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For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 

Prayer  being  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which  can  claim  the  attention  of 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  inquiry  of  a  Subscriber,  which 
appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  a  few  weeks 
ago,  should  have  called  forth  a  response  from 
thinking  minds.  An  editorial  in  No.  51  in- 
timates that  enough  may  have  been  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  the  acceptation  by 
Friends  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  re- 
corded in  John  xiv.  13. 

I  wish  not  unprofitably  to  dwell  upon  a 
theme,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  which  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  spirit ;  but  in  read- 
ing the  contribution  of  "  P,"  which  contains 
views  in  consonance  with  my  own,  I  felt  dis- 
appointed that  in  alluding  to  various  states 
which  could  appeal  to  "  the  Father"  under  a 
sense  of  human  fallibility,  one  was  not  more 
prominently  brought  into  view. 

I  allude  to  that  which  may  justly  be  com- 
pared to  a  child  wearied  and  worn,  that  could 
cast  itself  as  into  the  arms  of  a  parent,  who 
bad  not  only  the  power  to  soothe  and  to  com- 
fort, but  the  <l cxire  to  confer  happiness  upon 
all  his  children.  With  the  confidence  be- 
gotten by  a  child-like  condition,  a  State  es- 
sential lor  an  entrance  into  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom,  is  there  not  an  assurance  that  OUT 
individual  appeals  arc  heard  and  answered 
in  a  manner  suited  to  our  spiritual  growth) 


Are  we  not  encouraged  to  hope  for  heaven lv 
regard  by  the  allusions  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
to  the  hairs  of  the  head  being  numbered?  and 
again,  that  the  sparrows  which  are  sold  two 
for  a  farthing,  fall  not  without  our  Heavenlv 
Father's  notice?  I  believe  there  are  many 
precious  young  minds  that  are  yearning  after 
a  true  spiritual  life,  who  might  feel  disheart- 
ened with  the  thought,  that  no  prayer  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  Divine  sight,  save  that  which 
centres  in  the  state  of  a  "full-grown  man." 
— "  Thy  will  be  done."  If  this  were  so,  some 
of  these  children  would  be  ready  to  question 
their  experience  in  times  of  sorrow  and  trial, 
when  in  anguish  of  spirit  they  have  turned 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  has  looked  upon  them 
with  compassion,  and  they  have  remembered 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "Like  as  a 
father  piiieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him.  For  He  knoweth  our 
frame — He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

"  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  ami 
his  righteousness  unto  children's  children." 

The  following  thoughts  on  prayer  are  culled 
from  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Christian  ]\<ygi*tcr: 

Prayer  rightly  regarded  is  the  most  vital  and 
essential  point  of  religion,  but  from  its  intense- 
ly reverential  nature  it  seems  to  withdraw  itself 
from  public  discussion.  Like  the  aroma  of  a  v 
flower  it  cannot  be  grasped,  ami  it  finds 
its  true  expression  only  in  the  most  private 
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utterance.  In  its  most  elemental  form  it  is  a 
cry  of  the  soul  for  help,  and  springs  not  from 
the  reasoning  but  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature.  Through  all  nations  from  the  earliest 
times  it  has  been  the  first  expression  of  a  re- 
ligious feeling.  The  higher  man's  concep- 
tions of  God  become,  the  less  he  prays,  but 
the  more  he  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  Instead  of  roaming  through  distant 
fields  of  space  to  search  for  God,  we  ought  to 
look  for  Him  in  ourselves.  We  can  have  no 
conception  of  Him  as  a  Spirit  except  through 
our  own  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  a  spirit. 
It  is  His  presence  which  prompts  every  high 
aspiration,  and  prayer  may  be  often  regarded 
as  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  to  aspire  and 
push  upward.  It  is  the  very  energy  of  the 
Infinite  which  seems  to  possess  our  brains 
and  mould  our  thoughts.  It  is  the  very  love 
of  God  flowing  in  our  hearts. 

Infinite  power  underlies  our  whole  being 
and  holds  us  up  to  noble  aspirations  and 
brave  deeds. 

"  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air, 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death — 

He  enters  heaven  with  prayer." 

2d  mo.  1M,  1869.  T. 


COMING. 

The  Spirit  of  God  yet  causes  men  to  hope 
that  a  world  will  come ;  the  better  one,  they 
call  it,  perhaps  they  might  more  wisely  call 
it  the  real  one.  Also  I  hear  them  speak  con- 
tinually of  going  to  it,  rather  than  of  its  com- 
ing to  them,  which  again  is  strange;  for  in  that 
prayer  which  they  had  straight  from  the  lips 
of  the  Life  of  the  world,  there  is  not  any- 
thing about  going  to  another  world, — only 
something  of  another  world  coming  into  this, 
or  rather  not  another,  but  the  only  govern- 
ment, that  government  which  will  constitute 
a  World  indeed,  new7  heavens  and  a  new 
earth.  Earth  no  more  without  form  and 
void,  but  sown  with  fruits  of  righteousness ; 
Firmament  no  more  of  passing  cloud,  but  of 
cloud  risen  out  of  the  crystal  sea ;  cloud  in 
which,  as  He  was  once  received  up,  so  He 
shall  again  come  with  power. — Ruskin. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY, 

The  responsibility  of  educating  your  chil- 
dren is  one  you  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  task 
imposed  upon  you  by  Divine  Providence  ;  and 
you  may  look  with  confidence  for  guidance 
and  aid.  In  short,  you  must  educate  your 
child,  whether  you  choose  it  or  not ;  for  every 
action,  every  word,  a  look,  the  very  tone  of 
your  voice,  and  the  round  of  ordinary  daily 
events,  which  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  he  breathes,  will  influence  him  far 
more  than  the  occasional  lessons  which  he 
receives,  however  excellent. 


From  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 
THE  MINUTENESS  OF  GOD'S  GOVERNMENT. 

When  Jesus  tells  us  that  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,  and  ] 
that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,  that  j 
is,  that  the  number  of  our  hairs  is  known  to  | 
him,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  simply 
announcing  these  two  facts,  which,  taken  in 
themselves  merely,  are  of  but  little  practical 
importance.    In  these  wonderful  declarations 
he  put  down  these  two  landmarks  by  which 
we  may  know  how  far  the  divine  knowledge 
and  government  extend.  The  concrete,  in  its  i 
minutest  form,  is  put  for  the  abstract,  which 
is  infinite  in  its  extent,  all  embracing,  and 
from  which  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
can  be  excluded. 

Our  minds  often  dwell  upon  the  greatness 
of  God ;  but  our  conception  of  what  consti- 
tutes greatness  may  be  very  imperfect  and 
one-sided.    The  common  idea  is  that  it  is 
something  opposed  to  smallness,  minuteness.  1 
Some  minds  can  see  greatness  in  the  sun,  | 
which  is  more  than  ' thirteen  hundred  thou-  I 
sand  times  the  bulk  of  our  earth;  they  can 
see  it  in  the  vast  sweep  of  the  planets  around 
this  central  orb ;  they  see  it  in  the  millions  of 
the  fixed  stars,  each  a  sun  and  probably  the 
centre  of  a  system  like  ours,  scattered  through 
the  immensity  of  space;  and  still  more  in 
those  immeasurably  distant  nebulse — other 
aggregations  of  myriads  of  suns  like  this  of  : 
which  our  own  sun  is  one.    Truly  the  term 
is  justly  applicable  to  these  things. 

But  when  the  mind  traces  the  evidences  of 
divine  power  in  this  direction  until  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  idea  of  vastness,  it  is  dif-  i 
ficult  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  a  concep-  \ 
tion  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  greatness  I 
of  the  minuteness — if  we  may  so  speak — of  i 
God.    We  see  him  on  the  one  hand  stretch-  1 
ing  creation,  with  suns  and  systems,  through  i 
spaces  which  to  us  are  infinite  ;  then  we  turn 
from  the  telescope  to  the  microscope,  and  see  ( 
him  forming  beautiful  animal  organisms  so  I 
minute  that  it  requires  a  thousand  of  them  i 
to  equal  a  grain  of  sand  in  bulk;  and  still  i 
we  have  not  discovered  the  boundary  in  any  1 
direction. 

The  terms  great  and  small,  far  and  near,  : 
many  and  few,  are  necessary  to  us;  but  to  the  i 
Infinite  God  there  are  no  such  terms.  No  size, 
no  distance,  no  number,  can  be  either  great  j 
or  small  to  him  ;  and  not  a  creature  he  has  i 
called  into  existence,  whether  an  archangel  j 
or  an  animalcule,  is  for  one  moment  forgot-  | 
ten  by  the  great  Father  of  all.  But  let  us 
not  infer  from  this  that  all  are  alike  great  or  .  | 
small,  and  of  equal  value  in  his  eyes.  The  | 
great  Teacher  has  taken  care  not  to  let  us  V 
fall  into  that  error.  "  Fear  not,"  says  he,  t 
"ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  In  \ 
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his  eyes,  we  may  be  very  sure,  everything 
which  he  has  made  is  estimated  at  its  proper 
;     value,  . 

Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  extended,  and 
M  at  the  same  time  so  miuute,  so  penetrating,  so 
all-pervading,  as  the  divine  government  and 
J  agency.  Natural  laws,  as  we  call  them,  and 
w  millions  upon  millions  of  other  agents,  are  in 
d  perpetual  activity ;  but  not  in  one  of  these 
8  operations  is  God  excluded  or  absent,  A 
h  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  him.  Jesus  se- 
[fi  lected  the  sparrow  to  set  forth  this  great 
h  truth  ;  but  had  he  chosen  a  gnat  or  a  worm, 
1)    the  abstract  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  Scriptures  are  equally  explicit  with  re- 
g     gard  to  the  minuteness  of  God's  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  every  human  mind.    "  Thou 
8     understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off,*'  that  is, 
i-     before  we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  them, 
d     *'  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue  but,  lo,  G 
is     Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether."  Well 
t.     might  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  "Such  knowledge 
),     is  too  wonderful  for  me!" 
I-        Jesus  tells  us  that  "God  clothes  the  grass 
n     of  the  field,  and  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven." 
d     A  philosopher  would  tell  us  that  both  these 
if     acts  are  but  the  operations  of  the  laws  of 
e     Nature;  and  were  he  content  to  leave  the 
matter  just  there,  he  might  not  be  far  wrong. 
But  most  of  those  who  aspire  to  guide  the 
thoughts  of  mankind,  speak  of  those  laws  as  if 
they  wereself- acting  and  independent ;  and  that 
consequently  all  things  fallout  in  accordance 
with  general  laws  and  not  by  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  minds  of  men  find  their  greatest  difficulty 
in  thinking  and  judging  of  the  events  which 
are  transpiring  around  them.    As  they  seem 
to  arise  from  a  concatenation  of  natural 
causes,  or  human  agencies,  the  hand  of  the 
Prime  Mover  is  not  observed,  and  is  often 
not  acknowledged — sometimes  denied. 

Natural  causes  or  forces,  and  the  active 
operating  power  of  God,  are  really  one  and 
the  same  thing.  This  truth  Jesus  teaches  us 
in  the  little  concrete  examples  he  has  chosen 
in  the  cases  of  the  sparrow,  the  hairs  of  our 
head,  and  the  grass  of  the  field  clothed  in 
glory  and  beauty  surpassing  anything  that 
Solomon  could  boast.    Under  his  teaching 

the  rule  of  Chance  is  utterly  excluded  

The  Bible,  if  properly  studied  and  devout- 
ly believed  in,  will  fully  vindicate  its  own 
strong  assertion :  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
1     perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 

because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 
3  All  this,  however,  does  not  do  awny  with 
r  the  necessity  and  duty  of  prudence,  care,  and 
e  forecast  on  our  part.  These  are  required  at 
s  our  hands.  God  enjoins  this  duty  upon  man 
>  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  ;  what  lies  beyond 
ii     that  ability,  he  will  take  charge  of  hims<  l il 


Nothing  is  so  minute  as  to  be  below  the 
range  of  his  observation  ;  nothing  so  great  as 
to  be  above  his  power  of  direction,  whether 
found  among  what  we  call  the  blind  forces  of 
Nature,  or  in  the  still  more  perverse  domain 
of  human  agency. 

For  Friends'  Intel? igencer. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  in 
the  "  British  Friend  "  of  the  labors  of  Friends 
in  the  British  Empire,  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  In  an  account  of  the  work  among 
the  poor  of  England,  dated  in  12th  month, 
there  is  a  paragraph  that  is  applicable  to  our 
condition  in  this  country ;  and  perhaps  a  re- 
print of  it  may  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
some  who,  indulging  in  "  fulness  of  bread  and 
abundance  of  idleness,"  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting the  claims  of  those  around  them,  so 
that  when  queried  with,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy 
brother?"  can  only  answer,  "  am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper."  The  author  says :  "  The  people 
are  tired  of  the  dry  bones  of  professional 
preaching  and  praying.  Let  us  set  light  be- 
fore them,  and  invite  them  to  come  to  the 
great  Teacher  himself,  to  worship  for  them- 
selves, instead  of  letting  another  worship  for 
them.  If  we  are  faithful  in  works  as  we  are 
in  sentiment,  I  believe  a  rich  harvest  for  God 
is  ready  for  us.  I  want  none  to  enter  into 
any  work  without  the  needful  qualification. 
Let  none  run  without  being  sent,  but  let  all 
see  to  it  that  they  do  net  exercise  an  excess 
of  caution  which  will  hold  them  back  when 
God  has  opened  the  way  for  them  to  go  for- 
ward." From  Syria  we  learn  that  schools 
have  been  opened  by  Friends  in  that  country, 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed,  (being  the  result 
of  actual  observation,)  "  that  there  is  an 
opening  for  the  simple  teaching  and  Christian 
influence  of  Friends  "  in  that  country,  among 
the  people  who  have  been  so  long  the  victims 
of  the  grossest  superstition  and  misrule. 

In  the  Southern  hemisphere,  among  the 
dusky  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  Friends  of 
England  have  sent  out  earnest,  devoted 
teachers,  who  are  doing  a  great  work  in  that 
remote  and  hitherto  barbarous  island.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  a  royal  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  Antananrivo.  in  10th 
month  last,  may  be  of  interest,  as  we 
have  known  so  little  of  the  Malagasy  and 
their  customs.  The  ceremony  is  what  is  called 
"  the' appearing  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  peo- 
ple." 14  For  a  week  previous  to  the  occasion, 
vast  crowds  were  daily  arriving  from  far  and 
near, — in  fact,  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
island.  These  strangers  formed  a  largo  camp 
on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  their  nu- 
merous tents,  dotted  over  the  plaint  made  a 
very  pretty  sight  at  viewed  from  the  mean- 
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tain.  All  the  Missionaries  received  an  invi- 
tation several  days  previous  to  be  present, 
ami  early  in  the  morning  we  met  the  officers 
Bent  by  the  Government  to  conduct  us  to  the 
place  prepared  for  us.  On  reaching  the  open 
plain  at  Andohalo,  we  found  a  dense  crowd  of 
people,  roughly  estimated  at  500,000.  On  the 
eastern  side  was  a  raised  platform,  furnished 
with  seats,  to  accommodate  the  nobility  and 
those  present  from  foreign  nations.  Around 
this  platform  was  a  green  balustrade,  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  yellow  silk,  hang- 
ing in  festoons,  and  trimmed  with  heavy 
fringe  of  many  colors.  In  the  centre  of  this 
platform,  which  was  carpeted,  was  another 
elevation,  of  two  or  three  feet,  covered  with 
heavy  silk  damask  of  green  and  gold  color, 
and  on  this  was  erected  a  temporary  throne 
for  the  Queen.  Over  this  was  a  handsome 
canopy  supported  by  four  pillars;  thiscanopy 
was  surmounted  by  heavy  gold  ornaments, 
and  terminated  in  a  dome,  which  in  shape 
resembled  her  crown.  Immediately  under 
the  cornice  of  the  dome  was  an  inscription  in 
gold,  set  in  a  broad  crimson  velvet  border : 
on  the  front,  '  Glory  to  God  f  on  one  side, 
'  Peace  on  Earth  on  another,  -  Good  will  to 
Men  ;'  and  on  the  fourth,  '  God  will  be  with 
us.'  On  the  left  side  of  the  throne  was  a 
small  table  with  a  clasped  Bible  placed  on  it, 
and  a  small  gold  urn ;  on  the  right  was 
another  small  table,  with  a  handsome  crown 
laid  on  it ;  in  front  and  on  either  side  were 
tall  vases  containing  ornaments  like  artificial 
flowers  made  of  gold. 

"  The  Queen  was  borne  from  the  palace  in  a 
magnificent  gilded  palanquin,  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  her  predecessor  by  the 
French  Empress."  On  her  arrival  at  a  stone 
near  the  centre  of  Andohalo,  which  is  con- 
sidered sacred,  she  left  the  palanquin  and 
stood  upon  the  stone  while  cannon  were  fired  ; 
this  was  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
ceremony.  She  then  walked  to  the  platform, 
accompanied  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  lead- 
ing nobles.  Her  dress  was  made  of  heavy 
white  Moire  Antique  silk  with  a  profusion  of 
gold  and  crimson;  she  wore  a  light  golden 
crown  and  held  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  After 
exchanging  salutations  with  the  crowd,  she 
arose  and  made  a  short  and  appropriate  ad- 
dress in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  Then  the 
interesting  ceremony  of  presenting  the  'ha- 
sina '  (which  is  a  silver  dollar)  commenced. 
This  is  a  token  of  allegiance  by  the  different 
tribes  and  heads  of  families.  After  the  pres- 
entation the  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  read. 
The  most  beautiful  order  prevailed  through- 
out. The  Queen  then  retired  to  her  palace 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  &c.  There 
was  nothing  like  crowning  the  Sovereign. 
She  were  on  retiring  the  same  crown  in  which 


she  first  appeared.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  no  idols  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
as  has  always  been  customary  under  similar 
circumstances  heretofore;  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  around  the  canopy 
above  the  throne,  with  the  Bible  lying  on  the 
table,  tells  its  own  story  without  further  com- 
ment. 

"  From  her  speech  to  the  people,  of  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  each  of  us  a  printed  copy,  I  translate 
the  following,  which  is  all  that  is  said  about 
religion  : 

"  *  This  also  I  say  to  you,  "  ambanilanitra," 
(which  means  literally  "  all  beneath  the  sky,") 
concerning  prayer.  There  is  no  compulsion 
and  no  prevention,  for  God  made  you. 

"  Many  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  natives, 
who,  on  account  of  greater  fluency  of  speech, 
are  better  able  to  teach  than  the  missionaries. 
Some  of  the  schools  number  as  high  as  120 
to  130  schools.  A  great  want  in  the  way  of 
school  books  is  felt.  These  native  teachers 
receive  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  month. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  are  very  zealous, 
but  their  efforts  to  proselyte  meet  with  little 
success,  though  they  have  recently  had  an 
addition  to  their  workers,  so  that  with  priests 
and  nuns  they  have  a  staff  of  between  thirty 
and  forty. 

"Several  times  of  late  on  a  First-day 
morning,  when  on  my  way  to  that  large  con- 
gregation of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  at  Ambohipotsy,  I  have  passed  by 
the  door  of  a  Catholic  chapel,  which  juts  out 
to  the  public  highway,  and  noticed  but  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  persons  inside."  The  writer 
concludes  by  saying,  "  What  I  have  seen  in 
this  land  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  con- 
victions of  my  earlier  years  on  the  subject  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  The  best  preachers 
among  us  are  those  who  have  been  made  so 
by  the  fiery  trials  of  fierce  persecution  and 
sorrow,  and  have  been  immediately  taught  of 
God."  L.  J.  R. 


ALONE  WITH  GOD. 

Christ's  life  was  not  a  flying  from  the  world, 
lest  it  should  stain  and  defile  him;  but  a 
mingling  with  the  world,  that  he  might 
cleanse  and  purify  it.  In  crowded  streets,  at 
marriage  festivals,  in  the  concourse  of  cities, 
amid  all  the  busiest  haunts  of  men,  wherever 
there  was  a  want  to  relieve,  or  a  woe  to  as- 
suage, or  a  sin  to  rebuke,  he  was  there,  shed- 
ding round  him  the  healing  influences  of  his 
presence  and  his  power.  And  yet  such  a  life 
as  this,  lived  for  men  and  among  men,  noble 
and  blessed  as  it  was,  needed  that  it  should 
have  its  breaks— that  the  burden  of  it  should 
not  be  continuous.  Even  he  whose  spiritual 
strength  is  so  immeasurably  greater  than  ours, 
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whose  life  was  in  some  sort  one  long,  con- 
nected prayer — even  he  needed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  more  especially  alone  with  God, 

■  to  draw  new  strength  and  joy  from  a  more 
y    fixed  contemplation  of  his  Heavenly  Father's 

face. — Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 

A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

What  is  a  Christian  life?    It  is  a  life  of 

■  the  human  soul,  derived,  not  alone  from 
:-     natural  laws,  not  alone  from  the  incitements 

of  society,  and  procured  by  human  causes, 
but  distinctively  and  peculiarly  a  life  which 
is  derived  from  God.    It  is  a  life  which  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  our  minds  and  the 
1    divine  mind.    It  is  distinct  and  peculiar  in 
this  :  that  it  is  not  an  occasional  excitement, 
:'  l  an  orgasm  ;  it  is  not  the  access,  as  the  an- 
'i    cients  believed,  to  a  divine  spirit  once  in  a 
while  :  it  is  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  in- 
'    fluence  in  the  human  soul,  in  such  a  way  as 
:    that  man  has  an  insight   and  inspiration 
'    higher  than  any  that  can  come  by  natural 
and  material  causes.    It  begins  in  this  fact: 
ii    this  is  the  vital  fact :  it  is  the  key  note  to  the 

•  whole  theme — namely,  that  there  is  a  divine 
i  ;  power  which  lapses  into  the  human  soul,  and 

i  that  by  that  divine  power  the  faculties  of. 
men  become  competent  to  do  and  to  be  what 
they  cannot  be  or  do  when  left  to  the  laws  of 

:  1  nature  or  society.  You  may  call  this  a  mira- 

•  cle.  I  do  not.  You  may  call  it  supernatu- 
1  i  ral.  I  say  it  is  not  supernatural.  The  action 
'    of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind  is 

as  much  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature  as  the 
■  <  construction  of  the  human  mind  itself  was  ; 

and  it  lies  in  the  realm  and  within  the  bound 
i    of  a  truly  conceived  nature.    Under  such  an 

•  I  influence  is  developed  a  personal  experience 
i  deeper  than  any  that  otherwise  could  have 
I  been  developed — personal  experience  which 

i  awakens  and  develops,  finally,  Christ's  charac- 
i  ter,  and  which  educates  our  nature  and  our 
i  habits  into  a  likeness  of  Christ's  nature  and 
I  habits. 

I  think  that  this  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  in  three  words — purity,  love,  activity  ; 
I  purity,  including  all  that  which  is  meant  by 
'  righteousness,  uprightness,  integrity,  truth, 
justice,  fidelity ;  love,  developing  all  that 
which  is  taught  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
I  Holy  Spirit;  their  benignity,  and  pity,  and 
sympathy,  and  mercy,  and  love — to  come 
back  to  the  same  term  again  ;  and  activity, 
embracing  the  inevitable  employment  of  all 
this  resurrection  power  upon  men  as  a  force 
upon  other  men  and  upon  the  world  itself. 
As  Christ  is  pure,  and  loving,  and  energetic, 
so  every  one  that  becomes  a  disciple  of  Christ 
has  instituted  in  him  a  tendency  towards  uni- 
versal purity,  universal  love,  and  universal  J 
activity.  J 


Not  only  does  this  life  begin  by  divine  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  continuous,  and  it  develops 
itself  by  communion  with  God,  as  its  indis- 
pensable cause,  all  the  way  through  life.  It 
is  not  a  work  that  is  completed  and  then  left. 
That  which  began  must  continue;  and,  there- 
fore, Christ  is  called  the  "Author"  and  the 
"Finisher"  of  our  faith.  He  that  awakens 
in  us  by  the  Spirit  this  new  tendency,  this 
spiritual  tendency,  broods  upon  the  soul — 
that  is,  constantly  nourishes  it,  and  stimulates 
it  day  after  day,  and  develops  it  into  the  per- 
fect character  of  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  are,  then,  the  original  elements  of 
Christian  life:  the  power  of  God  and  de- 
velopment in  the  human  soul.  Under  that 
power  takes  place  the  development  of  the 
soul  into  purity,  and  love,  and  activity.  And 
the  continuity  of  that  life  is  maintained  undf  r 
such  a  disclosure  and  development,  and  by 
the  continual  presence,  communion, and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.— H.  W.  Beecher. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  EVENINGS  AT  HOME." 
BY    JOHN  F.   W.  WARE. 

Sacred  to  the  home  before  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  day  is  the  evening.  The  morn- 
ing comes  with  its  demand  for  labor.  Befoie 
us  lie  our  varied  tasks.  Over  our  first  waking 
moments  there  is  a  shade  of  anxiety,  as  in- 
voluntarily the  day's  probable  demands  cr 
accurately-determined  duties  rise  before  us. 
The  morning,  too,  is  the  signal  for  separation. 
Life  is  awake  again,  and  we  must  be  at  work. 
Business,  domestic  detail  the  school,  call  us 
at  once  from  the  home,  and  till  the  sun  goes 
down  we  are  scattered — children  of  the  disper- 
sion— in  our  separate  spheres,  busy  in  that 
thing  which  is  our  first  and  prominent  duty. 
There  is  no  home  again  until 

"  The  world's  comforter,  with  we/rrv  trait. 
His  day's  hot  task  has  ended  in  the  «cst." 

That  is  the  glad  signal  for  reunion  ;  and, 
converging  toward  the  one  common  centre, 
with  weary  bodies  or  jaded  brains,  tired  of 
work,  tired  of  play,  hut  with  fresh  hearts, 
come  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  forget  toil  and  study  and  care  in  the 
calm  and  happy  life  of  home.  The  even- 
ing lamp  shines  out  far  into  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  welcome  beacon  to  the  father's 
step.  The  world  has  treated  him  hard  to- 
day. He  has  met  repulse  from  friendship, 
disappointment  or  reverse  in  business,  his 
well-laid  schemes  have  failed.  paffled, 
thwarted,  that  clear  and  steady  light,  de- 
tected and  kept  separate  among  all  others, 
dissolves  the  gloom,  lifts  off  the  burden,  and 
the  world's  chill  power  vanishes  before  the 
magic  thought  of  home.  No  longer  laggard, 
with  rapid  tread  he  hastens  on.  And  now 
against  the  window-pane,  peering  into  the 
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gathering  gloom,  he  sees  a  well-known  face, 
and  then  the  sudden  vanishing  tells  him  that 
quick  eared  love  has  caught  a  welcome  sound. 
With  hand  upon  the  latch,  one  moment  he 
pauses  ere  he  will  make  the  vision  real,  one 
moment,  as  the  patter  of  little  feet  and  the 
joyous  crowing  of  the  baby-voice  send  their 
love-tones  vibrating  through  his  soul,  and 
then, — the  world  shut  out,  care  and  strug- 
gle, coldness  and  failure,  forgotten  till  the 
morrow, — circled  and  embraced  by  those  who 
love  him  best  and  love  him  always,  he  gives 
himself  over  to  pleasures  and  duties  that 
await  him  there.  Nor  less  the  wife  rejoices. 
All  day  long,  amid  perplexities  he  little  knows 
and  for  which  he  allows  too  little,  she  has 
toiled  and  moiled  to  make  that  home  which 
to  the  husband  looks  so  bright.  What  con- 
triving, what  experiment,  what  puzzle,  what 
economy,  what  patience  with  her  children, 
what  drilling  of  domestics,  what  tact,  what 
courage,  what  virtue— only  woman's— to 
make  of  these  chaotic  and  contending  ma- 
terials the  harmony  he  finds.  To  her,  even- 
ing comes  as  a  solace  and  relief.  She  feels 
its  calm,  the  luxury  of  its  repose.  With  her, 
too,  care  sleeps  till  the  morrow,  and  the  eve- 
ning meal  and  the  evening  converse  shall 
have  no  shade.  Ye  who  selfishly  carry  your 
day-burden  with  you  over  the  threshold  of 
home,  dragging  remorselessly  into  its  presence 
that  which  has  no  place  there, — ye  in  whom 
the  quick  glance  of  the  husband  detects  the 
tokens  of  inward  disturbance, — let  me  beg 
you  to  remember  that  what  is  best  for  each 
to  share  with  the  other  of  the  day's  care  may 
well  be  adjourned  a  little,  while  you  may  not 
adjourn  the  expressions  of  gladness  and  love 
which  mean  most  at  the  first  moment  of  meet- 
ing, and,  like  all  first  impressions,  are  apt  to 
have  permanent  influence.  The  cloud  that 
lowers  over  the  meeting,  may  spread  into 
darkness  and  storm  ere  night  be  come.  Drop 
your  day-burdens  at  the  moment  of  your 
meeting;  let,  at  least,  a  brief  self-  forgetfulness 
overtake  those  who  really  love  each  other, 
in  presence  of  God's  best  earthly  gift,  and 
the  heart's  truest  earthly  treasure,  Home! 

Not  only  the  first  meeting  after  the  day  is 
over  should  be  a  matter  of  thought  and  of 
care,  but  the  whole  subject  of  evening  should 
receive  serious  attention  from  those  who  are 
as  heads  to  the  home.  Situated  as  most  of  us 
are,  the  evening  affords  us  all  of  home-life  we 
have.  It  is  the  only  time  when  the  circle 
can  be  complete,  the  only  opportunity  for  that 
interchange  of  thought  and  influence  so  in- 
valuable to  the  character.  It  must  not  be 
suffered  to  waste,  under  our  indolence  or  in- 
dulgence. It  must  not  be  left  to  chance  for 
its  improvement,  or  squandered  in  a  cigar, 
a  newspaper,  or  the  mending  of  old  clothes.  I 


It  must  not  be  a  fret  and  a  worry  till  the 
children  are  in  bed,  and  then  a  fret  and 
a  worry  till  you  are  there  too.  To  the 
evening,  and  especially  the  winter's  even- 
ing, belong  mainly  the  influences  of  domestic 
life.  Its  few  short  hours  are  all  the  unin- 
terrupted time  we  have  at  our  disposal  to 
know  our  own  or  be  known  of  them.  The 
impression  that  home  leaves  upon  the  child 
comes  mainly  from  its  evenings.  The  visions 
which  memory  delights  in  conjuring  are  the  old 
scenes  about  the  evening  fire  or  the  evening 
lamp.  Mother  and  father  as  they  were  then 
are  the  mother  and  father  we  know,  and  the 
lessons  we  then  received  are  the  best  and 
most  permanent  in  life. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  evening,  what  would 
home-life  be  to-day?  Is  it  not  the  little  all 
that  there  is  left  of  it  ?  Are  there  not  some 
of  us  who  for  months  scarcely  see  our  chil- 
dren by  daylight,  and  did  we  not  all  see,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  that  a  father  did  not  know 
his  own  child, — an  infant  of  six  months, — 
whom  his  wife  had  caused  to  be  left  in  a  bas- 
ket at  the  door  ?  Ought  we  not  to  bless  God 
that,  overworked  in  a  world  to  whose  exact- 
ings  we  consecrate  ourselves,  there  comes  in 
mercy  the  evening,  as  a  silver  clasp  binding 
together  the  day  and  the  night?  Ought  we 
not  to  have  a  care  that  it  be  kept  bright  and 
pure,  sullied  by  no  ill-doing  or  neglect?  Not 
so  holy  and  beautiful  is  the  evening  without, 
when  moon  and  stars  in  all  their  quiet  glory 
glisten  in  the  sky,  as  evening  within,  where 
human  hearts  beat  true,  and  the  hours  are 
sacred  to  the  developing  of  the  best  home 
good.  This  can  only  be  through  care  and  effort. 
Only  on  conditions  does  God  grant  any  suc- 
cess or  joy.    Home  is  not  given,  but  made. 

When  the  man  has  once  entered  the  home, 
there  he  should  remain,  as  a  general  thing, 
until  the  duties  of  the  morrow  call  him  away. 
I  say,  as  a  general  thing,  for  one  has  duties 
as  a  citizen  and  a  neighbor  which  should  not 
be  omitted,  and  there  are  opportunities  of  in- 
struction, amusement,  not  to  be  wholly  foregone. 
Shut  up  exclusively  to  home,  men  and  women 
become  narrow  and  selfish  in  their  views  and 
aims  and  sympathies ;  themselves  and  their 
children  suffer.  The  evening  at  home,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  evening 
abroad  the  exception. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  evening  at  home  is 
the  rare  thing  in  some  men  s  lives  ?  There 
was  something  more  than  satire  in  that  anec- 
dote of  the  man  who  complained  that,  now 
he  was  married,  he  had  nowhere. to  spend  his 
evenings.  Before  a  woman  is  your  wife,  you 
know  very  well,  and  she  knows  where  you 
spend  your  evenings.  After  that,  you  may 
know,  but  she  does  not.  The  first  suspicion 
many  a  woman  has  of  the  waning  of  the 
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honeymoon  is  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
in  the  evening,  and  the  fact  in  many  homes 
is,  that  the  husband  and  father  has  no  place 
in  the  evening  circle,  and  no  influence  there. 
A  hasty  supper  swallowed — not  eaten — in  si- 
lence or  complaint,  the  coat  and  hat  are  re- 
sumed. The  door  is  opened,  closed,  and  the 
husband  gone,  without  a  sign  to  show  that 
home  has  any  place  in  his  affections.  She 
who  at  first  remonstrated  has  long  since  ceased 
even  to  sigh,  and  takes  with  a  patient  resig- 
nation that  which  she  finds  is  inevitably  her 
lot.  Even  the  children  evince  no  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  door  shuts  out  a  man  who  goes 
to  the  street,  the  club,  the  secret  meeting,  ob- 
livious of  the  obligations  he  voluntarily  as- 
sumed when  he  became  a  husband  and  a  pa- 
rent,— a  man  whose  care  for  home,  is  that  it 
have  food,  fuel,  and  shelter,  and  his  demand 
of  it,  that  it  do  not  trouble  him.  Is  there  not 
many  such  a  husband  and  many  such  a  home? 
I  know  wives  are  not  always  angels.  I  know 
that  even  our  own  cnildren  are  not  always 
cherubs.  I  know  home  does  not  always  smile 
and  welcome,  it  is  not  always  neat  and 
cheery ;  but  do  you  never,  if  you  are  a  man, 
abandon  or  complain  of  it  until  you  have 
tried  to  the  uttermost  your  skill  upon  it.  It 
is  a  mean  and  cowardly  thing  in  a  man  to 
turn  his  back  upon  a  home  in  which  he  has 
never  been  known  as  an  earnest  and  sympa- 
thetic coadjutor  and  friend. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  should  say  that 
the  evening  should  not  only  be  spent  at  home 
by  the  various  members  of  the  family,  but 
that  they  should  spend  it  together.  Simply 
to  be  at  home  does  not  answer  the  home  re- 
quirement. To  be  thoughtlessly  or  selfishly 
absorbed  in  one's  own  special  pursuit,  absent 
or  apart  from  the  home  circle,  is  not  dis- 
charging the  duty.  To  be  in  the  house  is  not 
to  be  in  the  home.  Some  men  always  do  a 
certain  class  of  writing  at  home,  shut  up  by 
themselves,  or,  if  with  the  family,  compelling 
it  to  silence  and  restraint.  Goto  their  places 
of  business,  and  you  cannot  see  why  this  need 
be.  Very  few  men  have  their  time  so  wholly 
absorbed  as  to  be  compelled  to  rob  home  in 
this  way.  There  are  intervals  of  leisure  in 
the  busiest  day.  Men  are  far  from  busy  the 
whole  time  they  are  at  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  must  but  rarely  occur  that  a  man 
determined  upon  an  unoccupied  evening  at 
home  shall  find  it  impossible.  Others  have  a 
definite  home  employment}  some  pursuit  aside 
from  the  calling  of  life, — very  well,  very 
honorable,  but  not  to  obliterate  the  duties  of 
home.  Others — especially  the  growing  chil- 
dren— have  separate  rooms  and  establish- 
ments, in  which,  with  books  or  work,  the 
evening  is  spent.  The  evening  life  of  the 
home  should  be  a  life  in  common.     What  a 


glee  is  there  in  young  voices  and  young 
hearts  when  the  lamps  are  lighted !  How 
eagerly  they  gather  about  the  table,  wheeling 
up  father's  chair,  bringing  out  mother's  bas- 
ket, each  settling  to  his  place,  happy,  busy, 
and  joyous ;  while  the  talk,  the  story,  the 
book,  the  game,  employ  the  sparkling  hours, 
and  sow  the  seed  of  never-ending,  ever-pure 
delight.  Some  one,  speaking  of  the  past, 
says,  "  We  remember  little  of  father  and 
mother  except  what  they  were  about  the 
cheerful  fire  ;  the  hearth-stone  is  the  pedestal 
of  their  images,  and  the  serene  glow  of  the 
evening  light  upon  their  faces  is  the  favorite 
picture  which  the  mind  cherishes."-  Since  we 
have  banished  that  sacred  thing,  "  the  fire- 
place," we  have  only  the  centre-table  and  the 
lamp  as  the  holy  centre  of  our  homes.  Never 
may  that  central  lamp  be  dimmed,  nor  at  that 
table  one  seat  of  parent  or  of  child  vainlv 
waiting  to  be  filled  ! 

As  children  grow  out  of  the  early  ways  and 
hours  of  childhood,  one  of  the  gravest  paren  tal 
duties  presents  itself.  It  is  the  furnishing  of 
pleasant  occupation  for  the  evening  hours. 
Easy  enough  it  is  when  the  little  things  are 
to  be  turned  off  with  a  toss  and  a  kiss,  and 
after  a  brief  frolic,  tired  and  sleepy,  go  to 
their  beds,  and  leave  the  evening  free  to  the 
elders  for  their  own  employments.  But  verv 
different  is  it  as  boys  and  girls  begin  to  grow, 
at  first  straining  every  nerve  to  prove  that 
they  can  sit  up  a  little  later,  and  then,  when 
they  have  gained  their  point,  beginning  to 
cry,  "  O  dear,  what  shall  I  do  !"  This  is  a 
very  important  moment  in  life  for  the  child 
and  for  the  parent,  and  according  as  it  is  met 
will  largely  depend  the  issues  of  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCRAPS 

FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 
A  little  simile  has  occurred  to  my  mind 
lately,  which  I  have  only  once  or  twice  men- 
tioned privately,  and  never  undertook  to 
write;  and  as  it  presents  again  while  now- 
writing,  I  will  attempt  to  give  it  to  thee,  al- 
though it  does  not  immediately  connect  with 
what  I  was  writing  upon.  In  digging  down 
deep  enough  in  almost  any  place,  we  come  to 
a  s r team  of  pure  water,  which,  although  to 
valuable  and  refreshing,  lav  buried  up  theie 
year  after  year,  of  no  use  apparently  to  man, 
beast  or  vegetation.  But  when  a  stream  be- 
comes a  spring,  and  hursts  out  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  or  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  man 
quenches  his  thirst  at  it,  and  applies  its 
waters  to  his  other  uses;  the  cattle  come  to 
its  stream  for  drink  ;  the  birds  sip  from  its 
bank,  or  swim  upon  its  bosom  ;  vegetation,  by 
its  livelier  geeen, 

"  Betrays  the  secret  of  its  silent  court*  ;" 
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the  atmosphere  is  cooled  and  refreshed  by 
the  vapors  rising  from  it,  and  all  nature 
seems  cheered  and  enriched  by  its  treasures. 

Now,  these  are  the  representatives  of  the 
two  conditions  of  many  Friends,  as  figured 
to  my  mind.  The  pure  waters  of  life  are  in 
them  all.  But  in  some  they  lie  concealed 
and  buried  up,  so  that  there  must  be 
digging,  and  at  times,  as  it  were,  blasting 
away  of  the  rock,  in  order  to  come  at  them, 
and  thus,  although  so  good  and  pure,  they 
seem  of  comparatively  little  value  ;  while  in 
others  they  burst  forth  a  full  and  glorious 
stream,  enlivening,  refreshing, sweetening,  and 
purifying  all  around.  And,  I  may  add,  as 
my  belief,  that  it  is  mainly  with  the  possessor, 
whether  the  waters  remain  deep  and  buried, 
or  be  permitted  to  flow  forth  and  go  on  their 
mission  of  love  and  mercy,  some  in  one 
channel  and  some  in  another,  but  all  to  the 
glory  of  Him,  who  is  the  Great  Source  of  the 
fountain,  and  enables  the  waters  to  flow. 


Thy  hold,  my  dear  friend,  on  earth  has  been 
gradually  loosening.  Canst  thou  not  receive 
the  removal  of  thy  dear  boy  as  a  help  heaven- 
ward ;  a  help  graciously  given  thee  by  One 
whos«  mercies  are  new  every  mornings  and 
without  whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground.  He  has  taken  to  Himself  thy 
darling  boy — sheltered  him  from  the  storms 
of  time — and  (if  I  may  give  utterance  to  the 
view  now  presented)  has  placed  him  in  his 
innocency  and  brightness  as  a  beacon  light, 
to  attract  the  minds  of  his  dear  little  sisters, 
as  well  as  parents,  leading  them  to  see  the 
superior  excellence  of  an  heavenly  over  an 
earthly  inheritance. 


The  appearance  of  thy  weekly  messenger 
(Friends'  Intelligencer)  continues  a  great 
pleasure,  for  it  seems  to  bring  tidings  from 
my  much-loved  friend.  The  quiet  entrance 
into  many  a  home  circle  of  its  elevating 
sentiments  and  principles  and  the  general 
tone  of  its  pages,  I  cannot  but  believe  must 
have  an  influence  for  good  ;  and  the  earnest, 
quiet  workers  in  this  somewhat  hidden  part 
of  the  Lord's  vinyard  may  be  much  en- 
couraged, not  only  to  hope,  but  to  believe 
that  "harvest"  will  succeed  to  "seed-time."  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  an  Extract  had  been 
given  from  "The  Fells  of  Swarthmore  Hall." 
Thou  cannot  fail  to  find  much  in  the  book 
that  thou  wilt  like,  particularly  those  pictures 
of  domestic  life  of  some  of  our  English  early 
notable  characters,  and  not  a  few  most  valua- 
ble original  letters,  showing  in  a  remarkable 
manner  what  our  early  Friends  really  were, 
and  all  testifying  to  the  one  inward  Principle, 
by  which  they  were  sustained.  We  wish  the 
writer  had  been  content  without  introducing 


so  much  of  her  own  matter  and  reflections, 
many  of  which  seem  to  us  strangely  incon- 
gruous with  the  original  portions  which  they 
connect.  They  will,  however,  please  many 
readers  in  the  present  current  of  sentiment, 
and  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  more  sterling  parts  under  their  notice ; 
and  the  book  has  sold  so  well  it  is  already 
out  of  print. 


The  dissemination  of  Christian  principles 
by  means  of  books  adapted  to  the  young,  as 
also  to  those  of  more  mature  years,  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  fear 
that  we,  as  a  religious  Society,  have  not  in 
this  respect  been  sufficiently  active  and  faith- 
ful to  our  high  calling. 

In  my  travels  among  Friends  and  others 
in  some  isolated  rural  districts,  1  find  many 
families  with  very  few  books  of  any  kind, 
and  some  that  have  supplied  themselves  with 
very  worthless  publications.  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  I  had  no  small  books  or  tracts 
to  give  them,  such  as  a  traveller  might  carry 
with  him  without  inconvenience. 


I  have  often  felt  staggered  in  my  faith  because 
it  is  said  "all  prayer  is  simply  'thy  will  be 
done,' "  and  no  outlet  is  allowed  to  the  natural 
and  heartfelt  aspirations  of  the  mind,  or  be- 
cause "  no  prayer  is  effective  unless  in  entire 
harmony  with  God's  will,"  both  seeming  to 
require  a  knowledge  of  that  will,  and  there- 
fore unattainable.  Yet  my  experience  of  the 
happy  peace  attending  the  impulsive  plead- 
ing with  the  Father  for  power  to  withstand 
the  evil,  or  calmer  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
quiet  and  rest  to  the  perturbed  spirit,  is  such 
as  to  cause  me  to  feel  a  reaching  out  towards 
those  who  feel  baffled  between  the  necessity 
of  prayer,  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
the  ideals  that  are  placed  before  them. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  6,  1869. 

Vol.Twenty-Sixth. — The  commencement 
of  a  new  volume  appears  to  be  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  give  a  word  of  kindly  greeting  to  our 
subscribers  and  contributors,  and  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  essential  aid  in  the  cause 
to  which  Friends'  Intelligencer  is  devoted. 

Among  the  various  periodicals  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  our  own,  we  find 
none  adapted  to  take  its  place.  There  are 
others  which  bear  a  Friendly  title,  and  hesi- 
tate not  to  announce  their  exclusive  right  to 
the  name,  but  circumstances  do  not  favor 
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such  a  position.     Many  intelligent  people, 
not  connected  with  either  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  freely  acknowledge,  that  so 
far  as  they  understand  the  principles  of  the 
Society  as  promulgated  by  its  founders,  those 
in  reproach  called   "  Hicksites "  maintain 
more  nearly  the  ancient  standard  ;  while  those 
termed  "  Orthodox  "  have,  as  they  think,  ad- 
vanced in  the  theological  scale,  and  are  more 
in  unison  with  the  established  Church  in  what 
are  deemed,  by  them,  vital  points  of  Chris- 
tianity.   We  refer  to  the  judgment  of  those 
not  in  membership  with  us,  for  until  still 
another  generation  with  its  favoritisms,  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  sad  division,  shall 
have  passed  away,  such  as  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  Society  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  impartial  judges. 

Disputed  points  may  occasionally  demand 
discussion  when  error  is  zealously  upheld, 
but  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  which 
often  proves  more  powerful.  We  rejoice  in 
the  frequent  manifestations,  not  only  in  re- 
ligious organizations,  but  in  social  relations, 
of  an  increasing  ability  to  understand  that 
love  to  God  induces  love  to  man;  and  he 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  should 
labor  to  diffuse  more  enlarged  views  of  re- 
ligion and  its  bearing  upon  daily  life.  Let 
him  separate  that  which  is  essential  from  that 
which  is  superficial ;  let  him  penetrate  beneath 
the  letter  to  the  spirit. 

"Religion,"  says  Channing,  "has  been 
made  a  separate  business  and  a  dull,  unsocial, 
melancholy  business  too,  instead  of  being 
manifested  as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and 
touches  everything  human  as  a  universal 
spirit,  that  ought  to  breathe  through  and 
modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion." 

This  view  harmonizes  with  the  influence 
of  grace  upon  the  heart  as  the  leaven  upon 
the  meal,  and  brings  us  to  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  predecessors  builded — (shfitt 
within  ;niu\  this  was  the  watchword  that  united 
them  as  a  body,  independent  of  minor  con 
siderations.  Actuated  by  the  faith  that  the 
"true  light"  had  appeared  Unto  nil  men, 
they  were  ready  to  receive  Into  fellowship  nil 
who  walked  in  OOnforinitJ  wit  h  its  illumina- 
tions.   Thus  from  the  various  religious  de- 


nominations, as  well  as  from  among  non-pro- 
fessors, there  was  gathered  into  one  fold  a 
people  believing  in' the  all-sufficiency  of  di- 
vine grace  for  man's  salvation,  and  receiving 
as  their  primary  guide  and  teacher  "  the 
•Spirit  of  Truth  which  shall  lead  and  guide 
into  all  truth." 

The  charge  of  heresy  was  freely  indulged  ; 
and  the  bitter  persecutions  which  they  en- 
dured for  conscience'  sake  are  so  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  that  they  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  :  but  in  our  comparative  freedom 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the'  sufferings  of 
early  Friends.  The  enlightenment  of  the 
present  age  forbids  the  incarceration  of  the 
body  for  opinions'  sake,  but  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  manifestation  of  an  intolerant  spirit, 
which  as  virtually  excommunicates  as  does 
the  ban  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  those  whose 
hopes  of  salvation  rest  upon  the  redeeming 
power  of  the  life  of  Christ  within  the  soul, 
rather  than  upon  the  material  blood  shed  upon 
Mount  Calvary  by  "  wicked  men." 

We  are  not  restive  under  such  denuncia- 
tions. They  pass  by  us  as  a  breeze  laden 
with  unpleasant  odors,  but  without  the  power 
to  wither  or  blight.  And  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  love  of  that  gospel  which  was  ushered  in 
with  the  language  of  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men," 
that  we  desire  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  Christian  charity  shall  remove  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  and  the  right  be  awarded  to 
all  to  act  in  accordance  with  individual  con- 
victions. In  this  liberty  may  the  people  be 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  The  love  of  ease  too  often  in- 
duces a  disposition  to  accept  the  views  of 
others  without  investigation,  and  in  this  way 
religion  becomes  traditional.  Troth  lakes  a 
hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through  which 
it  passes,  and  in  some  degree  becomes  invested 

with  its  peculiarities,  so  that  we  have  Deed  to 
eonsult  the  divine  Oracle  rather  than  the 
judgment  of  men.  By  so  doing  ?/e  shall 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  true  ami 
the  false,  between  that  which  strengthens  the 
spiritual  understanding  Slid  that  whieh  ener- 
vates it. 

There  remains  an  honest  difference  of  senti- 
ment among  Frieuds  in  relation  to  matters  of 
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interest,  which  properly  claims  the  attention 
of  the  body,  and  we  believe  that  good  results 
from  a  generous  interchange  of  views.  It  is 
by  looking  at  a  subject  from  various  stand- 
points that  we  are  enabled  to  come  to  an  in- 
telligent judgment  in  regard  to  it.  If  Friends 
therefore  will  remember  that  a  difference  in 
opinions  does  not  imply  disunity,  our  columns 
may  be  a  safe  medium  for  presenting  ques- 
tions affecting  the  general  good,  presuming 
that  essays  for  this  purpose  will  of  course  be 
written  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherly 
kindness.  "The  most  effectual  method  of 
expelling  error  is  not  to  meet  it  sword  in 
hand,  but  gradually  to  instil  great  truths? 
with  which  it  cannot  easily  coexist,  and  by 
which  the  mind  outgrows  it."  The  views  for 
which  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  will  be 
found  in  the  editorials.  A  few  words  for 
those  who  think  that  too  much  space  in  our 
paper  is  occupied  with  matter  from  "old 
Journals,"  and  what  has  before  been  pub- 
lished. Such  objections  chiefly  originate 
with  those  whose  libraries  are  richly  furnished, 
and  who  have  free  access  to  the  literature  of 
the  day  as  it  comes  from  the  press.  For  these 
our  paper  can  have  no  special  interest,  unless 
it  contains  something  new.  Not  so  with  many 
of  our  subscribers  differently  situated.  Some 
are  in  isolated  places,  with  very  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  books  of  any  kind,  and 
especially  Friend's  books.  The  reprint  of 
some  particular  work  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
quested by  this  class,  and  we  feel  it  due  them 
to  devote  a  brief  space  to  such  a  purpose. 

The  printed  extracts  from  Fox  and  Kersey 
in  relation  to  rising  in  time  of  prayer,  which 
have  been  sent  us  anonymously,  are  a  protest 
against  any  violation  of  the  form,  but  do  not 
answer  the  inquiry  of  "  A  Young  Reader," 
why  Friends  adopted  that  form  ? 

Note.— We  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
address  of  Elizabeth  K.  Eastburn.  Clerk  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  is  New  Hope,  Pa.,  instead  of 
Lahaska,  as  inserted  in  Friends'  Almanac. 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  Second  month,  1869,  in  Knox, 
Albany  Co.,  N.Y.,  Phebe  C,  wife  of  Win.  D.  Daven- 
port, in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  Her  sufferings 
during  most  of  her  illness  were  severe,  yet  she  bore 
them  with  true  Christian  resignation,  her  constant 
prayer  being  for  patience  until  it  should  please  her 
Heavenly  Father  to  release  her.  Her  mind  was 
calm  and  clear,  giving  evidence  her  work  was  done. 


When  told  by  her  physician  that  her  recovery  was 
doubtful,  she  replied,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  One  that  doeth  all  things  well,"  and  frequently 
referred  to  the  approaching  close  with  great  com- 
posure. Her  quiet  spirit  and  correct  judgment 
rendered  her  a  useful  member  of  Society,  having 
for  muny  years  faithfully  and  humbly  filled  the 
most  weighty  appointments  therein.  We  therefore 
deeply  feel  that  another  mother  in  Israel  has  de- 
parted, leaving  a  void  not  easily  filled.  One  who 
knew  her  well,  justly  remarked,  but  few  women 
have  lived  so  many  years  and  made  so  few  mis- 
takes." 

She  was  a  member  of  Duanesburg  Mo.  Meeting. 

friends'  charitable  fuel  association 
Will  meet  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  Street 
Meeting-house.  Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Third  month  10th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

From  the  Nation. 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  IN  CHILDREN.* 

1  The  author  takes  for  his  motto  the  words 
of  Prof.  Donders  :  "  I  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  a  short-sighted  eye  is  a  diseased  eye." 
Probably  four  out  of  every  five  readers  of 
this  page  do  not  believe  Donders.  Popularly, 
"  a  near-sighted  eye  is  a  strong  eye."  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  make  the  experiment  of 
telling  the  next  man  he  meets  with  glasses 
that  his  eyes  are  diseased.  We  assure  him  of 
a  cool  and  incredulous  reception.  Every  one 
has  friends  or  relations  who  are  near-sighted, 
but  who  work  long  and  hard  by  lamp-light, 
and  endure  it  as  well  as  anybody ;  and  we 
are  not  ready  to  believe  that  our  friends — 
still  less  ourselves — labor  under  a  "  chronic 
organic  disease  "  of  the  eyes.  Still,  the  words 
upon  the  title-page  confront  us  with  the  dis- 
agreeable assertion  of  this  fact.  Before  ex- 
amining Dr.  Cohn's  book,  let  us  state  plainly 
what  a  near-sighted  eye  is,  and  how  it  merits 
to  be  called  diseased. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  eye  can 
read  a  printed  page  like  this  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet.  He  can  bring  the  page  gradually 
nearer,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his 
eye,  and  still  be  enabled  to  read,  through  a 
conscious  effort — an  actual  muscular  effort — 
of  which  the  rationale  is  as  follows :  The 
rays  of  light  pass  through  the  lens,  called 
crystalline,  placed  in  the  central  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  are  focused  upon  the  retina,  as  the 
picture  in  a  magic  lantern  is  focused  by  the 

*  "  Untersuchungen  der  Augen  von  10.060  Schul- 
kindern,  nebst  Vorschlagen  zur  Verbesserung  der 
den  Augen  nachtheiligen  SchuleinrJchtungen.  Eine 
atiologisehe  Sturtie  von  Hermann  Cohn,  Med.  et 
Philos.  Dr.  Augenarzt  in  Breslau."  Leipzig,  1867. 
8vo.  pp.  171.  [An  Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  10,- 
060  School-children  ;  with  suggestions  for  the  cor- 
rection of  certain  arrangements  in  schools  injurious 
to  the  eyes  ;  by  Dr.  H.  Cohn,  of  Breslau.] 
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lens  upon  the  white  sheet.  Distant  rays  are 
exactly  focused  by  the  normal  eye  at  rest — 
and  therefore  vision  of  distant  objects  is 
clear.  But  to  focus  a  near  object  exactly  of 
course  requires  a  lens  of  a  different  shape; 
and  this  slight  change  of  shape  is  actually 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  tiny  muscle  within 
the  eye.  When  normal  eyes  are  engaged 
upon  objects  within  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
foot,  this  muscle  is  constantly  at  work,  adapt- 
ing the  shape  of  the  lens  to  suit  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  the  muscle  may  become 
wearied  with  overwork.  It  may  ache,  and 
set  the  whole  eye  aching.  More  than  this, 
the  effort — expressively  called  "  straining  the 
eye" — produces  a  pressure  upon  the  coats  of 
the  eyeball  from  within  ;  and  in  young  chil- 
dren these  coats  are  delicate,  and  may  easily 
acquire  a  tendency  to  give  way  before  this 
constant  pressure.  The  pernicious  habit  of 
holding  the  head  down  to  the  book  tends  to 
the  same  result,  for  of  course  the  blood  rushes 
into  the  eye,  crowding  it  still  further,  and  in- 
creasing the  tendency — if  any  exists — to  a 
gradual  bulging  out  of  the  eye.  Here,  then, 
is  the  whole  story.  An  eye  is  overworked  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  its  fluid  contents 
press  too  severely  upon  its  coats ;  the  pressure 
is  continued,  six  hours  a  day,  for  two  or  three 
thousand  days ;  the  process  is  begun  at  an 
age  when  the  whole  body  is  soft,  when  even 
the  bones  will  bend  before  breaking  ;  the  eye- 
ball begins  gradually  to  lose  its  correct  shape  ; 
it  yields  at  the  back  part,  and  thus  becomes 
slightly  elongated.  This  condition  is  near- 
sightedness. The  retina,  at  the  rear  of  the 
eye,  is  too  far  from  the  lens  to  receive  an 
image  properly  focused.  Further  optical  ex- 
planation is  here  out  of  place;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  this  simple  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  eyeball  constitutes  near-sightedness,  and 
that  this  changed  condition  is  not  a  healthy 
one,  but  often  tends  to  a  steadilv  increasing 
disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing partial  or  total  blindness  in  the  end. 

Thus  is  our  author's  motto  justified.  As 
to  his  observations,  they  are  truly  invaluable, 
as  being  really  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
have  been  alike  wide  in  their  range,  ample  in 
number,  and  minutely  careful  in  each  in- 
stance. He  has  examined  five  schools  of  low 
grade  in  the  village  of  Langer.bielau,  near 
Breslau,  and  twentv-eight  schools— of  six 
orders— in  the  latter  city.  The  ages  of  the 
10,060  pupils  varied  from  seven  to  twenty-two 
years.  The  examination  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  winter  term  of  1865-6,  with  all  the 
appliances  known  to  modern  science  for  ob- 
taining trustworthy  results.  The  mode  of 
examination  was  as  follows:  Every  Scholar 
was  bidden  to  stand  in  a,  good  light,  and  read 
from  a  sheet  printed  lor  the  especial  purposes 


of  this  test;  the  type  being  at  a  distance  of 
four  feet  from  his  eye3.  Those  who  could  not 
read  rapidly  from  this  sheet  were  noted,  as 
deficient  in  visual  power.  Each  one  thus 
noted  as  deficient  wa5>  then  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination  by  the  means  of  glasses 
and  the  opthalmoscope  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Cohn,  himself.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion gave  the  surprising  total  of  1,730  chil- 
dren— over  17  per  cent,  of  all  examined — as 
more  or  less  deficient  in  sight.  We  will  give 
a  rapid  summary  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
results. 

The  number  of  children  with  defective 
vision  increases  steadily,  through  seven  grades 
of  schools,  from  5  per  cent,  in  the  lowest 
grade  to  31*7  per  cent,  in  the  highest.  This 
large  proportion,  nearly  one-third  in  the 
highest,  is  not  accidental,  for  it  is  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  two  gymnasia  (an- 
swering to  our  American  "  colleges  ")  con- 
taining 1,195  pupils.  The  proportion  in  the 
city  schools  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in 
the  country  schools.  Of  the  1,730  with 
defective  vision,  1,004  were  near-sighted, 
very  trifling  cases  of  the  affection  not  being 
included. 

No  school  was  without  myopic  (i.  e.,  near- 
sighted) scholars.  The  village  schools,  on 
the  average,  had  1*4  per  cent.;  the  city 
schools  eight  times  as  many  (11*4  per  cent.). 
In  the  city  there  was  a  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  myopes  from  the  lowest  grade 
of  school  up  to  the  highest;  i.  e.,  from  6*7  per 
cent,  up  to  26  2  per  cent.  In  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasia,  115  were  near  sighted, 
against  about  135  who  were  not  so!  As  to 
age,  among  the  pupils  in  the  village  schools, 
243  were  found  who  had  attended  school  not 
more  than  six  months ;  of  these,  not  one  was 
near  sighted.  The  proportion  rises  steadily,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  school,  from  the  young- 
est to  the  oldest  classes.  The  degree  of  affec- 
tion increases  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
scholars  and  the  rank  of  the  school.  Less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  near-sighted  required 
glasses  between  Nos.  6  and  15;  the  remainder 
weaker  glasses.  Near  one-half  required  No, 
24,  or  a  weaker  glass. 

Without  going  further  into  Dr,  Cohn's  sta- 
tistics, surely  here  is  enough  to  Bel  US  On  the 
inquiry  for  causes.  No  near-sightedne<<  be- 
fore the  school  age — and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  oldest  pupils  near-sighted  !  Our  author 
sums  up  his  results  with  the  remarks  :  M  I 
am  far  from  attributing  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  near-sightedness  among  school  chil- 
dren exclusively  to  the  school ;  but  a  due  re- 
spect for  hygienic  laws  should  compel  us  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  no  one  can  point  out 
even  a  possible  cause  of  harm."  The  points 
which  he  would  see  attended  to  are: 
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"  1.  School  desks  and  seats  adapted  to  sup- 
port the  child's  body  in  a  healthy  position, 
with  his  eyes  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
book. 

"  2.  Very  well  lighted  school-rooms,  to  re- 
move the  temptation  to  hold  the  book  near 
the  face — a  prolific  source  of  the  increase  of 
near-sightedness. 

"  3.  Statutes  to  prevent  school  children 
from  wearing  glasses  unless  ordered  and 
selected  by  a  physician. 

"4.  Strict  disciplinary  measures  to  prevent 
scholars  amusing  themselves  by  squinting  (a 
popular  athletic  pastime!) 

"5.  Instruction  in  normal  schools,  that' 
teachers  in  future  may  be  aware  of  the  evils 
arising  from  bad  hygienic  arrangements  in 
schools."    He  adds : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  suggestions 
should  be  attended  to  by  those  in  authority, 
the  result  would  be,  not  indeed  the  complete 
banishment  of  diseased  eyes  from  the  world, 
but  a  great  diminution  of  the  number  of  1  dis- 
ea  es  of  refraction '  in  children." 

In  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
school- desks  and  seats,  Dr.  Colin  found  almost 
universally  prevalent  these  faults  :  1.  They 
did  not  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  pupils. 
2.  The  feet  were  unsupported.  3.  The  book 
was  brought  too  near  the  face.  4.  The  seat 
was  away  from  the  desk  (in  order  to  allow 
the  scholar  to  rise  in  his  place,)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  body  had  to  stoop  for- 
ward very  much.  This  was  one  of  the  chief 
faults  found.  5.  Desk  tops  flat,  instead  of 
inclined.  He  says,  "  In  every  class  where  I 
was  present  during  the  exercise  of  writing,  I 
was  able  to  show  the  teacher  that  the  eyes  of 
almost  every  scholar  were  but  two  or  three 
inches  distant  from  the  paper,  instead  of  a 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  as  they  ought  to 
be."  His  suggestions  are,  to  support  the  feet; 
to  bring  the  seat  and  the  desk  so  near  that 
the  edge  of  the  latter  shall  project  an  inch 
over  the  former ;  to  make  the  desk  from  6| 
to  9  inches  higher  than  the  seat,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  scholar ;  and  to  incline  the 
desk-top  moderately.  The  windows  of  school- 
rooms also  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  Dr.  Cohn.  He  says,  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted,  "The  number  of 
near-sighted  pupils  in  the  twenty  elementary 
schools  is  in  each  case  proportional  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  street,  the  height  of  the 
opposite  houses,  and  the  lowness  of  the  story 
in  the  school-house  in  which  the  class  is 
placed." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  glasses,  we  find  our 
author  reprehending  in  strong  terms  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  pair  for  reading  and 
for  viewing  distant  objects.    It  is  almost  sure 


to  bring  on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  degree  of 
near-sightedness.  Bad  type,  fine  maps,  writ- 
ing on  slates  or  with  poor  ink,  reading  in  bed, 
by  firelight  or  moonlight,  fine  embroidery, 
etc.,  are  also  more  or  less  potent  causes ;  to 
which  he  adds  congenitarpredisposition.  We 
would  point  out,  as  another  cause,  the  over- 
heating of  school- rooms.  It  needs  no  proof 
to  show  that  this  must  cause  congestion  of  the 
eyes — which  is  one  of  the  strongest  operating 
causes  in  producing  near-sightedness.  But 
an  anecdote  (for  the  truth  of  which  we  vouch) 
will  set  this  in  a  clear  light.  A  lady,  re- 
cently visiting  one  of  the  colored  normal 
schools  in  Richmond,  found  a  class  of  young 
girls  standing  against  the  wall,  behind  the 
stove — apparently  because  there  was  no  other 
place  to  stand.  They  all  held  their  books 
within  a  very  few  inches  of  their  faces,  and 
on  being  asked  why  they  did  so,  replied  that 
they  could  not  see  to  read  otherwise  (which 
was  really  the  case).  They  were  sent  out  of 
doors  to  cool  themselves,  and  on  returning 
they  could  read  at  the  proper  distance.  Pre- 
ciselv  the  same  state  of  things  was  encoun- 
tered in  another  school :  temporary  myopia 
from  standing  behind  a  stove,  cured  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  fresh  air. 

Dr.  Cohn  found  the  opposite  condition  to 
near-sightedness  in  239  children— less  than 
one-fourth  as  many.  Nor  does  the  proportion 
increase  in  the  higher  schools,  but  the  far- 
sighted  are  distributed  without  any  seeming 
law.  How  extensive  these  evils  are  in  our  own 
country  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  few  persons  are  aware  of  their 
magnitude.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  physicians 
to  arouse  the  public,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Jeffries  (Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  5,)  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  American  Ophthalrao- 
logical  Society  (Mass.  Teacher,  for  December,) 
articles  bearing  upon  this  point.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  above  sources  for  a  fuller 
discussion  than  we  can  find  room  to  give. 


PRIVATE  PRAYER. 

The  root  that  produces  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  tree,  with  all  its  spreading  branches, 
verdant  leaves,  and  refreshing  fruit,  that  which 
gains  for  it  sap,  life,  vigor,  and  fruitfulness,  is 
all  unseen  ;  and  the  farther  and  the  deeper  the 
roots  spread  beneath,  the  more  the  tree  ex- 
pands above.  Christians,  if  you  long  to 
bring  forth  all  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  strike 
your  roots  deep  and  wide  in  private  prayers. 
That  faith  and  support,  that  strength  and 
grace,  which  you  seek  of  God  in  secret,  that 
it  may  be  exercised  in  the  hour  of  need,  God 
will  in  that  hour  give  it  you  before  men. — 
Bickersteth. 
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From  the  Country  Grntleman. 

life's  winter. 
I  never  see  an  old  man  make  over  all  his 
property  to  his  children,  and  then  go  and  live 
with  them  without  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness. 
Even  though  his  children  are  the  kindest,  his 
position  henceforth  will  be  one  of  dependence, 
even  though  it  is  his  money  that  supplies  all 
his  wants. 

We  are  all  of  us  most  ungrateful  mortals. 
We  very  soon  forget  the  benefits  we  receive, 
but  put  on  magnifying  glasses  when  we  look 
at  those  we  confer  on  others. 

If  God  has  enabled  you  to  provide  well  for 
your  old  age,  give  thanks  to  him  for  it,  and 
keep  it  in  your  own  name  while  you  live.  It 
will  be  time  enough  then  to  parcel  it  out 
among  your  heirs.  If  you  are  too  feeble  in 
mind  and  body  to  transact  your  business 
yourself,  let  one  of  your  children  have  a 
home  with  you,  and  carry  on  the  estate  for 
you.  The  sentiment  in  one  of  the  old  Apoc- 
ryphal books  of  the  Bible  is  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  Solomon- — "  Give  not  thy  goods  to  an- 
other lest  it  repent  thee :  neither  give  thy 
wife  or  children  power  over  thee  ;  for  better 
it  is  that  they  should  seek  unto  thee  than' 
that  thou  shouldst  seek  unto  them." 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  live  so  that  we  have 
a  home  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  and 
friends,  to  so  keep  the  heart  young  and  fresh 
that  it  can  rejoice  in  the  pleasures  and  hopes 
of  youth.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  rule  in  the  heart  that  one 
can  meet  his  sorrows  of  old  age  with  calm- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  But  it  is  also  a  good 
gift  of  God  if  he  has  enabled  us  in  the  sum- 
mer to  prepare  for  the  winter  of  life,  and  we 
should  not  lightly  put  away  from  us  such  a 
blessing.  The  aged  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  distribute,  as  God  has  prepared  them, 
to  the  various  calls  of  benevolence,  which  are 
daily  arising,  and  not  be  compelled  to  ask  a 
pittance  for  the  purpose  from  the  kindest  son 
or  daughter. 

Let  "grandfather's  house"  be  the  Mecca  of 
all  the  children,  and  encourage  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  it,  and,  depend  upon  it,  your  old 
age  will  be  a  hundred- fold  more  cheerful  and 
honored  than  it  would  ever  be  beside  another 
hearthstone.  J.  E.  M  C. 


MY  CROSS. 
It  is  not  heavy,  agonizing  won, 

Bearing  rundown  with  hopeless,  crushing  weight; 
No  ray  of  comfort  in  the  gathering  gloom, 

A  heart  hereaved — a  household  desolate — 
It  is  not  sickness,  with  her  withering  hand, 

Keeping  me  low  upon  a  couch  of  pain  ; 
Longing  each  morning  for  the  weary  night, 

At  night  for  weary  day  to  come  again — 
It  is  not  slander,  with  her  evil  tongue, 

'Tie  no  presumptuous  lin  against  my  God. 


Not  reputation  lost,  nor  friends  betrayed, — 

That  such  is  not  my  cioss  I  thank  my  God. 
Mine  is  a  dally  cross  of  petty  cares, 

Of  little  duties  pressing  on  my  heart, 
Of  little  troubles  hard  to  reconcile, 

Of  inward  struggles— overcome  in  part. 
My  feet  are  weary  in  their  daily  round, 

My  heart  is  weary  of  its  daily  care, 
My  sinful  nature  often  doth  rebel  : 

I  pray  for  grace  my  daily  cross  to  bear.  »* 
It  is  not  heavy,  Lord,  yet  oft  I  pine ; 

It  is  not  heavy,  but  :tis  every wheie, 
By  day  and  night  each  hour  my  cross  I  bear: 

I  dare  not  lay  it  down — Thou  keep'st  it  there. 

I  dare  not  lay  it  down.    I  only  ask 
That,  taking  up  my  daily  cross,  I  may 

Follow  my  Master  humbly,  step  by  sjtep, 

Through  clouds  and  darkness,  unto  perfect  day. 


WHAT  THE  SPARROW  CHIRPS. 
I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree  : 
My  life  is  of  little  value  ; 

But  the  dear  Lord  careth  for  me. 
He  gave  me  a  coat  of  feathers, 

It  is  very  plain,  I  know  ; 
"With  never  a  speck  of  crimson, 

For  it  was  not  made  for  show  ; 
But  keeps  me  warm  in  winter, 

And  it  shields  me  from  the  rain  ; 
Were  it  bordered  with  gold  or  purple, 

Perhaps  it  would  make  me  vain. 
By  and  by  when  the  spring-time  cometh, 

I  will  huild  me  a  little  neat, 
"With  many  a  chirp  of  pleasure, 

In  the  spot  I  like  the  best. 
And  He  will  give  me  wisdom 

To  build  it  of  leaves  most  brown  ; 
Waim  and  soft  it  must  be  for  my  birdies, 

And  so  I  will  line  it  with  down. 
I  have  no  barn  or  storehouse, 

I  neither  sow  nor  reap  ; 
God  gives  me  a  sparrow's  portion, 

But  never  a  seed  to  keep. 
If  my  meal  is  sometimes  scanty, 

Close  picking  makes  it  sweet  ; 
I  have  always  enough  to  feed  me, 

And  ''life  is  more  than  meat." 
I  know  there  are  many  sparrows  ; 

All  over  the  world  we  are  found  ; 
But  our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth 

When  one  of  us  falls  to  the  grouud. 
Though  small,  we  are  never  forgotten  ; 

Though  weak,  we  are  never  afraid  ; 
For  we  know  that  the  dear  Lord  keepeth 

The  life  of  the  creatures  he  made. 
I  fly  through  the  thickest  forests, 

I  light  on  many  a  spray  ; 
I  have  no  chart  nor  compass, 

But  1  never  lose  my  way. 

And  I  fold  my  wings  at  twilight, 

Wherever  I  happen  to  be  ; 
For  the  Father  is  always  watching, 

And  no  harm  will  come  to  mc. 
I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree  ; 
But  I  know  that  the  Father  loves  me. 

Have  you  less  faith  than  me  f 

— Missionary  Echo. 
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From  the  Independent. 
SANE  AND  INSANE. 

The  feature  which  most  distinguishes  mod- 
ern from  ancient  civilization  is  the  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  classes.  And  there  is  no 
better  test  of  the  progress  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion than  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  Much  less  than  a  century  ago  insane 
persons  were  regarded  the  subjects  of  demoni- 
acal possession.  They  were  the  objects  of 
shocking  cruelties,  which  sprung  from  fear. 
The  mad  houses  were  hells  on  earth.  Bedlam 
was  one  of  the  sights  of  London.  Straw  and 
darkness,  chains  and  whips  were  the  chief 
remedies  administered  to  minds  diseased  ;  and 
these  by  vulgar  and  brutal  keepers  of  the  rank 
cf  turnkeys.  Less  than  a  century  ago  it  is 
evident  that  the  famous  slave-trader  turned 
divine,  John  Newton,  as  well  as  Cowper,  the 
poet,  believed  the  lunacy  of  the  latter  to  be 
the  effect  of  diabolical  agency,  permitted  by 
Providence  for  a  time  and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. 

About  that  very  time,  however,  a  better 
day  had  dawned.  Dr.  Charles  Cotton,  him- 
self a  minor  poet  of  some  merit,  was  almost 
if  not  quite  the  first  to  treat  lunatics  on  hu- 
mane and  philosophical  principles.  It  was  to 
his  skill  that  Cowper  owed  his  partial  resto- 
ration, and  that  the  world  owes  his  charming 
poems  and  still  more  charming  letters.  The 
madness  of  George  III.  brought  the  Quaker 
doctor,  Willis,  to  public  notice,  and  drew  gen- 
eral attention  to  his  system  of  treatment  of 
this  terrible  disease.  A  disease  terrible  in- 
deed, but  yet  one  of  the  most  treatable,  if 
taken  in  season.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  this  application  of 
science  to  humanity  was  made  in  France. 
And  it  was  in  the  very  height  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  that  the  experiment  was  first  tried  of 
taking  off  the  chains  from  the  most  furious 
maniacs,  and  mitigating  their  madness  by 
ameliorating  their  condition,  and  using  kind- 
ness and  humanity  instead  of  fear  and  force 
as  the  method  of  their  treatment.  Much, 
indeed,  of  the  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane  is  due  to  the  enlightened 
skill  of  the  French  Physicians. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  science  of  the 
cure  or  alleviation  of  insanity.  And  we  are 
quite  as  far  advanced  in  this  country  as  in 
Europe  in  this  particular.  And  we  believe 
that  there  are  fewer  abuses  connected  with  this 
branch  of  therapeutics  here  than  there.  For 
there  are  much  fewer  private  madhouses  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  The  in- 
sane of  all  conditions  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
treated  in  public  institutions,  subject  to  regu- 
lar visitation  and  constant  supervision  from  ! 


without  and  above.  Of  course,  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  these  being  perverted  into  the  in- 
struments of  private  selfishness  or  malice  than 
establishments  more  removed  from  constant 
inspection.  Shocking  abuses  in  this  kind  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  private  madhouses  in 
England  before  Lord  Brougham  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  and  obtained  legal 
supervision  and  personal  responsibility  for 
them.  Cases  still  occasionally  come  to  light 
which  show  that  the  cure  has  not  yet  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 

That  such  cases  may  occur  in  our  own  in- 
stitutions occasionally  is  not  impossible.  But 
that  they  happen  frequently  is  most  unlikely. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  disease  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
persuaded  that  an  insane  person  is  sane.  For 
the  symptoms  are  very  often  carefully  con- 
cealed through  the  very  morbid  skill  of  the 
patient  himself.  And  insanity  is  well  known 
to  coexist  with  great  powers  of  mind.  Cowper, 
for  instance,  for  nearly  forty  years,  suffered 
under  the  delusion  that  all  the  misery  which 
had  ever  existed  in  the  world  was  owing  to 
the  wrath  of  God  at  his  own  sins ;  and  that 
he  would  drop  into  hell  the  moment  he  died. 
Under  this  delusion  he  three  times  attempted 
suicide.  And  while  thus  suffering,  he  wrote 
the  poems  which  will  be  the  delight  of  the 
English  speaking  race  as  long  as  the  language 
endures.  And  one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  it 
is  the  most  dreadful,  of  his  minor  poems — 
"  The  Castaway  " — was  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  when  plunged  in  the  very  abyss  of 
moody  madness.  And  a  learned  foreigner, 
recently  deceased,  composed  laborious  works, 
requiring  great  skill  and  exactness,  while  an 
inmate  of  an  insane  asylum,  and  an  unques- 
tionably proper  inmate  of  it. 

But,  while  a  common  observer  might  easily 
be  made  to  believe  that  a  lunatic  is  a  sane 
person,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  a  trained 
observer,  dealing  habitually  and  scientifically 
with  diseased  minds,  should  mistake  a  sane 
person  for  a  lunatic.  If  there  be  cases  of 
sane  persons  detained  in  asylums  to  subserve 
private  ends,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  is  an  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
To  make  this  probable  some  sufficient  induce- 
ment must  be  shown.  In  private  madhouses, 
kept  by  the  class  of  persons  who  often  kept 
them  in  England,  the  motive  of  high  pay 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  operate.  But  in 
our  public  institutions  the  pay  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  number 
of  his  patients  ;  while  his  work  is  very  mate- 
rially increased,  and  especially  if  he  have  to 
deal  with  a  sane  man.  He  would  have  no 
inducement  to  commit  so  grave  a  crime,  at 
the  constant  risk  of  detection  and  ruin,  un- 
less we  suppose  the  very  improbable  one  of 
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bribery  and  corruption.  But  while  we  think 
the  panics  which  occasionally  prevail  as  to 
the  danger  of  being  shut  up  in  a  madhouse 
while  sane  are  to  be  classed  with  the  fears  of 
being  buried  alive  or  murdered  to  supply 
subjects  for  the  dissecting-table,  we  do  opine 
that  some  more  careful  provision  should  be 
made  by  law  for  ascertaining  the  mental  con- 
dition of  apatient  before  committing  him  to  an 
asylum. 

TABLE  CONVEESATION. 

You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  charac- 
ter is  imparted  and  received  at  the  table.  Pa- 
rents too  often  forget  this ;  and  therefore  in- 
stead of  swallowing  your  food  in  sullen  silence, 
instead  of  brooding  over  your  business,  in- 
stead of  severely  talking  about  others,  let  the 
conversation  at  the  table  be  genial,  kind,  so- 
cial and  cheering.  Don't  bring  disagreeable 
things  to  the  table  in  your  conversation,  any 
more  than  you  would  in  your  dishes.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  more  good  company  you 
have  at  your  table,  the  better  for  your  chil- 
dren. Every  conversation  with  company  at 
your  table  is  an  educator  of  the  family.' 
Hence  the  intelligence  and  the  refinement 
and  the  appropriate  behaviour  of  a  family 
which  is  given  to  hospitality.  Never  feel 
that  intelligent  visitors  can  be  anything  but 
a  blessing  to  you  and  yours.  How  few  have 
fully  gotten  hold  of  the  fact,  that  company 
and  conversation  at  the  table  are  no  small 
part  of  education! 


VALLEY  OF  JEHOSAPHAT. 

The  efforts  the  Jews  have  made,  and  suffer- 
ings, losses  and  humiliations  they  have  borne 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sepulture  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  form  a  singular  feature 
in  human  history.  No  other  nation  has  ever 
thus  struggled,  not  to  live  in  their  own  land, 
but  to  be  suffered  to  lay  their  dust  therein. 
Many  descriptions  have  been  made  of  this 
marvellous  place  ;  but  I  confess  none  of  them 
ever  afforded  me  a  notion  of  its  actual  appear- 
ance. Wandering  alone  past  the  fountain  of 
Piloam  and  by  the  arid  bed  of  Kedron,  it  sud- 
denly opened  on  me  a  perfect  mountain  of 
graves — a  hillside  paved  with  sepulchral  slabs. 
Each  stone  is  small,  so  small  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bodies  must  be  buried  per- 
pendicularly. At  all  events,  if  the  multitude 
there  interred  were  simultaneously  to  arise 
they  would  form  a  crowd  as  dense  and  com- 
pact as  it  would  be  enormous.    Short  Hebrew 

inscriptions — sonic  evidently  ol*  great  age — 
are  on  all  the  stones;  and  these  are  laid  to- 
gether, with  intervals  of  only  a  few  inches,  as 
in  our  oldest  churches.    The  slabs  are  almost. 

on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  of  equal 

height,  so  that  it  is  literally  one  large  pave 


ment  of  death — an  appalling,  almost  an  over- 
whelming sight. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


A  HELPING  HAND. 

Mr.  Wakeman  had  been  sick  all  the  spring, 
and  as  a  consequence,  all  his  farm-work  was 
behindhand.  There  seemed  a  poor  prospect, 
indeed,  for  his  sickly  wife  and  little  ones  for 
the  coming  year.  Anxiety  for  them  doubt- 
less made  his  recovery  still  slower.  He  had 
managed  to  get  a  few  things  planted  in  the 
garden,  but  the  exertion  had  brought  him 
down  to  his  bed  again.  Now  he  could  only 
look  out  of  the  window  and  sigh  at  the  en- 
croaching weeds  and  the  barren  fields,  he 
should  reap  nothing  from  in  harvest  time.  It 
made  him  groan  to  see  his  delicate  wife  try- 
ing to  cut  off  some  sticks  of  wood  to  boil  her 
kettle,  and  he  knew  that  was  only  a  little  of 
the  hardships  she  had  been  obliged  to  endure. 

A  new  neighbor  had  just  bought  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity,  and  he  chanced  to  be  passing 
when  Mrs.  Wakeman  was  thus  employed.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  momentto  enter  thelittlegate 
and  respectfully  take  the  axe  from  her  hands, 
with  a  cheery  "  Let  me  help  you,"  and  then, 
with  a  hearty  good-will,  he  proceeded  to  pile 
up  enough  w7ood  to  last  her  a  day  or  two.  It 
required  but  a  little  effort  of  his  strong  arms, 
but  oh,  what  a  world  of  hard  labor  it  saved 
her ! 

Mr.  Bryant  called  for  a  few  minutes  on  his 
sick  neighbor.  There  was  such  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  air  about  him,  that  he  unconscious- 
ly raised  and  invigorated  the  sick  man's 
spirits  as  a  bracing  sea-breeze  might  his  body. 
His  quick  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  him,  and  his  mind 
was  at  once  made  up.  Deciding  and  acting 
always  went  hand  in  hand  with  John  Bryant. 
That  day  he  spoke  to  a  little  knot  of  farmers 
he  chanced  to  meet,  about  each  of  them  giv- 
ing a  day's  work  to  help  Mr.  Wakeman  on  in 
his  affairs.  All  knew  of  his  illness,  ami 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was,  but  never  con- 
sidered that  they  had  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  sturdy, 
straightforward  way,  now  put  the  ease  in  a 
different  light.  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  is  true,  re- 
marked, with  a  coarse  laugh.  "  It's  none  of 
my  business  if  he  is  sick." 

But  a  word  and  look  of  withering  sarcasm 
sent  him  muttering  on  his  way. 

The  result  of  that  little  chance  gathering, 
as  it  seemed,  was  the  assembling  of  quite  a 
number  of  farmers,  with  their  boys  and  teams, 
to  try  and  put  the  Wakeman  place  a  little 
"  to  rights." 

The  poor  man,  in  his  weakness,  watched 
them  with  dewy  eyes  as  they  plowed  and 
hoed  and  planted,  while  two  young  men  cave 
him  a  day's  chopping  on  some  loads  of  wood 
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thev  had  hauled  for  him.  At  noon  ail  repaired 
to  Mr.  Bryant's  hospitable  dining-room,  where 
a  feast  was  spread  for  them,  and  after  a  short 
nooning,  all  returned  to  their  work  of  benevo- 
lence again,  Never  had  they  worked  with 
heartier  good-will,  nor  with  lighter  hearts. 
Charity  brings  its  own  reward  with  it. 

By  nightfall  the  place  had  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  a  little  attention  for^  a 
month  or  two,  until  Mr.  Wakeman  was  quite 
restored  to  health,  insured  him  good  crops 
and  a  comfortable  prospect  for  his  family.  In- 
deed, he  began  decidedly  to  mend  from  the 
day  that  this  heavy  burden  was  lifted  from 
his  heart.  How  gratefully  he  always  re- 
membered that  act  of  neighborly  kindness  in 
his  hour  of  need  !  How  much  misery  it  had 
saved,  and  yet  how  little  it  had  cost !  No 
one  ever  missed  the  day,  and  God  rewarded 
them  all  doubly  for  all  they  had  done  for 
their  neighbor.  *  We  may  learn  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  in  this  matter  by  the  directions 
which  he  gave  to  his  ancient  people  : 

"  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen 
in  decay" with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve 
him  ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  so- 
journer, that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Thou 
shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thy  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  ; 
because  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that 
thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto." 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

The  Treasurer  of  "  Friends'  Assoc'ation  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  has  received  during 
the  month  : 

From  City  contributions   $101  00 

'«    Friends  of  Bristol,  Fa   1100 

"    Concord,  Pa   7  00 

"    Mullica  Hill,  N.  J   7  00 

m    Makefield  Monthly  Meeting,  additional   23  00 

"    A  Friend,  N.  J   10  00 

"    A  Friend,  Ohio   30  50 

««    Susan  Pusey,  Miiden  Creek,  Pa   5  00 

"    Thos.  Woodnut   10  00 

"    A.  S.,  Fairbury,  111   11  00 

"    Mary  D.  Brown......    100  00 

$315  50 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Phil ada.,  2d  mo.  27,  1869.         30  N.  Third  St. 

"  No  life  is  pleasing  to  God,  that  is  not 
useful  to  man." 

I TE M  S  . 

Science  is  daily  growing  more  audacious.  The 
engineering  feat  of  springing  mines  in  the  army, 
which  was  generally  followed  with  but  limited  suc- 
cess, pales  before  the  attempt  to  overturn  moun- 
tains in  some  of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  West. 
This  introduction  of  miniature  earthquakes  into 
hills  and  mountains,  by  means  of  tunnels  and  pow- 
der, is  an  accomplishment  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  science.  The  Smartville  (Cal.)  blast,  so  long 
in  preparation,  has  been  fired,  and  the  results 
singularly  coincide  with  the  calculations.  A  tunnel 


was  bored  570  feet  in  length,  in  which  were  placed 
1,200  kegs  of  powder.  An  electric  wire  threaded 
the  mazes  of  the  tunnel  and  tapped  each  keg.  At 
a  distance  of  600  feet  the  battery  stood,  connected 
and  charged.  After  public  notice,  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  valleys 
left  their  homes,  and  at  a  stated  hour,  a  romantic 
young  lady  applied  the  lightning.  The  mountain 
rose  some  fifteen  feet,  burst  into  atoms,  and  settled 
back  a  pulverized  mass.  Water  will  do  the  rest. 
It  can  be  washed  now  from  summit  to  base.  Thus 
man  tears  down  what  nature  has  built  and  through 
scienae  gives  us  gold. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mica  is  now  used  in  Germany  in  the  preparation 
of  a  beautiful,  lustrous  bronze  paint.  The  raw  mica 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  partly  by  cleaning  it 
mechanically,  partly  by  boiling  and  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  then  washed  off  and  the  mica  is 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  until  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
silvery  appearance.  It  is  next  ground  up  wet  and 
rolled,  and  then  assorted  by  a  seive  into  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  The  mica  coloring  matter  thus 
obtained  can  be  mixed  in  various  ways  for  practical 
applications. 

The  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  states  that 
a  lady  correspondent  destroyed  the  insects  which 
infested  her  rose-bushes  by  the  use  of  quassia,  and 
that  they  thrived  better  after  its  use  than  before. 
In  the  report  of  the  Alton  (111.)  Horticultural  Society 
quassia  is  recommended  for  destroying  black  and 
green  aphis  in  cherries.  Quassia  may  be  found  in 
any  druggist's  establishment.  Use  two  ounces  to 
a  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
It  will  also  be  found  effective  in  destroying  many 
kinds  of  insects  which  infest  the  flower  garden. 

Calming  Effect  of  Flowers. — It  is  reported  from 
the  Michigan  State  Lunatic  Asylum  that  some  of  the 
severest  eases  of  insanity  in  men  brought  to  the  in- 
stitution in  irons,  and  manifesting  the  most  violent 
symptoms,  have  been  suddenly  calmed  down  to  a 
condition  bordering  on  sanity  by  the  presentation 
of  a  bouquet  gathered  from  the  greenhouse. 

Each  ant  in  an  ant  hill,  it  is  said,  knows  his  com- 
panions. Darwin,  the  naturalist,  several  times 
carried  ants  from  one  hill  to  another,  inhabited  ap- 
parently by  tens  of  thousands  of  ants  ;  but  the 
strangers  were  invariably  detected  and  killed. 
Thinking  that  there  might  be  a  family  odor  by 
which  they  were  recognized,  he  put  some  ants  from 
a  very  large  nest  into  a  bottle  strongly  perfumed 
with  assafcetida,  and  restored  them  after  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  first  they  were  threatened  by  their 
companions,  but  soon  recognized,  and  allowed  to 
pass. 

The  Laws  of  Storms  are  subject  to  so  many  ex- 
ceptions that  the  careful  observer  is  very  often  al- 
most reduced  to  the  confessiou  that  he  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  atmosphere.  The  winter  now  passing 
away  has  been  remarkable  for  its  unseasonable 
mildness  on  land,  and  has  been  attended  with  un- 
usual disaster  from  tempest  on  the  sea.  All  the 
ocean  steamers  have  had  long  passages,  and  been 
baffled  by  the  winds  and  waves  beyond  any  former 
experience.  And  the  question  is  asked,  What  con- 
nection can  there  be  between  the  tranquil  continent 
and  the  stormy  ocean  ?  Severe  winters,  however, 
accompany  hot  summers,  and  it  is  asserted  that  an 
average  temperature  is  preserved  throughout  the 
year,  on  the  plan  of  compensating  for  a  deficiency 
of  heat  in  the  winter  by  an  excess  in  summer.  In 
the  same  way,  an  average  over  the  whole  world 
may  be  preserved  by  cairn  on  the  land  and  storm 
on  the  water,  or  the  reverse.  -  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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From  "Formation  of  Christian  Character." 
MEDITATION. 
BY  HENRY  WARE,  JR. 

This  is  a  great  and  essential  means  of  im- 
provement. It  is  essential  to  self-examination 
and  self-knowledge,  without  which  the  hope 
of  progress  and  of  virtue  is  vain.  No  one 
can  know  his  own  character,  or  be  aware  of 
the  dispositions,  feelings  and  motives  by 
which  he  is  actuated,  except  by  means  of  deep 
and  searching  reflection.  In  the  crowd  of 
business  and  the  hurry  of  the  world,  we  are 
apt  to  rush  on  without  weighing,  as  we  should, 
the  considerations  which  urge  us ;  we  are 
liable  to  neglect  that  close  inspection  of  our- 
selves, and  that  careful  reference  of  our  con- 
duct to  the  unerring  standard  of  right,  which 
are  requisite  both  to  our  knowing  where  we 
are,  and  to  our  keeping  in  the  right  way.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  sometimes  pause  and  look 
around  us,  and  consider  our  ways  ;  that  we 
take  observation  of  the  course  we  are  running, 
and  the  various  influences  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not  driven 
or  drifted  from  the  direction  in  which  wo 
ought  to  be  proceeding.  Without  this  there 
is  no  safety. 

Meditation,  too,  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
digesting  of  religious  truth,  making  fn miliar 
what  we  have  learne  d,  and  incorporating  it 
with  our  own  minds.  We  cannot  even  retain 
it  in  our  memories,  much  less  can  wc  be  ful In- 
sensible of  its   power   and    worth,  except 


through  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  it.  We 
cannot  have  it  ready  at  command,  so  as  to  de- 
fend it  when  assailed,  or  state  it  when  in- 
quired after,  or  apply  it  in  the  emergencies  of 
life,  unless  it  be  familiar  to  us  by  habitual 
meditation  ;  so  that  even  reading  loses  its 
value  if  unaccompanied  by  reflection.  The 
obligations  and  motives  of  duty,  the  promises, 
hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Christian,  the 
great  interests  and  permanent '  realities  by 
which  he  is  to  be  actuated,  are  not  visibly  anil 
tangibly  present  to  him,  like  the  scenes  of  his 
passing  life;  and  they  must  be  made  spirit- 
ually present  by  deliberate  meditation,  if  he 
would  be  guided  and  swayed  by  them.  In- 
deed, without  this,  he  must  be"  without  con- 
sideration or  devotion,  ignorant  of  the  actual 
state  of  his  character,  and  in  constant  danger 
of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  unfriendly  influ- 
ences of  the  world. 

In  attempting,  therefore,  the  acquisition  of 
a  religious  character,  it  is  important  that  vou 
maintain  an  habitual  thoughtful n ess  of  mind. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
no  man  pursues  any  great  interest  ot*  anv 
kind,  in  which  important  consequences  arc  at 
stake,  without  a  profound  and  settled  serious- 
ness of  mind  ;  and  that  a  man  of  really  frivo- 
lous disposition  never  accomplishes  anvthing 
valuable.  How  especially  true  must  this  he, 
in  regard  to  tin1  great  interests  of  religion  and 
eternity!  How  can  you  hope  to  make  pro- 
gress in  that  perplexing  and  difficult  work, 
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the  establishment  of  a  religious  character, 
the  attainment  of  the  great  Christian  accom- 
plishments, without  a  fixed  and  habitual 
t  hough  tfulness? —  a  thoughtfulness  which 
never  forgets  the  vastness  and  responsibility 
of  the  work  assigned  to  man,  nor  loses  the 
consciousness  of  a  relation  to  more  glorious 
beings  that  are  found  upon  the  earth.  This 
must  be  your  habit; — something  more  than 
an  occasional  musing  and  reverie  at  set  times, 
when  you  shall  force  yourself  to  the  task.  It 
must  be  the  uniform  condition  of  your  mind  ; 
as  much  so  as  solicitude  to  the  merchant, 
who  has  great  treasures  exposed  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  ocean  and  the  foe; — a 
solicitude,  in  your  case  not  gloomy,  or  unso- 
cial, or  morose,  but  thoughtful ;  so  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  done  inconsiderately,  or  without 
adverting  to  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  your 
character  and  final  prospects. 

Then,  besides  this  general  state  of  mind, 
there  must  be,  as  I  have  said,  allotted  periods 
of  express  meditation.  As  the  precept  re- 
specting devotion  is,  "  Pray  without  ceasing," 
and  yet  set  times  of  prayer  are  necessary  :  so 
also  while  we  say,  "  Be  always  thoughtful," 
w7e  must  add,  that  particular  seasons  are  ne- 
cessary on  purpose  for  meditation.  You 
must  set  apart  certain  times  for  reflection, 
when  you  shall  deliberately  sit  down  and  sur- 
vey with  keen  scrutiny  yourself,  your  condi- 
tion, your  past  life,  and  the  prospect  before 
you  ;  inquire  into  the  state  of  your  religious 
knowledge  and  personal  attainments ;  and 
strengthen  your  sense  of  responsibility  and 
purposes  of  duty,  by  dwelling  on  the  attri- 
butes and  government  of  God,  the  ways  of 
his  providence,  the  revelations  of  his  word, 
the  requisitions  of  his  will,  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  all  the  affecting  truths  and 
promises  which  the  gospel  displays.  These 
are  to  be  subjects  of  distinct  and  profound 
consideration,  till  your  mind  becomes  imbued 
with  them,  and  until,  filled  and  inspired  by 
the  spiritual  contemplation,  you  are  in  a 
manner  "  changed  into  the  same  image  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  The  proper  season 
for  this  is  the  season  of  your  daily  devotion  ; 
when,  having  shut  out  the  world,  and  sought 
the  nearer  presence  of  God,  your  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  work  fervently.  then,  contempla- 
tion, aided  by  prayer,  ascends  to  heights 
which  it  could  never  reach  alone ;  and  some- 
times, whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body 
it  can  hardly  tell,  soars,  as  it  were  to  the 
third  heaven,  and  enjoys  a  revelation  to 
which,  at  other  hours,  it  is  a  stranger. 

This,  however,  is  an  excitement  of  mind 
which  is  rarely  to  be  expected.  Those  sea- 
sons are  "  few  as  angel's  visits,"  which  lift  the 
gp:rit  to  anything  like  ecstasy.  They  are 
glimpses  of  heaven,  which  the  soul,  in  its 


present  tabernacle,  can  seldom  catch,  only  fre- 
quently enough  to  afford  a  brief  foretaste  of 
that  bliss  to  which  it  shall  hereafter  arrive. 
Its  ordinary  musings  are  less  ethereal ;  happy, 
undoubtedly,  though  oftentimes  clouded  by 
feelings  of  sadness  and  doubt,  and  by  a  sense 
of  unworthiness  and  sin.  But  however  mixed 
they  may  be,  they  are  always  salutary.  If 
sad  and  disheartening,  they  lead  to  more 
vigilent  self-examination,  that  we  may  dis- 
cover their  cause,  and  thus  rekindle  the 
watchlight  that  is  so  essential  to  right  pro- 
gress. If  serene  and  joyous,  they  are  a  pre- 
sent earnest  of  the  peace  which  is  assured  to 
the  righteous,  and  the  joy  of  heart  which  is 
one  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Be 
not,  therefore,  troubled  or  cast  down  (indeed 
never  be  cast  down,  so  long  as  you  can  say  to 
your  soul,  Trust  in  God)  ;  be  not,  I  say,  dis- 
quieted or  cast  down,  because  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  feeling  with  which  you  enter  and  leave 
your  closet,  and  the  changes  from  brightness 
to  gloom,  from  clearness  to  obscurity,  which 
often  pass  over  your  mind.  This,  alas !  is  the 
inheritance  of  our  frail  nature.  An  equal 
vigor  of  thought,  clearness  of  apprehension, 
force  of  imagination,  fervor  of  devotion,  al- 
ways perceiving,  feeling,  adoring,  with  the 
same  vividness  and  satisfaction,  are  to  be  our 
portion  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Here  we  see 
all  things,  "  as  in  a  glass,  darkly  ;"  there  we 
shall  see  "  face  to  face."  Here  the  truths  we 
rejoice  in  are  too  often  like  the  images  of  ab- 
sent friends,  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  bring 
brightly  before  the  eye  of  our  minds;  they 
are  shadowy,  indistinct,  and  fleeting.  But 
there  they  will  be  like  our  friends  themselves, 
always  present  in  their  own  full  form  and 
beauty,  to  dwell  in  the  mind  unfadingly,  and 
constitute  its  bliss.  Be  satisfied,  then,  if  you 
sometimes  arrive,  in  your  meditations,  at  that 
glow  of  elevated  enjoyment  which  you  desire. 
What  you  are  rather  to  seek  for  is  a  calm 
composed  state  of  the  affections,  an  equanim- 
ity of  spirit,  a  serenity  of  temper; — like  the 
quiet  which  an  affectionate  child  experiences 
in  the  circle  of  its  parents  and  brothers, 
where  it  is  not  excited  to  ecstasy  by  the 
thought  of  its  father's  goodness,  but  lives  be- 
neath it  in  a  state  of  equal  and  affectionate 
trust.  Like  this  should  be  the  habitual  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian,  and  if  it  be  thus  with 
you,  let  not  occasional  dulness  or  darkness 
coming  over  your  spirit  in  its  religious  hours, 
dishearten  or  distress  you. 

This  I  say,  because  many  persons  of  truly 
devout  habits  have  unquestionably  suffered 
much  from  this  cause.  In  the  natural  fluc- 
tuations of  the  animal  spirits,  or  the  nervous 
system,  or  the  bodily  health,  they  sometimes 
find  themselves  cold  at  heart,  and  seemingly 
insensible  to   religious  considerations.  It 
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I  seems  to  them  that  their  hearts  have  waxed  | 
gross,  that  their  eyes  are  closed,  and  their 
ears  become  dull  of  hearing.  In  vain  do  they 
read  and  think ;  they  cannot  arouse  them- 
1  selves  to  anything  like  a  M  realizing  sense''  of 
I  these  great  objects  ;  but  regard  with  a  stupid 
unconcern  what  at  other  times  has  been  the 
source  of  their  chief  enjoyment.  But  let  the 
humble  and  timid  believer  be  of  good  cheer. 
This  is  not  always  the  sign  of  guilt,  or  of  de- 
sertion by  God.  It  may  be  traced  to  the 
original  and  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
human  nature ;  it  is  to  be  lamented  as  such, 
but  not  to  be  repented  of  as  sin  ;  and  one  may 
not  expect  to  be  relieved  from  it,  till  the  soul 

j     is  freed  from  the  body.     Let  him  watch  the 

)  course  of  his  mind,  and  he  will  find  the  same 
inequality  of  feelings  to  exist  upon  other  sub- 
jects. He  does  not  at  all  times  take  an  equal 
interest  in  his  ordinary  concerns,  nor  does  he 
at  all  times  feel  the  highest  warmth  of  affec- 

5  tion  toward  his  parent,  friend  or  child.  Let 
him  observe  others,  and  he  will  discover  the 

j  same  variations  in  them.  They  will  confess 
it  to  be  so.     The  oldest  and  most  established 

'  Christians  will  describe  themselves  to  have 
passed  their  whole  pilgrimage  in  this  state  of 

e     fluctuation.     Read  the  private  journals  of 

I  distinguished  believers,  and  you  find  in  them 
e  frequent  complaints  of  lukewarmness,  indif- 
e  ference,  and  deadness  of  heart.  They  mourn 
e  over  it,  they  bewail  it,  they  strive  against  it, 
'*  and  yet  it  adheres  to  them  as  long  as  they 
»  live.  It  is  not,  therefore,  your  peculiar  sin, 
J  but  a  common  infirmity.  Regard  it  in  this 
lt  light ;  and  do  not  let  it  destroy  your  peace  of 
sj  mind,  or  lead  you  to  overlook  the  rational 
(     evidence  that  your  heart  is  right  with  God. 

But  also,  on  the  other  hand,  —  for  the 

II  Christian's  path  is  hedged  in  with  dangers  on 
lt  every  side,  and  in  trying  to  escape  from  one 
e'  it  is  easy  to  rush  into  another, — take  heed 
nl  that  you  do  not  unwarrantably  apply  this 
a'  consolation  and  make  this  excuse  to  yourself 
ie  in  cases  in  which  you  really  deserve  blame. 
es  Do  not  let  this  apology,  which  is  designed 
's>  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  humble  and  watch- 
,e  ful,  be  used  by  you  as  a  cover  for  negligence 
e*  and  sinful  self-confidence.  Remember  that 
te  your  unsatisfactory  state  of  religious  sensibility 
l'  may  be  possibly  your  fault;  and  you  are  not 
lil  to  presume  that  it  is  otherwise,  until  you  have 
53  faithfully  searched  and  tried.  Have  you  not, 
rs>    for  a  time,  been  unreasonably  devoted  to 

amusement  or  engrossed  by  unnecessary  euros, 
7  so  as  to  have  neglected  the  watching  of  vour 
e(l  heart?  Have  you  not  for  a  season  been 
1C*  thoughtless,  light-minded,  frivolous,  and  care- 
1118  less  of  that  devout  reference  to  God,  by  which 
ies  you  should  always  be  actuated?  Have  you 
W  not  engaged  in  some  quest ionahle  under- 
11    taking,  or  allowed  yourself  in  sloth  or  sell-in- 


!  dulgence,  or  cherished  ill  feelings  towards 
others  or  permitted  your  temper  to  be  kept 
irritated  by  some  unimportant  vexations,  or 
let  your  imagination  run  loose  among  for- 
bidden desires  ?  Ask  yourself  such  questions ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  your  recent  occu- 
pations you  may  detect  the  cause  of  your 
present  listlessness.  If  so,  change  the  general 
turn  of  your  life.  In  the  words  of  Cowper's 
hymn,  it  is  only  "A  closer  walk  with  God," 
which  can  bring  back  "  the  blessedness  you 
once  enjoyed."  Now,  your  heart  is  desolate 
and  unsatisfied;  you  find  in  it  "an  aching 
void,  which  God  alone  can  fill;"  and  it  is 
only  by  renewing  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  that  you  can  renew  your  peace. 

But,  after  all,  remember  that  you  are  to 
judge  of  the  real  worth  of  these  seasons,  not 
by  your  enjoyment  of  them  as  they  pass,  not 
by  the*  luxury  or  rapture  of  your  contem- 
plation, but  by  their  effect  upon  your  char- 
acter and  principles,  by  the  religious  power 
you  gain  from  them  toward  meeting  the  du- 
ties and  sufferings,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
temptations,  trials  and  conflicts  of  actual  life. 
Meditation  is  a  means  of  religion  ;  not  to  be 
rested  in  as  a  final  good,  nor  allowed  to 
satisfy  us,  except  so  far  as  it  imparts  to  the 
character  a  permanent  impress  of  seriousness 
and  duty,  and  strengthens  the  principles  of 
faith  and  self-government.  If  it  add  daily 
vigor  to  your  resolutions,  and  secure  order  to 
your  thoughts,  serenity  to  your  temper,  and 
uprightness  to  your  life,  then  it  has  fulfilled 
its  legitimate  purpose.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  end  in  the  reverie  of  the  hour,  then,  how- 
ever fervent  and  exalted,  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  worthless  to  yourself  and  unaccept- 
able to  God.  Its  permanent  influence  on  the 
character  is  the  true  test  of  its  value. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  there  are 
three  purposes  which  you  have  in  view  ;  the 
cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit,  the  scrutiny 
of  your  life  and  character,  the  renewing  of 
your  good  purposes. 

By  the  first  of  these,  yon  are  to  insure  the 
predominance  of  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  a 
perpetual,  paramount  interest  in  divine  truth, 
and  its  incorporation  with  the  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  your  soul ;  so  that  you  shall  he 
continually  enlarging  your  apprehensions 
concerning  God,  his  providence  and  his  pur- 
poses, and  shall  at  the  same  time  make  them 
part  of  the  very  substance  of  your  intellectual 
constitution,  the  pervading  and  actuating  mo- 
tives of  all  your  life. 

By  this  means  religion  becomes  to  the 
Christian  what  the  spirit  of  his  profession  is 
to  the  soldier, — the  one  present  t nought,  m  - 
tive,  and  impulse,  absorbing  all  others,  an  I 
urging  him  to  his  one  great  object  by  its  mas- 
tery over  all  other  thoughts,  principles,  an  i 
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affections.  The  other  two  purposes  of  medita- 
tion which  I  mentioned,  may  be  described  as 
the  surveying  and  burnishing  of  the  warrior's 
arms,  in  preparation  for  the  summons  to 
actual  combat ;  or  as  the  act  of  the  mariner 
in  mid  ocean,  who  every  day  lifts  his  instru- 
ments to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  consults  his 
charts  and  his  books,  that  he  may  learn 
where  he  is,  and  what  has  been  his  progress, 
and  whether  any  change  must  be  made  in  his 
course  in  order  to  his  reaching  the  intended 
haven.  The  warrior  who  should  allow  his 
arms  to  rust  for  the  want  of  a  little  daily 
care,  and  the  mariner  who  should  be  ship- 
wrecked from  neglect  of  taking  seasonable  ob- 
servations, are  emblems  of  the  folly  of  the  man 
who  presses  on  through  life,  without  ever  pau- 
sing to  scrutinize  the  principles  on  which  he 
acts,  and  rectify  the  errors  he  has  committed. 

This  self-examination  must  be  universal ; 
embracing  alike  the  conduct  of  your  external 
life  and  the  habitual  tenor  of  your  mind. 
You  must  survey  the  train  of  your  thoughts, 
the  temper  you  have  sustained,  your  deport- 
ment towards  others,  your  conversation,  your 
employment,  the  use  of  your  time  and  of  your 
wealth ;  you  must  consider  by  what  sort  of 
motives  you  are  prevailingly  guided,  what  is 
the  probable  effect  of  your  example,  and 
whether  you  are  doing  all  the  .good  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected  of  you  ;  you 
must  compare  yourself  with  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  measure  your  life  by  the 
laws  of  holy  living  prescribed  in  his  gospel. 
And  in  order  that  these  and  other  topics  may 
all  have  their  place  in  the  survey,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  keep  them  by  you  on  a  written 
list.  Cotton  Mather  adopted  and  recommended 
the  practice  of  assigning  to  such  inquiries 
each  its  particular  day  of  the  week ;  so  that 
every  day  might  have  its  own  topic  of  reflec- 
tion, and  every  topic  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. Others  may  find  this  a  useful  suggestion. 

A  renewal  of  your  resolutions  is  to  follow 
this  inquiry.  Knowing  where  you  are  and 
what  you  need,  you  are  to  arrange  your  pur- 
poses accordingly.  It  is  a  sad  error  of  some 
to  fancy  that  seeing  and  acknowledging  their 
faults  is  all  which  is  required  of  them.  They 
sit  down  and  bewail  them,  and  in  weeping 
and  sorrow  waste  that  energy  of  mind  which 
should  have  been  exerted  in  amendment. 
But  it  is  surely  far  better,  with  manly  readi- 
ness, to  rise  and  act  without  a  tear,  than  to 
shed  torrents  of  bitter  water,  and  still  go  on 
as  before.  Regret  and  remorse  naturally  ex1 
press  themselves  in  weeping ;  but  repentance 
shows  itself  in  action.  It  may  begin  in  sor- 
row, but  it  ends  in  reformation.  And  you 
/.ave  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  re- 
flections and  your  penitence,  if  they  do  not 
issue  in  prompt  and  resolute  action. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

DUANESBURG  quarterly  meeting. 

Duanesburg  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in 
Albany,  22d  of  Second  month,  1869,  was  con- 
sidered a  favored  one.  k  Being  easy  of  access, 
there  was  rather  a  large  attendance  of  its  own 
members,  and  five  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
committee  were  also  most  acceptably  with  us. 
As  the  Master  gave  them  bread,  they  brake 
it,  gave  it  to  those  assembled,  and  We  were 
refreshed  together. 

When  friends  met,  hand  clasped  hand,  and 
spirit  seemed  to  unite  with  spirit,  binding  us 
more  closely  into  one  body ;  and  "  we  felt  it 
was  good  for  us  to  be  there/' 

We  deeply  realized  the  loss  of  some  who 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  us ; 
but  their  memory  is  precious,  and  we  would 
"follow  them  as  they  endeavored  to  follow 
Christ."  Besides  the  usual  business  of  the 
meeting,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral interest,  we  had  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Martha  Rush- 
more,  deceased,  from  Rensselaerville  Monthly 
Meeting,  portraying  her  many  virtues  and 
humble  life. 

By  such  we  are  frequently  reminded  that 
the  fathers  and  mothers  are  passing  away, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  some  of  our 
younger  members  willing  to  advocate  the 
"  law  and  the  testimony ; '  and  if  obedience 
keeps  pace  with  knowledge,  we  may  hope  for 
a  succession  of  standard-bearers.       E.  H. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "EVENINGS  AT  HOME." 
BY  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE. 
(Concluded  from  page?.) 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  boys.  The  girls  are  more  easily 
controlled,  because  there  are  sedentary  pur- 
suits and  household  occupations  to  which 
they  are  used.  From  nature  they  take  to  in- 
door life.  Inclination  and  habit  lead  them 
toward,  rather  than  from  home.  With  the 
boy  it  is  different.  His  first  manliness  is  as- 
serted in  his  demand  to  go  out  and  play  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  permission  begins  a 
host  of  evils  without  name  or  number, — evils 
most  pernicious  to  the  individual,  the  home, 
and  society  at  large.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
good  result  that  by  remotest  possibility  can  re- 
sult from  allowing  boys  in  the  street  at  night, 
and  I  could  not  name  the  sins  and  crimes 
which  have  been  traced  back  to  it.  Go  on  to 
the  main  street  of  any  considerable  town  or 
village  in  an  evening.  There  you  may  see 
and  hear,  under  its  most  favorable  aspect, 
what  goes  on  when  boys  are  out  at  night, — ■ 
rudeness  and  noise,  vulgarity  and  profanity, 
that  would  start  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of 
many  an  older  sinner,  and  do  send  many  of 
us  shuddering  on  our  way;  and  just  this  same 
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thing  happens  wherever  boys  are  thus  suffered 
to  run  at  large.    Why  shouldn't  it?  What 
is  there  to  prevent?    Darkness  favors  that 
which  could  not  face  the  day,  and  many  a 
boy  becomes  hopelessly  depraved  under  its 
cover,  who  would  go  free  if  only  his  expo- 
sures were  those  of  daylight.    There  are  sins 
"which,  like  foul  birds,  rejoice  only  in  the 
night ;  and  in  dank  dells,  unvisited  by  sun- 
shine, the  poison-flower  exhales  its  baleful 
breath.    You  wonder  that  your  boys  get  such 
manners,  grow  so  unruly  at  home,  become  in- 
different to  you  and  callous  to  every  good  im- 
pression. You  marvel  that  they  have  learned 
to  smoke  and  swear ;  you  are  shocked  when 
you  find  that  they  have  begun  to  gamble 
and  to  drink ;  you  cannot  understand  these 
nightly  fires,  these  street  and  store  and  house 
robberies,  and  the  many  other  deeper  crimes; 
and  yet  the  prime  cause  lies  just  by,  where 
you  do  not  suspect  it, — in  the  loosing  your 
boys  into  the  streets  in  the  evening,  because 
they  want  to  go,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  them.    I  know  how  it  is, — for 
I  have  been  a  son,  and  I  am  a  father,  and 
have  already  had  to  meet  my  own  son  on 
this  point, — and  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  satisfy  a  child  of  your  greater  kind- 
ness in  your  seeming  injustice.    But  I  would 
sooner  put  my  boy  into  the  cage  of  maddened 
serpents  and  beasts,  than  send  him  out  from 
his  home  nightly,  1  know  not  where  nor  to 
what.    At  best,  they  could  but  kill  his  body; 
but  the  street  at  night, — after  it  has  killed 
the  body,  it  has  the  power  to  cast  the  soul 
into  hell !    The  ranks  of  the  drunkard,  the 
thief,  the  incendiary,  the  murderer,  are  re- 
cruited from  the  street. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  tell  your 
boys  to  stay  at  home,  or  compel  them  to  do 
it,  unless  you  are  going  to  do  so  yourself.  No 
boy  will  treat  a  home  otherwise  than  as  he 
sees  his  father  treat  it.  He  may  stay  in  be- 
cause he  must ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  pant  for  the  time  when  he  shall  be  his 
own  man,  and  do  as  father  does,  not  as  he 
says;  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  grow  up 
with  no  desire  to  form  a  home  of  his  own,  or 
will  form  one  merely  as  a  selfish  convenience. 
The  home  you  make  for  him  will  be  his  ideal 
of  home  when  he  comes  to  fashion  one  for 
himself. 

Here,  too,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  many 
parents,  who  in  many  respects  are  just  to 
their  home  duties,  err  in  "going  out"  too 
much.  They  are  too  easily  and  too  often 
tempted  away  from  their  homes,  by  tilings  in- 
nocent enough  in  themselves,  which  yet,  as 
conflicting  with  parental  duty,  they  should 
deny  themBclves.  There  may  be  no  harm, 
now  and  then,  in  leaving  the  child  to  be  put 
to  bed  by  a  faithful  domestic ;  but  what  a 


homesick  feeling  lies  upon  that  little  heart  as 
it  lays  its  head  upon  its  pillow,  with  no  sweet 
good-night  kiss,  and  the  childish  prayer  un- 
said !  There  are  many  graver  trials,  as  we 
men  judge,  but  we  have  forgotten  our  own 
child-heart  when  we  think  so.  The  question 
coming  nightly  from  a  little  crib  I  know  is, 
"Good-night;  are  you  going  oxdf — and 
never  anything  but  duty  compels  the  an- 
swer, "  Yes."  There  may  be  no  harm,  now 
and  then,  in  leaving  the  older  children  to 
themselves  for  the  evening.  They  may  learn 
self-restraint  and  self-reliance  so ;  but  when 
this  is  repeated  and  re-repeated  for  no  good 
cause, — when  children  see  parents  greedilv 
seizing  any  pretext  to  get  away  from  home, 
allowing  some  selfish  desire  to  get  the  better 
of  their  duty, — when  they  find  themselves 
second,  and  other  things  always  first,  a  serious 
and  lasting  evil  is  inflicted  upon  the  home. 
The  constant  and  needless  "going  out"  of 
parents  is  an  example  and  an  influence 
they  shall  in  vain  endeavor  by  other  things 
to  counteract.  It  leaves  an  impression  on 
the  memory  unfavorable  to  the  child,  un- 
favorable to  its  future  home.  All  honor  to 
them  that  stay  by  the  house  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  ;  and  blessed  be  the  children 
whose  evenings  are  made  happy  by  the  genial, 
it  may  be  self-denying,  companionship  of 
father  and  mother. 

The  mere  staying  at  home,  however,  is  not 
enough.  The  negative  influence  of  your 
presence  is  not  what  your  children  want,  but 
the  positive  influence  of  your  interest.  They 
want  to  feel  your  sympathy,  and  to  know 
that  you  and  they  have  but  a  single  purpose 
for  the  time.  What  good  does  your  sitting 
with  them  do,  if  they  see  you  absorbed  in 
your  own  affairs,  noticing  them  only  as  in 
some  way  they  interfere  with  or  disturb  you  ,; 
The  father  and  mother  who  are  only  a  re- 
straint upon  their  children  add  nothing  to  a 
home  evening.  They  must  do  something 
directly  and  systematically  for  their  child  n  n. 
I  insist  upon  it,  that  we  err  in  not  thought- 
fully and  seriously  planning  for  the  profit  or 
the  pleasure  of  our  children's  evenings,  Bug- 
gesting,  directing,  if  not  participating  in, 
work  and  play,  ever  ready,  when  the  spirits 

flag  or  the  zest  is  gone,  to  propose  b  change, 
I  know  what  all  this  involves, — a  little 
mother-love  and  a  little  mother-wit,  that's  all. 
It  does  not  require  large  wisdom,  much  learn- 
ing, or  the  many  appliances  money  cau  buy 
or  ingenuity  contrive.  .... 

I  grant  that  it  will  require  thought  ami 
time,  and  Rome  perplexity  and  failure;  and 
what  one  thing  in  life  that  wo  dodoes  not  in- 
volve these?  And  if  you  are  willing,  tor  lbs 
sake  of  some  lesser  success  to  subject  Your- 
selves to  these,  if  you  contrive  and  toil  and 
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persevere  for  other  things,  why  shall  you 
complain,  or  halt,  or  refuse  here?  Your 
hoines  and  your  hearts  will  receive  the  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  of  your  endeavor.  Find- 
ing their  pleasure  and  their  joy  and  their 
profit  in  their  homes,  your  children  will  be 
saved  from  depraved  tastes  and  guilty  plea- 
sures; and  when  they  come  to  leave  you,  the 
new  home  will  not  find  them  restless  and 
craving  for  the  higher  flavoring  of  other 
scenes  and  pleasures.  Of  the  many  things 
warring  against  the  home,  open  and  dis- 
guised, nothing  wars  more  successfully  than 
the  little  pains  taken  by  parents  to  make  the 
evenings  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  how  are  we  to  accomplish  this?  What 
are  the  means  possible  in  every  household? 

Do  we  not  mistake  in  not  having  some  in- 
struction at  home,  aside  and  separate  from 
that  of  school,  less  formal,  more  genial, — the 
sort  of  education  for  which  the  home  is  pre- 
eminently qualified, — the  drawing  out  of  the 
child  the  impressions  and  opinions  received 
at  school,  which,  as  left  by  school,  have  al- 
ways more  or  less  that  is  crude  about  them  ? 
Do  we  not  divorce  the  home  and  the  school, 
when  the  home  should  in  some  direct  way  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  school,  broadening 
and  deepening  that  which  it  marks  out?  You 
expect  impossibilities  of  your  teachers  and 
your  children  if  you  look  for  a  thorough 
furnishing  without  your  help.  How  much 
good  it  would  do,  how  much  pleasant  occu- 
pation it  would  afford,  how  much  valuable 
information  would  you  receive,  from  ferreting 
out  together  with  your  children  the  hints  or 
facts  brought  home  from  school,  and  with 
how  much  more  zeal  would  they  take  hold  of 
studies  which  they  saw  interested  their  homes! 
Collateral  information,  always  valuable,  often- 
times is  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
is  direct.  Nor  is  this  less  possible  where  the 
parents  have  had  no  early  advantage.  How 
many  through  interest  in  their  children's 
studies,  studying  with  or  taught  by  them, 
have  been  able  to  supply  the  early  deficiency, 
and  through  loving  interest  in  their  offspring, 
though  late  in  life,  have  acquired,  not  knowl- 
edge merely,  but  a  love  for  knowing  !  They 
are  very  few  who,  if  they  have  the  will,  can- 
not find  the  way  to  a  mutual  intellectual 
benefit  in  the  evening  hours  of  the  home. 

The  evening  may  still  further  be  used  for 
moral  instruction, — not  the  dull,  prosy,  set  in- 
culcation of  morals,  but  that  incidental  teach- 
ing for  which  every  home  furnishes  sufficient 
material  and  opportunity.  The  fireside  mo- 
rality of  which  the  more  advanced  so  fre- 
quently speak,  which  they  allude  to  as  the 
influence  of  home,  was  of  this  nature, — the 
chance  culling  from  every  fact  and  incident, 


and  the  apt  impressing  at  the  moment  of  the 
best  lesson  that  the  moment  taught, — a  thing 
done  oftentimes  in  utter  unconsciousness  by 
the  parent,  the  inevitable  welling  over  of  a 
spirit  that  was  full  of  the  purpose  of  blessing 
and  sanctifying  home.  At  home,  I  remember 
that  this  was  constantly  going  on,  and  the 
little  chance — let  me  rather  say  providential 
—seeds  which  fell  at  the  evening  fireside 
were  the  seeds  full  of  the  life  that  ripens  for 
the  harvest.  I  have  no  sense  of  the  f  too 
much"  there,  but  of  a  constant,  yet  largely 
unconscious,  evening  influence, — influence  of 
silence  sometimes,  eloquent  and  effective  as 
that  of  Hp.  It  gave  our  home  its  grace  and 
joy,  and  made  its  power. 

I  now  come  totouelrthe  home  in  one  of  its 
most  difficult  relations.  Next  to  religion  I 
know  no  one  subject  more  important,  more 
easily  to  be  mistaken  in,  more  conscientiously 
to  be  decided  upon,  more  resolutely  to  be 
met,  more  judiciously  to  be  carried  out,  than 
the  subject  of  the  evening  amusements  of  the 
home.  It  is  a  subject  I  cannot  here  go  so 
thoroughly  into  as  I  should  like,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  what  I  may  say  will  shock  the 
prejudices  or  the  principles  of  some,  wrhile  I 
shall  fail  of  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  per- 
haps peril  my  reputation  with  many.  But  I 
have  something  to  say  under  this  head  which 
is  not  the  birth  of  the  moment,  and  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  worthy  a  hearing. 

The  care  of  the  parent  should  be  not  only 
not  to  repel,  but  to  win.  Without  abating 
one  whit  of  its  authority,  home  should  be  a 
place  every  way  genial  to  the  growing  spirits 
in  it.  Its  orderings  should  change  and  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  natures  it 
enfolds.  In  the  home,  and  from  earliest  ex- 
istence, you  detect  the  spirit  of  play.  In  the 
frolic  laugh  of  the  baby,  in  the  merry  and 
perpetual  gambol  of  the  child,  in  the  restless 
noise  of  the  boy,  and  the  matronly  propensity 
of  the  girl,  you  see  how  early  and  how  large 
a  part  in  every  life  is  the  element  of  play.  In 
the  earlier  years  the  parent  has  little  to  do 
but  to  control  it,  to  keep  the  rollicking  ex- 
uberance within  due  limit. 

But  as  the  years  roll,  and  the  child  grows, 
there  comes  the  necessity,  not  merely  for  con- 
trolling, but  directing.  And  here  I  think 
the  first  grave  task  of  parentage  begins.  As 
home  inevitably  ceases  to  be  the  only  law, 
and  each  young  person  becomes  more  and 
more  law  unto  himself,  some  judgment  and 
some  tact  will  be  requisite  that  this  critical 
period  be  passed  through  without  alienating 
the  child.  Some  homes,  disregarding  a  law 
that  speaks  as  plainly  in  our  natures  as  the 
law  that  was  spoken  from  the  mountain,  shut 
off  the  still  jubilant  spirit  from  enjoyment 
which  one  portion  of  his  beiug  craves,  as 
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much  and  as  rightly  as  another  portion  craves 

bread  Some  homes  make  no  effort,  or 

but  feebly  set  themselves  against  the  torrent 
of  young  will  that  sets  itself  against  every  re- 
monstrance. They  offer  no  counteracting 
home  inducements,  and  tamely  yield  to  the 
pressure  they  should  control,  and  you  find 
the  home  deserted  for  a  round  of  senseless 
outside  frivolities,  interrupted  now  and  then 
by  some  sharp,  sudden  pulling  up,  as  an 
awakened  sense  of  parental  responsibility  for 
the  moment  demands.  What  real  good  that 
does,  you  may  see  by  dropping  in  some  time 
where  pouting  daughters  and  irritated  sons 
tell  of  some  coveted  indulgence  forbidden  by 
parental  freak.  In  other  homes  you  find  the 
parent  spurring  the  child  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, feeding  its  growing  love  for  dress,  for 
pleasure,  for  excitement,  converting  life  into 
mere  enjoyment,  wasting  the  present,  and  in- 
suring a  future  of  utter  uselessness.  As  I 
judge,  neither  of  these  should  be  the  pattern 
for  our  homes. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  do  not  make 
enough  of  the  child-relish  for  listening  to 
conversation.  If  a  neighbor  or  a  friend 
comes  in,  we  are  apt  to  think  the  child  must 
go  out.  And  yet  a  wide-awake  child  will  sit 
all  the  evening,  drinking  in  at  eye  and  ear 
the  intelligent  talk  of  the  elders.  Not  mere- 
ly is  it  a  wise  and  gentle  mental  stimulus,  not 
merely  may  it  instruct,  or  introduce  to  new 
knowledge,  or  provoke  inquiry,  but  it  draws 
out  the  heart  toward  the  elder,  establishes  a 
much-needed,  much-overlooked  sympathy. 
The  child  looks  out  beyond  its  own  thought 
and  life,  feels  itself  admitted  into  the  high 
places  of  other  men's  experience,  comes  to 
have  a  personal  interest,  property,  in  its 
father's  or  its  mother's  friend.  Ah  !  how 
many  in  this  world  there  are,  the  echo  of 
whose  voices,  once  familiar  about  the  home- 
hearth,  friends  of  the  dear  ones  gone,  linger 
still,  twined  inseparably  with  old  home 
memories !  Let  the  children  stay  and  hear 
the  talk,  and  do  you  talk  wisely  for  their 
profit  and  blessing! 

There  was  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  a 
book  called  "Evenings  at  Home;"  and  there 
was  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  a  thing  called 
"  Evenings  at  Home."  I  miss  them  both 
now  ;  and  society,  which  thinks  it  has  grown 
so  wise,  has  lost  two  things  which  did  much 
toward  making  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
Too  much  the  old  spend  the  evening  from 
home,  in  stores,  in  clubs,  in  secret  societies,  in 
concerts,  and  in  theatres  and  balls.  Too 
many  things  have  been  devised  away  from 
home,  which  draw  the  men  away,  and  make 
them  associate  exclusively  with  themselves. 
Our  young  people  follow  where  the  elders 
lead.    1  may  be  unfortunate1,  but  it  is  very 


rarely  that  I  find  a  young  man  at  home  with 
the  family  in  my  evening  calls.  With  both 
sexes  there  is  a  restless  craving  for  outside 
amusement,  as  if  the  evening  were  for  nothing 
else.  I  have  desired  simply  to  hint  at  that 
wealth  of  occupation,  improvement,  happi- 
ness, which  there  is  in  our  own  homes,  which 
it  lies  with  parents  to  evoke  and  recommend, 
neglecting  which  they  have  recklessly  thrown 
their  children  into  contact  with  evils  against 
which  they  are  neither  forewarned  or  fore- 
armed. God  placed  the  inexperienced  soul 
within  a  home,  that  about  its' inexperience  a 
father's  and  a  mother's  love  might  throw 
their  protection.  For  watch  and  ward  were 
they  set  over  it.  And  God  made  the  day  for 
labor,  and  the  night  for  rest;  but  where  these 
joined — when  the  one  was  ended  ere  the 
other  begun — His  dear  love  interposed  a 
precious  neutral  season,  and  sanctified  it  to 
the  hallowing  associations  and  influences  of 
home.  Let  us  feel  God's  command  upon  us 
in  this  precious  season  ;  let  us  neglect  neither 
its  responsibility  nor  its  privilege.  Let  us 
trim  anew  the  flame  of  the  evening  lamp,  let 
us  draw  in  closer  circle  round  the  evening 
table,  and  let  the  joy  of  our  present  and  the 
blessing  of  our  future  come  from  the  holy 
and  happy  Evenings  at  Home! 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


How  fares  it  with  thee,  my  dear 


Is  it 


well  with  thee," — is  it  well  with  all  f  I  know 
thou  might  answer  it  is  well  with  all  who 
abide  in  the  true  Vine,  and  draw  their  suste- 
nance from  it.  Such  will  not  be  left  comfort- 
less, though  all  men  should  forsake  them.  If 
this  be  their  experience,  they  are  but  drink- 
ing of  the  cup  of  which  the  Divine  Master 
drank,  and  if  they  would  reign  with  him,  they 
must  suffer  witji  him.  These  things  included 
in  the  Christian  life,  thou  hast  in  thy  measure 
realized;  and  may  we  "held  fast  the  begin* 
ning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  to  the  end  in 
faith,"  then  "shall  we  reap  in  due  time,  it' 
we  faint  not." 

There  is  much  to  lamenl  in  the  "  signs  of 
the  times" — abroad  the  sword  devouretb. 
The  arm  of  the  law  destroyeth  ;  at  home  there 
is  death,  and  the  result  is  only  known  to  lliiu 
who  sees  the  "end  from  the  beginning." 

If  the  proud  Ninevites  once  averted  an  im- 
pending (loom  which  hung  over  them,  by  hu- 
miliation, fasting  and  prayer,  surely  there  is 
need  for  our,  in  many  respects,  favored  na- 
tion to  put  on  sackcloth  and  Bit  in  ashes,  nnd 
cry  mightily  to  God  that  preservation  nun  be 
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ours.  "  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  right- 
eous, verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth."  And  "  He  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images." 

How  very  sudden  was  the  death  of  thy 
sister  M.  How  she  will  be  missed  among  the 
poor  as  well  as  at  home,  tor  the  "  outcast " 
have  indeed  lost  a  friend  !  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  her  family ;  may  they  be  consoled 
with  the  belief  that  she  is  gathered  with  those 
at  the  Father's  right  hand.  She  had  not 
eaten  her  morsel  alone.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  Unto  the  least  of  these  ray 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


I  feel  bound  to  an  early  acknowledgment 
of  thy  kind  interest  for  me.  I  had  had  a  poor 
night, — awoke  very  early,  and  was  feeling 
much,  with  the  prospect  of  presenting  myself 
before  our  Quarterly  Meeting  for  its  decision, 
when  this  proof  of  the  sweet  unity  of  thy 
spirit  came.     Beside  desiring  just  such  an 
evidence,  the  feeling  which  prompted  thee, 
and  thy  love  for  the  cause,  were  so  manifest 
that  my  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to 
Him  who  never  fails  in  any  of  his  promises, 
but  his  reward  is  sure  for  every  act  of  obedi- 
ence.   My  soul  can  abundantly  acknowledge 
this,  for  surely  every  mountain  of  opposition 
which  had  been  reared  in  my  view  has  been 
brought  low,  hard  things  have  been  made 
easy,  and  even  bitter  things  sweet ;  and  it  will 
always  be  so  to  the  faithful,  though  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  believe  it.  It  has  been  so  with 
me  in  the  conflict  through  which  I  have  been 
passing,  not  only  from  a  feeling  of  my  own 
entire  insufficiency  for  the  work,  but  from 
the  doubts  which  seemed  difficult  to  set  at 
rest,  between  the  feelings  of  maternal  tender- 
ness, and  what  I  believed  to  be  requisitions  of 
duty  ;  but  the  unity  and  sympathy  expressed 
by  my  dear  friends  have  tended  to  strengthen 
the  little  grain  of  faith  to  "go  in  this  thy 
might,"  and  though  this  is  small,  I  fully  be- 
lieve he  that  is  not  willing  to  Jbe  faithful  in 
the  little  will  never  be  made  ruler  over  more. 
I  am  a  full  believer  in  the  communion  of 
spirits,  and  I  felt  it  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  thee  in  thy  last  visit,  or  I  should  not 
have  opened  my  feelings  to  thee  as  I  did.  I 
was  then  laboring  under  many  doubts  and 
fears,  but  am  willing  to  tell  thee  the  manner  in 
which  tnou  met  them  was  a  strength  to  me 
whenever  I  recurred  to  it.    Nothing  can  be 
more  grateful  to  parents  than  to  know  that 
the  dear  children  can  feel  with  them.  The 
unity  and  sympathy  of  those  who  are  as 
fathers  and  mothers  are  very  desirable  and 
necessary,  but  the  precious  youth  who  are 
bending  their  necks  to  the  yoke  are  very 
clear  sighted,  and  they  do  not  know  how  much 


the  sympathy  of  their  spirits  tends  to  our 
support. 

I  note  in  thy  letter  an  acknowledgment  of 
inability  to  express  the  feelings  of  thy  heart, 
as  thou  hadst  hoped  to  do;  and  I  was  re- 
minded when  I  first  read  it,  as  I  am  again  on 
its  re-perusal  this  morning,  of  the  signified 
fact,  that  the  soul  is  deeper  than  words,  and 
no  language  can  portray  it,  or  fully  reveal  its 
affections  and  sympathies.  But  the  interest- 
ing compensating  fact  is,  that  the  utterances 
of  a  soul  under  feeling  awaken  in  another 
soul  similarly  circumstanced  corresponding 
feelings,  like  deep  calling  unto  deep,  far  be- 
yond what  the  mere  words  would  convey,  and 
thu3  stir  up  and  animate  the  entire  conscious- 
ness, bringing  both  into  harmony  with  that 
Divine  Fountain  from  which  the  pure  feelings 
in  both  spring.  Intercourse  between  those 
whose  spirits  are  thus  harmonized  is  profitable, 
whether  there  be  much  vocal  utterance,  or 
whether  the  deep  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
mostly  unexpressed.  Ah  we  do  not  lack  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  and  an  increase  of 
our  store  of  knowledge,  but  I  am  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  what  is  wanted  at  pres- 
ent is  not  knowledge,  but  faith  and  an  humble 
practical  obedience  to  what  we  already  know. 
As  I  used  to  hear  it  expressed  from  the  gal- 
leries, when  I  was  young,  "  Let  obedience 
keep  pace  with  knowledge." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  13,  1869. 

In  number  45  of  volume  25th,  a  selected 
essay,  headed  "  Loving  Words  from  Life,"  is 
accredited  to  J.  G.  Hine.  He  informs  us  he 
only  revised  and  published  it.  The  author  is 
an  English  woman. 

Charity. — An  excellent  heaven-born  vir- 
tue, the  extension  of  which  we  ask  toward 
ourselves  as  Editors,  and  also  toward  our  cor- 
respondents, in  greater  measure  than  is  often 
meeted.  Some  of  our  readers  appear  not  to 
recognise  the  many  difficulties  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  passage  of  our  periodical 
through  many  hands,  while  it  is  in  the  course 
of  preparation ;  they  therefore  judge  us  harshly, 
when  blunders,  sometimes  ludicrous,  some- 
times serious  and  often  annoying,  are  mani- 
fest in  our  issue.  We  are  not  unaware  that 
these  frequently  occur,  though  perhaps  not 
oflener  than  in  other  journals,  and  we  ask 
that  they  shall  be  judged  of  charitably, 
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rather  than  with  severity  and  without  due  con- 
sideration. 

We  will  state  a  case.  A  severe  criticism, 
impugning  the  consistency  of  a  correspondent, 
has  been  received  over  an  assumed  name, 
which  criticism  the  writer  has  since  acknowl- 
edged was  penned  "  from  the  best  of  my  re- 
collections, not  having  the  paper  before  me." 
Recollection  in  this  instance  proved  faulty, 
and  there,  was  no  tenable  ground  for  the 
criticism.    Is  this  kind,  reasonable  or  just? 

 — <»v — •  

"William  Penn. — There  are  perhaps  few 
historical  names  invested  with  more  interest 
to  our  readers  generally,  than  that  of  William 
Penn,  who  was  distinguished  not  only  for  rare 
mental  endowments,  but  who  was  eminent 
both  as  a  gospel  minister  and  a  Christian 
legislator.    As  an  author,  he  was  less  am- 
biguous in  expression  than  many  of  his  co- 
temporaries.    Some  of  his  views  giving  of- 
fence to  the  Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  London 
procured  an  order  from  the  Government  for 
his  imprisonment,  and  he  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  with  great  severity,  his 
friends  not  being  allowed  to  see  him.  During 
this  incarceration,  which  occurred  in  1668,  he 
wrote  "No  Cross  No  Crown,"  which  was 
afterward  reprinted  with  additional  matter. 
This  work  is  practical  in  its  character,  and  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  vital 
religion,  which  leads  out  of  the  vanities  of 
the  world  into  the  performance  of  deeds  of 
justice,  mercy  and  humility,  whereby  men  are 
brought  into  a  closer  companionship  with  the 
Author  of  all  good.    In  allusion  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book,  William  Penn  says,  in 
the  preface,  it  is  "  that  thou,  reader,  mayst  be 
won  to  Christ,  and  if  won  already,  brought 
nearer  to  him.    It  is  a  path  God  in  his  ever- 
lasting kindness  guided  my  feet  into  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  when  about  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  then  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  out  of  the  pleasures, 
vanities  and  hopes  of  the  world.    I  have 
tasted  of  Christ's  judgments  and  of  his  mer- 
cies, and  of  the  world's  frowns  and  reproaches ; 
I  rejoice  in  my  experience,  and  dedicate  it  to 
thy  service  in  Christ." 

We  commend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of 
our  yauag  Friends  especially. 

As  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  William 


Penn  is  regarded  with  reverence  not  only  by 
"  Friends,"  but  others  treasure  his  memory, 
as  has  been  manifested  by  several  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Dela- 
ware County  Republican"  and  "Philadel- 
phia Press,"  in  relation  to  the  "  Grave  of 
William  Penn  "  and  the  "  Treaty  Tree."  In 
the  belief  that  these  articles  will  interest 
many  who  have  not  previously  seen  them, 
we  give  them  a  place  in  our  paper.  The 
memorable  treaty  ratified  with  the  Aborigines 
of  our  country  cannot  be  too  prominently 
kept  before  us.  The  pacific  relations,  for  so 
many  years  preserved  inviolate  between  the 
Indians  and  the  descendants  of  Penn,  together 
with  the  influence  which  Friends  possess 
over  the  tribes  who  have  been  under  their 
fostering  care,  is  a  powerful  argument  in 
favor  of  the  peace-principle  advocated  by  the 
Society  from  its  beginning.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  "  Penn's  Treaty  "  are  worthy  in- 
deed the  consideration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  well  would  it  be  if  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  which  was  at  that  time  exem- 
plified could  be  more  trusted  in  by  the  rulers 
of  the  people.  Let  not  the  conclusion  be 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  for  it  remains  to  be  true  that  "  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." 


Married,  At  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  the  19th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1868,  Solomon  F.  Harpy  ami  Re- 
becca P.,  daughter  of  Joshua  P.  James,  all  of  Fall 
Creek,  Madison  County,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  the  18th  of  2d  month 

1869,  William  C.  Frampton  and  Anne  S.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  and  Martha  Cockayne,  of  Fall 
Creek,  Madison  County,  Indiana. 

Died,  2d  month  23d,  1869,  in  the  22d  year  of  her 
age,  Emily  R.,  daughter  of  Pemberton  and  the  late 
Anna  W.  Borton,  of  Evesham,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  186^.  at  his 

late  residence  near  Fallsington,  Bttokl  County, 
Pennsylvania,  John  G.  Ptkton,  in  his  ^'.21  year,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  First  month,  1869,  Ann  Eliza, 

daughter  of  the  late  Johu  G.  Burton,  iu  the  41st 
year  of  her  age. 

friends'  publication  association. 

Executive  Committee  meets  ou  Sixth  day  next, 
19th  instant,  at  3  o'clock. 

Thus.  Garrum'KS,  Gfrlr. 

freedman's  ASSOCIATION. 
Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth  day  evening,  17th  in- 
stant, at  7  J  o'clock,  at  Kaon  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room. 

Jacob  M.  BlUS,  )  a  h 
Annb  COOI'KB,  J 
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SWAKTHMORE  COLLEGE. 
The  committee  for  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the 
Stook  of  Swarthmore  College  by  conferences  and 
otherwise,  will  meet  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
15th  and  Race  Streets,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the 
12th  instant,  at  7 -\  o'clock. 


From  th«  Delaware  County  Republican. 
THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

In  a  spot,  almost  as  solitary  as  that  on 
which  he  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World,  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  William  Penn.  It  is  in  the 
shire  of  Buckingham,  in  a  deep  gorge,  among 
the  famed  Chiltern  Hills,  scant  twenty  miles 
from  the  outskirts  of  London.  At  such  short 
distance  from  the  noisy  metropolis,  you  could 
scarce  fancy  a  scene  so  tranquil.  An  Ameri- 
can approaching  it  can  hardly  believe  he  is 
treading  the  thickly  populated  soil  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  direct  way  to  it  would  be  along  the  old 
coach-road,  from  London  to  Oxford,  formerly 
travelled  by  forty  stage-coaches ;  but  although 
still  kept  like  a  park  drive,  with  the  grass 
edges  constantly  trimmed,  it  is  now  given  up 
to  the  hay-wagon  of  the*  farmer,  or  the  cart 
of  the  chairmaker,  bringing  his  beech- wood 
chairs  from  Wycombe  and  Stocken church 
beyond.  But  neither  the  crack  of  the  carter's 
whip,  nor  the  "  wo-ha  "  of  the  wagoner  are 
loud  enough  to  wake  the  echoes  of  that  quiet 
graveyard,  where  the  great  peace-maker 
sleeps.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  main  road, 
approached  by  one  of  those  woodland  lanes 
for  which  England  has  obtained  a  just  cele- 
brity. In  truth,  a  woodland  lane;  for  all  the 
way  leaving  the  turnpike  road,  you  pass 
under  the  umbrageous  beeches,  under  whose 
shade  Tityrus  could  have  tranquilly  reposed. 
You  may  not  meet  a  soul,  unless  some  wood- 
man engaged  in  chopping  the  "  lop  and  top  " 
into  fagots,  or  perhaps  the  velveteen-coated 
game-keeper  of  our  friend  to  whom  the  woods 
belong.  Just  outside  the  grounds  of  this 
grand  old  mansion — older  than  the  time  of 
Penn  himself— stands  the  little  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house, in  the  graveyard  of  which  you  will 
find  what  you  are  seeking.  It  is  on  the  edge 
of  what,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  a  deep 
gorge  in  the  side  of  the  hill ;  but  it  is  only  a 
big  clay-pit,  whence  came  the  bricks  out  of 
which  the  mansion  is  constructed.  The  build- 
ing is  upon  the  brink,  its  rear  wall  extending, 
down  into  the  bottom,  making  two  stories, 
while  its  front  shows  only  one.  The  base- 
ment on  the  pit-side  is  a  stable,  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  over  a  hundred  horses, 
but  on  measuring  we  found  it  intended  for 
but  one-fourth  of  the  number.  These  are  the 
horses  of  the  "Friends,"  who  once  a  year, 
and  only  once,  from  a  circle  of  twenty  miles 
around  assemble  in  this  solitary  spot  to  hold 
their  quiet  meeting.  At  all  other  times  "  Jor- 


dan's"— for  so  is  the  place  known — is  left  to 
its  peaceful  repose,  except  when  its  single 
aisle  echoes  the  tread  of  a  stray  traveller — 
in  most  cases  an  American — -who  soon  directs 
his  steps  to  the  soft  turf  of  the  cemetery  out- 
side. There  he  sees  an  inclosure,  not  over  a 
rod  in  extent,  with  a  thorn  hedge  around  it, 
and  a  row  of  linden  trees  along  one  side — the 
trees  of  themselves  a  rare  species  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  sees  neither  monument  or 
mausoleum — not  even  a  tombstone — not  even 
the  simplest  recording  slab !  Only  a  few 
score  graves  covered  with  green  grass,  with- 
out tree,  shrub,  or  flower,  not  even  the  lament- 
ing willow.  One  of  these,  in  no  way  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
grave  of  the  great  colonist,  and  three  others 
alongside  it  are  those  of  near  and  dear  rela- 
tives. After  contemplating  this,  the  American 
turns  away  with  wonder — the  Pennsylvanian, 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  shame.  He  is  perhaps 
a  little  comforted,  on  being  told,  that  the 
absence  of  a  tombstone  over  his  great  ances- 
tor, arises  from  no  disrespect,  but  merely  be- 
cause such  adornment  of  the  dwellings  of 
their  dead  is  opposed  to  the  sober  sentiment 
of  the  Quakers — in  fact,  contrary  to  their 
creed. 

He  has  more  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied, 
when,  on  inquiring  from  the  peasant  outside — 
be  he  farmer,  or  wood-chopper — to  find  the 
latter  scarce  knows  the  name,  much  less  the 
history,  of  him  whose  resting-place  he  has 
come  so  far  to  visit.  All  these  are  likely  to 
tell  him  is  "  that  the  place  be  called  Joor- 
dan's.  It  bee  a  Quaker  meetin'-house,  whare 
them  people  cooms  wuns't  every  yeer — most 
o'  them  in  theer  carriges." 

The  pilgrim  is  perhaps  more  shocked  on 
learning,  that  among  a  still  higher  class,  and 
in  great  London  itself,  he  would  scarce  meet 
a  hundred  people  who  could  guide  him  to  the 
resting-place  of  Penn  !  This  great  good  man 
was  not  among  the  things  England  delights 
to  honor. 

We  have  ourselves  conducted  many  Ameri- 
cans to  the  spot — for  our  own  pleasant  home, 
of  many  long  years,  now  forever  forsaken,  was 
not  far  from  it.  And  it  was  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  enthusiasm  of  these  Transatlantic 
pilgrims,  while  standing  by  the  grave  of  their 
illustrious  ancestor ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that 
we  knew  it  was  not  because  he  was  their  an- 
cestor ;  for  with  equal  respect  did  they  stand 
uncovered  by  the  door  of  a  humble  domicile, 
in  the  village  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  scarce 
two  miles  off,  where  Milton  had  taken  refuge 
from  persecution.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
way  they  collected  plants,  stones,  and  pieces 
of  lime  mortar,  loading  our  barouche  almost 
to  the  draught  capacity  of  a  pair  of  strong 
well-blooded  horses.    We  were  less  pleased 
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when  they  showed  equal  affection  for  relics 
gathered  near  Gray's  tomb,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Stoke  Pogis,  some  five  miles  across 
the  country.  It  is  a  splendid  mausoleum,  such 
as  in  England  was  sure  to  be  erected  over  the 
man  who  wrote:  * 

V  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 

When  our  American  friends  wished  further 
to  load  the  carriage  of  this  one-poem  poet, 
we  could  not  help  crying  out :  "  Please  spare 
our  horses  !" — Onward. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

[Contributed  to  the  Delaware  Courtly  Republican.] 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  reading  in  your 
last  issue,  the  brief  and  graphic  history  of 
"  The  Grave  of  William  Penn."  It  was  in- 
deed truly  refreshing  to  read  so  truthful  a 
delineation  of  a  spot  near  which  I  spent  the 
first  twenty-four  years  of  my  life.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  more  items  to 
those  already  given,  by  way  of  supplement 
or  appendix. 

First,  then,  the  spot  where  this  secluded 
graveyard  is  located  is  on  the  road  leading 
from  Beaconsfield  to  Amersham,  about  two 
miles  from  the  former,  and  four  from  the 
latter  place,  one  of  the  most  retired  and  pic- 
turesque spots  of  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  meeting-house  is  of  the  most 
humble  pretensions,  standing  back  a  short 
distance,  leaving  the  space  occupied  by  the 
yard  between  it  and  the  road,  and  enclosed 
on  either  side,  when  the  writer  saw  it  last,  by 
a  low  thorn  hedge.  This  place  is  called 
"  Jourdan's  Burial  Ground."  But  though  no 
monumental  stone  attracts  attention,  and  the 
sunken  graves  hidden  in  the  tall  grass,  it  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  resting-place  of 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  entry  or  record  is  made  of  this  place 
in  the  church  books  of  the  parish  of  Penn,  a 
village  not  far  from  Chalfont,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  ancestors  of  William  Penn, 
who  possessed  the  manor  of  Penn,  at  a  very 
early  period,  presenting  a  curious  record  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  principal  graves. 

It  runs  thus,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  diagram : 
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Thorn  liaitje. 

No.  1.  Letitia,  daughter  of  William  IVnn. 

Mo.  2.  Springett,  son  of  William  IVnn. 
No.  3.  Margarette  Frame  (and    hor  son 


Thomas  in  the  same  grave),  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

No.  4.  John  Penn,  son  of  William,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  5.  The  great  William  Penn,  with  his 
second  wife  upon  his  leaden  coffin.  Prince 
Butterfield  remembers  his  second  wife  being 
buried,  and  seeing  the  leaden  coffin  of  Wil- 
liam, whose  head  lies  contrary  to  the  rest,  with 
his  feet  to  the  north. 

No.  6.  Giulielma,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Springett,  first  wife  of  William  Penn. 

No.  7.  Isaac  Pennington's  wife,  widow  of 
Sir  William  Springett,  of  Darling,  in  Essex. 

No.  8.  Isaac  Pennington,  an  able  lawyer, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Wm.  Springett, 
mother  of  William  Penn's  first  wife. 

No".  9.  Joseph  Rule,  a  man  that  used  to  go 
about  London  preaching,  in  a  white  coat,  and 
a  long  white  beard. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  are  graves  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  younger  children. 

Seven  graves  from  the  hedge,  in  a  line 
above  William  Penn,  lies  Thomas  El  wood, 
who  used  to  read  to  John  Milton,  and  lived 
on  Hanger  Hill.  On  his  left  hand,  nearer 
the  hedge,  lies  his  wife. 

Extract  from  the  church  register,  Septem- 
ber 12,  called  by  the  Friends, "  eighth  month," 
no  date :  "  Ourfriend,  William  Penn,  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  Giuli- 
elma Maria  Springett,  of  Tylersend  Green, 
in  the  parish  of  Penn,  county  of  Bucks,  pro- 
posed their  intentions  of  marriage  at  the 
monthly  meeting  at  Hanger  Hill." 

Prince  Butterfield,  the  person  already  men- 
tioned as  having  seen  Penn's  leaden  coffin  at 
the  burial  of  his  second  wife,  was  the  man 
who  had  the  care  of  the  burial-ground  at  the 
time.  Many  Friends  have  been  interred  here, 
beside  those  here  mentioned,  but  about  forty 
years  ago  it  was  found  too  full  to  admit  any 
others,  and  the  ground  has  remained  undis- 
turbed. 

In  the  history  of  the  life  of  Thomas  El- 
wood,  published  in  London  in  1714,  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  great  services  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  is  added  that  he  departed  this 
life  on  the  1st  of  Third  month,  171%  and  was 
honorably  buried  in  the  Friend's  hurying- 
place  at  New  Jounlan,  on  the  wa y  to  ( 'hal- 
ibut, in  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Secluded  as  this  Spot  is.  it  is  nevertheless 
one  of  considerable  note,  as  near  this  place 
both  lived  and  died  some  of  England's  great- 
est worthies.  At  Chalfont,  a  small  village 
near  this  place,  the  poet  Milton  retired  dur- 
ing the  great  plague  in  London,  in  L665, 
where  ho  wrote  nil  admirable  poem  of"  Para- 
dise Lost."  The  idea  of  his  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
conversation  which  pasted  between  the  poet 
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and  Thomas  Elwood.  The  house  in  which 
Milton  resided  is  ocupied  by  a  rustic  farmer  ; 
it  was  built  by  some  of  the  Fleetwood  family, 
as  appears  by  their  arms  over  the  door- 
Am  ersham,  also  before  alluded  to,  was  (he 
birthplace  of  Edmund  Waller,  the  celebrated 
poet ;  and  Beaconsfield,  also  spoken  of,  the 
place  of  his  burial.  Amersham  also  is  the 
seat  of  the  far-famed  family  of  the  Drakes, 
whose  illustrious  ancestor  circumnavigated 
the  earth.  In  the  parish  church  are  several 
marble  monuments  of  his  descendants  who 
lie  buried  there.  W.  D. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Press  : 

SrR :  The  statement  which  has  been  widely 
circulated  that  no  stone  marks  the  grave  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  error.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  photograph  of  Jor- 
dan's Meeting  House,  and  the  graveyard  ad- 
joining, with  a  number  of  stones  upon  which 
the  names  of  William  Penn,  Isaac  Penington, 
and  Thomas  Elwood,  and  their  families  ap- 
pear with  great  distinctness.  It  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  since  a  question  was 
raised  among  Friends  in  England  as  to  the 
propriety  of  reversing  a  rule  against  the  ad- 
mission of  tombstones  into  their  burial 
grounds,  which  was  originally  adopted  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  relatives  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  Society  having  gone 
beyond  the  practice  of  simply  inscribing 
name  and  date  upon  the  stone.  Indeed,  it 
mav  not  be  generally  known  that  the  grave 
of  George  Fox  himself  was  furnished  not 
only  with  a  head-stone,  but  his  coffin  was  pro- 
vided with  a  plate  engraved  with  his  nam  e  and 
age.  The  same  is  true  of  William  Meade 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Society. 

Tombstones  are  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  such  graves  as  could  be 
identified  from  the  registry  at  Jordan's  have 
been  thus  marked  for  a  number  of  years. 
-  To  American  tourists  the  locality  is  so  re- 
tired that  it  is  seldom  visited  and  almost  un- 
known. It  seems  highly  proper  that  the  final 
resting  place  of  the  founder  of  a  great  Com- 
monwealth should  be  upon  the  soil  which 
bears  his  name,  and  our  learned  societies  and 
State  authorities  should  take  measures  to 
have  the  remains  removed  to  this  State. 

William  Penn  was  buried  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  and  its  removal  would,  no  doubt,  be 
entirely  practicable.  England  as  a  nation 
glories  in  such  a  multitude  of  great  names 
that  her  people  would  willingly  acquiesce  ; 
and  if  the  descendants  of  Penn,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  name,  would  raise  no  objections, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  such  an  undertaking 
could  be  successfully  accomplished. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  11,  1869.  Deras. 


THE  TREATY  TREE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Press: 

Sir  :  A  floating  paragraph  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  tells  us  that  William 
Penn  lies  buried  in  a  country  churchyard  in 
a  little  village  a  few  miles  from  London, 
without  a  stone  or  mark  of  any  kind  above 
his  grave  to  tell  the  story  of  its  illustrious 
occupant.  This  is  a  reflection  both  on  his 
family  and  our  State,  but  is  our  neglect  at 
home  any  less? 

Out  Third  street,  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
old  treaty  with  the  Indians,  a  stone  stands, 
it  is  true,  but  surrounded  with  every  evidence 
of  carelessness  and  contempt. 

Can  you  inform  me  who  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  Shackamaxon  Monument? 
In  whom  is  vested  the  title  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands? 

If  there  is  no  special  trust,  will  you  not 
urge  the  city  to  assume  the  trust  and  take 
decent  charge  of  this  old  historic  spot? 

Philadelphia,  February  5,  1869. 

THE  TREATY  TREE  MONUMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Press  : 

Sir  :  A  correspondent  in  a  late  issue  of 
your  paper  asks  who  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  "  Shackamaxon  Monument,"  and  in 
whom  the  title  to  the  ground  is  vested.  In 
reply  I  would  say  that  the  "Penn  Society," 
which  was  established  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  determined  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  site  of  the  old  "  Treaty  Tree."  Accord- 
ingly, in  1827,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Roberts  Vaux,  Joseph  Parker 
Norris,  and  John  Bacon,  with  authority  to 
cause  a  suitable  memorial  to  be  placed  there, 
if  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  would  grant  per- 
mission. The  consent  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Matthew  Vandusen  having  been  obtained,  a 
monument  bearing  this  inscription  was  erected. 


and 


On  the  North. 
Treaty  ground 
of 

William  Penn 
the  Indian  natives, 

1682. 
Unbroken  Faith. 


On  the  South. 
William  Penn, 
Born  1644.    Died  1718. 


On  the  East. 
Pennsylvania — founded 
1681,  by  deeds  of 
peace. 


On  the  West. 

Placed  by  the  Penn  So- 
ciety, A.  D.  1827, 

To  mark  the  site  of  the 
Great  Elm  Tree. 

The  Penn  Society  did  not,  however,  in 
1827,  secure  either  as  buyer  or  renter,  a  right 
to  the  ground  upon  which  the  monument  had 
been  placed.  The  Society  held  the  ground 
upon  mere  sufferance.  At  various  times 
efforts  were  made,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  Penn  Society,  but  by  others  interested 
in  preserving  ancient  landmarks,  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  the  property. 
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As  the  money  could  not  be  raised  by  contri* 
butions,  it  Was  deemed  expedient  and  proper 
that  the  treaty  ground  should  be  purchased 
by  the  county.  In  December,  1848,  the 
County  Board  appropriated  $4,500  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Vandusen 
deeded  the  Shackamaxon  ground  to  the 
county.  The  site  of  the  old  treaty  tree,  there- 
fore, belongs  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
as  the  Penn  Society  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  city  to  pre- 
vent the  desecration  of  the  monument,  and 
to  see  that  the  grounds  are  properly  enclosed 
and  taken  care  of.  Your  correspondent  lo- 
cates this  monument  "out  Third  street."  He 
should  have  said  on  the  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and 
Beach  streets.  Shackamaxon. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  11,  1869. 


CROSS-BEARING. 

BY  M.  A.  F.  WYCKOFF. 
*  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross  aud  follorreth  after  me,  ia  not 
worthy  of  me," 

Aweary,  and  with  aching  heart, 

Beneath  a  heavy  cross  I  bent  ; 
'T  was  one  from  which  I  could  not  part, 

And  by  a  loving  Father  sent ; 

I  sank  soul  crushed  beneath  its  weight, 
Bemoaning  deeply  my  sad  fate. 

Not  only  heavy  was  my  cross, 

But  oh  I  't  was  hard  and  rough  to  bear  ; 

And  as  my  spirit  mourned  my  loss, 
I  vainly  plead  that  God  would  spare  ; 

In  agony  this  prayer  went  up— 

"Oh  1  take  from  me  this  bitter  cup." 

"  Not  so,  my  child,"— I  seemed  to  hear 
This  answer  corning  from  above— 

II  Not  so;  the  cross  you  so  much  fear 
Is  sent  by  me  in  tenderest  love  ; 

Wilt  thou  not  bear  it  for  my  sake  ? 

Though  it  may  bend  thee,  'twill  not  break." 

"Dear  Father,"  then  did  I  reply, 
M  I  know  full  well  thou  lovest  me  ; 

Oh  1  lighten  thou  my  cross,  that  I 
May  bear  it  patiently  for  thee  ; 

In  mercy  hear  and  grant  my  prayer, 

And  leave  me  not  in  dark  despair." 

"The  burden  must  be  borne,  my  child, 

But  look  to  me  for  strength  to  aid  ; 
Rise  by  thy  cross,  above  the  wild 

Care  storms,  to  joys  tlyit  never  fade. 
Without  a  cross,  no  c.own  thoul't  win, 
Then  hope  thy  bliss  will  soon  begin." 
Thus  was  I  taught  my  cross  to  bear  ; 

Far  off  upon  its  heights  I  viewed 
By  faith  the  city  bright  and  fair — ' 

The  home  of  those  by  Christ  renewed. 
Thus  did  my  cross,  in  mercy  giv'n, 
Raise  every  thought  still  nearer  heav'u. 
Since  then,  it  oft  has  been  my  lot 

To  feel  the  cross  upon  me  laid  ; 
That  lesson  I  have  ne'er  forgot, 

And  grateful,  look  to  God  tor  aid  ; 
Knowing  that  meroies  from  the  skies 
Not  seldom  come  in  dark  disguise. 
Stcubeiiville,  Ohio. 


ONLY. 

Only  two  little  darlings 

Welcome  me  home  at  night ; 
Only  two  little  prattlers 

With  faces  sweet  and  bright. 
They  are  Very  tiny  creatures 

In  this  big  world  of  ours, 
But  the  chirp  of  their  merry  prattle 

Gladdens  the  evening  hours. 
So  many  wondrous  stories 

To  pour  in  papa's  ear, 
So  many  wants  to  care  for, 

Such  boundless  faith  to  cheer. 
Confiding  joy  of  chilhood, 

With  hopes  so  pure  and  bright ; 
This  is  the  happy  greeting 

Welcomes  me  home  at  night.' 
Indianapolis,  Feb.,  1869.  E.  M.  B.  H. 

—  The  O'd  Oaken  Bucket. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. — NO.  XIV. 

Aristocracy. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  sometimes 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  decline  of  religious  life  and  interest 
among  Friends  many  years  ago ;  and  there 
was  doubtless  good  ground  for  the  supposition. 

At  the  first  rise  of  our  organization  its 
proselytes  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a 
class  of  trades-people  and  small  farmers, 
generally  of  limited  means.  As  time  passed 
on  and  generation  succeeded  generation,  by 
the  very  thrift  which  arose  from  the  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  incident  to  their  religious 
testimonies,  they  became  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
prosperous ;  and  many  of  them  engaged  iu 
mercantile  and  other  pursuits  commonly  es- 
teemed of  a  more  honorable  nature,  and  felt  a 
degree  of  importance  attaching  to  themselves 
from  these  causes,  and  became  absorbed  there- 
in to  an  extent  which  very  naturally  led  to 
indifference  and  neglect  as  to  religious  duties. 
Many  of  these,  too,  were  doubtless  assigned 
to  places  and  accorded  influence  in  the 
church,  according  to  their  standing  and  posi- 
tion in  a  worldly  sense,  rather  than  for  their 
goodness  or  intelligence. 

It  was  therefore  with  good  apparent  reason, 
at  least,  that  the  deficiencies  which  arose 
among  our  ancestors  simultaneously  with  the 
growth  of  wealth  among  them,  were  ascribed 
to  wealth  as  the  cause.  A  more  careful  an- 
alysis will,  however,  it  is  believed,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evil  was  attributable  Dot, 
properly  speaking,  to  wealth,  but  rather  to  an 
aristocratic  feeling  founded  upon  wealth. 

The  possession  of  wealth  when  accompanied 
by  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  manners 
and  style  of  living,  and  when  diffused  with  a 
liberal  hand  for  worthy  and  beneficent  objects, 
can  have  no  evil  tendency,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  be  made  the  means  of  much  good. 

It  is  only  when  wealth  is  sought  after  and 
hoarded  for  its  own  sake,  or  presumed  upon 
as  conferring  claims  to  superior  consideration, 


so 
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or  when  used  for  display  and  made  a  test  of 
social  position,  that  it  becomes  hurtful  As 
similar  claims  and  pretensions  are  often 
founded  upon  supposed  superior  parentage, 
family  connexions,  intelligence,  refinement, 
social  or  religious  standing,  &c.,  is  it  not  to 
this  tendency  to  exclusiveness,  and  to  arro- 
gate superiority  over  one  another,  other  than 
that  silently  and  voluntarily  awarded  to  in- 
dividual merit,  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the  evil 
influences  that  have  been  attributed  to  wealth  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  and  ever  will 
be  in  society,  even  within  the  pale  of  the 
same  religious  organization,  different  classes, 
more  or  less  distinctly  defined,  founded  upon 
diversities  of  condition,  character,  taste,  in- 
clination and  pursuit.  But  the  evil  is  when 
these  classifications  are  carried  to  extremes, 
and  permitted  to  run  into  aristocratic  exclu- 
siveness, and  to  over-ride  even  the  ties  of  re- 
ligious fellowship.  It  was  not  so  with  Friends 
in  the  beginning.  The  pressure  of  persecution 
from  without,  and  a  live  and  aggressive  spirit 
for  the  diffusion  of  their  doctrines  for  the 
general  good,  bound  them  together  by  ties 
superior  to  all  social  distinctions.  While  we 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  day  of  per- 
secution has  passed  away,  we  may  well  regret 
that  condition  of  ease  and  self-satisfaction, 
which  has  so  much  weakened  the  bonds  of 
religious  brotherhood,  and  exposed  us,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  the  blighting  influence  of 
aristocratic  rivalry. 

The  prevalence  of  this  tendency  to  csate 
and  exclusiveness,  is  due  not  only  to  the 
pride  and  pretension  of  individuals  or  par- 
ticular circles,  founded  upon  wealth,  family  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  but  to  the  readiness  with 
which  such  claims  are  acceded  to  ;  and  this 
simply  for  the  want  of  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  purer  and  more  exalted  stand-'v 
ard.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  Friends,  from  the  simple  and 
practical  nature  of  their  faith,  freed  as  they 
are  or  ought  to  be  from  the  entanglements  of 
priestly  theology,  to  have  and  maintain  such 
a  standard,  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but 
as  a  light  and  example  to  others — a  standard 
by  which  unpretending  simplicity,  purity  of 
life,  zeal  for  the  right,  and  the  cultivation 
and  right  use  of  the  faculties  and  powers 
divinely  bestowed  upon  us,  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  good  and  highest  perfection. 

If  the  feeling  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness 
exists  among  the  members  of  our  Society  one 
toward  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  fraternal  unity,  so  essential 
to  our  welfare  as  a  body,  does  it  not  also 
exist  on  our  part  toward  those  not  of  our  per- 
suasion, and  more  especially  toward  those 
who  are  regarded  as  the  lower  classes,  and 
with  equally  deleterious  results  to  us  ?  Few 


may  be  willing  at  first  to  admit  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  in  either  case,  but  a  careful 
self  examination  will  nevertheless  detect  it. 
As  it  relates  to  those  not  of  our  fold,  it  has 
been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  preva- 
lence of  a  disposition  to  regard  ourselves  as  a 
chosen  and  favored  people,  and  an  over  anx- 
ious desire  to  keep  ourselves  aloof  from  the 
world  around  us. 

No  society  formed  for  so  high  a  purpose  as 
the  worship  of  the  Divine  Being  can  be  upon 
the  right  foundation,  or  prosper  in  its  work, 
if  it  ignores  in  any  degree  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  or  looks  down  upon 
the  lowly  and  humble,  instead  of  seeking 
their  elevation  by  extending  to  them  the 
hand  of  equal  fraternal  fellowship. 

Philada.,  2>d  mo.  1869.  T.  H.  S. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Friend  in  Cen- 
tral New  York,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
Swarthmore  College,  has  been  handed  us  for 
publication  : 

Respected  Friend. — The  Minutes  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Swarthmore  College  are  before  me.  I  have 
perused  them  with  much  interest,  as  I  do  all 
notices  of  its  proceedings,  and  always  wish  I 
could  be  present  at  your  weekly  gatherings, 
if  only  for  my  own  gratification.  The  cause 
lessens  not  in  interest  because  of  the  obstacles 
to  its  completion,  but  rather,  as  to  a  dear 
friend  whose  life  seems  vacillating,  the  in- 
terest in  its  welfare  increases. 

I  rejoice  to  find  so  many  tangible  proofs  of 
the  realization  by  our  Society  of  the  need  of 
a  literary  institution  under  our  own  super- 
vision, in  which  its  members  can  enjo}r  all  the 
advantages  of  other  colleges  without  the  ob- 
jections to  them.  To  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
the  youth  of  our  Society,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  them  where  they  will  be  likely  to 
lose  their  attachment  to  it,  is  like  neglecting 
our  friends  in  life,  but  mourning  their  loss 
when  gone. 

If  we  have  the  present  and  future  prosper- 
ity of  Society  at  heaft,  will  it  not  be  as  dear 
to  us  as  ourselves  or  families,  and  when 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  support,  will 
we  not  ungrudgingly  give  our  mite,  even  if  it 
be  but  one  dollar  ?  If  such  were  the  general 
manifestation,  I  believe  we  should  see  more  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the 
rising  generation,  seeing  our  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  would  walk  hand  in  hand  with  us, 
and  we  should  no  longer  have  to  fear  the 
want  of  a  succession  of  standard-bearers. 

Then  let  us  pray  for  the  completion  of 
Swarthmore  before  those  who  are  so  anxious- 
ly waiting  for  its  doors  to  be  opened  are  com- 
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pelled  to  go  elsewhere*    Cornell  University 

I  is  holding  out  great  inducements ;  and  it  is 
truly  a  noble  institution,  but  shall  Friends 

I  send  their  sons  there  to  have  a  gun  put  in 
their  hand  and  be  taught  military  tactics? 
If  so,  let  them  not  afterwards  complain  if 

I  they  deem  it  a  duty  to  place  it  on  their  shoul- 
der and  go  to  the  battle-field. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  building, 

i   to  which  some  object,  do  Friends  consider 

I  that  it  is  not  like  a  family  dwelling  designed 
to  last  for  one  or  two  generations  only,  but  a 
durable  legacy  to  Society  for  all  generations? 
Under  such  a  consideration,  it  should  be 
massive,  of  the  best  material,  and  sufficiently 

I  large  for  the  noble  purpose  intended.  Then 
we  shall  not  soon  be  called  upon  for  repairs 

i  or  additions. 

I       But  to  the  point.    I  find  you  solicit  a  con- 

|  tribution  to  your  library.  I  have  a  few  books 
in  reserve,  if  acceptable:  an  entire  set  of 
V  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,"  first  edition, 

I  and  two  volumes  of  "Lardner's  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Science  and  Art."  They  are  ready 
to  be  forwarded  at  thy  direction.    I  would 

[  gladly  forward  the  $10  on  my  one  share;  it  is 
possible  I  may  in  Seventh  month. 

CROWS — THEIR  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

I  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  "  Hearth 
I  and  Home"  gives  some  information  in  regard 
I  to  crows,  which  we  quote : 

"  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  for, 
I  as  well  as  against,  the  crow,  and  though  the 
I  evidence  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  one 
I  locality,  or  at  a  particular  season,  it  does  not 
I  necessarily  follow  that  he  should  be  con 

I  deinned  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times. 

"The  crow  is,  by  his  anatomy  and  physi- 

II  ology,  about  as  nearly  omnivorous  as  any 
L  bird  can  well  be,  and  we  find  him  appropriat- 
I  ing  almost  any  kind  of  food,  whether  animal 
I  or  vegetable,  that  he  finds.  At  this  season 
I  he  leads  a  somewhat  precarious  life  in  the  in- 
I  terior.  At  times  he  picks  up  kernels  of  corn, 
I  or  other  grain  in  the  roads,  or  scratches  over 
I  the  manure-heaps;  occasionally  he  breakfasts, 

I  at  an  early  hour,  upon  some  frozen  carcass, 

II  and  very  likely  he  will  get  bold  enough,  or 
I  hungry  enough,  to  attack  small  living  prey. 
I  He  has  been  known  to  carry  off  stray  chiek- 
H  ens,  and  to  rob  the  nests  of  smaller  birds  of 
I  eggs  or  young.  Most  of  the  crows,  however, 
I  seek  the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  there  live 
I  luxuriously  upon  shell-fish,  crabs,  sea-urchins, 
I  and  the  like,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the 
I  waves.  In  very  severe  weather,  they  frequent 
I  the  floating  blocks  of  ice  in  the  open  ehan- 
I  nels,  juul  pick  up  what  they  find  drifting  in 

I the  water,  ll,  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
Engaged  thus,  in  groat  numbers,  about  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 


"  As  spring  opens,  they  gradually  go  north- 
ward, and  to  the  interior,  and  by  the  middle 
of  March,  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  or  by  the  1st  of  April  in  the  more 
northern,  they  begin  to  make  arrangements 
for  raising  a  family.  To  this  end,  they  select 
as  secure  sites  for  their  nests  as  the  country 
affords,  usually  preferring  the  shelter  of  the 
dense  branches  of  tall  evergreen  trees.  While 
building  their  nests,  and  during  incubation, 
they  are  extremely  watchful  and  jealous  of 
all  intruders,  while,  in  going  to  and  from 
their  nests,  they  are  unusually  silent.  The 
nest  is  large,  and  usually  composed  externally 
of  sticks,  pieces  of  bark,  moss,  &c.,  and  lined 
with  horse  hair,  wool,  and  other  soft  materials. 
There  are  generally  four  eggs,  pale  green, 
and  more  or  less  blotched  with  brownish 
olive. 

During  early  spring,  they  are  positively 
beneficial,  their  food  consisting  largely  of  in- 
sects. For  these  they  visit  newly-ploughed 
fields,  manure  droppings,  fallen  leaves,  etc. 
But  they  are  most  useful  in  destroying  im- 
mense numbers  of  young  grasshoppers,  which 
abound  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground. 
In  search  of  these,  they  visit  pasture  lands 
and  meadows,  usually  in  small  flocks,  for 
greater  safety;  for  even  when  thus  engaged 
they  are  not  safe  from  the  farmer's  gun.  A 
little  later  their  real  crimes  commence.  They 
have  a  special  fondness  for  corn,  not  only 
scratching  it  up  from  newly-planted  fields, 
but  at  a  later  day,  pulling  it  up  by  the  blades 
and  devouring  the  grain.  Even  at  this  time, 
they  consume  many  kinds  of  destructive 
larvae.  If  allowed  their  own  way,  however, 
there  would  be  very  little  corn  left,  Even 
now,  in  spite  of  all  devices  to  drive  him  away 
or  destroy  him,  great  loss  frequently  is  occa- 
sioned by  his  depredations. 

Farmers  naturally  forget  (if  they  ever 
knew  it)  all  the  good  work  done  by  the  crow 
in  the  spring,  and  wage  war  on  the  "  black 
thieves."  But  the  marauders  are  especially 
vigilant  at  this  season,  and  have  their  senti- 
nels out  on  the  tall  trees.  Their  quickness  In 
distinguishing  a  person  with  a  gun  is  provi  r- 
bial  among  sportsmen,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  power  and  range  of  firearms  is  quite 
as  remarkable.  But  this  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  only  by  sad  experience,  for  in  lo- 
calities where  they  are  rarely  hunted,  as.  tin- 
instance,  along  the  sea-coasts  of  Maine  and 
the  British  Provinces,  where  little  or  no  corn 
is  grown,  and  where  their  food  is  derived 
from  the  sea,  they  are  as  little  suspicious  of 
man  as  most  other  birds,  and  may  be  as 
readily  shot. — Boston  Transcript. 

'  nam  • 

Do  but  the  half  of  what  you  can,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  your  diligence. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

SECOND  MONTH. 

18G8.  1! 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  '24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day- 
Snow,  includ'g  very  light  falls 
Cloudy,  without  storms  .. 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  2d 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  five  current  weeks 
for  1868  and  four  for  1869. 


0  days. 

1  44 
11  M 

6  «■ 
11  •« 

5  days. 

4  " 

6  " 

5  " 
8  " 

29  44 

28  44 

1868. 

1869. 

26.65  deg. 

51.00  44 
5.00  44 
2.52  in. 

37.68  deg. 
61.50  44 
19.00  44 
4.76  in. 

1298 

1018 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  2d 

month  for  the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that 

entire  period,  1857  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1815,  1836,  1838  

winter  temperatures. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 

months  of  1867  and  1868  

Mean  do  do  do  186^  and  1869 
Average  of  the  winter  temperature  for 

the  past  seventy-nine  years  

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1827-8  and  1850-51 
Lowest  do  3  814-15  and  1835-36 

comparison  of  rain,    r  1868. 

First  month   3.62  inch. 

Second  month   2.52  44 


30.71  deg. 
41.03  " 
24.00  " 


29.52 
35.62 


Totals   6.14 


54.75  44 

38.33  u 
26.66  44 

1869. 

4.28inch. 

4.76  44 


9.04 


The  month  we  have  just  passed  through  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  remarkably  mild  one,  and  yet  exceeded 
since  1790  eight  times,  in  four  of  which  the  mean 
reached  40  deg.  and  upward,  viz  :  1828,  1851,  1857 
and  1867. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  entire  winter, 
though  exceeded  spven  times  since  the  beforemen- 
tioned  year  1790,  viz:  in  1844-5,  1847-8,  1849-50, 
1852-3,  1857-8,  1858-9  and  1862-3  ;  two  of  which, 
viz  :  1849-50  and  1852-3,  attained  a  mean  of  37 
deg.  and  upward. 

While  as  to  the  winters,  it  was  not  until  that  of 
1844-5  that  a  mean  of  36  degrees  was  obtained  ; 
previously  taking  a  range  of  from  27  to  30  degrees, 
with  occasionally  a  winter  above  these  figures. 

From  all  this  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  judg- 
ing by  the  more  recent  past,  that  co  d  winters  are 
likely  to  become  the  exception  in  the  future,  and 
not  the  rule. 

The  writer  in  examining  his  own  records,  com- 
mencing with  1834,  and  those  of  44  Peirce"  from 
that  time  backward  as  far  as  1790 — not  forgetting 
the  valuable  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
finds  this  important  fact  is  developed,  viz:— That 
these  excessively  warm  winter  months  and  winters 
were  of  very  rare  occurrence  until,  comparatively  | 


speaking,  within  a  very  few  years.  For  instance, 
1828  is  the  first  year  v>  hen  Second  month  reached  a 
mean  of  40  degrees,  20,  27  and  28  being  the  usual 
figures. 

In  reference  to  deaths,  deduct  one  fifth  from  last 
year's  record  for  the  extra  week,  and  the  compari- 
son will  then  stand  1039  last  year,  against  1018  the 
present.  The  quantity  of  rain  this  year  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase.  .  J  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  4,  1869. 


ITEMS. 

The  Famine  in  India. — The  journals  from  the 
British  East  Indies  assert  that  the  famine  so  long 
dreaded  in  that  country  is  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  largely  populated  districts.  The  Government 
is  making  every  effort  to  relieve  the  common  dis- 
tress, but  the  assistance  of  private  charity  has  been 
called  in.  The  really  helpless  are  at  present  sup- 
ported by  the  authorities,  and  food  and  employ- 
ment are  furnished  to  suffering  people.  One  native 
province  has  been  loaned  $50,000  on  the  security  of 
the  revenues.  The  scarcity,  it  is  stated,  will  not 
reach  the  Punjaub  and  Oudh,  which  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  is  exporting  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  to  the  afflicted  districts.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hoped  that  the  people  whose  crops  have  failed 
will  not  suffer  the  last  extremity  of  famine. 

The  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank,  in  Baltimore,  it 
is  reported,  has  been  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
colored  people  of  that  city.  An  instant  e  is  given  of 
an  emancipated  slave,  who,  by  depositing  in  the 
bank,  accumulated  in  a  few  years  the  sum  of  $600, 
which  had  been  earned  by  carrying  baskets  of 
marketing. 

Slavery  in  Cuba. — Marshal  Serrano,  in  his  address 
to  the  Constituent  Cortes,  speaking  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Cuba,  and  of  Cuban  affairs,  asserted  that  the 
revolution  in  Spain  was  not  responsible  for  the  ris- 
ing in  Cuba,  which  was  due  to  the  errors  of  past 
governments,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
speedily  be  put  down,  and  that  tranquility,  based 
upon  liberal  reforms,  would  then  be  durable. 
Slavery  he  said  would  be  abolished,  but  without 
precipitation,  and  without  compromising  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Antilles. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Cement. — A  correspondent  communicates  a  recipe 
for  a  cement  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  for  lining 
water  cisterns,  and  remarkable  for  its  firm  and  com- 
pact character.  The  Tunisian  masons  take  two 
parts  of  wood  ashes,  three  of  lime  and  one  of  fine 
sand,  which  after  being  well  sifted  and  mixed  to- 
gether, they  beat  for  a  long  time  with  wooden  mal- 
lets, sprinkling  the  composition  alternately  and  at 
proper  times  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  until  it 
becomes  of  a  due  consistence.  This  cement  is 
chiefly  used  in  arches,  cisterns  and  terraces.  But 
the  pipes  of  the  aqueducts  in  Tunis  are  joined  by 
beating  tow  and  lime  together  with  oil  only,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  water.  Both  these  compositions, 
it  is  stated,  quickly  assume  the  hardness  of  stone, 
and  suffer  no  water  to  pervade  them.  Our  corres- 
pondent states  that  he  prepared  this  mixture  sixteen 
years  ago,  using  hickory  ashes  and  linseed  oil,  and 
that  the  cement  has  remained  hard  and  unimpaired 
during  that  period  of  time. 

The  weight  of  a  gross  of  steel  pens  is  but  a  few  J 
ounces,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  it  would 
take  a  good  many  boxes  to  make  a  ton.  The  largest 
pen  factory  in  the  world,  on  the  French  coast,  uses  j 
sixty  ton  of  steel  a  month  in  this  manufacture,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  other  houses  whose  product  is  not 
very  much  smaller. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper  management  of  our 
!  Indian  affairs  has  become  so  important  to  the 
country,  and  is  so  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  members  of  this  House,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  before  this  body  my  views 
upon  the  subject.  . 

Since  I  first  entered  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress we  have  had  no  well-defined,  settled  line 
of  policy  for  the  government  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Indians  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  western  third  of  this  continent. 
For  every  Indian  outbreak  there  have  been  a 
dozen  plans  for  pacification.  For  every  fraud 
upon  the  Government  there  have  been  as 
many  remedies  proposed  ;  for  every  imagin- 
ary and  real  disorder  of  this  department  of 
the  public  service  a  multitude  of  sovereign 
panaceas  has  been  prescribed.  Congress  has 
been  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  some  plan  by 
(which  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  might 
be  secured,  the  Indians  subsisted,  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  protected.  And,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  (Vom  our  whole  past  experience  in 
the  management  of  our  Indian  affairs  little 
appears  to  have  been  learned,  and  quite  as 
little  accomplished  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question, 

Wheu  a  scientific  physician  is  called  in  to 
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prescribe  for  a  patient  laboring  un  der  disease, 
his  first  effort  is  to  discover  its  true  character 
and  its  cause,  in  order,  if  the  malady  be  cura- 
ble at  all,  that  he  may  act  understandingly 
and  apply  his  remedial  agents  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  patient.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
medicine  man  be  a  quack,  the  character,  the 
cause,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  are  entirely 
neglected,  and  the  batteries  of  the  charlatan '« 
drug  shop  are  at  once  levelled  at  the  citadel 
of  life,  and  the  patient,  if  he  survives  the  dis- 
ease, does  so  in  spite  of  his  doctor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  ac- 
cuse any  member  of  this  House  of  beinu  a 
quack,  professionally  or  otherwise,  for  1  be- 
lieve that  every  one  here  has  done  the  besl 
he  could,  with  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  to 
settle  our  Indian  troubles.  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  acted  with  the  utmost  wisdom  BO  tar 
as  it  has  had  accurate  information  to  guide  it ; 
but,  sir,  there  has  been  a  sad  deficiency  and 
want  of  actual  practical  knowledge  regarding 
our  Indian  tribes,  their  habits  of  lite,  their 
customs,  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  white  population 
which  surrounds  them,  and  with  which  they 
are  thrown  in  contact. 

Let  us  go  back  a  tew  years  and  review  a 
little,  of  the  past,  for  by  this  light  we  mav  bet- 
ter judge  the  future. 

For  a  whole  generation,  at  least,  our  coun- 
try has  been  agitated  in  all  its  ramification*, 
civil,  political,  social,  and  religious,  by  a 
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lively  concern  for  the  African  race,  not  an  in- 
digenous, but  an  imported  race,  brought 
hither  by  our  fathers  for  reasons  which  the 
circumstances,  if  not  the  nature  of  that  de- 
graded people,  seemed  to  suggest  and  approve. 
The  admitted  evil  of  domestic  servitude,  the 
motive  of  this  compulsory  immigration,  and 
all  the  wrongs  and  crudities  incident  to  it, 
have  not  yet  settled  the  great  question  of  the 
ultimate  good  and  beneficent  effect  of  the 
movement  The  issue  of  the  "  irrepres- 
sible conflict,"  although  nearly  completed, 
still  leaves  in  our  bosoms  a  feeling  of  solici- 
tude for  the  future,  while  we  boastfully  re- 
joice at  the  present  measure  of  our  success. 
But,  sir,  there  is  an  interest  of  greater  mo- 
ment, involving  mightier  considerations  and 
more  dreadful  responsibility  which  imposes 
upon  our  Government  and  our  people  more 
serious  obligations  than  were  ever  demanded 
by  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  African  race 
among  us.  This  interest,  notwithstanding  its 
paramount  importance,  and  its  constant  and 
accumulating  claims  upon  us,  has,  from  the 
very  settlement  of  the  country,  been  practi- 
cally overlooked  or  neglected  or  tampered 
with,  or  perverted,  from  considerations  of 
temporary  policy,  or  from  the  basest  and 
most  sordid  and  sinister  motives.  Jefferson's 
famous  exclamation  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
justice of  African  slavery  this  nation  had  oc- 
casion to  tremble  at  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty, has  a  twofold  significance  when  ap- 
plied to  the  glaring  injustice  which  the  abori- 
ginies  of  this  country  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  our  people.  True,  there  are  many 
noble  private  examples  of  religious  and 
moral  regard  for  the  Indians,  who  were  the 
primitive  and  rightful  'lords  of  the  soil," 
Christianity  and  benevolence  have  from  time  to 
time  devised  the  worthiest,  and,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  could  reach,  the  most  practicable 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  miserable 
condition,  and  for  the  advancement  of  these 
"  sons  of  nature." 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  toward  them  has  not  been 
wise  or  humane.  Its  professions,  to  our  shame 
it  must  be  said,  have  been  merely  nominal. — 
The  fate  of  the  poor  Indians,  from  the  origin 
of  our  contact  with  the  race  to  the  present 
hour,  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  adage  that 
wise  and  good  professions  may  exist  with  cun- 
ning and  cruel  practices.  Private  enterprises, 
however  well  devised  and  zealously  pursued, 
have  failed  of  success  through  the  demor- 
alizing influences  of  public  faithlessness  and 
wrong  doing,  until  the  public  sentiment  has 
settled  down  upon  the  unchristian  and  in- 
human hypothesis  that  the  Indian  tribes  are 
doomed  by  their  Creator  to  extermination 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of 


their  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  before 
the  very  eyes  of  a  people  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  peculiar  enlightenment,  and 
who  boast  of  an  especial  mission  to  "extend 
the  area  of  freedom,"  and  to  fill  the  world 
with  the  truest  ideas  of  an  exalted  hu- 
manity and  the  highest  standard  Christian 
civilization.  The  hearts  of  our  people  have 
become  callous  under  the  hardening  influence 
of  this  misguided  theory.  The  continued 
dropping  of  falsehood  and  deception  has  worn 
away  the  faith  and  extinguished  the  hopes  of 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  Indian.  The  fatal- 
ism with  which  we  regard  the  race,  and  the 
arrogance  of  our  cherished  theory  of  "  mani- 
fest destiny,"  have  afflicted  us  with  a  fatal 
blindness  and  deafness  as  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  this  people  and  the  loud  calls  upon 
humanity  and  justice  in  their  behalf.  Who 
now  so  bold  as  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  defence 
of  the  just  claims  of  the  American  Indian, 
once  so  full  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man?  Where  are  his  advocates; 
where  the  societies  organized  to  redeem  him 
from  the  bonds  of  public  injustice  and  the 
cruelties  of  private  rapacity  ?  Where  are  the 
orators,  the  lecturers,  and  the  editors,  to  "  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not"  in  the  exposition  of  his 
wrongs,  and  the  denunciation  of  his  oppres- 
sors ? 

The  cruelties  of  African  slavery  are  tender 
mercies  when  contrasted  with  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  Indians  under  the  nominal 
protection  of  our  laws.  The  chains  of  do- 
mestic servitude  are  silken  threads  when  com- 
pared with  the  fetters  which  hold  the  Indian 
in  brutalizing  bondage.  African  slavery  has 
passed  away  ;  its  foul  blot  upon  our  nation 
has  been  washed  out  in  the  best  blood  of  the 
land.  May  we  not  now  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  national 
conscience  may  be  awakened,  and  the  public 
sentiment  aroused  to  the  obligations  which 
rest  upon  us  to  protect  the  remnants  of  the 
scattered  Indian  tribes  which  still  linger 
among  us,  and  advance  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life? 
We  owe  them  a  debt  which,  do  the  best  we 
may,  we  can  never  fully  discharge.  Our 
treaties  with  them  are  full  of  unredeemed 
pledges.  The  demands  of  public  faith  and 
justice  and  the  dictates  of  common  humanity 
alike  require  that  this  subject  be  no  longer 
delayed. 

We  have  driven  the  Indians  from  their 
homes  without  compensation  and  without 
mercy.  We  have  wrested  from  them  the 
title  to  their  lands  by  pretended,  or  at  least 
ostensible  purchase.  We  have  withheld  the 
payments  until  they  were  comparatively 
valueless,  or  refused  them  altogether  upon  un- 
founded pretexts.    We  have  paid  them  in 
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depreciated  currency,  when  we  agreed  by  sol- 
emn treaty  to  pay  them  in  gold  and  silver ; 
i    we  have  paid  them  in  worthless  trash,  when 
we  promised  them  the  money  for  their  lands; 
we  have  defrauded  the  Indians  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  stipulations  for  their  clothing  and 
food,  and  their  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
educational  advancement;  we  have  failed  to 
afford  them  our  promised  protection  against  the 
worse  than  barbarous  whites  who  infest  their 
I    settlements;  we  have  hunted  them  down  and 
murdered  them  like  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
and,  what  is  worse  than  all  these,  our  people 
nave  polluted  every  tribe  in  the  land  by 
poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  life,  from 
I   which  the  Indian  springs,  with   the  most 
loathsome  of  diseases,  more  poisonous  and  de- 
(  structive  to  the  race  than  the  sting  of  the 
I  scorpion,  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  or  the 
I  leprosy  of  old ;  we  have,  in  a  word,  violated 
I  every  feature  of  our  plighted  faith  in  regard 
E  to  them,  and  have  seen  them  degenerate,  suf- 
I  fer,  and  perish  under  our  positive  oppression 
I  or  cruel  negl'ect,  while  we  have  held  them  to 
I  the  severest  accountability  for  all  the  pledges 

I  of  obedience  and  good  behaviour  which  we 

I I  have  extorted  from  them  in  our  treaty  ne- 
t  gotiations.  Our  official  records  will  fully 
I  substantiate  all  these  allegations,  disgraceful 
1  and  humiliating  as  they  are  to  our  national 
I  pride  and  honor. 

I      Let  us  go  back  for  a  few  years,  and  review 
I  some  of  our  Indian  transactions,  and  see  if  we 
I  cannot  discover  a  rational  cause  for  our  past 
I;  and  present  Indian  difficulties.  The  whole  coun- 
I  try  has  been  shocked  with  the  reports  of  Indi- 
I  an  wars  and  outrages.    Let  us  look  back  and 
I  see  if  the  sin  or  any  part  of  it  lies  at  our  door. 
I     The  Creek  treaty,  the  first  in  magnitude 
and  importance  under  the  removal  system, 
i  was  justly  charged   with  being  negotiated 
1 1 without  the  authority  of  the  Creek  nation. 
I  Mr.  Benton,  who,  in  his  published  memoirs, 
■  lias  elaborately  considered  the  subject,  and 
jj  was  scrupulously  anxious  to  screen  the  Gov- 
I  fern  merit  from  imputations  of  injustice,  says  : 
I  ^  "The  treaty  was  adopted  as  an  act  of  jus- 
jjtice  to  the  South.    The  rights  and  the  welfare 
Ijof  the  Indians  were  minor  considerations." 
Ij    Justice  to  the  South  was  a  concession,  with- 
l  out  regard  to  public  justice,  to  the  demands 
[of  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  who 
coveted  the  rich  lands  then  in  rightful  pos- 
session of  the  Indians,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  area  of  slavery,  Mr. 
Benton  calls  it  a  southern  question,  and  lauds 
the  magnanimity  of  northern  men,  by  whose 
rotes  the  treaty  was  carried  in  (lie  Senate, 
Fhe  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  South- 
ern States  at  that  time,  nearly  or  quite  doubled 
,he  area  of  slavery. 
The  Creek  treaty  was  signed  at  Indian 


Springs  in  1825;  Mcintosh,  a  chief  without 
due  authority,  being  the  principal  negotiator 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  He  and  the 
chief  with  him,  who  was  foremost  in  making 
the  treaty,  were  justly  execrated  by  the  dis- 
affected party  of  the  Creek  nation,  as  sojn  as 
the  existence  of  the  obnoxious  instrument  be- 
came known.  The  disaffected  Indians  were 
open  and  bold  in  their  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  and  determined  upon  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  execution  of  it.  Georgia  resolved, 
without  waiting  for  the  actiou  of  the  General 
Government,  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  territory  ceded  by  the  pretended  treaty. 
John  Q.uincy  Adams,  who  was  then  President, 
became  satisfied  that  the  treaty  had  been 
made  without  due  authority,  and  that  its  exe- 
cution ought  not  to  be  enforced.  He  inter- 
posed the  power  of  the  General  Government, 
therefore,  and  sent  General  Gaines  with  Feder- 
al troops  to  Georgia  to  arrest  the  proceedings, 
and  finally  assembled  the  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  tribe  at  Washington,  and  concluded  a 
new  treaty,  which  annulled  the  first  one  and 
changed  some  of  its  features  most  objection- 
able to  the  Indians.  This  second  treaty  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, being  opposed  by  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors, who  objected  to  the  clause  which  amend- 
ed the  Mcintosh  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it 
implied  a  censure  upon  its  authors. 

This  second  treaty,  however,  was  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  Creek  nation  ;  but 
being  ostensibly  concluded  by  authority,  was 
submitted  to — as  such  treaties  are  generally 
submitted  to  on  the  part  of  the  Indians — as 
a  necessary  evil.  It  was  obtained  as  Indian 
treaties  usually  are  obtained,  by  fraud,  the  foul- 
est bribery  having  been  resorted  to  to  achieve 
the  inglorious  triumph.  Out  of  $217,600  the 
amount  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Creek  na- 
tion immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  the  modest  sum  of  §160,000  was  by 
secret  agreement  to  be  retained  as  a  private 
fund  and  divided  among  the  chiefs  or  cer- 
tain of  them  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty. 
The  discovery  of  this  fraud  was  made  after 
the  treaty  was  ratified  and  before  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  it  into  effect  was  made. 
Measures  were  taken,  but  whether  they  were 
ever  carried  out  or  not  is  unknown,  to  defeat 
the  fraud  by  making  a  distribution  of  the 
corruption  fund  among  the  Creek  nation. 
He  must  be  an  incorrigible  confidence  man 
who  believes  that  this  was  ever  done. 

Again,  the  treaty  under  which  the  Chero- 
kees  were  removed  from  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama was  a  still  more  glaring  instance  of  in- 
justice. Its  history  is  a  foul  blot  upon  (he 
annali  of  our  Government.  Prom  its  incep- 
tion to  its  consummation  it  was  a  monstrous 
fraud  upon  the  Indian-- 
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It"  nations  under  a  just  Providence  are  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  this  world  according 
to  their  deeds — -and  we  have  no  authority  in 
Revelation  or  reason  for  presuming  upon  na- 
tional accountability  in  a  future  state — we 
may  regard  all  the  massacres,  outrages,  trou- 
bles, and  expense  which  have  been  entailed 
upon  us  by  our  Indian  policy  as  but  insig- 
nificant items  to  our  credit  in  the  retributive 
account  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made 
up  between  us  and  the  red  man, 

(To  be  continued.) 

 4--*4  *~-  

Religion  is  love.  It  does  not  destroy  what 
is  tender  and  affectionate,  it  only  refines  and 
sanctifies  it,*-~Archbiahop  Ghevereaux. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. — NO.  II, 

While  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  the 
women  of  our  religious  Society,  as  well  as 
the  sex  at  large,  should  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  question  of  Capi- 
tal Punishment,  the  subject  is  not  fully  pre- 
sented until  the  legal  grounds  on  which  our 
present  law  is  based  have  been  examined. 

That  communities  have  a  right  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  corrupt 
and  malicious,  requires  no  argument.  The 
necessity  for  such  protection  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  the  organic  laws  by  which  nations  are 
compacted.  There  could  be  no  safety  to  the 
State,  no  security  to  the  individual,  without 
the  restraints  of  the  law,  so  long  as  vice  and 
immorality  abound. 

Now,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  that 
punishment  by  which  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  vindicates  itself,  and 
dispenses  justice  with  an  even  hand  to  all 
its  constituents.  This  is  the  question  that 
comes  up  before  us  to-day,  and  for  the  proper 
answering  of  which  we  stand  accountable  to 
the  tribunal  of  that  law  which  commands, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

In  the  earliest  or  Patriarchal  Govern- 
ments, the  followers  of  the  Prince  or  head  of 
the  tribe  led  a  free,  roving  life,  with  little  re- 
straint and  few  laws.  The  subjugation  of 
these  tribes  to  the  rule  of  a  dominant  chief  or 
sovereign  imposed  new  obligations  without 
corresponding  privileges.  These  new  obli- 
gations required  more  complex  laws,  hence 
the  advancing  light  of  civilization  tended 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  auto- 
cracy of  power,  which  being  unlimited, 
claimed  the  most  abject  servitude,  leaving 
no  ray  of  hope  for  the  toiling  millions  that 
«£>wed  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor, 
it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these  earlier  civili- 
zations (that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,) 
that  their  laws  were  unchangeable. 

Long,  however,  before  the  permanency  of 


the  Persian  code  had  been  proclaimed,  or 
the  Macedonian  conquerer  inarched  his  vic- 
torious army  to  the  gates  of  t  heir  royal  city,^— 
long  before  the  Koman  eagle  had  spread  his 
protecting  wing  over  the  "  city  of  seven 
hills," — before  Confucius  had  uttered  his  wise 
saying  among  his  contrymen,  the  Chinese, — ■ 
while  England,  France,  S^ain,  and  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  living  in  the 
most  abject  barbarism,— in  a  little  corner  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupying  an  area  not  larger 
than  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  our  Repub- 
lic, the  Jewish  nation  was  working  out  the 
problem  of  human  rights,  under  the  laws 
which,  by  divine  authority,  Moses  had  been 
commissioned  to  proclaim  for  its  government, 
and  which  for  the  space  of  four  hundred 
years  acknowledged  no  king  but  Jehovah 
Himself. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  regard  to  those 
laws,  called  the  "  Table  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," which  the  Jews  accepted  as 
coming  directly  from  Jehovah,  and  which  in 
their  perfection  bear  the  Divine  impress,  that 
no  punishments  were  annexed  for  their  vio- 
lation, clearly  foreshadowing  that  advance- 
ment in  the  social  condition  of  the  human 
race,  which  would  lead  to  a  higher  interpre- 
tation of  their  several  requirements,  than  was 
then  understood  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  given.  The  nation  of  the  Jews  grew 
and  flourished  under  the  administration  of 
those  wise  laws  as  enforced  by  the  penalties 
which  Moses,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
authority,  affixed. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
severities  imposed.  They  were  the  best  that 
could  have  been  provided  for  the  people  at 
that  time,  as  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  Hebrew  Code  will  convince  the  candid 
inquirer. 

It  was  of  these  the  learned  Apostle  Paul 
spoke  when  he  declared,  "The  law  is  a  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ  f  leading,  as  he 
would  imply,  through  obedience  thereto,  the 
world  upward,  and  preparing  for  that  higher 
elucidation  of  the  moral  law  as  taught  by 
Jesus. 

I  marvel  that  his  followers  have  clung 
with  such  pertinacity,  to  the  effete  interpre- 
tation of  the  Decalogue.  It  may  be  said  of 
our  nation  as  the  Master  said  of  Philip, 
H  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you  and  yet 
thou  hast  not  known  me?"  How  shall  we 
meet  this  inquiry  ?  If  it  is  a  crime  to  send 
one  individual  uncalled  into  the  presence  of 
his  Judge, — 'and  the  holy  law  says,  "  Thou 
shaltnot,"— where,  in  the  higher  interpretation 
of  that  law  taught  by  the  blessed  Jesus, 
shall  we,  the  Christian  people  of  these  United 
States,  find  authority  for  the  legal  murder  of 
the  culprit.    Are  we  not  every  one  of  us,  ivhof 
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without  protest,  are  living  under  that  old  Jew- 
ish law  of  life  for  life,  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
the  victims  of  that  law  ? 

For  nearly  nineteen  centuries  the  words  of 
love  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  "the  Mas- 
ter" have  been  pleading  for  mercy  towards 
the  wrong-doer.  The  priceless  value  of  one 
human  soul  has  been  read  and  commented 
upon  by  his  followers  through  all  those  cen- 
turies, and  yet  how  slow  are  we  in  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  his  teachings. 

Judging  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which 
declares,  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer,"  how  can  any  of  us  hope  to 
stand  acquitted  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
Let  us  seek  by  every  means  that  position  or 
time  or  ability  gives  to  assist  those  in  authori- 
ty to  so  revise  and  amend  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
wise  and  equitable,  that  protection  shall  be 
guaranteed,  not  by  adding  murder  to  murder, 
but  by  such  restraint  as  will  give  time  for  re- 
pentance to  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  of- 
fender. L.  J.  R. 

"  I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.     If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I 

i  can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  to  any 
fellow  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let 

j  me  not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  will  not 

I  pass  this  way  again." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PRAYER. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  form 
|  of  rising  in  time  of  prayer  was  answered  in 
I  an  editorial  article,  and  the  explanation  as 
I  far  as  it  goes  may  be  generally  satisfactory. 
I  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  invite 
|  to  an  examination  of  the  true  ground  of 
I  prayer  and  the  supposed  connection  which 
I  outward  observances  may  have  with  this  re- 
I  ligious  service,  as  admitted  amongst  us.  The 
j  poet  has  beautifully  described  prayer  as 
"The  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed  ;?' 

land  while  we  acknowledge  a  divine  truth  in 
Kithe  declaration,  "The  effectual,  fervent  prayer 
[  of  the  righteous  availeth  much,"  surely  we 
■[cannot  suppose  by  any  act  of  vocal  supplica- 
■tion  the  purposes  of  Deity  are  changed,  as 
|  with  Him  there  "  is  no  variableness,  neither 
phadow  of  turning" — much  less  that  bo  re- 
quires  in  the  act  any  peculiar  attitude  of  tlx1 
body  to  complete  the  work  of  required  dedi- 
cation. The  Conn  of  rising  on  such  occasions, 
taking  off  the,  hat,  covering  the  face,  which 
'is  frequently  done,  (though  not  so  much  as 
■formerly,)  bowing  the  head,  &c,  appears  to 
Inany  a,  lifeless   form,  at  variance'   with  the 
Ihrofession  we  make,  of  beina  a  BpirituaUy- 
mninded  people;  and  had  Friends  continued 


faithful  in  the  support  of  their  testimonies, 
uncompromisingly,  against  practices  which 
belong  only  to  an  outward,  ceremonial  re- 
ligion, this  form  long  since  would  no  doubt 
have  been  abandoned.  In  what  consists 
the  difference,  whether  the  practice  still  con- 
tinued among  us  be  observed,  or,  as  is  the 
custom  in  church-service  of  some  other  re- 
ligious denominations,  for  all  the  members, 
by  a  simultaneous  movement  with  the  bended 
knee  and  clasped  hands,  to  participate  in  this 
devotional  exercise?  Such  participation  im- 
plies, if  each  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer,,  that  there  is  with  all  the  hearers  a 
unity  of  action  in  offering  the  petition  on 
these  solemn  occasions;  but  it  is  hardly  ad- 
missable  that  all  present,  especially  in  large 
gatherings  where  there  are  so  many  different, 
states  and  degrees  of  experience,  should  at 
the  same  moment  feel  prepared  for  such  a 
public  avowal  ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances an  observance  of  the  form,  without 
the  qualifieation  for  prayer,  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  a  lifeless 
formality.  It  is  true,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Barclay  that  "it  becometh  those  who  ap- 
proach before  God  to  pray,  that  they  do  it 
with  bowed  knees  and  with  their  heads  un- 
covered, which  is  our  practice."  Admitting 
this  view  to  be  tenable  on  Christian  ground, 
if  in  its  full  signification  it  has  reference  to 
all  the  male  portion  who  are  present  on  the 
occasion,  should  not  the  observance  of  the 
form  as  an  obligatory  requirement  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  female  part  of  Society, 
since  it  is  our  settled  belief  that  male  and 
female  are  one  in  Christ  whom  all  acknowl- 
pdge  as  the  only  true  Head  of  the  Church  ? 
But  in  whatever  light  our  early  Friends  may 
have  viewed  the  practice  as  a  conformity  tci 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  age  which  they 
did  not  as  a  body  feel  prepared  to  relinquish, 
the  query  arises,  are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done,  under  an  impression 
that  it  is  impossible  to  advance  beyond  the 
limits  that  may  have  been  prescribed  for 
them?  Practices  have  been  permitted  in  our 
Society,  now  regarded  as  not  consistent  with 
our  profession,  and  which  are  testified  against, 
This  is  an  evidence  that  there  has  been  ad- 
vancement, and  there  surely  can  be  no  limit 
to  progress  short  of  Christian  perfection.  Our 
early  predecessors  were  doubtless  obedient  t<> 
the  truth  as  it  was  opened  to  their  understand- 
ing, and  a  corresponding  faithfulness  and 
dedication  of  soul  may  to  their  successors 
reveal  greater  truths  and  more  enlightened 
views  than  the  preceding  generations  wore 
prepared  to  receive.  There  is  therefore  a 
work  (may  we  not  sav  a  special  \\ork>  for 
every  generation.  Wo  cannot  stand  still. 
There  must  either  be  advancement  or  retro- 
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gression  ;  and  the  history  of  the  past  abun- 
dantly proves  that  whenever  any  people  have 
rested  satisfied  with  what  their  predecessors 
achieved  for  the  cause  of  truth,  co  ordinate 
with  that  acquiescence  has  been  the  decline 
or  subsidence  into  outward  forms  and  observ- 
ances which  are  destitute  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  religion. 

With  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  rising  and  uncovering  the  head  in 
time  of  prayer,  it  is  not  very  probable  suffi- 
cient unanimity  for  its  general  adoption  in 
Society  could  be  obtained,  or  even  to  incor- 
porate in  the  Discipline  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  advisory  nature.  There  are  many 
Friends  deeoly  concerned  upon  this  subject, 
who  feel  that  they  have,  from  conscientious 
motives,  a  testimony  to  bear  against  the 
form  by  remaining  quietly  in  their  seats  ;  and 
this  deviation  from  established  custom,  if  ac 
companied  by  the  evidence  of  sincerity,  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  any  breach  of 
Christian  order.  The  query  then  presents, 
How  or  in  what  manner  may  this  object  be  at 
tained,  and  yet  maintain  harmonious  action 
in  the  body,  granting  to  each  individual  free- 
dom to  act  in  the  light  of  conviction,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  still  be  preserved  ?  There 
appears  to  me  one  way  to  move  in  this  con- 
cern, which,  pursued  with  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  truth,  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
all.  That  is,  if  those  in  our  assemblies  who 
feel  at  times  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  prayer 
would  rise  instead  of  assuming  the  kneeling 
posture,  the  others  would  remain  in  their  seats, 
and  the  solemn  quiet  on  these  occasions,  so 
often  momentarily  disturbed  by  the  act  of 
rising,  would  be  preserved.  Frequent  in- 
stances of  supplication  being  offered  under 
such  circumstances  are  known,  and  as  far  as 
my  own  knowledge  extends,  have  always  been 
crowned  with  that  solemnity  which,  to  be 
profitable,  should  ever  prevail  during  these 
religious  opportunities. 

These  observations,  intended  rather  as  sug- 
gestions, may,  I  hope,  by  stimulating  to  in- 
quiry, point  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  true 
spiritual  prayer — that  it  has  no  real  depen- 
dence upon  outward  forms  instituted  through 
human  agencies — that  these  forms  may  have 
had  to  some  extent  their  origin  in  a  tradition- 
ary mode  of  worship — and  to  the  considera- 
tion whether  a  precedent  proceeding  through 
the  ministry  might  not  become  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  bringing  about  a  change  con- 
sidered of  such  vital  importance.  As  each 
one  should  be  left  to  act  in  the  openings  of 
truth,  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  becomes 
applicable,  "  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind."  H.  J. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER  QUERY. 

The  numerous  answers  to  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning John  xiv.  13  shows  the  ability  of 
many  Friends  to  enlighten  others.  To  these 
I  am  disposed  to  propound  another  query. 

Why  do  you  keep  your  "light  under  a 
bushel  ?"  Why  confine  it  to  where,  perhaps, 
what  is  wanting  is  obedience  rather  than 
knowledge? 

There  is  a  world  of  wickedness  around  us, 
and  many  perish  yearly  for  lack  of  knowledge ; 
not  because  there  is  not  a  divine  illuminating 
Principle  in  every  soul,  but  in  many  minds 
its  appearances  being  small  and  simple,  it  is 
not  heeded,  especially  among  those  who  are 
taught  from  childhood  to  look  somewhere 
else  than  in  themselves  for  that  which  shall 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

Our  spiritual  experience  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained all  at  once.  We  have  to  proceed  step 
by  step,  even  as  little  children,  who  first  learn 
the  ABC,  and  then  learn  to  combine  sen- 
tences. 

Those  who  are  but  children  in  spiritual 
things  can  be  helped  by  those  of  more  expe- 
rience. True  they  should  be  taught  not  to 
depend  upon  outward  teachers;  but  never- 
theless there  should  be  a  willingness  to  aid 
each  other  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal 
affairs.  Those  who  are  not  called  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  large  assemblies,  may,  if  they 
have  the  means,  do  much  by  circulating  the 
truth  in  a  printed  form. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  should  expect 
by  prayer  to  change  the  purposes  of  Deity. 
My  view  is,  that  when  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  my  own  insufficiency,  and  feeling  a 
spirit  of  prayer,  it  is  to  me  an  evidence  that 
what  I  am  thus  led  to  ask  for  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Mind ;  therefore  I  am  en- 
couraged to  labor  more  earnestly  for  those 
things  for  which  I  pray,  expecting  a  blessing 
to  attend  my  labors.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
"  prayer  of  the  righteous"  often  "  availeth 
much."  Because,  if  truly  enlightened,  he 
sees  that  God  works  by  means ;  and  he  being 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand, 
works  faithfully  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  Divine  love.  And  if  he  should  be  led  to 
pray  God  to  feed  the  hungry,  having  food  in 
his  own  house  enough  and  to  spare,  he  might 
then  have  his  mind  impressed  to  visit  some 
poor  neighbor  in  distress,  and  be  instrumental 
in  relieving  suffering  humanity;  but  if  he 
was  a  selfish  man,  not  willing  to  give  to  him 
who  asketh,  then  his  prayer  would  be  an 
abomination, — a  very  different  thing  from 
praying  in  the  power  and  love  of  Christ. 

N.  P. 

He  is  well  constituted  who  grieves  not  for 
what  he  has  not,  and  rejoices  for  what  lie  has. 
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To  the  lover  of  Scripture  history,  together 
with  its  inspiration,  the  many  touching  inci- 
dents recorded  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  must  ever  be  impressive.  How  he 
was  called  out  of  a  land  of  idolatry,  to  leave 
every  kindred  tie  except  the  companion  he 
had  chosen  to  walk  by  his  side  through  life, 
and  how  willingly  he  renounced  all  former 
possessions  for  others  presented  to  his  spiritual 
vision  !  Having  faith  in  Him  who  had  prom- 
ised, he  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went,  obedient  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
eternal  Spirit.  Thus  he  obtained  the  name 
of  "  Father  of  the  Faithful."  The  word  of 
the  Lord  became  his  buckler  and  shield, — an 
invincible  armor,  as  well  as  a  sure  guide. 
All  who  like  him  "  hear  and  obey,"  and  grow 
from  stature  to  stature,  will  with  him  inherit 
the  promises  and  shine  with  heavenly  lustre. 

The  most  affecting  part  of  Abram's  his- 
tory is  the  offering  of  his  son  Isaac  for  a 
burnt-offering.  How  must  the  heart  of  the 
father  been  moved  at  the  exclamation,  "  Be- 
hold the  altar  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the 
ram  for  a  burnt-offering !"  And  what  an  ex- 
11  hibition  of  faith  in  the  reply!  "  My  son,  God 
I  will  provide  himself  an  offering!"  The  se- 
quel shows  that  Abram  did  as  virtually  offer 
1  his  son,  in  his  heart,  as  though  he  had  taken 
1  his  life  and  kindled  the  consuming  fire.  "  A 
[  ram  was  caught  in  the  thicket !"  A  thicket 
I  indeed  had  to  be  cleared  away  ere  Abram 
I  could  see  beyond  a  barrier  formed  by  a  time- 
I  honored  custom  in  which  the  people  were 
I  encouraged  as  a  mark  of  devotion  to  sacrifice 
1  their  offspring  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
I  deities. 

I  The  great  end  a  merciful  God  had  in  view 
I  in  thus  proving  his  servant,  was  to  show  him 
1  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  required  nor 

I  accepted,  and  so  to  manifest  His  power  as  to 

II  establish  beyond  all  doubt  in  Abram's  mind 
the  superiority  of  the  one  true  and  living  God, 

I  and  that  adoration  was  due  only  to  Him. 

I Our  meeting  was  eminently  crowned  with 
heavenly  good.  The  Gospel  Spirit  shed  its 
benign  influence  over  the  assembly,  and  under 
this  precious  covering  the  state  of  Society  wms 

considered,  some  of  its  weaknesses  felt,  and 
salutary  counsel  was  given.  It  was  evident 
that  we  were  owned,  notwithstanding  all  our 
shortcomings.  May  we  thank  our  heavenly 
Father  and   take  fresh  courage!     May  we 

never  cast  away  our  confidence  iii  His  mercy 
and  superintending  care ! 


This  morning  is  beautiful  in  the  country. 
The  earth  is  covered  with  a  mantle  such  as 
no  man  could  spread  over  it.  This  is  my 
Father's  work ;  and  in  robes  as  pure  will  He 
clothe  His  children,  if  they  will  passively  en- 
dure His  refining,  with  all  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  His  gracious  purposes  con- 
cerning them.  Then  shall  not  the  language 
of  the  Spirit  be,  "  Let  not  thine  eye  pity  nor 
thy  hand  spare."  The  Christian's  prayer  is 
comprised  in  few  words,  for  all  must  centre 
in  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Every  thing  that  was  capable  of  feeling 
was  awakened  into  sympathy  with  thee  when 

I  parted  with  thee  in  T  .    I  was  sensible 

thou  wert  stripped,  but  felt  confident  that 
strength  would  be  furnished  thee,  for  this 
language  presented  :  "  The  Father"  is  in  thee 
doing  the  work.  Those  who  are  faithful  to 
manifested  duty,  however  humbling  to  the 
creature,  will  be  enabled  to  perform  the  di- 
vine will  and  know  "  their  peace  to  flow  as  a 
river  and  their  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea." 

Thou  hast  known  by  experience  that  when 
there  has  been  a  full  surrender,  thou  hast 
mounted  on  wings  as  eagles,  thou  hast  run 
and  not  been  weary,  thou  hast  walked  and 
not  been  faint. 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting  occurred  last  week, 
and  we  felt  it  to  be  a  favored  season.  Several 
strangers  were  present  whom  I  thought  min- 
istered in  the  ability  which  Truth  gives,  and 
while  listening  to  their  exhortations  and  coun- 
sel, I  felt  how  great  would  be  our  accounta- 
bility if  we  did  not  profit  by  them. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  privilege  to  commune 
in  sisterly  freedom  with  thee  of  all  that  is  in 
my  heart;  but  alas!  I  am  so  much  like  the 
faded  leaves  I  see  around  me,  that  I  feel  1 
have  a  very  slight  hold  on  anything  earthly, 
and  but  little  claim  on  the  sympathy  or  fel- 
lowship of  the  truly  engrafted  members  Of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  will,  however,  try  to 
keep  near  the  Head,  and,  if  possib'e,  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  His  wing,  believing  it 
to  be  Sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  who  turn 
to  Him  as  their  only  helper.  Will  He  nut 
prove  to  be  to  such  "the  wonderful  Counsel- 
lor, the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace?"  Ah  yes!  and  of 
the  exaltation  of  His  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  (aid. 


I  NNOCl'NCK. 

The  innocence  of  spiritual  life  is  distinct, 
both  in  its  origin  ami  in  its  character,  from 
the  innocence  of  childhood.  It  is  an  Inno- 
cence that  is  begotten,  and  exists  not  in  igno- 
rance but  in  wisdom;  an  innocence  tliAt  ioes 
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not  precede  the  dawn  of  the  passions,  but  as- 
serts dominion  over  them,  and  holds  them 
under  habitual  control.  It  grows  out  of  ex- 
perience, and  is  the  essence  of  virtue. — Rays 
of  Light 

"FRIENDS'  IOTELLI6ENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  20,  1869. 

Social  and  Religious  Intercourse  a 
Duty. — The  social  and  moral  obligations  de- 
volving upon  the  family  of  mankind  are  by 
no  people  more  fully  recognized  than  by 
Friends,  and  yet,  while  their  hospitality  is  pro- 
verbial, their  intercourse  in  some  respects  is 
more  limited.  In  many  particulars  they  dif- 
fer from  other  religious  denominations.  Led 
by  their  views  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
vital  religion  to  rely  upon  individual  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  they  are 
not  as  communicative  in  regard  to  their  ex- 
perience as  those  who  hold  meetings  for  the 
special  purpose  of  unfolding  to  their  breth- 
ren the  work  of  the  heart, — a  practice  that 
superinduces  close  companionship  and  famili- 
arity, but  which,  if  not  carefully  guarded, 
may  lead  into  the  disclosure  of  the  "  King's 
secrets."  For  there  are  still  dispensations  to 
be  passed  through  wherein  the  command  is, 
"Tell  no  man,"  and  there  are  others,  when, 
in  conformity  with  the  faith  of  the  individual, 
the  language  may  be,  "  Go  show  thyself  to 
the  priest."  There  is  a  wide  difference  also  in 
relation  to  the  ministers  of  other  societies  and 
our  own.  The  former  assumes  the  duties  of  a 
pastorate  with  a  monied  consideration;  and 
prominent  among  their  parochial  obligations, 
are  visits  to  their  parishoners.  We  would  not 
infer  that  no  higher  motive  prompts  them  to 
look  after  their  flock,  but  if  there  should  be 
felt  no  religious  obligation,  in  some  instances 
there  is  still  that  of  a  salaried  one. 

"Within  the  pale  of  our  church  we  see  veri- 
fied, that  "  not  many  high  nor  noble"  are 
called  to  minister  to  the  people.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  who  exercise  this  gift  are 
among  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  for 
physical  sustenance,  and  are  among  their 
brethren  as  those  "  who  serve,"  rather  than 
as  those  who  "  sit  at  meat."  There  is  con- 
sequently much  less  time  for  them  to  devote 
to  social  interests  and  pleasures;  and  but  little 


or  no  more  is  expected  of  them  than  from 
other  members  of  the  Society,  obligations  of 
this  nature  being  considered  mutual.  Our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by 
a  contribution  from  "  An  interested  Friend," 
who  feels  that  a  manifestation  of  interest  in 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  our  members  gener- 
ally, and  especially  the  young,  is  too  much 
withheld.  That  an  interest  exists  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  what  is  needed  is  a  great- 
er demonstration  of  it.  The  deficiency  in 
this  respect  may  partly  arise  from  an  edu- 
cational influence,  which  induces  a  care  not 
to  appear  as  "  busy-bodies,"  or  to  improperly 
"  meddle  with  other  men's  matters."  The 
confidence  felt,  too,  in  the  saving  operations 
of  divine  grace  upon  every  heart  that  yields 
submissively  to  them,  may  have  an  effect  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  words  on  the  part 
of  individuals  who  feel  their  "  own  nothing- 
ness" and  inability  to  "  do  any  good." 

The  covering  which  often  overspreads  our 
religious  assemblies,  proves  that  love  exists 
in  the  body  ;  but  we  are  aware  that  this  does 
not  wholly  satisfy  the  mind  that  has  become 
discouraged,  and  that  wants  a  tangible  mani- 
festation of  individual  regard.  It  is  consis- 
tent with  the  ministrations  of  Truth  that  we 
not  only  "  bear  one  another's  burdens"  by 
kindly  remembrance,  but  that,  in  view  of  our 
social  needs,  we  also  mingle  personally,  and 
thus  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other's  wants,  and  the  way  in  which  to  relieve 
them. 

^Yhile  there  is  undoubtedly  a  remissness 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Society,  we  feel  that  the  difficulty  or 
fault  complained  of  does  not  rest  entirely 
with  them.  Is  there  not  a  deficiency  with 
those  who  are  younger,  and  who  not  unfre- 
quently  close  the  way  for  a  friendly  recog- 
nition from  those  who  are  thereby  esteemed 
by  them  rigid  and  cold,  when,  if  they  could 
read  the  passing  thought,  they  would  find  it 
tender  and  warm  with  affectionate  regard  ! 
It  may  be  from  thoughtlessness  that  these 
young  people,  whom  we  love  too  much  to 
harshly  criticise,  sometimes  turn  the  head  or 
avert  the  eye,  and  thus  prevent  such  as  are  i 
sensitive,  through  fear  of  intruding,  from 
pressing  themselves  into  notice.    But  we  are  i 
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glad  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  all. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  appear  to  appreciate 
a  friendly  greeting,  and  who  cause  the  hearts 
of  those  to  rejoice  who  "  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  see  the  children  walking  in  the  truth." 

We  wish  to  encourage  Friends  in  every 
neighborhood  to  endeavor  to  overcome  the 
hindering  things  which  have  prevented  social 
intercourse ;  and  let  those  who  have  physical 
ability  go  from  house  to  house  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  love.  The  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  from  the  removal  of 
unmeaning  but  habitual,  unsocial  barriers,  we 
believe  cannot  be  estimated. 

Some  young  friends  who  have  left  our  fold 
for  one  of  a  more  outward  faith,  and  who 
have  been  gratified  with  the  attention  which 
they  have  received  from  both  pastor  and  peo- 
ple, have  termed  ours  "a  cold  and  lifeless  re- 
ligion ;"  but  is  it  not  the  reverse  of  this?  If 
in  unison  with  our  profession  it  springs  from 
the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections,  and  as 
these  affections  are  purified  by  Divine  Love, 
they  not  only  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  individual,  but  naturally  flow  out  in  ac- 
tive desire  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human 
family. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  :  "Anew  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  In  no  more  forcible  manner  can 
we  show  our  allegiance  to  the  Divine  Mind 
than  in  obeying  this  commandment.  It  may 
be  gratifying  to  our  correspondent  to  learn 
that  a  concern  for  their  members  in  religious 
fellowship  induced  some  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  to  appoint 
large  committees  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
in  a  friendly  and  social  manner  all  in 
membership  with  them,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  pleasant  and  beneficial  results. 
With  a  littl^'more  effort  on  the  part  of 
Friends  generally,  we  think  the  cause  for 
censure  in  regard  to  the  want  of  social  inter- 
course among  them  may  be  removed. 

The  Indians.— The  wrongs  of  the  [ndian, 
and  the  injustice  of  our  Government  toward 
them,  are  so  ably  portrayed  in  a.  speech  re- 
cently delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  we  have  taken  the  greater  part 
of  it  from  a  late  number  of  the  Delaware  Co. 
Republican.    Those  who  desire  a  full  knowl- 


edge of  the  subject  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  its  perusal. 


Married,  on  the  18th  of  Second  month.  1869,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Isaac  L.  Garrett,  a 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Mary 
Skelton,  a  member  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  First  month,  Mary  A.  Youxg, 
aged  49  years.  She  has  passed  from  earth  to  a 
better  state,  to  receive  the  reward  of  faithfulness. 
She  had  been  head  teacher  in  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  sixteen  years. 

 ,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  30th  of  First 

month,  1869,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  Lydia  H. 
wife  of  Richard  H.  Townsend,  in  the  54th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Third  month,  1869,  Martha 

Mexdenhall,  aged  52  years  ;  a  member  of  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting,  Hamortou,  Pa. 

She  was  first  taken  with  pneumonia,  whi^h  ter- 
minated in  congestion  of  the  brain.  A  few  days 
before  her  death,  she  remarked  that  there  were 
many  pleasant  things  in  this  world  to  enjoy,  but 
the  glory  of  God  had  come,  and  she  felt  that  her 
stay  was  short.  During  her  illness  not  the  slightest 
murmur  escaped  her  lips. 

 ,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  13th  of 

Second  month,  1869,  James  Blackburn,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Dunnings 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bedford  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

 ,  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  21st  of  Second 

month,  William  Nixon,  aged  nearly  94  years,  a 
member  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Through  the  various  periods  of  the  life  of  this  be- 
loved Friend,  there  were  beautifully  and  unobtru- 
sively exemplified  the  Christian  traits — /"  .  H  < 
ness,  patience,  submission,  gratitude  and  resignation. 
The  afflictive  events  that  marked  his  course  were 
met  with  a  becoming,  cheerful  acquiescence,  which, 
with  his  daily  walk  and  disposition  of  mind,  clearly 
evidenced  that  he  was  being  "led  and  cuided  by 
the  living  Principle  of  Wisdom  and  Power." 

His  faculties  remained  nearly  unimpaired  to  the 
close  of  life.  Frequently  duriug  the  last  few 
months  his  physical  sufferings  were  extreme,  but 
he  calmly,  siceetly  and  peacefully  waited  the  sum- 
mons to  "come  up  higher."  A  short  time  before 
his  pure  spirit  was  released,  he  thrice  clapped  his 
hands  as  if  in  rapture  at  the  sight  of  the  glories  of 
the  spiritual  world  he  was  about  entering. 


SWARTIIMORE  COLLEGE. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will 
be  held  on  Third-day,  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  at 
half  past  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  College  building. 
Cars  leave  station,  31st  and  Chestnut  streets,  at  1.30 
P.  M.  Fdward  PAESI8H,  CUrk. 

FRIENDS*  OBABITABLB  FURL  ASSOi  1AT10N 
Will  meet  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  Intl..  at  S 
o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Rare  Street 
Meeting-house.  Wm.  HbaOOOX,  Clnk. 

There  is  nothing  so  tender,  so  frnnk.  <o 
mild,  so  amiable,  as  a  heart  tilled  and  ani- 
mated by  a  friendship  purified  by  religion. — 
Foulon, 
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HOW  INSECTS  PASS  THE  WINTER. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  how  the  bear, 
grown  fat  on  the  fruits  of  the  fall  campaign, 
retires  to  some  hole  in  the  rocks,  where  the 
softly-falling  snow,  by  degrees,  makes  a  beau- 
tiful ermine  counterpane,  which  protects  him 
from  the  cold  during  his  long  winter  sleep. 
The  fat,  which  lies  in  great  folds  just  under 
the  skin,  is  gradually  absorbed  into  his  sys- 
tem, and  as  he  takes  no  exercise,  it  requires 
but  little  fuel  to  keep  the  spark  of  life  glow- 
ing. Occasionally  he  sucks  his  paws,  and 
seems  to  derive  much  comfort  therefrom. 

When  the  spring  comes,  and  his  icy  roof 
melts  and  runs  away  to  fill  up  the  little  brooks 
that  babble  of  strange  things  as  they  go  leap- 
ing down  the  hill-slopes,  he  comes  out,  and  a 
very  lean  and  hungry  bear  he  is  for  a  few 
days.  Then  there  is  the  snail,  who,  when  he 
feels  the  first  approach  of  cold  weather,  re- 
tires into  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  won- 
derful house  he  always  carries  about  on  his 
back,  and  there  turns  mason,  and  by  means 
of  a  cement  which  he  manufactures,  builds 
up  a  strong  wall  to  keep  out  the  chilly  air  of 
winter,  and  so  goes  to  sleep,  caring  not  a  whit 
for  the  howling  winds  which  torture  the  stur- 
diest trees,  till  they  groan  again  with  anguish. 

There  are  few  insects — that  is,  full-orown 
insects — that  pass  their  winters  thus.  Most  in- 
sects are  at  that  time  still  in  the  egg,  unde- 
veloped, and  waiting  for  warm  weather  to 
hatch  them  out ;  many  species  are  in  the 
grub,  or  baby  state ;  many  more  in  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis  stage;  whilst  a  few,  arrived  at 
maturity  late  in  the  fall,  are  carefully  hidden 
away  in  cracks  and  quiet  nooks,  only  to  be 
tempted  out  from  their  seclusion  by  one  of 
those  rare,  but  delicious  winter  days,  when 
the  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  glittering  icicles 
drop  tears,  wrung  from  their  very  hearts. 

How  hard  it  is  to  realize,  as  we  walk  about 
on  a  bleak  winter's  day,  well  protected  from  the 
stinging  cold  by  innumerable  wrappers,  that 
this  poor  white  shroud  of  snow  serves  also  as 
a  warm  counterpane,  and  that  under  its  folds 
are  hidden  the  germs  of  millions  of  future 
insects,  friends  and  foes.  All  about  us,  in 
the  ground  under  our  feet,  in  the  trees,  swing- 
ing their  gaunt  and  naked  limbs  about  over 
our  heads,  in  the  holes  and  countless  cracks 
in  our  walls  and  fences,  in  every  corner  and 
crevice  in  our  houses,  in  the  very  stubble 
which  crackles  so  crisply  under  our  tread, 
where  the  wind  has  blown  the  snow  away,  are 
lying  hidden  from  our  gaze  myriads  of  insects 
in  all  the  various  stages  of  their  existence. 
Although  we  may  not  see  them,  still  we  may 
be  as  certain  that  they  are  there,  as  we  are 
positive  that  the  seeds  of  the  many  thousand 
plants  which  will  next  season  delight  our  eye, 
or  please  our  other  senses,  are  now  concealed 


in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth — this  same 
snow  a  mantle  to  protect  them  from  the  cold. 

Although  but  few  come  flitting  or  running 
across  our  path,  yet  if  we  search  for  them 
diligently,  we  shall  find  them  in  great  num- 
bers on  every  hand.  Let  us  take  a  trowel, 
and  go  down  into  our  orchard,  and  dig  down 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  many 
strange  forms  of  insect  life  will  reward  a  care- 
ful search — little  mummies  wrapped  in  thick 
shrouds,  queer  little  babies  in  close-fitting 
swaddling  clothes,  some  sound  asleep,  others 
with  just  animation  enough  to  wriggle  their 
tails  feebly,  and  then  go  off  again  into  their 
deep  sleep.  Take  your  trowel,  and  dig  into 
the  mound  in  this  hollow  of  a  tiee,  and  other 
little  sleepers  come  to  view ;  twist  off  this 
ragged  piece  .of  bark,  and  whole  colonies  get 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  sun — to  be  sure,  as 
though  seen  through  a  glass  dimly,  but  nev- 
ertheless their  first  peep  at  daylight ;  around 
these  twigs  we  find  strange  bracelets  of  eggs, 
here  and  there  collections  of  egg-like  clusters 
of  seed-pearls ;  swinging  on  the  end  of 
branches,  swaying  to  the  music  of  every  pass- 
ing breeze,  we  find  the  cradles  and  hammocks 
of  many  moths  and  butterflies  ;  on  the  bark 
strange  warts  disfigure  •  the  trees,  whilst  in 
the  very  grass  under  our  feet,  if  we  pluck  it 
up  and  examine  it  closely,  we  shall  find  tiny 
babies  snugly  laid  away  in  satin-lined  apart- 
ments. 

The  heat  of  our  houses  and  stables  keep 
the  household  insects  partially  awake  during 
the  winter,  whilst  in  their  nests  and  hives  the 
ants  and  bees  quietly  sleep  most  of  the  time, 
till  the  bright  sun  tempts  them  to  leave  their 
homes,  often  to  meet  their  fate  by  the  way- 
side, where,  half-frozen,  they  fall,  and  soon 
die. 

The  ladv  bugs  that  have  survived  the  first 
sharp  attack  of  Jack  Frost,  like  to  creep  into 
out-of-the-way  corners,  and  there  huddle  close 
together  like  a  flock  of  sheep  facing  a  Norther, 
Only  to  leave  their  winter  quarters  occasion- 
ally on  a  foraging  expedition  among  the  cows 
of  the  Ants.  One  observer  found,  on  a  cold 
day  in  November,  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these 
little  red  jackets  together  in  a  hole  in  a  post 
sound  asleep.  The  grub  of  the  stag  beetle 
lives  in  the  ground  in  winter  in  a  sort  of  a 
cave,  hollowed  out,  and  polished  very  smooth- 
ly. The  grubs  of  Dor  bugs  live  in  the  sum- 
mer just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
as  the  season  advances  they  descend  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  weevils  pass  their  winters  in  different 
ways.  One  kind  lives  in  peas,  and  you  can 
find  them  in  dry  peas  in  winter  time,  getting 
ready  to  creep  out  in  the  spring.  If  you  ex- 
amine these  same  peas  early  in  the  spring, 
you  will  find  in  nearly  all  little  black  beetles, 
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their  heads  just  peeping  out  of  small  holes 
they  have  made  with  their  teeth. 

On  the  branches  of  many  of  our  trees  we 
shall  find  their  delicate  limbs  encircled  by 
armlets  made  up  of  many  scores  of  beads, 
each  bead  in  time  to  produce  a  caterpillar. 
These  bead  bracelets  are  protected  from  the 
clamp  and  rain  by  water-proof  coating,  which 
puts  our  best  roofing  material  to  the  blush. 
These  are  the  eggs  of  lackey  moths,  and  are 
found  on  the  plumb,  pear  and  hawthorn. 
Another  moth  plucks  off  the  hairs  from  her 
body  till  she  is  nearly  stripped  naked,  and 
with  these  covers  up  the  eggs.  The  vaporer 
moths  lay  their  eggs  upon  warm,  silky  beds, 
using  the  identical  cocoons,  out  of  which  they 
themselves  once  crept,  when  first  coming  into 
the  world  as  moths. 

The  eggs  of  insects  are  able  to  withstand 
an  intense  degree  of  cold.  The  same  tem- 
perature which  would  immediately  kill  the 
tiny  inhabitant  of  the  egg,  if  once  hatched, 
seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  him  in  that  safe 
retreat. 

Some  caterpillars  are  hatched  from  the 
eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  pass  the  winter 
quietly  dozing  upon  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  their  favorite  bushes,  so  closely  resembling 
their  habitation,  that  only  the  shrewd  eye  of 
some  hungry  bird  spies  them  out.  We  find 
thus  on  currant  bushes  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Magpie  Moth,  perfectly  torpid  all  winter  and 
frozen  quite  stiff,  but  yet  ready  to  thaw  out 
when  the  weather  moderates.  They  are  some- 
times perfectly  brittle,  and  will  snap  like 
glass  between  the  fingers,  and  yet,  if  suffered 
to  thaw  out,  all  this  freezing  does  not  seem 
to  have  injured  them  in  the  slightest. 

Up  in  the  oak  trees  we  can  find  whole 
colonies  of  little  caterpillars  defying  the  cold; 
whilst  they  lie  snugly  wrapped  up  in  warm 
counterpanes  of  silk  that  they  have  woven 
themselves,  sleeping  spoon  fashion,  two  or 
three  in  bed  together.  Most  of  our  butter- 
flies and  moths,  however,  pass  their  winters 
in  the  chrysalis  state.  Those  little  mummies 
are  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand.  Down 
deep  in  the  earth  myriads  of  them  are  packed 
away,  patiently  awaiting  the  warm  spring 
day,  which  will  urge  them  to  struggle  out  of 
their  cases,  and  fly  away  to  accomplish  their 
destinies. 

It  is  a  very  curious  sight  watching  cater- 
pillars preparing  for  the  chrysalis  stage. 
Many  are  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  stone 
merely  kept  in  place  by  a,  slight,  network  of 
threads,  whilst  others  are  suspended  in  deli- 
cate hammocks  of  stout  silken  shrouds.  Some 
caterpillars  build  lor  themselves  little  winter 
pftlaOeS  about  the  size  and  shape  of  half  a 
walnut,  of  chips  and  bits  of  bark,  glued  to* 
|ether  by  a  natural  cement  which  thev 


manufacture.  Other  chrysalids,  like  Mo- 
hammed's coffin,  swing  in  mid  air  between 
heaven  and  earth,  suspended  by  a  delicate 
thread. 

Mason  Bees  build  for  their  babies  nurseries 
of  mud  and  small  stones,  or  lumps  of  clay, 
and  after  laying  eggs,  and  leaving  a  little 
pollen  for  each  grub  to  eat  when  hatched, 
close  up  the  entrance. 

Carpenter  Wasps  dig  galleries  in  timber, 
and  partition  them  off — flees  and  gnats  having 
been  stored  away  for  future  use  of  the  young 
grubs,  who,  after  eating  their  fill,  pass  their 
winter  in  a  dormant  state. 

The  female  Humble  Bee  passes  the  winter 
quietly,  dozing  under  the  moss  or  in  the  old 
homes  under  ground.  Of  Hive  Bees,  in  the 
autumn  the  lazy  drones  are  nearly  all  killed 
off  by  the  workers,  and  the  rest  remain  par- 
tially stupefied  all  through  the  cold  winter 
months,  not  entirely  asleep ;  for  if  any  hive 
is  examined  in  winter,  many  will  be  found 
wandering  about  in  its  almost  empty  corri- 
dors, tasting  the  honey  which  they  prudently 
stored  away  in  the  autumn  for  this  expected 
winter  imprisonment. 

One  Gall  Wasp  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
branches  of  rose  bushes,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  branches  swell,  and  little  spines  shoot  out 
here  and  there,  sometimes  green,  at  others 
red,  until  the  homes  of  the  little  ones  are 
completely  covered  with  fibrous  moss-turfs 
which  are  very  warm,  and  protect  the  young 
grubs  from  the  cold. 

Ants,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  do  not 
lay  up  any  stores  for  winter,  but  are  benumbed 
through  the  whole  of  the  cold  season,  al- 
though warm  sunny  days  in  the  early  spring, 
even  before  the  snow  has  left  the  ground, 
will  tempt  them  from  their  snug  winter  quar- 
ters. 

Grasshoppers  generally  winter  in  the  ground, 
in  the  egg,  although  some  species  arc  hatched 
out  late  in  the  fall,  and  conceal  themselves 
during  cold  weather,  in  the  stubble  and  dry 
grass.  Crickets,  for  the  most  part,  die  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  although  a  few- 
survive,  and  hide  themselves  under  rocks  ami 
boards,  and  occasionally  appear,  Thofie  that 
live  in  and  about  houses  are  to  be  found  all 
winter  in  various  stages  of  existence,  their 
growth  hastened  bythe  heat  ot  the  tire  places 

which  they  especially  haunt. 

The  full  grown  Squash  and  Clinch  Bugs 
conceal  themselves  when  winter  is  near  at 
hand,  the  first  named  in  crevices  of  houses, 
walls  and  fences,  the  latter  on  sundry  plants, 
or  on  the  ground  under  dry  leaves,  I  he 

females  of  the  Barklice,  after  laying  then- 
eggs,  die,  but  remain  affixed  to  the  bark,  their 
backs  forming  roots,  the  better  to  protect  the 
eggs  from  the  storms  of  winter. 
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Two  winged  flies  generally  pass  the  winter 
in  the  pupa  state,  ready  for  work  when  the 
sun  bids  them  push  open  the  tops  of  the  bar- 
rel-like coffins  and  creep  out.  Mosquitoes 
and  gnats  do  the  same,  although  even  in  the 
depths  of  winter  specimens  can  be  found 
sporting  by  the  frozen  edges  of  quiet  ponds, 
wakened,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  prema- 
turely from  the  general  sleep. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  general  idea  of 
what  our  insects  are  doing  in  the  winter,  and 
I  hope  you  will  look  about  you  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  all  things  appear 
dead  or  asleep,  and  see  what  you  can  find  for 
yourselves,  and  I  think  your  exertions  will  be 
well  repaid,  and  your  curiosity  satisfied  by 
many  strange,  and  perhaps  hitherto  unknown 
facts. 

If  you  will  take  a  cigar  box,  or  better  a 
soap  box,  and  fill  it  partly  with  fresh  earth, 
and  put  a  little  vegetable  mould  and  moss  on 
the  top  of  the  earth,  and  place  in  the  earth  a 
number  of  grubs  and  chrysalids,  putting  them 
about  as  far  down  below  the  top  as  when  you 
found  them,  taking  care  to  keep  the  moss  and 
mould  moist  and  damp,  not  wet,  the  heat  of 
the  house  will  hasten  the  delivery  of  many 
beautiful  and  strange  insects  from  their  queer 
coverings.  The  top  of  the  box  must  be 
covered  with  muslin,  so  that  when  they  come 
up  out  of  the  ground  they  will  not  flyaway. — 
Riverside  Magazine. 

From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
LETTERS  TO  FARMERS'  DAUGHTERS. 
Every-day  Matters. 
"  An  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
learning. " 

"That  is  often  lost  in  an  hour  which  cost  a  life- 
time." 

My  Dear  Girls,— I  propose  to  talk  to  you 
in  this  letter  upon  housekeeping,  and  matters 
in  general.  How  much  easier  and  less  dis- 
tasteful household  duties  might  be  made  if 
they  were  entered  into  more  heartily ! 

To  see  a  young  girl  washing  dishes,  dress- 
ing vegetables,  sweeping  and  dusting,  with 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  disgust  marked 
upon  every  feature,  does  not  give  one  an 
agreeable  impression  of  either  her  temper  or 
good  sense.  I  do  not  deny  that  their  is  much 
in  domestic  work  that  is  far  from  agreeable, 
but  so  there  is  in  every  department  of  labor. 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
study  dispatch,  neatness,  energy  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  also  the  very  best  method  of  performing 
these  duties. 

All  labor  is  performed  with  much  better 
grace  with  some  definite  object  in  view.  If 
you  do  it  for  love's  sake,  to  lighten  the  load 
for  a  patient  mother,  or  to  save  the  expense 
of  an  additional  girl  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened father— this  might  make  you  sing  while 


you  work.  If  you  are  hurrying  through  the 
morning  duties,  to  get  time  for  study,  draw- 
ing, recreation,  or  to  earn  something  towards 
some  long- cherished  plan — this  will  give  alac- 
rity to  your  step  and  courage  to  your  heart. 

If  you  will  study  system,  order  and  punctu- 
ality in  your  household  arrangements,  you 
may  save  much  time,  strength  and  worry. 
As  far  as  possible,  certain  days  should  be  al- 
lotted to  certain  duties,  such  as  cleaning 
paint  and  cupboards,  brightening  the  silver 
and  glass,  sorting  and  mending  the  linen,  &c. 
An  abundance  of  holders,  both  for  ironing 
and  handling  wood  and  cooking  utensils,  wiil 
save  time  and  your  hands.  A  mitten  made 
of  stout  woolen  cloth,  kept  hanging  by  the 
stove,  is  invaluable,  if  you  care  to  keep  your 
hands  nice  and  comfortable.  A  sensible  girl 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  her  hands  to  any- 
thing that  may  be  needed,  yet  she  is  right  in 
trying  to  preserve  their  beauty  and  neatness. 
A  little  Indian  meal  rubbed  upon  the  hands 
when  washing.  writh  the  aid  of  a  nail  brush, 
will  do  much  towards  keeping  them  nice. 

Farmers'  girls  are  expected  to  understand 
housekeeping,  but  sometimes  a  hard,  barren 
life  of  toil  begets  in  them  a  disgust,  which 
leads  to  extreme  carelessness  and  indifference 
in  the  nicer  parts  of  home  duties. 

Beware  of  this,  I  pray  you.  Study  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  folds  of  a  curtain,  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  table,  the  position  of  a  chair, 
— the  amount  of  light  and  shade  to  give  the 
right  effect  to  all.  Take  the  prettiest  way  of 
doing  things,  and  you  will  soon  discover  a 
charm  in  toil,  and  the  effect  on  your  own  na- 
tures will  be  ennobling.  .... 

Whatever  your  difficulties,  battle  with  cir- 
cumstances— work  good  out  of  ill.  Do  good, 
if  you  expect  to  receive  good.  Be  faithful  to 
every  duty,  and  gather  the  sunbeams,  which 
break  through  the  rifts,  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  blaze  of  noontide  happi- 
ness. .  • 

Body  and  mind  both  require  rest  and  re- 
laxation at  intervals,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  full  vigor.  A  change  of  employment 
will  often  afford  rest,  when  entire  inactivity 
would  not.  This  is  especially  true  with  ner- 
vous, restless  minds. 

The  gambols  of  animals,  insects  and  birds 
remind  us  of  the  innocence  of  play. 

A  cheery  laugh  helps  digestion,  and  bright- 
ens those  that  hear  it.  A  half  hour's  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  is  a  rest  to  muscles  over- 
taxed by  one  position ;  and  any  out  of  door 
employment,  to  those  confined  by  sedentary 
habits  to  the  house,  is  an  amazing  rest.  I 
once  heard  an  esteemed  clergyman  say  that 
he  cured  himself  of  an  alarming  attack  of 
dyspepsia  and  hypochondria  by  sawing  wood 
daily  for  about  six  weeks ! 
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Cheerful  society  and  argumentative  con- 
versation brace  and  invigorate  a  debilitated 
mind. 

Parents  and  husbands  do  not  know  they 
are  sapping  the  vital  energies  when  they  dis- 
countenance all  recreation,  and  would  confine 
themselves  and  families  to  one  weary  round 
of  toil. 

Home  amusements,  pleasant  surprises,  ma- 
terial for  a  happy  evening,  should  be  as  care* 
fully  studied  and  planned  for  as  any  depart* 
ment  of  labor. 

Upon  the  daughters  of  a  home  falls  a  large 
share  of  obligation  and  privilege  in  this  re- 
spect. Whether  there  shall  be  a  happy  eve- 
ning at  home,  or  an  exciting  one  at  the  dance 
or  billiard  table,  may  be  very  much  as  the 
sisters  say.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  in 
words,  but  as  you  shall  have  strength  and 
tact  and  influence  to  control. 

See  to  it,  my  dear  girls,  that  you  are  not 
casting  shadows  to  darken  both  your  own 
path  and  that  of  those  you  love,  by  indiffer- 
ence, thoughtlessness  and  selfishness  on  this 
subject;  and  when  you  go  forth  into  new 
homes,  resolve  that  there  shall  be  play  as  well 
as  Work,  if  you  would  accomplish  much  and 
have  fine  spirits  and  firm  health. 

Yours  for  play  and  work  too,       T.  S.  H. 

HOWAUD  AT  ATLANTA. 

BY  JOHtf  Gr.  WHlTTlER. 

Right  In  the  track  where  Sherman 

Ploughed  his  red  furrow, 
Out  of  the  narrow  cabin, 

Up  from  the  cellar's  burro*, 
Gathered  the  little  black  people, 
With  freedom  newly  dowered, 
Where,  beside  their  Northern  teacher, 

Stood  the  soldier,  Howard. 
He  listened  and  heard  the  children 

Of  the  poor  and  long-enslaved 
Reading  the  words  of  Jesus, 

Singing  the  songs  of  David. 
Behold  !— *the  dumb  lips  speaking, 

The  blind  eyes  seeing  I—* 
Bones  of  the  Prophet's  vision 

Warmed  into  being  ! 
Transformed  he  saw  them  passing 

Their  new  life's  portal  ; 
Almost  it  seemed  the  mortal 

Put  on  the  immortal. 
No  more  with  the  beasts  of  burden, 

No  more  with  stone  and  clod, 
But  crowned  with  glory  and  honor 

In  the  image  of  God  ! 
There  was  the  human  chattel 

Its  manhood  taking  ; 
There,  in  each  dark,  bronze  stattte, 

A  soul  wan  waking  1 
The  man  of  m  any  battles, 

With  tears  his  eyelids  pressing, 
Stretched  over  those  dusky  foreheads 

His  one-armed  blessing. 
And  he  said  :  "  Who  hears  can  never 

Feftrjor  doubt  you  : 
What  shall  I  tell  the  children 
Up  North  about  vou  ?" 


Then  ran  round  a  whisper,  a  murmur, 

Some  answer  devising; 
And  a  little  boy  stood  up  :  "  Massa, 

Tell  'em  we're  rising  !" 
0  black  boy  of  Atlanta  ! 

But  half  was  spoken  : 
The  slave's  chain  and  the  master's 

Alike  are  broken. 
The  one  curse  of  the  raees 

Held  both  in  tether  ; 
They  are  rising, — all  are  rising, 

The  black  and  white  together  ! 
0  brave  men  and  fair  women  ! 

Ill  comes  of  hate  and  scorning : 
Shall  the  dark  faces  only 

Be  turned  to  morning  ? — • 
Make  Time  your  sole  avenger, 

All-healing,  all-redressing  ; 
Meet  Fate  half-way,  and  make  it 

A  joy  and  blessing  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Selected. 
SPRING. 
BY  ELLWOOD  ROBERTS. 

The  birds,  with  voices  glad, 

Rejoicing  as  they  sing, 
The  fields,  with  verdure  clad, 

Proclaim  the  welcome  Spring, 
Old  winter  i3  undone, 

His  stormy  reign  is  o'er, 
The  sun,  the  sovereign  sun, 

Asserts  his  power  once  more. 
The  icy  gates  unbarred, 

The  streamlets  dance  along  ; 
Creation's  joy  unmarred 

By  one  unthankful  song. 
We  feel  thee  near,  0  God  ! 

The  doubter,  where  is  he  ? 
The  man  who  looks  abroad, 

Looks,  and  perceives  not  Thee, 
The  man,  if  such  there  be, 

Who  in  the  Winter  drear 
Might  fail  to  bow  the  knee, 

Must  surely  worship  here. 
Lord,  as  Spring's  blessed  light, 

Dispelling  winter's  gloom. 
Clothes  earth  in  garments  bright, 

Restores  her  youthful  bloom  j 
So,  let  thy  boundless  love 

Illumine  every  mind, 
Doubt,  selfishness  remove, 

Banish  each  thought  unkind. 
Gu)i/nedd,  4//t  mo.  17M,  1868. 

THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  gardeners  had  their  crops  of  peas 
killed  by  the  frost,  one  of  whom,  who  had 
fretted  greatly  ami  grumbled  at  the  loss,  visit- 
ing his  neighbor  some  time  after,  was  aston- 
ished to  see  another  fine  crop  growing,  an d 
inquired  how  it  could  he. 

"These  are  what  I  sowed  while  yon  wer<* 
fretting,"  was  the  reply. 

M  Why,  don't  you  fret  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  L  put  it  off  till  t  had  repaired 
the  mlfchief." 

"  Why,  then  there's  no  need  to  fret  at  all." 

"True,  that's  the  reason  I  put  it  off." 
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"RAW  SUGAR — ITS  IMPURITIES. 
[The  following  article,  written  for  the  Wilmington 
"Daily  Commercial,"  was  read  on  Monday  evening 
before  the  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  by  Ferris  Bring- 
hurst,  of  this  city,  a  practical  chemist,  who  has 
lately  investigated  the  subject  and  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.] 

A  few  months  since  the  attention  of  the' 
writer  was  called  to  an  extract  from  a  paper 
on  the  "  Acarus  Sacchari,"  or  Sugar  insect, 
by  Robert  Niccol,  Esq.,  of  Greenock,  Scot- 
land;  the  reading  of  which  excited  the  wri- 
ter's interest  in  the  matter,  and  induced  him 
to  obtain  various  samples  of  raw  and  refined 
sugars  from  our  grocers,  and  subject  them  to 
microscopical  examination,  the  results  of 
which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
public. 

The  refined  sugars  of  even  the  lowest 
grades,  when  mixed  with  water,  made  clear 
solutions  of  pleasant  odor,  containing  little 
or  no-  foreign  matter  save  a  very  few  woody 
and  other  fibres,  derived  from  the  barrel,  or 
the  dust  of  the  shop,  while  the  raw  sugars, 
made  solutions  somewhat  opaque,  with  de- 
cided odor  of  fermentation  and  containing 
considerable  portions  of  cane,  starchy  and  al- 
buminous matter  and  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  "  Acari,"  or  Sugar  Insects. 

The  Cuba  sugars  seemed  the  most  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  these  insects,  and  the 
writer  taking  ten  grains  by  weight  from  one 
sample,  mixing  with  a  teaspoon ful  of  clear 
water  in  a  wine  glass  and  subjecting  succes- 
sive portions  of  the  syrupy  solution  to  exami- 
nation with  a  low  power  (50  diameters) 
counted  upwards  of  three  hundred,  leaving 
a  goodly  number  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
still  uncounted,  and  feels  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  each  pound  of  this  sugar  con- 
tained 250,000  (quarter  of  a  million)  of  these 
insects. 

Any  one  curious  to  see  them,  may  readily 
do  so  by  throwing  a  teaspoonful  of  raw  sugar 
into  a  wine  glass  half  full  of  clear  water, 
when  the  "  Acari,"  being  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, will  rise  to  the  surface,  looking  like 
specks  of  dust,  and  being  vigorous  swimmers, 
the  motions  of  the  living  may  be  seen  by 
close  observance  under  a  good  light  with  the 
naked  eye. 

The  "  Acarus  Sacchari "  or  Sugar  Insect  is 
a  very  minute  animal,  having  an  oval  body 
about  thir teen-thousandths  of  an  inch  long 
and  eight-thousandths  of  an  inch  broad, 
eight  legs  with  hooked  feet  and  a  long  pro- 
boscis, terminating  in  a  kind  of  scissors  with 
which  it  seizes  upon  its  food. 

It  is  closely  allied  to  the  "Acarus  Scabiei" 
or  Itch  Insect,  and  like  it  has  burrowing  pro- 
pensities, producing  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Grocer's  Itch,"  which  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  backs  of  the  hands  and  wrists. 


The  animal  enters  the  skin  and  at  once 
begins  to  breed  there,  forming  watery  pus- 
tules accompanied  by  an  excessive  itching 
sensation.  The  patient  naturally  scratches 
the  affected  parts,  when  the  pustules  mostly 
become  more  or  less  inflamed  and  encrusted 
with  scabs. 

The  new  animals  if  not  destroyed  soon 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body  or  to  other 
persons,  thus  communicating  the  disease  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  itch. 

The  two  best  known  remedies  for  the  dis- 
ease are  Sulphur  and  Carbolic  Acid,  either  of 
which  destroys  the  insect,  and  its  effects  soon 
disappear. 

The  writer  has  observed  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  and  sale  of  itch  ointments  since 
the  first  year  of  the  rebellion,  and  attributed 
the  spread  of  it  partly  to  the  accumulation 
of  large  masses  of  men  in  the  field  without 
home  comforts  and  cleanliness,  and  necessarily 
deprived  of  the  accustomed  change  of  cloth- 
ing, and  partly  to  the  vastly  increased  circu- 
lation of  paper  money,  but  now  also  looks 
upon  the  extensive  use  of  raw  sugar  as  a  pro- 
lific source  of  the  disease. 

If  grocers  are  affected  by  handling  raw 
sugar,  the  possibility  of  its  introduction  into 
families  who  use  this  variety  is  quite  appar- 
ent ;  at  any  rate  the  reflection  is  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  one  that  from  each  teaspoonful 
used  one  swallows  several  thousand  "  acari," 
dead  or  alive,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  his  tea  or  coffee. 

The  acarus  is  never  found  in  refined  sugars 
of  any  grade:  first,  because  it  cannot  pass 
through  the  charcoal  filters  of  the  refinery, 
and  second,  because  it  requires  a  nitrogenous 
(albuminous)  diet,  of*which  the  sugar  is  de- 
prived during  the  process  of  refining. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  raw  sugars,  now 
selling  at  15  to  16  cents  per  pound,  contain  a 
large  per  centage  of  moisture,  vast  numbers 
of  these  disgusting  insects,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  other  impurities,  the  false  economy 
in  their  use  is  quite  apparent  when  the  refined 
article  free  from  all  objectionable  matter  may 
be  obtained  at  17  cents  for  brown  and  18  to 
20  for  white,  the  recent  advance  in  prices 
being  due  to  the  revolt  on  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sugar  producing 
district  in  the  world. 


So  long  as  children,  whether  young  men 
or  maidens,  ever  come  with  unhesitating  con- 
fidence to  their  parents,  and  tell  them  all 
their  troubles  and  temptations,  the  parents 
can  keep  them  under  a  guiding  and  controlling 
hand  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  conceal 
their  offences,  and  especially  their  temptations, 
from  their  parents,  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  overcome  by  evil. 
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LIFE  AMONG  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

The  customs,  manners,  literature,  architec- 
ture, history,  everything,  in  fine,  pertaining 
to  England,  previous  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  regarded  as  the  common  ances- 
tral property  of  all  John  Bull's  progeny, 
wherever  scattered  over  the  world.  To  a 
large  majority  of  our  readers,  therefore,  what- 
ever throws  light  upon  the  olden  times  of 
Great  Britain  can  never  cease  to  be  of  interest. 

The  whale  was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  and 
when  men  were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it  ap- 
peared at  the  table  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1246,  Henry  III.  directed  the  Sheriff 
of  London  to  purchase  one  hundred  pieces 
for  his  table.  Whales  found  on  the  coast 
were  perquisites  of  royalty  ;  they  were  cut  up 
and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts.  Ed- 
ward II.  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings  to 
three  mariners  who  caught  a  whale  near  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Those  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  added  to 
the  civic  feast.  Pieces  of  whale  were  often  pur- 
chased in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  table  of 
the  Countess  of  Leicester.  England  was  sup- 
plied with  this  choice  dainty  by  the  fisher- 
men of  Normandy,  who  made  it  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  Normans  had  various  ways 
of  cooking  it;  sometimes  it  was  roasted  and 
brought  to  the  table  on  a  spit ;  but  the  usual 
way  was  to  boil  it  and  serve  it  with  peas. 
Epicures  looked  out  for  a  slice  from  the 
tongue  or  the  tail.  The  grampus  or  sea- 
wolf  was  also  highly  esteemed  ;  but  of  all  the 
blubber  dainties  the  porpoise  was  deemed  the 
most  savory.  The  Saxons  called  it  sea-swine, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages  porco- 
marino.  Porpoises  were  purchased  for  the 
table  of  Henry  III.  in  1246. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  whole  stock 
of  a  carpenter's  tools  was  valued  at  one  shil- 
ling, and  consisted  of  a  broad-axe,  an  adze, 
a  square  and  a  spoke-shave.  "  There  were 
very  few  chimneys ;  the  fire  was  laid  to  the 
wall,  and  the  smoke  issued  out  the  roof,  or 
door,  or  window',  and  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils were  of  wood.  The  people  slept  on  straw 
pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow." 
Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  1558, 
it  is  stated  that  apologies  were  made  to 
visitors  if  they  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  rooms  provided  with  chimneys.  They  had 
few  glass  windows,  and  when  glass  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  for  a  long  time  so  scarce,  that 
when  people  went  away  they  would  order  the 
windows  taken  out  and  laid  Up  in  safety. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  none  but  the 
clergy  wore  linen.  The  household  furniture, 
among  the  wealthy,  consisted  of  an  occasional 
brass  pot,  a  brass  cup,  a  gridiron,  a  rug  or 
two,  and  perhaps  a  towel.      Of  chairs  and 


tables  we  hear  nothing.  Even  the  nobility 
sat  upon  the  chests  in  which  they  kept  their 
clothes.  If  a  man  in  seven  years  after  mar- 
riage could  purchase  a  flock  bed  and  a  sack 
of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought 
himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 

In  addition  to  this  poverty  of  what  seems 
to  us  absolute  necessities,  the  houses  and  the 
people  were  exceedingly  dirty.  Erasmus,  a 
celebrated  scholar  of  the  land,  who  visited 
England,  complains  that  "  the  nastiness  of 
the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
plagues  which  destroy  them ;"  and  he  says 
their  floors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed 
with  rushes,  under  which  lay  unmolested  a 
collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones, 
spittle,  excrement  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  of 
everything  that  is  nauseous. 

Their  tables  were  as  miserably  supplied  as 
their  dwellings.  They  had  little  fresh  meat, 
but  salted  most  of  their  cattle  and  swine  in 
November,  upon  which  they  mostly  depended 
through  the  winter.  Very  few  vegetables  of 
any  kind  came  upon  their  tables.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII [.  not  a  cabbage,  turnip,  carrot  or  other 
edible  root  grew  in  England. 

The  average  duration  of  human  Jife  was, 
at  that  period,  not  one-half  as  long  as  at  the 
present  day.  The  constant  use  of  salted  meat, 
and  a  few  or  no  vegetables,  contributed  to  the 
shortening  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
number  swept  away  by  pestilence  and  famine* 
— Evening  Bulletin. 


LEARN  A  TRADE. 

Why  is  it  that  the  proportion  of  young 
men  in  this  country,  who  turn  out  badly,  is  so 
much  larger  than  it  used  to  be?  Every 
moralist,  and  in  fact  every  close  observer, 
knows  that  the  proportion  of  shiftless,  good- 
for-nothing  young  men  has  largely  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  this 
and  other  large  cities,  bin  those  who  discuss 
the  subject  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  true 
explanation.  In  our  judgment  the  question 
is  one  of  very  easy  solution.  We  attribute 
it  to  the  spirit  of  false  pride  which  induces 
parents  to  put  their  boys  into  stores  and  of- 
fices, lather  than  to  apprentice  them  to  good 
trades. 

In  this  city,  at  the  present,  time,  merchants, 
bankers,  insurance  men  and  others  of  this 
class,  are  overrun  with  applications  from 
parents  who  want  situations  for  their  bovs. 
but  manufacturers  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  apprentices.  It  was  not  so  in  termor 
times.  Fifty  years  ago — much  later,  in  tact 
— parents  generally  regarded  a  trade  as  some- 
thing essential  in  the  preparation  of  their 
boys  for  the  battle  of  life.  Even  men  ftitaee 
circumstances  did  not  require  them  to  do 
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manual  work,  made  it  a  point  to  have  their 
hoys  learn  trades,  in  order  to  give  them 
practical  ideas  about  business,  to  make  them 
industrious,  and  also  to  furnish  them  some 
thing  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  adversity. 
How  is  it  now?  Mechanics,  and  laboring 
men,  even,  have  too  generally  imbibed  the  idea 
that  they  ought  to  place  their  boys  a  peg 
above  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor.  They 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  not  doing  justice 
to  them  unless  they  place  them  in  positions 
where  they  can  wear  "  nobby"  clothes  and 
keep  their  hands  white.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake. 

Look  at  the  leading  men  in  our  country, 
from  the  President  down,  and  you  will  see 
that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  men  who  learned 
trades  in  their  youth  who  have  become  fore- 
most in  every  branch  of  progress  and  enter- 
prise. The  boy  who  is  placed  in  a  store  or 
office  usually  gets  his  head  full  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit  before  he  has  been  long  in 
his  position.  He  acquires  an  inordinate  love 
of  dress,  and  soon  becomes  so  puffed  up  in 
his  own  estimation  that  practical  common 
sense  can  find  no  lodgment  in  his  brain.  His 
aim  is  to  dress  as  well  and  live  as  high  as 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  he 
is  quite  likely  to  go  from  habits  of  extrava- 
gance to  habits  of  dissipation. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  this  is  the  road  which  all  boys  travel 
who  do  not  learn  trades.  We  simply  say 
that  such  is  the  tendency,  and  it  requires  a 
boy  of  good  mind,  fortified  by  good  early 
training,  to  resist  the  temptation.  The  boy 
who  is  put  to  a  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  vanity  but  little  chance  to  get  hold  of 
him.  He  acquires  practical  ideas  about  busi- 
ness; his  habits  are  moulded  by  frugality  and 
economy,  and  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
good,  useful  and  industrious  citizen.  The 
idea  that  manual  labor  is  not  respectable  is 
one  of  the  absurdities.  No  person  with  good 
reasoning  brains  will  say  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  those  silly  creatures  who  do  say  so, 
are  generally  the  degenerate  scions  of  hard- 
working mechanics.  Boys,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  ought  to  learn  a  trade- 
not  that  they  should  always  work  at  it,  but 
that  they  may  have  it  as  reserve  capital,  to- 
gether with  its  influence  in  forming  their 
character. — New  York  Sun. 

We  have  received  from  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company  a  "Comparative  State- 
ment of  Mortality  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  that  of  the  General  Population  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  1800  to  1869." 

Omitting  the  full  tables,  we  publish  the 
deductions  which  accompany  them  : 


Friends  Philada.  Advantage 
par  1000.  per  1000.  of  Friends. 
Proportion  \te  Mortality  (in  1st 

year)   124.66     180.38    44.70  p.  ct. 

Average  Proportionate!  Mortal- 
ity, from  20  to  60  inclusive,  (the 
term   during  which  insurances 

are  most  frequently  effected)- •• .    14  25      17.58     23.37  ■ 
Years.  Tears. 
^Probability  op  TjPe  (vie  probabie)   48  08      33  4t-  '  43  78 
fQENERAL  Expectation  (at  birth)      43.73  .    35  09     24.62  " 
Greatest  Vitality,  Age  12- ••  >         310.56     257.74     20.49  " 

If  no  diminution  of  vitality  occurred  in  those  ex- 
isting at  that  age,  the  above  is  the  term  of  life  that 
would  be  reached  by  some  one  of  those  living. 


ITEMS. 

The  focus  of  the  earthquake  of  August  13th  was 
near  the  Peruvian  city  of  Arica.  The  first  shocks 
were  felt  at  a  quarter  past  five  P.  M.  The  earth- 
quake wave  reached  the  harbor  of  Lyttleton,  New 
Zealand,  at  a  quarter  before  five  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th.  Making  the  allowance  of  time  required 
by  a  difference  in  longitude  of  243  deg.  18  min.,  we 
find  that  the  wave  was  19  hours  and  17  minutes  in 
making  a  distance  of  7,200  miles.  This  makes  368 
miles  per  hour,  or  540  feet  per  second,  or  about  half 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball.  Such  a  wave  is  called 
a  wave  of  translation,  in  which  the  water  moves 
bodily  forward  and  backward  like  the  air  in  sound 
waves,  in  distinction  from  ordinary  waves  of  oscil- 
lation. The  velocity  of  earthquake  wave,s  gives  us 
the  only  known  method,  besides  that  of  actual 
soundings,  for  discovering  the  depth  of  the  ocean, 
as  the  depth  is  one  element  in  the  mathematical 
formula  which  governs  the  velocity  of  waves  of 
translation.  These  observations  show  that  the 
depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. Soundings  are  liable  to  be  very  unre- 
liable, from  the  existence  of  deep  currents,  which 
may  carry  the  line  a  great  distance  from  the  per- 
pendicular. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

Envelope  Room  of  the  Treasury  Bureau. — Here 
a  steel  cutter,  like  an  inverted  tin  dish  with  sharp 
edges,  is  placed  on  a  pile  of  paper  under  a  press. 
One  turn  at  the  lever  and  it  has  cut  out  500  envel- 
opes. Next,  still  open,  they  are  spread  100  upon  a 
board,  each  lapping  over  the  others,  so  that  a  strip 
of  one-eight  of  an  inch  along  its  upper  edge  is  left 
exposed.  Over  this  a  girl,  with  a  brush  spreads  the 
mucilage  which  the  writer  is  to  moisten  at  last  when 
ready  to  seal  his  letter.  Then  the  board  with  a 
score  of  others,  is  placed  on  a  frame  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  After  this  gum  on  the  upper  flaps  grows 
dry,  the  envelopes,  while  yet  without  a  fold,  are 
laid  in  thick  bunches  on  a  magical,  voracious,  impa- 
tient little  machine.  It  seizes  them  with  hungry 
teeth,  instantly  brushes  mucilage  upon  each  end 
and  the  lower  flap,  folds  the  four  flaps  in,  tightly 
seals  the  three  lower  ones,  leaving  the  other  unfast- 
ened for  the  reception  of  the  letter,  and  there  is 
your  envelope  !  This  cunning,  wonderful  automa- 
tion, no  longer  than  a  sewing  machine,  thus  folds, 
seals  and  flings  out  2,000  per  hour. — Ar.  Y.  Tribune. 

*  Probability  of  Life. — Out  of  10,000  born  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  nearly  5000  die  before  reaching 
the  age  of  48  ;  that  age  is  therefore  the  probability 
of  life  ;  the  probability  of  any  one  dying  before 
reaching  that  age  being  as  great  as  of  surviving  it. 

f  General  Expectation. — Out  of  10,000  born 
under  same  conditions  as  above,  the  5000  dying 
under  48  will  attain  an  average  of  about  17  years. 

The  5000  dying  over  48  will  attain  an  average  of 
about  71  years.  The  mean  between  these  two,  to 
wit,  44  years,  is  therefore  the  general  expectation. 
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"Speech  of  Hon.  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  of 
Dakota,  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  9, 1869." 

(Continued  from  page  36.) 

The  Cherokee  treaty  was  concluded  at  New 
Echota,  in  1835,  notoriously  without  authori- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  chiefs 
who  negotiated  it,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
from  whom  it  was  extorted,  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  not  recognized  as  such  by  their  peo- 
ple, but  acted  without  authority,  and  in 
iirect  opposition  to  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Jherokee  nation.  The  treaty  conceded  to  us 
ibout  eleven  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  then  held  by  this 
lemi-civilized  people,  and  to  a  great  extent 
sultivated  by  them.  The  consideration  was 
nerely  nominal.  Every  student  of  American 
listory  must  remember  the  excitement  which 
his  treaty  produced  throughout  the  country 
bid  the  influence  it  exerted  upon  our  national 
politics.  When  the  treaty  was  presented  in 
Jhe  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  offered  a  protest  against 
'jl'J  ts  ratification,  and  proposed  to  adopt  in  its 
lace  this  resolve : 

"  That  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a 
•eaty  concluded  at  New  Echota  between  the 
Tinted  States  and  the  chiefs  and  head  men 
f  the  Cherokecs  was  not  made  and  concluded 
y  authority  of  the  Cherokee  nation  compe- 
"  u  int  to  hind  it,  and  therefore  the  Senate  can- 
ot  consent  to  advise  the  ratification  thereof." 
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The  treaty  was  confirmed,  however,  after  a 
long  discussion — by  a  strict  party  vote  and 
by  a   majority  of  one   only — unjust  and 
fraudulent  as  it  was.    Its  execution  was  de- 
creed and  insisted  upon  by  the  Government 
in  spite  of  the  continued  remonstrances  and 
determined  opposition  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  Cherokee  nation.    This  majority  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  in  any  manner 
bound  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  to 
which  they  had  never  assented,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  not  remove  from  their  coun- 
try in  compliance  with  its  stipulations,  if  it 
were  possible  to  avoid  it.    Government  de- 
cided to  effect  the  removal  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, and  Georgia  raised  a  large  body  of 
volunteers  to   aid  in    the   ignoble  design. 
General  Scott  was  ordered  to  New  Echota  to 
accomplish  the  removal,  peaceably  if  possible, 
but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  need  bo. 
The  inflamed  and  greedy  volunteers  were  al- 
ready on  the  ground,  with  claims  in  their 
pockets  for  the  land,  which  had  been  divided 
in  advanee  between  them  by  a  sort  of  lottery. 
A  gentleman  who  was  in  Georgia  at  the 
time,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  General 
Scott  freely  express  his  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission,  was  curious  enough  to 
reduce  his  remarks  to  writing  immediately 
after  they  wero  uttered.     The  memory  of 
General   Scott  deserves  that  these  words 
should  be  made  public;  they  were  literal')'  an 
follows.    He  said  : 
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"  I  am  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  by  which  they  are 
to  remove  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month, 
(May,  1837.)  I  am  to  cause  the  treaty  to  be 
carried  into  effect  and  the  Indians  to  remove, 
peacefully  if  possible,  but  forcibly  if  neces- 
sary. I  shall  make  the  bayonet  the  very  last 
resort,  and  shall  consider  it  very  unfortunate 
for  the  country  if  blood  is  shed  in  enforcing 
the  treaty.  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  are  impatient  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  twenty-two  other  States 
in  the  Union,  and  the  whole  Union  is  com- 
mitted in  this  thing.  If  there  be  butchery  in 
the  business  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  a 
cry  of  horror  throughout  the  country.  It 
will  be  a  stain  upon  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try— a  damning  disgrace.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try of  injustice  in  compelling  the  Cherokees 
to  remove  under  this  treaty,  and  I  repeat  it, 
should  there  be  butchery  in  the  matter  we 
shall  be  damned  to  everlasting  fame  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  country,  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  in  song,  in 
poetry,  in  oratory,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
lasting  records  of  history  ;  and  who  would 
wish  to  connect  himself  with  such  infamy? 

"The  treaty  was  made  by  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  Cherokee  nation  and  seven- 
tenths  are  in  opposition  to  it  and  will  not  go 
till  they  are  carried  away.  The  President  says 
the  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
Congress  says  so,  too,  and  it  is  not  for  me,  a 
soldier,  to  disobey  their  orders  in  regard  to  it." 

Those  who  had  been  the  active  parties  in 
making  this  treaty  were  already  on  the 
ground  "  with  their  patents  in  their  pockets," 
*  eager  to  seize  the  land."  The  cupidity  of 
our  own  people  had  conceived  and  completed 
this  wholesale  act  of  robbery  upon  these  poor 
Indians.  With  the  Cherokees  and  kindred 
tribes  about  this  time  our  wholesale  system 
of  national  rapacity  towards  this  people  was 
thoroughly  inaugurated.  These  and  kindred 
acts  of  disgraceful  injustice  were  construed 
by  many  of  our  people  into  a  national  license 
to  the  commission  of  every  act  of  cruelty  and 
wrong  toward  the  whole  Indian  race,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  have  served  as 
a  pretext  or  excuse  for  any  and  every  act  of 
fraud  toward  this  people.  But,  sir,  the  com- 
mission of  this  great  crime  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  was  followed  by  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  Old  treaties  were  abrogated 
by  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  mandates  of 
Federal  authority,  aud  new  ones  prescribed 
and  forced  upon  the  poor  Indians  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  whenever  their  lands  were 
wanted,  and  the  Indians  refused  to  surrender 
their  right  to  them  peaceably. 


By  the  treaties  between  the  Government 
and  the  Creeks  of  1790,  1796,  1802,  1805, 
1814,  1818,  and  1821,  the  United  States,  by 
its  commissioners,  guaranteed  to  the  Creek 
nation  the  perpetual  right  to  all  the  lands  oc- 
cupied by  them  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
the  ratification  of  these  treaties,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government,  indorsed 
the  bond  and  affixed  the  seal  to  it!  The 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its  sanction  by 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry 
each  of  these  successive  treaties  into  effect. 
By  these  negotiations  the  Government  not 
only  bound  itself  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the 
peaceful  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
lands,  but  obligated  itself  to  protect  them  in 
their  full  and  free  enjoyment.  (See  Statutes- 
at-Large,  vol.  7,  page  35,  articles  five  and  six 
of  treaty.)  And  not  only  this,  but  they 
guaranteed  them  full  and  ample  protection 
against  the  rapacity  of  all  white  intruders 
who  should  attempt  to  invade  their  country. 

By  seven  solemn  treaties  with  the  Creeks, 
by  eleven  equally  solemn  negotiations  with 
the  Cherokees,  and  as  many  more  with  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations,  between  the 
years  1785  and  1825,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  cession 
of  a  part  of  their  territory,  guaranteed  per- 
petual possession  and  perfect  security  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  To  these  Indians 
national  faith  was  plighted,  and  so  often 
broken.  National  guaranties  of  security 
were  given  to  the  Indian  without  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  faith.  A  .system  of  robbery, 
rapine,  and  murder  was  here  inaugurated  by 
Federal  sanction  and  by  Federal  action, 
which  has  resulted  in  degrading  brutalizing, 
and  annihilating  the  Indian  race. 

But  there  is  another  example  still  more 
striking  than  these.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
our  revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain, 
when  our  forefathers  were  struggling  for  life 
against  the  gigantic  power  and  vast  resources 
of  the  mother  country,  the  proud  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  a  flickering  ray  of  hope  was  shed 
on  the  gloom  overshadowing  their  cause  by 
two  treaties  of  alliance  made  with  the  United 
States,  one  on  the  part  of  France  and  the 
other  on  the  part  of  the  Delaware  nation, 
both  of  them  concluded  with  great  solemnity 
and  ratified  by  acts  of  Congress  in  1778.' 
Great  Britain  had  subsidized  the  Six  Nations, 
the  Mohawks,  the  Iroquois,  and  other  tribes, 
and  armed  them  to  aid  the  troops  of  the 
Crown  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  colonial 
forces.  The  emissaries  of  George  III  had 
circulated  reports  among  the  Indian  tribes 
that  the  United  States  designed  to  extirpate 
the  Indians  and  take  possession  of  their  coun- 
,  try  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  the  faith 
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of  the  Government  to  the  Delawares  by  that 
solemn  treaty  so  as  to  arrest  the  disasters  of 
the  war,  and  secure  the  aid  and  co  operation 
of  that  powerful  nation.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1788,  the  said  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Pitt  under  the  title  of  "  Arti- 
cles of  agreement  and  confederation,"  made 
and  entered  into  by  Andrew  and  Thomas 
Lewis,  Esqs.,  commissioners  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  of  one  part,  and  Cap- 
tain White-Eyes,  Captain  John  Kill-Buck, 
Jr.,  and  Captain  Pipe,  deputies  and  chief 
men  of  the  Delaware  nation  of  the  other  part. 
By  this  treaty  all  former  offenses  were 
mutually  forgiven,  and  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  declared  to  subsist  between  the 
United  Stated  and  the  Delaware  nation  from 
thenceforth  through  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  a  perpetual  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, declared  ;  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Delawares  to  aid  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  their  best  and  most  expert  war- 
riors ;  to  permit  the  United  States  troops  to 
pass  through  the  lands  of  the  Delaware 
nation ;  to  supply  the  colonial  troops  with 
corn,  meat,  horses,  and  everything  else  with- 
in their  power.  And  in  order  that  the-old 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  Indians 
should  be  protected  while  their  warriors  were 
battling  for  their  own  liberties  and  the  liber- 
ties of  our  fathers,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  build  a  fort  to  shelter  and  defend  them 
against  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the  Mohawks 
and  the  Six  Nations,  and  garrison  it  with 
United  States  troops  if  any  could  be  spared. 

The  fourth  article  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  impartial  trials  before 
judges  or  juries  of  both  parties,  according  to 
the  laws,  customs  and  usages  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  for  the  surrender  and  de- 
livery of  criminals,  fugitives,  servants,  and 
slaves  escaping  from  the  respective  States  of 
the  Delaware  nation  and  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  article  declares  that  the  con- 
federation entered  into  by  the  Delaware 
nation  and  the  United  States  renders  the  In- 
dians dependent  on  us  for  clothing,  equip- 
ments and  munitions  of  war ;  to  provide  for 
which  an  Indian  trading  agent  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States,  with  an  ade- 
quate salary,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  con- 
federating parties. 

The  sixth  article  recites  that — 

"  The  enemies  of  the  United  States  have 
endeavored  by  every  artifice  in  their  power 
to  possess  the  Indians  in  general  with  an 
opinion  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  States 

aforesaid  to  extirpate  the  Indians  and  lake 
possession  of  their  country;  to  obviate  such 
falsesuggestionsthe  United  Stales  do  engage  to 

guarantee  to  the  aforesaid  nation  of  Delaware 


and  their  heirs  all  their  territorial  rights  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  as  it  hath  been 
bounded  by  former  treaties,  as  long  as  they, 
the  said  Delaware  nation,  shall  abide  by  and 
hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendshio  now  entered 
into.  And  it  is  further  agreed  on  between 
the  contracting  parties,  should  it  be  found 
conducive  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
parties,  to  invite  any  other  tribes  who  have 
been  friends  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  present  confederation,  and 
to  form  a  State  whereof  the  Delaware  nation 
shall  be  the  head,  and  have  a  representation 
in  Congress." 

By  the  law  of  nations  this  treaty  bound  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  rights  thus  guar- 
anteed to  the  Delaware  nation.  The  territo- 
rial right  to  a  State  as  large  as  Pennsylvania 
was  expressly  conceded  to  the  Delawares  as  a 
nation  by  this  treaty.  It  was  under  these 
promises  and  guarantees  that  the  most  expert 
and  best  warriors  of  that  nation  went  forth  to 
battle  for  the  cause  of  liberty  for  themselves 
and  our  forefathers.  Many  of  the  best  scouts 
were  drawn  from  the  warriors  of  the  Dela- 
wares. Six  hundred  effective  warriors  were 
furnished  General  Washington  by  this  de- 
voted tribe  during  one  season.  The  United 
States  and  the  Delawares  were  both  fighting 
on  the  same  issue — for  independence  of  the 
British  Crown  and  of  all  the  world.  The 
brave  warriors  of  the  Indian  nation  fought 
our  battles;  the  tribe  supplied  our  troops  with 
food  and  horses ;  we  paid  them  in  continental 
money,  unredeemed  specimens  of  which  re- 
main among  the  Delawares  to  this  day ;  the 
war  of  independence  closed  with  a  halo  of 
glory;  the  celebrated  Delaware  chief,  Hengue 
Pushees,  had  won  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  for  his  courage,  daring  and  efficieney 
as  a  scout.  He  was  gratefully  thanked  by 
General  Washington  for  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  this 
red  hero,  with  his  brave  followers  went  home 
to  their  wigwams  to  prepare  for  the  admission 
of  their  State  into  the  Union. 

Where  are  they  now ?  Alas!  their  braves 
are  no  more;  their  hearts  have  been  broken 
by  our  ingratitude,  by  our  base  refusal  to 
keep  our  treaty  stipulations.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  1785,  (see  Indian  Treaties,  page 
10,)  they  are  removed  with  the  Wyandot ts  to 
Ohio  and  Indiana;  this  is  to  be  the  new  State 
promised  them.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1789,  (page  28,)  a  part  of  the  land  ceded  is 
taken  away;  on  the  3d  of  August.  1795, 
(page  40,)  many  other  Indian  tribes  arc 
placed  on  the  Delaware  lands;  in  dune,  1808, 
(page  74,)  their  boundaries  are  diminished; 
on  the  18th  of  August.  1801,  (page  81, )  they 
surrender  more  of  their  lands;  on  the  4th  of 
duly,  1805,  (page  87,)  a  new  boundary  is  ts- 
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tablished,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  1805, 
I  page  95,)  the  Delawares  released  to  the 
United  States  a  portion  of  their  lands  ;  on  the 
80th  of  September,  1809,  (page  113,)  another 
cession  is  made  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  commissioners  pretended  that 
the  lands  allotted  to   the  Delawares  and 
Wyandotts  belonged  to  the  Miamis ;  on  the 
22d  of  July,  1814,  (page  118,)  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  induced  us  to  make  a  second 
war  treaty  with  the  Delawares  to  procure 
their  aid,  and  to  make  a  second  faithless 
promise    to   establish    the    boundaries  of 
their  lands  forever;   on  the   8th   of  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  (page  131,)  the  United  States 
recognized  the  fidelity  of  the  Delawares  in 
taking  up  the  tomahawk  and  going  on  the 
war  path  in  defence  of  their  unselfish  allies, 
of  the  pale  faces ;  on  the  3d  of  October,  1818, 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Indiana,  the 
Ohio  lands  having  been  ceded  before ;  they 
removed  to  the  White  river  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1829, 
(page  236,)  they  are  removed  to  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  a 
broken  fragment  of  the  nation  that  had  gone 
to  Cape  Girardeau,  in  1793,  where  they  had 
received  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  governor 
for  lands  west  of  the  Mississppi,  was  also 
driven  west  of  Missouri  into  Kansas.  But 
they  are  to  hold  these  Kansas  lands  forever ; 
this  was  to  be  their  last  removal;  the  bounda- 
ries were  fixed  by  two  large  rivers,  and  the 
other  two  lines  made  the  square  complete 
which  they  were  to  hold  forever.    They  were 
now  happy ;  they  had  made  great  progress  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  the  rasing 
of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle;  and  another  frag- 
ment of  the  nation  had  been  removed  from  a 
fertile,  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  the  Sandus- 
ky river  to  a  permanent  home  in  Kansas, 
under  the  promise  that  the  Delaware  nation 
should  thereby  be  united  under  one  head,  and 
that  thirty-six  sections  of  land  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  Delaware  children. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERCEPTION. 

To  know  from  perception  is  entirely  other 
than  to  learn  from  doctrine;  they  who  know 
by  perception  have  no  need  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  way  of  systematized  doctrines ; 
as,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  he  who  knows 
how  to  think  well  has  no  occasion  to  be  taught 
to  think  by  any  rules  of  art ;  for  hereby  his 
faculty  of  thinking  well  would  perish,  as  with 
those  who  abide  in  the  scholastic  dust.  To 
such  as  proceed  by  perception,  it  is  given 
from  the  Lord  to  know  what  is  good  and 
true  by  an  internal  way ;  but  to  such  as  pro- 
ceed by  doctrine,  knowledge  is  given  by  an 


external  way,  or  that  of  the  bodily  senses; 
and  the  difference  is  as  between  light  and 

darkness.-— Rays  of  Light. 

■  .  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTHING  TO  DO. 

We  not  unfrequently  hear  expressions  of 
this  kind  by  way  of  excuse  for  leaving  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  adopt- 
ing the  formulas  of  the  day,   and  giving 
strength  and  support  to  those  things  for  which 
our  forefathers  suffered  the  loss  of  earth's 
choicest  comforts  and  most  desirable  posses- 
sions.    "  The  Elders,"  say  they,  "  do  all  the 
work ;  they  open  no  avenues  for  the  exercise 
of  youthful  ardor  and  energies."    I  would 
say  to  all  disposed  to  take  this  view :  One 
higher  than  man  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks,  and  if  admitted  He  will  tell  thee 
what  to  do, — when  and  how  to  do  it.    If  wTe 
set  each  other  to  work,  we  may  mistake  the 
calling  or  the  ability,  and  impose  burdens 
heavy  to  be  borne.    Not  so  with  the  Head  of 
the  Church.    He  knows  exactly  what  part 
belongs  to  us,  and  where  our  right  place  is ; 
and  if  we  come  to  Him,  He  will  fit  us  for  it, 
and  place  us  in  it,  and  help  us  through  and 
over  all  the  difficulties  we  may  have  to  en- 
counter.   This  sentiment  has  been  so  fully 
established  among  Friends  as  to  induce  a 
care  not  to  urge  any  forward  into  active  ser- 
vice, lest  the  branches  outgrow  the  root  and 
cause  it  finally  to  wither  and  die.    But  I 
cannot  think  for  a  moment  that  there  is  one 
among  those  advanced  in  life,  in  our  organi- 
zation, that  would  not  hail  with  delight  the 
least  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  young 
and  in  the  children,  to  lend  their  aid  in  any 
way  to  strengthen  the  good.    There  is  work 
enough  for  all ;  our  Father's  vineyard  is  very 
large  ;  many  kinds  of  service  are  needed  ; 
some  that  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  to  com- 
plete the  work  it  all  has  to  be  done :  to  root 
up  the  plants  He  has  not  planted,  to  stir  the 
soil,  to  guard  from  all  that  would  destroy,  to 
watch  the  times  and  seasons,  to  prune  away 
the  luxurient  offshoots,  leaving  the  residue 
open  to  sunshine  and  shower,  that  it  may 
flourish  and  bear  fruit.    "  For  herein  is  our 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit." 
We  read  in  the  parable  of  one  that  waited 
for  men  to  hire  him.    How  long  he  had  stood 
a  mere  looker  on  we  are  not  told ;  his  time 
was  wasting  away,  when  in  meicya  summons 
came  that  dissipated  the  stupor  and  roused 
him  to  action.    The  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
came  and  supplied  what  men  had  left  undone. 
Let  none  say  there  is  nothing  to  do.  The 
command  is  imperative  now  as  in  days  of  old, 
"Go  ye  into  my  vineyard  and  labor."  We 
are  not  invited  to  eat  the  fruit  without  the 
labor,  and  if  we  were,  it  would  not  be  so 
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sweet  to  the  taste.  Seek  not  for  great  things, 
but  willingly  embrace  the  least  opening  for 
usefulness.  The  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
the  love  of  discipleship  has  its  reward.  May 
all  be  so  wise  as  to  cultivate  the  little  seed  of 
divine  life  and  love  that  is  sown  in  the  heart 
by  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  calls  all  to 
glory  and  to  virtue,  not  doubting  but  that 
He  will  give  to  each  his  due,  even  a  place  in 
His  house,  and  a  name  better  than  that  "  of 
sons  or  of  daughters,"  yes,  an  everlasting 
name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off :  a  member- 
ship in  that  Church  of  which  it  is  written, 
"  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my 
hands,  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me." 
To  look  after  the  lonely  and  desolate  in  their 
secluded  abodes,  is  a  ministration  of  kindness 
and  mercy  our  Father  in  heaven  will  bless, — 
to  cast  a  silent  glance  around  and  see  what 
is  wanting  that  we  have  power  to  supply.  If 
we  can  do  no  more,  we  can  certify  the  fact 
that  our  hearts  beat  with  tenderness  and  love 
toward  all,  especially  the  children  of  affliction, 
penury  and  want,  not  forgetting  the  poor  con- 
vict in  his  cell,  withering  in  agony  with  a 
guilty  conscience.  O!  let  none  say  there  is 
nothing  to  do  here  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  Let  young  and  old  unite  and  work 
while  we  may.  Dig  up  the  buried  talents 
and  put  them  into  the  exchange  ere  we  are 
called  to  a  final  account. 

"Mind  not  high  things.,  but  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate," — yes  the  very  lowest, — and 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  these,  for  so  did  the 
highest  of  all  God's  messengers,  the  despised 
Nazarene.  He  always  found  enough  to  do, 
from  early  morn  till  evening  called  the  multi- 
tudes to  their  homes  to  seek  refreshment  and 
rest.  And  when  exhaustion  came  upon  them 
too  overpowering  to  accomplish  this,  he  ex- 
erted the  power  given  him  to  multiply  the 
little  and  satisfied  them  ere  they  dispersed. 
Many  are  the  ways  open  by  which  we  too 
may  bless  each  other  and  add  to  the  general 
welfare,  if  we  will  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see 
"  the  fields  already  white  unto  harvest." 
Then  never  again  need  the  words  pass  our 
lips,  "  There  is  nothing  to  do." 

Sd  mo.,  1869.  S.  Hunt. 


Boasting  of  the  past  is  a  poor  way  to 
achieve  success  for  the  future.  He  who  rests 
satisfied  with  a  victory  will  soon  experience  a 
(defeat.  Christians  especially  must  never  re 
lax  their  zeal  ;  for  if  (hey  suspend  their  toils, 
and  begin  to  recount  their  triumphs  they 
have  won,  they  may  shortly  lament  their 
hasty  exultation,  and  repent  t  heir  failures  and 

their  sins.  While  we  go  forward,  we  are 
safe  ;  when  we  stop,  we  are  preparing  to  I  urn 

lack. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  NATURE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE 
DIVINE  WILL. 

Of  more  importance  to  a  human  being 
than  aught  else  is  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  relation  to  the  Infinite  Mind  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  than  a  just  conception  of 
the  rich  gifts  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed. In  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  spiritual  possessions,  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment that  the  knowledge  be  sought  through 
the  proper  medium.  In  this  way  conflicting 
theories  are  avoided,  and  through  the  unfold- 
ings  of  heavenly  wisdom  there  is  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  capacities  of  thought  and 
action,  and  man,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  is  led  to  honor  and  reverence  the 
Author  of  his  being.  It  is  only  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  progresses  that  it  receives  a 
knowledge  of  itself,  for  the  clearest  exposi- 
tion's of  its  powers  cannot  be  understood  un- 
less they  are  interpreted  through  experience. 
As  we  are  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
our  subject,  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  praise  Thee, 
for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — 
marvellous  are  thy  wrorks ;  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well."  Truly,  a  human  being, 
viewed  as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as 
mind,  is  a  beautiful  whole.  In  the  lowest  ;i> 
in  the  highest  capacity,  there  is  an  important 
use.  The  principle  usually  denominated  self- 
love  or  self-regard  is  not  to  be  crushed  out.  The 
inclination  to  excess  is  the  chief  moral  danger, 
which  requires  the  balance  of  a  well-regulated 
mind  to  keep  it  in  check.  "  What  I  say  unto 
one  I  say  unto  all,  Watch."  If  this  watch  be 
maintained,  we  shall  find  that  the  propensities 
of  our  nature  are  not  hostile  to  our  good — it 
being  only  when  they  obtain  the  ascendency, 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  the  good  spirit,  that  they  become  the 
source  of  guilt  or  misery.  The  desire  is  that 
we  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  disparag- 
ing the  gifts  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
dowed by  a  beneficent  Creator,  and  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  our  being  as  in- 
habitants of  this  lower  sphere.  The  doctrine 
of  original  sin  has  had  an  extended  influence  in 
creating  almost  a  contempt  for  self,  an  evil  per- 
haps as  pernicious  as  its  opposite  pride;  and 
it  is  for  those  whose  faith  perceives  the  per- 
fection of  innocence  ami  purity  in  the  infant, 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Infinite,  to 
counteract  the  evil  by  acknowledging  more 
fully  the  image  in  which  man  was  created. 
This  subject,  properly  regarded,  will  not. 
create  a  false  estimate  of  the  human  powers, 
inducing  a  "  crraturrh/  activity"  adverse  to  the 
regulations  of  the  spirit,  but  will  have  the 
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effect  rather  in  the  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  ourselves,  to  bring  us  into  a  realiz- 
ation of  our  dependence  upon  the  Author  of 
our  being  for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
blessings.  After  alluding  to  the  difficulties 
of  bringing  men  to  a  more  just  conception  of 
their  "  inward  gifts,"  because  of  the  incredu- 
lity of  many  minds  in  relation  to  these  latent 
powers,  one  of  deep  religious  experience  has 
written.  .  .  .  "Still  we  do  not  despair  of 
meeting  some  response,  though  faint,  in  multi- 
tudes. Such  a  spirit  as  God  has  breathed  into 
man,  cannot  easily  exist,  without  giving  some 
signs  of  its  divine  original.  In  most  men 
there  are  some  revelations  of  their  own  na- 
ture, some  beams  of  a  light  which  belongs  not 
to  the  earth ;  some  sympathies  with  what  is 
good  and  great  in  character,  some  perceptions 
of  beauty,  some  gushings  from  the  deep  foun- 
tain of  love  in  the  soul,  some  thirstings  for  a 
purer  happiness,  some  experience  of  the  pecu- 
liar joy  of  a  disinterested  deed,  some  dim 
conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate  rela- 
tions to  God.  Most  men  understand  through 
experience  these  testimonies  to  the  secret 
wealth  and  immortal  destination  of  the  soul ; 
while  in  not  a  few,  such  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  has  been  called 
forth,  that  nothing  is  needed  but  a  wise  direc- 
tion of  their  thoughts  upon  themselves,  to 
open  to  them  the  magnificent  prospect  of  their 
own  spiritual  energy,  and  of  the  unbounded ^ 
good  into  which  it  may  be  unfolded.  Faith 
in  what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own 
breast,  faith  in  what  he  may  become,  in  what 
he  was  framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power, 
light,  purity  and  joy  to  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  exalt  him, — this  faith  seems  to  us  the 
quickening,  saving,  renovating  principle  which 
God  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and 
happy  are  they  who  can  spread  its  empire  in 
the  world.  It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his  pro- 
visions for  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body, 
to  give  us  in  a  rude  state  the  materials  of 
good,  and  to  leave  us  to  frame  from  them, 
amid  much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral 
and  religious  excellence;  and  in  this  ordina- 
tion we  see  his  wise  benevolence;  for  by  this 
we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable  happiness  of 
a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator. 
We  ought  tc.  add  that  the  obstructions  to  the 
love  of  God  do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This 
interposes  thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonors  God 
and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain 
our  trust  and  love.  Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is 
central  truth,  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not 
gathered  round  it  and  quickened  and  illu- 
minated by  it  is  hardly  worthy  the  name.  To 
this  great  theme  we  would  summon  all  orders 
of  mind, — the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  stu- 


dent of  nature,  and  the  observer  of  life.  Men 
of  the  highest  intellect  should  feel,  that,  if 
there  be  a  God,  then  his  character  and  our 
relation  to  Him  throw  all  other  subjects  into 
obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  conse- 
crated to  Him,  can  never  attain  its  true  use, 
its  full  dimensions  and  its  proper  happiness." 
Philadelphia,  2>d  mo.,  1869.  T. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INAPPROPRIATE  LANGUAGE. 

Very  many  people,  and  not  unfrequeutly 
those  designated  Friends,  make  use  of  lan- 
guage to  children  that  requires  more  mature 
age  and  a  riper  understanding  to  comprehend. 
Common  among  these  expressions,  and  some 
that  has  caused  me  not  a  little  uneasiness,  are 
the  words  "  devil"  and  "hell,"  uttered  with- 
out the  accompanying  definition  to  render 
their  meaning  clear  to  the  young  mind. 

We  may  be  reminded  that  the  Saviour  and 
many  of  the  ancient  worthies  used  such  lan- 
guage,— which  is  true ;  but  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  people  who  had  not  emerged 
from  under  a  shadowy  dispensation  ;  a  people 
for  whom  it  was  expedient  that  some  outward 
manifestation  should  be  used  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  inward  teachings  of  the  Spirit. 
With  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  led  from  the 
observance  of  shadows  to  the  substance,  a 
shadow  must  be  used.  Thus  the  term  "  devil," 
to  represent  the  evil  spirit  or  fallen  nature  in 
man ;  and  if  a  being  and  iudividualized,  he 
must  be  located ;  so  the  term  "  hell  or  hin- 
nuni"  for  his  place  of  abode  was  appropriate 
and  comprehensible. 

But  why  continue  these  terms  when  shad- 
ows are  no  longer  requisite  to  direct  to  the 
substance  ?  Why  should  we  not  abandon  the 
use  of  such  illustrations,  and  give  the  plain 
and  unmistakable  language,  as  the  evil  spirit, 
the  disposition  to  sin,  the  inordinate  desire 
after  things  that  lie  without  the  path  of  recti- 
tude? 

Early  impressions  are  very  properly  said 
to  be  the  most  lasting;  then  how  important 
that  they  should  be  correct.  Not  only  does 
this  great  duty  devolve  upon  parents,  but  it 
should  rest  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
publishers  of  primary  works. 

How  many  there  are  in  this  enlightened 
country  (as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it)  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great  lake  of 
burning  brimstone  as  a  place  of  future  pun- 
ishment. Is  not  this  the  effect  of  early  im- 
pressions originating  in  ignorance,  and  those 
who  thus  imbibed  the  idea  having  failed  to 
receive  the  truth  ? 

Milton,  Ind. 

Take  heed  of  thine  own  heart ;  there  thou 
wilt  find  all  evil  ;  there  only  canst  thou  meet 
with  God,  and  with  all  good. —  Wm.  Law. 
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For  friends'  Intelligencer. 
DRESS. 

Some  time  last  autumn,  there  was  published, 
in  one  of  our  best  weekly  papers,  a  letter 
from  its  editor,  who  was  then  recreating 
amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Amongst  other  things  he  wrote 
in  substance  as  follows  :  "  We  have  staying 
here  a  pleasant  company  of  'Friends;'  and 
although  I  cannot  endorse  all  their  peculiar 
views,  I  hope  they  will  long  be  preserved  as 
a  Society,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bear 
their  testimony  in  regard  to  plainness  of  dress. 
The  attire  of  those  here  is  so  neat  and  beau- 
tiful, that  it  is  indeed  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  gaudy  butterflies  of  fashion  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded." 

I  thought  upon  reading  it  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  dear  young  people 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  view  of 
Friends  that  a  plain  dress  is  pleasing.  The 
extent  to  which  rich  and  costly  dress  and 
profuse  trimming  are  now  carried,  are  cer- 
tainly alarming  enough  to  awaken  concerned 
minds  in  regard  to  its  tendency.  Not  that  I 
would  wish  to  see  every  one  attired  in  the 
peculiar  garb  by  which  members  of  our  So- 
ciety are  recognized  ;  for  in  times  past  no 
doubt  harm  has  been  done  by  enforcing  too 
strict  an  adherence  to  it;  but  simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  simplicity. 
There  are  so  many  avenues  for  the  right  use 
of  money,  that  even  if  blessed  with  abundance, 
are  we  doing  right  to  spend  so  large  an 
amount  upon  dress  ?  Certainly  much  might 
be  saved  after  good  taste  was  gratified,  that 
might  do  so  much  good  if  applied  to  chari- 
table purposes.  I  know  we  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  beauty,. but  a  refined  mind  cannot 
fail  to  see  beauty  in  simplicity.  And  has  it 
not  been  well  said,  that  the  best  evidence  of 
being  dressed  with  good  taste  is,  that  the  ob- 
server does  not  notice  what  is  worn. 

Let  those  of  us  who  are  mothers  encourage 
our  daughters  to  make  little  sacrifices  from 
their  wardrobes  to  be  bestowed  in  some  good 
cause  ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  not  by  our  own 
example  show  them  that  we  attach  an  undue 
value  to  personal  adornment. 

As  a  Society,  we  do  not  give  enough.  Surely 
our  early  F riends,  whom  we  so  love  to  quote, 
did  not  scruple  to  use  of  their  money  to  pro- 
mulgate their  testimonies.  Let  us  follow 
their  example,  and  deny  ourselves  luxuries  (<> 
elevate  the  people.  Our  Publication  Society 
is  crippled  for  want  of  means, — Swart  hmore 
College  wants  funds  to  push  it  to  rapid  com- 
pletion ;  and  if  these  are  not.objects  of  interest 
to  some,  let  each  one  give  of  his  abundance  to 
that  charity  which  in  his  view  is  most  bene- 
ficial. But  let  us  not  become  a  rich  people,  liv- 
ing luxu  riously,  unmindful  of  the  many  useful 


objects  that  are  calling  for  aid  on  every  side. 
The  mention  of  Swarthinore  College  calls  to 
mind  a  concern  felt  by  many  Friends  who 
are  anxiously  looking  towards  it  for  their 
children.  They  are  querying,  "Can  we  af- 
ford to  dress  our  children  to  go  there?"  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  those  having  in  charge 
the  framing  of  rules  to  regulate  the  establish- 
ment, while  not  proscribing  any  uniform 
dress,  will  at  least  discourage  the  wearing  of 
costly  dresses  and  jewelry, — and,  may  we  not 
add,  excessive  trimming. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those  of  our 
young  people  who  do  practise  self-denial  in 
dress,  that  if  they  only  knew  how  much  in- 
fluence they  thus  exercised  over  those  of  slen- 
der means,  they  would  feel  amply  repaid  for 
the  sacrifice. 


A  GOOD  RULE. 

A  gentleman,  who  is  very  rich  now,  was 
very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy.  When  asked 
how  he  got  his  riches,  he  replied  :  "  My  father 
taught  me  never  to  play  till  my  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  never  to  spend  my  money  till  I  had 
earned  it.  If  I  had  but  an  hour's  work  in  a 
day,  I  must  do  that  the  first  thing,  and  in  an 
hour.  And  after  this  I  was  allowed  to  play ; 
and  then  I  could  play  with  much  more  plea- 
sure than  if  I  had  the  thought  of  an  unfin- 
ished task  before  my  mind.  I  easily  formed 
the  habit  of  doing  everything  in  time,  and  it 
soon  became  easy  to  do  so.  It  is  to  this  I  owe, 
under  God's  blessing,  my  prosperity." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Since  it  was  my  privilege  to  unite  with  thee 
and  our  dear  friends  in  Western  New  York 
in  harmonious  labor,  my  mind  has  often  re- 
curred to  it  with  thankfulness  for  the  Master's 
help;  for  although  bowed  under  the  feeling 
of  being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  His 
presence  was  near  to  aid  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  talents  conferred  by  Him.  The  right  UM 
of  these  gifts  is  the  only  way  to  peace  j  and 
in  order  to  perceive  what  is  required,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  spiritual  eve  be  kept  single 
and  the  servant  he  often  found  dwelling  alone 
with  God.  Each  one  thus  centering  to  the 
gift,  the  heart  becomes  filled  with  divine  love, 
and  in  its  abounding*,  patience,  forbearance 
and  charity  are  exercised  by  one  towards  an- 
other, and  the  disposition  to  judge  our  breth- 
ren is  removed.  In  this  way  we  deepen  in 
the  root  of  true  religion,  the  love  of  the  world 
being  also  overcome.  1  believe  the  trial  of 
the  faith  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  more 
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precious  than  "fine  gold ;"  and  I  feel  the  lan- 
guage applicable  to  me — Watch,  keep  the 
word  in  patience,  that  thou  may  be  kept  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  In  the  engagement 
to  visit  the  families  of  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
I  have  felt  my  own  nothingness  to  an  extent 
that  my  "judgment  has  been  taken  away." 
In  this  passive  state  I  have  been  led  many 
times,  as  one  both  blind  and  deaf,  but  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  great  I  AM,  He  has  been 
near  not  only  to  open  the  eye  and  unstop  the 
ear,  but  He  has  also  been  "mouth  and  wis- 
dom, tongue  and  utterance."  Let  none  fear 
to  make  a  full  surrender  of  their  all  to  Him 
who  continues  to  fashion  his  own  instruments, 
and  to  send  by  whom  He  will  send. 

This  new  year  has  not  dawned  upon  us  joy- 
ously or  cloudlessly.  The  wishing  of  "  A 
Happy  New  Year"  has  fallen  like  a  weight 
upon  my  spirit  the  past  five  years,  every  one 
of  them  having  brought  to  me  some  great  af- 
fliction or  sore  trial :  and  now  I  look  no  longer 
hopefully  on  the  future  of  this  present  life. 
Beyond  in  the  higher  and  brighter  sphere  I 
have  faith  and  hope  that  "  the  wicked  will 
cease  from  troubling  aud  the  weary  be  at 
rest."  I  desire  to  possess  my  soul  in  pa- 
tience, and  not  give  way  to  repining;  for  al- 
though my  sensitive  heart  has  had  much  to 
suffer,  my  path  has  had  blessings  innumerable 
of  which  I  was  never  worthy. 

A  visit  from  thee  is  anticipated  with  plea- 
sure. None  but  an  invalid  can  fully  know 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  an  evidence  of  in- 
terest from  those  who  are  gratified  to  feel  with 
the  afflicted.  In  my  case  it  has  imparted 
strength  to  a  degree  that  has  enabled  me  to 
adopt  the  language,  "  Magnified  and  adored 
be  the  name  of  Israel's  Shepherd."  When 
the  waves  and  billows  have  threatened  to 
overwhelm  me,  such  seasons  of  spiritual  re- 
freshment have  occasioned  me  to  ascend  on 
the  wings  of  faith  and  love,  and  in  humble 
confidence  to  say,  "  Though  thou  hast  afflicted, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee." 

Great  is  the  sympathy  my  spirit  feels  for 
thee  in  the  service  called  for  at  thy  hand,  yet 
I  believe  that  commensurate  with  thy  dedica- 
cation  will  be  thy  reward.  I  believe  there 
must  have  been  an  entire  surrender  of  the 
natural  will  ere  thou  couldst  have  made  the 
sacrifice.  Pie  who  can  not  only  equip  for 
every  service,  but  who  goes  before  those  whom 
He  puts  forth,  will  doubtless  strengthen  thee 
by  His  presence ;  and  though  thou  mayst  feel 
as  "  the  least  in  the  Father's  house,"  and  as 
one  of  the  "  hindermost  of  the  flock,"  yet  if 
faithful  in  all  things,  it  is  my  belief  that  thy 
returning  experience  will  be  that  thou  hast 
"  lacked  nothing." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  27,  18G9. 

Friendly  Hints. — We  receive  from  time 
to  time  communications  on  various  subjects, 
the  sentiments  in  which  cannot  be  objected 
to,  but  which  are  expressed  in  a  manner 
unsuitable  for  publication.  These  essays 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  request 
that  the  Editors  would  correct  errors.  As 
regards  mistakes  in  spelling  and  gram- 
matical errors,  we  are  willing  to  do  so ; 
but  to  prune  redundancy  of  expression,  to 
substitute  fitting  for  unfitting  words,  to  break 
up  long  and  confused  paragraphs  into  short 
and  clear  sentences,  involves  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor  which  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  writer  himself.  The  maxim 
contained  in  the  old  writing  is  applicable 
here :  "  Whatsoever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well ;"  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing well  without  attention.  When  writ- 
ing for  publication,  it  is  well  as  a  general 
rule,  especially  for  those  unaccustomed  to 
composition,  to  lay  aside  the  first  draft  for  a 
week  or  two,  then  go  over  it  again,  omitting 
all  unnecessary  words,  and  substituting  more 
expressive  ones,  until  it  seems  to  convey 
clearly  what  is  intended,  and  then  re-write  it. 
Reading  the  essay  to  a  judicious  friend,  and 
profiting  by  his  criticisms,  is  also  improving. 

While  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  a  criticising  habit  of  mind  in  regard 
to  words,  remembering  that  the  "  body"  (the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed)  is  more  than 
"raiment,"  (the  words  in  which  it  is  clothed,) 
yet  precision  and  clearness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage are  so  connected  with  truth-speaking, 
that  they  are  well  worth  cultivating.  A 
friend  once  commenting  on  the  care  with 
which  in  our  meetings  for  business  the  lan- 
guage of  our  minutes  and  epistles  is  often 
weighed  and  pondered,  remarked,  that  she 
did  not  regard  it  as  proceeding  from  a  carp- 
ing and  critical  spirit,  but  simply  from  a  love 
of  truthfulness;  and  that  the  tendency  of  this 
care  upon  the  young  people  who  heard  these 
discussions  was  to  foster  truthfulness  in  them. 
In  the  flow  of  conversation  it  is  not  easy  al- 
ways to  select  right  words;  though  much 
might  be  done  by  early  training  and  atten- 
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tion  to  the  various  shades  of  meaning  con- 
veyed by  them  to  make  this  selection  habitual. 
But  in  writing,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  in  our  copious  language  some  word 
which  will  better  than  any  other  express  our 
meaning,  and  that  word  we  should  endeavor 
to  find. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  act  as  a 
discouragement  to  any  who  feel  like  putting 
their  thoughts  on  paper  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  they  make 
the  effort  to  correct  their  own  defects.  If  De- 
mosthenes became  a  renowned  orator  by  over- 
coming physical  defects  which  to  one  less  de- 
termined would  have  seemed  incurable,  it  is 
a  far  more  easy  task  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
correct  manner  of  expressing  one's  thoughts 
in  writing. 

Married,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  Friends,  Third  month 
4th,  1869,  Charles  Temple  and  Philena  Marshall, 
of  Concord,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

— ,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1869,  with  the 
approbation  of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  in  Greenville,  Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  Anson  Rogers,  of  Coose 
County,  Oregon,  to  Elizabeth  K.,  daughter  of  Otis 
Dillingham. 

— ,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Second  month, 
by  order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Thomas  W.  Sta- 
pler to  Lizzie  Gr.  Hopkins,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

— ,  on  the  3d  instant,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  with  the  approbation  of  Little  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,  Charles  Russell,  son  of  Thomas 
Russell  of  Baltimore  City,  to  Anna  T.,  daughter  of 

Thomas  Kemp,  of  Harford  County,  Md. 

 — — «•  

Died,  on  the  2d  of  Third  month,  1869,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Blackwoodtown,  N.  J.,  John  L.  Cooper,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Grwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  thread  of  life  has  thus  been  broken  in  one 
whose  correct  judgment,  combined  with  a  quiet 
spirit,  rendered  him  eminently  useful  in  society, 
and  a  void  is  thereby  created  that  will  not  readily 
be  filled.  His  character  was  so  identified  with  strict 
integrity  that  his  words,  though  not  many,  were 
those  "  fitly  spoken,"  which  "  are  as  apples  of  gold 
"n  pictures  of  silver." 

For  many  years  he  was  a  cripple.  His  health  was 
lso  frail,  and  several  times  during  his  life  he  had 
Racks  of  severe  illness,  in  which  he  was  Drought 
ery  near  the  grave.  Though  his  sufferings  were 
reat  during  his  last  sickness,  yet  he  bore  them 
ith  true  Christian  resignation.  He  expressed  no 
esire  that  these  might  be  lessened,  nor  their 
eason  shortened;  but  his  constant  prayer  was  for 
atience  until  his  Heavenly  Fat  1km-  should  be 
leased  to  end  his  sufferings.  His  mind  continued 
lear  and  accompanied  with  a  serenity  and  checr- 
ulness  which  furnished  a  conclusive  evidence  that 
is  work  was  done,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for  the 
anslation  from  this  sublunary  sphere  unto  the 
ealm  where  the  spirits  of  the  "just  made  per- 
net  M  are  in  laear  companionship. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
12th  instant,  Judith,  wife  of  Henry  J.  Powell,  aged 
67  years  ;  a  member  of  Chatham  Monthly  Meeting. 

Though  words  may  not  add  virtue  nor  eulogy  in- 
crease the  peace  of  the  dear  ones  removed  from 
mortal  vision,  yet  a  tribute  to  purity  of  life  and 
correct  example  often  appears  fitting  for  the  encour- 
agement of  others. 

Joining  in  membership  with  Friends,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  her  love  for  their  testimonies  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  remained  un- 
abated, though  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing meeting  for  a  number  of  years.  She  possessed 
a  cheerful,  loving  spirit,  and  amidst  infirmities  of 
body  often  expressed  gratitude  to  her  Heavenly 
Father  that  she  had  the  care  of  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband  and  affectionate  family.  She  submitted 
patiently  to  her  afflictions,  appearing  happy  and  at 
peace  with  all.  Kind  and  hospitable,  her  heart  was 
ever  open  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  her  friends  ;  and  though  called  sud- 
denly away,  her  composed,  peaceful  countenance  in 
death  spoke  a  "  rapture  of  repose,"  enduring  and 
eternal.  M. 

 ,  on  the  5th  instant,  Elizabeth  R.,  wife  of 

John  Sellers  Bancroft,  of  this  city,  and  daughter  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on 

the  27th  of  Second  month,  1869,  Jane  M.  Keeper, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Martha  Hibberd,  of  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  in  her  71st  year. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will 
be  held  on  Third- day,  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  at 
half-past  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  College  building. 
Cars  leave  station,  31st  and  Chestnut  streets,  at  2.30 
P.M.  .        Edward  Parrisu,  ( 


UNDEVELOPED  POWERS. 

Men  are  often  called  upon  to  perform  tasks 
for  which  they  appear  to  possess  no  ability  ; 
and  yet,  when  all  are  anticipating  failure, 
sufficient  power  will  be  developed  to  meet 
the  exigency.  The  body,  unlike  even  the 
most  perfect  machinery,  gains  strength  by- 
use,  and  is  able  to  endure  and  conquer,  be- 
cause it  has  endured  and  conquered.  In 
great  emergencies,  men  will  exhibit  a  muscu- 
lar strength  and  fortitude  that  would  have 
been  pronounced  impossible  under  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  life.  The  stimulus  of  danger 
or  the  impulse  of  humanity  will  so  excite  the 
nerves  of  action,  that  an  apparently  preter- 
natural strength  will  be  exhibited.  Even  the 
coward  may  become  a  hero  for  the  moment, 
and  the  most  timid  women  be  nerved  with 
firmness.  The  fact  of  such  powers  being 
brought  out  even  once,  and  but.  for  an  in- 
stant, proves  that  they  existed  before,  though 
undeveloped  by  circumstances. 

The  samo  is  true  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Tax  them  and  they  grow  efficient 
Their  force  in  any  man  can  never  bo  dis- 
covered, nor  their  capacity  measured,  except 
by  the  difficulties  overcoms  and  the  labors 
endured.    Probably  no  great  man  in  any 
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sphere  at  first  conceived  that  he  possessed 
even  the  germs  of  the  powers  that  were  gradu- 
ally developed  during  a  life  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort. The  moral  abilities  that  lie  latent  in  the 
heart  are  equally  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment. The  power  of  doing  good  exists  in  some 
measure  in  every  individual.  By  use  and 
habit  it  is  strengthened,  and  lives  permanently 
in  the  breast  of  him  who  cherishes  it,  in- 
vesting him  with  a  character  for  integrity 
and  goodness  that  dignifies  his  most  common 
actions,  and  gives  him  an  unmistakable  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  others.  A 
species  of  momentum  is  thus  created  by  keep- 
ing in  exercise  the  moral  nature. 

Though  these  varied  latent  abilities  exist 
in  mankind,  two  things  are  needed  to  develop 
them  in  any  useful  direction,  outward  circum- 
stances and  internal  effort.  No  plant  can 
$row  healthfully  by  inherent  ability,  without 
light,  soil  and  moisture.  No  animal  with 
lungs  ever  so  perfect  can  breathe  without  air. 
No  man  can  walk  without  the  external  solid 
ground.  So  no  mental  or  moral  faculties  can 
be  developed  unless  occasions  and  duties  are 
presented  that  are  calculated  to  draw  them 
out.  The  chief  reason  why  so  much  talent 
and  so  many  powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul  are 
undeveloped  and  unproductive  is  not  always 
the  lack  of  outward  opportunities,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  internal  effort.  If  physical  power 
and  vigor  be  the  reward  of  continued  and 
steady  exertion,  it  is  also  true  that  this  power 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  most 
favorable  occasions  for  cultivating  the  mus- 
cles will  bring  no  strength  to  him  who  folds 
his  arms  in  idleness.  So  if,  through  faint- 
heartedness or  lethargy,  we  shrink  from  duties 
demanding  energy  of  action,  we  shall  remain 
incapable.  It  is  chiefly  from  this  lack  of 
effort,  this  want  of  faith  in  our  own  powers, 
that  so  few  rise  to  positions  of  high  mental 
and  moral  ascendency.  We  look  up  to 
heights  of  attainment  with  a  despair  of  ever 
reaching  them,  forgetting  that  none  ever  trod 
the  mountain  top  without  climbing  step  by 
step  its  rugged  sides.  Humility  is  a  virtue, 
but  carried  to  excess,  and  united  with  lazi- 
ness, it  may  sink  a  man  into  imbecility,  and 
destroy  all  possibility  of  his  elevation  or  use- 
fulness. In  the  steady  and  energetic  pursuit 
of  duty,  and  in  striving  to  attain  higher 
standards  of  excellence,  courage,  confidence 
and  personal  efficiency  of  every  kind  are 
stimulated  and  new  powers  are  continually 
evolved,  sufficient  for  all  emergencies,  and  in- 
creasing with  all  future  needs.  All  the 
master-spirits  of  the  world  have  been  made 
strong  by  effort,  and  each  one,  however  hum- 
ble or  feeble  he  may  be,  can  develop  the 
powers  now  latent  within  him  until  present 
impossibilities  are  vanquished,  and  new  at- 


tainments opened  to  his  extended  view. — 
Public  Ledger. 

From  "  Good  Words." 
A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  FIRE-DAMP. 

Some  time  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  Stafford- 
shire, and  one  of  the  entertainments  by  which 
my  host  sought  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  was  a  descent  into  a  coal  mine. 
I  rather  liked  the  idea,  as  I  had  never  been 
down  one,  and  at  once  agreed  to  go.  The 
mine  that  was  to  be  honored  with  our  inspec- 
tion, was  that  of  West  B  .    It  was  an 

old  mine,  of  considerable  size  and  depth — the 
depth  of  the  shaft  being,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
about  960  feet.  There  were  some  six  or  eight 
in  our  company,  among  whom  were  two  young 
men,  the  sons  of  the  owner,  and  a  superior 
workman — I  do  not  know  his  proper  techni- 
cal designation — perhaps  underground  bailiff; 
at  any  rate,  something  equivalent  to  what  we 
above  ground  call  the  foreman. 

I  expected  that  we  should  go  down  in  a 
bucket,  or  box,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that 
sort ;  we  stood  upon  something  like  a  small 
platform  and  clung  to  the  chain  by  which 
we  were  lowered.  I  rather  repented  of  my 
readiness  to  join  the  party  when  I  saw  the 
means  by  which  we  were  to  descend,  but  I 
had  not  courage  or  time  to  dissent  from  what 
seemed  the  recognized  mode  of  procedure. 
No  one  else  seemed  to  mind  it,  and  two  or 
three  who  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
place  stuck  out  one  of  their  legs  at  right 
angles  to  stave  off  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
as  we  descended.  "  All  right,"  said  some 
one,  and  away  we  went.  My  first  sensation 
was  that  sort  of  delirium  or  swimming  in 
the  head  that  the  reader  may  have  experi- 
enced when  he  dreams  that  he  is  falling  down 
a  precipice.  Fortunately  it  did  not  relax  the 
muscles,  for  as  it  passed  away  I  found 
myself  clinging  to  the  chain  like  grim  death  ; 
probably  it  was  only  momentary,  as  I  had 
time  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
passed  into  total  darkness.  The  story  about 
seeing  stars  at  noonday  from  the  bottom  of  a 
coal  pit  cannot  be  true,  at  any  rate  if  the  pit 
is  what  is  called  an  up-cast  shaft.  We  went 
down  the  up-cast  shaft — that  is,  the  shaft  by 
which  the  air  which  has  entered  the  pit  by 
the  down-cast  shaft  returns  to  the  upper  re- 
gions, after  having  circulated  through  the 
mine  ;  and  looking  upwards  through  this  air, 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  opening  of  the 
pit  almost  immediately  after  beginning  to  de- 
scend. I  suppose  the  air  was  so  loaded  with 
impurities,  coal  dust,  vitiated  vapors,  &c, 
that,  seen  in  quantity,  it  was  as  muddy  and 
impenetrable  to  light  as  the  river  Thames  at 
London  Bridge,  although  on  the  small  scale 
both  appear  transparent.    Down,  down,  we. 
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went,  and  presently  we  became  aware  of  a 
little  drizzling  rain.  It  was  the  water,  which, 
pouring  or  trickling  from  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  sparked  off  from  every  projection.  As 
we  went  deeper  this  got  worse,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  bottom  we  were  in  a 
heavy  shower. 

Suddenly  we  stopped ;  we  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  shaft.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  horses,  one  of  which,  a 
blind  old  beast,  I  remember,  came  knocking 
up  against  me  and  nearly  upset  me. 

Some  of  us  were  then  furnished  with  lights. 
I  was  one  of  those  that  .were  not.    "When  I 
say  that  the  lights  were  all  naked  and  with- 
out protection,  the  reader  will  see  that  my 
visit  must  have  been  made  a  good  many 
years  ago.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  fore- 
man we  then  set  out  on  our  tour.    The  main 
passage,  along  which  we  went  at  first,  was 
what  I  imagine  would  be  considered  a  lofty 
and  spacious  gallery,  laid  with  rails.    It  was 
comparatively  broad,  and  seemed  to  my  eye 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high.    We  proceeded 
along  this,  for  I  daresay,  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
By-and-by  our  leaders  turned  into  an  appar- 
ently unused  side  gallery,  narrower  than  the 
main  passage,  in  which  the  foreman  had  some- 
thing about  the  ventilation  to  point  out  to  the 
owners.    Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  men  min- 
ing ;  we  had  met  men  with  horses  drawing 
trucks,  and  others  going  about  their  occupa- 
tions, but  no  men  working.    We  proceeded 
along  this  smaller  gallery  for  about  150 
yards  or  so.    The  place  was  dirty,  sloppy, 
a,nd  wet,  and,  of  course,  dark  ;  and  feeling  no 
3articular  interest  in  what  the  foreman  was 
iesirous  of  pointing  out  to  the  owners,  I 
agged  behind  a  little.    I  might  have  been 
wenty  paces  behind  the  rest  of  the  party, 
ivhen  a  sudden  light  started  up  among  them 
—I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  flash 
vith  which  lightning  is  imitated  in  the  thea- 
re.    The  reader  knows  for  if  he  does  not 
enow,  I  will  tell  him)  that  this  is  done  by 
facing  a  lighted  taper-end  between  the  mid- 
lie  and  ring  finger  of  the  hand,  held  out 
vith  the  palm  upwards.    Into  the  palm  a 
quantity  of  powdered  resin  is  poured,  not 
pread  out  but  piled  up  around  the  taper. 
The  resin  is  then  chucked  into  the  air,  and  is 
gnited  in  passing  through  the  flame,  which 
hen  spreads  out  like  a   large  mushroom. 
The  whole  is  over  almost  instantaneously, 
>nd  the  resemblance  to  sheet  lightning,  to 
hose  who  do  not  see  the  operator  or  the 
aushroom,  but  merely  the  (lash  of  light,  is 
ery  perfect.    Well,  this  is  exactly  what  I 
aw— with  a  difference.   The  difference  vras, 
hat  when  the  light  flashed  up  t<>  the  roof 

nd  assumed  the  mushroom  shape,  if  did  not 
isappear  like  the  other.     Instead  of  being 


extinguished  as  instantaneously  as  it  arose, 
it  continued  extending  and  spreading  out 
along  the  roof  on  every  side.    My  first  idea 
when  I  saw  the  light  was,  that  this  was  some 
civility  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  show  off 
the  mysteries  of  the  place  to  their  visitors,  as 
I  had  seen  the  Blue-John  Mine,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  other  stalactitic  caves,  illuminated 
by  Roman  candles  and  other  lights.  That 
idea  only  lasted  for  a  second.    As  the  light 
extended,  every  one  rushed  panic-stricken 
from  it  as  fast  as  they  could  run.    I  guessed 
the  truth  in  a  moment,  and  turned  to  fly. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding -my  way, 
the  whole  place  being  illuminated.  After 
flying  along  for  sometime,  I  looked  back; 
the  whole  of  the  gallery  where  we  had  been 
was  one  body  of  fire — not  a  bright  lambent 
blaze,  but  lurid,  reddish,  volumes  of  flame 
rolling  on  like  billows  of  fiery  mist.  Their 
form  was  like  that  of  the  volumes  of  black 
smoke  which  we  may  see  at  times  issuing  out 
of  large  factory  chimneys,  than  anything 
else  I  can  compare  it  to.    My  notions  of  ex- 
plosions of  fire-damp  were,  that  they  took 
place  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder.    But  it  was  not  so  in  this  case, 
at  any  rate.    I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  slow, 
but  that  its  speed  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  man.    All  those  who  were  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  where  it  took  place,  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  outrun  it.    Neither  was  there  any  noise 
or  sound  of  explosion  ;  at  least,  I  noticed 
none,  and  if  there  had  been  I  think  I  must 
have  observed  it,  for,  all  things  considered,  I 
was  tolerably  collected.     The  report  must 
have  taken  place  at  the  pit-mouth,  as  from 
the  mouth  of  a  gun.    The  fire  rolled  silently 
along  in  great  billows  of  reddish  flame,  one 
wave  tumbling  over  another,  in  quick  suc- 
cession.   And  a  curious  and  very  beautiful 
thing  was  the  edges  of  these  billows:  they 
were  fringed  with   sparks   of  blue  flame, 
dashed  off  like  sparks  from  a  grind-stone. 
Even  at  that  dreadful  moment  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  by  their  beauty. 

All  this  I  must  have  gathered  at  a  glance 
— in  an  instant  of  time.  In  front  of  the  bil- 
lowy mass  of  fire  rolling  on  towards  me  1  saw 
the  dark  figures  of  mv  companions  tearing 
along  at  headlong  speed.  Then  turning.  I 
again  dashed  on.  When  E  came  to  the  lof  tier 
main  passage  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  cry 
out,  "Down  on  your  face!"  and  hv-and-hv 
one  fiirure  after  another  sprang  past  me  and 
dashed  themselves  headlong  on  the  ground. 
T  can  liken  the  reckless,  frantic  way  in  which 
it  was  done,  to  nothing  but  boys  when  bath- 
ing, taking  "  headers"  into  n  strrnm.  With- 
out reasoning  about  it  1  followed  suit,  ami 
flung  myself  into  a  puddle,  and  then  peering 
backwards  under  my  arm,  waited  the  ap« 
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proach  of  the  sea  of  flame,  the  wall  of  fire, 
which  was  approaching.  It  had  not  yet 
come  out  of  the  side  gallery,  but  the  glare  of 
its  light  preceded  it.  Presently  it  rolled  into 
sight,  filling  the  whole  mouth  of  the  side  gal- 
lery, from  top  to  bottom.  Had  it  overtaken 
us  in  it,  not  a  soul  would  have  escaped  alive; 
but  when  it  entered  the  larger  gallery  it 
lifted,  just  as  one  sees  a  mist  lifting  on  the 
mountains,  and  then  rolled  along  the  roof, 
passing  over  our  heads.  How  much  space 
there  was  between  us  and  it,  I  caunot  say ; 
I  imagine  it  filled  the  upper  two-thirds,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  free 
from  flame.  Nor  can  I  well  say  how  long 
we  lay  below  this  fiery  furnace ;  it  might 
have  been  five  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Judging  from  our  sensations  it  must 
have  been  hours,  but  we  did  not  experience 
so  great  heat  as  I  should  have  expected. 
We  felt  it  more  afterwards  ;  probably  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment  made  us  insensible 
to  its  intensity. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  volume  of 
fire  above  began  to  diminish,  the  stratum  got 
thinner  and  thinner ;  it  eddied,  and  curled, 
and  streamed  about,  leaving  the  more  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  roof  exposed  like  islands ; 
then  it  wandered  about  like  fiery  serpents 
and  tongues,  licking  a  corner  here,  or  flick- 
ering about  a  stone  there,  but  ever  mov- 
ing towards  the  shaft.  As  it  thus  abated, 
presently  one  head  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  then  another,  until  we  all  began  to 
get  up.  We  then  gathered  together,  but 
there  were  no  mutual  congratulations,  nor 
external  acknowledgment  of  thanks  to  God, 
however  much  some  may  have  felt.  But  I 
doubt  if  there  was  much  feeling  of  that  kind, 
the  sense  of  peril  was  yet  too  strong ;  we  had 
escaped  one  great  danger,  but  we  knew  that 
we  were  still  exposed  to  the  risk  of  many 
others  which  often  followed  such  explosions. 
The_  first  danger  was  want  of  air  ;  the  fire  had 
used  what  was  in  the  mine  almost  wholly  up, 
and  we  might  perish  from  want  of  it.  "  Fol- 
low me,"  said  the  foreman,  and  he  started  oft, 
not  for  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  but  for  some 
part  of  it  which,  from  its  connections  or  po- 
sition, he  knew  to  be  better,  or  more  likely  to 
be  supplied  with  air,  than  any  other  part. 
The  miners  knew  this  too,  doubtless,  for  on 
our  arrival  at  the  place  in  question,  we  found 
them  trooping  in  from  different  quarters, 
until  there  might  be  above  a  hundred  pre- 
sent ;  and  I  was  much  struck  by  one  thing  in 
them  which  was  not  according  to  my  antici- 
pations. I  thought  that  men  who  were  habit- 
ually exposed  to  any  danger  became  callous 
to  it,  and  faced  it  with  indifference.  It  was 
not  so  with  these  miners ;  we,  who  scarcely 
understood  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 


through  which  we  had   passed,   were  far 
cooler  and  more  collected  than  they,  Al- 
most every  one  of  them  was  thoroughly  un- 
manned, and  shook  in  every  fibre.    I  know 
the  ague  well  (experientia  docet,)  and  the  un- 
controllable shaking  which  bids  defiance  to 
the  strongest  exercise  of  the  will,  but  I  never 
saw  a  worse  tremor  in  ague  than  in  these 
men.    While  gathered  together  in  this  part 
of  the  mine,  a  loud  crack  ran  through  the 
roof  above  our  heads,  which  so  alarmed  the 
already  nerveless  miners  that  some  of  them 
actually  sunk  upon  the  ground.    The  expla- 
nation of  this  anomaly  in  men's  courage  is,  I  j 
think,  that  where  they  see  their  danger,  and  Ij 
can  exert  themselves  to  ward  it  off  or  escape  : 
it,  familiarity  with  it  will  produce  contempt  •] 
for  it;  but  where  they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  so,  familiarity  with  it 
only  adds  to  its  terrors.    This  is  the  case  i 
with  earthquakes.    No  familiarity  with  them  i! 
enables  a  man  to  meet   them  with   com-  - 
posure ;  the  more   he  has  felt,   the  more 
frightened  he  becomes.    I  remember  seeing  ; 
another  instance  of  the  same  kind  on  board  Is 
the  Tyne,  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  * 
of  St.  Alban's  Head.    The  sailors  on  deck  { 
were  as  cool  as  cucumbers,  but  the  stokers  j 
and  firemen  below  were  unmanned  exactly  J 

in  the  same  way  as  the  miners  at  West  B:  .  J 

They  could  not  see  their  death,  and  they  1 
could  do  nothing  to  save  themselves  if  the  i 
ship  had  foundered. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  this  f 
part  of  the  mine — perhaps  an  hour — we  again  i 
started,  and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  , 
As  we  approached  it  we  heard  shouts,  and  ! 
presently  came  upon  a  body  of  men,  who,  { 
having  heard  the  explosion,  had  been  sent  , 
down  to  see  what  mischief  had  been  done. 
Although  the  explosion  had  travelled  so  de-  • 
liberately  when  it  passed  over  us,  it  had  had 
sufficient  violence  when  it  reached  the  shaft  ; 
to  blow  the  roof  of  the  building  adjoining  the  s 
pit-mouth  clean  off.    Fortunately,  it  had  not  5 
destroyed  the  gear  there,  and  we  were  able  1 
to  ascend  without  delay.    Right  glad  was  I 
to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  open  air.jy 
The  explosion  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  agitated  I 
men  and  women  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine* 
Alas  !  the  meaning  of  the  dull  report,  and  the  I 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  fragments  of  the  I 
building  at  the  pit-mouth  flying  in  the  air, II 
were  too  well  kown  in  th  e  neighborhood,  j 
and  many  an  anxious  heart  found  relief  iniJ 
a  burst  of  tears  when  we  were  able  to  an-fl 
nounce,  on  our  appearance  at  the  surface,  I 
that  no  lives  had  been  lost.    We  escaped  | 
with  almost  miraculously  slight  injury  for  |< 
men  who  had  gone  through  an  explosion  ofli 
fire-damp.    I  saw  one  man,  who  had  got  al 
lick  from  the  flame,  having  his  shoulde™ 
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treated  with  oil,  or  some  such  application, 
but  that  was  the  only  casualty  that  came 
under  my  notice. 

I  have  never  been  down  a  coal-pit  since. 

Andrew  Murray. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GOURD  AT  THE  SPRING. 
In  my  travels  through  a  glen, 
Far  beyond  the  haunts  of  men, 
Burst  a  spring,  whose  waters  pour'd, 
And  close  beside  it  hung  a  gourd. 
Some  thoughtful  one,  who  knew  the  need 
Of  thirsty  travelers,  who  speed 
O'er  woods  aud  wilds  and  through  the  ford, 
Had  cleaned  the  spring  and  hung  the  gourd. 
Useful  should  that  lesson  be 
To  all  who  claim  humanity  ; 
For  every  need  we  can  afford 
To  clean  the  spring  and  hang  the  gourd. 
To  suffering  ones,  soft  words  and  kind 
Will  festering  sores  with  healing  bind, 
And  raise  their  hearts  to  the  Adored, — 
By  the  same  means  that  hung  the  gourd. 
Where'er  on  earth  we  chance  to  be, — 
Where'er  beside  us  suffering  see, — 
Still  bear  in  mind,  we  can  afford 
To  clean  the  spring  and  hang  the  gourd. 
If  we  would  childhood's  love  obtain, — 
And  add  to  manhood's  trust  again, 
Kind  words  and  deeds  we  all  must  hoard 
For  constant  use,  as  hangs  the  gourd. 
Pipe  Creek,  3d  mo.,  1869.  N.  H. 


SOME  PLACE  FOR  ME. 
What  if  a  little  ray  of  light, 

Just  starting  from  the  sun, 
Should  linger  in  its  downward  flight, 

Who'd  miss  the  tiny  one  ? 
Perhaps  the  rose  would  be  less  bright 

'Twas  sent  to  shine  upon. 
What  if  the  rain-drop  in  the  sky 

In  listless  ease  should  say, 
I'll  not  be  missed  on  earth,  so  I 

Contented  here  will  stay; 
Would  not  some  lily,  parched  and  dry, 

Less  fragrant  be  to  day? 
What  if  the  acorn  on  the  ground 

Refused  its  shell  to  burst  ? 
Where  would  the  stately  tree  be  found  ? 

Or  if  the  humble  dust 
Refused  the  germ  to  nestle  round, 

What  could  the  sailor  trust  ? 
I  am  a  child.    It  will  not  do 

An  idle  life  to  lead, 
Because  I'm  small — with  talents  few — 

Of  me  the  Lord  has  need, 
Some  work  or  calling  to  pursue, 

Or  do  some  humble  deed. 
I  must  be  active  every  hour, 

And  do  my  Maker's  will ; 
If  but  a  ray  can  paint  the  flower, 

A  rain-drop  swell  the  rill, 
I  know  in  me  there  is  a  power 
Some  humble  place  to  fill, 

—  Congregationalism 

jTlie  kind  man  speaks  of  his  friends  ;  the 
bud  man  speaka  or  himself;  the  bad  man 
iaks  of  his  enemies. 


From  "Quiet  Hours." 
A    LITTLE   BIRD'S    SERMON    TO    A  SERMON- 
MAKER. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down  before 
the  Lord  my  God,  when  a  little  bird,  in  the 
lightest,  freest  humor,  came  and  perched  near 
my  window,  and  thus  preached  to  me,  all  the 
while  hopping  about  from  spray  to  spray  : 
"  O  thou  grave  man,  look  on  me,  and  learn 
something,  if  not  the  deepest  lesson,  then  a 
true  one.  Thy  God  made  me,  and  the  like  of 
me,  and  if  thou  caust  conceive  it,  loves  me 
and  cares  for  me.  Thou  studiest  Him  in 
great  problems,  which  oppress  and  confound 
thee:  thou  losest  sight  of  one-half  of  His 
ways.  Learn  to  see  thy  God  not  in  great 
mysteries  only,  but  in  me  also.  His  burden 
on  me  is  light,  His  yoke  on  me  is  easy  ;  but 
thou  makest  burdens  and  yokes  for  thyself 
which  are  very  grievous  to  be  borne.  I  ad- 
vise thee  not  only  to  see  God  in  little  things  ; 
but  to  see  little,  cheerful,  sportive  things  in 
God,  as  well  as  great,  solemn,  awful  things. 
Things  deep  as  hell  and  high  as  heaven  thou 
considerest  over  much  ;  but  thou  dost  not 
'  consider  the  lilies'  sufficiently.  Every 
priest  should  put  by  his  awful  robes,  &c,  &c, 
sometimes,  and  go  free.  If  thou  couldst  be 
as  a  lily  before  God,  for  at  least  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four,  it  would  do  thee  good :  I 
mean  if  thou  couldst  cease  to  will  and  to 
think,  and  be  only.  Consider,  the  lily  is  as 
really  from  God  as  thou  art,  and  is  a  figure 
of  something  in  Him, — the  like  of  which 
should  also  be  in  thee.  Thou  longest  to  grow, 
but  the  lily  grows  without  longing;  yes,  with- 
out either  thinking  or  willing,  grows,  and  is 
beautiful  both  to  God  and  man.  Think  of 
that." 

"In  conclusion,  I  remind  thee  that  God 
has  'many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and 
none  of  them  is  without  signification.'  But  I 
perceive  that  thine  ear  is  open  only  to  voices 
of  one  kind.  Thy  danger  is,  under  the  con- 
ceit of  being  the  more  godly,  of  becoming 
monstrous,  and  not  quite  Godlike,  Excuse 
a  little  bird,  I  am  but  one  of  the  many  kinds 

of  voices  which  God  has  in  this  world." 

 .  

NEVER  RUN  IN  DEBT. 

Horace  Geeely  says  :  "  Hunger,  cold,  rags, 
hard  work,  contempt,  suspicion,  unjust  re- 
proach, are  disagreeable,  and  debt  is  infinitely 
worse  than  them  all.  And  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  spare  either  or  all  of  my  Bona  to  be 
the  support  and  solace  of  my  declining  yours, 
the  lesson  which  I  should  have  carneely  sought 
to  impress  upon  them  is: — "Never  run  into 
debt!  Avoid  pecuniary  obligation  as  you 
would  pestilence  or  famine.  If  you  have  out 
fifty  cents,  and  can  get  no  more  for  a  week, 
buy  a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it,  aud  live  on  it, 
rather  than  owe  anv  man  a  dollar.'  " 
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HOW  TO  HEAD  A  NEWSPAPER. 

There  is  art  in  reading  a  newspaper.  This 
is  not  surprising,  because  there  is  an  art  in 
doing  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
never  think  that  reading  a  newspaper  is  a 
matter  of  art. 

How  much  of  an  art  you  should  make  it 
depends  on  the  object  in  view.  If  you  only 
intend  to  glance  at  its  contents  you  need  no- 
thing more  than  a  running  eye — such  an  eye, 
for  instance,  as  most  editors  use  on  most 
manuscripts.  It  ought  to  be,  however,  a 
sharp  eye,  lest  you  miss  something  of  special 
value  to  yourself.  And  it  should  be  a  well- 
practiced  eye,  since  no  man  can  afford  to  do 
anything  rapidly  unless  he  has  habituated 
himself  to  the  exercise.  But  you  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  this  sort  of  reading  is 
like  fast  travelling — the  objects  seen  are 
merely  seen,  not  looked  at.  Moreover,  this 
incontinent  hurry  is  pernicious  to  the  nervous 
system  and  especially  to  the  brain.  It  in- 
jures the  mind  by  weakening  the  perceptions 
and  the  memory.  If  you  have  taken  hold, 
firm  hold,  of  your  facts,  you  may  indulge 
this  quick-going  impulse,  but  never  under 
other  circumstances. 

Should  you  propose  to  read  the  newspaper 
for  information  touching  some  subject  of  par- 
ticular interest,  you  should  put  yourself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  sensible  man  who  is  honestly 
seeking  knowledge.  This  attitude  requires  an 
open  mind.  It  involves  large  sympathies. 
It  demands  sensibilities  keenly  acute  to  truth 
of  fact  and  still  more  of  truth  of  principle. 
If  you  read  from  an  imaginative  point  of 
view,  you  will  be  intent  on  gratifying  your 
wishes  ;  the  arguments  will  be  what  you  de- 
sire, since  the  imagination  reads,  not  you 
yourself.  Reading  for  information  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  partisanship  and  bigotry  ; 
and  so  then,  if  the  newspaper  is  to  instruct 
you,  it  must  be  treated  with  that  courtesy  of 
intellect  which  is  the  unvarying  sign  of  high- 
bred honesty.  A  caution,  too,  is  necessary. 
To  read  for  information  only  is  not  the 
healthiest  regimen  of  the  mind.  Say  what 
you  will,  it  is  a  sort  of  semi-starving  diet. 
Memory  is  fed ;  personal  inclination  is  fed  ; 
and  passion  is  sometimes  fed ;  but  the  true 
soul  in  you  is  half  famished.  Information 
should  be  speedily  transmuted  into  intelli- 
gence if  you  are  solicitous  to  be  a  wiser  man. 

A  good  newspaper  gives  the  foremost 
thoughts  of  the  day.  It  i3  not  so  much  a  re- 
cord of  the  hour  as  a  reflex  of  the  times  ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  very  serviceable.  A  ser- 
vant it  is,  not  in  the  kitchen  sense  but  in  the 
court  sense.  Those  old  publications  like 
Niles'  Register  were  chiefly  memoirs  of  the 
public,  a  nascent  biography  on  an  abbrevi- 


ated scale,  and  for  a  past  age  were  very  ad- 
mirable.   But  the  times  have  changed ;  so- 
ciety is  much  more  complex ;  trade  is  more 
hazardous ;    government  has  more  intricate 
and  diversified  tasks;  and,  therefore,  think-j 
ing  newspapers  are  in  great  demand.    A  pho-i 
tographic  copy  of  the  day  is  not  the  business) 
of  the  newspaper.    All  such  copies  are  dull,' 
phlegmatic,  dropsical.    Nor  should  they  bej 
fancy  portraits  of  the  day.    Such  portraits1 1 
mislead  ;  they  are  elegant  cheats.    But  news- 
papers should  paint  the  day  as  it  is  rather: 
than  as  it  appears.    Unless  they  do  this  they  j 
give  you  a  skeleton  of  bones  when  you  wish; j 
flesh  and  blood.    Certain  newspapers  present 
the  mere  facts  that  happen  to  exist,  leaving,  j 
their  readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences  ;  j 
This  is  somewhat  like  asking  a  party  of  I 
friends  to  dinner,  and  wh3n  they  come  re*1 
questing  them  to   do   their   own  cookingjij 
Such  facts  are  to  most  people  dead  phenomij 
ena.    The  province  of  a  real  newspaper  is  toB 
digest,  arrange,  elucidate  these  facts,  and  iri  j 
this  chiefly  consists  the  art  of  editorial.  TJn 
derstand,  then,  that  the  editor  of  your  news! 
paper  is  one  of  your  educators,  who  does  no 
indeed  think  for  you,  but  who  does  think  tc  , 
spur  you  to  think.    For  our  part,  we  prefer?  ' 
fine  editorial  to  anything  in  a  paper.    Th<  . 
ideal  of  editorials  is  thought  as  the  offspring  \ 
of  facts,  and  that  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
although,  like  other  ideals,  it  is  rarely  real  , 
ized.    But  unrealized  ideals  are  much  bette 
than  lower  standards  even  if  fully  reached.  , 

A  man  may  very  properly  study  that  por; 
tion  of  a  newspaper  bearing  on  his  own  busi 
ness.    He  should  not  forget,  however,  tha  { 
his  . business  is  a  part  of  the  commercial  world  j. 
and  with  it  rises  or  falls.    Often  he  may  ge 
most  useful  hints  outside  of  his  own  trad* 
Inventions  not  directly  connected  with  hi  ] 
department  of  life ;  advertisements  on  othe  h 
branches  of  business;  changes  in  the  cours  l\ 
of  commerce;  investments  in  new  manufat  . 
tures,  may  be  of  moment   to  his  welfan 
Cotton-buyers  have  an  interest  in  guano  an 
other  commercial  fertilizers.     Paper-make*  ? 
are  parties  to  the  poor  rag-gatherers.  Tr 
refuse  oi  the  streets  and  the  luxuries  of  finl? 
mansions  have  lately  come  into  alliance.    .  p 
mind  of  wide  range,  if  it  use  a  good  new!  * 
paper  rightly,  is  often  helped  in  most  linea  r" 
pected  quarters;  many  of  its  indirect  aicj  1 
prove  the  most  direct;  and  so  a  Scriptui 
fact   comes   to    a   new    application,   viz  U 
"  Thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  u\\  l 
awares."    If  you  are  a  large  merchant  a  lira  u 
class  newspaper  is  your  encyclopedia,  or, 
the  freedom  of  hyperbole,  a  cosmopolite  [ 
library  wherein  the  world  is  daily  exhibite  : 
Nor  indeed  can  one  see  how  mercantile  1; 
could  have  risen  to  be  a  profession  witho 
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the  auxiliary  of  the  newspaper.  A  great 
merchant  is  now  a  student  of  geography,  of 
political  science,  of  statistics,  of  sociology,  of 
education,  of  science  and  art.  All  these  bear 
closely  and  vitally  on  his  interests.  The 
more  he  expands  his  trade  the  more  is  he  de- 
pendent on  newspapers.  And  this  truth  ap- 
plies to  all  forms  of  business  and  social  con- 
nections ;  and  hence,  since  we  must  know  the 
world  in  order  to  work  advantageously  for  its 
well  being  and  for  our  own,  we  should  learn 
how  to  read  a  newspaper- -Harper 's  Bazaar. 

Many  possessing  advantages  to  which  poor 
"  Bet"  was  a  stranger,  may  receive  a  lesson 
upon  gratitude  from  the  following  simple  his- 
tory taken  from  an  Exchange. 

bet's  religion. 

BY  M.  E.  M. 

Poor  old  Bet!  She  was  sold  away  to  Texas 
when  she  was  sixteen ;  and  last  year  back  she 
came  to  her  Virginia  home.  She  wanted  to 
find  her  Mammy,  who  had  loved  her  in  her 
happy  childhood,  and  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  had  thought  her  dead  so  long.  A 
bent,  bowed  woman,  who  had  seen  hard 
times  in  cabin  and  in  field,  she  made  the  long 
journey  as  best  she  could,  with  her  children 
clinging  around  her.  "  Part  de  way,"  said 
one  of  her  little  ones,  to  me,  "  we  came  in 
ke-ars,  and  part  de  way  on  de  water,  and  part 
we  scrambled  along  on  our  feet."  All  Bet 
had  when  she  got  here  were  the  rags  that 
covered  her  and  her  little  flock,  her  two  plod- 
ding feet,  and  her  two  hard  hands.  All? 
Nay,  she  had  more!  A  will  that  bondage 
had  not  broken  ;  a  heart  that  troubles  could 
not  break ;  and  a  patient,  hopeful  spirit,  that 
made  the  darkest  places  light.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  she  was  gaunt,  and  thin,  and  almost 
as  old  in  appearance  as  Mammy  herself;  who, 
with  erect  form  and  smiling  face,  laughed  at 
the  oncoming  of  her  eightieth  year. 

"Ah!  Bet,  chile!"  said  Mammy,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  "I  feel  like  de  patriarch 
Jacob,  when  he  look  on  deface  of  Joseph,  his 
son,  and  his  son's  sons.  He  went  down  to 
Egypt,  honey,  to  fine  his  chile ;  but  my  chile 
have  come  up  out  of  Egypt  to  de  lan'  of  Ca- 
naan, to  fine  me.  Dere's  de  difference — and 
a  bressed  difference  too!" 

After  this  climax,  the  older  woman  would 
gaze  on  the  face  of  the  younger,  in  a  sort  of 
rapture,  broken  by  ecstatic  "Bress  de  Lords!" 
Ono  day  she  said  : 

"Bet,  you  was  a  torn-down  (wild)  gal  when 
you  went  away.  Has  you  ever  got  religion, 
honey  ?" 

"Once  I  thought  I  had,  Mammy,  arid  1 

wanted  to  be  baptised ;  but  Mm rse  Tommy  ob- 
jected.   So  I  gin  it  up,  and  I'se  done  forgot 


it  long  ago.  When  my  ole  man  died,  and  it 
seemed  like  all  my  comfort  gone,  I  tried  to 
get  it  back ;  but  I'se  done  forgot  it  all."  And 
Bet  rocked  herself  to  and  fro.  Presently 
Mammy  said : 

"  But,  honey,  don't  you  ever  see  Jesus  a 
lookin'  and  a  lookin'  at  you,  till  you  love  him 
so  you  want  to  get  right  up  and  fly  to  him? 
Don't  you  ever  think  how  his  hands  and  his 
feet  have  got  de  print  o'  de  nails  in  'ern  now, 
and  how  he's  a  lovin'  us  jes'  as  much  an  more 
dan  we  loves  each  oder  ?" 

"I'se  had  it  once,  Mammy,"  said  Bet;  "but 
lately  I'se  had  so  much  on  my  mind  I'se  done 
forgot.  But  de  name  is  sweet  yet — Jesus  ! 
Jesus!  When  I'm  mighty  tired,  I  think  'bout 
it,  sometimes.  And  dere's  dem  chii'en,  al- 
ways in  mischief.  It's  hard  to  keep  de  satis- 
faction of  things,  Mammy." 

Kind  friends  were  found  for  Bet,  and  she 
and  her  children  were  helped  to  a  wTay  of 
earning  their  living.  Homes  were  provided 
for  the  elder  children,  and  the  old  grand- 
mother relieved  Bet  of  the  care  of  the  little 
ones.  One  of  the  boys,  who  had  always 
worked  in  the  fields,  was  taken  into  a  family. 
Rude,  uncultivated,  and  ignorant,  he  formed 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  manner  of  servants 
brought  up  in  the  house.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  awe  upon  his  face  as  he  looked  at 
household  objects,  familiar  to  most  people, 
but  new  and  strange  to  him.  He  would  steal 
about  the  house  on  tip-toe,  with  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  open,  touching  this  and  that  thing, 
and  receiving  new  impressions  every  day. 
After  infinite  pains  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  he  became  a  tolerable  waiter ;  but 
often,  when  he  thought  himself  unobserved, 
he  would  open  the  door  between  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  and  telegraph  to  the  cook  in  a 
loud  whisper : 

"  They've  taken  another  plate  !" 

The  quantity  of  dishes  required  by  "  white 
folks"  was  a  never  failing  source  of  wonder  to 
him,  and  doubtless  of  disgust,  as  to  him  fell 
the  task  of  washing  them.  "  Certainly  do 
use  a  heap  !"  he  would  be  daily  heard  to  say. 

But  I've  strayed  away  from  Bet  and  her 
religion.  She  had  been  sold  when  she  was  a 
merry,  happy  girl — sold  away  from  'all  her 
friends,  that  her  price  might  buy  the  trousseau 
of  her  young  mistress.  She  came  back  in  her 
broken  middle  age;  and  the  first  porsou  after 
Mammy  that  she  visited  was  Miss  Mary.  She 
hugged  her,  "took  her  right  in  mv  arms,  do 
darlin',"  as  she  said  ;  and  the  ready  tears 
came  to  her  eyes  when  she  heard  Mi>s  Mary 
tell  her  troubles.  Cod's  balances  are  even  ; 
and  the  mistress's  life  had  been  darkened  as 
well  as  the  slave's.  One  fair-haired  infant 
after  another  had  gone  from  her  arms  to 
heaven  ;  and  uow,  widowed  and  childless,  she 
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dwelt  in  her  solitary  house.  She,  too,  was 
poor ;  and,  in  one  sense,  poorer  than  her  old 
servant,  for  she  could  do  little  to  help  herself. 
Pier  early  training  and  her  delicate  health 
alike  stood  in  the  way  of  her  earning  her  own 
support,  and  of  the  accomplishments  she  had 
learned  in  her  girlhood  she  remembered  too 
little  to  teach  any  of  them. 

Bet  surprised  her  friends  one  day  by  say- 

inS: 

"I'm  going  to  live  'long  with  Miss  Mary !w 
"  But  Miss  Mary  can't  pay  you  much,  Bet. 
I  doubt  whether  she'll  be  able  to  give  you 
more  than  your  food.    Let  her  work  for  her- 
self." 

Such  a  look  as  came  into  Bet's  black  eyes  ! 

"  Miss  Mary  work  !  La  me !  She's  not  fit 
for  it !  Ef  she'll  give  me  part  her  bacon  an 
hominy,  I'll  stay  with  her.  Me  and  Miss 
Mary  were  chil'en  togeder." 

"  But  Miss  Mary's  father  sold  you,  Bet." 

"  That  he  did.  An'  it  was  right  down  cruel 
of  old  Marse.  But  didn't  Jesus  say,  '  Father, 
forgive  dem  ;  dey  know  not  what  dey  do?' 
Jesus  said  dat  /"  with  emphasis. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  had  forgotten." 

"  I'se  done  forgot  a  great  deal  dat  I  ought 
to  'member,  and  sometimes  'members  what  I 
ought  to  forget;  but  I  know  Jesus  would 
never  want  me  not  to  stand  by  Miss  Mary." 

So  the  poor  handmaid  is  standing  by  her 
mistress.    That  is  Bet's  religion. 

Shun  the  tale-bearer.  Whoever  entertains 
you  with  the  faults  of  others,  will  entertain 
others  with  yours. 

FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
following  since  last  report: 

Friends  of  Darby  $11  00 

"        Concord,  per  L.  Palmer   5  00 

A  Friend  in  New  York   100 

Friends  at  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  per  G.  O.  Fritts       5  00 

C.  M.  Reeves,  Richmond,  Ind   10  00 

K.  Borton,  West  Unity,  Ohio   5  00 

W.  Cornelius,  Adrian,  Mich   5  00 

Friends  in  Philadelphia   31  00 

Contributions  are  much'  needed,  and  it  is  urged 
on  Friends  to  forward  them  to 

Jos.  M.  Ted  man,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
  717  Willow  St.,  Phiada. 

it  £Tms~~ 

The  Suffrage  Amendment  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Nevada, 
Maine,  Georgia,  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Indians. — President  Grant  has  written  letters 
to  certain  Friends  in  this  city,  announcing  his  de- 
sire "  of  inaugurating  some  policy  to  protect  the 
Indians  in  their  just  rights,  and  enforce  integrity  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove their  general  condition."  A  request  is  made 
for  a.  list  of  names  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  can  be  endorsed  as  suitable  persons  for 
Indian  Agents.  The  President  says  that  he  will  en- 
courage and  protect  any  attempt  which  Friends 
shall  make  for  the  improvement,  education  and 
Christianization  of  the  people. — Phila.  Ledger. 


President  Grant  has  appointed  Colonel  Parker, 
who  is  an  actual  chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  as  Indian 
Commissioner.  An  Indian  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
is  the  greatest  innovation  yet  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  government. 

English  Sparrows. — One  thousand  Fnglish  Spar- 
rows were  brought  to  this  city  recently,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  New  York  on  the  steamship  City 
of  Baltimore.  They  were  procured  for  the  city,  and 
as  soon  as  boxes  can  be  prepared  the  birds  will  be 
placed  in  the  public  squares.  These  sparrows  are 
very  effective  in  ridding  trees  of  worms. 

The  results  of  the  Swedish  Arctic  expeditions  of 
last  year  lead  its  projectors  to  regard  the  idea  of 
an  open  and  comparatively  milder  polar  basin  as 
quite  chimerical ;  on  the  contrary,  from  20  deg.  to 
'60  deg.  north  of  Spitzbergen  a  region  of  cold  begins, 
which  probably  stretches  far  around  the  Pole.  They 
also  believe  that  the  only  possible  plan  of  attaining 
the  Pole  consists  in  going  northward  in  sledges  in 
winter,  either  from  Smith's  Sound  or  Seven  Islands. 

Extraordinary  activity,  it  is  reported,  is  prevail- 
ing in  middle  and  south-western  Georgia.  Every 
hand,  it  is  stated,  is  employed  and  paid  liberal 
wages.  Every  acre  will  be  planted  which  can  be 
properly  tended.  A  Georgia  newspaper  says  :  "  We 
think  ten  thousand  more  hands  could  now  obtain 
employment  in  the  black  belt  of  Georgia,  but  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  we  must  go  forward 
with  what  we  have.  About  as  much  cotton  will  be 
planted  this  as  last  year,  but  four  times  the  amount 
of  grain  will  be  used  ;  so  that  if  the  season  is  favor- 
able, a  much  larger  crop  will  be  raised.  We  are 
afraid  the  area  sown  in  small  grain  will  be  less." 

The  discovery  of  the  fossil  animal  named  Eozoon 
in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  was  of  great  in- 
terest, as  it  carried  back  the  introduction  of  animal 
life  for  an  immense  period  of  time  beyond  its  previ- 
ously known  earliest  forms  in  the  Silurian.  The 
existence  of  an  animal  implied  the  existence  of 
plants,  but  none  were  discovered.  But  the  remains 
of  a  plant,  a  kind  of  water  grass,  have  been  just 
discovered  in  some  Swedish  recks  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  age,  which  are  of  a  similar  antiquity. 
The  name  Eophyton  has  been  given  to  this  earliest 
known  plant.  And  yet  this  plant  is  not  probably 
the  first  that  was  introduced,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
of  the  lowest  vegetable  structure. 

The  Solar  Engine,  invented  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Mouchot,  it  is  reported,  has  proved  success- 
ful. The  apparatus  is  descrived  as  follows  :  A  con- 
cave reflector  is  used  to  concentrate  the  sunshine 
on  a  boiler  blackened  with  smoke,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  the  heat  reflected 
from  a  surface  of  a  square  metre,  or  10.75  square 
feet,  will  make  a  quart  of  watei,  taken  at  the  freez- 
ing point,  boil  in  ten  minutes.  By  the  same  calcu- 
lation, it  is  asserted,  that  an  area  of  100  square 
metres  will  furnish  as  much  heat  in  ten  hours  as 
can  be  got  from  burning  sixty  pounds  of  coal.  In 
tropical  regions,  it  is  believed,  the  amount  would  be 
still  greater. 

The  dust  from  the  macadamized  streets  of  Paris, 
it  is  stated,  yields  an  income  of  $2000  per  annum 
to  an  ingenious  individual  of  that  city.  He  collects 
the  mud  from  the  streets,  which  near  the  houses  iu 
course  of  construction  contains  so  much  stone-dust, 
he  then  places  it  in  large  tubs,  pases  the  deposit 
through  seives,  allows  it  to  form  a  concrete,  which 
he  then  forms  into  the  long  yellow  bricks  for  knife- 
cleaning.  The  material  costs  nothing,  the  labor  is 
insignificant,  but  the  bricks  sell  for  twenty  cents 
each. 
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(C.)Dtinueil  from  pagu  52.) 

Where  are  these  brave  Delavvares  now? — 
They  have  been  driven  from  this  last  perma- 
nent home  down  near  the  Canadian  river,  and 
a  pitiful  tract  of  eighteen  miles  "square  is  all 
the  territory  that  remains  for  this  once  mighty 
nation  which  was  to  form  a  State ;  to  have 
representation  in  Congress  ;  to  hold  the  vast 
lands  held  by  them  in  1778  by  fixed  bounda- 
ries as  an  independent  State.  That  pitiful 
tract  of  eighteen  miles  square  of  land  would 
hardly  furnish  sepulture  for  the  heroes  of  that 
nation  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
battle  in  two  great  wars,  and  for  the  martyrs 
of  that  nation  whose  blood  has  been  shed  and 
whose  hearts  have  been  broken  by  the  tyr- 
anny, ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  this  magna- 
nimous Government,  whose  Christian  mission 
has  been  proudly  proclaimed  to  the  world  to 
hi;  to  protect,  nourish,  cherish,  civilize,  edu- 
cate and  defend  these  wards  and  pupils  of 
American  civilization  1  With  the  history  of 
this  [ndian  nation  before  us,  these  friends  of 
William  Penn,  these  allies  and  soldiers  of 
George  Washington,  these  allies  and  soldiers 
pf  General  Harrison,  will  not  be  disturbed  In 

their  new  home  until  some  adjoining  inaraud- 

ing  band  of  pale-faced  robbers  eovet  ii  and 
apply  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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to  further  protect,  cherish,  and  befriend  their 
ancient  allies,  the  Delawares,  by  driving  them 
back  to  the  waste  of  the  American  desert, 
where  they  will  perish  of  hunger  and  furnish 
a  poor  repast  for  the  prairie  wolves  ! 

The  confiding  Indians  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity, the  lasting  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  made  these  first  treaties.  I 
now  ask  this  House  and  the  nation  if  their 
loss  of  all  faith  and  confidence  in  this  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people  is  not  as  just  as  it  is 
here  easily  accounted  for?  Every  one  of 
these  treaties  was  made  with  the  most  solemn 
assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  all  of  their  provisions  should  be  fulfilled, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  and  intending, 
without  even  suggesting  it  to  the  Indians, 
that  they  were  to  be  violated  by  this  moral, 
Christian  nation,  whenever  a  profitable  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  dealings 
of  our  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  country  to  show  that  our  past  and  present 
wars  and  disturbances  with  these  people  are 
justly  chargeable  to  heartless  usurpations, 
national  bad  faith,  and  cruel  treatment  to- 
ward them,  and  not  to  the  faithlessness  of  a 
few  Indian  agents,  about  which  wo  have 
heard  so  much  of  late; — especially  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  this 
House,  who  appears  to  be  the  champion  of 
(he  measure  which  proposes  to  turn  the  man- 
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agement  of  all  our  Indian  affairs  over  to  the 
War  Department. 

Never  before  were  sueh  insignificant  causes 
assigned  for  such  terrible  consequences.  A 
mil  ion  scourged  with  war,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der for  three-fourths  of  a  century,  for  the 
crimes  of  an  exceptional  few  of  its  people, 
while  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  are  allowed 
to  go  unpunished  !  Who  so  unmindful  of  the 
teachings  of  history,  who  so  blind  to  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
to  believe  that  the  terrible  war,  the  fiery 
trials,  the  fearful  carnage,  the  wide  spread 
desolation,  and  all  the  horrors  from  which 
our  nation  is  now  emerging,  crippled,  irnpov 
erished  and  demoralized,  have  been  caused 
hy  the  cruelty  of  a  few  hard  task-masters  to 
some  of  the  four  millions  of  poor  downtrod- 
den slaves,  whose  shackles  and  chains,  if  not 
literally  riveted  upon  them,  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Federal  Government  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  our  national  existence. 

It  was  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  human- 
ity, the  laws  ordained  of  God  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  human  race,  to  break  the  bonds 
of  sin  and  elevate  the  souls  of  men,  that  has  in 
all  ages  drawn  down  his  vengeance  on  guilty 
nations.  In  the  exercise  of  this  divine  retri- 
butive justice  we  see  by  the  light  of  history 
such  exhibitions  of  His  irresistible  power,  of 
His  unfailing  justice,  and  of  His  eternal 
judgments,  that  I  tremble  in  view  of  the  ter- 
rible record  of  my  own  nation,  which  must 
be  judged  before  "the  high  Court  of  Heaven." 

Where  are  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans? 
Where  are  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Tyre,  Thebes,  Jerusalem,  and  Tadmor  of  the 
wilderness?  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  captured  savages  from  the  Briton  and 
the  German  tribes,  more  barbarous  and  untu- 
tored than  our  own,  and  used  them  to  grace 
her  cars  of  conquest  and  furnish  combatants 
in  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum,  where  they  were 
matched  in  deadly  strife  against  their  fellow- 
savages  or  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  Where 
are  the  descendants  of  these  savages  now  ? 
Where  are  the  descendants  of  their  Roman 
oppressors  ? 

Are  we  imitating  the  examples  of  the  pa- 
gan Romans?  We  do  not  capture  our  red 
brethren  and  exhibit  them  in  mortal  combat 
with  each  other  or  beasts  of  prey  in  our  pub- 
lic theaters  and  parks  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace,  but  we  are,  and  have  always 
been,  engaged  in  robbing  them  of  their  lands, 
in  degrading,  murdering,  and  exterminating 
them  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  This  is 
the  direct  effect  of  the  past  and  present  In- 
dian policy  of  this  Government.    While  the 


Christian  philanthropists  are  offering  up  their 
supplications  and  making  every  effort  to  send 
the  gospel  to  distant  heathen  lands,  theie  are 
to  be  found  not  only  self-styled  philanthrop- 
ists and  professed  Christians,  but  ministers  of 
Christ  even,  who  openly  advocate  the  exter- 
mination of  their  Indian  brethren  with  the! 
same  tongue  that  preaches  the  divine  doctrines 
of  love  to  our  neighbor  and  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

These  shameful  transactions  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  poor  Creeks,  Cheroke.es,  and 
Delawares  alone,  but  they  have  extended  to 
every  tribe  in  the  country  which  is  under  the 
control  of  Federal  authority,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  see  other  and  more  potential 
causes  for  our  Indian  wars  than  the  dishonesty 
of  agents,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  late,  is  as  ignorant  of  their  true  cause  as- 
he  would  be  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  by. 
the  character  of  its  binding.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
it  is  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  for  its  cruelty 
to  these  people,  that  we  are,  and  have  been 
for  years  atoning. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  timely  ap- 
propriations, and  the  holding  back  of  sup- 
plies, have  done  much  to  irritate  the  Indians,, 
who,  in  many  instances,  have  starved  and 
frozen  to  death  on  account  of  the  delay  in 
their  delivery.  The  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  protection  to  their  lives  and 
property  upon  their  own  reservations,  where 
they  have  been  guaranteed  perfect  security 
and  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  has  also  had 
its  influence  in  destroying  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians  in  our  sincerity.  But,  among, 
other  existing  causes  for  our  troubles,  there 
have  been  unprovoked,  cold-blooded  murders 
of  peaceable  Indians  by  roving  adventurers 
in  the  West,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  individuals,  families,  and  whole  camps 
even,  by  the  Federal  soldiery;  to  a  few  in-; 
stances  of  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

An  outrage  so  horribly  cruel  as  to  exceed 
almost  the  bounds  of  belief  was  committed 
upon  the  Indians  at  Fort  Kearny  in  1856. 
The  facts  were  substantially  as  follows  :  two 
young  Indians  belonging  to  a  party  of  Chey-  . 
ennes  were  sent  to  the  road  to  beg  some  to-  . 
bacco  of  the  driver  of  a  mail  wagon.    The  , 
driver  fired  upon  them,  whereupon  one  of 
them,  as  the  Indians  themselves  afterward! 
said,  "  being  a  fool  and  mad,"  shot  an  arrow!  , 
and  wounded  the  white  man.    The  chief  of 
the  Cheyenne  party,  on  seeing  this,  ran  out  , 
with  others  to  the  protection  of  the  maiM  , 
driver,  and  punished  the  young  Indian  who  ' 
had  shot  the  arrow  by  whipping  him  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  laws.    But  this  whipping 
did  not  wipe  out  the  Indian  boy's  offense.: 
An  "  Indian  outrage "  must,  of  course,  be 
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made  out  of  the  case  and  the  military  be 
called  upon  to  avenge  it.  The  next  day,  ac- 
cordingly, the  troops  from  the  fort  variously 
sallied  forth  and  attacked  the  Cheyenne 
party,  who  refused  to  fight  them  and  ran 
away,  leaving  their  horses,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  robes  in  camp.  Six  young  braves  re- 
mained behind  to  make  something  like  a  for- 
mal surrender.  They  went  up  to  the  soldiers, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  held  out  their 
hands  in  sign  of  submission,  and  were  merci- 
lessly shot  down  in  cold  blood  when  3nly  a 
few  yards  from  the  troops. 

During  the  summer  of  1854  some  bands  of  j 
Sioux  were  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Port 
Laramie,  They  were  regarded  as  friendly 
Indians,  and  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  officers  of  the  fort.  A  man  from  a  neigh- 
boring  tribe,  whose  relations  had  the  year  be- 
fore been  slaughtered  by  the  troops  of  the 
fort,  happened  to  be  among  these  bands  of 
Sioux,  Some  Mormon  emigrants  passed  by 
the  Indian  camp,  and  a  cow  escaped  from 
them  and  ran  toward  the  Indian  village.  The 
Indian  whose  relatives  had  been  killed,  by 
"way  of  revenge  for  the  loss,  killed  the  cow.  | 
Complaint  was  made  at  the  fort,  and  the  j 
Chiefs,  on  being  called  upon,  said  they  would 
see  that  reparation  was  made  for  the  damage 
which  had  been  done.  But  this  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  commanding  officer.  He  detailed  a 
brevet  lieutenant  with  a  company  to  arrest 
the  Indian.  The  company  proceeded  to  the  [ 
Indian  Gamp  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Demand  was  made  of  the  chiefs;  but  the 
offending  Indian  said  to  them. : 

"  I  have  taken  a  lodge  here.  lam  willing 
to  die:  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter; the  responsibility  is  not  upon  your  peo- 
ple, but  upon  me  alone." 

This  remark  was  no  sooner  made  to  the 
lieutenant  than  he  fired,  killing  one  man  and 
crippling  the  principal  chief.  The  chiefs 
rallied  and  exhorted  the  men  to  commit  no 
outrage.  Their  influence  controlled  the  action 
of  the  Indians;  but  a  drunken  interpreter 
excited  the  lieutenant  and  caused  him,  per- 
haps, to  fire  his  cannon.  The  next  thing  was 
the  sounding  of  the  war-whoop,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant and  some  of  his  men  were  killed.  The 
others  ran  and  were  pnrsued  by  the  Indians, 
and  every  man  of  them  was  slaughtered. 

Who  will  say,  reasoning  from  analogy  and 
Common  sense,  and  especially  from  a  philo- 
sophical view  of  Indian  character,  (hat  the 
Whites  were  not  to  blame  in  this  casef1  Am! 
yet,  concealing  or  distorting  the  facts,  the 
ears  of  the  public  were  made  to  tingle  with 
the  report  of  "  another  Indian  massacre,"  and 
an  official  announcement  Prohi  the  War  De- 
partment deluded  the  Government  and  people 
into  a  belief  that  the  affair  was  an  ambus 


cade  and  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  troops 
a«d  plunder  the  fort.  .... 

The  massacre  by  Chivington  at  Sand  creek, 
in  Colorado,  by  which  hundreds  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  helpless  children  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood,  is  another  striking  instance  of  our 
cruelty. 

During  the  massacre  in  Minnesota,  in  1862, 
several  wrhite  women  and  children  were  taken 
captives  and  carried  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 
Through  the  interposition  of  Colonel  Galpin 
and  a  number  of  friendly  Sioux,  who  ex- 
changed their  own  horses  for  them,  two  wo- 
men and  five  little  girls  were  ransomed  and 
returned  to  their  friends  in  Minnesota.  The 
Indians  who  had  performed  this  act  of  hu- 
manity traveled  down  to  theYancton  agency, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  where  they  • 
were  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  act  by  the 
Government.    Week  after  week  passed  away, 
and  neither  clothing  nor  food  came  to  the  re- 
lief1 of  these  faithful  friends.    Despairing  of 
early  relief,  one  morning  ten  of  their  number 
came  to  me  for  a  letter,  stating  who  they 
were,  and  obtained  permission  to  go  out  and 
hunt  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies.   The  third  morning  out,  and  when  on 
Ponca  creek,  about  twenty  miles  back  of  Fort 
Randall,  which  post  was  then  garrisoned  by 
the  Sixth  Iowa  cavalry,  a  Captain  Moreland, 
in  command  of  some  twenty  men,  overtook 
them.    They  presented  him  with  the  letter  I 
had  given  them  for  protection,  whereupon  the 
captain  requested  them  to  leave  their  arms 
and  go  with  him  to  the  fort  for  food.  The 
Indians  obeyed,  but  had  not  proceeded  eighty 
rods  when  the  brutal  captain  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  upon  the  Indians,  who  were  in  advance  ; 
and  murdered  nine  out  of  the  ten  in  cold 
blood  on  the  spot.    The  tenth  member  of  the 
party  escaped  and  bore  the  horrible  tidings 
of  this  damnable  tragedy  to  his  kindred  far 
up  the  Missouri,  while  the  bones  of  his  com- 
rades still  remain  on  that  fatal  spot  to  chron- 
icle the  foul  deed  and  point  unmistakable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Sioux  war  which  followed 
with  fearful  and  just  retaliation,  and  cost  the 
Treasury  of  the  nation  more  than  $30,000,000 
and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  innocent  lives. 

These  and  other  outrages  of  a  kindred 
character,  added  to  the  Causes  heretofore 
named,  are  the  sources  of  all  our  difficulties 
with  the  Indians  of  this  country,  while  most 
of  the  tribes  located  on  reservations  with  an- 
nuities, and  under  t  he  control  of  agents,  have 
remained  peaceable  and  friendly  in  spite  of 
the  oft- repeated  declaration  that  the  dishon- 
esty of  these  agents  has  been  t he  solo  cause 
of  our  difficulties  with  the  people.  The  only 
Indian  tribes  that  have  been  properly  pro- 
I  tected  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  UK  if 
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reservations  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  are  these  that  have  been  under 
State  and  not  under  Federal  rule.  In  no  in- 
stance have  these  tribes  commenced  any  hos- 
tilities against  the  State  or  Federal  authority. 
The  New  York  and  New  England  Indians, 
members  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  in  colo- 
nial times,  have  never  exhibited  a  single  act 
of  hostility  during  the  past  eighty-five  years ; 
and  as  the  cordon  of  civilization  has  been 
drawn  more  closely  around  them,  they  have 
abandoned  their  nomadic  and  savage  habits 
and  adopted  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  the  result 
of  eighty-five  years'  experience,  and  in  view 
of  the  utter  failure  of  the  Federal  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  and  the  destruction  of 
the  noblest  of  the  tribes  under  its  charge,  it 
is  a  question  for  the  gravest  consideration  of 
Congress  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
turn  over  to  the  States  and  Territories  the 
future  management  and  control  of  the  In- 
dians within  their  borders.  Such  a  change 
can  by  no  possibility  place  the  Indians  in  a 
worse  situation  than  they  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government.  It 
might  save  them  from  further  wars  and  deso- 
lations, and  the  national  treasury  from  the 
enormous  drain  produced  by  fraud,  military 
ambition,  lawless  rapine,  and  interminable 
wars  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Federal  power  is  too  far  removed  from 
these  helpless  children  in  the  far  West  to  be 
able  to  defend  them  against  rapacious  fron- 
tiermen,  who  seek  incessantly  to  destroy  them 
and  to  possess  their  property  while  the  State 
and  the  territorial  authorities  are  on  the 
ground,  ready  and  willing  to  do  justice.  None 
are  so  well  fitted  to  take  charge  of  our  Indian 
tribes  as  the  people  who  reside  with  them, 
whose  lives  and  property,  whose  wives  and 
children  are  within  the  reach  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  ;  who  are  themselves 
always  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  peace- 
ful relations  with  the  Indians  by  a  uniform 
course  of  just,  fair,  and  impartial  dealing. 
No  people  are  so  susceptible  to  and  more  per- 
manently affected  by  generous  and  kind  treat- 
ment— none  more  proud,  vindictive,  and  reso- 
lute in  avenging  their  wrongs— than  North 
American  Indians.  . 

(To  be  continued.) 
WHAT  A  USELESS  LIFE  I  LEAD  ! 

With  mournful  tone  this  was  uttered  by 
one  of  the  humblest  and  best  Christians  we 
#ver  knew.  She  believed  this,  but  she  was 
mistaken.  She  was  a  cripple,  and  had  been 
so  from  childhood.  Condemned  to  a  fixed 
position,  and  seeing  others  going  about  on 
their  mission  of  love  and  good  works,  she 


sighed  and  thought,  what  a  poor,  useless 
being  I  am  !  But  no;  God  had  assigned  to 
her  a  lot  which  she  had  accepted  with  resig- 
nation to  His  will ;  and  all  who  saw  her,  and 
marked  the  sweet,  submissive  spirit  with 
which  her  afflictions  were  borne,  felt  that  this 
was  her  mission  of  love  and  good  to  those 
around  her,  and  doubtless  it  was  blessed. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THY  BIRTHRIGHT, 

(l  What  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?"- 

Geit.  xxv.  32. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  young  people  to  undervalue 
the  advantages  accruing  through  a  birthright 
in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Like  the  fainting  Esau,  weary  and  without 
spiritual  strength,  they  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  What  profit  ia  this  birthright  to  me?" 

Some  of  the  older  members,  seeing  in  their 
children  and  others  this  feeling  manifested, 
are  almost  ready  to  acknowledge  that  our 
ancestors  made  a  great  mistake,  and  to  ques- 
tion, whe.ther  the  time  for  such  a  change  in 
discipline  as  will  release  our  children  from  its 
obligations,  is  not  near  at  hand. 

Before,  however,  we  decide,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  rights  conferred  ?  and  what  the 
requirements  imposed  ? 

The  birthright  is  older  than  history.  It  is 
the  earliest  manifestation  of  that  precedence 
which  one  exercises  over  others,  dating  back 
to  the  foundation  of  human  institutions  and 
combinations. 

In  its  first  application,  it  defined  the  Patri- 
archal Successor, — the  eldest  son — who,  by 
virtue  of  beins  first-born,  became  heir  at  the 
death  of  the  Father  or  Patriarch  to  all  the 
authority  with  which  he  had  been  clothed,  to 
all  the  treasures  collected — -with  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  men  and  women  servants 
belonging  to  the  family.  The  entire  control 
remained  his  during  his  life,  and  at  his  de- 
mise the  next  eldest  born  son  in  direct  line 
became  the  successor. 

In  some  instances,  by  treachery  or  fraud, 
the  elder,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  younger ;  and  further,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  tribes  and  races  of  men  in- 
creased and  kingly  forms  of  government  were 
instituted,  the  widow  of  a  deceased  monarch 
would  sometimes  seize  the  reigns  of  powers 
and  control  national  affairs.  The  right  en- 
tailed by  birth  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time  ;  all  monarchies  observe  it,  and 
landed  estates  are  transmitted  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture. 

That  which  was  adopted  as  best  for  civil 
society,  was  not  slow  in  being  engrafted  on 
religious  organizations,  though  in  a  fuller 
acceptance,  embracing  all  the  children  born  i 
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to  the  parents.  Thus  we  see  Abraham  sepa- 
rating himself  and  family  by  circumcision 
from  the  Pantheistic  creeds  that  surrounded 
him,  and  erecting  his  altar  to  the  one,  true 
and  living  God. 

There  has  been  much  written  for  and 
against  birthright  membership.  I  might  say 
the  subject  has  been  exhausted  by  such  able 
minds,  that  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
add  any  thing.  Yet  as  we  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  religious  duties,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, 
"  prove  all  things,  holding  fast  to  that  which  is 
good,"  examination  may  not  be  altogether 
useless.  Whatever  there  is  pleasant  in  life, 
and  precious  to  the  heart,  the  tender  parent 
seeks  to  confer  upon  the  child;  hence  that 
anxiety  to  accumulate  property,  to  add  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field,  for  these  bring 
physical  comfort  and  well-being  to  the 
offspring.  So  well  established  is  this  fact, 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  by  profligacy  or 
mismanagement  squanders  the  means,  either 
earned  or  bequeathed,  of  living,  and  reduces 
helpless  children  to  beggary  and  want,  is 
censured  and  frowned  upon  by  the  whole 
community. 

Now,  my  dear  young  friends,  for  it  is  your 
attention  especially  that  I  desire  to  obtain, 
if  your  parents  are  so  careful  to  surround 
your  lives  with  outward  .comforts- and  enjoy- 
ments,— and  any  who  are  not  making  every 
laudable  effort  to  do  so  are  open  to  censure — 
how  much  greater,  think  you,  must  be  their 
anxiety  to  bring  you  within  the  compass  of 
those  unfading  treasures,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth,  or  rust,  or  corruption,  and 
to  surround  your  spiritual  lives  from  earliest 
infancy  by  the  gentle  influence  of  a  faith, 
so  simple,  so  easily  understood,  and  withal 
so  comprehensive,  that  its  sweet  lessons  are 
as  equally  applicable  to  your  infantile  minds, 
as  when  the  rolling  years  have  matured  your 
thoughts  and  shaped  your  actions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  fam- 
ishing Esau,  "  What  profit  shall  this  birth- 
right do  to  me'/" 

0  soul!  fainting  and  weak,  asking  for 
bread,  what  is  it  thou  wouldsttake  as  a  com- 
pensation for  thy  birthright?  Art  thou  willing 
to  part  with  it  for  a  morsel  of  pottage?  a 
mi ml>  of  earthly  comfort  ? 

Within  our  enclosure,  planted  by  the  great 
Husbandman,  and  watered  by  the  blood  and 
»ars  of  holy  men  and  women,  who  counted 
"(>t  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  that  they 
night  win  for  themselves,  and  all  who  should 
some  after  them,  freedom  to  worship  God, 
here  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  The 
paters  of  life  flow  freely.  The  fountain  for 
!"  and  uncloanness  has  never  ye!  failed.  The 
•hrone   of  mercy   has    never   withheld  the 


sceptre  of  love  from  any  who,  like  the  weeping 
and  sorely  tried  Esther,  in  utter  self-abne- 
gation is  ready  to  exclaim  :  "  I  will  go  unto 
the  king,  if  I  perish,  I  perish." 

Young  aspirant  for  the  royal  favor,  ex- 
amine well  thy  position,  count  the  cost,  see 
whether  the  privileges  of  this  birthright  have 
been  rightly  measured.  Say  not,  "No  man 
careth  for  my  soul,"  "  I  am  ready  to  perish — 
what  good  will  it  do  me," — and  thus  despise 
the  inheritance. 

Look  over  the  whole  religious  world  ;  see 
by  how  many  and  various  forms  jand  ceremo- 
nies divine  clemency  is  sought, — all  the 
paraphernalia  by  which  the  soul  hopes  to 
find  favor  with  its  Maker, — that  Being,  whom 
Scripture  testimony  affirms  to  be  "not  very 
far  from  every  one^  of  us." 

"  If  a  man  have  the  reality,  what  need  of 
emblems?"  was  the  query  of  an  enlightened 
Persian,  on  whom  the  missionary,  Henry 
Martin,  was  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  observance  of  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Supper. 

Let  me  persuade  any  who  may  hp  looking 
for  help  through  these  means, — seeking  the 
bread  of  life  and  the  water  of  regeneration  in 
these  outward  rites, — to  turn  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Blessed  Jesus  on  this  very  point.  "In 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing."  (John  vi.  63.)  All  the  observ- 
ances that  have  been  foisted  in  the  profession 
of  faith  in  God  through  his  dear  Son,  are  but 
parts  of  those  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
Christian  truth  declares,  "  Could  never  make 
comers  thereunto  perfect." 

Now,  my  young  friends,  it  is  from  trammels 
such  as  these  that  your  brith right  is  designed 
to  preserve  you.  The  willing  heart  is  what 
our  Father, asks  !  The  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  spirit  is  II is  Bap- 
tism !  The  bread  of  life  coming  from  Gkxl 
out  of  Heaven  is  His  holy  supper,  ami  or 
this,  they  who  have  known  of  His  washing 
are  made  partakers,  as  the  dear  Son  declared, 
"  We  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him."  How 
desirable  is  the  condition  of  that  soul  for 
which  the  gospel  feast  is  spread  ! 

With  all  the  rituals,  all  the  bowings  before 
the  altar,  all  the  consecrations  and  confirma- 
tions, there  arc  none  so  wedded  to  outward 
observances  as  to  claim  for  them  any  efficacy 
only  as  they  profess  to  help  the  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  bear  tost i 
mony  to  a  faith  in  the  living,  saving  power 
of  (Jod,  as  manifested  in  His  Son,  JetUd 
Christ. 

Now,  as  1  read  the  revealing  of  truth,  re- 
corded in  t  lie  cn  perienees  of  the  paM.and  ex- 
emplified in  the  living  instances  «>|  the  pre- 
sent, I  must  bear  testimony  to  the  oarne-t 
conviction,    that,    instead   of  being  helps, 
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every  observance  tending  to  draw  the  soul 
away  from  the  "  reality  "  to  the  outward 
semblance  is  a  let  and  hindrance,  and  weakens 
the  spiritual  life. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  saved,"  is  the  invitation.  "  My  yoke 
is  easy,  and  my  burthen  is  light,"  is  the  induce- 
ment, and  the  promise  of  "  good  gifts  to  him 
that  asketli  "  is  the  reward. 

Will  you  come  to  the  great  salvation? 
Will  you  bear  the  burthen  ?  Will  you  claim 
the  good  gifts  laid  up  in  store  for  you  and 
all  who  love  His  blessed  aopearing? 

3d  mo.  24th,  1869.  L.  J.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Past  deliverances  do  not  secure  us  from  fu- 
ture trials  ;  but  they  should  strengthen  our 
confidence  and  reliance  on  God. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GOOD  OLD  WAY. 

The  extracts  from  Fox  and  Kersey,  noticed 
in  the  Intelligencer,  gave  rise  to  reflections 
on  the  proper  method  of  advancing  reforma- 
tions in  society.  Isaac  Pennington  remarks 
in  his  writings,  "Truth  is  weighty  and  will 
bear  trial,  and  the  more  it  is  tried  in  the 
balance,  the  more  manifest  its  nature  and 
ways  appear."  And  again  ;  "  the  last  thing 
which  I  have  now7  to  mention  is  tenderness, 
meekness,  coolness  and  stillness  of  spirit. 
These  are  of  a  uniting,  preserving  nature. 
He  that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body 
cannot  be  thus,  and  he  that  is  thus  cannot 
rend  or  divide." 

We  will  find  in  the  history  of  our  Society 
that  when  any  member  or  members  presented 
views  or  practices  in  advance  of  those  com- 
monly held,  if  this  state  of  mind  was  main- 
tained, (as  noticed  by  I.  Pennington)  love 
and  harmony  prevailed,  and  in  due  time  an 
enlargement  was  experienced.  Our  testimony 
against  slavery  advanced  slowly  against  much 
opposition  ;  but  as  these  benign  influences 
were  maintained  by  concerned  Friends,  way 
was  opened  in  the  minds  of  all  to  come  out 
1  rom  this  evil.  Likewise  our  testimony  against 
intemperance  ;  being  pressed  forward  in  this 
"  sobriety  of  judgment,"  as  I.  P.  terms  it, 
advanced  to  its  present  high  position  among 
us.  We  may  also  note  the  example  of  John 
Wool  man,  when  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
wear  cloth  differing  in  color  from  that  which 
was  generally  worn  at  that  time.  By  abiding 
in  Christian  meekness  and  stillness,  way  was 
made  for  him,  and  those  who  at  first  opposed 
became  his  loving  friends. 

Jn  the  separation  of  ,  John  Perrot  from  the 
Society,  we  discover  no  such  spirit.  He 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  contention  and 
of  an  ambitious  disposition  ;  hence  the  views 


he  and  his  party  held  of  the  impropriety  of 
rising  when  vocal  supplication  was  made  in 
meetings,  not  being  maintained  in  accordance 
with  moderation,  forbearance  and  brotherly 
kindness,  were  of  no  avail.  Had  our  early 
Friends  treated  the  question  of  human  slavery 
with  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  the  same  con- 
tentious fault-finding  spirit,  the  good  cause 
would  have  been  greatly  hindered,  and  per- 
haps a  separation  might  have  ensued.  So  it 
will  be  in  this  day.  If  those  Friends  who  feel 
it  a  duty  to  act  differently  from  the  customs 
of  our  fathers,  maintain  their  views  in  quiet- 
ness and  brotherly  kindness,  others,  seeing 
their  sincerity,  may  be  induced  to  examine 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  in  time  truth 
will  prevail,  and  a  harmonious  practice  will 
take  place  amongst  us.  The  advice  of  Gam- 
aliel to  the  Sanhedrim  is  as  proper  a  course 
to  pursue  now  as  it  was  then.  ''If  this  coun- 
sel or  work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  naught ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ; 
lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against 
God."  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
our  journey  through  life,  that  we  remain  open 
to  conviction,  believing  that  we  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge, 
human  or  divine.  Being  ever  willing  to  be 
taught,  we  shall  be  preserved  from  self-con- 
ceit and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  our 
opinions,  which  often  obstruct  the  rising  of 
Divine  truth.  S.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CONCHOLOGY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia^  the  recognized  Concholo- 
gical  centre  of  the  world.  This  may  not  ap- 
pear true  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  conchology ;  but  notwithstanding  the< 
vast  opportunities  for  collecting  in  Europe,  ■ 
owing  to  the  number  of  learned  scientifie||j 
men  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  branch  of 
natural  history,  no  institution  in  the  world,! 
perhaps,  not  excepting  the  British  Museum,i 
which  is  supported  by  Government  patronage,! 
contains  a  collection  of  shells  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  one  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  described  species  of  shells 
excluding  those  fossil,  is  estimated  to  be  noil 
less  than  26,000;  and  of  this  number  tin. 
Academy  possesses  about  20,000  species,  numf 
bering  many  hundred  thousand  specimens! 
This  collection  is  made  more  valuable  be? 
cause  it  contains  the  original  types  of  most  cl 
the  early  American  Conehologists  who  wer 
its  first  contributors.  In  1849,  the  hithertl 
small  collection  was  enriched  by  the  preseil 
tation,by  the  late  Dr.  K.  E.  Griffith,  of  nea  t] 
ly  500''  species  of  shells. 

Dr.  Thos.  B.  Wilson,  of  Newark,  Del.,  noli 
deceased,  who  was  a  liberal  donor  in  all  tlj 
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departments  of  the  Academy,  presented  about 
1700  species  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
shells.  The  donations  from  1850  to  1866 
were  mostly  in  small  lots  from  numerous 
persons.  At  this  time  the  collection  num- 
bered about  15,000  species.  The  labor  of  ar- 
ranging these  was  principally  performed  by 
Dr.  Griffith  and  Wm.  G.  Binney,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  latter  gentleman  devoting 
several  years  to  the  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1866,  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Academy  was  formed  for  the 
study  of  Conchology.  About  this  time,  Geo. 
W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
Conchologist,  deposited  his  entire  collection  of 
shells  numbering  10,000  arranged  species 
and  over  100,000  specimens,  in  the  museum. 
His  fine  conchological  library  was  also  added 
to  that  of  the  Academy.  Thus  at  one  meet- 
ing the  cabinet  was  increased  by  not  less  than 
-5,000  new  species,  and  the  library  made  the 
most  complete  on  Conchology  in  the  world. 
We  understand  the  duplicate  books  and 
shells  are  for  sale  by  the  librarian.  Shortly 
after  this  the  museum  was  again  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  the  entire  collection  of  Wm. 
M.  Gabb,  Palaeontologist  of  the  California 
Survey.  This  numbers  about  3,000  species, 
and  is  noted  as  containing  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  collection  of  West  Coast  land 
shells  ever  made  by  any  one.  About  1,000 
species  were  also  added  by  purchase,  &c. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  in  a  quiet  way  and  with  very  little 
pecuniary  aid,  has  been  steadily  increasing 
until  it  has  become  the  leading  museum,  of 
conchology  at  least,  in  the  world.  This  fine 
collection  is  but  poorly  arranged,  owing  to 
the  limited  space  which  it  occupies.  To  ex- 
hibit it  properly  would  require  a  space  three 
times  that  at  present  used,  which  cannot  be 
done  until  a  new  building  is  furnished. 

S.  R.  R. 
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ill.     When  l  reflect  upon  heavenly  things  and 
m  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  the  feeling  q! 
J  gratitude  flows  freely  that  my  lot  was  cast 
among  those  whose  faith  in  the  immediate 
4C  operations  and  sa  ving  effects  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  was  a,  living  one,  and  that  1  had 
not  to  contend  in  early  life  with  educational 
,1  prejudices  and  the  strong  bias  of  sect  before 
jfi  was  able  to  receive  and  understand  for  my- 
pelf  the  glorious  Truth.    May  the  strong  con 
Ivictions  arising  in  my  own  mind  be  always 
J  so  heeded,  that  the  language  of  my  daily  life 
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will  be,  "  Let  others  do  as  they  will,  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

While  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  grace 
to  our  children,  I  know  very  much  depends 
upon  their  having  before  them  an  example 
consistent  with  our  profession.  W  e  are  told, 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient."  I  desire  to  be  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  this  help,  that  so  I  may 
go  in  and  out  before  my  little  flock  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  them  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Fountain  of  purity  and  excellence. 

Our  friends  at    are  very  sick.  The 

Great  Father  worketh  by  means  that  are  not 
to  be  fathomed  by  finite  man,  arid  we  know 
not  how  deeply  He  may  be  stirring  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  by  this  protracted 
season  of  trial  and  anxiety.  Surely  we  can 
acknowledge  that  His  continued  visitations 
to  the  children  of  men  are  all  in  love.  He  is 
good.  He  is  merciful  and  greatly  to  be 
praised,  honored  and  adored. 


Though  it  be  true  that  the  best  and  purest 
feelings  of  love  and  interest  prevail,  yet  an 
evidence  of  it  furmsned  with  life,  quickens 
the  heart  and  causes  it  to  rejoice  in  the  cer- 
tainty. Such  an  evidence  was  thy  note,  re- 
ceived last  evening;  and  I  thank  thee  for  it; 
and  still  more  do  I  thank  the  Good  Spirit 
that  inspired  it.  Such  ties  as  these  dissolve 
not  in  time  nor  in  eternity.  They  strengthen 
as  we  verge  towards  that  "city  whose  walls 
are  salvation  and  whose  gates  are  *  praise." 
Thitherward  are  my  thoughts  tending,  and  all 
my  desires  bending;  yet  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  an  earnest  solicitude  to  fill  up  my  measure 
in  this  life,  both  of  labor  and  endurance,  or 
whatever  may  be  requisite  to  prepare  me  for 
an  admittance  into  the  heavenly  mansion 
where  all  tears  are  wiped  away.  The  past 
winter  has  been  a  season  of  sadness,  but  my 
refuge  has  been  the  Almighty  wing;  under 
its  shadow  have  1  reclined.  Yes,  my  heav- 
enly Father  has  upheld  me  by  the  right  hand 
of  his  power,  so  that  even  severe  trials  have 
not  been  permitted  to  destroy.  Shall "  heights 
or  depths,"  tribulations  or  persecutions, 
"things  present  or  to  come,"  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  soul  from  His  love  '! 

I  have  often  mingled  with  you  in  spirit 
with  feelings  that  cannot  be  expressed,  but 
have  felt  too  low  and  too  poor  to  attempt  to 
pour  out  of  the  heart's  fulness.  May  the 
precious  children  who  have  assumed  new  re- 
sponsibilities choose  Wisdom  for  their  guide, 
for  "  her  price  is  far  above  rubies."'  11  In  her 
right  hand  is  length  of  days,  and  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honor.  She  will  give  them 
an  understanding  with  power  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  a  vain  world,  and  they  will 
find  to  their  joy  that  "  her  ways  are  way-  oi 

pleasantness,  and  he*  paths  peace."' 
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I  esteem  as  one  of  the  brigh  test  orna- 
ments of  our  age  and  country.  His  mind  ex- 
pands beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  self-interest, 
and  embraces  the  broad  domain  of  mind, 
which  by  culture  originates  ideas  that  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  the  general  good.  No 
gift  is  like  a  master-mind  intent  upon  useful- 
ness ;  and  more  among  us  would  shine  as  the 
polished  diamond,  were  they  rightly  to  engage 
in  the  same  field  of  labor. 

I  greatly  desire  to  come  to  your  city;  but 
how  can  I  bring  my  mind  to  bear  the  deso- 
lation I  must  feel  by  the  removal  of  the  loved 
and  honored  elders  with  whom  for  many 
years  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  with 
whom  I  have  "  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company!"  How  stripped  we  shall  feel  if 
favored  to  attend  the  approaching  annual 
assembly  ! 

From  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
the  burden-bearers  have  been  gathered,  and 
"■ho  have  been  watching  for  .the  falling  mantle, 
ready  to  bind  it  around  them,  and  prove  its 
sufficiency  by  active  service?  The  great  and 
good  Being  only  knows,  and  to  Him  we  must 
commit  all  things ! 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  3,  1869. 

Book  of  Discipline. — We  are  requested 
to  announce  that  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have 
published  another  edition  of  the  Discipline 
from  the  stereotype  plates  belonging  to  that 
body. 

Notwithstanding  the  edition  of  1000,  which 
was  recently  published  and  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  the  Monthly  Meetings,  there 
is  still  a  large  demand,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  every  family  within  our  limits  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  rules  which  have  been 
wisely  adopted  for  our  government.  The 
edit  ion  is  sold  at  about  the  cost  price  (35  cents,) 
and  the  publisher  informs  that  he  will  send 
a  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for 
12  cents  additional.  (4  cents.)  The  adver- 
tisement issued  by  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  Indians. — It  may  be  proper  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
members  of  our  Religious  Society  in  whatever 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  to  give 
publicity  through  the  columns  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer to  the  following  circular,  which  has 


been  prepared  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Representative  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  copy  therof  forwarded 
to  the  correspondent  of  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  have  not  before  made  public  the  offer 
of  the  then  President  elect,  because  we  thought 
it  not  right  to  do  so.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  it  received  weighty 
consideration  previously  to  a  determination 
to  act.  We  look  upon  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  as  one  that  may  be  embraced  by  our 
members  who  may  be  conscientiously  led  to 
the  service,  and  we  trust  it  may  prove  a 
providential  means  whereby  our  early  con- 
cern for  these  children  of  the  forest  may  be 
righteously  promoted. 

A  conference  with  the  Indian  Committee 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  by 
some  Friends  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia on  the  6th  of  last  month,  wherein  the 
subject  was  fully  examined  so  far  as  their  in- 
formation enabled  them  to  do  so.  An  effi- 
cient committee  was  appointed  to  attend  at 
Washington,  and  we  learn  that  their  efforts 
thus  far  have  met  with  the  kindest  reception. 
We  hope  to  be  able  as  the  matter  progresses 
to  give  further  information  upon  this  interest- 
ing and  absorbing  subject. 

By  direction  of  the  Representative  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  furnish  the  following  information, 
in  order  that  the  members  of  our  Religious  Society 
may  understand  the  disposition  of  the  Executive 
head  of  the  Government  towards  the  Indians,  and 
ourselves,  in  relation  to  this  suffering  race. 

As  far  as  appears,  we  believe  that  our  members 
may  accept  the  appointment  of  Indian  Agent  with- 
out a  compromise  of  our  testimonies. 

Friends  who  may  feel  their  minds  drawn  to  en- 
gage in  this  service  are  desired  to  forward  their 
names  to  either  of  the  undersigned  for  considera- 
tion, with  such  promptness  as  is  compatible  with 
the  seriousness  the  subject  demands,  in  order  that 
the  President  may  be  as  early  as  possible  apprised 
of  our  conclusions.  Upon  personal  appUcation  to 
the  committee  such  further  information  as  may 
come  to  their  knowledge  will  be  given. 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  Byberry,  Pa., 
William  Dorsey,  923  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Joseph  Powell,  Darby,  Pa., 

Richard  Moore,  Quakertown,  Bucks  Countjr,  Pa., 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  813  Spruce  Street,  Philada., 
Barclay  White,  Juliustown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J  , 
William  Hawkins,  107  North  Fourth  St.,  Philada., 
Elias  Hicks,  Chatham,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Isaac  C.  Parry,  Horsham,  Pa.,  . 
Daniel  Foulke,  Spring  House,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
David  Ferris,  Moorstown,  N.  J., 

Indian  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  Third  month  18th,  1869. 
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K  The  annexed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 

s  Benjamin  Hallowell,  who  was  one  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs,  held 

l  in  Baltimore  one  year  ago  last  fall,  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  government  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partment at  Washington,  setting  forth  the  wrongs 
and  injustice  to  which  the  Indians  have  heen  sub- 

I  jected,  and  seeking  the  favor  of  our  rulers  in  their 
behalf: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  15th,  1869. 
Benjamin  Hallowell, 

Sand//  Spring,  Maryland, 
Sir  :  General  Grant,  the  President  elect,  desirous 
of  inaugurating  some  policy  to  protect  the  Indians 
in  their  rights,  and  enforce  integrity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs,  as  well  as  improve  their 
general  condition,  and  appreciating  fully  the  friend- 
ship and  interest  which  your  Society  has  ever 
maintained  in  their  behalf,  directs  me  to  request  that 
you  will  send  him  a  list  of  names,  niembrrs  of  your  So- 
ciety, whom  your  Society  will  indorse,  as  suitable 
persons  for  Indian  Agents. 

Also  to  assure  you,  that  any  attempt  which  may 
or  can  be  made  by  your  Society  tor  the  improve- 
ment, education,  and  Christianizatiou  of  the  Indians 
under  such  Agencies,  will  receive  from  him,  as 
President,  all  the  encouragement  and  protection 
which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  warrant 
him  in  giving. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  Parker, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.S.A.,  and  A.D.C. 


We  refer  the  writer  "  On  the  character 
of  Wra.  Penn"  to  some  of  the  early  numbers 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  where  Macaulay's 
charges  were  fully  discussed.  We  also  refer 
him  to  "S.  M.  Janney's  History  of  Friends," 
in  whch  several  pages  are  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Married,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month,  1869,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Friends,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  uncle,  Jacob  Price,  M.D.,  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  James  M.  Good,  of  St.  Louis,  to  Alice  J., 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mary  P.  Wilson. 


Died,  on  the  14th  ult.,  Dinah  H.,  wife  of  Charles 
Moore,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age  ;'  a  valuable  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Uwchland  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Newtown,  Bucks  Co., 

Pa  ,  on  the  LSth  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Samuel  Buckman,  aged  about  71  years  ;  an 
elder  of  Makelield  Monthly  Meeting.  Truly  a  mother 
in  Israel  has  been  taken  from  our  midst ;  a  sweet, 
and  loving  spirit  is  added  to  the  celestial  band. 
Her  life  was  an  example  to  all  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  her  friendship,  and  the  "end  that 
crowns  all"  was  calm  and  beautiful,  leading  the 
assurance  that  she  has  entered  the  pearl  gates  to 
receive  the  reward  of  "well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of' thy  Lord." 

 ,  of  consumption,  on  the  25th  Of  Eleventh 

month,  I  Mis,  hvniA  \<\  Rqd  H  a  k,  ftged  about  84)  years  | 

a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Carroll 
Co.,  Md. 

 ,  at  New  Rochelle,  on  (he  17th  of  Third  mo., 

1869,  after  a  lingering  illness,  H  ann  ah  BurIiso,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  nge.    She  was  an  elder  and 


overseer  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  When  prostrated  by  sickness  and 
in  extreme  suffering,  her  patience  and  resignation 
were  remarkably  exemplified.  She  frequently  re- 
peated, "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  and  other 
Scripture  passages.  At  her  funeral,  many  living 
testimonies  were  borne  to  her  exemplary  life  by 
those  who  had  long  known  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1869,  at  the 

residence  of  his  brother,  William  B.  Steer,  in 
Waterford,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  Jonah  Steer, 
in  the  81st  vear  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1869,  in  the  67th 

year  of  her  age,  Phebe  Watson,  a  member  of  Ab- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS.  * 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  promotion  of  First  day  Schools  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Darby,  on  Seventh  day, 
Fourth  month  17th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  hold 
two  sessions.  Reports  are  desired  and  delegates  in- 
vited from  all  Schools,  First-day  Reading  Associ- 
ations, and  kindred  organizations,  in  order  that  a 
full  report  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence..  All  who  feel  interested  are  invited  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Market  street  and  Walnut  street  Railways  convey 
passengers  to  Darby  Road,  from  whence  cars  leave 
every  SO  minutes  for  Darby. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  )  cierls 
Lydia  H.  Hall,         )     e'  "  ' 
To  facilitate  business,  please  forward  reports  to 
the  clerks  by  14th  instant,  diiected  to  717  Willow 
street,  Philadelphia. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
of  the  First-day  School  Association  will  meet  on 
Seventh-day  next,  Fourth  month  10th,  at  lOo'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Matter^ 
connected  with  the  First-day  School  paper  and 
other  business  for  the  Association  will  be  acted  <m. 

Phebe  Griffith,  Chrk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS, 

At  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  to-morrow  (First- 
day)  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

At  Camden,  New  Jersey,  to-morrow  (First-  lav 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  w  ill 
be  held  on  Third  day,  the  (J til  of  Fourth  month,  at 
half  past  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  College  buildimr. 
Cars  leave  station,  31st  and  Chestnut  streets,  at  2.90 
P.  M.  Edward  1'akki-h,  Ci<rl\ 

TRUST  IX  COO. 

O  for  the  blessedness  of  thai  man  who  has 
heen  enabled  to  realise  the  most  entire  cou- 
viction — and  that,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as 
practical  truth — that.  God  doeth  all  things 
well,  and  that  his  work  is  perfect! 

The  grinding  of  low  cares  of  this  lift  have 
no  place  with  him.  He  knows  that  all  his 
affairs  are  guided  by  one  who  cannot  err — 
that  lie  is  watched  over  for  good  by  one  who 
is  never  weary.  Human  friends  may  weary 
of  him  and  shake  him  olf,  if  he  becomes  trou- 
blesome by  his  wants,  but  he  heeds  it  little — 
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his  God  invites,  solicits,  is  gratified  by  theen- 
tireness  of  his  dependence  and  by  the  full  and 
undivided  burden  of  his  cares. 

Strange  it  is  that  we  are.  so  slow  to  claim 
the  rights  thus  given  us,  and  which  we  ought 
to  regard  as  inestimable  privileges.  Yet  how 
few  are  known  to  any  of  us,  who  do  truly 
realize  the  many  promises  and  gracious  in- 
vitations to  do  that  which  can  alone  make 
this  life  tolerable! — Kitto. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FROGS  AND  TOADS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

We  are  aware  that  these  amphibious  reptiles 
generally  meet  with  little  favor,  and  are  often 
considered  disgusting  and  repulsive.  The 
idea  has  arisen  from  an  education  which  is 
not  founded  on  correct  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  value,  and  of  what  these  terms 
really  mean.  It  is  true  that  they  are  among 
the  lowly  members  of  an  infinite  creation, 
yet  to  me  they  are  highly  interesting ;  for 
they  perform  an  important  part  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  world. 

I  have  often  watched  the  movements  of 
these  creatures,  and  noted  that  every  part  of 
their  organization  was  as  nicely  and  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  station  it  is  designed  to 
fill  as  is  the  higher  type  of  the  human  frame. 
Those  that  live  on  trees  are  colored  much 
like  the  bark  on  which  they  rest,  and 
change  color  to  suit  their  position.  The  frogs 
that  live  mostly  in  the  water  are  web-footed, 
and  can  swim  with  great  rapidity  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey;  they  have  powerful  hind-legs, 
to  enable  them  to  swim  and  to  make  enor- 
mous springs  to  avoid  danger.  The  toad- 
frog  has  a  peculiar  foot,  by  which  he  easily 
buries  himself  to  wait  for  his  prey  ;  and  our 
particular  friend,  the  domestic  toad,  (as  he 
may  be  properly  called,)  is  the  very  ideal  of 
patience  and  quietude.  Two  varieties  of 
frogs  frequent  the  ponds  early  in  spring ;  one 
is  called  the  wood  frog,  and  is  about  two 
inches  long,  reddish  brown  above  and  yellow- 
ish white  beneath,  and  the  head  has  a  dark- 
brown  stripe  on  the  side.  With  this  species 
I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  heard  its  note 
among  the  trees  in  the  fall,  but  could  never 
detect  it.  The  other  species  is  called  the 
Pickering's  frog  or  toad  ;  but  the  terms  are 
indiscriminately  used,  and  both  kinds  are 
generally  known  as  the  "  peepers."  In  my 
youthful  days  I  was  very  curious  to  ascertain 
what  these  little  musicians  were,  and  as  my 
inquiries  of  my  associates  were  of  no  avail  in 
revealing  the  mystery,  I  resolved  to  find  it 
out  myself.  I  watched  by  a  pond  where 
these  little  creatures  were  making  melody, 
but  my  presence  disturbed  them,  and  for 
awhile  all  was  still.  Presently  one  at  a  dis- 
tance piped,  another  joined  in,  and  soon  a 


little  fellow  close  by  me  essayed  to  blow  out 
his  throat,  and  I  caught  him.  He  was  a  tiny 
frog,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  color,  with  small  spots  and  line  of  a 
dusky  hue.  The  abdomen  was  flesh  color 
and  the  throat  yellow.  This  species  is  found 
in  the  woods  skipping  about  on  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  on  the  plants  that  grow  near 
the  water. 

We  confess  a  love  for  the  tree  toad,  called 
the  Hyloid  versicolor,  from  its  habit  of 
changing  its  color,  which  varies  at  different 
seasons  ;  some  say  it  is  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  lives.  All  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  are 
acquainted  with  the  noisy  manifestations  of 
these  toads,  especially  towards  evening  and 
before  a  rain.  Late  in  spring  or  early  in 
summer  they  resort  to  the  water  to  lay 
their  eggs.  While  we  must  all  admire  the 
beautiful  marbled  skin  of  this  variety,  always 
bright  and  clean,  and  the  innocent,  happy 
look  that  beams  from  the  prettiest  of  eyes, 
we  will  also  observe  the  curious  form  of  their 
delicate  feet.  The  extremities  of  their  toes 
have  a  little  cushion,  covered  by  a  sticky  sub- 
stance, which  enables  them  to  cling  to  the 
limbs  of  trees  and  smooth  surfaces  very  much 
as  flies  walk  on  walls  and  glass.  Suppose  we 
take  a  look  into  his  mouth  and  examine 
that  swiftly  moving  organ,  the  tongue. 
It  is  fixed  in  the  parts  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  folded  back  upon  itself  so  that  its 
point  is  lodged  in  its  throat.  Thus  provided, 
the  tongue  can  be  thrown  out  with  great  ease 
and  raoidity.  The  tongue  is  bifurcated,  that 
is,  divided  at  its  tip,  and  it  opens  like  forceps, 
to  seize  and  hold  its  prey. 

Early  in  summer,  and  frequently  after  a 
shower,  our  ponds  echo  the  coarse  and  disa- 
greeable notes  of  our  common  toads.  These 
resort  to  ponds  and  collections  of  water  to 
lay  their  eggs,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
edges  of  the  water  are  literally  alive  with  the 
young.  The  young  of  both  toads  and  frogs 
are  called  tadpoles;  their  lives  in  the  water 
and  transformations  are  phenomena  resem- 
bling the  changes  of  the  sluggish  worm  and 
caterpillar  to  the  gayly-painted  butterfly. 
The  tadpoles  have  no  bones  ;  they  have  an 
appendage  like  a  tail,  by  which  they  swim — 
only  rudiments  of  feet — and  breathe  through 
gills  on  the  side,  similar  to  fishes.  Gradual- 
ly the  tail  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  the 
gills  close,  the  blood  changes  its  course  and 
flows  through  the  lungs,  and  the  little  frogs  and 
toads  are  then  prepared  to  enjoy  a  new  life  and 
seek  other  means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
toad  when  his  appetite  calls  him  forth  to  pro- 
cure a  meal.  See  how  intently  he  views  sur- 
rounding objects,  when  presently  a  fly  makes 
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its  appearance  ;  nearer  it  comes,  and  the  toad 
moves  about  cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  the 
fly  in  range,  and  when  it  is  near  enough 
1 8    throws  out   its  tongue,  and  the   poor  fly 
!    vanishes  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  They 
are  said  to  live  over  thirty  years,  and  gen- 
1    erallystay  at  their  old  homes  for  many  years. 

A  neighbor  once  thought  a  very  dark-skinned 
,  toad,  long  a  frequenter  of  the  strawberry 
i    patch,  took  rather  more  than  his  share  of  the 

I  fruit,  (for  toads,  like  robins,  cannot  resist  tak- 
~t  ing  a  few  berries  for  a  lunch.)  So  one  day 
v.     Jupiter,  as  they  named  him,  was  carried  to  a 

II  remote  part  of  the  farm,  with  the  expectation 
ire'    that  he  would  stay  there  and  eat  insects  for 

his  living,  as  toads  should  do  ;  but  in  a  day  or 
!  two  Jupiter  was  again  in  his  old  home  in' the 
,u     strawberry  bed. 

We  have  heard  of  gardeners  collecting 
Js !  toads  from  the  fields  and  putting  them  in  the 
Js  garden  to  lessen  the  hosts  of  flies,  beetles,  and 
')  |  other  insects  that  destroy  the  gardener's  hopes. 
J;5>  They  love  to  retire  to  a  shady  place  in  the 
!r  j  heat  of  the  day.  I  have  left  old  boards  lay- 
's ing  in  the  garden,  that  they  might  resort  to 
b'  them  for  protection,  and  upon  turning  over 
e  i  the  boards  £  It  amply  repaid  when  I  saw  them 
11  j    enjoying  themselves  in  the  shade. 

It  is  believed  that  toads  are  more  numer- 
Ie  ous  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
e-  their  enemies  the  snakes.  Laboring  men  are 
v>  almost  universally  enemies  to  snakes,  and 
ts  kill  them  whenever  they  can.  Although  I 
h  would  rather  "  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile 
e  live,"  I  am  not  sorry  for  their  decrease;  for, 
l{  notwithstanding  they,  to  some  extent,  con- 
J>     sume  mice  and  insects,  the  toads  they  destroy 

would  be  much  more  serviceable  than  them- 
»     selves.    We  may  observe  on  each  side  of  the 

•  toad's  back,  a  little  below  the  eyes,  a  kidney- 
e  shaped  gland  or  wart,  which  secretes  a  milky, 
"j    acrid  juice  that  is  given  them  for  defence. 

Dogs  will  sometimes  seize  a  toad  to  play  with, 
e  but  this  milky  fluid  soon  makes  them  sick, 
«  and  they  learn  to  let  the  peaceful  toads  alone, 
r        There  is  a  dull-looking  toad  with  a  dark- 

•  brown  skin  and  yellow  stripes  from  the  eyes 
I     down  the  back  It  is  called  by  some  the  spade- 

■  footed  toad,  because  of  its  habit  of  digging  a 
i  hole  with  its  hind  feet  in  order  to  conceal  all 
-  but  its  nose,  so  that  it  may  catoh  insects  for 
I-     food  as  they  come  within  its  reach.    It  is 

•  also  termed  the  solitary  frog.  It  is  very 
j     sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  its  croak  on 

going  to  the  water  to  deposit  its  eggs  is  the 
I  most  inharmonious  of  all.  The  eyes  are  the 
I     only  striking  or  attractive  feature  thai  we 

notice,  and  they  are  most  curious  and  beaut  i- 
i    ful.    The  accounts  we  occasionally  road  of 

■  toads  being  found  imbedded  in  rocks  lor  oen- 
■!  turies  require  confirmation,  and  are  generally 
i     regarded  by  scientific  mm  as  fabulous,  Ani- 


mal life  must  exhaust  itself  after  a  few  years 
under  any  circumstances,  and  experiments 
of  confining  toads  and  reptiles  to  test  the 
possibility  of  such  long  seclusion  from  air  and 
light  have  shown  that  it  was  unsustained  by 
evidence. 

Among  the  frogs  of  this  country  the  bull- 
frog has  pre-eminence  both  for  size  and  voraci- 
ty. He  is  not  a  favorite  with  farmers.  Al- 
though the  bull-frog  will  eat  bugs,  crickets, 
and  other  insects  that  are  injurious  to  us,  the 
balance  is  against  him  ;  for  he  is  a  bold  ear- 
niverous  fellow,  and  will  pull  a  young  duck 
under  water  and  swallow  it  with  great  relish. 
He  will  also  snap  up  any  little  bird  that  comes 
near  him.  He  will  catch  the  young  tadpoles, 
and  will  swallow  a  spring  frog  or  one  of  his 
own  species  half  as  large  as  himself.  The 
hind  quarters  of  these  frogs  are  excellent 
food,  and  many  ponds  have  been  depopulated 
to  furnish  this  savory  dish  for  the  epicure. 

Frogs  can  frequently  be  caught  by  ap- 
proaching them  slowly  and  without  percepti- 
ble motion  of  the  arms  or  body,  as  from  the 
small  amount  of  brains  they  possess  they  are 
low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  their 
muscles  are  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  by 
knots  or  ganglions  of  nerves  in  the  body  that 
seem  to  act  independently  of  the  brain.  The 
most  interesting  class  of  frogs  to  the  writer 
are  those  called  spring  frogs,  and  known  in 
some  places  as  the  shad  frog,  leopard  frog, 
pickerel  frog,  and  green  frog.  Leopard  frogs 
are  most  beautiful  creatures,  being  green 
above  and  prettily  spotted  with  dark  brown, 
margined  with  yellow  ;  beneath  they  are 
yellowish  white.  They  are  very  active,  and 
leap  sometimes  eight  to  ten  feet  at  a  single 
hound,  and  when  frightened  are  easily  caught. 
Their  length  is  about  three  inches. 

The  pickerel  is  somewhat  smaller, — very 
long  and  slender,  its  thighs  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
low mottled  with  black.  The  title  of  pickerel 
is  derived  from  the  custom  of  using  tin  so 
frogs  for  pickerel  bait.  We  may  notice  them, 
when  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
making  a  peculiar  clucking  or  grating  sound 
unlike  any  other  frog*  or  toads. 

The  green  frog  is  larger  than  the  others, 
and  being  of  a  stouter  form  cannot  make 
such  leaps.  This  is  the  kind  we  frequently 
see  presiding  in  quiet  dignity  ensconced  be- 
neath the  ferns  over  the  springs  of  the  farm- 
house. All  frogs  are  beneficial  to  us  in  purify- 
ing the  water,  by  preying  on  water  insects 
and  land  beetles  or  crickets  that  may  fall  into 
the  springs.  A  few  years  ago  a  spring  frog 
was  found  in  a  can  of  milk  in  New  York. 
Quite  an  excitement  was  made  by  the  D6W8- 
papers,  as  furnishing  proof  that  the  milk  had 
been  diluted  with  water.  Hut  this  was  soon 
explained  as  a  frequent  occurrence  of  frogs 
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living  in  and  near  springs.  They  always  jump 
when  disturbed,  and,  frog  like,  this  one  jumped 
without  looking,  into  a  can  of  milk. 

The  skin  of  frogs  and  toads  is  exceeding^ 
porous,  and  imbibes  water  like  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper.  They  are  very  susceptible 
to  the  substances  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  We  have  seen  experiments  made 
by  ignorant  persons  of  putting  pepper  and 
salt  mixed  together  on  frogs  backs,  and  it 
soon  caused  their  death.  This  was  done  by 
superstitious  persons,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  were  poisonous.  We  rejoice  that  such 
ideas  are  passing  away,  and  that  these  most 
interesting  and  to  some  of  us  beautiful  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  creation  are  not  considered 
disgusting  or  unclean.  I.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EVER  NIGH. 
Still  as  the  silent  hours  of  the  midnight  passeth  by, 
And  the  hosts  of  starry  sentinels  move  upward 

through  the  sky, 
Still  turns  my  musing  spirit  in  calm  and  sweet  ac- 
cord 

To  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  promise  of  the 
Lord, 

"  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,"  though  the  night  be 
chill  around, 

Or  the  day-star  rise  in  brightness,  or  the  evening 
mists  abound, 

Though  the  heart-pulse  throb  with  anguish,  or  up 
springeth  light  and  gay, 

The  Master,  "  Lo  !  the  Master,"  is  with  us  still  ''al- 
way." 

Back  through  the  misty  dimness  of  our  glad  youth's 
opening  hours, 

When  the  life  that  beckoned  onward  seemed  en- 
wrought  alone  with  flowers, 

Goes  now  the  pained  memory,  and  the  weary  years 
between 

Look  all  so  dark,  I  scarce  can  see  their  fitful  shades 
of  green. 

The  untried  paths,  where  Faith  and  Love  went  with 

us  day  by  day, — 
But,  in  our  darkness,  did  we  know  the  Master  by 

the  way  ? 

As  all  unseen  he  led  us  by  the  waters  still  and 
clear, 

Gh  heart !  how  little  knew  thou  that  Christ,  the 
Chr'st  was  near. 

"God  heedeth  all,  he  loveth  all,"  our  infant  ear 
was  taught, 

But  the  far  off  great  Creator,  in  wondering  weakness 
sought ; 

How  could  he  hear  our  simple  prayer,  'mid  all  the 

good  designed, 
That  met  our  gaze  as  science  oped  her  grandeur  to 

the  mind  ? 

Oh  human  wisdom  !  sad  and  lame  are  all  who  rest 
in  thee, 

The  deepest  learning  earth  can  give,  is  learned  at 
Calvary  ; 

The  purest  truth,  the  loftiest  light,  the  soul's  su- 
premest  dower, 

Comes  to  us  in  the  humblest  tears  of  Christ's  ac- 
cepting hour. 


Oh  world  !  so  lovely  as  thou  art,  around,  beneath, 

above, 

They  read  thee  rightly  who  can  see  in  all  things 

"  God  is  love  ;" 
So  stamped  in  exquisite  beauty  thy  day,  thy  night, 

thy  morn, 

So  full  of  that  rich  "joy  in  life,"  in  each  thing  inly 
born. 

And  all  is  meant,  as  journeying  on  our  pilgrim  path- 
way here, 

And  slowly  opens  unto  us  the  actual,  pure  and 
clear, 

To  bring  us  lowly  at  the  feet  of  one  the  staff,  the 
stay, 

Who,  ever  blessing,  ever  nigh,  "  is  with  us  still  al- 
way." L.  P.  Y. 
Ktnnett,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  11th,  1869. 

SCRIPTURE  SONNET. 
BY  ANNE  W.  MAYLIME. 
"Correct  me,  but  not  with  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  no- 
tV insr."— Jer.  x.  2A. 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering  ;  when  its  test 
Comes,  we  may  prove  too  faithless  to  endure. 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering  ;  it  were  best 
We  wait  God's  holy  ordering,  to  ensure 

Our  highest  good.    But  we  may  ask  of  Him 
That  not  one  throb  of  grief,  one  dart  of  pain, 
One  burning  pang  of  anguish,  pierce  in  vain 

This  feeble  being,  in  its  faith  so  dim, 

This  fainting  frame,  or  this  o'erburdened  heart  ; 
We  may  implore  Him,  He  would  grace  impart, 

And  strength  to  suffer  still  as  the  beloved 
Of  his  own  bosom.    For  of  all  below, 
The  one  affliction  in  this  world  of  woe 

Most  sad, —is  an  affliction  unimproved.  • 


franklin's  wife. 

To  promote  her  husband's  interest,  she  at- 
tended in  his  little  shop,  where  she  bought  rags, 
sewed  pamphlets,  folded  newspapers,  and  sold 
the  few  articles  in  which  he  dealt,  such  as  ink, 
papers,  lampblack,  blanks,  and  other  station- 
ery.   At  the  same  time  she  was  an  excellent 
house-keeper,  and  besides  being  economical  I 
herself,  taught  her  somewhat  careless,  disor- 
derly husband  to  be  economical  also.  Some- 
times, Franklin  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  I 
in  garments  which  his  wife  had  both  woven  | 
and  made,  and  for  a  long  time  she  performed  I 
all  the  work  of  the  house  without  the  assist-  I 
ance  of  a  servant. 

Nevertheless,  she  knew  how  to  be  liberal  at 
proper  times.    Franklin  tells  us  that  for  some  I 
years  after  his  marriage,  his  breakfast  was  I 
bread  and  milk,  which  they  ate  out  of  a  two- 
penny earthen  vessel,  with  a  pewter  spoon  ;  f 
but  one  morning,  on  going  down  to  breakfast,  1 
he  found  upon  the  table  a  beautiful  china  I 
bowl,  from  which  his  bread  and  milk  was 
steaming,  with  a  silver  spoon  by  its  side,  which 
had  cost  a  sum  equal  in  our  currency  to  ten  £ 
dollars.   When  he  expressed  his  astonishment  i 
at  this  unwonted  splendor,  Mrs.  Franklin  only  I 
remarked  that  she  thought  her  husband  de- 
served a  silver  spoon  and  china  bowl  as  much  \ 
as  any  of  his  neighbors. 
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Franklin  prospered  in  his  business  until  he 
became  the  most  famous  editor  and  flourish- 
ing printer  in  America,  which  gave  him  the 
pleasure  of  relieving  his  wife  from  the  cares 
of  business,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for 
her  a  spacious  and  well-furnished  abode. 
She  adorned  a  high  station  as  well  as  she 
had  borne  a  lowly  one,  and  presided  at  her 
husband's  liberal  table  as  gracefully  as  when 
he  ate  his  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk  from 
a  twopenny  bowl. — Parton's  Life  of  Franklin. 

From  tho  Living  Age 
TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
[The  two  following  papers  hare  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Editor  of  MaCmi'lan's  Magazine  at  the 
same  time.    He  has  reason  to  know  that  both  are 
genuine  ;  and  as  they  are  written  with  reality  and 
earnestness,  and  describe  with  apparent  fidelity  the 
wants  and  complaints  of  persons  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  social  scale,  he  has  ventured  to  print  them 
together,  in  tiie  hope  that  they  may  prove  not  un- 
interesting or  uninstructive  illustrations  of  one  of 
the  great  social  problems  of  our  day.] 
I. 

THE  UPPER  SIDE. 

OUR  OFFENCE,  OUR  DEFENCE,  AND  OUR  PETITION , 

By  a  Bel  gravianYoung  Lddy. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  our 
own  defence?  We  have  been  silent  long 
enough  under  the  torrent  of  abuse  which  has 
been  poured  upon  us  from  Pulpit  and  Press 
during  the  past  two  years.  These  powers  are 
almost  equally  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  it  is 
against  this  formidable  array  of  enemies  that 
we  now  for  the  first  time  take  the  field. 

We  wish  to  state  our  case  fairly,  without 
exaggeration  and  without  partiality  :  we  are 
too  much  in  earnest  to  desire  either.  The 
question,  which  is  an  easy  subject  for  an  occa- 
sional article  or  sermon,  is  to  us  one  of  vital 
importance.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  write  a 
pointed,  stinging  satire  on  the  frivolity  and 
the  vices  of  women,  seasoning  it  with  that 
flavor  of  impropriety  which  the  public  takes 
for  wit,  and  then  to  hug  oneself  with  the  feel- 
ing that  a  duty  to  society  has  been  performed  ; 
but  the  matter  changes  its  aspect  altogether 
when  looked  at  from  our  point  of  view. 
What  is  sport  to  others,  is  death — moral  and 
intellectual — to  us. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  here  the  whole 
question  of  the  rights  and  position  of' women. 
We  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  sympathy 
to  all  those  who  are  working  earnestly  and 
wisely  in  the  cause  of  our  poorer  sisters,  but 
it  the  same  time  we  ask  a  patient  hearing  of 
Dili*  Own  ease. 

We  wish  (o  gay  something  on  the  position 
\ud  opportunities  of  English  ladies.  We  use 
his  word  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  take  it  in 
Us  usually  accepted  meaning  of  non-proies- 
iinnal  women.  Ruskin,  in  an  eloquent  pas 
legg,  derives  "Lady"   from  "  Loafgiver/' 


and  this  derivation  will  exactly  suit  our  pur- 
pose here — a  distributor  of,  not  a  seeker  after, 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  It  is  against 
this  class  that  all  the  abuse  has  been  of  late 
directed,  and  it  is  this  class  alone  which  has 
hitherto  found  no  opportunity  of  public  de- 
fence. The  grievances  of  laboring  women — 
of  female  artisans,  artists,  and  governesses — 
are  constantly  being  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  ours  alone  have  hitherto  been  passed  over 
in  silence; 

Let  us  first  state  plainly  the  whole  charge 
brought  against  us  ;  and  here  we  shall  tread 
well-worn  ground.  Young  ladies,  then,  are 
said  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  a  mad  search 
after  pleasure  ;  to  care  for  nothing  save  dress, 
extravagance,  and  the  vanity  of  personal  ap- 
pearance; to  sacrifice  modesty,  nay,  decencv 
itself,  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  what  is  said 
to  be  the  only  object  of  their  iives,  a  rich  or 
a  noble  marriage ;  to  have  abandoned  the 
decorous  feminine  ways  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  have  adopted  a  style  of  life  and  con- 
versation unbefitting  womanhood — to  sum  up 
everything,  to  have  ceased  being  "  ladies,5' 
and  to  have  become  "  fast  girls  of  the  period.'" 
A  heavy  accusation  truly,  and  one  which 
weighs  none  the  lighter  upon  us  because  we 
confess  that  there  is  much  of  truth  in  it.  We 
know— none  better— the  deep  degradation  of 
the  life  we  live;  but  none  but  God  and  our 
own  hearts  can  tell  how  bitter  is  the  struggle 
in  most  cases  before  we  submit  in  utter  hope- 
lessness »to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  us  bv 
fashion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  scarcely  any  alternative  for 
a  girl  in  fashionable  society,  between  reek- 
less  dissipation  and  a  convent  life.  The  latter 
is  becoming  oftener  chosen  year  bv  vear  ;  but 
the  many  hindrances  which  English  feeling 
throws  in  the  way  of  it  makes  the  world  still 
the  commonest  choice  for  those  whose  eyes 
are  open  to  the  dangers  and  the  evils  of  both. 
It  seems  the  wisest  course  to  choose  the  evil 
you  can  abandon  rather  than  that  from  which 
there  is  no  withdrawal.  We  ask  all  those — 
and  their  name  is  legion — who  are  terrified 
out  of  all  common  sense,  by  the  rapid  spread 
of  monastic  institutions  in  this  country,  to 
follow  us  for  a  few  minutes  while  we  point 
out  the  reason  of  their  sudden  growth.  There 
is  no  smoke  without  fire,  no  effect  without  a 
cause  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  success  of  Church 
of  England  convicts  is  to  be  found  in  the 
frivolity  of  the  life  which  custom  now  en- 
forces on  most  of  us.  To  minds  not  wholly 
broken-in  to  the  customs  of  society,  it  is  n- 
freshing  to  turn  from  a  life  the  purpose  of 
which  is  entirely  selfish,— in  which  the  adorn- 
ment, comfort,  and  amusement  of  the  prent 
idol  Self  is  the  only  duty,— to  one  from  which 
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self-indulgence,  luxury,  and  vanity  are  ( theo- 
retically at  least.)  banished.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  writers  who  inveigh  the  most 
bitterly  against  our  useless  lives  are  the  same 
who  the  most  eagerly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  convents. 

To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  will  now 
briefly  sketch  the  usual  course' of  a  young 
lady's  life.  We  will  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  many  cases  when  the  death  of  par- 
ents, or  some  similar  misfortune,  throws  defi- 
nite duties  upon  a  girl's  shoulders.  Circum- 
stances such  as  these  sometimes  form  noble 
women  ;  they  have  never,  in  our  experience, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  "girl  of  the 
period,"  so  we  pass  them  by. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
at  seventeen  finds  herself  a  member  of  a 
prosperous  and  wealthy  family,  with  a  father 
and  mother  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Let  us 
also  suppose  her  (and  we  trust  no  Englishman 
will  think  it  too  great  a  strain  on  his  imagi- 
nation) to  be  by  nature  intelligent,  high- 
minded,  and  warm-hearted.  A  desultory 
education  has  shown  her  glimpses  of  much 
that  is  interesting  in  the  world  around  her, 
and  probably  the  poetry  of  three  or  four 
modern  languages  has  left  the  traces  of  many 
a  noble  thought  and  aspiration  in  her  mind. 
The  newspapers  lying  on  her  father's  table 
shows  her  each  morning  the  great  world  with 
all  its  sorrow  and  all  its  needs.  The  religious 
revival,  too,  affects  her  powerfully,  as  in  ser- 
mon after  sermon  she  hears  the  preacher  ex- 
tol the  merits  of  self-denial  and  the  glories  of 
self-sacrifice.  She  is  stirred  with  enthusiasm, 
and  she  looks  about  her  for  her  own  personal 
duties,  and  asks  to  have  a  post  assigned  her 
in  the  battle-field  of  life.  Strange,  while  all 
around  are  up  and  stirring,  there  seems 
to  be  no  place  left  for  her.  She  reads  in 
stilted  phrases  in  many  a  "good  "  book  that 
woman's  work  is  home  work  and  home  influ- 
ence, but  this  is  scarcely  applicable  to  herself. 
Her  home  is  a  luxurious  one,  and  servants 
are  at  hand,  often  in  unnecessary  numbers, 
to  perform  every  household  duty;  and  her 
mother,  blessed  with  many  daughters,  only 
asks  for  her  occasional  society.  She  has  a 
great  deal  of  leisure,  and  ail  the  more  time 
to  think.  We  must  not  forget  also  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  physical  train- 
ing of  girls.  In  the  days  when  Lord  Byron 
"could  not  endure  to  see  a  woman  eat," 
fashionable  ladies  lived,  or  tried  to  live  on 
next  to  nothing ;  robust  health  was  vulgar, 
and  exercise  never  dreamt  of  by  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  supposed  capable  of  doing 
anything  beyond  lying  on  a  sofa,  pretending 
to  read  the  "  Corsair."  Our  modern  young 
lady,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  taught  to 
ride,  drive,  walk,  skate,  &c,  and  from  thence 


results  a  decided  increase  in  muscular  powel 
and  energy,  which  in  their  turn  demancl 

exercise. 

Finding  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  he:] 
energies  inside  her  father's  house,  she  will  I 
probably  direct  her  first  attempt  towards  thrjl 
parish-school.    Often,  however,  she  finds  i| 
well  supplied  with  trained  teachers,  who  looli 
upon  her  amateur  labors  with  contempt,  mod 
or  less  disguised,  and  she  perceives  that  a  subi 
scription  would  be  much  more  acceptabl 
than  a  visit ;  or,  in  other  cases,  when  her  ser 
vices  might  be  of  real  use,  her  mother  find 
out  that  "  the  school  is  close,"  or  that  scarlai 
tina,  measles,  or  whooping-cough  are  prevyi 
lent,  and  forbids  her  attendance  on  that  scored 
The  same  objections  are  raised  against  he 
visiting  the  poor,  even  if  she  feels  that  he 
youth  and  inexperience  fit  her  to  comfort  th 
misery  and  cope  with  the  vice  of  which  sh 
knows   nothing.      And   now    that  several 
schemes  have  been  found  to  be  impracticable 
she  begins  to  feel  life  rather  dull  and  unintei 
esting.    She  finds  no  beaten  track,  and  her 
happens  not  to  be  one  of  those  extraordinan 
characters  which  can  carve  out  a  path  fd 
itself  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Feeling 
however,  that  she  must  do  something,  sh 
pulls  out  her  old  schoolbooks,  and  determine 
to  study  by  herself,  bur.  she  presently  become 
dissatisfied  with  her  work,  discovering  he 
original  grounding  to  be  so  indifferent  tha: 
she  is  building  on  very  insecure  foundation! 
Her  family  discourage  her  in  every  way,  dtl 
riding  her  as  a  "  blue,"  and  interrupting  he 
studies  continually.     Lastly— and  this  di: 
courages  her  more  than  anything — sherefleet 
that  her  education  and  her  accomplishment: 
can  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  om 
save  herself,  and  she  cannot  see  clearlv  tha 
they  will  even  help  her.    Her  mother,  di 
tressed  at  perceiving  in  her  the  germ  of  sue 
unorthodox  and  troublesome  tastes,  calls  hd 
"morbid,"  and  thinks  it  right  to  "rouse 
her  by  a  course  of  gaiety,  probably  beginnin 
with  a  ball  at  home.    A  first  ball,  is  a  plea 
ant  prospect  to  every  girl,  and  she  flings  he| 
self  energetically  into  the  work  of  prepard 
tiori.    The  mere  physical  exertion  of  dancin 
for  five  hours  together  is  a  pleasant  chand 
from  the  listless  torpor  of  her  life.    She  ei 
joys  it  thoroughly,  and  when  it  is  over  fine 
it;  has  left  a  hundred  amusing  reminiscence 
The  little. trivial  flatteries  and  complimen 
which  she  received  would  not  hurt  her  if  sn 
had  anything  else  to  think  about;  but,  as 
is,  she  finds  that  she  dwells  more  upon  thea 
than  she  at  all  desires.    She  begins  to  despi:j 
herself.    Perhaps  she  hopes  that  the  Churcl 
may  restore  her  to  her  better  self,  and  s\\ 
flies  thither.    We  believe  we  may  say,  wit. 
out  any  want  of  charity,  that  the  real  reasci 
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ei  why  church  going  has  become  so  popular  of  I 

.ad  late  is,  because  it  supplies  an  imaginary  duty 
to  fill  up  hours  for  which  girls  really  can  find 

ei  no  other  harmless  occupation.    Then,  again, 

sit  this  reacts  with  deteriorating  influence  upon 

:hi  her  character.    The  contrast  between  the  life 

•  j'  of  active  charity  and  self-denial  preached, 

i  and  the  useless  self-indulgent  one  she  is  com- 

I  pelled  to  live,  first  startles  the  conscience  and 
Mib  then  kills  it.  What  shall  our  heroine  do  ? 
iti  Some  of  her  friends  fly  for  refuse  to  the  bosom 
>er  of  the  Romish  or  extreme  High  Church,  and 
y  recover  from  self-contempt  behind  the  veil 
da  which  marks  their  death  to  the  world, 
va  Others — and  these  are  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ic ous  class — outlive  their  better  feelings,  or 
lie  drown  them  in  the  flood  of  fashionable  life. 
;'ne  Let  us  imagine  that  the  girl  whose  life  we  are 
ttj  sketching  chooses  to  remain  in  the  world  :  in 

II  many  instances  she  would  have  no  other 
?ea  choice. 

ab|  The  pleasures  of  society  soon  pall  upon  her. 

net  From  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month, 

y  there  is  no  cessation  from  the  weary,  purpose- 

nar  less  round  of  gaiety.    She  has  been  forced  to 

hjj  drink  too  deeply  of  the  stimulating  draught 

duj  to  be  able  to  do  without  it  now.    Society  is 

,  g|  odious,  but  a  quiet  life  is  unendurable, 

nijj  She  no  longer  cares  for  dancing  for  its  own 

:oii||  sake,  she  must  relieve  its  monotony  with  flir- 

ht  tation.    Then  gradually  as  she  feels  herself 

ttjj  falling  farther  and  farther  away  from  her  own 

tioj  girlish  ideal,  she  clings  the  more  desperately 

Jt  to  the  only  excitement  with  which  she  can 

ifflu  kill  time  and  smother   conscience.  Hence 

,  ,]i  arises  all  the  evil  against  which  the  moralist 

eflJ  and  satirist  alike  inveigh. 

,J  And  yet  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  it  lies  a 

iy0j  better  feeling.    She  sees  some  of  her  friends 

jljj  saved  all  this  degradation  by  a  happy  mar- 

ir  j  riage,  and  wishes  to  change  her  lot  for  one  in 

fsllj  which  she  might  have  some  object  to  live  for 

]9  |i  besides  herself,  some  purpose  in  life  not  wholly 

m  selfish.    Hence  proceed  many  unhappy  mar- 

inllj|  riages,  when  the  bride  only  flies  to  marriage 

ja  to  save  her  from  the  insipid  uselessness  of  her 

;|)(  life.    Hence  also  many  mercenary  marriages 

;epaj  which  often  tempt  girls  bv  offering  them  a 

lI]C|  larger  sphere  of  action.    We  think  if  men 

,jian  oftener  had  themselves  the  chance  of  winning 

]ief  power,  wealth,  independence,  and  rank,  by  a 

jji  flattering  word  or  an  expressive  smile,  wo 

,encj  should  hear  fewer  hard  words  on  this  subject. 

|]1]e|  They  would  then  learn  the  severity  of  a  girl's 

jfj  (temptation;  especially  when  it  is  contrasted 

i  J  l  with  the  alternative  of  an  unmarried  life, 

'ty  soured  by  the  recollections  of  a  wasted  youth, 

|ej|j  and  the  prospect  of  a  purposeless  old  age, 

We  ask  any  intelligent  man  to  put  himself  for 

|f!  a  moment  into  the  place  of  any  unmarried 

woman  of  his  acquaintance.    Treated  up  to 

J  the  very  confines  of  middle   life  as  if  still  a 


child,  with  no  more  liberty  or  independence 
than  at  sixteen,  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
habits  and  practices  of  her  father's  house, 
whether  congenial  or  not  to  her  own  temper 
and  principles,  with  no  definite  object  in  view, 
and  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  form  larger- 
interests  till  the  breaking  up  of  her  home 
(often  late  in  life)  leaves  her  even  more  deso- 
late than  before,  can  we  wonder  that  with 
many  fear  overcomes  delicacy  in  their  struggle 
to  escape?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  an 
unmarried  woman's  life  must  be  an  unhappy 
one;  we  only  maintain  that  any  intelligent 
being  must  find  an  existence  without  duties 
and  without  cares  very  monotonous,  and  coi  - 
sequently  very  dangerous.  She  may  devote 
herself  to  wood-carving,  illumination,  or  lace- 
making,  and  with  these  pursuits  she  may  kill 
a  certain  amount  of  time,  but  they  never  can 
satisfy  the  conscience  or  give  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  the  mind  w.hen  followed  merely 
for  the  sake  of  amusement.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  this  state  of  things  lasts  but  for  a  few 
years,  and  that  in  most  cases  she  is  her  own 
mistress  after  thirty.  Granting  that  this  were 
true,  which  we  do  not  allow,  is  it  not  adding 
insult  to  injury,  after  keeping  her  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  forced  and  demoralizing  idle- 
ness, to  bid  her  then  set  to  work  and  begin  a 
new  life  when  she  feels  years  have  consumed 
all  her  energy  and  enthusiasm,  without  giving 
her  any  compensating  experience  ? 

This  then  is  the  life  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  thought  fit  to  impose  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  rich  ;  and  now  that  the 
world  itself  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  mav 
we  not  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  our 
sentence  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

We  noticed  last  week  that  the  Earth  Close  \ 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  at  Philadelphia.  George  K.  'War- 
ring, Jr.,  of  New  York,  while  on  a  recent  visit 
to  the  institution,  saw  a  number  of  cases  of 
flesh-wounds  dressed  with  dry  earth  from 
the  Closet,  the  result  of  which  are  published 
at  length  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  from 
whieh  we  make  ail  8 X trad  : 

"There  was  lying  in  the  ward  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  a  very  severe  compound  fracture 
of  the  lower  leg.  The  wound  was  iu  an  un- 
healthy condition,  and  its  exudations,  amount- 
ing to  a  pint  in  24  hours,  were  so  offensive  as 
to  cause  a  sickening  and  even  dangerous  Stench, 
that  the  excellent  ventilation  of  the  ward  and 
the  use  of  the  usual  disinfectants  were  hardlv 
able  even  to  mitigate.  It  occurrrod  to  Dr. 
llewson  to  tesl  the  power  of  dry  earth  to  ab- 
sorb this  odor,  as  it  had  that  o:  excrement — 
The  effect  was  magical.    Not  only  was  Ike 
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oil'ensiveness  entirely  overcome,  but  the  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  wound  itself  was  such 
as  no  previous  treatment  had  been  able  to 
compass.  The  suppuration  was,  within  a  few 
days,  so  reduced  that  the  daily  dressing  of  a 
single  half  pint  of  earth  was  not  even  saturated ; 
the  edges  of  the  flesh-wound  lost  their  in- 
flamed character  ;  the  intense  pain  of  the  sore 
was  entirely  relieved,  and  a  healthy  granula- 
tion had  ensued. 

A  railroad  brakeman  whose  hand  was — a 
year  and  a  half  ago — crushed  between  the 
coupling  heads  of  two  cars,  and  who  has  never 
been  free  from  pain,  and  seldom  from  intense 
pain  ;  whose  hand,  from  the  wrist  to  the  knuck- 
les, was  a  festering  mass  of  carious  bones  and 
inflamed  fiesh,  and  whose  system  had  been 
so  reduced  that  he  could  not  have  survived 
the  amputation  which  alone  can  entirely  re- 
lieve him,  is  now  happy  in  freedom  from  pain. 
His  flesh-wound  has  taken  on  a  healthy  char- 
acter, and  his  strength  is  fast  returning.  He 
even  hopes  to  save  his  hand,  but  the  long  con- 
tinued decay  of  the  bone  makes  this  impos- 
sible. 

On  Saturday  last  a  laborer,  engaged  in 
breaking  up  condemned  shells,  exploded  one 
that  was  charged.  The  powder  burned  his 
face  and  arms,  and  (seriously)  one  of  his  knees, 
which  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  the  iron 
that  completely  shattered  the  knee-pan.  His 
burns  and  the  fracture  were  immediately 
dressed  with  dry  earth,  and  the  freedom  from 
pain  and  the  absence  of  inflammation  have 
been  as  marked  in  his  case  as  in  the  others. 
Without  this  dressing  the  knee-joint  must  in- 
evitably have  become  involved,  and  the  leg 
must  have  been  lost.  Now,  the  wound  is 
evidently  healing,  and  (although  it  is  too  early 
to  speak  positively)  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  injury  will  be  only 
a  stiff  knee. 

Last  Wednesday  an  entire  breast  was  re- 
moved for  cancer,  and  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  dry  earth.  It  is  now  healing  rapidly. 
There  has  been  no  inflammation  and  no  sup- 
puration, and  this  woman  too — calm  and  hap- 
py looking,  with  a  healthy  color  and  a  steady 
voice — spoke  far  more  than  her  cheerful  words 
in  thankfulness  for  her  relief." — Delaware  co. 
Republican. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf."  (Lev.  19  : 
14.)  Those  who  are  absent  are  deaf — they 
cannot  right  themselves ;  therefore  say  no  ill 
of  them. 

ITEMS. 
The  first  bill  s;gned  by  President  Grant  was  the 
one  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  public  credit ;  the 
seoond  which  received  his  signature,  was  the  one  se- 
curing rights  to  blacks  and  whites  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Both  of  these  measures  had  been  de- 
feated by  President  Johnson. 


A  late  delegation  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  has 
presented  a  proposition  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  break  up  the  present  system  of 
cheating,  plundering  and  inflaming  the  Indians. 
The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  to  place  the  con- 
duct of  Indian  affairs  in  safer  hands,  by  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  : 
"For  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  Sioux  nation 
of  Indians  and  other  Indians,  and  for  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  to  them — the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary — to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  joint  approval  and  consent  of 
himself  and  Jive  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
P  esident  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  receive  no 
compensation,  nor  be  in  anywise  interested  in  any 
transaction  under  this  appropriation."  This  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem  has  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  lead- 
ing Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
presentatives. 

The  Ocean. — According  to  the  results  of  late  re-  jj 
cent  deep  sea  soundings,  it  is  announced  that  the 
bottoirLof  the  sea,  at  great  depths,  is  covered  by  a  i 
continuous  mass,  extending  over  miles  in  extent,  of  | 
what  may  be  considered  as  one  single  animal.  It  is  f 
thought  to  form  the  lowest  stage  of  animal  life  on 
the  globe,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  nourish-' 
ment  directly  from  the  mineral  world,  as  in  case  of  ii 
plants.  The  new  animal  has  been  baptized  by  they 
euphonious  name  of  Buthybius. 

The  following  important  document  is  a  proclam-J 
ation  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves,  and  is  addressed  ■ 
by  a  Convention  of  a  number  of  the  leading  insur-1 
gents  of  the  Central  Department — that  of  Camaguey,  M 
or  Puerto-Principe.  Its  main  features  are  the  sameli 
as  the  proclamation  of  Cespedes  ;  but  it  is  very  sig-fl 
nificant  now,  because  it  shows  that  the  rebellion,  it] 
with  every  step  it  takes  of  advance,  is  more  and  jj 
more  determined  in  its  measure  of  Abolition.  i 

DECREE  OF  ABOLITION.  ' 

The  institution  of  Slavery,  brought  to  Cuba  byfl 
the  Spanish  domination,  ought  to  be  extinguished)  I 
with  it.  The  Assembly  of  Representatives  of  theJJ 
Center,  having  in  consideration  the  princi  pies  oiH 
eternal  justice,  decree  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  ofl 
the  people  : 

1.  Slavery  is  abolished. 

2.  Opportunely  will  be  indemnified  the  master!?  I 
of  those  who  till  to-day  were  slaves. 

3.  All  those  who  by  virtue  of  this  decree  are  freed  j 
will  contribute  with  their  efforts  to  the  indepenH 
dence  of  Cuba. 

4.  To  this  end,  those  who  may  be  deemed  apll 
and  necessary  for  the  military  service  will  be  musf  i 
tered  into  our  ranks,  ei  joying  the  same  fortune!  I 
and  consideration  as  other  soldiers  of  the  LiberaA 
army. 

5.  Those  who  cannot  serve  in  the  army  will  confl 
tinue  during  the  war  dedicated  to  the  same  labor  ill 
which  they  are  now  engaged,  in  order  to  sustain  tl:| ■ 
productiveness  of  the  land,  and  to  contribute  to  tol 
supply  and  support  of  those  who  offer  their  blocf J 
for  the  common  liberty.  This  obligation  belongs  M 
the  same  manner  to  all  citizens  who  to  day  are  frel 
whatever  be  their  color  or  race,  excepting  those 
the  military  service. 

6.  A  special  ordinance  will  prescribe  the  deta: 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  decree. 

Country  and  Liberty  !  — Camaguey,  February  2 
1869.    Signed  for  the  Assembly,  Salvador  de  C 
neros,    Edward   Agramonte,    Ignacio  Agramon 
Francisco  Sanchez,  Antonio  Zambrano,  Gen.  An  | 
nio  Castillo. 
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unequal  struggle  for  existence  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  past,  our  national  Treasury  will  be 
bankrupt  and  our  country  disgraced  long  be- 
fore the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  will  be 
forced  into  submission  by  the  military  power 
of  the  Government. 

Our  Indian  wars  are  costly.  The  interest 
of  the  money  expended  in  the  Florida  war 
exceeds  double  the  amount  required  for  our 
whole  Indian  service.  The*  Sioux  war  cost 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars,  the  bare  in- 
terest of  which  is  sufficient  to  subsisl  the  whole 
Sioux  nation  through  all  coming  time.  Si  Dee 
that  time  our  Indian  wars  have  Cost  tons  of 
millions,  and  are  still  costing  many  million 
dollars  a  year,  every  dollar  ot  which  is  voted 
by  this  House  without  a  word  of  complaint. 
But,  sir,  let  some  member  get  up  here  and 
venture  to  ask  an  appropriation  ot'  the  inier- 
est  of  the  amount  annually  expended  in  keep- 
ing up  our  WeBtem  armies,  to  clothe  ami  pro- 
vision the  Indians,  and  a  cry  of  opposition 
will  be  raised  that  knows  no  bounds. 

But  gentlemen  ask  what  line  of  policy  do 
you  pTdpO&e?  How  are  we  to  reunite  the 
broken  cords  of  friendship  and  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  our  Indian  tribes? 
There  is  nothing  easier  than  this.  We  have 
but  to  reverse  our  past  method  of  dealing 
with  them,  treat  them  kindly, deal  justly,  and 
convince  them  by  our  acts  ot'  Immunity  and 
justice  that  we  sinecrly  desire  to  befriend  and 
save   them.     Extend  the  warm   hand  of  a 


Speech  of  Hon.  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  of 
Dakota,  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  9, 1869." 

Concluded  from  page  68. 

But,  sir,  we  have  exhausted  our  theories 
and  must  face  the  practical  question  which 
now  presents  itself  to  us,  and  from  which 
jil  there  is  no  escape.    Aside  from  the  humane 
and  Christian  view  of  the  subject,  which  ap- 
t«  pears  to  have  been  utterly  disregarded  by  our 
Government  in  all  of  its  recent  dealings  with 
«  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country,  we  are  met 
P  here  to-day  with  the  earnest,  practical  ques- 
tion of  peace  upon  the  terms  of  returning 
national  justice  and  good  faith,  or  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  waged  and  prosecuted  by 
the  poor,  neglected,  starving  tribes  for  the 
God-given  right  to  live.    War,  with  all  its 
j*  cruelties  and  the  lasting  train  of  more  de- 
structive evils,  has  been  resorted  to  and  failed, 
ll  Hundreds  of  millions  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  nation  have  been  expended  in  trying  to 
exterminate  the  Indian  race  by  our  system 
)f  military  murders.    But,  sir,  thus  far  our 
force  has  proved  unavailing.  Our  army,  when 
narshallcd  against  these  people  by  our  most 
•enowned  leaders,  has  been  shorn  of  all  its 
lower  and  its  glory  save  that  which  crowns 
he  murderer's  efforts  and  entwines  itse  lf  in 
erpent  coils  around   the   assassin's  brow, 
idme  inscrutable  power  nerves  the  arms  and 
ires  the  hearts  of  the  race  in  its  apparently 
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brother  and  raise  them  from  their  low  estate 
to  a  position  where  life  will  be  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  curse.  Then  will  the  Indian  whom  we 
have  alienated  and  driven  away,  lift  up  his 
drooping  head  ;  the  long  lost  smile  will  again 
lighten  up  his  countenance,  and  he  will  meet 
us  more  than  half  way  in  our  work  of  pacifi- 
cation, justice  and  humanity. 

Instead  of  sending  soldiers  armed  with  in- 
struments of  death  and  munitions  of  war  to 
demoralize,  degrade,  and  murder  them,  let  us 
send  philanthropists  laden  with  food  and 
clothing  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  and  all  the  implements  of  peace  neces- 
sary for  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ad- 
vancement. Make  comfortable  homes  for  the 
poor,  wandering  tribes,  feed  and  clothe  them 
until  they  become  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Teach  the  rising  generation  to  till 
the  soil,  instruct  them  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  all  the  varied  duties  of  domestic  life,  and 
raise  them  as  rapidly  as  nossible  toward  our 
own  standard,  thereby  fitting  them  for  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  life,  and  their  incorporation  as 
citizens  into  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union. 

No  class  of  men  are  so  easily  managed, 
more  harmless  and  reliable,  than  the  North 
American  Indians  when  once  you  possess  their 
confidence;  none  more  unmanageable,  relent- 
less, and  cruel  than  they,  when  that  confidence 
is  destroyed  by  wrongs  and  oppression. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  expense  to  the 
Government  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  provid- 
ing homes  for  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians  will  require  an  enormous  an- 
nual expenditure.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  them  are  al- 
ready on  reservations  of  some  sort,  and  that 
they  have  given  us  very  little  trouble.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  of  keeping  the  peace 
and  supporting  them  does  not  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  this  policy  is  adopted  and 
put  into  practical  operation  it  will  be  found 
that  for  every  dollar  expended  in  support  of 
our  Indians  we  shall  save  five  times  this 
amount,  which  now  goes  to  support  the  army 
in  the  Indian  country. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now  two  de- 
ficiency appropriations  asked  for — one  of  $500,- 
000  for  feeding  and  taking  care  of  some  twelve 
thousand  Indians  for  eight  months,  under  the 
charge  of  Gen.  Harney,  in  the  Sioux  district; 
the  other  for  $13,000,000,  for  carrying  on  our 
present  Indian  war  in  the  southwest  for  the 
last  six  months  against  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  Indians.  I  have  learned  to  day  that 
there  are  now  engaged  in  the  Indian  country 
and  on  our  western  frontiers  about  forty  regi- 
ments of  troops,  including  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  raised  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 


has  been  in  service  since  last  October.  The 
expense  to  the  Government  in  carrying  on 
this  war  will  exceed  $40,000,000  a  year  if  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Instead  of  protecting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  they  increase  their 
danger ;  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
having  been  murdered  within  the  past  few 
months.  I. do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
imputing  to  the  War  Department  either  dis- 
honesty or  extravagance.  It  is  the  policy 
alone  that  I  object  to.  War  is  at  all  times 
costly,  especially  when  carried  on  as  this  one 
is  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  source  of 
supplies  that  the  expense  of  transportation 
doubles,  trebles,  and  in  many  cases  quadru- 
ples their  original  cost. 

If  this  house  would  take  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
keeping  up  the  military  establishments  of  the 
west,  which  can  have  no  other  object  than  to 
operate  in  the  Indian  country,  it  will  be  found 
to  exceed  their  conceptions  so  far  as  to 
overshadow  the  comparatively  insignificant 
amount  now  expended  for  the  civil  Indian 
service  of  the  country,  and  stop  the  cry  of  ex- 
travagance whenever  an  appropriation  is  asked 
for  feeding  and  clothing  these  people.  Three 
years  ago  I  proposed  a  plan  to  this  House 
which  looked  to  the  setting  apart  of  a  large 
reservation  in  the  northwest  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  occupancy  of  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
north  of  the  Platte  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  also,  another  reservation  in  the 
remote  southwest  for  the  Indians  south  of  the 
Platte  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  i 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true 
policy  so  far  as  the  unlocated  tribes  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  one  or  two  other  reserva-  '• 
tions  should  be  set  apart  on  the  Pacific  coast  t 
for  the  location  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  j 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Upon  these  reservations  all  of  the  tribes  • 
should  be  located  except  those  now  provided 
for  and  which  are  advancing  in  civilization:* 
and  toward  citizenship.     This  course  will! 
close  our  Indian  wars  forever;  this  will  re- J 
store  peace,  permanent  and  enduring  in  its! 
character.    It  will  do  away  with  the  necessi-j 
ty  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  army.  It; 
will  save  from  fifteen  to  thirty  million  dollars 
annually  to  the  national  Treasury.    It  will 
save  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  every  year. 
It  will  obviate  untold  miseries,  atone  for  ouif 
national  injustice,  and  reclaim  the  poor  neg-j 
lected,  down  trodden  Indians  from  their  pre- 
sent state  of  abject  misery  and  restore  their 
to  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  its  attendan , 
blessings,  which  are  the  free  gift  of  God  to  al  i 
of  his  children. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Congress  authorized 
and  sent  into  the  Indian  country  a  com  mis' 
sion  composed  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  thjl 
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civil  and  military  service.  After  a  thorough 
investigation  had  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  and  after  having  sought  all  the  in- 
formation which  promised  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject,  these  commissioners  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  cause  of 
our  troubles  with  the  warlike  tribes  is  due  to 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  whites, 
our  cruelty  toward  them  and  the  bad  faith 
manifested  on  our  part  in  not  fulfil ing  the 
treaty  stipulations  which  exist  between  them 
and  the  United  States. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  commissioners  that 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to- 
ward  the  Indians,  whose  means  of  subsistence 
we  have  destroyed  and  wmose  homes  we  have 
invaded,  as  well  as  economy  in  carrying  on 
the  Government,  demanded  a  radical  change, 
and  that  a  pacific  policy  was  the  only  one 
which  held  out  a  promise  of  success.  Accord- 
ingly, treaties  were  negotiated  with  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  hostile  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  although  the  stipulations  for 
food  and  clothing  were  long  delayed  by  the 
Government,  the  thirty  thousand  Sioux  who 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  remain  perfectly 
friendly  lo-day,  and  will  continue  so  as  long 
as  the  United  States  fulfils  its  part  of  the 
said  treaty. 

General  Harney,  an  officer  of  the  regular 
Army,  who  has  seen  more  than  fifty  years  of 
honorable  service,  much  of  which  has  been  in 
the  Indian  country,  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
commissioners.  He  was  present  and  took 
part  in  making  all  of  these  late  treaties.  He 
knew  just  what  they  contained,  what  they 
meant,  and  was  wisely  selected  to  take  charge 
of  the  large  district  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Sioux 
nation.  It  was  late  in  the  season  when  this 
veteran  officer  undertook  the  herculean  task 
of  locating  and  feeding  these  Indians  through 
the  approaching  winter.  The  only  means  of 
transportation  in  the  district  was  up  the  Mis- 
souri river,  the  waters  of  which  were  so  low 
as  to  more  than  double  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. There  had  been  but  $200,000  placed 
in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect 
the  solemn  treaty  with  the  Sioux,  who,  upon 
the  faith  of  its  guarantees,  had  just  abandoned 
the  war  path  and  pledged  themselves  to  a  future 
1  i  fe  o f  pea ce  a u  d  f r ie  n  d s h  i  p .  T h  e  n  u  m  be r  o f  I  n  - 
dians  who,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  were  to 
receive  a  pound  of  beef  and  a  pound  of  flour 
per  day  exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  in 
number.  Provision  had  to  be  made  to  feed 
them  for  at  least  six  months.  After  making 
allowance  for  those  who  could  not  get  into 
the  reservation  before  spring,  it  was  estimated 
that  fifteen  thousand  would  have  to  be  sub- 
sisted for  at  least  six  months  before  supplies 
could  reach  them  in  the  spring.    This  alone 


would  require  three  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  beef  which,  at  a  cost 
of— 

Twelve  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to   $432,000 

And  3,600,000  pounds  of  Hour,  at  ten  cents 

per  pound   360,000 

Total  $792,000 

In  addition  to  these  articles  it  was  provid- 
ed by  treaty  that  houses  should  be  built,  saw- 
mills erected,  horses  and  cattle  purchased, 
farming  and  mechanical  implements  supplied 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians;  for.  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  General  Harney  was 
provided  with  the  insignificant  sum  of  8200,- 
000.  He  went  forward,  encountered  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  overcame  it.  He  realized  that 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  in  his  hands. 
To  fail  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty  was  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  a  long, 
cruel,  and  costly  Indian  war  throughout  the 
Northwest,  while  the  discharge  of  the  national 
obligation  promised  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  throughout  that  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  had  so  long  been 
the  scene  of  savage  warfare.  By  the  honest, 
fearless,  and  determined  efforts  of  this  just 
man,  this  true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  the 
peace  and  safety  of  our  frontiers  have  been 
secured,  a  long  and  cruel  war  arrested,  and 
millions  of  dollars  saved  to  the  Treasury, 
while  the  warmest  gratitude  of  unnumbered 
thousands  of  our  citizens  in  the  northwest 
attest  the  value  of  the  meritorious  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  them  and  the 
country. 

But  two  methods  for  the  adjustment  of 
these  difficulties  are  now  thought  of.  That 
proposed  and  so  successfully  inaugurated  by 
the  peace  commission  commends  itself  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Christian  states- 
man, the  philanthropist,  and  the  true  econo- 
mist. By  its  adoption  the  Indians  will  wit- 
ness our  returning  good  faith  and  rejoice  ; 
they  will  abandon  the  war-path  and  settle 
down  upon  their  reservations;  peace  and  safe- 
ty will  reign  uninterruptedly  throughout  our 
entire  territorial  domain  ;  hope  will  once 
more  be  lighted  in  the  red  man's  heart,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  brave  progenitors  will  again 
elevate  his  depressed  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  war,  murder,  robbery,  and  rapine  are 
to  be  persisted  in,  and  the  policy  of  extermin- 
ation, or  subjugation  even,  is  to  be  carried  out, 
our  frontiers  arc  doomed  to  a  fresh  baptism 
of  fire  and  blood  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  Indian  wailare,  and  our  national  Treasury 
will  be  doomed  to  inevitable  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  entered  on  the  last 
month  of  my  congressional  duties.  I  neither 
ask  nor  desire  political  honors.  A  sense  of 
duty  alone  has  prompted  me  to  the  consi  Ur- 
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ation  of  tli is  subject.  On  the  page  of  my 
country's  history  these  feeble  utterances  in 
behalf  of  this  downtrodden  race  will  stand 
as  a  lasting  admonition  of  past  cruelty  and 
neglect  toward  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  this 
country  ;  and  as  a  warning  of  judgments  to 
come,  if  time  continues  and  God  reigns,  unless 
■\ve  discharge  the  obligations  which  He  has 
imposed  upon  this  Government  toward  this 
oppressed  and  persecuted  people. 


THE  UNION  OF  BODY  AND  SOUL. 

The  body  is  more  than  a  shell,  more  than 
a  garment,  more  than  a  house  :  it  is  the  mar- 
ried, co  operating  partner  of  the  spirit.  As 
the  soul  is  fitted  to  be  a  habitation  of  God,  so 
is  the  body  fitted  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
soul.  The  soul  is  no  sooner  affected  by  the 
presence  of  God,  than  the  body  also  is  affect- 
ed. In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  body  takes  on  the  conditions  of  the  spirit. 
If  the  soul  be  in  distress,  the  body  also  is  in 
distress  and  refuses  food,  or  if  food  be  taken, 
the  stomach  has  not  spirit  enough  to  digest  it. 
In  hours  of  social  delight,  the  body  is  as  I 
much  helped  and  comforted  as  the  spirit ;  all 
its  senses  become  keen,  the  appetite  is  lively, 
digestion  is  vigorous.  Every  hour  of  life  the 
body  is  receiving  its  condition  from  the  spirit. 
If  you  pray,  not  only  the  soul,  but  the  body 
also  receives  the  Divine  influence.  If  you^ 
sin,  the  course  fulfills  itself  in  your  soul  and 
body,  at  the  same  time. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THY  BIRTHEIGHT. 
No.  2. 

"The  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends," 
said  a  late  writer,  "  is  not  to  compare  differ- 
ent forms  of  Church  government,  but  to  call 
all  men  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  must  be, 
and  by  whose  Spirit  they  will  be  led  and 
guided  into  all  truth." 

This  embodies  the  fundamental  belief  held 
by  the  Society.  That  God  is  the  Teacher  of 
His  people,  and  that  His  saving  Light  as 
manifested  in  His  dear  Son,  is  sufficient  to 
redeem  every  seeking  soul.  This,  brings  us 
to  the  inquiry,  what  does  this  Birthright  re- 
quire of  those  who,  without  any  will  or  con- 
sent of  their  own,  (being  born  into  member- 
ship), have  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Society, 
growing  up  from  infancy  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  right,  but  often  with  no  clear  under- 
standing of  what  it  bestows  or  what  it  claims 
in  return.  And  here  is  the  labor  of  the  pa- 
rent most  needed.  In  the  tender  years  of 
childhood,  the  mind  is  easily  influenced;  there 
are  few  lessons  more  readily  impressed  on  the 
plastic  understanding,  than  the  simple,  prac- 
tical truths  underlying  our  holy  profession, 


provided  a  beginning  is  made  with  the  first 
dawning  of  intelligence. 

The  parent  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  young  child  as  does  the  Father  above  to 
his  accountable  children.  Desires  must  be 
restrained,  dispositions  controlled,  and  obe- 
dience required  long  before  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  reasoning,  or  of  comprehpnding  the  ex- 
tent of  its  accountability.  The  child  must  be 
encouraged  to  confide  in  his  parents,  and  they 
in  turn,  not  unmindful  of  the  compassion 
which  they  crave  for  themselves,  should  be 
careful  to  exercise  the  same  towards  the  pre- 
cious charge  committed  to  their  care.  Many, 
very  many  of  you,  dear  young  people,  can 
bear  witness  to  this  tender,  guarded  care  on  the 
part  of  your  parents.  You  have  come  to  that 
period  in  your  lives,  when  the  responsibility 
rests  with  yourselves.  Sooner  or  later,  that 
voice  which  is  heard  in  every  soul,  will  address 
to  each  this  momentous  query,  "  Where  art 
thou?"  The  answer  marks  a  turning  point 
in  spiritual  life.  The  awakened,  soul  hastens 
to  acquaint  itself  with  God,  that  it  may  be  at 
peace.  This  leads  to  examination,  and  we 
come  to  appreciate  what  are  the  requirements 
of  this  Birthright. 

Dear  friend,  to  whom  this  call  has  been 
extended,  cast  not  lightly  aside  thy  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  thy  fathers.  Weigh  its 
demands,  measure  its  privileges,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  criticism,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  dis- 
cover, whether  they  are  adapted  to  thy  indi- 
vidual wants.  Be  fully  persuaded  in  thy  own 
mind,  was  the  injunction  of  an  eminent  apos- 
tle. This  is  the  part  of  wisdom  ;  to  disregard 
would  be  wronging  thyself,  and  the  Society 
which  has  extended  its  fostering  care  over  thy 
infantile  years.  There  are  no  unfathomed 
mysteries  in  the  brief  creed  which  it  offers. 
Its  first  obligation  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  living  and  true 
God,  the  Creator  and  upholder  of  all  things. 
In  the  revealings  of  truth,  we  behold  Him  as 
a  loving  Father,  bestowing  his  bounty  on  all 
the  creatures  He  has  made,  dispensing  bless- 
ings with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  claiming 
in  return  a  filial  obedience, — patiently  bear- 
ing with  the  failings  and  departures  of  his 
finite  children, — ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
prodigal,  hearing,  even  when  afar  off,  his 
hungering  cry  for  the  bread  of  his  father's 
house.  It  teaches  that  "  God  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness" — but  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  at  various  times  and  under  wide- 
ly differing  circumstances,  has  sent  his  cho- 
sen servants, — adapting  to  the  wants  of  his 
creatures  the  messages  of  love  or  of  warning 
which  they  have  been  commissioned  to  bear 
to  the  children  of  men.  It  asks  you  to  accept 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  dear  Son,  and  sent  of  the  Fa- 
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ther,  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  your  lives.  On 
these  are  based  the  Testimonies  held  by  the 
Society,  to  which,  as  heirs  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers,  it  claims  your  earnest  ad- 
herence. Would  we  be  the  disciples  of  Him 
who  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood  ? 
would  we  learn  the  way  of  acceptance  with 
the  Father  of  mercies?  let  us  copy  his  ex- 
ample. He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners.  To  this  purity  of 
life  we  are  individually  called,  writh  the  as- 
surance that  we  shall  find  help  in  every  time 
of  need.  None  can  say  they  are  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  are  unwilling  to  follow  where 
he  directs ;  the  path  may  seem  thorny,  but  it 
leads  to  a  quiet  habitation  where  the  soul  finds 
peace  and  rest.  It  offers  no  fig-leaf  covering  be- 
hind which  the  guilty  conscience  may  seek  to 
hide  from  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  no  veil  of  a 
shadowy  dispensation  separates  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  The  Shekina  to  which  it  invites, 
waits  no  priestly  benediction,  but  fills  the 
"  living  temple  with  its  holy  presence." 

The  importance  of  holding  the  truth  in 
simplicity  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  As  I  look  over  the  troubled  waters  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  into  which  the  rigid 
dogmas  of  theologians  have  plunged  the  young 
.inquirer,  and  the  abysmal  depths  through 
which  the  arm  of  Everlasting  Love  has  been 
extended  to  save  the  soul  despairing  of  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  so  freely  offered  for  its 
acceptance,  remembering  the  fearful  doom 
of  eternal  reprobation  that  haunted  my  feeble 
aspirations  for  a  "  closer  walk  with  God," 
through  many  years  of  my  younger  life,  I 
feel  it  enjoined  upon  me  to  warn  you  against 
setting  any  limit  to  the  free  gift  of  the  Father's 
love;  and  also  to  assert  that  all  the  dark  and 
partial  dogmas  which  disfigure  the  creeds  of 
men  have  grown  out  of  their  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  mission  of  our  dear  Lord,  which 
clouded  the  vision  of  his  immediate  followers. 
In  the  light  of  the  advancing  rays  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  these  gloomy  views  are  dis- 
sipating, and  the  broader  ground  of  our  holy 
profession,  which  holds  that  "  God  willeth  not 
the  death  of  any,"  is  finding  a  lodgment  in 
the  hearts  of  his  children. 

L.  J.  R. 

4'7i  mo.  1st,  18G9. 


Few  of  us  perhaps  know  what  exquisite 
delight  we  throw  away  by  the  thought— Whal 
is  the  harm  of  this?   The  harm  is  the  harm 

it  docs  w\  the  use  is  (lie  good  we  gel  by  i(. 
A  single  eye  will  gather  light  enough  from 
experience  to  avoid  what  is  injurious,  and 
Choose  what  is  essentially  good;  and  God 
vouchsafes  to  our  simplicity  the  guidance  He 
refuses  to  our  frowardncss. —  C.  Fry, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 

In  reading  the  contribution  entitled  "  An- 
other Q.uerv,"  signed  N.  P.,  and  pub- 
lished in  No.  3  of  the  present  volume, 
the  feeling  has  arisen  that  not  only  a  para- 
graph or  two  in  it,  but  occasionally  in  other 
recent  articles,  upon  the  subject  of  prayer, 
may  tend  to  cloud  the  minds  of  inquisitive, 
though  earnest  and  sincere  seekers  after  truth. 
Portions  of  the  article  we  would  probably  all 
unite  with,  and  it  may  be  that  N.  P.  holds 
views  identical  with  those  I  am  about  to  ex- 
press— but  to  me  the  language  is  at  least  open 
to  a  misconstruction  that  may  prove  a  stumb- 
ling block. 

"  It  seems  strange  that  any  should  expect 
bv  prayer  to  change  the  purposes  of  Deity. 
My  view  is  that  when  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  my  own  insufficiency,  and  feeling  a  spirit 
of  prayer,  it  is  to  me  an  evidence  that  what 
I  am  led  to  ask  for,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  mind,"  says  my  friend  N.  P.  That 
by  any  means  we,  the  finite,  should  overpower 
or  change  the  will  of  the  Infinite,  is,  I  suppose, 
not  believed  by  any  one;  but  that  God  has 
appointed  prayer — true  and  faith-born  prayer, 
as  a  means  of  changing  results,  as  a  means 
by  which  we  may  attain  ends  otherwise  un- 
obtained,  many  certainly  do  believe,  and  the 
reading  of  language  similar  to  that  quoted 
revives  the  uncomfortable  feeling  attending 
the  view  sometimes  held  forth,  that  God  seeks 
to  glorify  himself  through  our  nothingness 
and  self-abasement,  and  demands  that  we 
shall  supplicate  him  with  the  certainty  that 
the  results  will  remain  as  though  we  had  not 
thought  of  supplication. 

I  believe  God  created  us  rational  beings, 
and  our  chief  end  is  to  glorify  him,  not  by 
self-abasement,  but  by  so  living  that  our  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter  may  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  his  laws,  obedience  to  which  results  in 
this  happiness  ;  self  abasement  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  departure  from  his  law,  and  the  eon- 
sequent  failure  and  disgrace  following  the 
preferring  of  our  wisdom  to  His.  The  mo- 
ment we  recognize  this  result,  and  pray  to  bo 
forgiven,  asking  for  strength  to  return  to  him, 
we  again  enter  the  domain  of  love  ;  even 
the  humiliation  of  acknowledged  error  being 
changed  to  a  chastened  happiness,  and  a  fear 
of  our  own  strength,  lest  we  fall  again. 

I  believe  that  Prayer  is  the  duty  and  the 
pleasure  of  every  true  Christian,  and  T  cannot 
think  that  being  so,  it  accomplishes  nothing. 
The  entire  life  and  teaching  of  JesUB  breathes 
love  to  man,  ami  makes  love  to  God  and  man 
a  Christian's  highest  duty  ;  can  /  ove  demand 
that  we  ask,  and  yet  say  "it  will  in  DO  wise 
change  my  purpose?"  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  things  of  God  except  by  inspiration, 
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yet  I  think  we  may  rest  assured  that  true 
prayer  availeth  much,  not  only  in  bringing 
us  into  harmony  with  Christ  our  Master,  but 
in  bringing  the  desired  result,  if  it  would  be 
Inst  for  us,  and  in  bringing  us  into  a  truer 
and  better  knowledge  of  God's  purposes,  and 
of  what  would  be  desirable,  if  our  prayer  is 
amiss.  True  and  helpful  prayers  are  often 
offered,  that  ask  for  that  which  is  not  best, 
and  therefore  not  granted ;  these  are  not  in 
the  name  or  power  of  Christ,  but  may  be  in 
the  best  light  of  him  who  prays,  and  be  as 
freely  and  as  lovingly  answered  to  his  condi- 
tion, as  when  he  grows  into  the  knowledge 
and  strength  of  grace,  and  asks  not  amiss. 

In  No.  1  of  the  present  volume,  under  the 
head  of  "Prayer,"  occurs  the  sentence  "The 
higher  man's  conceptions  of  God  become,  the 
less  he  prays,  but  the  more  he  is  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  prayer ;"  while  doubtless  not 
changing  the  sense  of  the  writer  at  all,  I 
would  change  the  words,  so  as  to  say  "  The 
higher  man's  conceptions  of  God  become,  the 
more  constant  is  his  prayer,  until  it  becomes 
almost  an  atmosphere,  in  which  he  lives  and 
has  his  being." 

I  am  glad  T.  added  his  very  acceptable 
article,  alluding  to  a  state  in  which  Prayer 
is  so  peculiarly  strengthening  and  soothing, 
and  also  the  Extract  above  quoted  from. 

While  recognizing  and  rejoicing  in  the 
awakening  of  a  desire  within  our  Society  to 
re-investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
stand,  and  bring  our  principles  and  profes- 
sions again  to  the  test  of  "  the  Light,"  let  us  be 
careful  that  we  say  what  we  mean,  speak  of 
what  we  know,  and  shed  light  rather  than 
darkness  upon  the  subjects  we  deal  with,  for, 
as  N.  P.  says,  many  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge— and  I  might  add  lack  knowledge,  be- 
cause they  look  to  outward  teachers,  and  the 
blind  lead  the  blind  till  both  fall  into  the 
ditch.  P. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

From  the  Philadelphia  I  edgrer. 
STANDARDS  OF  DUTY. 

No  one  ever  yet  attained  to  greatness,  who 
imitated  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
others.  There  never  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  perfect  man  of  business,  one  who  has  not 
sometimes  come  short  of  complete  success, 
when  by  greater  diligence  and  prudence,  or 
by  more  energy  or  accuracy,  he  might  have 
done  better.  There  never  was  a  perfect  poet 
or  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  physician  or  lawyer. 
No  one  would  attain  to  eminence  in  any  of 
these  pursuits,  by  imitating  the  failings  as  well 
as  the  excellencies  of  even  the  most  distin- 
guished, in  their  professions.  The  wise  man 
studies  the  points  of  excellence  in  each,  and 
marks  their  various  approaches  to  perfection,  I 


and  how  they  were  acquired,  and  if  he  studies 
their  faults,  it  is  only  to  avoid  them.  The 
man  who  aims  most  earnestly  at  a  perfect 
standard,  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  Though  he  may  fall  far  below  his  mark, 
yet  his  progress  will  be  rapid,  his  attainments 
great,  and  thus  trained  and  disciplined,  he 
may  even  appear  to  others  to  have  attained 
to  that  for  which  he  still  labors  and  hopes. 

The  same  truth  applies  in  matters  of  the 
heart  and  life.  Those  who  are  aiming  at  a 
perfect  standard  of  excellence  in  social, 
moral  and  religious  life,  following  it,  though 
it  may  beat  a  distance  discouraging  to  them- 
selves, are  really  making  the  greatest  ap- 
proach to  what  they  seek,  and  are  daily  im- 
proving and  progressing  in  excellence  and 
virtue.  It  is  true  that  such  a  life  requires 
constant  watchfulness,  but  this  will  soon  be- 
come easy  and  instructive.  Habits  of  untir- 
ing vigilance,  difficult  and  painful  at  the  out- 
set, when  once  formed,  yield  a  compound  in- 
terest in  their  results.  The  formation  of  good 
habits  is  like  the  planting  of  an  acorn,  which, 
in  that  form,  is  so  feeble  that  an  infant's  foot 
may  crush  it,  but  ultimately  becomes  an  oak 
which  giants  cannot  shake.  A  life  aiming  at 
perfection  requires  attention  to  minute  duties 
that  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  over- 
looked. Little  things  form  the  character, 
little  virtues  practiced  faithfully  make  great 
ones  easy,  and  make  up  in  number  what  they 
seem  to  lack  in  importance.  Just  as  all  the 
daily  drilling  of  troops  in  time  of  peace 
enables  them  to  face  the  enemy  with  confi- 
dence in  the  day  of  battle,  so  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  little  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties that  daily  beset  mankind,  are  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  those  virtuous  principles 
that  will  support  them  in  the  hour  of  great- 
est danger.  The  little  duty  is  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  higher.  As  he  who  should  despise  the 
simpler  problems  of  Euclid,  because  they 
seem  so  meagre  in  their  results,  could  never 
reach  the  higher  mathematics,  or  make  those 
far-reaching  calculations  upon  which  so  much 
of  practical  science  depends,  so  he  who  des- 
pises the  minor  virtues  and  duties  of  life, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  nearly  all  prac- 
tical good,  can  never  attain  to  an  experience 
of  the  higher. 

The  man  who  is  scrupulous  in  honesty  to  a 
fraction,  and  steadily  resists  every  temptation 
to  overreach  in  the  smallest  matters,  will 
gradually  acquire  a  principle  so  firm,  that  no 
opportunity,  however  alluring,  could  for  a 
moment  even  tempt  him  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
tegrity. And  the  same  is  true  with  all  the  i 
virtues.  High  aims  and  constant  minute  en-j 
deavors  to  follow  up  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion in  everything,  are  the  great  means  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.    It  is  true  that  this  i 
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implies  a  daily  struggle  and  effort  that  may 
seem  hard  to  many.  If  an  inward  love  for 
excellence  and  a  strong  will  to  pursue  it  do 
not  enter  into  this  struggle,  no  progress  in 
virtue  will  be  made.  In  making  perfection 
their  aim,  they  must  daily  strive  to  live  up 
practically  to  what  they  hold  theoretically. 
When  they  become  conscious  of  any  duty  it 
must  be  done  fearlessly,  thoroughly,  and  at 
whatever  sacrifice.  In  every  part  of  their 
conduct,  their  company,  their  reading,  their 
habits  of  any  kind,  in  the  health  of  their  bo- 
dies, the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  every  social  and  religious 
duty,  while  they  aim  at  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  most  excellent  way,  they  must  ac- 
curately practice  each  new  lesson  as  fast  as 
they  gain  it.  It  is  thus  that  all  advances  in 
knowledge  become  vitalized. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


If  thou  cculd  trace  the  ebbings  and  flow- 
3    ings  of  the  tide  of  feeling,  thou  would,  my 
beloved  friend,  view  my  little  bark  often 
floating  upon  an  unstable  element.  Some 
it    ability  has  been  witnessed  to  exercise  a  care 
r    to  keep  it  from  foundering,  although  it  has 
,'e    cost  considerable  effort  to  preserve  a  proper 
balance.    Thou  gave  evidence  in  thy  truly 
-.    welcome  fold,  of  having  a  just  sense  of  my 
]  |  experience  since  our  separation — "  working 
\    among  the  rubbish ;"  no  language  could  have 
«t    better  expressed  it.    The  cares  of  the  world 
g   and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  were  repre- 
lt.   sented  in  former  times  as  obstacles  to  the 
w   growth  of  the  good  seed,  and  do  they  not  now 
i,e   as  effectually  choke  and  prevent  the  free  bud- 
;eT  ding  of  the  heavenly  plant  in  many  minds 
..'r   where  the  gracious  Husbandman  hath  a  right 
,    to  expect  even  much  fruit?    How  bountifully 
jcj  hath  He,  in  many  instances,  dispensed  his 
J  i choicest  blessings,  and  alas  for  the  increase! 
jjj  Thus  /  feel,  and  thus  I  speak  to  thee,  who  will 
J  not,  I  am  sure,  suspect  me  for  a  moment  of 
j  assuming  the  judgment  seat  toward  my  breth- 
ren whom  I  love  in  the  truth — kind  hearts 
0j  and  clear  intellects — but  that  which  is  lacking 
J  cannot  be  numbered.   Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
fjj  have  put  this  on  paper,  but  thy  just  apprecia- 
El  tion  of  the  "  mingled  cup"  seemed  to  open  the 
way  lor  a  little  freedom  of  expression.  "We  have 
jff  ihad  several  silent  meetings  as  to  vocal  testi- 

k  mony.    Last  First  day  week,  gave  us  a 

fJ  short  "lively  communication  near  the  close  of 
jthe  meeting,  <>n  the  necessity  of  minding  the 
restrictions  of  Truth,  and  attending  closely  to 
J  its  limitations  in  our  own  breasts;  it  seemed 


to  me  "  a  word  in  season."  Near  the  hour  of 
closing  last  First-day,  there  w?as  spread  before 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
principles  in  which  we,  profess  to  rest  our  faith 
and  the  necessity  of  strict  watchfulness  to  its 
teachings,  but,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
that  the  testimony  was  even  eagerly  received 
by  many,  I  could  but  remember  the*  instruc- 
tive parable  wherein  we  are  told,  that  many 
received  the  "  word  gladly,"  but  for  want  of 
root  it  perished. 

The  shadows  have  not  passed  away — the 
morning  dawneth  not  yet — but  it  was  comfort- 
ing to  have  thee  reiterate  what  had  consol- 
ingly presented  itself  to  my  mind — that  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  is  as  sure  with  the  night 
as  with  the  brightness  of  day — and  yet  how 
ardently  we  watch,  and  almost  impatiently 
too.  This  appears  to  have  been  experienced 
also  by  those  who  have  gone' before  us.  The 
illustrious  Paul,  when  upon  the  tossing  ele- 
ment, and  fearing  shipwreck,  signified  they 
"cast  anchor  and  wished  for  the  light,"  and 
he  further  says  "  it  is  given  us  not  only  to  be- 
lieve, but  also  to  suffer."  Oh !  then,  for 
ability  to  obey  the  injunction  "  in  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls."  It  is  cheering — yea 
it  is  enlivening  to  my  drooping  spirits,  even 
to  hear  of  the  resurrection,  and  though  I  re- 
ceive the  tidings  not  as  some  formerly,  yet 
will  thou  be  surprised  and  consider  me  cen- 
surable, when  I  acknowledge  I  would  rather 
put  my  finger  to  the  print  of  the  nails  and 
the  hand  into  the  side,  than  that  faith 
should  be  weak.  Thy  present  state  of  enjoy- 
ment renews  the  recollection  of  what  the 
master  said,  and  which  situation  I  have  oft 
looked  desiringly  toward — that  there  be  some 
present  who  should  not  taste  death  until  they 
know  the  kingdom  to  come  with  power. 
Continue,  therefore,  my  precious  friend,  to 
be  a  waymark — a  confirmation — a  testifier 
in  this  our  day,  to  the  truths  spoken  afore- 
time. In  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses  all 
things  shall  be  established. 


COMMERCIAL  MORALITY. 

The  commercial  morality  of  this  nation  is 
corrupt  to  a  fearful  extent.  If  I  make  any 
allusion  to  this  melancholy  fact,  people  say  : 
'*  Oh  you  do  not  understand  business.  Now, 
if  business  were  a  correct  thing,  I  think  I 
could  understand  it  if  it  were  conducted  upon 
perfectly  honest  and  straightforward  princi- 
ples. I  am  not  such  a  simpleton  ;>s  not  to  he 
able  to  see  when  a  thing  is  honest  or  dis- 
honest; and  if  there  be  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business  which  is  so  intricate,  shuffling 
and  complex  that  T  cannot  understand 
whether  it  is  honest  or  not,  then  I  say  it  is 
something*  which  needs  looking  into  and  re- 
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quires  alteration.  When  a  common-sense 
Christian  man  cannot  understand  business,  it 
is  time  that  business  should  know  that  it  has 
no  business  to  be  such  business  as  it  is. — 
8purgeon. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  10,  1869. 

The  Death  Penalty. — It  appears  strange 
and  inconsistent  that  in  the  19th  Century  of 
the  Christian  era  there  should  be  a  necessity 
to  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple on  acconnt  of  a  penal  statute  so  much- at 
variance  with  the  Christian  Code  as  that 
of  Capital  Punishment.    But  from  the  indif- 
ference manifested  by  some  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  age  in  relation  to  the  subject? 
we  fear  that  the  present  Legislature  will  ad- 
jqurn  without  repealing  this  unrighteous  law, 
and  removing  from  the  statute  book  this  crim- 
son stain.   By  the  recent  contributions  of  our 
friend  L.  J.  R.,  the  subject  has  been  brought 
before  our  readers,  and  while  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Society  there  may  be  no  special 
need  of  argumentation,  yet  it  is  well  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  we  are  doing  our  part  in  aid 
of  this  momentous  reform.    If  men  could  be 
impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  holy 
germ  that  lies  within  them,  which  constitutes 
them  temples  of  God,  it  certainly  would  ren- 
der more  inviolate  human  life  by  increasing 
a  reverence  for  it.    We  believe  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  entertain  the  view  that 
it  is  better  to  save  life  than  to  destroy  it. 
Justice  and  humanity  forbid  the  infliction  of 
needless  punishment,  and  all  beyond  what  is 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  Society,  must 
be  regarded  as  criminal  and  therefore  repre- 
hensible. 

The  offender  already  within  the  grasp  of 
the  law,  and  powerless  within  the  prison  cell, 
being  guarded  with  a  vigilance  calculated  to 
remove  all  fear,  what  is  our  duty  toward 
him  ?  Shall  we  not  remember  that  the  Al- 
mighty delighteth  in  "mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice?" and  endeavor  to  be  instrumental  by 
kindly  words  and  deeds,  in  arousing  his  latent 
spiritual  perceptions,  so  that  he  may  take 
hold  of  the  merciful  invitation — "Come  now 
and  let  us  reason  together  saith  the  Lord — 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 


as  white  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.    Isaiah  1.-18. 

By  appropriate  means  the  most  reckless 
and  depraved  may  become  virtuous.  The 
murderer  is  not  always  among  the  most  de- 
graded, nor  is  he  a  sinner  above  all  men. 
Circumstances  may  greatly  modify  though 
not  excuse  guilt.  Like  Cain,  he  may  feel 
that  his  punishment  is  greater  than  he  can 
bear,  and  like  him  he  should  be  so  protected 
as  to  live  the  full  time  assigned  him  by  the 
great  Arbiter  of  men. 

To  say  that  he  who  has  committed  murder 
cannot  be  reformed  is  at  variance  with  divine 
testimony,  and  is  questioning  the  power  of 
boundless  grace.    One  instance  which  has 
occurred  within  a  few  years,  we  will  narrate, 
it  being  among  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  death  penalty  which 
have  come  under  our  special  notice.    It  is 
that  of  a  poor  ignorant  woman  whose  tem- 
per when  excited  knew  no  bounds.    In  a  fit 
of  passion  she  struck  her  husband  with  so 
much  force  as  to  kill  him,  and  then  attempted 
to  conceal  her  guilt  by  burning  the  body. 
This  terrible  deed  would  seem  too  revolting 
to  be  recited  but  for  the  sequel.    In  the 
County  where  it  occurred,  there  was  a  strong 
opposition  to  Capital  Punishment,  and  rather 
than  hang  a  woman,  the  prisoner  was  con* 
victed  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  twelve  years. 
When  she  was  received  into  the  Institution 
her  appearance  and  manner  were  anything 
but  promising.    Her  heart  appeared  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  "  nether  mill-stone."  But, 
in  process  of  time,  she  was  not  so  indifferent  to 
kindness,  and  received  her  visitors,  if  not  cor- 
dially, with  less  apparent  repugnance.  The 
change  was  gradual  until  she  became  as  one 
"  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind." 

In  turn,  it  was  hers  to  manifest  a  desire 
for  good,  and  for  the  visits  of  those  who  could 
speak  to  her  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things. ' 
Yes,  this  depraved  creature  became  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term. 
With  humility  and  meekness  she  acknowf 
led  the  Power  which  had  redeemed  her  from 
sin  and  transgression,  and  had  given  her  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy.  After  aj 
few  years  her  health  declined,  and  within  the; 
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prison  walls,  but  with  a  freed  spirit  she  bade 
adieu  to  those  around  her,  with  a  triumphant 
faith  in  the  love  and  goodness  of  Him  whose 
"  mercies  are  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 

The  language  of  the  Psalmist  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  wonderful  change  wrought  in 
poor  Maria.  The  Lord  "brought  me  up  out 
of  an  horrible  pit — out  of  the  miry  clay  and 
set  my  feet  upon  a  rock — and  He  hath  put  a 
new  song  io  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God."    Isaiah  40  c.  2-3  v. 

The  following  letter  from  John  Bright,  M. 
P.,  addressed  to  one  of  our  countrymen  who 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  is  forcible  and  to  the  point : 

M.  H.  Bovee,  Esq. 

Bear  Sir  :  I  do  not  think  the  punishment 
of  death  is  necessary  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  society;  and  I  believe  its  total  abo- 
lition would  not  tend  to  increase  those  crimes 
which  it  is  now  supposed  by  many  to  prevent. 
The  security  and  well-being  of  society  do  not 
depend  on  the  severity  of  punishments.  Bar- 
barism in  the  law  promotes  barbarism  among 
those  subject  to  the  law;  and  acts  of  cruelty 
under  the  law,  become  examples  of  similar 
acts  done  contrary  to  law. 

The  real  security  for  human  life  is  to  be 
found  in  a  reverence  for  it.  If  the  law  re- 
garded it  as  inviolable,  then  the  people  would 
begin  also  so  to  regard  it.  A  deep  reverence 
for  human  life  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
executions  in  the  prevention  of  murder,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  great  security  for  human  life. 
The  law  of  capital  punishment,  whilst  pre- 
tending to  support  this  reverence,  does,  in 
fact,  tend  to  destroy  it. 

If  the  death  penalty  is  of  any  force  in  any  case 
to  deter  from  crime,  it  is  of  much  more  force 
in  lessening  our  chief  security  against  it,  for 
it  proclaims  the  fact  that  kings,  parliament, 
judges,  and  juries  may  determine  when  and 
how  men  may  be  put  to  death  by  violence,  and 
familiarity  with  this  idea  cannot  strengthen 
the  reverence  for  human  life. 

To  put  to  death  for  crimes,  civil  or  politi- 
cal, is  to  give  proof  of  weakness  rather  than 
Strength,  and  of  barbarism  rather  than  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

If  the  United  States  could  get  rid  of 
the  gallows,  it  would  not  stand  long  here. 
One  by  one,  we  "  Americanize  "  our  institu- 
tions; and  I  hope,  in  all  that  is  good,  we  ma y 
not  be  unwilling  to  follow  yon.  I  am,  wry 
truly  yours,  '.John  BRIGHT.  " 


Married,  on  the  18th  of  Third  month,  1869,  with 
the  approbation  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Wil- 
liam H.  Vandegrift,  son  of  Jesse  and  Susan  Van- 
degrift, of  Byberry,  to  Sarah  T.,daughter  of  John  M. 
and  Mary  Ann  Comly,  of  Upper  Dublin,  Penna. 


Correction. — The  initials  appended  to  lift  artiole 

entitled  "The  Good  Old  Way,"  in  last  week's  is 
sue,  should  bo  I.  HM  instead  of  S.  II. 


Died,  suddenly  at  Bloomfield,  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  Canada  West,  of  heart  disease,  on  the  2d  of 
Second  month,  1869,  Catharine,  wife  of  Stephen 
White,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age.    In  her  death 
our  Society  has  lost  a  valuable  member,  and  the 
poor  a  warm-hearted  sympathizing  friend.  She 
became  a  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting 
by  convincement,  and  for  many  years  usefully  filled 
the  responsible  stations  of  Elder  and  overseer,  being 
well  qualified  for  the  duties  by  the  adornment  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.    She  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings,  and  an  excellent  example  therein, 
evincing  by  her  solid  reverential  countenance  that 
her  devoted  spirit  was  holding  communion  with  the 
Father.   Although  called  away  suddenly  she  was 
found  ready.  The  day  before  her  death,  while  con- 
versing with  the  writer,  she  mentioned  the  liability 
of  her  speedy  dissolution  with  as  much  composure 
as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
day,  saying,  "I  see  nothing  in  my  way."  The 
funeral  took  place  on  the  6'h,  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  concourse  of  near  relatives  and  friends,  and 
proved  a  solemn  favored  season,  evidently  proving 
that  a  mother  in  our  Israel  was  taken  from  among 
us.    Deeply  feeling  our  loss,  we  doubt  not  that  her 
purified  spirit  received  the  welcome  invitation  of 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat ; 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me."  C.  B. 

 ,  in  Lampeter,  at  the  residence  of  Mark  P. 

Cooper,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1869,  after  a 
short  illness,  Lydia  P.  Brinton,  widow  of  Samuel 
Brinton,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  the  county  of  Prince 

Edward,  Ontario,  of  paralysis,  on  the  30th  of  Third 
month,  1868,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Stewart 
Christy,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  In  her  death 
society  has  lost  a  worthy  member,  and  the  poor  a 
sympathizing  friend,  whose  heart  and  hand  were 
ever  open  to  relieve  their  necessities.  She  was  a 
valuable  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting, 
one  of  those  humble  unassuming  Christians  whose 
virtues  were  best  known  by  her  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. She  was,  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word, 
"a  mother  to  the  motherless, ''  treating  the  orphan 
children  under  her  care  with  the  same  t< ■ndenm-s 
as  her  own,  as  was  testilied  to  by  one  who  was 
under  her  parental  care  from  two  years  old  to  man- 
hood. Truly  she  was  a  rare  example  ol  the  Christian 
virtues,  observing  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto 
others  as  she  would  that  they  should  do  to  her. 

 ,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third  month  22d,  at 

the  residence  of  her  son,  Robert  E.  Evans,  Ann  . 
widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Evans,  in  the  8f)th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  Thiid  month  21st,  KstBCOA  W.  Hu.l»orjj, 

in  her  40th  year,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  hold  at  Race  street. 


correction. 

In  marriage  notice  of  Anson  Rogers  and  Elisabeth 
K.  Dillingham,  Contained  in  lnUlliijtnctr  of  Third 
month  27th,  1869,  it  should  read  in  Hvonviile,  in- 
stead of  GVecfU't/fa,  N.  Y. 
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friends'  publication  association. 
The  executive  Committee  will  meet  Sixth-day 
afternoon  next,  at  3  o'clock.    Business  preparatory 
to  the  Anuual  Meeting. 

Twos.  Garrigues,  Cleric. 

The  Treasurer  of"  Friends7  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedinen"  has  received  during 
the  month  : 

From  City  contributions   $  58 

"    L.  P.  Yeatman,  Hockessen,  Del   5 

"    Confidence,  Penna    5 

"    Friends  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  add  101 

$169 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  31,  1869.        30  N.  Third  St. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  promotion  of  First  day  Schools  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Darby,  on  Seventh- day, 
Fourth  month  17th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  hold 
two  sessions.  Reports  are  desired  and  delegates  in- 
vited from  all  Schools,  First-day  Reading  Associ- 
ations, and  kindred  organizations,  in  order  that  a 
full  report  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence. All  who  feel  interested  are  invited  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Market  street  and  Walnut  street  Railways  convey 
passengers  to  Darby  Road,  from  whence  cars  leave 
every  SO  minutes  for  Darby. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  )  ni  , 
Lydia  H.Hall, 

To  facilitate  business,  please  forward  reports  to 
the  clerks  by  14th  instant,  directed  to  717  Willow 
street,  Philadelphia. 

A  Rule  for  Talkers. — No  one  who 
wishes  that  conversation  should  be  pleasant 
to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  himself,  should 
speak  more  than  two  or  three  sentences  at 
once.^  However  much  he  may  have  to  say, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  agreeably  said  for 
giving  others  the  opportunity  of  assenting, 
illustrating,  qualifying,  or  even  contradict- 
ing. The  ball  needs  to  be  returned  by  the 
opposite  player  to  make  a  lively  game. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  21. 

In  introducing  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  recently  received  from  our  Teachers, 
our  ^  comment  is  simply  the  old  story  over 
again— their  untiring  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
confided  to  them,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  ob- 
jects of  these  exertions  to  profit  by  them.  In 
view  of  which  the  query  arises  again  and 
again,  can  Friends  permit  this  good  work  to 
fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  means  ?  The 
transit' on  of  these  poor  people,  so  often  al- 
luded to,  is  still  progressing,  and  not  yet  at- 
tained ;  a  few  years  of  fostering  care  and  it 
is  hoped  the  work  will  be  measurably  accom- 
plished. 

Jennie  Spear,  located  at  Manassas,  in  al- 
luding to  the  number  in  attendance,  writes  : 


"  They  keep  me  very  busy,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
can  hardly  do  justice  to  so  many  ;  but  I  call 
on  some  of  my  advanced  scholars  when  I 
need  assistance,  and  so  get  along  very  well. 
Although  the  school  house  is  very  uncomfort- 
able and  inconvenient,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
plastered  and  is  minus  two  doors,  with  a  great 
scarcity  of  desks  and  benches,  still,  as  wTe 
have  got  along  so  far  during  the  winter,  I 
think  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied  still  longer. 
I  know  the  children  cannot  learn  as  fast  as 
they  would  in  a  good  comfortable  school 
room,  but  I  know  they  do  learn,  and  think  it 
severe  punishment  to  be  kept  from  school 
even  for  a  single  day.  Some  of  them  are 
great  grown  men,  and  they  manifest  the  same 
interest  in  study  as  the  younger  ones.  Many 
of  them  come  four  or  five  miles  to  school, 
and  are  amongst  the  mo?t  punctual. 

"The  Sabbath  school  is  quite  large,  and  I 
can  see  an  increasing  interest  in  it.  I  am  not 
tired  of  the  work,  yet  every  day  I  see  new  re- 
sponsibilities— there  are  so  many  wrong  feel- 
ings to  overcome,  so  much  that  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  the  gentle  Nazarine,  and 
sometimes  the  fruits  of  our  labor  are  so  long 
being  manifested — but  then  I  try  to  remember 
their  early  training  and  consequent  disadvan- 
tages. The  children  seem  to  want  to  do  right, 
when  convinced  which  course  of  conduct  is 
right.  I  send  a  specimen  of  writing,  by  a 
good  boy  who  tries  to  improve  all  his  time." 

Miss  Jennie  Spear. — "  I  take  my  pen  in 
hand  to  inform  you  how  long  I  have  been 
going  to  school.  I  started  last  January  (1868) 
and  have  lost  six  or  seven  weeks  between  the 
time."  (In  addition  of  course  to  the  summer 
recess  of  several  months  of  which  he  takes  no 
account.)  "  I  dont  know  whether  I  have 
learned  fast  or  not,  but  I  have  writen  severl 
letters  to  my  brother  in  Texas  and  have  re- 
seived  severl  from  him,  and  have  read  them. 
And  I  have  also  writen  to  my  uncle  in  New 
York  city,  and  have  reseived  ansurs  from 
him.  I  can  also  read  his  letters,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  can  read  and  write,  it  gives  such 
satisfaction  to  father  and  mother.  I  am  in  i 
hopes  that  our  school  may  continue,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the  scholars  come 
in.  I  would  like  to  see  as  many  as  we  had  f 
last  winter,  if  no  more',  and  that  was  thirty- 
four.  And  I  would  be  glad  if  our  parents  J 
would  see  to  bringing  wood  to  this  school. 
Now,  my  dear  school-mates,  now  is  the  time 
for  us  all  to  lam  all  we  can  and  improve  our* 
time  as  well  as  we  can,  and  mind  what  our! 
teacher  says.    No  more  at  present. 

"  From  your  scholar, 

"  Charlie  German." 

[The  above  letter  is  given  "verbatim  et 
literatu m,"  minus  of  course  the  penmanship, 
which  is  more  than  creditable.] 
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Benjamin  F.  Grant,  the  colored  teacher 
at  Manassas,  Va.,  returns  grateful  thanks  for 
the  kindness  shown  him,  and  informs  us  he 
purposes  going  to  school  himself  the  coming 
summer.  He  speaks  very  encouragingly  of 
both  the  Day  and  Sabbath  school  under  his 
care,  the  latter  numbering  from  30  to  35 
scholars ;  closing  with  one  of  his  hearty 
"  Lord  bless  you,  and  the  good  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged." 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd  writes  from  Waterford, 
Va.,  "I  have  had  a  large  attendance  this 
winter,  though  it  will  probably  be  much  less 
next  month,  as  spring  work  will  oblige  many 
of  them  to  leave  school.  I  am  obliged  to 
call  on  some  of  the  more  advanced  ones  every 
day  for  assistance,  and  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
them  manage  the  classes  of  which  they  have 
the  charge.  There  are  several  of  the  girls 
who  would  make  good  teachers,  and  I  regret 
so  much  that  they  cannot  come  more  regularly 
to  school. 

"  The  fifty  cents  per  month  is  paid  cheer- 
fully by  those  who  feel  able,  still  in  the  four 
past  months  we  have  collected  only  thirty  dol- 
lars." She  goes  on  to  narrate  a  new  mode  of 
giving  the  Freedmm  business  ideas,  stating — 
"We  have  three  'Directors'  to  collect  this 
money  and  attend  to  all  the  business  of  the 
school.  They  meet  once  a  week,  and  after 
they  have  attended  to  any  business  which 
they  may  have  on  hand,  J.  M.  Wood  and 
myself  read  to  them,  and  generally  some  of 
them  read  or  recite  selected  pieces.  They 
are  learning  to  do  business  in  a  much  more 
orderly  manner  than  at  first." 

The  school  of  Harriet  Jenkins,  our 
colored  teacher  at  Falls  Church,  has  increased 
wonderfully.  In  the  Tenth  month  last  she 
had  only  thirty-eight  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-one.  Now,  she  reports 
seventy,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty- 
five  !  None  of  these  are  in  the  alphabet— 45 
read— 65  write— 55  are  in  arithmetic,  while  of 
the  entire  number  48  are  between  6  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Mary  E.  McBrtde,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
has  still  a  flourishing  school,'  She  has  a  large 
class  advanced  to  the  "  Fourth  Reader, "  and 
some  in  "  United  State*  History  and  Scholar* 
Companion."  With  her  school,  as  with  others, 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  advancement. 

"Maggie  Lewis"  who  has  often  been  spoken 

of  in  this  school  and  who  has  been  studiously 

endeavoring  to  fit  herself  for  the  position  of 
a  teacher,  lias  for  some  time  been  receiving  a 
moderate  compensation  as  an  assistant,  ap- 
pears very  grateful  i<>  us.  and  in  a,  recent 
letter  remarks,  "  I  will  try  to  bo  worthy  of 


your  confidence  by  doing  all  I  can  to  assist 
Miss  Mary  h\  her  work  of  education,"  closing 
with  the  words,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  kind  friends  North,  I  remain," 
&c,  &c.    This  letter  is  admirably  written. 

We  have  cheering  intelligence  as  to  the 
condition  of  our  four  schools  in  South  Caro- 
lina. A  letter  from  one  of  our  teachers  there 
says  : 

"  Government  has  offered  to  build  a  School- 
house  here,  if  any  person,  or  association  will 
secure  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  erect  it. 
Land  is  selling  here  for  little  or  nothing.  I 
hope  there  may  be  some  one  or  more  who 
may  feel  like  securing  a  small  piece  so  that  a 
permanent  building  may  be  erected,  so  as 
firmly  to  establish  a  school  here  which  will 
be  a  monument  of  your  love  for  these  peo- 
ple." 

Our  corps  of  teachers  in  that  locality  as 
well  as  elsewhere  is  working  nobly.  Isabella 
Letvis  (colored)  still  has  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary department  very  satisfactorily. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that,  in  the  full  belief 
that  "someone  or  more"  friends  will  feel 
the  importance  of  securing  the  permanency 
above  alluded  to  and  cheerfully  advance  the 
funds  requisite  for  that  purpose,  some  steps 
have  been  taken  individually  towards  its  con- 
summation. Friends  here  have  doubtless 
heard  with  extreme  regret  of  the  recent  ill- 
ness of  Cornelia  Hancock,  our  pioneer  teacher 
in  South  Carolina,  but  we  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  she  is  now  convalescent. 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes  from  Vienna, 
Va.,  "I  sometimes  think  I  am  accomplishing 
wonders  in  my  little  kingdom,  my  pupils  seem 
to  improve  so  fast;  but  then  just  when  I  feel 
the  proudest,  I  hear  of  some  other  school, 
where  the  children  are  making  such  rapid 
strides  in  learning,  that  I  get  discouraged.  It 
seems  impossible  to  keep  my  scholars  any 
length  of  time.  Families  will  occupy  for  a 
short  time  one  of  the  little  cabins  close  at 
hand,  so  that  their  children  may  have  a  ton- 
weeks  schooling  before  they  arc  hired  out.  Or 
while  they  have  nothing  tO  do. 

"  They  come  to  school — learn  to  read  and 
write  a  little,  and  the  next  thing  1  know,  they 
arc  gone,  father,  mother,  and  all;  and  others 

have  come  to  fill  their  places.  Marx  CtBroBttra, 
the  former  teacher  of  this  school  spent  a  por- 
tion of  one  morning  with  me  lately.  She  was 
surprised  to  seo  only  one  I  iff  If  girl  who  came 
to  her.  However,  there  are  hut  few  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  before  they  can 
read  tolerably  well  in  the  First  /header,  write 
short,  words  and  make  nil  the  figures. 

"Thirteen  of  the  pupils  1  now  have  came 
to  me  when  I  taught  at  Andrews  Chapel.  Mid 
although  they  walk  nearly  live  miles,  thry  are 
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never  kite  t  The  day  must  be  terribly  stormy 
indeed,  if  it  prevents  them  from  being  pres- 
ent." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  and  to  meet  the  dis- 
couragement apparent  in  the  forepart  of  it, 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  were  dis- 
pensed, and  reference  made  to  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  her  exertions,  as  being  the 
germ  of  a  future  growth  in  intelligence,  that 
nothing  could  prevent. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  located  at  Waterford, 
.  Va.,  makes  some  interesting  statements  ;  she 
says:  "  I  have  been  kept  pretty  busy  this 
winter;  nearly  all  of  my  old  pupils  are  again 
in  attendance,  and  seem  to  have  lost  none  of 
their  interest  in  their  studies.  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  had  not  time  to  devote  as  much 
attention  to  each  one  as  I  ought, — but  I  give 
them  all  that  I  can.  I  have  some  girls  that 
can  assist  me  with  the  spelling  classes,  and  I 
try  to  manage  that  they  need  not  miss  any  of 
their  recitations.  The  colored  people  here 
seem  desirous  to  improve  themselves  in  every 
way,  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  help 
support  the  school,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
fifteen  dollars  per  month  towards  that  end.  I 
seldom  hear  of  one  being  drunk,  and  I  think 
their  Temperance  Society  has  been  the  means 
of  reforming  some  who  were  addicted  to 
drinking.  One  of  my  scholars  is  very  much 
interested  in  Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  would 
like  to  subscribe  for  it,  so  he  can  have  one 
all  to  himself.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  and  if 
the  price  could  be  reduced  to  him,  I  think  he 
would  like  very  much  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber." 

She  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  Captain 
Smith,  who  has  recently  been  "relieved"  as 
agent  for  the  Bureau.  "  He  was  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colored  people  in  every  respect." 

Isadore  Brinkerhoff,  at  Herndon  Sta- 
tion, Va.,  has  only  twenty-seven  pupils.  She 
attributes  the  small  number  in  attendance  to 
the  open  winter  ;  which  has  given  opportunity 
for  these  poor  creatures  to  work ;  and  we 
know  they  cannot  afford  to  set  this  aside.  She 
speaks  encouragingly,  however,  of  those  who 
do  attend  regularly,  remarking,  "  they  are 
progressing  finely." 

Helen  A.  Hurley,  at  Gum  Springs,  Va., 
writes  :  "My  school  continues  much  as  usual, 
with  the  exception  of  not  quite  so  good  an 
attendance.  As  the  weather  has  been  so 
mild,  the  farmers  are  commencing  their 
spring  work,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  deprives 
me  of  some  of  my  best  scholars.  Still,  a  few 
of  these  pursue  their  studies  of  evenings,  and 
come  to  me  when  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed,  and  on  stormy  days.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions  they  all  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  their  studies,  and  really  try  to  im- 


prove the  advantages  they  have,  to  the  best  1 
of  their  ability.  I  have  one  scholar  about  | 
18  years  of  age,  who,  when  he  first  came  to  J 
me,  three  weeks  ago,  did  not  know  a  single  | 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  who  now  spells  J 
quite  nicely.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  teach  || 
him,  he  is  so  anxious  to  learn,  and  his  whole  1 
face  beams  with  joy  when  he  is  called  to  say*] 
a  lesson." 

She  also  states,  "  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  colored  people,  to  comply  with  a  sug- 
gestion forwarded  to  them  by  me,  that  they 
should  collect  money  enough    to   pay  the,| 
teacher  the  last  month  of  this  season,  and1, 
call  it  '  their  month?    They  are  pleased  with! 
the  idea,  have  already  subscribed  twenty- six-} 
dollars  towards  it,"  and  she  things  there  will  j 
be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  remainder.!1!! 
In  fact,  some  who  were  absent  at  the  meeting] 
held  for  the  purpose,  have  since  sent  word] 
that  they  "wish  to  do  their  share  towards! 
it." 

H.  F.  Highgate  (a  colored  lady)  and  her^ 
two  daughters  were  furnished  by  our  A?so-j 
ciation  with  funds  to  proceed  to  Canton* 
Miss.,  their  purpose  being  to  establish  schools 
in  that  district. 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  these  vol- 
untary missionaries  commenced  their  labors, 
and  an  interesting  letter  from  them  has  re- 
cently been  received  by  the  Association,  m 
which  they  say  : 

"  We  arrived  in  a  worse  than  new  place,  m 
the  rainy  season,  and  found  a  people  char- 
acterized  by   great  improvidence,  swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  divers  political  doc- 
trines.   Other  teachers  there,  (being  Southerr 
volunteers,)  had  succeeded  in  neutralizing 
their  enthusiasm  by  infusing  into  the  Freed 
men  a  distaste  for  Northern  people,  and  theii 
example  and  influences.    This  had  to  be  disi 
pelled,  and  correct  views  as  to  the  motives  oi 
their  Northern  friends  implanted  into  thi 
souls  of  these  poor  boys  and  girls.  Perplexi 
ties  that  baffle  description,  constantly  enviroi 
our  way,  and  absorb  our  energies  and  in 
genuity.    The  social  evils,  which  are  so  mucl 
more  glaring  in  Cotton  and  Sugar  growing 
States,  are  here  confronting  us  in  all  thei 
enormity.     I  might   give  you  illustrative 
proofs  that  would  startle  moral  communities 
My  youngest  daughter  and  myself  have  \ 
school  of  upwards  of  one  hundred.-   My  othel 
daughter  joined  my  oldest  daughter  (a  pifl 
neer  from  Louisiana)  in  an  important  an»| 
prominent  work  at  the  capital  of  this  promiJ 
ing,  yet  greatly  impoverished  State.    We  fe< fj 
fully  devoted  to  this  great  work.    It  employ! 
our  every  thought,  and  we  are  greatly  cheerel 
by  kind  assurances  from  our  Northern  friend}! 
But  for  the  kind  aid  rendered  us  by  your  Scl 
ciety  we  would  not  now  be  enjoying  the  privm 
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lege  of  this  icork.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
valence of  considerable  sickness  for  four 
months  or  more,  we  have  been  favored  with 
excellent  health,"  Ac,  &c. 

Many  friends  doubtless  remember  Caro- 
line Thomas,  formerly  located  at  Leeshurg, 
Va.,  which  school  was  abandoned  by  us  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  having  a 
School-house  fit  to  teach  in,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness on  our  parts  to  risk  the  health,  and  prob- 
ibly  the  life,  of  any  teacher  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Having  at  the  time  no  other 
opening,  we  were  very  reluctantly  compelled  to 
part  with  her.  She  is  now  in  another  field  of 
labor  under  the  superintendence  of  a  few 
Friends  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It  is  always 
very  pleasant  to  hear  from  her,  and  from  a 
recent  letter  dated  "  Springvale,"  &c,  we 
quote : 

"  I  have  a  large  school,  and  am  fully  satis- 
fied with  regard  to  numbers,  having  about 
fifty  pupils,  the  majority  of  them  men,  anx- 
ious to  learn  all  they  can,  occupying  all  the 
rime  they  can  spare  to  come  to  school,  and  I 
feel  I  must  do  all  for  them  that  lies  in  my 
bower  to  advance  them  as  fast  as  possible  in 
fhe  shortest  space  of  time.  Teaching  thus, 
1  sometimes  find  it  gxhausting,  for  there  is' 
kn  anxiety  of  mind  attending  it,  which  cer- 
tainly has  that  effect.  Nevertheless,  1  love 
my  ivork  and  would  not  change  it  for  another; 
laily  do  I  have  reason  to  feel  this  to  be 
me  of  the  noblest  works  in  which  we  are  per- 
il itted  to  engage. 

I  am  often  led  to  question  my  own  heart, 
vhether  I  am  good  enough  to  fill  the  respon- 
ible  position  of  Teacher— to  stand  up  as  an 
r^xample  for  these  people.    In  the  morning, 
tanding  before  my  desk,  my  eyes  run  over 
he  school-room,  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
ith  children  of  all  sizes,  and  large  men  wil- 
ing to  sit  at  my  feet  (if  need  be)  to  learn  ; 
„1p5§s  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  my  heart  goes  up 
n  prayerful  supplication  to  the  throne  of  the 
,j  i  vlost  High  for  true  wisdom  and  knowledge 
o  instruct  them,  and  that  I  may  not  grow 
ukewarm  or  arbitrary?  for  I  have  but  to 
t|1(j  ay  to  this  one — do  this,  and  he  doeth  it ;  to 
hat,  come  hither — and  he  cometh.    I  have  an 
ssistant  now,  in  the  person  of  an  intellectual 
olored  man,  and  we  get  along  very  nicely," 
fee.  .  . 

To  show  how  the  efforts  for  the  Freed  men 
lt!J.re  appreciated  by  such  of  the  "  official*"  as 
ut  their  hearts  into   the   work,  it  may  be 
fell  to  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 

0  a  member  of  the  Old  Abolition  Society,  by 
j3.  Schaeffwi  recently  of  the  Freed  men  a 

>u reau ,  who  says,  tinder  date  of  "  January 

1  ? 

"The  last  of  the  books  so  kindly  secured 
hrough  your  generous  co-operation,  for  the 
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use  of  county  schools  established  amongst  the 
Freedmen  under  my  charge,  have  at  length 
been  distributed,  and  with  other  donations 
from  these  friends  have  proved  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  recipients.  At  least  tivelve 
schools  have  been  thus  assisted,  and  hundreds 
of  children  can  bless  God  for  the  light  you 
have  thus  dispensed  to  them.  The  garden 
seeds  also  proved  a  great  help  to  this  people, 
and  though  winter  is  far  advanced,  they  are 
still  being  fed  by  the  crop  secured  to  them 
through  your  kindness. 

"lam  now  about  closing  up  my  work 
among  the  Freedmen,  (except  the  educational 
department,)  on  account  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Bureau,  and  expect  to  start  for 
my  home  on  the  17th  proximo.  However, 
should  our  Heavenly  Father  open  the  way 
for  my  return  to  labor  for  the  interests  of  this 
people,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  start  out 
again,  and  give  myself  up  to  the  work,"  &c, 
&c. 

Upon  closing  our  quotations,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  increase  of  colored 
teachers  and  assistants,  in  this  educational 
field  of  labor,  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  work. 

"  Elevation"  must  follow  this  consciousness 
of  their  own  powers,  and  its  gradual,  though 
sure,  diffusion  amongst  the  masses,  will  soon 
work  wonders.  The  last  report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  makes  the  following  ex- 
hibit: Of  632  pupils  reported  in  13  schools, 
467  read  ;  5%5  write;  373  are  in  arithmetic; 
only  thirty-four  are  in  the  alphabet;  while 
459  are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  To 
the  above  total  of  632  add  100  in  the  school 
of  H.  F.  Highgate  and  daughter,  at  Canton, 
Miss.,  of  which  we  have  no  classified  report, 
and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  732,  who  are 
the  recipients  of  our  care  and  attention,  men,' 
tally,  independent  of  any  other  assistance  that 
may  have  been  rendered.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  1869. 


THE  DARKENED  NURSERY. 
There's  room  enough  in  the  nursery  now, 

'Twas  crowded  a  little  before; 
For  when  the  crib  in  the  cornet  sat, 

The  rockers  came  close  to  the  door  : 
But  the  light  was  sweet  and  the  air  was  soft, 

And  the  room  was  tilled  with  cheer  ; 
For  we  all  were  (  harmed  to  the  nhoaen  spot, 

\\y  the  voice  of  the  baby  dear. 

Where  is  the  sunshine  ? 

Where  is  t  he  nttise  .' 

Where  are  the  playthings  cone? 

What  shall  I  do  with  inv  empty  arms  f 

Bitting  alone,  alone  I 
What  shall  l  do  with  the  vacant  crib  ? 
\V  here  shall  l  set  his  chair  ,' 
Must  the  little  one's  clothes  come  down  } 

O  let  me  leave  them  there  ! 
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Fold  the  little  erarments, 

Lay  them  softly  by ; 
Pnt  away  the  playthings, 
Check  the  choking  sigh. 
Turn  thee  to  thy  duties, 

Take  up  life  again. 
Newly  consecrated 
By  this  precious  pain. 
Work — thy  face  full  heavenward  ; 

Give  thy  life  to  God, 
His  sweet  peace  shall  keep  thee, 
If  thou  "  kiss  the  rod." 

— Evangelist. 

THE  WISH  OF  TO- DAY. 
BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shrine  a  weary  frame  ; 

The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled — 
I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rose- cloud,  dimly  seen  above, 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away — 

0,  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love  ! 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind, 

I  make  my  humble  wishes  known — 
I  only  ask  a  will  resigned, 

0  Father,  to  thine  own  ! 

To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye 

1  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 
Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 

And  feel  that  it  is  best. 

A  marvel  seems  the  Universe, 

A  miracle  our  Life  and  Death  ; 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce, 

Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain, 
In  vain  the  sages  thought  I  scan  ; 

I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 
How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 

And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
0  Father,  unto  thee  ! 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away, 

In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day  ! 

From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  Upper  Side. 

(C  mtinued  from  page  79.) 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  employment  in 
which  a  girl  is  not  hindered  is  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  We  now  ask  for  more  liberty  of 
choice.  It  is  strange  that  while  no  thinking 
man  can  look  without  anxiety  on  the  future 
of  a  boy  who  is  brought  up  without  any  pro- 
fession or  occupation,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  girls  should  without  scruple  be  abandoned 
to  that  condition.  Do  the  good  folks  think 
that  Satan  is  not  ingenious  enough  to  find 
mischief  for  our  idle  hands  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  our  brothers?  Formerly, 
perhaps,  it  was  otherwise,  when  the  hands  of 


the  daughters  of  even  the  greatest  houses 
were  fully  occupied  in  household  work,  and 
spinning,  preserving,  and  general  housewifery 
filled  up  the  days  of  those  to  whom  education 
had  never  given  more  intellectual  aspirations. 
Some  men  may  pretend  to  deplore  the  change, 
but,  whether  they  approve  it  or  regret  it, 
they  must  accept  it  as  an  established  fact. 
We  have  now  women  authors,  artists,  doctors  ; 
and,  having  these,  we  cannot  expect  to  keep 
our  particular  class  uninfected  by  the  atmos- 
phere around  them.  And  surely  no  one  could  i 
desire  such  an  anomaly,— that  the  daughters- 
of  our  middle  classes  should  beusef'ul  beings,, 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  while  the  girls  of  the  higher  ' 
ranks  of  society  should  be  ignorant,  useless, J 
and  frivolous? 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration^ 
and  never  more  so  than  now.  History  has  re- 
peated to  us  over  and  over  again,  that  in  thee 
long  run  the  most  worthy  class  will  obtain, 
and  keep  political  power.  Woe  betide  thej 
nation  when  any  class  has  the  right  to  despise'] 
those  above  them  in  social  rank!  The  French!! 
Revolution  did  not  take  place  till  the  bour-i 
geoisie  was  more  worthy — more  intelligent 
and  more  moral,  that  is  to  say — than  the; 
noblesse,  who  had  degraded  themselves  byj 
their  self-indulgent  luxury  and  vice. 

We  have  said  enough  about  the  working  of 
our  present  system  ;  let  us  now  glance  at  the 
effect  we  desire  to  produce.  We  suppose, 
then,  that  it  is  wished  to  train  these  girls  as 
leaders  of  English  society,  to  be  capable  of 
using  rightly  the  wealth  and  power  which5 
will  be  theirs  hereafter  ;  as  leaders  of  fashion,; 
to  be  refined  to  the  uttermost  by  the  elevat- 
ing influence  of  art  and  literature ;  and,  as 
the  future  mothers  of  our  statesmen  andji 
heroes,  to  have  their  minds  enlightened  bjj 
history  and  ennobled  by  patriotism.  To  be! 
brief,  it  is  desirable  that  our  ladies  should  bd 
trained  to  be  models  of  perfect  womanhoodi 
A  vain  wish,  we  fear — though  it  is  the  idealJ 
which  lies  buried  in  every  right-minded  girl'il 
heart;  but,  though  we  must  wait  for  the! 
Milennium  before  we  can  expect  to  see  it  fula 
filled  altogether,  might  we  not  approach  somej 
what  nearer  to  it  than  we  do  ? 

We  are  progressing  in  our  ideas  on  feinalt 
education,  as  in  all  else,  but  curiously  enough) 
we  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end. '  The  firs} 
improvement  was  made  in  the  national  schools! 
then  good  middle  class  schools  were  instituted 
for  trailing  the  teachers  of  the  poor,  and  latej  ' 
ly  we  have  been  busy  ourselves  with  scheme; 
for  raising  the  standard  of  female  education 
by  granting  women  the  advantages  of  Unil 
versity  degrees,  in  order  that  they  may  b; 
better  qualified  to  undertake  the  instructioj 
of  ladies.    Our  last  step  will  be — what  ough 
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to  have  been  our  first — an  attack  on  the  care- 
less and  inefficient  training  which  is  at  pres- 
ent all  that  is  bestowed  upon  girls  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.    An  excellent  scheme  for  a 
Ladies'  College  has  been  started,  and  we  only 
wish  its  promoters  would  declare  its  objects 
more  boldly  than  they  do.  The  idea  of  young 
ladies  who  have  no  need  to  turn  their  brains 
into  money  requiring  a  first-class  education  is 
so  novel,  that  it  has  to  be  masked  by  refer- 
ences to  the  good  that  would  be  done  by  test- 
ing the  attainments  of  governesses.    At  the 
same  time  the  committee  must  guard  against 
the  error  of  exclusiveness,  as  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  the  college  would  be  the  friendly 
contact  into  which  it  would  bring  the  various 
classes  of  society.    At  present  a  girl  has  no 
opportunity  of  mixing  with  any  but  her  own 
peculiar  set,  and  in  most  cases  looks  down 
with  Chinese  contempt  on  all  the  outer  world. 
We  believe  that  few  men,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  set  of  young  London  dandies  who 
are  girls  in  everything  but  name,  can  at  all 
enter  into  the  absurd  feeling  of  "caste"  which 
still  exists  among  us,  and  which  is  a  great 
barrier  to  much  that  is  good.    Another  bene- 
fit would  be  the  formation  of  real  friendships, 
for  at  present  a  girl's  choice  is  so  limited  that 
the  attachment,  b^ing  based  on  accidental 
circumstances  rather  than  on  true  assimila- 
tion of  character,  is  seldom  lasting,  but  is  for- 
gotten with  the  occasion  which  gave  it  rise. 
We  believe  that  girls  would  not  fly  so  readily 
to  confession  did  they  oftener  possess  a  real 
friend,  to  whom  they  dared  open  their  hearts 
and  state  their  perplexities.    A  friend,  with 
whom  respect  is  a  mutual  feeling,  is  the  best 
safeguard  that  a  girl  can  have.    We  believe, 
then,  that  this  college  would  be  a  perfect  God- 
send to  many  who  now  hate  and  struggle 
against  the  life  we  have  been  describing.  The 
emulation  and  the  interests  which  it  would 
create  would  fill  the  void  so  many  have  felt, 
and  would  give  employment  to  many  an  ac- 
tive and  energetic  mind  which  now,  for  lack 
of  something  better,  plunges  recklessly  into 
the  excitement  of  dissipation.     We  know 
that  it  is  objected  by  some  that  the  half-year- 
ly residence  in  college  will  give  young  ladies 
an  undomestic  character;  but  this  we  very 
much  doubt,  believing  that  the  exercise  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  .self-dependence,  under 
proper  supervision  (which,  let  us  remember, 
they  often  do  not  have  at  home,)  will  render 
them  more  ami  not  less  lit  for  the  manage- 
ment of  others  in  after  life. 

None  can  be  better  aware  than  ourselves  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  (his 

scheme  is  beset,  but  we  must  always  remem- 
ber thai,  no  great  work  was  ever  carried  to  :i 
successful  terminal  ion  by  those  who  were 
afraid  of  failure.  The  present  system  has  not 


brought  forth  such  good  fruit  that  we  need 
be  afraid  to  try  a  new  one.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  choice  of  the  first  head-mistress  ; 
we  shall  require  a  female  Dr.  Arnold  to 
create  the  new  college.  We  want  something 
more  than  a  mere  learned  woman  ;  we  must 
find  one  whose  character  and  example  will 
create  and  guide  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  students,  which  will  raise  them  into  a  new 
and  higher  region  of  thought  and  character. 
Above  all  things,  we  must  have  one  to  whom 
every  pupil  can  look  up  to  as  a  superior. 
This  has  hitherto  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  a  girl's  right  education. 
A  boy  at  a  public  school  generally  knows 
that  his  master  is  socially  his  equal,  intellect- 
ually his  superior.  A  girl,  on  the  contrary, 
is  expected  to  obey  in  the  school  room  one  who 
out  of  it  is  treated  as  her  inferior,  and  one 
whom  a  clever  girl  may  often  without  conceit 
feel  to  be  really  such  in  manners,  accomplish- 
ments, and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  really 
good  mental  training  is  one  which  widens 
every  day.  When  there  is  but  a  small  cita- 
del to  be  defended,  those  who  command  the 
garrison  are  justly  expected  to  know  thorough- 
ly every  part  of  the  fortifications  ;  but  when 
the  small  fortress  widens  into  a  great  empire, 
conquering  province  after  province,  there 
must  be  many  generals ;  and  these  though  re- 
quired to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  frontiers,  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
every  portion  alike,  but  each  takes  a  separate 
post,  and  is  required  to  understand  that 
thoroughly.  So  it  is  now  with  the  conquests 
of  Learning  over  Ignorance.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  if  a  man  understood  Latin,  could 
converse  in  French,  and  translate  an  Italian 
sonnet  adding  thereto  a  few  such  accomplish- 
ments as  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  lie  was 
considered  a  profound  scholar  and  a  most 
finished  gentleman,  and  the  world  could  not 
sound  his  praises  with  too  loud  a  trumpet. 
In  those  days  Science  was  an  undiscovered 
land;  History  (such  at  least  as  we  Under- 
stand it  now)  was  not  written  ;  the  whole 
broad  domain  of  modern  European  literature 
was  not  in  existence  ;  and  Mathematics,  Art, 
Political  Economy,  were  undreamtof.  Now 
it  is  clear  that  this  programme  is  far  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  embraced  by  any  single  mind, 
and  certainly  contains  far  more  than  can  be 
crammed  into  the  memory  of  a  boy  before  he 
leaves  college.  So  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
horns  of  a.  terrible  dilemma  ;  for  on  the  one 
hand  we  are  derided  for  being  superficial, 
and  on  the  other  we  are  8COffed  at  it  we  show 
ignorance  of  any  of  the  leading  principles  of 
all  these  branches  of  knowledge,  The  diffi- 
culty of  choosing  the  most  needful  out  of  all 
these  many  desirable  tilings  is  partly  in- 
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creased  and  partly  diminished  in  the  case  of 
girls:  increased,  because  they  have  no  expec- 
ted profession  to  guide  their  choice ;  dimin- 
ished, because,  if  they  and  their  parents  so 
pleased,  they  might  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  to  a  mueh  later  period  in  life. 
It  will  be  well  therefore  to  give,  as  the  com- 
mittee propose  to  do,  a  wide  range  of  choice 
to  the  students  at  the  college,  that  each  may 
follow  the  bent  of  her  own  genius,  and  master 
one  subject  thoroughly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

THIRD  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portioi 

the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Snow,  includ'g  verylight  falls 
Cloudy,  without  storms  ... 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  3d 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year. 


1868. 

1869. 

7  days. 
0  " 
5  " 
7  " 
12  " 

7  days. 

3  4 
5  " 

4  " 
12  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1868. 

1869. 

41.12  deg. 

76.50  " 
5.00  " 
3.36  in. 

39.47  deg. 
67.50  " 
14.50  " 
5.30  in.  . 

1096 

1097 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  3d 
month  for  the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1859.   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1843  

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1868. 

First  month   3.62  inch. 

Second  month   2.52  " 

Third  month   3.36  " 


9.09  deg. 
48.25  " 

30.00  " 

1869. 
4.28inch. 
4.76  " 
5.30  " 


9.50 


14.34 


Totals  

But  little  to  remark  on  the  above,  except  calling 
attention  to  a  few  facts  the  temperature  of  the 
month  just  closed  being  almost  identical  with  the 
average  of  eighty  years — the  variation  of  only  one  in 
the  number  of  deaths  from  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  and  the  g-eat  increase,  this  year,  in  the 
quantity  of  rain. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  3d,  1869.        J.  M.  Ellis. 

I  T  K  M  S  . 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  passed  with 
an  amendment,  providing  for  ten  commissioners,  to 
be  selected  for  their  intelligence  and  philanthrophy, 
who  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indian  Bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  supervise  the 
disbursement  of  the  Indian  Appropriations. 

Whittier  is  the  name  of  a  new  first-class  ship 
built  by  John  Carrier,  Jr.,  and  owned  chiefly  by 
the  Cushings  of  Newburyport.  The  poet  who  has 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  Merrirnac 


replied  thus  to  the  request  for  permission  to  pay 
him  this  appropriate  honor  : 

In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  done  something 
in  the  seafaring  line  as  well  as  in  Spanish  castles, 
but  unfortunately  my  ships  rarely  come  to  port. 
It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  feel  that  I  have 
now  an  interest  in  a  stauncher  craft,  substantial 
as  oaken  riba  and  copper  bolts  can  make  her. 
With  renewed  thanks  to  the  owners  and  builders, 
for  the  complimentary  use  of  my  name, 

I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 
If  the  fine  vessel  weathers  the  storms  of  ocean 
half  as  stoutly  as  the  Quaker  singer  faced  the  tem- 
pest that  roared  around  him  and  other  opponents 
of  slavery  in  former  days,  aud  ploughs  the  sea  be- 
fore favoring  gales  as  gracefully  as  he  has  described 
the  scenery  and  told  the  legends  of  her  native  river, 
she  cannot  fail  of  making  prosperous  voyages  and 
finding  welcome  harbors  ;  and  however  far  she  may 
sail,  she  will  not  outsail  his  bravely  earned  fame, 
as  the  poet  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  of 
purest  beauty  and  truest  sentiment. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

The  Pyramids.— The  accurate  measurement  of 
the  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  still  attracting  at- 
tention, and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  party  of 
Royal  Engineers  of  Grreat  Britain,  now  engaged  in 
this  work,  is  waited  for  with  much  interest.  The 
surveys,  if  correctly  made,  will  settle  many  inter- 
esting points  in  reference  to  the  units  of  length 
used  among  the  ancients.  Thus  Herodotus  states 
that  the  Egyptian  cubit  is  equal  to  the  Grecian 
cubit,  and  that  the  Great  Pyramid  has  sides  exactly 
five  hundred  Egyptian  or  Greek  cubits  in  length, 
and  covers  exactly  twenty-five  aruiae  or  Egyptian 
acres,  the  arura  containing  one  thousand  square 
cubits.  Again,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  according 
to  other  historians,  gives  the  Greek  units  of  length, 
and  by  modern  measurements  of  this  ancient  build- 
ing, the  mean  length  of  the  Greek  foot  is  12-149 
inches,  and  of  the  Greek  cubit  18-224  inches.  Multi- 
plying the  cubit  thus  ascertained  by  500,  the  length 
of  the  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  should  be  9112 
inches.  The  mean  length  of  the  side  of  the  Pyra- 
mids as  obtained  by  examining  the  structure  i  self, 
is  calculated  to  be  9110  inches,  and  thus  a  reason- 
ably accurate  standard  of  ancient  measures  has 
been  fixed.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
the  true  result  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  casing  stones  of  the  pyramid  have  been  re- 
moved. The  sockets  cut  in  the  rock  to  receive  thjB 
corner  blocks  still  remain,  and  the  calculations 
to  the  actual  width  of  the  casing  stones  are  affect"a 
by»errors  arising  from  this  source.  —  Phil  a.  Ledger. 

Remarkabie  Works. — Nineveh  was  15  miles  long, 
8  wide,  and  40  round,  with  a  wall  100  feet  high  and 
thick  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast.  Babylon 
was  50  miles  within  the  walls,  which  were  75  feet 
thick,  300  feet  high,  and  had  100  brazen  gates.  The 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  420  feet  to  the 
support  of  the  roof.  It  was  a  hundred  years  in 
building.  The  largest  of  the  Pyramids  is  481  feet 
high  and  653  on  the  sides  ;  its  base  covers  11  acres. 
The  stones  are  about  30  feet  in  length,  and  the 
layers  are  308.  It  employed  330,000  men  in  the 
building.  The  Labyrinth,  in  Egypt,  contains  300 
chambers  and  12  halls.  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  presents 
ruins  27  miles  round  and  100  gates.  Carthage  was 
23  miles  round.  Athens  was  25  miles  round,  and 
contained  350,000  citizens  and  400,000  slaves.  The 
Temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich  in  donations  that  it 
was  plundered  of  $500,000,  and  Nero  carried  away 
from  it  200  statues.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  1*3 
miles  round. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CLUB  TALK,  OR  FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK. 

Mosses. 

3d  mo.  1869. 

In  these  bright,  but  often  chilly,  days  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  how  inspiring  it  is  to  be- 
hold the  merry  Spring  unrolling  once  more 
her 'marvellous  panorama  of  life;  heralded 
often  by  beautiful  foreshadows  and  announced 
with  song.  How  tenderly  her  gentle  breath 
warms  the  earth  and  lifts  the  dead  leaf  from 
budding  germs,  all  so  glad  to  escape  once 
more  from  the  embrace  of  Winter,  and  join 
again  the  glad  procession — the  hosts  of  grow- 
ing things — rising  each  succeeding  day  a  little 
nearer  their  perfect  state;  each  sun  hasten- 
ing the  full  flower,  the  ripe  seed,  and  the  rich 
autumnal  harvest. 

It  is  necessary  that  Winter  should  come 
and  take  away  from  us  most  of  our  beautiful 
floral  friends.  It  is  necessary  our  eyes  should 
search  the  woods  and  meadows  longingly, 
hopefully,  but  unrecompensed,  before  we  can 
entirely  enjoy  such  charming  gifts  as  the 
flowers.  Even  so  is  it  a  happy  thing  for  a 
man  to  feel  famished,  and  that  the  waters  are 
bitter,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  an  amending  life, 
and  leads  him  to  look  upwards,  like  the  flow- 
ers, for  help.  As  there  can  be  no  flowers,  in 
>ur  latitude,  without  the  ice  of  winter,  so  can 
here  be  no  virtue  and  gladnesa  without  trial 
ind  suffering.  "There  was  no  buying  corn 
)f  Joseph  till  famine  came  in  the  land,  nor 
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can  any  man  know  what  are  the  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters,"  until  he  has  been  with 
the  flowers,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

"The  robin  is  my  younger  brother, 

Blackbird  and  jay,  sparrow  and  wren  ; 

Each  year  to  greet  the  dear  old  mother, 
Come  all  the  children  home  again. 

She  calls  to  me,  1 1  miss  no  otber. 
Ah!  why  so  long  in  haunts  of  men  ?' 

"  She  kuows  my  heart  could  never  wrong  her, 
She  calls  me  so,  she  draws  me  so  : 

I  feel  the  bid  spells  growing  stronger, 
Aside  the  heavy  weight  I  throw. 

I  cannot  bide  in  exile  longer, 

Home  to  the  meadows  let  me  go.'; 

Every  spring  nature  repeats  the  marvel  of 
her  first  creation.  The  little  plants  that  bear- 
no  flowers — the  lowly  cryptogams  —  come 
first;  and  long  before  the  Arbutus  or  the  Vio- 
lets appear,  the  modest  mosses  make  contracts 
for  building  their  curious,  untaxed  houses. 
Then  follow  the  flowers,  the  bright  insects, 
and  the  singing  birds,  till  man  ventures 
abroad  to  plow  and  to  sow.  while  overall,  the 
glad,  warm,  blue  and  infinite  sky,  rejoices  in 
this  annual  recreation.  The  principle  of  life 
is  a  wondrous  architect,  and  the  grandest  of 
all  unwritten  poems  are  the  doings  of  the 
busy  fingers  of  spring. 

Tli us  did  we  feel — that  is,  five  devoted 
friends  felt,  thus,  or  otherwise — as  we  took  our 
first  excursion  of  the  new  year.  Just  when 
We  went,  or  whither  our  steps  led,  or  over 
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what  fences  we  climbed,  what  does  it  matter? 
We  threaded  woodland  walks,  heard  the  fresh 
babble  of  the  brook,  swollen  by  the  abundant 
tears  of  the  young  year,  rippling  in  suppressed 
laughter  over  stones  covered  with  Batrach- 
ospermum,  and  it  seemed  like  the  voice  of  a 
friend  we  had  lost.    Oh !  how  often  nature 
does  speak  to  us  from  her  great  and  eloquent 
heart!  We  thrust  aside  the  beech  tree's  arms 
rustling  with  dead  leaves— the  dry  bones  of 
a  departed  summer — in  order  to  get  through 
at  mossy  patches,  fresh  and  green,  and  very 
tempting.    We  went  to  gather  thoughts,  or 
the  emblems  of  thoughts,  for  our  friends  at 
home,  and,  like  children,  to  sit  once  more  on 
the  green  lap  of  our  "dear  old  mother,"  and 
hear  her  whisper  peace.    The  first  heard  and 
welcome  notes  of  the  frogs  came  to  us,  min- 
gled with  the  twitter  of  the  blue  bird  ;  these 
two  early  and  musical  foreshadows  of  the 
coming  tribes,  one  from  death-like  hyber- 
nation, the  other  from  the  glowing  South.  A 
curious  and  stilted  beetle,  black  as  a  starless 
night,  was  pocketed  by  one  of  the  party.  An 
early  snake,  like,  and  as  big  as  a  garter,  suf- 
fered us  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.  His 
motion  was  beautiful  and   suggestive,  and 
spiral  like,  the  rills  of  sap  ascending  all  the 
tall  trees  in  the  forest.    His  touch  was  cold, 
like  charity  begrudged,  for  the  sun  had  not 
yet  much  warmed  him.    His  darting,  defiant 
tongue  was  as  brilliant  as  the  petal  of  the 
Cardinal  flower,  or  stained  like  the  tears  of 
Lachnanthes.  Silently  glides  the  serpent  over 
the  earth  and  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
silently  he  does  his  work.    Voiceless,  but 
fascinating  we  admire,  but  we  fear,  and  reason 
and  instinct  try  to  balance  evenly  the  scale, 
whenever  we  meet  the  serpent  in  our  path, 
but  we  always  turn  away  with  the  mind  un- 
satisfied. Whatever  we  see  Aere.that  disturbs 
or  annoys — whatever  lets  fall  one  drop  of  dis- 
comfort into  the  wide  ocean  of  our  earthly 
enjoyment — will  be  left  behind  when  we  go 
beyond  the  next  station-house  in  our  great 
journey,   but  *■  whatever   is   excellent  and 
lovely,  we  may  be  sure  is  only  a  foreshadow 
of  something  in  every  sense  celestial." 

Little  children  build  play-houses  and  put 
in  them  toy-furniture,  but  when  they  grow 
bigger  they  lift  the  roof  higher  and  make  it 
more  ample  ;  and  they  cluster  beneath  it  all 
their  golden  hopes  and  household  treasures. 
So  in  early  spring  the  little  mosses  build  their 
toy-houses,  they  construct  their  antheridia 
and  pistillidia,  and  arrange  their  anthero- 
zoids,  toys  of  very  curious  nature,  but  when 
maturer  age  comes,  they  rear  loftier  and 
ampler  roofs,  and  cluster  beneath  them  all 
their  golden  stores  and  household  promises  for 
future  time.  We  were  searching  for  these 
things,  and  not  without  reward,  for,  growing 


on  a  bed  of  ashes,  where  often  the  beautiful 
abounds,  we  gathered  Funaria  in  its  early 
stages,  and  it  shall  help  us  in  our  studies  this 
evening.  We  shall  see  how  the  calyptra  is 
formed  before  it  breaks  away  forever  from 
the  body  of  the  pistillidium,  and  ascends  on 
the  pedicel ;  we  will  see  too,  that  it  precedes 
the  sporangium  in  development.  From  that 
heap  of  ashes  too,  we  will  learn  just  what  a 
monoecious  moss  means,  for  our  Funaria  pre- 
sents both  plants  still  united  by  the  roots, 
one  bearing  the  antheridia  intermingled  with 
curious  paraphyses — these  strange  organs,  like 
lower  types,  as  conferva  or  septate  fungi  still 
lingering  among  higher  generations, — shoddy 
among  true  aristocracy,  —  the  other  plant 
throwing  up  its  pedicel  from  a  fructified  pis- 
tillidium. 

Our  walk  had  many  phases  of  interest. 
The  wind  in  the  pine  trees  moaned  its  grand 
old  requium  over  generations  of  leafy  harps 
that  now  slept  in  silence  on  the  ground  be- 
neath.   There  is  rare  healing  in  the  sad  but 
fragrant  sighs  of  the  pines — and  all  hearts 
have  hurts  that  need  healing.    We  rested  on 
the  soft  cushion  made  by  their  dead  leaves, 
and  the  young  Violets,  not  yet  in  flower,  grew 
all  round  in  the  spring  sunshine.    Blessed  is 
the  heart  that  learns  in  early  life  to  find  self- 
recreatioi.  in  the  untaxed  emblems  of  nature! 
Near  an  old  stump  a  spider  had  built  his 
fragile  house.    The  web  was  densely  woven,  , 
and  white  like  a  little  patch  of  summer  cloud. . 
There  it  had  been  all  winter,  and  surely  it  i 
was  a  frail  thing  to  have  lived  unharmed  I 
through  ice  and  snow  and  all  the  waning i 
winter  months,  but  it  was  lowly  and  near  the 
ground.    In  its  centre  a  funnel-like  chamber i 
led  down  to  his  dismal  parlor,  where  doubt- 
less he  led  his  captives  to  join  in  dances  other  i 
than  those  of  revelry  and  mirth.    Juicy,  and 
dark  looking  cups  grew  close  by  its  door,  and 
botanists  call  them  fungi,  or  Bulgaria  inqui-i 
nans,  but  what  the  spider  used  them  for  we 
failed  to  discover.    Others  of  these  forest 
cups  we  often  find  in  the  grass,  such  as  Cru- 
cibulum,  and  Cyathea,  and  Peziza;  and  some 
are  brilliant  scarlet,  but  empty  ;  others  arc 
arrayed  in  drab  and  plainest  clothes,  anc 
these  always  have  something  in  them — sack* 
of  spores — ever  thoughtful  of  those  who  shal 
come  after. 

"These  bright  chalices  are  tinted  thus 
To  hold  the  dew  for  Fairies  when  they  meet 
On  moonlight  evenings  in  the  hazel  bowers, 
And  dance  till  they  are  thirsty." 

Promises  of  things  to  come  were  all  aroun 
us  in  the  budding  grass  ;  on  the  long  arms  ( 
the  trees  little  green  points  of  growth  wer 
waking  from  wintry  naps.  Arbutus  bud 
rosy,  impatient  and  beautiful,  painted  lik 
flowers  not  yet  quite  awake — young  leaves  b 
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the  brook,  just  bom,  plump  and  polished- 
graceful  catkins  of  the  Alder,  and  countless 
unnoticed  creations  of  the  new  year,  clustered 
all  round  like  glad  recollections  of  a  more 
beautiful  life  ;  and  as  our  fancy's  ear  took  in 
the  murmurcoming  from  innumerable  streams 
of  life  in  plants  and  trees,  it  seemed  like  that 
strange  echo  thrown  back  from  hollow  sea- 
shells  when  we  place  them  to  the  ear.  It  was 
now  time  to  return,  for  we  saw  the  declining 
sun  robe  himself  in  fading  colors  behind 
cloud-mountains  in  the  west,  and  though 
freighted,  not  with  flowers,  we  brought  home 
rich  compensation  for  reward  and  abundant 
material  for  our  evening  study. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mosses,  then,  let 
us  commence  with  the  spore.    These  little 
i  bodies  differ  from  seeds  of  higher  plants  in 
I  every  respect.    Neither  in  structure  nor  in 
I  function  does  a  spore  resemble  a  seed.  In  the 
B  seed  one  predetermined  point  called  the  em- 
J  bryo  germinates  and  gives  rise  to  the  future 
\  plant,  but  no  special  embryonic  point  appears 
J  to  exist  in  the  spore,  and  germination  occurs 
i I  indifferently  from  its  granular  contents — in 
J  fact  several  germinating  centres  may  exist  in 
J  a  spore,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  specimens, 
{.land  the  spore  moreover  does  not,  immediately 
ei|give  rise  to  the  future  plant.    In  size  these 
^■diminutive  reproductive  bodies  seldom  exceed 
>Q'|the  one  twelve-hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
:|and    most   are   much   smaller   than  that. 
^■Bodies  of  this  size,  however,  are  quite  too  large 
Mj|to  be  dissipated  very  generally  in  the  atmos- 
jjphere,  and  springing  as  they  do  from  so  near 
iJthe  surface  of  the  earth.    Several  days  ago 
}l)Jre  sowed  some  spores  of  the  Mnium  cuspi- 
^ikatum,  on  a  damp  stone,  and  already  germ in- 
ltkfr^on  nas  begun.    We  can  see  there  are  two 
aBj|3oats  enveloping  the  green  grains  in  the  in- 
ferior, and  the  inner  coat  pushes  a  portion  of 
^I  tself  through  the  outer  one  in  the  form  of  a 
^little  closed  cylindrical  sack,  carrying  in  its 
Soft  interior  several  of  the  original  granules 
cjhat  were  in  the  spore.    These  now  increase 
Jpy  cell  multiplication,  and  soon  a  partition  is 
thrown  across  the  end  of  the  little  sack  farth- 
est from  the  spore,  but  enclosing  within  the 
^Iiew  cell  thus  made  several  little  granules, 
'ylnd  this  outgrowth  of  cells  from  the  spore 
lontinues,  each  cell  filling  with  granules  as 
loon  as  formed.    Our  moss-baby  has  begun 
pl|)  thrust  out  its  arms  and  its  legs,  and  like 
s  lie  little  ones  of  our  own  kind  it  seems  not 
I  >  know  just  where  to  put  them.    But  its 
.J  radio  is  the  soft  water  drop,  it  is  rocked  by 
Lie  imponderable  lingers  of  light  and  temper- 
'jiAiiT,  and  time  will  teach  it  wisdom.  Like 
j  child  of  our  own  kind,  it  has  a  devious 
Jjith  to  follow.    Let  us  go  with  it. 
J  These  cellular  outgrowths  from  the  spore 
Iscmble  eonfervoid  filaments  in  appearance, 


and,  eventually,  have  formed  on  them  numer- 
ous little  aggregations  of  cells  which  assume 
the  functions  of  buds.     These  buds  soon 
elongate  into  the  proper  stems  of  the  moss, 
and  from  these  stems  go  off  loots  into  the 
soil  for  nutrition,  and  a  green  vegetative 
growth  ascends  into  the  light.    Our  spore 
has  now  unfolded  its  delicate  lungs,  it  has 
begun  to  breathe  in  the  fresh,  pure  air  of 
spring;  it  grows,  and  many  are  the  hard  rocks 
and  damp  spots  of  earth  made  beautiful  and 
green,  soft  and  tempting   cushions  spread 
generously  by  the  wayside  for  our  refresh- 
ment and  repose.    But  time  has  been  drop- 
ping his  golden  sands  one  by  one  in  among 
the  green  leaves  of  the  moss,  and  we  must 
search  carefully  now  if  we   would  detect 
traces  of  his  footsteps.     On  some  of  the 
stems  packed  closely  in  among  special  leaves 
we  may  find  the  antheridia  or  organs  ana- 
logous to  anthers  in  higher  plants.  In  mosses 
these  antheridia  are  cylindrical  bodies,  often 
half  a  line  in  length,  and  filled  with  delicate 
cells,  which,  at  maturity,  contain,  each  one,  a 
motile  spiral  filament,  (the  antherozoid,)  and 
these  curious  organs  all  escape  when  ripe 
from  the  free  ends  of  the  antheridia.  Ten 
thousand  of  them  might  freely  sport  in  the 
diameter  of  an  inch  ;  and  our  studies  here  re- 
veal the  fact,  that  truly,  now  are  we  among 
the  cryptogams,  for  we  see  the  strange  mys- 
tery of  life  dividing  itself  among  almost  in- 
numerable atoms,  thronging  and  countless  as 
the  stars  of  the  skies.    Sometimes  the  pistil- 
lidia  are  found  in  company  with  the  anthe- 
ridia, and  especially  in  monoecious  mosses  is 
this  the  case ;  butof'tener  the  pistil  1  id i a  are  on 
separate  plants,  as  in  all  dioecious  mosses. 
Enclosed  in  each  pistillidium  lies  a  cell  mys- 
teriously endowed  with  properties  differing 
from  all  other  cells  in  the  plant ;  it  is  called 
the  germ-cell,  and  our  microscopes  will  not 
reveal  the  distinguishing  marks  between  this 
germiferous  tissue  and  structures  associated 
with  it.    In  time,  this  germ-cell  becomes 
fructified  by  the  action  of  the  antherosoids, 
but  their  presence  in  each  pistillidium  is 
essential  before  this  can  occur.    In  the  ease 
of  dioecious  mosses  it  is  inconceivable  how 
these  infinitesimal    bodies  *can    make  the 
journey  from  one  plant  to  another.    Do  thev 
dry  up  and  float  on  puffs  of  summer  air  to 
their  destiny?    Or  do  busy  insects  have  an 
agency  in  these  mysterious  migrations?  The 
books,  of  course,  make  all  things  very  plain, 
after  a  fashion,  but  the  impression  still  re- 
mains  that  clearer   ideas  on    the  tuhject 
would   be  desirable.    These  "babes  of  the 
woods"  refuse  to  impart  all  their  secraeta, 
but  they  reveal  enough  to  make  their  biog- 
raphy very  charming. 

The  germ-cell  now  enlarges  in  an  upward 
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direction  into  a  conical  bod)T  which  is  borne 
aloft  on  the  top  of  the  pedicel,  until  this 
conical  body  by  a  circular  fissure  tears  away 
the  top  of  the  pistil lidi urn  and  ascends  on 
the  pedicel  as  the  calyptra,  leaving  a  circular 
collar  attached  to  the  base  of  the  pistillidium. 
The  calyptra  continues  to  ascend  on  the  end 
of  the  pedicel,  until,  by  internal  changes,  the 
tirn-shaped  sporangium  is  developed  within 
it,  having  often — not  always — in  its  centre,  a 
cellular  body  called  the  columella.  But  this 
sporangium  is  always  double  5  it  has  within 
its  outer  walls  a  delicate  spore-sack,  which 
fits  accurately  the  interior,  and  is  reflected 
up  against  the  columella.  Our  little  moss 
now  carries  in  its  urn  a  fairy  purse,  filled 
with  golden  spores,  and  it  guards  its  treasure 
often  with  many  glittering  teeth,  always  some 
multiple  of  four  ;  and  over  all  these  charm- 
ing and  delicate  organs  fits  a  lid,  the  oper* 
culum,  ornamented  with  delicate  carving, 
protecting,  like  some  fairy  intelligence,  all 
the  precious  phytological  treasures  within. 
At  the  right  moment  bands  of  elastic  cells, 
the  annulus,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
lying  beneath  the  operculum,  assume  their 
one  life-action,  and  easting  the  operculum 
aside,  liberate  all  the  delicate  teeth  and  the 
family  of  waiting  spores.  It  is  only  man 
who  puts  ashes  in  his  urns  ;  nature  fills  hers 
ot  with  funeral  remembrances,  but  with 
Jadsome  promises,  and  with  hopeful  fore- 
hadows  of  another  life. 

"  Oh  !  sweet-eyed  masses  tell  me, 
For  my  soal  doth  long  to  know, 
How  you  woo  our  hearts  to  love  yoti, 
More  than  flowers  of  brighter  glow." 

We  have  now  followed  the  spore  through 
its  essential  stages  of  growth  until  it  has  re- 
appeared as  a  spore  again.  Our  object  has 
been  to  study  a  moss  in  the  most  simple  way 
possible,  not  halting  along  the  road  to  sport 
with  it  in  all  the  curious  phases  of  life  it 
sometimes  presents.  Only  rudely  have  we 
sketched  the  essential  acts  in  its  life ;  it  is  an 
ancient  biography,  revealed  only  in  latter 
times,  but,  like  the  Rosetta  stone,  it  speaks  of 
the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  helps  us 
interpret  mysteries  which  have  crept  through 
the  world's  vast  and  extinguished  ages. 

Perhaps  no  one  person  has  seen  all  the 
peculiarities  or  all  the  beauties  of  the  mosses. 
Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  these — and  we 
shall  not  employ  diagrams.  We  said  little 
roots  were  sent  down  from  the  filaments 
which  resulted  from  the  germinating  spore. 
On  these  roots  buds  are  often  formed,  and  as 
they  spread  rapidly  on  the  ground  these  buds 
grow  up  and  make  large  patches  uf  moss. 
►Strange  things  have  been  observed  in  these 
roots.  They  are  filled  with  a  colored  pro- 
toplasm which  often  circulates  in  currents, 


and  fragments  of  it  have  been  seen  to  become 
separated  from  the  mass  and  acquire  the  form 
and  motions  peculiar  to  amoeba,  thrusting 
out  processes  in  many  directions  with  appar- 
ent volition,  then  resting  and  acquiring  cilia 
all  over  their  surfaces,  and  starting  off  to  cir-  j 
cumnavigate  the  hollow  root  on  their  own 
account. 

Their  leaves  are  not  always  simple  struc-  I 
tures.    One  layer  of  cells  filled  with  chloro-  9 
phyl  generally  forms  these  organs,  but  the 
shape  of  these  cells  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
beautiful.    Square  and  small  in  some,  but  in  j. 
Sphagnum  and  Leucobryum,  large  and  lined  J 
with  spiral  fibres,  and  opening  often  into 
each  other,  forming  passages  through  which  1 
wheel-animalcules  roam  about  at  pleasure. 
Their  margins  are  often  serrate,  and,  in  some,  j, 
a  row  of  thicker  cells  runs  partly  or  entirely  I 
along  the  middle,  forming  a  rib  ;  Antrichum  j 
angustatum,  we  see,  is  furnished  with  five  or  I 
six  ribs.    The  leaves  are  named  according  to  j 
position  and  function ;  as  cauline,  radical  or  I 
perichsetial,  the  last  covering  in  the  pistilli-  a 
dium ;    or  perigonial,  surrounding  the  an-  j 
theridia. 

The  stems  of  mosses  are  without  vessels }  Jl 
cells  of  various  forms  make  up  their  struc-  h 
ture.    Generally  the  stems  are  horizontal,  jl 
and  some  terminate  with  a  sporangium — these  jl 
are  the  acrocarpous  mosses j  others  elongate  jl 
year  after  year,  by  a  terminal  vegetative  bud,  j  , 
and  the  sporangia  spring  from  lateral  branches  J 
— -these  are  the  pleurocarpous  mosses.  Appar-  III 
ent  exceptions  to  these  two  forms  occur  in  JL 
Sphagnum  and  a  few  other  genera. 

In  several  mosses,  as  Orthotricum  and  Aula- j|i 
comnium,  buds  form  on  the  leaves  or  inJI. 
their  axils,  and  these  are  capable  of  giving* 
rise  to  new  plants  when  they  fall  off,  andilL 
"  illustrate  well  the  independence  of  the  indi-  . 
vidual  cells  forming  the  organs  of  the  mosses,  j 
where,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  single |L 
cell  of  the  tissue  may  be  developed  so  as  toll 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  plant." 

In  general  terms  only  can  we  speak  of  the' 
sporangium;  we  would  like  an  entire  even-ij 
ing  to  talk  about  it,  for  its  anatomy  presents! 
perhaps    the   most  charming   forms  to  be|  , 
found  among  all  our  phytological  friendsJr' 
The  sphere,  the  oval  and  the  cube  receive! 
their  expression  in  the  capsules.    Some  nodi,' 
their  ripe  heads  towards  the  earth,  other.-B 
hold  them  horizontally,  or  look  towards  thtfl 
stars.    There  are  solemn  and  sedate  headjIJ 
here  too,  as  well  as  those  more  versatile  anal  I 
giddy.    Bryum  nutans  never  laughs  on  it'J  I 
short  pedicel,  but  Funaria,  that  zany  amon<|I  I 
all  the  cryptogams,  twists  its  brown  locks  ii-j  I 
tireless  mazes,  and  dances  with  delight  at  th«|  I 
falling  rain  drops.    Some  sporangia  never  ex  j  I 
perience  the  discomfort  of  dentition.    Thoug  I  I 
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they  may  bud  a  little  in  the  gums,  teeth 
never  come  through,  as  in  Sphagnum,  and 
Pottia,  and  other  genera  ;  but  Bryum,  and 
Mnium,  and  Neckera,  and  Cynclidium,  and 
others,  present  double  rows  of  beautiful 
teeth  without  help  from  the  dentist,  and  these 
are  marked  with  elastic  bands  and  contractile 
cells  to  fit  them  for  their  function.  In  those 
genera  where  the  pesistome  appears  single  or 
absent,  it  is  probable  rudiments  of  it  often 
might  be  found  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  second 
row  in  PoJytriehum.  Some  open  by  four  slits 
in  the  sides,  as  Andrea,  remaining  united  at 
the  top,  but  most  remove  their  opercula  from 
the  top,  like  men  do  their  hats. 

The  calyptra  envelopes  and  crowns  all 
these  miniature  glories.  One  layer  of  firm 
but  thin  cells  forms  its  walls;  at  the  base  it 
is  variously  cut  and  fringed,  at  the  top  it  is 
firmer  and  pointed,  to  split  the  rain  drop,  that 
might  crush  the  little  family  it  protects. 
AVe  saw  it  was  formed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  pistillidium,  and  in  most  mosses  it  is 
simple;  but  in  Polytrichum  there  is  an  internal 
calyptra,  not  mentioned  in  American  books, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  pistillidium 
was  composed  of  two  coats,  at  least  in  that 
moss. 

We  have  gone  over,  now,  hastily  and  super- 
ficial ly,  a  few  of  the  general  features  of  the 
mosses.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  club 
studies,  to  enter  deeply  into  scientific  abstrac- 
tions, or  to  burthen  our  happy  hours  with 
ponderous  names.  Those  who  seek  that  kind 
of  diet,  must  indulge  in  the  pages  of  Hoff- 
meister,  and  it  is  well  sometimes  to  drink 
from  those  deep  and  crystal  fountains.  We 
love  osteology,  but  not  in  the  rainbow,  and 
sometimes  we  like  abstract  things,  but  in  our 
moss  studies  this  evening,  fancy,  like  a  little 
child  has  placed  her  warm  hand  in  ours,  and 
together  have  we  rambled  over  the  field, 
because  in  such  company  we  always  find 
richest  compensation.  J.  Gr.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  INASMUCH  AS  YE  HAVE  DONE  IT,"  &C. 

Matt.  xxv.  40. 
I  read  the  communication  of  S.  Hunt  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  with  the  more 
interest,  from  the  fact  of  my  remembering  in 
connection  with  it,  that  on  a  visit  to  my 
former  home,  many  years  ago,  she  gave  a 
practiced  illustration  of  the  principle  she  re- 
commends with  so  much  feeling  and  interest. 

he  says:  "To  look  after  the  lonely  and  deso- 
late in  their  secluded  abodes,  is  a  minist  ration 
of  kindness  and  mercy  our  Father  in  heaven 
will  bless."  This  impressive1  charge  brought 
the  circumstance  before  me  of  her  own  minis- 
tration to  which  I  now  refer.  She  had  visited 
ur  Asylum  for  the  poor,  then  about  Jour 


miles  from  town,  and  had  had  an  interesting 
opportunity  with  the  family  and  keepers  of 
the  house  ;  but  she  thereafter  told  me,  a 
"further  duty  rested  upon  her."  I  could  not 
then  accompany  her,  but  those  who  did  in- 
formed me  on  their  return  that  "  there  was 
no  doubt  she  had  apprehended  rightly." 

I  remember,  too,  a  visit  to  the  same  in- 
teresting family  of  the  "  poor  and  unfortunate 
of  earth,"  with  R.  W.'B.  (then  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  now  of  Philadelphia,)  who  at  the  con- 
clusion of  an  interesting  service,  inquired 
whether  "she  had  seen  all  the  inmates:" 
and  was  answered :  "  Yes,  except  a  very 
old  and  deaf  negro  woman,  sitting' yonder  on 
the  stairs,  that  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
see."  The  quick,  emphatic  answer  to  the 
keeper  told  him — "  she  urns  the  very  one  she 
did  want  to  see;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words,  the  visiter  poured  the  oil  of  joy  into 
the  heart  of  that  poor,  lonely,  stolen  child  of 
Africa,  which  in  a  few  brief  months  ceased  its 
pulsations  of  life  and  being  ! 

The  foregoing  visits,  and  others  of  my  be- 
loved relative  and  townswoman  L.  M.  to  the 
same  Asylum,  and  also  to  the  colored  people 
again  and  again,  I  cannot  but  remember  with 
especial  interest,  as  significant  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  which  "  was  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  N.  B. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  %Ut,  1869. 


For  Friei'ds  Intelligencer. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  TOUCHING  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
PRAYER. 

In  some  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, there  are  remarks  made  and  views 
advanced  touching  the  important  and  solemn 
act  of  public  prayer  among  Friends,  and  also  as 
to  the  form  of  rising  and  taking  off  the  hat  in 
time  of  prayer,  and  the  origin  of  that  form. 
I  have  long  entertained  views  and  convictions 
on  these  points,  which  I  am  now  made  willing, 
by  the  example  of  others,  to  offer  for  the 
columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  which  I  deem 
of  great  importance  to  the  best  interest  and 
true  welfare  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  to  the 
members  individually.  First,  as  to  the  true 
ground  of  prayer:  It  has  seemed  to  me.  in 
my  reflections  upon  the  subject,  that  it  cente  rs 
in  love  and  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  that  it  has  its  origin  and  true  ground 
herein,  and  in  earnest  desires  for  preservation, 
for  growth  and  enlargement  in  the  truth, and 
for  a  consummation  of  the  great  work  of  sano- 
tification  and  redemption,  in  order  that  im- 
mortal souls  may  come  to  Qod,  and  enjoy 
Ilim  forever,  in  company  with  angels  ami 
purified  spirits  in  Heaven,     The  bleeeed 

.lesus,  our  divine  Master,  as  recorded  in  tl  e 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  taught  his  followers  and 
immediate  disciples,  and  through  them  the 
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family  of  mankind,  hoiv  to  pray ;  after  this  man- 
ner therefore,  pray  ye,  "  Our  Father  which  art 
in  Heaven,"  &c,  thus  calling  attention,  pri- 
marily, to  the  cause  of  all  causes,  the  foundation 
of  pure  Christianity,  and  of  all  true  spiritual 
prayer — God — and  to  a  knowledge  of  Him, 
for  how  can  we  love  and  venerate  Him,  unless 
we  believe  in  Him  and  know  Him.  "  To  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  hast  sent,  is  life  eternal ;"  it  is 
essential  that  we  come  to  him  in  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  confiding  faith,  "for  he  that 
cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him."  Now,  would  the  blessed  Jesus  have 
given  instructions  how  to  pray,  unless  it  was 
an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  the  divine 
Father  ?  Surely  not  for  myself,  I  have  ever 
regarded  it  as  the  most  important  and  solemn 
engagement  of  our  lives.  Why  should  we 
be  taught  from  the  highest  and  best  authority 
to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  if  it  were  not 
a  legitimate  and  proper  object  to  pray  for? 
and  why  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ?"  and  why, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ?"  and  why, 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil  ?"  Are  not  these,  each 
and  all,  proper  objects  to  pray  for  in  the  true 
spirit  of  humility?  Surely  they  must  be. 
What  then  is  the  object  of  prayer  ?  What 
does  it  avail  ?  The  Scriptures  of  Truth  in- 
form us  that  the  fervent  effectual  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much  ;  and  I  trust  we 
believe  it,  not  merely  because  it  is  there 
recorded,  but  also,  because  we  have  witnessed 
a  realization  of  it.  How  does  it  avail  much  ? 
Not  in  that  it  changes  the  purposes  of  Deity, 
or  increases  the  mercy,  the  goodness,  the  jus- 
tice and  love  of  the  Heavenly  Parent,  but 
that  it  melts  the  heart  in  tenderness  and- love, 
in  deep  contrition  and  humility  before  the 
Highest;  brings  it  nearer  to  the  Divine  Father, 
the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds,  their  only 
point  of  rest ;  makes  it  feel  its  dependence 
upon  Him  more  and  more  for  help  and 
strength,  even  for  that  daily  bread  which 
alone  can  nourish  the  soul ;  causes  it  to  feel 
that  it  has  a  spiritual  and  divine  life,  which 
came  from  God,  and  can  look  up  to  Him  and 
call  Him  Father ;  and  finally,  brings  the  soul 
into  that  near  and  intimate  relationship  with 
the  Creator,  that  gives  it  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven,  and  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come. 

Now  as  to  the  form  of  rising  and  taking 
off  the  hat  on  such  occasions,  and  also  of 
"  those  who  approach  before  God  to  pray,  it 
becometh  such  that  they  do  it  with  bowed  knees 
and  with  heads  uncovered,which  is  the  practice 
of  Friends.;"  as  Barclay  says,  it  matters  but 
little  whether  these  practices  were  instituted 
by  Friends  of  that  early  day,  or  continued  by 
them,  the  form  having  been  used  by  other 
professors  of  their  time,  inasmuch  as  in  either 


case  it  is  and  was  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  Deity  is  approached  in  the  humble  and 
lowly  attitude  of  bowed  knees  and  heads  un- 
covered, in  token  of  deep  humility  and  abas- 
edness  of  spirit,  the  audience  manifesting 
their  willingness  to  join'm  spirit  in  the  solemn 
engagement,  by  rising  with  their  heads  uncov- 
ered also,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  veneration 
for  Him  who  fills  the  Heaven  of  heavens. 
In  this  sense  is  it  a  lifeless  form,  not  suited  to 
a  spiritually  minded  people?  or  is  it  not 
rather  a  Divine  order — a  most  salutary  regu- 
lation suited  to  our  day,  or  to  any  day  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  to  a  Divinely  led  and 
Divinely  taught  people?  It  is  a  form,  it  is 
true,  but  a  very  simple  one,  full  of  signifi- 
cance, and  one  that  implies  nothing  that  any 
consistent  Friend  or  sincere  Christian  should 
reasonably  object  to.  I  am  therefore  opposed 
to  any  change  of  the  ancient  landmarks  in 
regard  to  it.  And  when  we  take  into  view 
that  this  has  been  the  order  of  the  Society, 
from  the  first  rise  of  Friends  down  to  the 
present  time,  does  it  not  require  great  care 
how  we  do  anything  to  disturb  the  unify  of 
the  body  in  reference  to  it.  Unity  is  essential 
to  our  continued  existence  as  a  religious  or- 
ganization ;  without  it  there  is  but  little  left 
of  any  value ;  therefore,  unless  society  can  be 
brought  to  unite  on  any  change,  whether  for 
the  better  or  otherwise,  it  is  clearly  the  part 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  yield  a  ready 
acquiescence.  t.  f. 

New  York,  Third  mo.  22d,  1869. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

In  No.  2  of  the  Intelligencer,  under  the 
head  of  "  Swarthmore  College,"  this  remark 
occurs,  "Let  us  pray  for  the  completion  of  I 
Swarthmore,"  &c.    The  expression  was  prob- 
ably used  without  due  consideration  as  to  its 
true  import,  inasmuch  as  the  word  "pray" 
to  every  Christian  mind  can  have  no  inde- 
finite meaning,  but  refers   directly  to  the! 
language  of  the  sold  in  its  silent  invocation  to  i 
the  Father  of  Spirits;  and  the  realization  of  I 
its  effect  upon  that  soul  must  be  in  entire 
conformity  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  di- 
vine will.   There  is  need  to  be  a  watchful  care 
exercised  over  thought,  word  and  action ;  for  in 
social  intercourse  one  with  another,  there  is  a  J 
proneness  to  adopt  expressions  which  a  criti-  fc 
cal  examination  might  show  to  be  at  best  but  \ 
vague  and  meaningless,  however  honest  the! 
intention  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  of 
our  thoughts.    Most  words,  when  used  in  a* 
greatly  varied  sense,  measurably  lose  the- 
force  of  their  appropriateness  and  fail  to  con-i 
vey  the  true  meaning  intended.    The  word! 
pray  has  often  this  misapplication,  whence 
no  doubt  arises  in  a  considerable  degree  the  i 
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diversity  of  opinion  existing  in  many  minds 
with  regard  to  the  subject ;  and  hence  it  is 
often  defined  in  language,  though  clear  to 
some,  yet  quite  ambiguous  to  others.  Lan- 
guage being  intended  as  the  "  vehicle  of 
thought,"  we  should  aim  to  make  it  the 
faithful  exponent  of  our  reflections  and 
feelings  whenever  occasion  calls  forth  the 
expression  thereof. 

Frequently  are  reiterated  in  our  hearing 
these  expressive  words,  "  Attend  to  little 
things ;"  and  it  is  said  if  we  attend  not  to  the 
"little,"  we  need  not  expect  to  become  "rulers 
over  more."  The  declaration  has  a  wider  sig- 
nificance in  its  practical  application  to  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  good  than  many 
suppose :  and  our  advancement  in  every  reli- 
gious work  must  be  commensurate  with  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  "  little,"  whatever 
be  the  requirement. 

With  this  care  in  giving  utterance  to 
thought  we  may  avoid  many  blunders,  and 
may  lead  others  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  the  truth  that,  in  all  things,  should  ever 
shine  forth  in  its  entire  simplicity.     H.  J. 

TRUE  LOVE  IS  ETERNAL. 

What  God  takes  from  us,  it  is  always  gain 
to  lose.  He  gives  back  to  us  our  friends 
more  deeply,  more  tenderly,  more  sacredly, 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  us  by  Death. 
When  they  become  wholly  His,  they  become 
more  intimately  ours.  The  intimacy  before 
death,  pertains  more  to  the  flesh  and  its 
senses :  after  death  it  pertains  more  to  the 
spirit  and  its  inmost  affections.  It  is  as 
though  God  gave  them  to  us,  out  of  His  own 
bosom,  with  the  holiness  and  fragrance  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  added  to  them.  By 
death  they  become  too  chaste,  too  heavenly, 
for  our  light  moods  and  our  common  hours ; 
they  visit  us  only  in  our  holiest  moments. 
They  act  upon  us  therefore  as  motives  to 
prayer,  watchfulness,  and  retirement  of  spirit. 
They  greatly  befriend  our  best  interests. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  mind  has  been  much  with  thee,  with 
isires  that  while  my  feelings  of  affection 
were  resting  upon  thee,  the  spirit  might  be 
permitted  to  mingle  with  thine;  that  1  might 
be  enabled  to' dwell  where  I  trust  thou  art 
dwelling,  and  that  unitedly  we  might,  partake 
of  that  holy  communion  which  is  witnessed 
by  those  who  are  made  "one"  in  accordance 
»«  with  the  petition  of  the  blessed  Jesus— "As 
Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 


they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  Nothing  short 
of  this  is  able  to  uphold  amid  the  trials  of 
life ;  and  being  so  well  assured  of  this,  why 
does  thy  frail  friend  suffer  weakness  so  often 
to  enter,  till  anguish  and  sorrow  encompass 
me  on  every  hand  ?  In  the  depth  of  my 
spirit  I  fervently  exclaim,  Cleanse  me!  purify 
me!  and  spare  not  while  there  is  anything 
remaining  that  Thy  holy  controversy  is 
against!  After  the  true  polish  is  obtained, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  the  Polisher's  hand. 
Dost  thou  remember  alluding  to  this  in  one 
of  thy  visits  to  me?  I  have  not  forgotten  it 
— my  mind  often  recurs  to  it  with  the  feeling 
that  there  is  much  more  burnishing  needed. 

I  hope  thou  art  able  to  be  among  those 
assembled  this  morning  (Quarterly  Meeting) 
in  outward  dedication,  and  may  it  be  a  season 
of  spiritual  refreshment  for  those  who  are 
hungering  for  the  true  bread.  My  mind  has 
been  there,  although  for  nine  years  the  poor 
body  has  been  absent,  owing  to  physical  suf- 
fering and  inability. 


Through  a  note  from 


I  have  heard  of 


thy  dear  F.'s  illness.  I  was  prepared  for  some 
such  tidings;  yesterday  morning  and  during 
last  night,  and  again  this  morning,  a  feeling 
covered  me  which  spoke  of  sorrDw.  As  thy 
note  mentioned  some  improvement,  I  am 
willing  to  hope  there  is  still  a  change  for  the 
better.  With  my  love,  tell  F.  that  my 
thoughts  of  late  have  often  recurred  to  former 
days,  when  his  kind  care  was  freely  extended 
to  a  very  child.  And  if  the  blessing  of  heaven 
ever  rested  upon  those  who  handed  "a  cup  of 
cold  water,"  surely  he  will  not  lose  his  re- 
ward. Ah  yes!  I  feel  indeed  his  reward  is 
sure !  A  mansion  of  rest  is  prepared  for  him, 
but  will  he  think  some  of  us  selfish,  if  we  are 
not  ready  to  loose  him  that  he  may  enter 
therein  ? 


Those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  look 
on  the  dark  side  of  things,  are  sometimes 
needlessly  and  unprofitably  afflicted.  If  our 
eyes  were  as  wide  open  to  the  virtues  as  to 
the  failings  of  others,  I  think  we  should  gee 
much  more  good  in  one  another  than  we  now 
often  recognize,  and  some  of  us  Deed  to  have 
more  confidence  in  each  other. 


I  return  thy  letter.  It  is  indeed  a  precious 
evidence  of  the  love  and  unity  of  thy  parents 
— doubly  valuable  as  coming  from  them, 
who  have  often  proved  that  "they  have  no 
greater  joy  than  to  see  their  children  walking 
in  the  truth."    I  have  no  better  wish  for 

thee,  my.  dear  ,  than  that  through  simple 

obedience  to  Truth's  requirements,  thou  mayst 
prove  thyself  worthy  of  their  blessing,  Ms- 
love  is  to  them  and  to  thee.   Thou  Bnowetl 
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I  love  thee,  and  I  trust  this  love  goes  forth, 
because  I  see  upon  thee  that  mark  of  disciple- 
ship  which  the  Truth  places  upon  its  votaries 
— the  mark  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Dost 
thou  sometimes  ask  for  me  the  blessing  of  a 
sfiMt  submissive  to thedivineordering?  W ould 
it  were  so.  I  believe  the  good  Hand  is  upon 
me,  and  I  desire  to  be  preserved  from  thwart- 
ing the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  17,  1889. 

Progress  of  Swarthmore  College. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
held  4th  mo.  6th,  1869,  the  report  of  the  Trea- 
surer showed  receipts  during  the  previous 
four  months  of  $15,415,  and  expenditures 
chiefly  upon  the  building  and  for  materials 
on  hand,  of  $18,837.43.  The  Circular  solicit- 
ing a  further  contribution  of  Ten  Dollars  up- 
on every  share  of  stock  previously  subscribed, 
has  been  distributed  to  the  Stockholders  by 
mail,  as  far  as  their  correct  post-office  ad- 
dresses were  known.  Replies  have  been 
received  from  a  few,  declining,  chiefly  for 
want  of  means,  to  contribute  further,  more 
bave  acceded  to  the  request,  but  much  the 
largest  number  have  not  been  heard  from/ 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  considerable 
advantage  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  the 
local  Committee  in  Philadelphia  have  not 
been  idle,  though  the  unfavorable  season  of 
year,  the  frail  health  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  numerous  engage- 
ments of  others  have  as  yet  prevented  so  gen- 
eral a  canvass  as  would  have  been  desirable' 
The  funds  subscribed  and  not  paid  sum  up 
40,000  dollars.  The  building  Committee  re- 
ported some  unsettled  claims  upon  them  for 
materials.  The  progress  of  the  building  since 
the  annual  meeting  has  been  slow  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavorable  season  of  the  year, 
but  the  Committee  is  now  prepared  to  push 
forward  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  if 
sufficient  funds  are  in  hand,  can  finish  it  for 
occupancy  before  the  first  of  Tenth  month 
next* 

The  Women's  Committee  for  furnishing 
the  College,  has  been  industriously'engaged 
in  collecting  means  and  in  sewing ;  they  had 
collected  $3,482.28  to,  the  date  of  the  meeting, 


and  expended  $1,093.39  for  material,  most  of 
which  had  been  already  made  up  without 
cost.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  finish  and  furnish  the 
building,  and  to  grade  and  plant  the  grounds, 
and  the  probability  that  during  the  current 
month  the  funds  at  their  disposal  may  be  in- 
creased, the  Board  concluded  to  postpone  the 
subject  of  opening  the  College  next  autumn, 
to  be  considered  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  7th  of  5th  month  next. 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— The  17th  annual  session  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  Concert  Hall  on  the 
11th  ult.,  and  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  fifteen  young  women. 

The  bearing  and  appearance  of  the  gradu- 
ates was  becoming  and  interesting.  They 
were  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Canada,  California,  and  several  other  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  had  representatives  in 
the  class. 

The  20th  annual  announcement  of  this 
College  states  that  it  has  received  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  prin 
cipally  the  bequest  of  the  late  Isaac  Barton, 
one  of  its  Corporators,  and  an  excellent  and 
benevolent  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Announcement  also  shows  that  seve- 
ral of  the  large  clinics  of  the  city  have  been 
opened  to  women  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine. 

The  Woman's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  is 
a  kindred  Institution,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Hospital  shows  that  more  than  3,000 
patients  were  treated  during  the  past!  year 
in  its  various  departments.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  more  than  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition  to  a  very  valuable  Hos- 
pital property  ;  and  among  its  consulting 
physicians  are  several  of  those  celebrated 
among  the  medical  writers  and  teachers  of 
the  country. 


Married,  on  the  31st  day  of  Third  month,  1869, 
at  Unionville,  Centre  County,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Jesse  Cleaver, 
a  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
Edith  Wickersham,  a  member  of  Monallen  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 
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Died,  of  dropsy,  on  the  6th  of  Third  month,  1869, 
at  his  late  residence  in  Smithfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  0., 
Daniel  Worrell,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  17th  year 
moved  with  his  parents,  Isaiah  and  Sarah  Worrell, 
to  Ohio  ;  and  he  has  heen  an  exemplary  member 
of  Smithfield  Meeting  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
After  much  suffering  he  died  with  a  full  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Third  month, 

1869,  at  his  residence  in  Macedon,  Wm.  Clark,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  minister  of  Farmington 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  one  that  lived  according 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  profession  lie  made.  His 
ministry  was  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  at  times  he  was  qualified  to  divide  the 
word  aright  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  heard 
liim.  His  company  and  exemplary  life  and  con- 
versation will  be  greatly  missed  by  us,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  he  hath  died  in  the  Lord,  and  doth  rest 
from  his  labors.  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh  in 
the  powerful  language  of  a  life  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  Truth.  ' '  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  First  month,  1869,  Catha- 
rine Mosher,  in  her  74th  year ;  a  member  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1869,  Jane  Wi- 

nant,  in  her  83d  year;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  West 

Philadelphia,  Samuel  C.  Bunting,  in  his  79th  year. 

 ,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Ann  Walmsley,  widow  of 

Joseph  Walmsley,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam 

Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  Second  month,  1869, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Matilda  Mills, 
in  the  18th  year  of  her  age.  Her  school-teacher 
says  she  was  ever  ready  to  yield  quick  obedience, 
cheerful  in  the  performance  of  duty,  of  a  kind  and 
loving  disposition,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  1869,  Richard 

H.,  eldest  son  of  Hannah  W.  and  the  late  John 
.  Willson,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

 ,   on  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,   1869,  in 

Howard  Co.,  Maryland,  Arthur,  infant  son  of  Aaron 
and  Emma  Chadwick,  aged  10  months  and  20  days. 

friends'  freeomen's  association. 
Postponement. 
Owing  to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  holding 
its  adjourned  session  on  Fourth-day  evening  next, 
the  Freedmen's  Association  will  meet  on  the  follow- 
ing Fourth-day  evening,  Fourth  mo.  28th,  at  8 
o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Business 
preparatory  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ri  » 
Anne  Cooper,    )  tLerf(*' 

Circular  Meetino. — At  Lower  Merion,  Pa.,  to- 
morrow afternoon,  3  P.  M. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
The  Christian  Casket,  or  Pearl  ofGriat  Prick;  — 
embracing  the  entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  com 
bined  from  Matthew  and  Luke;  with  a  brief  In- 
troduction, and  a  few  suggestive  Note*. 
This  brief,  yet  comprehensive  oompend  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  is  presented  in  a  garb  suited 
to  the  Parlor  Centre  Table,  or  the  seclusion  of  the 


,  Chamber  ;  to  the  Child,  or  the  Grandparent ;  to  the 
,  Pupils  of  the  First  day  School,  or  to  their  Teachers. 
;    Price  30  cts. 

Apply  to  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  ITS.  Sixth  St.,  Phila., 
Emmor  Cosily,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  " 
or  to  E.  Michener,  Toughkenamon  P.O., 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  following,  from  the  last  number  of 
"Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,"  published 
in  London,  we  give  at  the  request  of  a  friend. 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  candid  spirit 
it  evinces  had  been  further  carried  out  by 
the  avoidance  of  the  terms  "Hicksite"  and 
"  Separatists."  Eds. 

The  Separation  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  America  in  1827-28.    By  Sam- 
uel M.  Janney.    (Pp.  347.)  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  Ellwood  Zell. 
With  considerable  clearness  and  ability, 
and  with  a  general  historical  impartiality, 
the  author  endeavors  to  set  forth  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  Friends  in  the  United  States,  more 
especially  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Bal- 
timore.   The  day  has  barely  arrived  in  which 
we  can  dispassionately  look  at  the  subject ; 
but  to  those  who  have  gathered  their  facts 
and  information  from  the  journal  of  Thomas 
Shillitoe  and  other  orthodox  Friends,  the 
statements  contained  in  these  pages  will  be 
new  and  at  times  startling.    It  is  no  business 
of  the  reviewer  to  harmonize  conflicting  re- 
cords.   We  can  readily  imagine  that  earnest 
actors  on  both  sides  may  have  been  led  away 
by  an  intemperate  zeal  into  acts  which  each 
would  secretly  regret,  and  further,  that  these 
actions,  computed  by  the  standard  of  their 
opponents,  would  be  represented  even  as  of  a 
worse  character  than  they  would  appear  to 
an  indifferent  spectator.    The. subject  of  reli- 
gious strife  is  at  all  times  too  painful  for  the 
loving  disciple  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion, and  whenever  (as  in  these  cases)  it  i- 
judged  needful  to  bring  religious  affairs  before 
a  legal  tribunal,  a  deep  wound  is  inflicted 
upon  the  well-concerned  on  both  sides,  and 
the  cause  of  truth  is  greatly  harmed.  Prob- 
ably under  no  condition  of  human  life  is  the 
enemy  of  souls  more  active  in  sowing  "  tares" 
than  when  men  are  engaged  in  the  heat  of 
religious  controversy;  and  the  records  of  this 
epoch  form  no  exception  to  this  truth. 

We  admire  the  general  tone  of  this  con- 
cluding volume,  hut  it  is  right  that  on  doc- 
trinal points  the  reader  should  remember  that 
the  theologian  is  usually  less  impartial  than 
the  historian.  We  admit  the  ex t n  ine  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  in  any  creed  or  form  of 
words  our  own  convictions  to  minds  already 
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prejudiced  against  them.  As  the  author  re- 
marks in  his  introduction,  the  question  will 
arise,  even  in  reference  to  scriptural  phrases, 
In  what  sense  are  they  understood?  "We 
know,"  he  continues,  "that  human  language, 
although  admirable  in  itself,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect medium  for  the  conveyance  of  thought. 
Words  aie  signs  or  symbols  of  ideas,  which 
being  held  up  before  us  in  speech  or  writing, 
call  up  in  our  minds  the  images  or  ideas  we 
have  previously  acquired  by  education,  ex- 
perience, or  reflection.  But  the  education 
and  experience  of  mankind  are  exceedingly 
diverse,  and  hence  it  may  happen  that  some 
words  or  phrases  will  not  convey  to  different 
individuals  precisely  the  same  ideas." 

This  sentence,  we  believe,  in  a  large  de- 
gree explains  the  strange  paradox,  that  whilst 
all  sects  of  Christians  profess  to  base  their 
creed  upon  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  yet 
each  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion,  with 
perhaps  an  equal  honesty  of  intention.  When 
we  remember  further  how  easy  it  is  to  extract 
from  any  writer,  sentences  which  are  more  in 
unison  with  our  own  object  than  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  opinions,  it  behoves  us  to 
be  especially  careful  how  we  accept  scattered 
quotations  as  a  fair  exposition.  This  caution 
is  as  needful  in  reference  to  the  somewhat 
voluminous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
early  Friends  and  J.  J.  Gurney  in  this  book, 
as  it  is  to  writings  of  a  different  tendency 
published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
who  would  know  what  any  writer  really  be- 
lieved must  go  neither  to  his  interpreter  nor 
to  his  apologist,  but  to  the  man's  own  works 
for  such  disclosure. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  doctrinal 
views  of  Elias  Hicks  and  the  separatists, 
would  lead  us  too  far,  but  we  cannot  accept 
the  author's  explanation  (p.  147)  that  "ex- 
tenuating circumstances"  can  alter  the  weight 
attached  to  private  letters.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks, 
which  he  thus  communicated  "in  the  confi- 
dence of  friendship,"  must  be  held  as  the 
truest  exposition  of  his  own  views  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  however  justly  the  receiver  may  be 
blamed  for  publishing  them  without  his  sanc- 
tion. Few  of  our  readers  can  realize  the 
devastating  effect  of  this  wide  separation. 
According  to  the  evidence  produced  by  S. 
Janney,  but  which  he  says  has  in  part  been 
disputed,  we  find  that  the  approximate  num- 
bers of  "  orthodox  "  and  "  separatists"  were — 

Phila.  Y.M.,  7,344  orthodox,  18,485  "Hicksite." 

N.  York  "  5,913  "  12,532 
whilst  in  Ohio  the  relative  numbers  were 
about  equal,  and  in  Indiana  the  "  orthodox  " 
largely  preponderated,  but  no  census  was 
taken.  What  has  since  been  the  course  of 
these  31,000  seceders  we  know  not,  but  we 


are  told  "The  last  act  unitedly  performed  by 
the  body  of  Friends  before  its  separation  was 
to  relieve  freedmen  of  African  descent.  Their 
interest  in  that  people  still  continues,  and  the 
hope  is  fondly  cherished  that  the  co-operation 
and  sympathy  of  the  two  sections  of  the  So- 
ciety in  so  good  a  work  may  yet  bring  them 
nearer  together."    p.  268. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  precious  attendant 
fruit  if  these  self-denying  labors  should  thus 
result.  An  increased  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  reverence  for  those  inspired 
writings  is,  we  believe,  apparent  amongst  both 
sections,  and  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
volume  with  a  fervent  wish  that  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  they  may 
yet  be  gathered  again,  a  united  body,  within 
the  same  fold. 


THOMAS  WRIGHT,  THE  PRISON  PHILANTHRO- 
PIST. 

Thomas  Wright  was  originally  a  "striker" 
in  a  Manchester  foundry,  England.  An  ac- 
cident impressed  him  for  the  first  time  with 
the  difficulty  a  convicted  felon  must  ever  find 
in  returning  to  honest  courses,  even  when  in- 
clined to  do  so,  with  the  band  of  conviction 
round  his  neck.  Thenceforth  he  determined 
to  try  what  one  man  like  himself  could 
achieve  by  systematic  action  in  the  cause  of 
criminal  reform.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  governor,  he  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Manchester  Jail,  gained  the  confidence  of 
many  of  the  prisoners,  advised  with  them  as 
to  their  future  course  of  conduct,  and  where 
he  found  that  repentance  was  sincere,  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  give  the  discharged  prisoner 
a  fair  start  in  life,  so  that  a  relapse  into 
crime  should  not  have  the  excuse  of  being 
the  only  escape  from  starvation.  In  achiev- 
ing this  end  he  spared  himself  no  time,  no 
trouble,  and,  so  far  as  his  scanty  means  would 
allow7,  no  expenditure.  In  many  cases  he 
brought  about  reconciliation  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  friends  ;  in  others  he  ob- 
tained employment  for  them  by  becoming 
bound  himself  for  their  honesty ;  and  in  others, 
again,  he  raised  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
emigration. 

For  many  years  he  continued  his  labors  in 
this  manner,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  save 
by  the  officials  and  inmates  of  the  jail,  until 
the  Governor,  in  his  annual  reports,  alluded 
to  the  successful  issue  of  his  efforts,  and  the 
manifest  influence  for  good  he  exerted  over 
the  characters  of  the  prisoners,  and  even  over 
the  crime  of  the  city. 

No  sooner  had  the  character  and  import- 
ance of  his  work  become  generally  known 
than  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  Thomas 
Wright  should  be  at  once  relieved  from  the 
further  necessity  of  manual  labor.    A  sub- 
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scription  list  was  opened,  which  the  Queen 
headed  with  a  donation  of  £100,  and  a  suf- 
ficient sum  was  raised  to  purchase  a  liberal 
annuity. 

Thomas  Wright  was  at  that  time  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  but  when  he  was 
thus  freed  from  pecuniary  anxieties  he  at 
once  extended  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  and, 
although  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  he 
still  continues  his  ministrations  as  unobtru- 
sively and  successfully  as  of  old.  Much  of 
his  influence  doubtless  arises  from  the  knowl- 
edge the  prisoners  have  that  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf  are  the  unpaid  offerings  of  his 
own  earnestness ;  and  so  fully  is  Wright 
aware  of  that,  that  when  he  was  offered  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year  as  a  visiting  inspector 
of  prisons,  he  refused  it  on  the  ground  that 
all  his  power  sprang  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  known  as  the  prisoners'  friend,  not  as  a 
Government  servant. 

An  influential  committee,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  has  been 
formed  at  Manchester,  for  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Mercer's  well-known  picture,  "  The  Con- 
cerned Cell,"  and  two  copies ;  one  picture  to 
be  presented  to  London,  one  to  Manchester, 
and  one  to  Salford.  The  subject  of  this  re- 
markable work  is  Thomas  Wright,  and  it  is 
specially  in  his  honor  that  the  picture  is  to 
be  bought.  It  contains  an  admirable  life-size 
portrait  of  the  prison  philanthropist  in  the 
act  of  ministering  to  a  convict  under  sentence 
of  death.  The  object  of  the  committee  in 
seeking  to  place  the  picture  in  some  public 
building,  where  it  may  be  seen  and  studied, 
is  that  every  one  may  benefit  by  the  moral 
lesson  it  conveys.  Subscriptions  are  now 
being  solicited  from  all  classes  in  Fngland. — 
London  Star. 

From  the  Living  Age. 
UNDER  THE  PALMS. 

^Eritoii**;!  Xa.  /fetid ti;  I* 

Led  on — not  driven  by  mere  outward  force  ; 

Led  on — not  drifting  at  my  own  weak  will  ; 
For  falt'ring  footsteps,  an  appointed  course  ;  ' 

For  nerveless  grasp,  a  Hand  firm-holding  still ! 
Led  on — past  childhood's  easy  grassy  ways, 

Past  youth's  glad  scaling  of  a  flower- fringed  steep, 
Past  plans  and  failures  of  less  sanguine  days, 

Past  graves  where  I  had  thought  to  stay  and  weep. 
Led  on— but  how  ?  I  stumble  as  I  go  ; 

Led  on— but  whither  ?  clouds  seem  all  I  see  : 
My  trust,  a  purpose  higher  than  I  know  ; 

My  hope  a  goal  yet  undeseried  by  me. 
Oh  friends  !  if  loved  ones  love  me  to  the  last, 

And  deem  earth  sadder  for  that  I  am  gone, 
Think  not  too  much  of  the  dim  traok  l'?e  paas'cL 

Think  still  of  me  as  but  led  on — led  on  ! 
ii. 

In  the  band  of  noble  workers 

Seems  no  plROe  for  BUOh  as  I: 
They  have  faith  where  I  have  yearning, 

They  oan  teach  where  I  but  sigh, 


They  can  point  the  road  distinctly 

Where  for  me  the  shadows  lie. 
Lofty  purpose,  high  endeavor, 

These  are  not  ordained  for  me  ; 
Wayside  flower  may  strive  its  utmost, 

It  can  ne'er  become  a  tree. 
Yet  a  child  may  laugh  to  gather, 

And  a  sick  man  smile  to  see. 
And  I,  too,  in  God's  creation 

Have  my  little  proper  part ; 
He  must  mean  some  service,  surely, 

For  weak  hand  and  timid  heart ; 
Transient  joys  for  my  diffusing, 

For  my  healing,  transient  smart : 
Just  to  fling  a  ray  of  comfort 

O'er  life's  downcast,  dreary  ways  ! 
Just  to  fan  a  better  impulse 

By  a  full  and  ready  praise  ! 
Pitying,  where  I  may  not  succor  ; 

Loving,  where  I  cannot  raise  ! 

in. 

Why  would  you  have  me  dwell  on  Death, 

Rehearse  the  awful  parting  hour; 

The  creeping  chill,  the  ebbing  power, 
The  gasping  for  the  latest  breath  ? 
Why  vex  a  child  'neath  noontide  sky 

With  image  of  his  nightly  rest  ? 

Just  now  his  games,  his  toys  seem  best — 
He  will  be  weary  by-and-by! 
Just  now  a  hand  is  linked  in  mine, 

Just  now  thought  flashes  far  and  free, 

I  joy  in  everything  I  see, 
1  call  this  God-made  world  divine  ! 
Wait — till  night  fall  at  His  behest, 

Wait— till  He  hush  to  sleep  through  pain, 

Wait— till  He  show  me  Death  is  gain, 
And  give  the  longing,  with  the  power  to  rest ! 

IV. 

Not  my  will,  gracious  Lord, 

Not  my  blind  will  and  wayward  be  fulfill'd  ! 
I  dare  not  say  that  bowing  to  Thy  word 

All  my  heart's  wishes  are  subdued  and  still'd. 
My  will  might  crave  some  boon  by  Thee  denied, 
Covet  the  praise  that  ministers  to  pride  ; 
Shrink  back  from  taking  up  a  needed  cross, 
And  shun  the  furnace  to  retain  the  dross. 
Not  my  will,  O  my  Lord, 
No— be  Thy  name  adored  : 

Though  too  much  to  the  dust  affection  clings, 
And  self  wrought  chains  hold  down  the  spirit's 
wings, 

Yet  out  of  sorrows  past  and  present  fears, 
Out  of  experience  bought  by  loss  and  tears, 
At  least  the  breathing  of  one  prayer  I've  won — 
Not  my  will,  Father,  but  Thy  will  be  done. 


MOTHERS  SHOULD  LEARN  TO  THINK. 

There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many,  that  skill  in  government  must  he  in- 
stinctive— that  it  is  an  original  ami  native 
talent,  and  not  to  he  acquired  by  information 
or  thought.  But  look  at  those  parents  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  family  govern- 
ment, ami  they  will  he  found  to  be  those  who 
have  most  dilligently  and  uniformly  attended 
to  the  subject.  You  may  go  into  the  family 
of  some  man  of  celebrity,  in  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  aud,as  you  look  upon  his  lawless 
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children,  you  are  perhaps  discouraged.  You 
say,  if  this  man,  with  his  highly  cultivated 
mind,  cannot  succeed  in  family  government, 
how  can  1  expect  success?  But  a  little  ob- 
servation will  satisfy  you  that  this  man  is 
giving  his  time  and  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits. He  is  neglecting  his  children,  and  they 
are  forming  precisely  those  characters  we 
should  expect  from  the  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

There  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  any 
procedure  will  result  in  the  piety  of  the  child; 
but  if  we  goon  in  our  attempts  to  govern 
without  system,  or  thought,  or  care,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  reap  most  bitter  cousequences. 
The  mother  must  study  her  duty.  She  must 
observe  the  effect  produced  by  her  mode  of 
discipline.  There  is  but  little  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  books,  unless  we  revolve 
their  contents  in  our  own  minds.  Others  may 
suggest  the  most  valuable  ideas;  but  we  must 
take  those  ideas  and  dwell  upon  them,  and 
trace  out  their  effects,  and  incorporate  them 
into  our  own  minds  by  associating  them  with 
others  of  our  own.  We  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  investigation  and  thought.  The 
mother  who  will  do  this  will  most  certainly 
grow  in  wisdom.  She  will  daily  perceive  that 
she  is  acquiring  more  facility  in  forming  in 
her  children  the  character  she  desires.  And 
the  increasing  obedience  and  affection  she 
will  receive  will  be  her  constant  reward. 
Care  and  labor  are  necessary  in  training  a 
family.  But  no  other  cares  are  rewarded 
with  so  rich  a  recompense.  No  other  labors 
insure  such  permanent  and  real  enjoyment. 
You,  O  mothers,  have  immortal  souls  intrust- 
ed to  your  keeping!  Their  destiny,  in  a  great 
degress,  is  in  your  hands.  Your  ignorance  or 
unfaithfulness  may  sink  them  in  a  world  of 
woe.  Your  fidelity,  with  God's-blessing,  may 
help  them  onward  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  mansions  of  heaven. — Pres.  Banner. 


TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  Upper  Side. 

(Concluded  from  page  96.) 

We  have  said  that  this  Ladies'  College,  if 
established,  would  fill  usefully  a  dangerous 
void  in  girls'  lives,  but  it  would  be  well  if  we 
could  invent  some  still  more  effectual  system. 
It  is  true  that  every  step  made  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge  is  a  conquest  gained  over  evil, 
and  that  every  really  cultivated  mind  is  an- 
other weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of  good  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  but  few  minds  which  soar  so 
high  as  to  pursue  Knowledge  entirely  for  her 
own  sake,  and  that  industry  is  difficult  when 
there  is  no  object  in  view  to  excite  it.  When 
people  compare  the  attainments  of  men  with 
those  of  women,  they  should  remember  that 


it  is  like  a  race  between  two  horses,  one  rid- 
den with  whip  and  spur,  the  other  with 
neither.  Necessity  is  the  spur  bringing  out 
men's  powers.  Ask  any  man  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  profession,  whether 
he  would  have  studied  to  such  good  purpose 
had  he  known  that  he  could  never  put  his 
learning  to  account,  and  that  no  amount  of 
exertion  would  in  any  way  alter  his  future. 
Here  arise  our  greatest  difficulties,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  a  wo- 
man who  is  not  under  the  direst  necessity  is 
disgraced  by  earning  money  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions. Society  considers  it  a  venial  offence 
for  a  young  lady  to  waste  her  money  on  her 
extravagant  vanity,  but  a  very  black  crime 
that  she  should  do  profitable  work  with  her 
brains.  We  are  gradually  abandoning  the 
savage  idea  that  work  dishonors  a  man;  may 
we  hope  that  in  time  we  shall  become  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  feel  idleness  discreditable 
even  to  a  woman  ?  We  believe  many  homes 
would  be  happier  if  it  could  be  so,  for  there 
are  many,  and  these  not  the  least  luxurious 
and  extravagant,  where  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  what  will  become  of  the  unmarried 
daughters  after  their  father's  death,  and  many 
an  uncongenial  marriage  is  entered  into 
simply  because  the  bride  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  dependence  when  she  will  no 
longer  have  a  father's  love  to  depend  on.  The 
objection  which  will  meet  us  here  is,  that  by 
introducing  this  new  class  of  workers  into  the 
community  we  should  only  be  taking  dinner 
out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  none, 
in  order  to  give  extra  dessert  to  those  who 
have  already  had  enough  and  to  spare.  It  is 
true  new  channels  must  be  found  in  order 
that  the  different  classes  may  not  interfere 
with  one  another,  but  we  believe  a  little  in- 
genuity might  solve  the  problem  with  great 
benefit  to  society. 

Or  if  the  remunerative  labor  be  altogether 
denied  us,  might  not  societies  of  ladies  be 
formed,  avoiding  all  narrow  sectarian  feeling, 
for  organized  work  among  the  poor?  A 
standing  army  of  charity,  in  which  each 
should  have  her  distinct  post  and  allotted 
task;  each  be  responsible  for  a  certain  amount 
of  daily  work,  and  each  accountable  to  her 
superiors  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  it.  They 
need  wear  no  nuns'  costume,  they  need  lead 
no  conventual  lives,  they  need  take  no  irre- 
vocable vows.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  for  each  member  to  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  to  the  performance  of  her 
assigned  duties.  Work  might  be  found  to 
suit  the  taste  and  aptitude  of  each.  Surely 
here  no  one  could  urge  that  we  should  tres- 
pass on  the  domain  of  others ;  in  the  wide 
field  of  charity  there  surely  are  not  too  many 
laborers,  and  an  opening  might  be  found  for 
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the  employment  of  hundreds  of  girls,  who 
would  find  in  very  truth  that  the  mercy 
shown  by  them  was  "twice  blessed,"  blessing 
those  that  give  and  those  that  take.  Em- 
ployment such  as  this  need  not  interfere  in 
the  generality  of  cases  with  any  reasonable 
idea  of  home  duties ;  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  sisterhoods  which  have  offered  young 
ladies  the  only  opportunity  hitherto  given 
them  of  engaging  in  this  kind  of  work,  shows 
that  it  is  what  they  themselves  ask  for. 

We  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  dwell  too 
exclusively  on  the  dark  side  of  girls'  lives ; 
let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  brighter  side 
of  the  picture.  There  is  activity  in  these 
days  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil;  and  we  dare 
affirm  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
so  many  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  good 
works  as  the  present.  Turn  in  whatever  di- 
rection you  will,  you  will  see  well-born  women 
leaving  luxurious  homes,  and  devoting  their 
lives,  their  fortune,  and  their  energy  to  chari- 
table and  often^  laborious  and  repulsive  work. 
According  as  their  tenets  may  be  "  Low  "  or 
"  High  "  Church,  their  Bibles  or  their  crosses 
may  be  somewhat  unnecessarily  large  and 
conspicuous;  but  if  all  those  who  mock  them 
possessed  half  their  zeal  and  earnestness  in 
charity,  the  world  would  improve  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  does.  It  is  easier  to  laugh 
than  always  to  be  zealous  without  extrava- 
gance, and  wit  is  always  easier  than  self  de- 
nial. 

We  have  said  that  it  Would  not  interfere 
with  any  reasonable  scheme  of  home  duties, 
but  in  this  we  do  not  include  the  system 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  every  English 
lady  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
keeping  up  the  shadow  of  an  acquaintance 
with  hundreds  of  people  for  whom  she  cares 
absolutely  nothing.  Society  in  London  has 
now  grown  to  be  such  a  complete  farce  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  seriously,  and 
utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  system  except  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  its  long  drudgery  has  so  deprived 
those  who  have  undergone  it  of  their  reason- 
ing faculties  that  they  believe  it  to  be  an 
eternal  ordinance — impossible  for  mortals  to 
change.  We,  who  are  young,  perceive  that 
our  monster  tyrant  is  not  invulnerable,  and 
we  ask  for  help  in  attacking  and  perchance 
in  staying  him.  Wc  are  no  ascetics;  the 
majority  of  us  have  no  wish  to  abandon  plea- 
Sure  altogether;  we  ask  rather  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  it.  Among  nun  it  is  usually  seen  that 
the  active  and  industrious  are  the  moral  and 
the  worthy.  Are  women  so  differently  cotf« 
stituted  that  we  need  fear  a  contrary  effect 
Upon  them?  Would  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  arts  of  teaching,  nursing,  and  managing 
be  more  dangerous  t<>  the  character  of  a  future 


wife  and  mother  than  an  apprenticeship  in 
dancing  and  flirtation  ?  Would  children  be 
less  likely  to  be  well  brought  up  by  a  mother 
whose  "  works  praise  her  in  her  gates,"  than 
by  one  whose  teaching  is  confined  to  very 
good  advice  which  has  never  grown  to  ex- 
ample ? 

One  word  more,  gentle  reader.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  all  saints;  we  do  not  say  that 
there  is  nothing  but  noble  feelings  and  aspi- 
rations among  us  ;  but  this  we  do  protest 
most  solemnly,  that  there  is  a  very  general 
feeling  among  us  against  the  life  we  now 
lead,  and  a  strong  craving  for  better  things. 
Grant  us  but  one  trial,  even  though  you 
grant  it  in  scorn,  and  do  not  go  on  for  ever 
condemning  U3  untried.  Even  if  it  be  be- 
lieved that  women's  hands  are  too  weak  to 
push  forward  any  good  cause  (though  they 
are  deemed  powerful  enough  in  every  bad 
one,)  would  there  be  any  harm  in  our  trying? 
We  might  not  move  the  load  of  evil  one 
hair's-breadth,  but  at  all  events  we  should 
not  be  increasing  its  weight  by  any  acts  of 
our  own.  And  might  we  not  even  do  good  in- 
directly by  shaming  the  men  around  us,  who, 
with  such  splendid  opportunities,  are  as  useless 
and  more  actively  mischievous  than  our- 
selves, to  buckle  to  in  the  great  work,  and  to 
prove  to  us  practically  their  superiority  ? 

In  the  name  therefore  of  a  large  class,  we 
demand  for  girls  growing  to  womanhood  the 
opportunity  of  spending  a  portion  of  their 
young  lives  in  the  service  of  their  God  and 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  We  implore  for 
them  a  release  from  their  present  bondage  of 
idle  selfishness,  and  the  means  not  only  of 
cultivating  their  talents,  but  of  exercising 
them  in  the  cause  of  good  and  not  of  evil. 
We  implore  it  for  our  own  sakes,  that  -our 
lives  may  be  brightened  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  which  ever  rests  on  all  good  works, 
whether  successful  or  not  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  implore  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  still  young,  that  they  may  be  saved 
the  dreariness  and  degradation  which  we 
have  undergone.  We  implore  it  for  the  sake 
of  our  country,  which  we  feel  to  be  suffering 
in  dignity  and  character  from  the  example 
set  by  the  class  to  which  we  belong!  Lastly, 
we  claim  it,  because  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be 
the  will  of  God  that  so  many  talents,  youth, 
energy,  intelligence,  and  influence,  should  be 
whoii)  given  up  to  devil's  work  ! 

Grant  us  a  fair  trial,  and  it  shall  be  our 
fault  if  at  the  close  of  the  present  century  it 
continues  to  be  a  reproach  to  be  called 

"  A  Girl  of  the  P&riod." 

Let  us  go  always  beyond  the  duties 
marked  out,  and  keep  them  within  the 
pleasures  permitted. 
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UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

Two  kinds  of  influence  are  exerted  by- 
man.  That  which  is  active  and  voluntary, 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  sway  others  by 
argument  or  persuasion,  and  that  which  is 
unconsciously  flowing  out  from  him.  The 
importance  of  the  former  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  latter  is  seldom  appre- 
ciated. It  falls  on  the  world  unobserved. 
History  is  silent  on  its  effects ;  public  laws 
make  no  account  of  its  mischiefs  or  benefits; 
the  discipline  of  families,  societies  or  schools 
passes  it  by  unnoticed,  and  no  human  power 
can  trace  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make 
its  authors  responsible.  Because  it  is  thus 
overlooked,  it  is  not  therefore  insignificant. 
Nothing  is  more  silent  than  the  soft  and  genial 
light  flowing  spontaneously  in  all  directions, 
and  filling  the  world  unconsciously  with  its 
beams.  It  would  scarcely  wake  an  infant, 
yet  is  perpetually  recreating  the  world,  and 
rescuing  it  from  darkness.  Its  absence  would 
destroy  life,  and  render  the  globe  itself  a  dreary, 
useless  ball.  Is  light  then  a  tame  and  feeble 
instrument,  because  so  noiseless  and  so  gentle, 
and  are  the  angry  earthquake  and  the  noisy 
thunder  superior  forces  in  the  natural  world? 
The  greatest  powers  are  those  which  lie  behind 
the  commotions  of  nature,  and  the  outward 
efforts  that  we  make  to  sway  others,  secure  but 
a  fraction  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  done  in 
the  world. 

Words  we  may  control  at  will,  but  looks, 
tone,  motion,  and  conduct,  all  of  which 
spring  from  the  internal  character,  compose 
a  great  reservoir  of  influence,  which  is  ever 
affecting  mankind.  The  child  begins  his 
life  experience  by  simple  imitation.  He 
looks  and  listens,  and  soon  reproduces  the 
petulance  or  the  gentleness,  the  passion  or 
the  tranquillity,  that  he  witnesses  in  those 
around  him.  He  delights  to  copy  all  that 
he  sees  and  hears,  and  is  every  moment  re- 
ceiving impressions  which  through  life  can- 
not be  removed.  As  he  grows  older,  the  de- 
sire for  approbation  and  respect  for  others 
takes  the  place  of  imitation.  Fashion,  so 
powerful  as  often  to  become  a  tyrant,  owes 
all  her  strength  to  this  unconscious  influence. 
Enthusiasm  of  any  kind  kindles  and  catches 
from  one  to  another,  till  sometimes  the  whole 
nation  blazes  in  its  heat.  Fear  and  supersti- 
tion, party  spirit  and  speculation  will  often 
spread  through  a  circle  or  a  community  by 
the  magnetism  of  unconscious  influence,  with- 
out any  direct  effort  to  produce  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  active  feelings  and 
impulses  of  mankind.  Even  where  the  direct 
influence  of  man  seems  to  be  greatest,  it  is 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  insensible  influ- 
ence which  accompanies  it.  The  heart,  filled 
with  its  subject,  gives  expression  to  the  fea- 


tures, tone  to  the  voice  and  light  to  the  eye — 
all  involuntarily,  but  powerfully  aiding  the 
language  and  direct  efforts.  It  is  thus  that 
hypocrisy  so  often  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
that  might  be  expected.  Words  may  be 
used  where  the  heart  is  absent,  but  the  effect 
of  earnestness  is  hard  to  counterfeit. 

Every  one,  however  humble,  is  thus  daily 
and  hourly  altering  and  moulding  the  char- 
acter of  all  with  whom  he  mingles,  and  ex- 
erting a  power  that  will  reproduce  itself 
through  countless  generations.  The  truest 
method  of  doing  good  is  thus  first  of  all  to 
be  good;  then  the  character  will  necessarily 
communicate  good  to  others.  An  influence 
will  always  accompany  true  and  right  prin- 
ciples, while  no  effort  without  them  can  be 
successful.  The  sun  could  never  make  our . 
planets  shine,  were  it  not  itself  luminous. 
A  full  surrender  of  the  heart  to  duty  and  to 
God  will  make  us  partakers  of  His  nature, 
and  we  shall  as  naturally  communicate  good 
to  others  as  we  receive  it  from  Him. — Public 
Ledger. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

At  least  one  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
done  good  service  "in  trying  to  educate  the 
popular  mind  up  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  familiar  birds  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and  in  pleading  with  the  young 
sportsmen  to  cease  hunting  and  killing  them 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their  cheer- 
fulness, beauty  and  innocence.  This  view  of 
the  case  is  strongly  enforced  in  a  recent  article 
in  one  of  the  magazines.  Some  naturalists 
have  divided  birds  into  three  classes  ;  those 
which  are  supposed  to  feed  exclusively  on  in- 
sects, those  which  eat  seeds  only,  and  those 
which  feed  promiscuously  on  anything  at 
hand.  This  classification  has  been  proved  to 
be  founded  on  erroneous  principles.  Of  the 
many  thousand  species  of  birds,  it  is  not  posi- 
tively known  that  any  do  not  feed  on  insects 
at  some  period  of  their  lives,  while  at  the 
same  time  but  very  few  are  exclusively  in- 
sect eaters.  The  large  class  known  as  omni- 
vores,  or  eaters  of  all  kinds  of  food,  are  among 
the  most  active  and  valuable  assistants  to  the 
gardener  and  farmer  in  destroying  insects. 
A  recent  writer,  in  pleading  the  economic 
value  to  agriculture  of  birds,  declares  that 
"no  agriculturist  can  destroy  a  bird  without 
knowing  that  he  may  expect  from  the  act 
only  injury." 

The  robin  is  generally  regarded  as  the  pest 
of  fruit  growers,  and  he  certainly  does  plun- 
der to  a  large  extent  the  smaller  fruits,  but 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  his  stomach  that 
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during  six  or  seven  of  the  months  he  is 
exclusively  a  benefactor.  During  the  early 
spring  months  insects  in  different  stages 
of  development  form  his  sole  food.  The 
larvae  of  two  hundred  insects  of  a  most  de- 
structive class  have  been  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  single  robin.  In  one  instance 
it  is  remarked  that  a  shooting  match  had 
created  a  scarcity  of  these  birds,  and. a  large 
extent  of  grass  land  withered  and  dried  up 
in  consequence  of  the  undisturbed  growth  of 
insects.  Later  in  the  season  fruit  was  found 
in  the  crops  of  the  robins,  but  always  inter- 
mingled with  insects,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  they  returned  to  a  strictly  insect  diet. 
The  food  of  most  young  birds  is  almost  ex- 
clusively of  an  animal  character.  It  has 
been  proved  that  a  young  robin  will  consume 
forty-one  per  cent,  of  animal  food  more  than 
his  own  weight  in  twelve  hours,  and  this  food 
usually  consists  of  earth  worms,  cut  worms, 
and  other  destructive  insects. 

"The  measure  worm"  or  "span  worm," 
that  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  shade  trees 
in  our  large  cities,  and  is  such  a  nuisance 
otherwise,  it  is  said  has  been  driven  from  the 
Central  Park  by  the  English  sparrow,  re- 
cently introduced  there,  a  pair  of  which  will 
destroy  four  thousand  caterpillars  weekly.  A 
thousand  of  these  birds  have  been  imported 
for  the  protection  of  the  beautiful  trees  which 
are  so  justly  the  pride  of  Philadelphia.  In 
addition  to  the  worm  nuisance,  another  in  the 
shape  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  of  Europe, 
has  made  its  appearance  on  our  shores.  It 
is  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  sparrow  the 
cabbage  could  not  be  raised  successfully  in 
Great  Britain.  We  may  have  to  meet  this 
new  enemy  by  introducing  large  numbers  of 
its  pretty  little  foe.  Researches  show  that 
every  species  of  bird  has  its  particular  use  in 
the  destruction  of  the  injurious  insects  and 
vermin,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
their  food.  Birds  are  in  general  far  more 
useful  than  hurtful,  and  the  popular  desire 
should  be  to  take  care  of,  instead  of  exter- 
minating these  beautiful  little  allies  of  the 
farmer  and  truit  grower.  Why  boys  should 
be  tiie  mortal  foes  of  birds,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  It  is  perhaps  an  instinct  of  the 
old  savage  nature  of  man  not  yet  rooted  out. 
They  should  bo  taught  better  at  home,  at 
^'hool  and  through  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers.—  Late  Paper. 

FARMING  IN  NORTH  GERMANY. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  de  Laveleye  discusses  the  history 
and  present  state  of  Prussian  agriculture. 

Until  l<s;{:>,  Prussian  farmers  were  not  good 
cultivators,  nor  were  their  farms  very  profit- 
able.   By  a  tradition,  which  can  be  traced 


back  to  Charlemagne's  'time,  they  let  their 
lands  lie  every  third  year  in  fallow.  Those 
who  planted  potatoes  and  made  hay  were  in 
an  insignificant  minority.  But  Stein  and  his 
coadjutors  have  changed  all  this.  Since 
1^33  the  two-year  system  of  cereals  alter- 
nated with  roots  or  seeds  has  become  univer- 
sal in  North  Germany.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  live  stock. 
The  farms  are  more  thoroughly  manured 
now  than  ever,  and  the  area  of  unproductive 
fallow  has  fallen  from  one-third  to  one-sev- 
enth of  the  arable  land. 

Not  only  has  the  Jive  stock  increased,  but 
the  breeds  have  been  improved.  -  North  Ger- 
many now  imports  dairy  cattle  from  Holland, 
English  pigs,  ^Ramboillet,  Southdown  and 
merino  sheep.  Steam  plows  are  not  as  com- 
mon now  as  they  will  be  some  years  hence, 
but  horse  machinery  is  found  on  all  the  large 
farms.  The  price  of  land  has  advanced  one 
hundred  and  in  some  places  twTo  hundred  per 
cent.  Between  1846  and  1860  the  farming 
population  of  Prussia  increased  bv  more  than 
1,000,000.  That  of  France  fell  off  in  the 
same  period  more  than  700,000. 

M.  de  Laveleye  explains  this  prosperity  of 
North  Germany  as  arising,  first,  from  the 
general  education  of  the  farmers ;  second, 
from  their  education  in  their  pursuit.  Prus- 
sia alone  maintains  four  Royal  Academies  of 
Agriculture,  at  which,  in  a  two  years  course, 
and  for  a  tuition  of  not  quite  forty  dollars 
a  year,  the  student  is  instructed  in  political 
and  rural  economy,  based  on  statistics  in 
farming,  and  the  management  of  trees  and 
woods;  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  SQgar, 
beer,  bricks  and  draining  tiles  ;  in  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  botany  and  chemistry,  with  ex- 
periments and  excursions  ;  and  lastly,  in 
mathematics,  trigonometry,  land  surveying, 
practical  mechanics,  veterinary  surgery,  rural 
law,  the  histoiy  of  their  country  and  consti- 
tutional law.  Excursions  into  the  most  inter- 
esting districts  complete  the  programme. 

There  are  also  nineteen  provincial  schools 
of  agriculture  of  a  lower  grade  supported  by 
the  government,  in  which  the  instruction 
is  usually  given  by  some  large  farmer  with 
the  help  of  the  nearest  apothecary,  veterinary 
surgeon  and  schoolmaster.  Besides  there  are 
special  schools  for  single  branches  :  the  care  of 
fruit  trees  is  taught  in  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ami  thirty-four.  There  is  a  curious 
class  of  initerant  teachers  who  "circulate 
from  village  to  village,  criticizing  the  Cultiva- 
tion, and  giving  advice  about  rotations  of 
crops  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  manure." 
The  government  support-  seven  institutes  of 
organic  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

Private  enterprise  supplements  (he  exer- 
'  tion  of  the  State.    There  are  live  hundred 
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and  nineteen  agricultural  associations.  These 
bodies  have  stated  meetings,  give  exhibitions, 
and  offer  prizes.  Other  causes  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  Prussian  agriculture  are 
the  hard  working  and  frugal  habits  of  the 
German  farmer,  and  the  great  good  fortune 
of  Prussia  in  not  having  a  large  fleet,  an  ill- 
starred  colony,  and  a  Paris.— Boston  Post. 

Calumny. — To  persevere  in  one's  duty, 
and  to  be  silent,  is  the  best  answer  to  calumny. 
— Evens. 
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ITEMS. 

The  bill  impowering  the  Governor  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  prisoners  condemned  to  death,  under 
certain  circumstances,  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  the  6th  inst.,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Geary. 

Gen.  Howard  has  made  large  reductions  of  the 
force  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  excepting  in  the 
Bounty  and  Education  Division.  He  intends  to  ad- 
vance the  educational  interests  in  the  South  and  to 
appoint  one  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  of 
tbe  States  in  that  section. 

General  Howard  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau. 

A  telegraphic  message  was  recently  sent  from 
London,  and  a  reply  received  from  Calcutta  in  less 
than  7£  hours. 

Rain. — It  is  stated  that  one  inch  in  depth  of  rain 
falling  on  an  acre  of  ground,  will  amount  in  all  to 
226,225  imperial  gallons,  or  about  100  tons  in 
weight.  The  quantity  of  rain  under  consideration 
is  6^272,640  cubic  inches,  and  the  imperial  gallon 
weighs  ten  pounds  avordupois,  and  is  of  the  capaci- 
ty of  277,274  cubic  inches. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  American  NaturaUst 
describes  the  habits  of  the  chimney  swallow.  This 
swallow  gets  the  twigs  with  which  to  build  its  nest 
by  flying  with  all  its  might  against  the  end  of  a  dry 
twig,  and  catching  it  in  its  bill.  Sometimes  several 
efforts  are  necessary  to  break  off  the  twig.  These 
sticks  are  glued  together,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
chimney,  with  a  viscid  substance  supplied  by  their 
salivary  glands.  A  few  days  after  the  young  are 
hatched  The  male  bird  takes  charge  of  them,  and 
the  female  builds  another  nest  for  her  next  brood. 
By  the  time  the  first  brood  is  ready  to  fly  the  male 
finds  a  second  brood  ready  for  hi 5  care.  The  ulti- 
mate reason  for  the  rough,  unskilful  nests  of  this 
swallow,  as  well  as  of  the  rapacious  birds,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  their  construction  makes  them  awk- 
ward on  their  feet.  The  hooked  talons  of  hawks, 
or  the  small  feet  aud  weak  legs  of  swallows  or 


whippoorwills,  make  it  necessary  to  build  a  rough 
nest  or  none  at  all.  i 

A.  Milne  Edwaeds  has  made  a  study  of  the  fossil 
birds  of  France,  having  himself  collected  over 
4,000  specimens  from  the  principal  tertiary  and  qua- 
ternary deposits  of  that  country.  The  birds  of  the 
quaternary  period  he  finds  to  be  mostly  identical 
with  species  now  living,  though  many  then  inhabit- 
ing France  are  now  found  only  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions^ a  fact  which,  like  the  glaciers,  points  to  a 
much  colder  climate  than  at  present.  The  birds  of 
the  tertiary,  however,  are  more  tropical,  including 
flamingoes,  pelicans,  ibis,  and  large  gallinaceous 
fowls.  This  gives  an  additional  argument  in  favor 
of  a  higher  temperature  in  the  tertiary  period. 
Near  the  ancient  lakes  of  Anvergne  he  found  a 
large  number  of  eggs  side  by  side  with  the  bones  of 
the  newly-hatched  young  of  these  tertiary  birds. 

The  Wonders  of  a  Watch. — There  are  very  few 
of  the  many  who  carry  watches  who  ever  think  of 
the  complexity  of  its  delicate  mechanism,  or  of  the 
extraordinary  and  unceasing  labor  it  performs,  and 
how  astonishingly  well  it  bears  up  and  does  its 
duty  under  what  would  be  considered  very  shabby 
treatment  in  almost  any  other  machinery.  There 
are  many  who  think  a  watch  ought  to  run  and  keep 
good  time  for  years  without  even  a  drop  of  oil,  who 
would  not  think  of  running  a  common  piece  of  ma- 
chinery a  day  without  oiling,  the  wheels  of  which 
do  but  a  fraction  of  the  service.  We  were  forcibly 
struck  with  this  thought  the  other  day,  upon  hear- 
ing a  person  remark  that,  by  way  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity,  he  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  the  wheels  in  a  watch  make  in  a  day 
and  a  year.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is  as  sug- 
gestive as  it  is  interesting.  For  example :  The 
main  wheel  makes  4  revolutions  in  24  hours,  or 
1,460  in  a  year;  the  second  or  centre  24  revolutionr 
in  24  hours  or  8,760  in  a  year  ;  the  third  wheel  192 
in  24  hours  or  69,080  in  a  year  ;  the  fourth  wheel 
(which  carries  the  second  hand,)  1440  in  24  hours 
or  525,600  in  a  year  ;  the  fifth  or  scrape-wheel  12,- 
964  in  24  hours  or  4,728,400  revolutions  in  a  year  ; 
while  the  beats  or  vibrations  made  in  24  hours  are 
388,800  or  141,812,900  in  a  year. 

The  Ramie  Plant. — This  wonderful  plant  is  de- 
stined to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  South,  if 
its  culture  there  should  prove  successful.  We  learn 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  that  the  culture  of  ramie 
has  been  very  successfully  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted in  certain  Southern  localities.  A  single 
planter  on  the  Mississippi  offers  500,000  plants  for 
sale  ;  and  orders  for  ramie  are  pouring  into  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  offer- 
ing to  purchase  the  rough  fiber  at  ten  cents  in  gold. 

This  new  product  for  cloth  manufacture  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  "  American  China  grass,"  and 
is  beginning  to  come  into  the  market.    It  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  southwestern  States,  and  has  al-. 
ready  become  an  article  of  commerce.    The  fabrics 
made  from  it,  are  said  to  resemble  silk  so  nearly,  , 
that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  detect  the  differ- 
ence.   Its  distinction  from  silk  is  more  easily  dis-  | 
covered  by  the  touch  than  by  the  sight.    It  prom- 
ises to  become  a  valuable  article  of  trade. 

The  ramie  is  of  the  thistle  family  ;  is  propagated 
easily  by  cuttings  ;  requires  comparatively  little! 
care,  is  perennial,  yields  three  or  four  crops  a  year,  I 
at  the  rate  of  3000  pounds  an  acre,  and  is  worth! 
JE55  sterling  per  ton.  The  threads  are  longer  and  J 
more  si'ky  than  cotton,  and  mixed  with  cotton  o)| 
woolen  produces  a  beautiful  fabric,  and  alone,  re  J 
sembles  the  silks  of  Lyons. — Mtthodist. 
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"  From  the  Lonriou  Times  Marr h  24tb." 

Extrads  from  an  Address  by  J.  A.  Froude, 
the  historian,  at  his  installation  as  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland. 

Education,  continued  he,  is  on  everybody's 
lips.    Our  own  great  schools  and  colleges  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  revolution,  which,  like 
most  revolutions,  means  discontent  with  what 
we  have,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  we  would 
have.     You  yourselves  cannot   here  have 
wholly  escaped  the  infection,  or,  if  you  have, 
you  will  not  escape  it  long.    The  causes  are 
jot  far  to  seek.    On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
[.he  immense  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of 
?[>nowledge,  through  the  progress  of  science, 
'Lnd  the  investigation  on  all  sides  into  the 
jpresent  and  past  conditions  of  this  planet  and 
Jts  inhabitants;  on  the  other,  the  equally  in- 
creased rai\ge  of  occupations  among  which 
:Jhe  working  part  of  mankind  arc  now  dis- 
tributed, and  for  one  or  other  of  which  our 
'■''Iducation  is  intended  to  qualify  us.    It  is 
'Jjdmitted  by  every  one  that  we  cannot  any 
|>nger  confine  ourselves  to  the  learned  lan- 
guages, to  the  grammar  and  logic  and  philos- 
phy  which  satisfied  the  seventeenth  century, 
let,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  the  (op  of  these  the 
jistories  and   literatures  of  our  and  other 
Rations,  with  modern  languages  and  sciences, 
I  e  accumulate  a  load  of  matter  which  the 
Ijmst  ardent  and  industrious  student  cannot 

b  expected  to  cope  with.     It  may  seem  piv 


sumptuous  in  a  person  like  myself,  unconnect- 
ed as  I  have  been  for  many  years  with  any 
educational  body,  to  obtrude  my  opinion  on 
these  things.  Yet  outsiders,  it  is  said,  some- 
times see  deeper  into  a  game  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  playing  it.  In  etery  thing 
that  we  do  or  mean  to  do,  the  first  condition 
of  success  is  that  we  understand  clearly  the 
result  we  desire  to  produce.  The  house- 
builder  does  not  gather  together  a  mass  of 
bricks  and  timber  and  mortar,  and  trust  that 
somehow  a  house  will  shape  itself  out  of  its 
materials.  Wheels,  springs,  screws,  and  dial- 
plate  will  not  constitute  a  watch,  unless  they 
are  shaped  and  fitted  with  the  proper  rela- 
tions to  one  another.  I  have  long  thought 
that  to  educate  successfully  you  should  first 
ascertain  clearly,  with  sharp  and  distinct  out- 
line, what  you  mean  by  an  educated  man. 
Now,  our  ancestors,  whatever  their  othfr 
shortcomings,  understood  what  they  meant 
perfectly  well.  In  their  primary  education 
and  in  their  higher  education  they  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  produce,  and  they  suited 
their  means  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with 
the  principle  that  every  child  born  into  the 
world  should  be  taught  his  duty  to  God  and  num. 
The  majority  of  people  had  to  live,  as  the? 

always  must,  by  bodily  labor;  therefore  every 
boy  was.  as  early  as  was  oonvenient,  sot  to 
labor,  Besides  this — but  not,  voh  will  ob- 
serve, independent  of  it — you  had  in  Scotland, 
established  by  Knox,  your  parish  schools, 
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where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and  if  he  showed 
special  talent  that  way  he  was  made  a  scholar 
of  and  trained  for  the  ministry.    But  neither 
Knox  nor  any  one  in  those  days  thought  of 
what  we  call  enlarging  the  mind.    A  boy 
was  taught  reading,  that  he  might  read  his 
Bible  and  learn  to  fear  God  and  be  ashamed 
and  afraiM  to  do  wrong.    Dr.  Froude  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States,  which  taught  the  young  never 
to  rest  contented,  but  to  struggle  forward  to 
never-ending  competition,  answered  its  purpose 
in  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  but  could 
not  be  found  permanent.    It  was  no  such 
notion  as  this  that  Knox  had  before  him  when 
he  instituted  the  parish  schools.    In  England 
the  object  of  the  parish  schools  was  answered 
by  church  catechizing  and  the  Sunday-school, 
and  in  both  countries  the  children  were  made 
to  understand  that  they  would  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  use  that  they  made  of  their  lives. 
And  in  both  countries,  by  industrial  training, 
they  were  put  in  the  way  of  leading  useful 
lives  if  they  would  be  honest.    The  essential 
thing  was  that  every  one  that  was  willing  to 
work  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 
In  the  education  of  a  scholar,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied.    There  were  two  ways  of 
being  independent.  If  you  require  much  you 
must  produce  much.    If  you  produce  little 
you  must  require  little.    Those  whose  studies 
added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
world  were  taught  to  be  content  to  be  poor. 
The  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
out  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard  did 
not  travel  in  carriages,  and  they  brought  no 
portmanteaus  with  them.    They  carried  their 
wardrobes  on  their  backs.  They  walked  from 
Paris  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to  Salamanca, 
and  they  begged  their  way  along  the  roads. 
The  laws  of  mendicacy  in  all  countries  were 
suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.    At  home  at  his  col- 
lege the  scholar's  fare  was  the  hardest,  his 
lodging  was  the  barest.    If  rich  in  mind,  he 
was  expected  to  be  poor  in  body  ;  and  so 
deeply  was  this  theory  grafted  into  English 
feeling  that  earls  and  dukes,  when  they  began 
to  frequent  universities,  shared  the  common 
simplicity.    .    .    .    This  old  idea  of  educa- 
tion was  dying  away  at  both  extremities,  the 
apprenticeship  as  a  system  of  instruction  was 
gone,  and  the  disciple  of  poverty — not  yet  in 
Scotland,  he  was  happy  to  think,  but  in  Eng- 
land— was  gone  also,  and  they  had  got  in- 
stead what  was  called  enlarged  minds.  An 
enormous  accumulation  of  propositions  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  was  thrust  down  the  students' 
throats  to  be  poured  out  again  into  exam- 
iners' laps,  and  this  when  it  was  notorious 
that  the  sole  condition  of  making  progress  in 


any  branch  of  art  or  knowledge  was  to  leave 
on  one  side  everything  irrelevant  to  it,  and 
to  throw  their   undivided   energy  on  the 
special  thing  they  had  in  hand.    The  old 
universities,  Dr.  Froude  proceeded  to  say,  are 
struggling  against   these  absurdities.  Yet, 
when  we  look  at  the  work  which  they  on  their 
side  are  doing,  it  is  sarcely  more  satisfactory. 
A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the 
same  things  which  were  taught  there  two 
centuries  ago;  but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he 
learns  no  lessons  of  poverty  along  with  it.  In 
his  three  years'  course  he  will  have  tasted 
luxuries  unknown  to  him  at  home,  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  self-indulgence  which  make 
subsequent  hardships  unbearable;  while  his 
antiquated  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  has  fallen 
out  of  the  market;  there  is  no  demand  for 
him  ;  he  is  not  sustained  by  the  respect  of  the 
world,  which  finds  him  ignorant  of  everything 
in  which  it  is  interested.    He  is  called  edu- 
cated ;  yet,  if  circumstances  throw  him  on 
his  own  resources,  cannot  earn  a  sixpence  for 
himself.    An  Oxford  education  fits  a  man 
extremely  well  for  the  trade  of  gentleman.  I 
do  not  know  for  what  other  trade  it  does  fit 
him  as  at  present  constituted.    More  than 
one  man  who  has  taken  high  honors  there, 
who  has  learnt  faithfully  all  that  the  Uni- 
versity undertakes  to  teach  him,  has  been 
seen  in  these  late  years  breaking  stones  upon 
a  road  in  Australia.    That  was  all  which 
he  was  found  to  be  fit  for  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  primary  realities  of  things. 
It  has  become  necessary  to  alter  all  this. 
But  how7,  and  in  what  direction  ?    If  I  go 
into  modern  model  schools,  I  find  first  of  all 
the  three  "  R's,"  about  which  we  are  all 
agreed ;  I  find  next  the  old  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  the  schools  must  keep  to  while  the< 
Universities  confine  their  honors  to  these;! 
and  then,  by  way  of  "keeping  up  with  thai 
times,  a  mixed  multitude  of  matters — historyJ 
natural  history,  physiology,  chronology,  geol-j 
ogy,  political  economy,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides — general  knowledge,  which,  in  my  I 
experience,  means  general  ignorance ;  stufl  I 
arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and  onel 
purpose  only — to  make  a  show  in  examina-j 
tions.    To  cram  a  lad's  mind  with  indefinite 
names  of  things  which  he  never  handled  j 
places  he  never  saw  nor  will  see,  statements  o 
facts  which  he  cannot  possibly  understand 
and  must  remain  merely  words  to  him — this 
in  my  opinion,  is  like  loading  his  stomacl 
with  marbles — for  bread  giving  him  a  stone 
But  what  has  been  gained  for  the  boy  him 
self,  let  him  carry  this  kind  of  thing  as  fa 
as  he  will,  if  when  he  leaves  school  he  has  t 
make  his  own  living?    Lord  Brougham  one 
said  he  hoped  a  time  would  come  when  ever 
man  in  England  would  read  Bacon.  Wi 
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liam  Cobbett—  whom  you  have  heard  of — 
said  he  would  be  content  if  a  time  came  when 
every  man  in  England  would  eat  bacon. 
First  and  foremost  a  man  has  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing, and  all  the  ologies  will  not  of  themselves 
enable  him  toearn  it.  Light!  yes,  we  do  want 
light;  but  it  must  be  light  which  will  help  us 
to  work,  and  find  food  and  clothes  and  lodg- 
ing for  ourselves.    A  modern  school  will  un- 
doubtedly sharpen  the  wits  of  a  clever  boy. 
He  will  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  a  great  many  good  things 
in  it  which  it  will  be  highly  pleasant  to  get 
hold  of — able  as  yet  to  do  no  one  thing  for 
which  anybody  will  pay  him,  yet  bent  on 
pushing  himself  forward  into  the  pleasant 
places  somehow.     Some  intelligent  people 
think  that  this  is  a  promising  state  of  mind- 
that  an  ardent  desire  to  better  our  position  is 
the  most  powerful  incentive  that  we  can  feel 
to  energy  and  industry.    A  great  political 
economist  has  defended  the  existence  of  a 
luxuriously-living  idle  class  as  supplying  a 
motive  for  exertion  to  those  who  are  less 
highly  favored,    I  doubt  very  much  indeed 
whether  the  honesty  of  the  country  has  been 
improved  by  the  substitution  so  general  of 
mental  education  for   industrial,   and  the 
"three  R's,"  if  no  industrial  training  has  gone 
along  with  them,  are  apt,  as  Miss  Nightingale 
observes,  to  produce  a  fourth  "R" — -of  rascal- 
dom. But  it  is  only  fair,  if  I  quarrel  alike  with 
those  who  go  forward  and  those  who  stand 
still,  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my  own.   If  I  call 
other  people's  systems  absurd,  in  justice  I 
must  give  them  a  system  of  my  own  to  retort 
upon.    Well,  then,  to  recur  once  more  to  my 
question.    Before  we  begin  to  build  let  us 
have  a  plan  of  the  house  that  we  would  con- 
struct.   Before  we  begin  to  train  a  boy's 
mind  J.  will  try  to  explain  what  I,  for  my 
part,  would  desire  to  see  done  with  it.    I  ac- 
cept without  qualification  the  first  principle 
of  our  forefathers,  that  every  boy  born  into 
the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining himself  in  honest  independence.  No 
education  which  does  not  make  this  its  first 
aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.    There  are 
but  three  ways  of  living,  as  someone  has  said 
— by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing. 
Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it  in  what- 
ever pretty  language  we  please,  are  (hung  one 
of  the  other  two.    The  practical  necessities 
must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual.  A 
tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  if  can 
bpar  flowers  or  fruit.    A  man  must  learn  to 
stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect 
himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ac- 
cident,    [t  is  on   this  basis  only  that  any 
superstructure    of   intellectual  cultivation 
worlh  having  can  possibly  be  built.    The  old 

apprenticeship,  therefore,  was,  in  my  opinion, 


an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be. 
The  Ten  Commandments  and  a  handicraft 
made  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
commence  life  with.  Times  are  changed. 
The  apprentice  plan  broke  down — partly  be- 
cause it  was  abused  for  purposes  of  tyranny, 
partly  because  employers  did  not  care  to  be 
burdened  with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofi- 
table, partly  because  it  opened  no  road  for 
exceptionable  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higher 
positions.  Yet  the  original  necessities  remain 
unchanged.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  as 
obligatory  as  ever,  and  practical  ability — the 
being  able  to  do  something,  and  not  merelv 
to  answer  questions — must  still  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  education  of  every  boy  who  has 
to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor.  And 
knowledge  afterwards  as  much  as  you  will, 
but  let  it  be  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  the 
doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a 
boy  is  practising,  and  every  fraction  of  it 
will  thus  be  useful  to  him;  and  if  he  has  it  in 
him  to  rise,  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find 
an  opportunity.  Take  the  lowest  and  most 
unskilled  labor  of  all — that  of  the  peasant  in 
the  field.  The  peasant's  business  is  to  make 
the  earth  grow  food  ;  the  elementary  rules  of 
his  art  are  the  simplest,  and  the  rude  practice 
of  it  the  easiest ;  yet  between  the  worst  agri- 
culture and  the  best  lies  agricultural  chemistry, 
the  application  of  machinery,  the  laws  of  the 
economy  of  force,  and  the  most  curious  prob- 
lems of  physiology.  Each  step  of  knowledge 
gained  in  these  things  can  be  immediately 
applied  and  realized.  Each  point  of  the 
science  which  the  laborer  masters  will  make 
him  not  only  a  wiser  man,  but  a  better  work- 
man, and  will  either  lift  him,  if  he  is  ambi- 
tious, to  a  higher  position,  or  make  him  more 
intelligent  and  more  valuable  if  he  remains 
where  he  is.  He  may  go  far,  or  he  may  stop 
short;  but,  whichever  he  do,  what  he  has 
gained  will  be  real  gain,  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  himself.  It  sounds  like  mockery 
to  talk  thus  of  the  possible  prospects  of  the 
toil-worn  drudge  who  dra^s  his  limbs  at  the 
day's  end  to  his  straw  pallet,  sleeps  heavily, 
and  wakes  only  to  renew  the  weary  round. 
I  am  but  comparing  two  systems  of  education, 
from  each  of  which  the  expected  results  mav 
be  equally  extravagant.  The  millions  must 
ever  be  condemned  to  toil  with  their  hands, 
or  the  race  will  cease  to  exist.  The  benefi- 
cent light,  when  it  comes,  will  be  a  light 
which  will  make  labor  more  productive  by 
being  more  scientific,  which  will  make  the 
humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  of  a  human 
being  by  making  it  at  the  same  lime  an  ex- 
ercise to  his  mind. 

I  (To  booontii  ntnl.) 

If  you  would  not  (all  into  sin,  do  not  .sit  hy 
the  door  of  temptation. 
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FE  A  BODY'S  •  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Among  the  recent  munificent  benefactions 
to  the  poorof  London,  none  seem  so  thoroughly 
calculated  to  afford  permanent  and  efficient 
aid,  as  those  of  Mr.  Peabody,  in  creating  a 
trust  fund,  for  erecting  and  furnishing  at  low 
rents  comfortable,  convenient  and  healthy 
dwelling-houses,  for  the  families  of  the  hard- 
working poor.  The  original  fund  was  formed 
by  a  gift  of  $750,000,  the  whole  of  which 
was  invested  in  land  and  buildings,  though, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  trust,  it 
has  been  kept  on  so  reproductive  a  scale  that 
a  surplus  of  $100,000  has  accrued  upon  it, 
for  the  continued  use  of  the  benefaction.  But, 
in  1866,  Mr.  Peabody  added  to  his  original 
gift  another  of  $500,000,  and  only  a  few 
•weeks  ago  he  made  a  third  donation  to  the 
same  object  of  $500,000  additional  These 
two  later  sums,  amounting  to  a  million  of 
dollars,  form  the  basis  of  a  second  trust,  for 
the  same  object  as  the  first,  and  to  become 
available  in  July  of  the  present  year.  These 
noble  charities,  therefore,  now  amount  to  the 
grand  aggregate  of  $1,750,000. 

With  the  first  fund  the  trustees  have  com- 
pleted comfortable  dwellings,  which  at  this 
time  accommodate  1971  persons,  who,  by 
their  excellent  arrangements,  enjoy  not  only 
a  far  greater  amount  of  material  comfort,  but 
an  independence  of  action  and  an  opportun* 
ity  for  domestic  privacy  such  as  have  never 
before  been  offered  at  an  equally  low  rental. 
Statistics  show,  also,  that  in  these  buildings 
there  is  "  an  entire  exemption  from  endemic 
diseases,  and  that  the  sanitary  condition 
established  in  the  Peabody  buildings  has  al- 
ready produced  a  sanitary  effect  not  only 
among  the  young,  but  perceptibly  in  the  in- 
creased tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  the  old." 
Complaints  were  abundant  at  one  time  that 
the  trustees  were  unfaithful  to  their  trust  in 
renting  these  dwellings  to  tenants  who  were 
not  necessitous,  and  it  was  even  declared  that 
in  this  way  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
donor  would  be  utterly  frustrated.  But  this 
complaint  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  idea 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  object,  which  was  not  to 
create  almshouses  for  the  destitute,  but  to 
help  and  encourage  those  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  work,  to  belter  their  condition. 
The  success  that  has  attended  this  enterprise 
has  proved  both  the  wisdom  of  its  benevolent 
founder,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his  trust 
has  been  executed.  The  present  occupants 
fairly  represent  the  working  poor  of  London. 
Out  of  four  hundred  heads  of  families,  one 
hundred  and  thirty- two  are  returned  as  actual 
laborers,  and  the  average  wages  earned  by 
all  classes  of  the  tenants  is  undei*five  dollars 
and  a  quarter  a  week.  That  the  rents  are 
placed  as  low  as  is  possible,  and  at  the  same 


time  enable  the  charity  to  remain  a  continu- 
ous benefaction,  is  manifest  from  the  numer- 
ous applications  for  vacancies. 

There  have  been  several  other  schemes  for 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  in  London,  most  of  which,  however, 
are  founded  on  commercial  principles,  and  do 
not  represent  pure  benefactions.  Some  of 
these  owe  their  advancement  to  the  large 
loans  they  obtain  from  the  Government,  on 
security  of  their  buildings.  But  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  system  is  especially  intended  to  be  re- 
productive and  perpetual.  Its  profits,  though 
of  moderate  amount,  are  to  be  the  sole  means 
of  its  extension,  and  while  not  intended  to 
provide  any  with  gratuitous  lodging,  it  yet 
institutes  and  maintains  permanently  a  sup- 
ply of  better  accommodation,  at  lower  prices, 
than  the  laboring  classes  have  ever  before 
been  able  to  secure.  All  the  proceeds  from 
rents  go  to  a  fund  for  providing  similar  ac- 
commodations for  other  workmen,  at  equally 
small  rates.  Mr.  Peabody  wisely  waited  to 
see  how  his  plan  would  work  before  enlarg- 
ing it,  and  having  proved  by  experience  the 
practicability  of  thus  carrying  out  his  benevo- 
lent intentions,  he  now  nobly  adds  a  million 
of  dollars  to  be  employed  in  the  same  far- 
reaching  beneficence.  The  original  fund  has 
more  than  doubled  the  extent  of  its  operation 
in  three  years'  time,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen 
how  greatly  this  rate  of  progress  will  be  ac- 
celerated, now  that  the  funds  amount  to  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, instead  of  $750,000.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  at  last  the  philanthropic  munifi- 
cence of  our  distinguished  countryman  is 
rightly  appreciated  by  the  city  which  it  has 
benefitted.  We  learn  from  a  recent  English 
journal,  that  in  all  the  late  discussions  on 
endowments,  Mr.  Peabody's  benefaction  has 
been  "  left  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and 
appealed  to  in  evidence  of  what  an  unexcep- 
tional endowment  might  be." — 'Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

From  Netr  York  Evening  Post. 
PRISON  REFORM. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Even  ing  Post ; 

We  must  have  reform  in  the  management 
of  our  public  prisons.  This  is  the  sentiment 
and  conclusion  of  every  humane  and  thought- 
ful person  .who  has  read  the  recent  develop- 
ments at  Sing  Sing. 

These  outbursts  of  passion,  these  explosions 
of  a  confined  and  a  confirmed  system  of  wrong, 
may  attract  public  attention  occasionally; 
but  it  is  a  quiet,  judicious  exposure  of  the 
whole  system  of  prison  mismanagement  that 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  that  reform  which 
we  so  much  need. 

We  must  consider  crime  a  disease  and  treat 
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it  as  such,  before  we  can  hope  to  diminish 
its  sway. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  on  a  par  with  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  to-day. 

The  insane  were  then  confined — restrained 
of  their  power  to  injure  society  ;  but  no 
thought  or  hope  of  reform  or  restoration  was 
contemplated.  This  was  no  part  of  their  sys- 
tem. The  consequence  was,  that  the  most 
"worthless,  often  the  most  depraved,  was  select- 
ed to  enforce  these  restraining  regulations. 
As  we  now  look  upon  the  iron  cages,  bars  and 
bolts  then  employed,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
few  patients  were  ever  cured.  Indeed,  to  call 
an  insane  person  a  "  patient"  is  quite  modern, 
and  belongs  to  a  reformative  period. 

What  would  Dr.  Browm,  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum,  think  if  he  found  his  employes 
punishing  a  patient? 

I  am  not  now  contemplating  the  modern 
prison  punishment,  such  as  the  "thumb 
screws,"  "  shower  baths,"  "  the  lash,"  &c, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  punishment  in  any  of 
its  forms — particularly  w:hen  administered 
by  an  attendant,  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion. 

Restraint  is  one  thing,  punishment  quite 
another.  The  latter  may  incidentally  arise  out 
of  the  former,  but  it  should  be  no  part  of  the 
motive  of  the  atteiident  to  "  punish,"  any 
more  than  it  should  be  of  a  physician  to  give 
pain  in  an  amputation.  Indeed,  no  keeper 
of  an  asylum  or  prison  is  fit  for  his  place  who 
is  not  pained  himself  when  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  incidentally  punish  through  restraint, 

i  not  to  say  inflict  punishment  which  absolute- 

|  ly  gives  pain  to  the  prisoner  or  patient. 

It  is  the  just  pride  of  all  managers  of  asy- 

i  lums  that  they  employ  none  but  humane  and 
enlightened  attendants;  none  who  cannot 
fully  control  their  own  passions,  and  perform 
their  administrative  duties  strictly  within  the 
regulations  imposed.  Hence,  in  the  weekly 
report  of  the  attending  committee  we  find 
such  expressions  as  these  :  "  Found  all  the  at- 
tendants on  duty;  patients  were  very  quiet." 
"Found  most  of  the  patients  walking  out  with 
their  respective  attendants — seemed  comfbrta- 

tble  and  many  of  them  even  happy."  On 
each  of  these  visits  the  patients  are  consulted 
privately,  and  all  complaints  are  heard,  and 
if  on  inquiry  they  are  well-founded,  a  remedy 
is  at  once  applied. 

The  law  of  kindness  and  sympathy  is  the 

j  only  one  which  should  ever  be  tolerated  in 

J  bhe  management  of  a  prison  or  asylum,  and 
y  mo  man  or  woman  should  ever  be  permitted 
I  :o  control  even  the  most  unimpoftant  depart- 
|(',|  nent  unless  their  education  and  lives  give 

iSBurance  that  in  their  conduct  towards  others 
hey  are  governed  by  the  law  of  love. 


A  man  who  drinks  to  excess,  or  a  man  w  ho 
flagrantly  violates  the  laws  of  society,  must 
be  saved  from  self-destruction.  He  has  a  dis- 
ease controlling  him.  It  may  be  inherited  or 
it  may  be  self-imposed  ;  which  ever  it  may  be, 
so  far  as  society  is  concerned;  it  has  the  right 
of  protection — that's  all. 

In  view  of  an  enlightened  humanity,  the 
remedy  for  these  "  crime  diseases"  may  be  as 
various  as  the  remedies  for  the  complaints  of 
the  body  and  the  mind;  but  the  extent  of  the 
punishment  is  as  above  indicated. 

When  and  through  what  agency  are  we  to 
obtain  state  prison  reforms?  W.hen  shall  we 
have  as  managers  and  keepers  of  these  insti- 
tutions not  only  educated  and  intelligent,  but 
also  humane  and  kindly  persons? 

So  long  as  these  persons  shall  be  selected 
for  their  partisan  services  they  are  likely  to 
be  what  too  many  of  them  are  who  at  present 
administer  our  prison  affairs — merely  coarse, 
brutal  men,  whose  only  qualifications  are  a 
strong  physical  frame  and  an  abiding  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  his  party. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  several  keepers  of  our  prisons, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  one  of  them 
could  be  counted  worthy  to  control  or  manage 
a  single  private  institution,  whether  curative 
or  reformative. 

There  are  many  facts  which  are  too  delicate 
to  state  in  regard  to  the  management  of  our 
reformative  institutions.  The  abuses  are  so 
general  and  long  standing  that  those  who  con- 
tinue them  may  well  plead  justification.  They 
really  do  not  know  better;  and  these  roai  a- 
gers  never  will  until  some  one  shall  point  out 
a  better  method  and  demonstrate  its  feasibili- 
ty by  results. 

When  a  man  can  really  comprehend  and 
have  lull  confidence  in  the  influence  of  love 
and  affection  to  subdue  the  most  obdurate,  and 
can  withal  fully  control  himself,  then  he  may 
have  the  first  requisite  for  a  prison-keeper. 
When  we  shall  have  such,  then  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  punishment  and  killing,  as  at 
Sing  Sing  of  late.  J.  S.  S. 


Every  thought  which,  the  soul  turns  towards 
God,  every  desire  after  holiness,  every  gra- 
cious affection  cherished  towards  any  creature, 
every  right  word,  every  least  act  dene  from 
love  to  Christ,  or  from  submission  to  His  will, 
becomes  inwrought  into  the  sou  Pa  eternal 
nature.  The  soul's  lift  is  written  in  its<>f. 
Nothing  is  lost,  nothing  omitted.  Whatso- 
ever is  hidden))'  done,  in  the  closet  of  the  BOIll, 
in  this  life,  shall  come  into  manifestation,  in 
eternity';  and  the  raiment  without  shall  ex- 
press all  "the  beauty  of  holiness,*'  which  has 
been  acquired  within. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Dear  Friends. — I  have  been  in  attendance 
at  friends'  meetings  for  many  years,  and 
have  from  my  childhood  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  portion  of  the  Society  represented 
by  the  Intelligencer  as  true  Friends  or  Qua- 
kers. The  query  has  frequently  been  made 
of  me,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  you 
and  those  called  Orthodox  Friends?  Is  your 
faith  the  same  as  professed  by  the  founders  of 
the  Society?  Do  you  believe  in  Christ  as 
they  did  ?"  &c.     To  which  I  usually  answer, 

We  acknowledge  the  writings  of  ancient 
Friends,  and  profess  the  same  faith." 

I  have  listened  to  our  approved  ministers 
attentively,  but  find  many  have  an  ambigu- 
ous manner  of  alluding  to  or  speaking  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thinking  it  right  to  know 
what  our  belief  is  on  this  subject,  I  have  felt 
constrained  to  ask  a  few  plain  questions,  in 
hope  that  some  in  authority  may  answer 
them  distinctly,  so  that  if  possible  the  ques- 
tion may  be  settled  with  us. 

The  generally  accepted  religion  of  the 
Churches  professing  Christianity  and  calling 
themselves  evangelical,  is,  that  since  the  fall 
of  Adam,  all  are  born  sinful,  and  can  be 
saved  only  by  and  through  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  of  God  by  a 
miraculous  conception  to  a  sinful  world,  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  cross.  And  it  is  by  that 
we  are  saved,  (having  no  merit  of  our  own,) 
that  after  being  crucified  and  entombed  he 
rose  again  on  the  third  day,  was  seen  of  men 
on  earth,  after  which  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  inter- 
ceding for  a  fallen  world.  Do  our  Friends 
accept  this?  And  if  not,  what  and  how  much 
do  they  accept  literally  ? 

We  are  charged  with  not  believing  in  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  this  true?  If  not, 
in  what  do  we  think  his  Divinity  consists  ? 
And  how  was  He  different  from  the  martyrs, 
whose  blood  was  shed  for  faithfully  adhering 
to  their  testimonies?  In  other  words,  do 
Friends  believe  we  are  saved  by  being  obedi- 
ent to  manifested  duty,  and  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  life  of  Christ  alone,  or  do  they 
believe  that  the  great  sacrifice  so  often  and 
persistently  alluded  to,  was  necessary  for  the 
soul's  salvation  ? 

I  should  like  also  to  know  where  to  find 
among  the  writings  of  early  Friends,  their 
belief  on  that  particular  subject.  This  being 
considered  an  essential  by  many,  and  as  I 
trust  we  are  all  seekers  after  salvation,  it  is 
certainly  a  subject  worthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration, and  a  clear  and  concise  answer 
will  no  doubt  relieve  many  a  sincere  and 
anxious  mind  Inquirer. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  29th,  1689. 


FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGII. 

A  good  condition  is  easily  lost  for  want  of 
duly  observing  our  blessed  Lord's  direction 
to  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  tempta- 
tion. While  I  observed  it,  I  daily  and  hourly 
found  the  benefit  of  it  in  my  rising  up  and 
laying  down,  and  on  my  bed  in  the  night 
season,  having  my  heart  and  affections  wholly 
set  on  Christ,  blessing  his  name  for  so  reveal- 
ing his  goodness  to  me,  renewing  covenant 
with  him,  and  watching  against  every  thought 
that  had  a  tendency  to  carry  off  my  mind 
and  separate  it  from  him.  I  rose  early,  im- 
plored him  to  direct  me  how  to  spend  every 
part  of  the  day  most  to  the  honor  of  his 
name,  and  to  aid  me  to  exert  myself  in  the 
full  discharge  of  my  duty  every  way ;  and 
oh  !  many  times  in  the  day,  great  peace  and 
solid  satisfaction  flowed  in  my  soul  for  attend- 
ing to  and  following  his  internal  directions. 

Everything  went  well  and  in  proper  order, 
through  this  constant  care  to  walk  exemplar- 
ily  and  act  faithfully  in  the  duties  of  my 
place  and  station  in  life.  And  many  times 
in  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  day  my  soul 
overflowed  with  the  sweet  earnests  of  the 
heavenly  and  everlasting  reward,  reserved  for 
perseverance  in  well-doing.  Sometimes  to 
everybody  that  I  saw,  I  felt  great  love  to  rise 
in  my  heart,  and  a  tender  well-wishing  desire 
for  them,  that  their  souls  might  partake  with 
mine  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  unuttera- 
ble love  of  Christ  and  the  joy  of  his  salvation. 

May  I  never  forget  the  day  of  this  his 
most  engaging  kindness,  and  of  my  espousals 
to  him.    I  may  say  truth  is  truth,  unchange- 
ably excellent,  holy,  pure  and  perfectly  good. 
It  leads  to  everything  that  is  best,  and  up-  • 
holds  in  it,  and  rewards  for  every  act  and  in- 
stance of  self-denial  in  obedience  to  its  dic- 
tates.   Ever  worthy  to  be  admired,  adored, , 
reverenced,  loved  and  served  by  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world,  as  that  which  alone  would  I 
make  all  happy  in  true  love,  and  preserve  1 
all  in  pure  and  spotless  order  everywhere. . 
So  would  earth  resemble  heaven,  and  its  in-  • 
habitants  be  linked  in  a  holy,  blessed  society 
with  Christ,  with  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  J 
just  made  perfect,  in  enjoying  together  the  J 
brightness  of  his  presence,  in  whose  right  (j 
hand    are  rivers  of  pleasure  forevermore.  I 
For  this  our  Lord  prayed  to  his  Father  on  be*  J 
half  of  his  disciples:  "  Sanctify  them  through  j 
thy  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth." 

As  members  of  the  Divine  family,  let  us  I 
look  upon  each  other  no  longer  as  fellow  mor-  j 
tals,  buying  and  selling,  toiling  and  striving, 
meeting  and  parting,  marrying  and  dying, 
but  as  fellow  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
Let  us  regard  each  other  from  our  faith  and 
hope,  rather  than  from  sight. 
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LYDIA  ROBERTS. 

Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1868,  Lydia,  eldest  daughter  of  Ruth  and  the 
late  Isaac  Roberts,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  for  several  years  an  efficient  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  her  native  place,  and  was 
much  loved  by  her  pupils  for  her  pleasant 
manner  of  imparting  instruction. 

By  her  cheerful  smile,  kind  disposition  and 
quick  perceptions  of  right,  united  to  a  per- 
suasive influence  on  others,  and  her  acts  of 
kindness  and  consideration  to  all,  she  was 
endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  by  whom  her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt. 

Though  reconciled  to  the  approach  of  death, 
she  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  hope, 
and  frequently  expressed  the  wish  that  her 
life  might  be  spared,  if  it  could  be  useful  or 
desirable  to  her  mother  or  other  relatives. 

When  those  of  riper  years  are  removed 
from  time,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  the  usual 
manifestation  of  life's  purpose  here  ;  but  when 
the  lovely  and  young  depart,  a  deeper  shadow 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  us. 

As  we  recall  the  admirable  traits  of  her 
character,  which  it  were  well  to  emulate,  we 
turn  with  sad  remembrance  to  the  vacant 
place  in  that  home  which  shall  know  her  no 
more. 

And  it  is  well  to  hold  in  memory  here 
The  attributes  of  those  whose  lives  were  dear — 
Guard  what  they  cherished — if  we  therefore  dwell 
Nearer  to  Him,  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
1st  mo.  7,  1869.  H. 

A  Safe  Rule. — It  is  the  best  and  safest 
rule  to  walk  by,  to  be  severe  and  right  in 
judging  ourselves,  and  to  be  very  meek  and 
charitable  to  our  brother. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Very  many  thanks  to  thee  for  answering 
and  attending  to  my  request  by  sending  the 
books.  What  may  be  the  effect  on  a  mind 
oori8tituted  and  educated  as  that  of  my  friend 
I  cannot  tell.  A  great  stumbling  is  presented 
at  present,  in  the  form  of  a  Campbellite 
preacher,  who  is  having  a  series  of  meetings 
in  their  church.  W.  came  in  the  other  even- 
ing after  attending  service  there,  and  (old  me 
that  the  text,  or  subject,  rather,  was  b<i}>ti*m. 
The  preacher  did  not  believe  in  a,  spiritual 
baptism — the  nailer  was  ail-sufficient.  Now, 
my  friend  don't  believe  a  baptism  necessary 
at  all.  The  glory  and  pride,  I  might  say.  of 
mind,  stands  iii  the  way.  lie  has  vol,  lo  Learn 
that  a  willingness  to  become  as  a  Little  child 


is  necessary.  I  told  him  some  things  I  felt 
it  right  to,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  He  must 
first  cease  wrestling  with  the  truth.  He  is 
now  reading  "  Janney's  Conversations  on  Re- 
ligious Subjects,"  one  of  the  books  thou  sent 
me,  and  appears  anxious  to  see  a  clear  path. 
We  can  only  hope. 

Would  not  great  good  be  accomplished  in 
just  such  cases  as  the  one  before  us,  by  our 
having  at  command  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
books,  treating  familiarly  and  simply  the 
various  points  of  belief,  in  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  differ  from  most  other  religious 
professors?  Surely  there  are  those  among 
you  who  have  been  called  to  this  work.  Did 
I  know  where  to  find  them,  I  would  say  arise 
and  be  faithful  to  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in 
you,  for  truly  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  unfaithful  or  sluggish  ser- 
vant. 


"My  heart  affected  my  eyes"  on  receiving 
thy  kind  testimony  of  affection,  coming  as  \t 
did  in  a  season  of  dearth,  when  even  a  crumb 
is  acceptable. 

My  faith  was  a  little  revived  in  the  reality 
of  that  Power,  which  of  latter  time  I  seem 
to  know  little  of,  except  the  recol lection  of 
the  clear  evidence  formerly  furnished  of  its 
sufficiency.  Yet  it  is  encouraging  to  feel  that 
I  am  learning,  I  hope,  to  be  content  with  my 
allotment,  and  not  aspire  after  great  things. 
If  there  is  a  little  band  among  us,  which  I 
cannot  doubt,  who  love  the  Truth,  and  are 
endeavoring  through  feebleness  and  discour- 
agement to  hold  fast  that  which  they  have 
received,  I  know  my  spirit  is  united  to  them, 
and  to  feel  this  love  of  the  brethren  is  also 
encouraging.  So  in  the  absence  of  that  which 
brings  its  own  evidence  with  it,  even  the  light 
of  the  sun,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
that  luminary,  which  has  light  but  no  heat, 
and  trustingly  remember  that  the  sun  has 
not  been  withdrawn  from  its  appointed  place, 
but  only  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud.  I 
desire  that  faith  may  not  fail  when  these 
seasons  of  cloud  come,  even  though  the  cloud 
may  be  heavy  and  seem  to  portend  suffering. 

When  the  cloud  rests  upon  the  tabernacle, 
is  it  not  best  to  be  quiet  and  wait  until  it  be 
lifted  and  we  again  see  the  way  in  which  we 
are  to  walk.  There  is  another  fiptire  by 
which  we  may  be  instructed.  "Thenieht 
cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work."  The 
night  does  come,  in  divine  wisdom,  too,  as  a 
time  of  rest.  Let  us  receive  it  thankfully 
and  trustingly.  In  due  time  there  will  ap- 
pear an  opening  through  which  the  exercised 
spirit  can  be  set  free,  and  relief  be  obtained 
through  obedience  to  what  has  been  seen  even 
under  the  cloud,  ami  now  made  ch  arei  by 
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the  shining  of  the  Light,  that  Light  which  ever 
will  show  the  path  in  which  we  are  to  walk. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1869. 

The  questions  of  an  "Inquirer''  in  another 
column,  are,  we  doubt  not,  asked  in  a  serious 
spirit,  and  therefore  call  for  some  notice  from 
the  Editors. 

He  asks,  "  "What  is  the  difference  between 
you  and  those  called  Orthodox  Friends?" 
We  presume  the  most  important  difference 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  have 
since  the  separation  of  1827  adopted  a  creed 
or  declaration  of  faith ;  while  our  portion  of 
the  Society  has  added  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
the  book  of  Discipline,  preferring  to  leave 
those  questions  of  belief  which  are  founded 
on  historical  evidence  to  the  convictions  of 
each  individual  ;*  while  they  hold  up  as  all 
essential,  faith  in,  and  obedience  to  the  light 
of  Christ  revealed  in  every  soul,  as  41  God's 
gift  for  man's  salvation."  As  this  light  is 
small  in  its  beginning,  and  therefore  liable  to 
be  overlooked  or  neglected,  the  Scriptures, 
which  point  to  and  lead  us  to  look  for  it,— 
which  show  us  its  sufficiency  by  examples  of 
its  guidance  in  holy  men  of  old, — are  by  us 
reverently  and  gratefully  valued. 

In  regard  to  the  ambiguity  he  has  noticed 
in  many  of  our  ministers,  when  "alluding  to 
or  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,"  we  shall  better 
understand  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  avoid 
some  measure  of  it,  when  we  consider  how 
much  of  the  ministry  amongst  Friends  is 
couched  in  Scripture  language;  where  the 
names  Jesus  (a  Saviour)  and  Christ  (the 
anointed  one,)  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably ;  and  where  the  term  Christ  sometimes 
means  the  "anointing"  and  sometimes  the 
"  anointed  one."  Still  any  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression, particularly  in  a  matter  so  solemn 
and  important  as  gospel  ministry,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Those  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written  no  doubt  under- 
stood clearly  many  expressions  which  to  us 

*  There  are  different  opinions  among  them 
(Friends;  as  there  was  among  primitive  Friends  on 
subjects  not  reducible  to  practice,  or  in  regard  to 
which  we  cannot  appeal  to  experience,  and  which 
in  reference  to  Scripture  may  be  differently  under- 
stood."— Dr.  W.  Gibbons. 


appear  ambiguous,   because   we   occupy  a 
different  stand-point,  and  are  not  always  fa-  ' 
miliar  with  the  allusions  by  which  truth  was 
conveyed  to  minds  of  that  day. 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  popular 
theological  doctrines  taught  in  the  so  called 
Evangelical     churches,    "Inquirer"    asks,  I 
"  What  and  how  much  of  this  do  our  Friends 
accept  literally  ?    To  this  it  seems  sufficient 
to  give  the  same  answer  as  that  to  the  first  I 
query  :  that  Friends  have  adopted  no  written  I 
creed.    We  presume  the  views  of  individual 
members  on  these  points  are  as  various  as  are  (I 
those  of  any  class  of  people  accustomed  to  1 
think  for  themselves.    And  when  we  consider  1 
that  the  ^doctrines  alluded  to  have  in  some 
form  or  other  been  the  subject  of  controversy  1 
in  the  Christian  Church  almost  from  its  rise,  I 
we  may  well  feel  excused  from  attempting  to  j 
explain  how  much  or  what  particular  modi-  M 
fication  of  them  is  accepted  by  us  as  a  body. 
We  think  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  1 
of  our  Society  from  its  rise  to  the  present  j 
day  must  show  an  unbiassed  inquirer  that 
"Friends"  were  not  gathered  to  be  a  people  I 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  lists  of  theo- 
logical controversy  and  settling  "  disputed 
questions." 

William  Penn,  in  his  preface  to  George 
Fox's  Journal,  thus  describes  their  mission  : 

• 

"The  bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry  was  J 
conversion  to  God;  regeneration  and  holi-  I 
ness.  Not  schemes  of  doctrines  and  verbal  | 
creeds,  or  new  forms  of  worship;  but^a  leav-  1 
ing  off,  in  religion,  the  superfluous,  and  re-  j 
during  the  ceremonious  and  formal  part,  and  I 
pressing  earnestly  the  substantial,  the  neces-  1 
sary  and  profitable  part;  as  all,  upon  seri- 
ous reflection,  must  and  do  acknowledge. 

"They  directed  people  to  a  principle  in  j 
themselves,  though  not  of  themselves,  by  I 
which  all  that  they  asserted,  preached  and  ex-  I 
horted  others  to,  might  be  wrought  in  them,  1 
and  known  to  them,  through  experience,  to 
be  true;  which  is  a  high  and  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  truth  of  their  ministry,  both 
that  they  knew  what  they  said,  and  were  not  j 
afraid  of  coming  to  the  test.    For  as  they 
were  bold  from  certainty,  so  they  required 
conformity  upon  no  human  authority,  but 
upon  conviction,  and  the  conviction  of  this 
principle,  which  they  asserted  was  in  them 
that  they  preached  unto  ;  and  unto  that  they  I 
directed  them,  that  they  might  examine  and  I  1 
prove  the  reality  of  those  things  which  they 
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had  affirmed  of  it,  as  to  its  manifestation  and 
work  in  man." 

Again  :  "  Is  your  faith  the  same  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  founders  of  the  Society  ?"  If 
there  was  one  doctrine  held  up  to  view  more 
prominently  than  all  others  by  the  founders 
of  our  Society,  it  was,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  extract,  that  of  the  "  light  of 
Christ,"  as  "  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation." 
It  was  the  ground  of  all  their  testimonies  ;  it 
prompted  their  holy  and  self-denying  lives, 
and  they  searched  the  Scriptures  to  find  tes- 
timony to  it.  Although  sometimes  called 
out  by  the  misstatements  of  their  adversaries 
to  give  their  views  on  points  of  theology  (in 
doing  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  they 
were  not  always  clear,)  they  evidently  did 
not  regard  these  speculative  points  as  of  equal 

mportance  with  their  great  central  doctrine. 
So  cautious  were  they  in  regard  to  declara- 
tions of  faith,  that  when  called  out  to  make 
them,  they  generally  confined  themselves  to 

cripture  language  without  explaining  whether 
they  used  it  in  an  outward  or  inward  sense. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  gather  from  their 
writings,  unless  they  are  collated,  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  creed,  though  the  early 
bias  of  their  education  in  the  sects  out  of 
which  they  were  gathered  is  often  discover- 
able. Theoretically  at  least  our  portion  of 
the  Society  still  holds  this  central  doctrine 
pre-eminent ;  would  that  it  could  be  said  with 
the  same  confidence  that  we  hold  it  practi- 
cally. 

Our  correspondent  inquires  in  regard  to 
our  belief  in  the  "  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ." 
We  presume  the  view  most  generally  enter- 
tained is  found  in  the  declarations  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself:   "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do 
nothing."    "  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me 
He  doeth  the  works."  He  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
hether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of 
yself ;"  and  many  others  of  the  same  import. 
If  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which 
eem  to  conflict  with  the  above  declarations, 
hey  must  either  be  interpreted  by  them  or 
eft  unexplained,  since  they  cannot  be  under: 
tood  i  s  overthrowing  what  is  so  clear  and 
>dsitive. 

Again  :  "  Do  our  Friends  believe  that  we 


are  saved  by  obedience  to  manifested  duty 
and  a  belief  in  the  life  of  Christ  alone,  or  do 
they  believe  that  the  great  sacrifice  so  often 
alluded  to  was  necessary  for  the  soul's  salva- 
tion ?"  An  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  "  Conversations  on  Religious  Sub- 
jects, by  S.  M.  Janney.  Conversation  Fifth, 
On  Salvation  by  Christ."  This  work  has 
been  approved  by  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
has  passed  through  several  editions. 

Our  correspondent  asks  where  he  will  find 
among  the  writings  of  the  early  Friends  their 
belief  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment. We  think  he  would  search  in  vain  for 
so  "  clear  and  concise"  an  answer  as  would 
settle  every  doubt.  Our  historian,  S.  M. 
Janney,  in  his  appendix  to  the  "Life  of 
George  Fox,"  has  collected  from  the  various 
writings  of  George  Fox  his  views  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  and  compared  them  with'  each 
other.  He  has  also  given  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  early  Friends,  in  the  4th  volume 
of  his  "  History  of  Friends,"  and  to  these 
we  must  refer  "  Inquirer." 

Our  correspondent  in  his  closing  paragraph 
seems  to  imply  that  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions he  proposes  is  essential  to  salvation. 
But  surely  he  does  not  think  that  we  must 
stop  to  settle  disputed  theological  questions 
before  making  our  peace  with  God?  In  this 
case  the  clearest  and  most  cultivated  intel- 
lects alone  would  discover  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. So  did  not  Jesus  Christ  teach  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "  little  leaven,"  of  the  "small 
seed,"  of  the  "  lost  piece  of  money,"  of  the 
pearl  of  great  price."  "He  that  doe  til  the 
will  of  my  Father  shall  know  of  my  doctrine  :" 
not  certainly  by  the  examination  of  outward 
evidence,  but  as  he  knowd  the  shining  of  the 
sun,  by  its  own  light. 

The  Indians. — It  is  due  to  some  of  our 
correspondents  to  say  we  have  received  seve- 
ral communications  referring  to  the  Indians 
and  the  call  of  the  President  op.  our  Religions 
Society  for  persons  suitable  for  Indian  agents. 

The  Representative  Committees  of  our  Year- 
ly Meetings  are  taking  such  steps  as  they 
consider  proper  for  the  promotion  of  the  de- 
sired object,  and  we  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  present  that  suggestions  bearing 
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upon  the  subject  should  be  made  to  them. 
We  are  aware  how  important  it  is  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  an 
Indian  agent  should  be  understood  as  fully 
as  possible. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following 
communication  has  been  received,  which  fur- 
nishes the  desired  information  : 

On  the  5th  instant  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings or  Representative  Committee  met  in  New 
York,  and  had  under  consideration  the  propo- 
sition to  furnish  to  the  Government  the  names 
of  such  members  of  our  Religious  Society  whom 
they  could  recommend  as  suitable  to  act  as 
Indian  agents.  For  information  to  those 
willing  to  accept  the  position,  it  was  thought 
best  to  circulate  among  our  members  the  fol- 
lowing extract  received  from  the  Committee 
of  Baltimore: 

"  For  the  information  of  those  desiring  it, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Government  allows 
each  agent  $1500  a  year,  besides  a  house  to 
live  in,  and  some  acres  of  land.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  agent  shall  reside  on  the  reser- 
vation. The  appointment  is  made  for  four 
years,  and  if  the  agent  is  faithful,  and  desires 
it  to  be  done,  the  appointment  is  generally  re- 
newed. 

"  The  qualifications  desired  and  needed  in 
the  agents  are,  1st,  A  prayerful  heart,  and 
firm  trust  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
and  not  in  man  or  military  force,  for  guidance 
and  protection. 

"  2d.  Industry,  economy,  firmness,  vigi- 
lance, mildness  and  practical  kindness  and 
love. 

"  3d.  A  knowledge  of  farming  and  garden- 
ing, ability  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
properly  conducted. 

"  4th.  Tact  in  managing  or  influencing  per- 
sons so  as  gradually  to  induce  the  Indians  of 
his  agency  voluntarily  to  join  in  the  various 
employments  of  farming  and  gardening  and 
in  mechanical  operations. 

"  5th.  And  high  in  the  scale  of  qualifica- 
tions, to  be  possessed  of  strict  integrity  and  to 
be  perfectly  reliable  in  financial  matters,  and 
know  how  to  employ  with  economy  and  to 
the  best  advantage  the  funds  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
agency." 

Samuel  Willets,  George  Corlies,  Nathaniel 
S.  Merritt,  Franklin  Haines,  George  T.  Trim- 
ble, Edmund  Willets,  Stephen  R.  Hicks, 
William  H.  Macy,  Joshua  T.  Cromwell, 
Melliss  Tilton  and  Gideon  Frost  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  whom  shall  be  submitted 


ig  to  serve  as 


the  names  of  such  as  are  willins 
agents  among  the  Indians. 

William  H.  Macy,  Clerk 
New  York,  4th  mo.  8th,  1869. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  the  First  month,  1869,  La-  | 
ban  Gregg,  aged  71  y^ars ;  a  valuahle  Elder  of 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 
Just  in  his  dealings,  faithful  to  his  engagements, 
patient  in  sickness,  he  set  an  example  worthy  the 
highest  admiration.  J.  M. 

 ,  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  12th  of  First  month, 

1869,  at  her  residence  at  Brainard,  N.  Y.,  Betsey, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Budd,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Jonathan  and  Marsy  Rider,  in  the  59th  year  of  herij 
age  ;  a  member  of  Chatham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  Fifth-day  morning, 

Fourth  month  8th,  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughters 
of  Benjamin  W.  and  Mary  B,  Tilton,  in  the  17th, 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on 

the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  1869,  Margaret  Haines, 
in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Miami: 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  record  the  death  oil 
one  so  estimable  ;  one  more  useful  in  her  neighbor 
hood,  or  so  universally  beloved.  Kindness  and 
liberality  to  the  poor  were  her  conspicuous  traits. 
The  language  of  Scripture  was  truly  applicable  to 
her,  "  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor 
yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. : 
Placed  in  a  peculiarly  responsible  position,  by  as- 
suming the  care  of  a  number  of  orphan  children, 
which  devolved  upon  her  by  the  death  of  severa 
of  her  sisters,  at  different  periods,  and  at  short 
intervals,  she  faithfully  and  tenderly  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  most  affectionate  mother  ;  consci- 
entiously endeavoring  to  train  them  in  the  exercise 
of  every  Christian  virtue.  Through  her  protracted 
illness,  she  evinced  a  cheerfulness  and  resignation 
seldom  witnessed.  Her  prospect  of  future  happiness 
evidently  brightened  with  her  declining  strength,; 
and  she  remarked,  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
"That  although  it  was  trying  to  leave  the  dear 
children  and  her  many  kind  friends,  yet  she  longer" 
to  soar  away  and  be  at  rest;"  also  remarking  at 
another  time,  "  That  death  had  no  terrors  for  her 
and  having  emphatically  set  her  house  in  order, 
she  awaited,  as  one  about  to  take  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney, "the  coming  of  the  bridegroom." 


friends'  freedmen's  association 
Postponement. 
Owing  to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  holding 
its  adjourned  session  on  Fourth-day  evening  next 
the  Freedmen's  Association  will  meet  on  the  follow 
ing  Fourth- day  evening,  Fourth  mo.  28th,  at  { 
o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Busines) 
preparatory  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  ) 
Anne  Cooper,  ) 


Clerks. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Commtttee  of  Women  to  aid  in  ftirnishin 
the  College  will  meet  in  Race  St.  Monthly  Meetin 
Room  on  Third- day,  27th  inst,  at  3£  P.M. 

All  women  who  are  interested  in  the  College  an 
invited  to  attend. 

Annie  Cooper,  Secretary 
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GENERAL  FIRST- DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

This  Conference,  to  which  delegates  should  be 
appointed  and  reports  forwarded  from  the  First-day 
School  Associations  within  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  evening  prior  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Fifth  month  7th,  at 
7.7  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house,  Philada.  ; 
also  on  Fifth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  13th,  at  8 
o'clock.  Where  associations  have  not  been  formed, 
the  schools  should  report  direct.  Reports  and  Com- 
munications intended  for  the  Conference  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Clerks,  directed  to  E.  M.  Lamb, 
Lombard  near  Eutaw,  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is  de- 
sirable there  should  be  a  general  attendance  of 
Friends  interested  in  this  concern  from  within  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings. 

Eli  M.  Lamb, 
Lydia  C.  Stabler, 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  3  o'clock 
Fifth  month  7th.  2t 


|  Clerks. 


For  Frifnds  Intelligencer. 
EARLY  GARDENING. 


It  is  always  matter  of  regret  to  see  so  little 
attention  paid  to  early  gardening  by  the 
majority  of  our  farming  population. 

Of  late,  the  practice  of  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  air-tight  cans,  adds  considerable 
variety  to  the  daily  fare  of  the  farmer,  but 
these  can  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
fresh,  crisp  products  of  the  hot-bed  and  cold 
frame, — luxuries  within  reach  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  bestow  a  little  care  and  make  a 
small  outlay. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  salad  and 
radishes  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  grow 
only  for  those  who  can  afford  to  employ  a 
gardener  at  high  wages.  They  may  adorn 
thy  table,  my  worthy  farmer  friend,  and  thou 
art  depriving  thyself  and  family  of  an  essen- 
tial element  of  health  and  pleasure,  by  neg- 
lecting to  take  advantage  of  the  simple  con- 
rivance  by  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

All  the  vegetables  that  bear  transplanting 
nay  be  matured  much  earlier  by  using  the 
ames  to  start  them  in,  and  many  which  sel- 
lom  or  never  find  a  place  on  most  farmers' 
ables  are  thus  brought  within  reach  of  all. 
The  cold  frame  is  easily  constructed.  It 
hould  face  south  or  southwest,  and  may  be 
et  against  any  outbuilding,  board  fence,  wall, 
r  in  fact  anything  not  less  than  six  feet 
igh  that  will  furnish  protection  from  the 
orthwest.  Two  boards  placed  parallel  for 
lie  sides,  and  heavy  end  pieces  nailed  fast, 
e  pnstitute  the  frame;  the  one  for  the  back 
lould  be  twelve  inches  in  width,  that  for  the 
•out  about  eight  inches.  The  sash  will  then 
ope  sufficiently  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  and 
trry  off  the  rain.  The  size  of  the  frame 
ill  he  regulated  by  die  sash,  which  may 
ysome  discarded  window,  procured  from  al- 
osi  any  housebuildef  at  a  trilling  cost,  and 
silv  repaired  with  cheap  glass  and  a  little 
itty  ;  the  top  of  the  frame  must.  l>c  so  ar- 
nged  that  the  sash  can  be  slided  or  lifted 


with  ease.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich, 
and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

All  the  work  may  be  done  during  the  spare 
hours  of  the  farmer  and  his  children,  and 
need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  more 
important  farm  operations.  One  of  the  best 
results  will  be  the  interest  the  boys  and  girls 
will  take  in  its  construction  and  management, 
and  the  pleasure  it  will  give  them  to  watch 
the  growth  and  development  of  vegetable 
life  will  more  than  compensate  for  all  the 
trouble  and  cost. 

Then,  too,  the  planting  and  culture  come  at 
the  time  of  greatest  leisure,  and  fill  in  the 
hours  that  need  not  be  otherwise  employed. 
We  desire  to  have  early  lettuce  and  cabbage, 
and  if  we  only  know  what  a  delicious  vege- 
table the  cauliflower  is  when  properly  cooked, 
we  want  it  also.  The  seeds  of  these  should 
be  sown  in  the  open  garden,  by  the  20th  of 
9th  mo.  In  from  four  to  five  weeks  they  are 
ready  to  be  removed  to  the  cold  frame,  where 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  should  remain 
until  3d  or  4th  mo.,  when  in  our  latitude 
(Philada.)  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
garder.  Both  require  the  same  treatment  and 
soil.  These  plants  being  almost  hardy,  re- 
quire abundant  airing  while  in  the  frames  ; 
even  in  very  cold  weather  the  sash  needs 
little  if  any  covering,  a  piece  of  old  carpet 
or  straw  matting  being  sufficient  protection. 
More  depends  on  ventilation  than  warmth. 
If  successful,  a  fine  supply  of  these  desira- 
ble vegetables  may  be  had  as  early  as  6th  mo., 
when  market  gardeners  are  asking  fabulous 
prices  for  them.  Lettuce  thrives  better  and 
makes  finer  heads  by  being  transplanted 
some  time  in  1st  mo.  into  a  hot-bed.  It  is  soon 
fit  for  use,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  valu- 
able salad  may  be  thus  obtained  long  before 
it  can  be  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

The  cold  frame  is  much  easier  managed 
than  a  hot-bed,  and  on  that  account  many 
might  prefer  its  use.  By  the  middle  of  5th 
mo.  the  frame  will  be  entirely  cleared  and 
ready  for  use  in  starting  cucumbers,  and 
melons  also,  I  think,  though  we  have  as  y»  t 
had  no  experience  with  them;  but  being  01  a 
similar  nature,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  pre- 
vent their  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  best  method  is  the  following: 

Take  sod  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and 
lather  more  in  length  and  breadth  :  lit  these 
closely  together  in  the  frame,  with  the  pra$9 
side  down  ;  then  plant  throe  or  four  cucum- 
ber seeds  in  each,  and  sprinkle  light  rich  soil 
over  them  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  ;  water 
abundantly  with  a  watering  pot  having  a  tine 
rose;  then  place  the  sash  over  and  keep  it 
closed  until  the  seeds  are  up,  when  t he  sash 
must  be  raised  to  admit  air  and  prevent  the 
temperature  getting  too  high,  shutting  them 
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again  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  about  three  weeks  the  plants  should 
be  ready  to  put  out;  each  little  sod  is  then 
carefully  removed  to  a  hill  previously  pre- 
pared and  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure, 
and  the  vine  grows  straight  on,  having  escaped 
the  destructive  enemies  that  so  often  prove 
fatal  when  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  It  is  best  to  set  them  out  in  the 
afternoon  and  give  a  good  watering  after. 

These  recommendations  were  given  by  one 
of  the  best  market  gardners  in  this  country, 
and  have  been  successfully  followed,  the  re- 
ward having  been  more  than  satisfactory. 
To  partake  of  early  vegetables  of  our  own 
growing,  which  we  have  watched  from  the 
first  effort  of  the  germ  to  find  its  way  through 
the  soil  which  our  own  hands  have  prepared 
throughout  all  the  various  stages  of  growth, 
until  they  are  ready  for  the  last  finishing 
touches  of  the  experienced  cook,  is  a  pleasure 
that  I  would  not  willingly  forego. 

I  propose  to  give  an  amateur's  experience 
with  the  hot-bed  in  a  future  number,  if  the 
editors  think  this  worth  a  place  in  their 
columns,  with  a  hope  that  an  interest  may  be 
awakened  in  the  subject. 

4th  mo.  14th.        '  L.  J.  R. 


SOCIAL  READING  GATHERINGS. 

In  alluding  to  a  Social  Reading  Meeting, 
a  correspondent  writes : 

"A  word  in  reference  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  the  20th  inst.,  on  the  *  Duty 
of  Social  and  Religious  Intercourse,'  I  think 
I  may  truthfully  say  that  here  in  Pough- 
keepsie  we  are  more  fully  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  present  season,  now  so  nearly 
closed,  (our  meetings  are  discontinued  early 
in  Fifth  month,)  in  the  high  estimate  in  which 
we  have  held  the  1  Social  Reading'  gatherings 
inaugurated  among  us  three  years  ag;o.  If  in 
any  circle  of  Friends  where  the  Intelligencer 
is  a  weekly  visitant,  that  love  and  sympathy 
which  must  exist  always  among  true  Friends 
is  too  latent  and  lacks  a  'tangible  manifesta- 
tion/ I  would  confidently  recommend  through 
its  columns,  as  one  very  happy  instrument- 
ality for  its  development,  a  trial  of  just  such 
social  gatherings  as  have  been  held  here  with 
so  much  benefit.  Old  and  young  mingle 
freely,  and  such  selections  are  read  as  may 
best  interest  and  benefit  both  ;  together  with 
such  original  matter  as  our  members  may 
contribute,  or  remarks  that  may  be  offered, 
followed  by  a  general  interchange  of  greetings 
and  conversation  ;  believing  that,  though  at- 
tempted from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  mayhap 
attended  with  some  difficulties  at  the  first, 
time  will  transform  the  duty  into  a  valued 
privilege,  and  quicken  love  and  sympathy  by 


a  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  better  un-  j 
derstanding." 

Ponghkeepsie,  3d  mo.  30,  1869.       E.  W. 

For  Friends'  jrtelliarpncer. 

Fourth  month  Sth,  1869.  | 
Does  it  not  behoove  us  as  Friends  earnestly  jr 
to  consider  how  far  we  are  responsible  for  the  { 
execution  and  suicide  which  occurred  in  our  1 
city  to-day.   Had  we  as  a  Society  lived  indi-  { 
vidually  faithful,   according  to  our  noble 
Christian  principles  and  testimonies,  would  we  j 
not  now  have  had  an  influence  over  those  j 
around  us? — over  those  less  favored  than 
ourselves,  comparatively  few  of  whom  have  • 
learned   that    purifying   knowledge   which  ij 
should  permeate  every  Christian  heart,  con-  J 
trolling   the  thoughts,  feelings,  words  and  ij 
actions,  and  enabling  them  to  manifest  "  love  ; 
to  God  and  love  to  man" — peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  all.  "  He  who  loveth  God,  loveth 
his  brother  also,"  and  can  only  desire  good 
for  him,  iu  every  way — temporal,  spiritual  j 
and  eternal  good.    Is  not  this  that  great  har-  j 
vest  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  and  wherein  He  I 
said  the  laborers  were  few?  Oh !  that  we  might  j 
all  desire,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  love  | 
and  serve  our  Creator  earnestly,  striving  to  | 
labor  in  this  plenteous  harvest.     A  Member,  j 

SPRING. 

Oh,  longed-for  Spring,  thy  coming  fills 

My  heart  with  joy  and  gladness, 
To  see  the  tender  buds  break  through 

The  last  year's  brown  leaved  sadness. 
Eanh  little  fern,  and  moss-grown  rock, 

By  wintry  winds  made  duller, 
Soon  changed,  by  April's  warming  raing, 

To  tender  bits  of  color. 
How  often  have  I  walked  along 

The  winding  road,  and  listened 
To  song  of  bird  and  trickling  stream, 

That,  in  the  sunlight,  glistened. 
Searching  among  the  mottled  leaves, 

Midst  purple  flowers  blooming, 
To  gather  May-ilowers,  pink  and  white, 

The  air  around  perfuming. 
I  hear  the  wind  in  creaking  pines, 

As  far  away  it  rushes, 
And,  sweeter  still,  the  bell-like  notes 

Of  the  melodious  thrushes. 
While  'neath  my  feet  the  gold-thread  strews 

Sweet  flowers,  of  creamy  whiteness, 
And  trailing  vines  weaved  in  and  out 

With  partridge  berries'  brightness. 
The  little  brook  goes  rushing  on, 

Swiftly,  o'er  stones  and  grasses, 
The  robin  holds  its  head  erect, 

Or  nods  to  all  that  passes. 
So,  leaving  each,  I  wend  my  way 

Across  the  foot-bridge,  slender, 
Crushing  the  moss  cups,  as  I  walk, 

So  soft,  and  green,  and  tender. 
Oh.  happy  Spring,  I  thank  the«  for 

These  many  blessings  bringing, 
And  turning  home,  with  grateful  heart, 

I  leave  the  thrushes  singing. 

— Boston  Weekly  Transcript,     i  [ 
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NUMBERS  FOR  THE  SORROWFUL. 
Trust  Him  who  is  thy  God,  and  have  no  fear: 
His  eyelids  ache  not  with  the  drowse  of  sleep, 
He  cannot  tire,  an  1  Low  should  He  forget  ? 
Pelf-centred  in  His  o^n  Infinity, 
He  that  is  All  is  cause  and  law  of  all : 
Alike  in  orb  and  atom  infinite. 
The  worlds  He  soweth  broadcast  with  His  hand, 
As  o'er  the  glebe  the  sower  soweth  seed, 
Till  with  His  glory  all  the  heavens  are  sown. 
Yet  pei  feet  from  His  shaping  fingers  sent, 
The  rain  drop  glitters,  populous  with  life, 
And  in  a  jewelled  surcoat  wheels  the  gnat. 
Behold  the  yearly  miracle  of  Spring  i 
The  pinky  nipples  of  the  budding  leaves 
Break  in  a  night,  and,  lo  I  the  wood  is  green. 
•Art  thou  more  bare  than  is  the  Winter  wood, 
Or  less  esteem'd  of  Him  who  gives  thee  joy 
In  the  fresh  rustle  of  the  April  leases  ? 
And  if  thy  prime  be  gone  and  thou  lament, 
"  The  leaves  are  falling  and  the  fruit  is  dead  1" 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  winter  of  thy  days. 
See  where  the  cruel  winds  have  swept  the  trees, 
And  all  are  branching  bare  against  the  night- 
There,  in  the  barren  spaces,  hang  the  stars  1 
So,  when  the  leafage  of  thy  days  is  past 
And  life  is  desolate,  repine  thou  not — 
God  can  give  thee  the  stars  of  heaven  for  fruit ! 
Nor  fear  thou  death.   God's  law  is  gain  in  loss  : 
Growth  and  decay  obey  a  common  law, 
The  starry  blossom  and  the  seed  are  one. 
Think  !  thou  Wert  born  and  fashioned  for  a  world 
Assorted  to  thy  needs  and  thy  delights, 
And  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  and  had  content. 
Not  of  thy  strength  or  cunning  didst  thou  come 
Into  the  fief  and  heritage  of  life  ; 
And  shall  all  fail  thee  in  thy  going  hence  ? 
The  salt  foam  of  the  sea  upon  thy  lips, 
The  blown  sand  of  the  desert  in  thy  face: 
Shall  these  outlast  the  ages  and  not  thee? 
Content  thy  soul,  and  comfort  thee  in  this  : 
In  God's  design  is  neither  best  nor  worst, 
But  ever  ordered  change  is  ordered  good. 
In  Him  love  rounds  the  infinite  of  might, 
And  He  who  giveth  both  to  live  and  die — 
Is  equal  Lord  of  life  and  Lord  of  death. 

—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

 1       ■  —  

From  Mannillan's  Magazine. 

TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

IT. 

The  Under  Side. 

(Continued  from  psige  109.) 

.  I  was  walking  quickly  along  one  of  our 
;iiet  country  roads  the  other  afternoon,  with 
itne  fears  that  the  mild  December  day  would 
<ose  and  darkness  overtake  me  before  I 
ached  home,  when  I  was  attracted  by  a 
oup  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  church- 
lird  wall.    There  wen1  two  policemen  and  a 
[rly  in  earnest  talk,  and,  a  few  steps  apart,  a 
i'l,  her  head  bent,  and  a  brown  cape,  faded 
Id  weather-beaten,  drawn  tightly  found  her. 
[stopped,  and  asked  if  any  thing  were  the 
latter. 

I"  I  don't  know  what,  to  say  lo  flu1  er.se." 
[id  the  lady;  "the  girl  tells  such  a  strange 


tale.  She  stopped  me  just  now  and  asked 
me  to  tell  her  the  way  to  Hammersmith. 
She  has  walked  all  the  way  from  Jpswich, 
she  says.  She  has  come  down  in  search  of 
her  brother,  who  lives  in  Bromley  near  Lon- 
don. She  has  tried  Bromley  in  the  East- 
end  and  Bromley  in  Kent,  and,  not  finding 
him,  she  wants  to  go  to  Hammersmith,  where 
she  has  an  aunt  living." 

One  of  the  policemen,  a  kindly-faced  man, 
was  bending  down  towards  the  girl  and 
questioning  her.  She  answered  the  questions 
in  a  depressed  and  weary  tone,  but  there 
were  -no  contradictions  in  her  statements. 
She  did  not  cry,  or  make  any  asservation  as 
to  the  truth  of  her  singular  story,  She  asked 
for  nothing  but  to  be  directed  on  her  way  to 
Hammersmith. 

The  policeman  finished  his  cross-question- 
ing by  asking,  "How  old  are  you,  my  dear?" 

"Just  turned  eighteen,  sir."  She  was 
small,  and  had  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
child,  but  her  face  had  an  old  expression. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

She  gave  an  address  in  Ipswich  very 
promptly. 

"  Now  that's  so  far  so  good,"  said  the  man, 
turning  to  the  lady.  "You  see,  ma'am,  as 
I've  been  in  Ipswich  myself,  and  I  know  as 
there  is  such  a  street,  likewise  lane." 

"  But  you  see,  my  girl,"  said  the  second 
policeman,  "in  case  you're  not  speaking  the 
truth,  and  your  statements  ain't  correct,  we 
can  easily  find  out  by  applying  to  the  force  in 
Ipswich.    Do  you  see  ?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply. 

The  lady  proposed  to  take  her  to  the  sta- 
tion and  pay  her  fare  into  London.  The 
policeman  favored  the  plan.  The  girl  seemed 
content.  As  we  walked  towards  the  station, 
I  noticed  she  seemed  footsore  and  worn  out. 
I  asked  her  a  few  questions  about  her  home, 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  like,  and 
whether  she  had  ever  been  to  school.  She 
said,  "Yes,  for  a  little  while,  to  a  Quaker 

ragged-school,  one  that  belonged  to  Mi>s  , 

who  lived  at  ,"  and  she  mentioned  tl  e 

name  ami  residence  of  an  influential  family 
of  Ipswich,  old  acquaintances  of  my  father. 
Her  answers  to  my  questions  strengthened 
the  belief  in  her  truthfulness  that  her  manner 
alone  had  raised. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark.  Already 
on  the  clouds  the  red  light  of  the  City  was 
beginning  to  flare  like  a  flag  of  war  thrown 
out  above  the  great  battle-field  towards  our 
quiet  suburb,  that  we,  in  the  midst  of  our 
trees  and  fields  and  fresh  air,  might  know  of 
the  heat  and  glare  and  roar  of  the  conflict  of 
life  that  rages  so  near  us.  Was  it  possible  to 
send  the  girl — a  stranger,  poor,  and  disap- 
pointed— into  London  that  night,  to  throw 
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her  off  into  the  great  roaring  eddy  that  whirls 
and  sucks  into  its  hungry  tide,  year  by  year 
and  month  by  month,  not  only  the  green 
fields  and  lanes  of  the  country,  but  also  its 
human  sacrifice  of  innocence  and  ignorance 
and  poverty?  Was  there  no  place  near, 
whore  the  poor  child  could  sleep  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  at  least  meet  London  in  the  secu- 
rity of  daylight?  The  policeman  "couldn't 
say  as  he  knew  of  any  respectable  place  in 
the  village  where  she  could  be  taken  in,  and 

the  L  m  Union  was  five  miles  off."  He 

strongly  advised  that  she  should  be  sent  into 
town.  "  It's  not  very  likely  as  she'll  find  her 
aunt  with  the  bit  of  address  she  has,  but  she 
can  go  to  the  Union,"  he  said.  Suddenly,  in 
the  dusk,  I  saw  a  figure  which  helped  me  in 
my  perplexity.  It  was  my  father  returning 
from  his  evening  stroll.  I  ran  to  him,  and 
told  him  the  story  in  a  few  word?.  He  saw 
the  girl,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  consul- 
tation, decided  she  must  remain.  We  named 
over  the  different  cottages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  it  was  possible  for  her  to  sleep, 
but  to  each  there  was  an  objection.  Then 
we  thought,  could  she  not  stay  here?  There 
was  no  room  in  the  house,  to  be  sure,  but 
could  not  a  bed  be  made  in  the  little  saddle- 
room,  where  there  was  a  stove,  and  which 
was  clean  and  dry  and  airy?  There  were 
mattresses,  of  course,  and,  as  if  to  suggest  the 
plan,  in  the  very  saddle-room  stood  a  pile 
of  blankets,  new  and  sweet,  ready  for  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  poor  families  in  the 
brick-fields.  It  was  all  arranged  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  whole  household  full  of  activity 
and  sympathy.  Our  pretty  little  housemaid's 
face  looked  quite  radiant  as  she  took  the 
orders  about  the  big  tub,  the  can  of  hot  water, 
towels,  &c,  and  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  little  impromptu  bedroom.  "In- 
deed, Miss,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
it  for  the  poor  thing.  Once,  when  father  was 
going  a  journey  on  foot  from  Wales — on. the 
Bath  way,  you  know,  Miss — he  lost  his  way 
as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  he  was  tired  and 
hungry,  and  he  met  a  gentleman  who  asked 
him  where  he  was  going,  and  then  took  him 
to  his  own  house,  and  gave  him  supper  and 
a  beautiful  room  to  sleep  in.  He  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  and  a  rich  gentleman 
bsside.  Father  often  told  us  the  story,  and 
I've  often  wished  to  do  the  same  for  some 
one  myself."  And  she  went  off  quite  flushed 
and  smiling  with  her  bundle  of  sheets  and 
blankets. 

Some  clean  garments  were  found  to  re- 
place the  soiled  and  travel-stained  clothes. 
The  lady,  her  first  friend,  with  whom  I  had 
found  her,  came  up  herself,  bringing  her  some 
underclothing  and  a  gift  in  money.  She  was 
not  willing  that  her  first  kind  thought  of 


paying  the  girl's  fare  into  London  should  not  i 
be  fulfilled,  and  had  trebled  the  gift  first  in-  ff 
tended.  After  the  bath  and  fresh  clothing  it  | 
was  difficult  to  recognize  our  little  woman.  1 
She  seemed  to  have  washed  away  with  the  I 
soilure  of  her  journey  some  of  the  dreary  ex-  ] 
pression  of  her  face. 

tehe  sat  on  a  low  stool  on  the  hearth,  in 
the  genial  glow  but  semi  obscurity  of  the  fire-  I 
light  ;  and  with  her  small  thin  white  hands  I 
spread  towards  the  warmth,  and  speaking  1 
with  a  strong  Suffolk  accent,  she  told  the  tale 
of  her  wandering.    I  tell  it  as  much  in  her 
own  words  as  possible,  only  putting  into 
narrative  form  what  I  got  from  her  by  ques-  I 
tions. 

"  My  name  is  Sarah— Sarah  Kidd.  We 
live  in  lodgings  in  Upper  Bond  Street,  near 
St.  Helen's  Jail,  Ipswich.    Father  is  a  knife- 
grinder,  and  mends  umbrellas.    I  have  three 
brothers,  but  I  am  the  3nly  girl.    George  is 
married,  and  John — he  is  the  one  I've  come 
to  London  to  find— -he's  married  too,  and  he's 
a  baker.   Jimmy  is  eleven  ;  he  goes  to  school, 
and  can  read  and  write.   I  never  went  school, 
except  for  a  little  bit.   I  wanted  to  go  to  Sun- 
day-school, but  I  couldn't.    Father  made  me 
stay  at  home  to  sew  gloves."    (This  wras  said 
with  hesitation.)    "I  can  make  three  to  four 
pairs  of  gloves  a  day,  working  steady,  and  I 
get  three-halfpence  for  them.    Mother  works 
at  the  gloves  too,  but  she's  often  ill  and  too 
bad  to  work,  and  I  was  the  only  one  to  do 
anything,  and  we  were  very  bad  off  sometimes. 
John  came  to  see  us  at  Whitsuntide,  and  said 
his  wife  was  expecting  a  baby,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  come  and  look  after  the  other  little  un. 
He  couldn't  take  me  back  then,  he  said,  but 
he  promised  to  send  the  money  in  a  letter 
when  he  got  back.    But  he  never  sent  no 
money,  and  we  didn't  hear  anything  of  him, 
and  things  were  very  bad  at  home,  and  I 
knew  my  aunt  at  Hammersmith  had  work 
steady,  and  she  had  been  a  glover  in  Ipswich 
too  before  she  went  to  London.    And  I  said 
to  mother,  '  I'll  walk  to  London  and  find 
John,  and  then,  beside  getting  my  keep,  I'll 
may  be  get  some  work.    There's  plenty  of 
work  in  London,  and  I'll  send  you  some 
money  in  stamps  in  a  letter.'    She  was  very 
bad  off  when  I  left,  and  work  had  been  very 
slack  for  a  good  while.    I  started  from  Ips- 
wich  on   Thursday  fortnight,  and  walked 
about  ten  miles;  but  I  took  the  wrong  way, 
and  got  to  Stowmarket.    I  did  not  know  my 
way  at  all,  you  see,  Miss,  and  the  way  I  did 
all  the  journey  was,  when  I  came  to  a  place,  I 
always  asked  for  the  London  road,  and  when 
I  got  on  that  I  knew  I  must  be  going  towards 
London.    When  I  got  to  Stowmarket  I  went 
to  a  policeman,  and  asked  him  for  a  night 
order  for  the  Union,  for  I'd  no  money  to  pay 
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for  a  lodging,  and  he  gave  it  me,  and  I  slept 
there  that  night,  and  the  next  day  I  walked 
on  a  good  bit,  about  eighteen  miles,  I  think. 
I  never  asked  nobody  for  anything  except  a 
bit  of  bread  now  and  again  on  the  road,  but 
when  I  was  standing  on  a  bridge  at  the  next 
place — I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the 
place — a  gentleman  asked  me  where  I  was 
going,  and  I  said,  '  London  ;'  and  he  said, 
'  You're  not  going  to  walk,  my  girl?'  and  I 
said,  '  Yes.'    So  then  he  gave  me  sixpence. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  and  my  hands  were  cold, 
and  when  I  was  trying  to  find  my  pocket  I 
dropped  the  sixpence  in  the  mud ;  and  I 
stayed  there  an  hour  seeking  it,  but  I  could 
not  find  it.    The  next  place,  I  think,  was 
Colchester,  and  it  was  getting  late  when  I  got 
there.    I  went  to  the  station  house  for  a  night 
order,  and  then  I  stopped  to  ask  the  way  to 
the  Union  from  a  woman  who  was  standing 
at  a  door ;  and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry, 
and  I  said,  '  Yes,'  and  she  said,  '  You  can't 
get  anything  to  eat  at  the  Union  to-night, 
but  I'll  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  for  you  look  tired.'    So  she  took  me 
in,  and  when  I  was  going  she  gave  me  a  pair 
of  boots,  for  mine  was  all  worn  out.    I  slept 
at  the  Union  that  night,  and  next  morning  a 
gentleman  came   in  where  I  was  picking 
oakum,  and  he  stopped  and  asked  me  where 
I  was  going,  and  I  said  '  London  '  again  ;  and 
he  said  when  he  was  going  I  need  not  do  any 
more  work,  but  might  start  at  once,  for  I'd  a 
long  walk  before  me,  and  he  gave  me  sixpence. 
That  day  I  walked  a  long  way,  eighteen 
miles  or  more,  and  I  got  to  Chelmsford.  I 
tried  to  get  a  lodging  for  my  sixpence,  but  I 
couldn't,  and  I  slept  at  the  Union  there. 
After  Chelmsford  I  come  to  Brentwood,  and 
there  a  woman  called  Smith  said  she  would 
take  me  in  for  the  night  and  give  me  some 
tea  for  sixpence.    So  I  stayed  there  that 
night.    It  was  a  lodging-house,  and  there 
were  awful  bad  people  in  the  house,  but  she 
was  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  morning.    Yes,  I  often  felt  tired, — not  so 
much  when  I  had  the  tea  though, — for  1  al- 
ways had  to  do  some  work  at  the  Union  be- 
fore I  started  in  the  morning.    Once  I  did 
some  scrubbing  for  a  woman  who  said  she 
could  not  kneel;  but  it  was  mostly  regular 
Union  work  that  I  did.    I  think  people  wore 
very  kind  to  me  on  the  road  all  the  way  as  I 
came  along,  but  they  were  mostly  poor  people 
that  spoke  to  me.    They  gave  me  something 
to  eat,  and  spoke  kind  to  me,  that  was  all. 
I  never  asked  them  for  money,  and  they  w:is 
not  likely  to  spare  it.    The  policemen  wore 
always  good  to  met  and   the  kindest  were 
those  near  London." 

(To  ba  continued.) 


We  publish  the  following,  thinking  that 
few  are  aware  of  the  inconvenience  and 
suffering  to  which  one  class  of  our  citizens  is 
subjected  on  account  of  the  prejudice  against 
color. 


PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COLOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 


Sir  :  I  learn  this  morning  that  some  one 
from  your  office  called  here  yesterday  after  I 
had  gone  up-town,  to  ascertain  where  a 
Canada  colored  man,  recommended  to  you, 
could  find  hotel  entertainment.  I  happen 
just  now  to  be  making  the  same  inquiry  for 
other  persons  who  have  applied  to  me  from 
Massachusetts.  There  is  no  "respectable" 
hotel  in  this  Christian  city,  so  far  as  I  know, 
where  a  colored  man  or  woman,  at  any  rate 
of  compensation,  will  be  received.  I  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  of  all 
the  first-class,  respectable  hotels,  inquiring  in 
regard  to  their  accommodations  for  colored 
people.  The  letter  and  some  of  the  replies 
to  it  are  as  follows  : 

New  York,  March  5,  1869. 
A  Massachusetts  lady  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
culture,  and  her  son,  a  gentlemanly  young  man  of 
liheral  European  education,  wish  to  spend  a  week 
or  two  in  this  city,  the  last  of  this  month,  prior  ip 
his  sailing  for  Europe  hy  the  Scotia,  April  7.  Both 
are  slightly  colored.  Can  they  at  your  hotel  be 
provided  with  good  rooms,  be  received  at  the  public 
table,  and  have  the  same  attention  as  other  guests  ? 
Please  give  an  early  answer,  and  oblige  yours,  very 
truly,  A.  M.  Powell. 

Ed.  National  A.  S.  Standard,  per  A.  A.  T. 
67.  Nicholas. — "  Never  had  such  an  application 
before.    The  parties  had  better  make  a  personal 
application." 

Metropolitan. — "  Very  sorry,  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  so.  Would  lose  all  our  guests,  most  Likely, 
if  we  did." 

Astor  House. — "  Impossible." 
Fifth  Avenue. — "  Will  give  an  answer  another 
time." 

Huffman  House.  —  "Will  send  an  answer." 
Frcrett  Hon  e. — "  Proprietor  in  Massachusetts. 
Will  send  an  answer  when  he  returns  on  Satur- 
day." 

St.  James. — Sent  letter  declining. 
Breroort  House.  —  Sent  letter  declining. 
Westminster, — "  Not  possible.  Would  have  every 
guest  leave  if  we  did." 

Clarendon.  — "  Impossible  to  m  ike  any  promises, 
as  we  are  very  full  about  that  time.  P. -side,  our 
guests  are  generally  such  as  stay  with  us  some  time 
every  year,  and  not  like  at  other  hotels  come  and 
go  irregularly." 

The  Time*  recently  had  a  long  (  Reporter's) 
article  on  the  colored  people  of  this  city  and 
their  disabilities,  a  part  of  which  was  valu- 
able. There  is  room  for  a  better  one,  and 
perhaps  some  one  hotel  will  be  made  bravo 
enough  to  "conquer  prejudice." 

Yours,  truly,  A.  P. 

Xcw  York,  March  30,  18G9. 
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THE  WASP. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  insect  which  lies 
under  such  a  universal  ban.  "  A  wasp  !  kill 
it  !"  Such  is  the  instinctive  exclamation  the 
poor  wasp  is  greeted  with  ;  and  yet  where 
shall  we  find  an  insect  more  admirable  in  its 
proportions  ?  In  its  power  of  flight,  of  vision, 
or  mechanical  dexterity,  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Look  into  the  wondrous  vesparia  which  it 
constructs;  see  the  sedulous  and  unceasing  as- 
siduity with  which  it  nourishes  its  young 
brood ;  aud  admire  and  appreciate  the  noble 
courage  with  which  it  defends  them.  Take  a 
lesson  from  a  wasp  in  its  housewifery ;  not  a 
particle  of  rubbish,  not  a  grain  of  dirt  is  suf- 
fered to  litter  the  chambers  of  his  dwelling; 
it  is  a  pattern  of  cleanliness  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. *  It  is  always  the  same — active,  trim, 
and  apparently  never  grows  older.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  an  old  wasp.  A  bee,  a  moth, 
or  a  butterfly,  gets  worn,  old,  and  ragged — a 
wasp  never.  Let  the  wasp,  then,  take,  with- 
out grudging,  a  little  superfluity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  your  gardens  and  orchards,  there  is 
enough  for  him  and  you. 

The  wasp  on  the  window-sill  has  all  this 
time  been  brushing  and  freeing  himself  from 
the  dust,  accumulated  apparently  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  he  passes  his  antennas  beneath  the  spur 
which  arms  his  anterior  tibiae,  and  which  is 
pectinated  at  its  apex,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  combing  and  cleaning  the  hair 
on  its  head,  which  it  does  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  Truefit.  It  is  now  bent  on  other  occu- 
pation ;  a  large  bluebottle  is  buzzing  against 
the  window-pane,  and  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  wasp  ;  in  a  moment  he  has 
seized  it,  and  begins  to  fly  off  bodily  with  it; 
but  the  weight  is  too  great ;  the  wasp  alights 
again  on  the  window-sill ;  the  head  of  the  fly  is 
cut  off,  and  again  an  attempt  made  to  carry 
it;  it  cannot;  the  legs  are  now  removed 
and  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  wasp  can 
carry  it  to  its  home ;  the  wasp  thought  so, 
and  is  gone. — Fireside  Magazine. 

The  late  excellent  Isaballa  Graham  was  in 
the  habit  of  devoting  a  tenth  part  of  her  pos- 
sessions to  charitable  uses,  under  every  reverse 
of  fortune.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  sale 
of  some  property,  £1000  was  brought  her. 
So  large  a  sum  was  new  to  her,  and  fearing 
the  selfishness  which  is  said  to  accompany 
riches,  she  exclaimed,  "Quick  !  quick  !  let  me 
appropriate  my  tenth  before  my  heart  grows 
hard !" 

I T  K  M  S  . 

The'Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  adopted  by  twenty-one 
States,  to  wit: — Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 


braska, Nevada,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Kansas.  The 
ratifications  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  however,  are 
said  to  be  informal.  Five  States,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Georgia, 
it  is  believed,  will  ratify  the  amendment  during  the 
present  year.  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi 
under  the  act  just  passed  by  Congress,  must  ratify 
before  they  can  be  readmitted  to  the  Union,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  Ohio,  Oregon,  California,  and  even 
Indiana  may  cousent  to  the  amendment. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned, 
passed  twenty- seven  public  Acts,  nineteen  Joint 
Resolutions  of  a  public  character  and  six  private 
Acts  concerning  persons  related  in  some  way  to  the 
public  service.  The  provisions  of  some  of  these  are 
the  Act  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Government  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
its  obligations  in  specie  except  when  otherwise 
specified  in  the  contract;  the  Tenure- of  office  act, 
and  that  relating  to  the  whisky  and  tobacco  tax 
laws.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  of  an 
important  character,  not  quite  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. Thus,  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill, 
there  is  a  section  giving  such  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  expenditure  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Indians,  as  may  result  in  a  most  thorough 
reform  in  the  conduct  of  our  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive Indian  affairs.  Under  this  the  President 
may  call  to  his  aid  certain  benevolent  men  who 
have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  by  exclud- 
ing the*  traders  and  agents  who  have  grown  rich  by 
defrauding  the  Indians,  secure  to  this  class  of  our 
border  population  all  the  benefits  designed  by  Gov- 
ernment appropriations,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the 
incessant  troubles  between  the  border  whites  and 
Indians,  and  the  consequent  expensive  Indian  wars. 
Another  act  of  great  importance  is  that  concern- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Texas 
and  Mississippi  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
Union.  These  had  been  omitted  from  the  general 
''reconstruction"  going  on  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  recent 
session  the  President  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  necessity  for  some  action  to  provide 
them  with  regular  governments.  In  response,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  giving  the  President  full  power 
to  provide  for  decisions  on  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tions of  those  States  respectively,  in  such  manner 
as  he  should  think  proper,  and  to  order  elections 
for  civil  officers,  the  results  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session.  To  this  the  Senate  agreed, 
adding  as  a  condition,  that  those  States  should 
ratify  the  Fifteenth  (or  Suffrage)  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  before  they  can  be  restored  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Seven  colored  men  have  been  nominated  by  the 
President :  two  of  them  to  be  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  another  to  be  an  as- 
sessor of  internal  revenue  in  Louisiana,  the  fourth 
to  be  postmaster  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  three  as 
Ministers  to  Hayti,  Liberia,  and  Guatemala. 

The  Sing  Sing  (New  York)  Methodist  Conference 
has  had  a  discussion  about  licensing  a  female 
preacher,  and,  unable  to  decide,  postponed  it  till 
the  next  Conference. 

The  steamer  Holsatia,  Captain  Ehlers,  of  the 
Hamburg  and  American  Steam  Packet  Company, 
on  her  last  trip  from  this  port  to  Europe,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  8  daj^s  and  17  hours,  landing  at 
Cowes,  England.  Cowes  is  east  of  Queenstown,  the 
trip  from  the  latter  to  that  port  being  usually  made 
in  20  hours,  so  that  this  voyage  was  the  quickest 
ever  made  across  the  Atlantic,  viz.:  7  days,  21 
hours. 
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M  From  Ihe  Londou  Times,  March  24th." 

Extracts  from  an  Address  by  J.  A.  Froude, 
the  historian,  at  his  installation  as  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland. 

(Concluiled  from  page  115.) 

I  spoke  of  the  field  laborer.  I  might  have 
■gone  through  the  catalogue  of  manual  crafts- 
men— blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
tailors,  cobblers,  fishermen,  what  you  will. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  them  all.  Detached 
facts  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  as  they  are 
taught  at  a  modern  school,  are  like  separate 
letters  of  endless  alphabets.  You  may  load 
the  mechanical  memory  with  them  till  it  be- 
comes a  marvel  of  retentiveness.  Your  young 
prodigy  may  amaze  examiners  and  delight 
inspectors.  His  achievements  may  be  em- 
blazoned in  blue-books,  and  furnish  matter 
for  flattering  reports  on  the  excellence  of  our 
educational  system  ;  and  all  this  while  you 
have  been  feeding  him  with  chips  of  granite. 
But  arrange  your  letters  into  words,  and  each 
word  becomes  a  thought,  a  symbol  waking  in 
the  mind,  an  image  of  a,  real  thing.  Group 
your  words  into  sentences,  and  thought  is 
•married  to  thought,  ami  produces  other 
"thoughts,  and  the  chips  of  granite  become 
•soft  bread,  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  invigo- 
rating. Teach  your  boys  subjects  which  they 
can  only  remember  mechanically,  and  you 

teach  them  nothing  which  it  is  worth  their 
•while  to  know.  Teach  them  lads  and  prin- 
ciples whidi   (hoy  can  apply  and  use  in  tike 


work  of  their  lives,  and  if  the  object  be  to  give 
your  clever  working  lads  a  chance  of  rising 
to  become  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  or 
millionaires  with  palaces  and  powdered  foot- 
men, the  ascent  into  those  blessed  conditions 
will  be  easier  and  healthier  along  the  track 
of  an  instructed  industry  than  by  the  paths 
which  the  most  keenly-sharpened  wits  would 
be  apt  to  choose  for  themselves.  To  pass  to 
the  next  scale,  which  most  properly  concerns 
us  here.  As  the  world  requires  handicrafts, 
so  it  lequires  those  whose  work  is  with  the 
brain,  or  with  brain  and  hand  combined — 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. Bodies  become  deranged,  affairs  he- 
come  deranged,  sick  souls  require  their  sores 
to  be  attended  to;  and  so  arise  the  learned 
professions,  to  one  or  other  of  which  I  pre- 
sume that  most  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing 
intend  to  belong.  The  student  should  learn 
at  the  University  what  will  enable  him  to 
earn  his  living  as  soon  after  he  leaves  it  as 
possible.  I  am  well  aware  that  a professional 
education  cannot  be  completed  at  a  univer- 
sity ;  but  it  is  true  also  that  with  every  pro- 
fession there  is  a  thercotie  or  scientific  ground- 
work which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  so  well, 
and,  if  those  precious  years  arc  wasted  on 
what  is  useless,  will  never  lie  learnt  properly 
at  all.  You  are  going  to  be  a  lawyer;  you 
must  understand  Latin,  for  you  cannot  under- 
stand the  laws  of  Scotland  without  it  ;  but  if 
you  must  learn  another  language,  Norman 
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French  will  be  more  useful  to  you  than 
Greek,  ami  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land more  important  reading  than  Livy  or 
Thucvdides.  Are  you  to  be  a  doctor?  You 
must  learn  Latin,  too;  but  neither Thucydides 
nor  the  Acts  of  Parliament  will  be  of  use  to 
you — you  must  learn  chemistry  ;  and  if  you 
intend  hereafter  to  keep  on  a  level  with  your 
science,  you  must  learn  modern  French  and 
Cierman,and  learn  them  thoroughly  well,  for 
mistakes  in  your  work  are  dangerous.  Are 
you  to  be  an  engineer?  You  must  work  now, 
when  you  have  time,  at  mathematics.  You 
will  make  no  progress  without  it.  You  must 
work  at  chemistry  ;  it  is  the  grammar  of  all 
the  physical  sciences,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  physical  sciences  with  which  you  may 
not  require  to  be  acquainted.  The  world  is 
wide,  and  Great  Britain. is  a  small,  crowded 
island.  You  may  wait  long  for  employment 
here.  Your  skill  will  be  welcomed  abroad  ; 
therefore,  now  also,  while  you  have  time,  learn 
French,  or  Russian,  or  Chinese,  or  Turkish. 
The  command  of  any  one  of  these  languages 
will  secure  to  an  English  or  Scotch  engineer 
instant  and  unbounded  occupation.  Dr. 
Froude  proceeded  to  say  that  the  principle  he 
advocated  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  that 
as  the  student  would  not  learn  everything, 
the  only  reasonable  guide  in  such  matters 
was  utility.  The  old  saying,  Non  multa  sed 
multwn,  was  every  day  becoming  more  press- 
ingly  true.  No  men  were  machines  who 
were  doing  good  work  conscientiously  and 
honestly,  with  the  fear  of  their  Maker  before 
them.  And  if  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  had  it  in 
him  to  become  a  great  man,  he  could  ascend 
through  his  profession  to  any  height  to  which 
his  talents  were  equal.  All  that  was  open  to 
the  handicraftsman  was  open  to  him,  only 
that  he  started  a  great  many  rounds  higher 
up  the  ladder.  What  I  deplore,  said  the 
speaker,  in  our  present  high  education,  is  the 
devotion  of  so  much  effort  and  so  many  pre- 
cious years  to  subjects  which  have  no  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  life.  .  .  .  The  train- 
ing of  clergymen  is,  if  anything,  the  special 
subject  of  Oxford  teaching.  All  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  a  view  to  it.  The  heads 
of  colleges,  the  resident  Fellows,  tutors,  pro- 
fessors, are,  with  rare  exceptions,  ecclesiastics 
themselves.  Well,  then,  if  they  have  hold  of 
the  right  idea,  the  effect  ought  to  have  been 
considered.  We  have  had  thirty  years  of 
unexampled  clerical  activity  among  us; 
churches  have  been  doubled  ;  theological 
books,  magazines,  reviews,  newspapers  have 
been  poured  out  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
while  by  the  side  of  it  there  has  sprung  up 
an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral 
dishonesty.  From  the  great  houses  in  the 
city  of  London  to  the  village  grocer,  the  com- 


mercial life  of  England  has  been  saturated 
with  fraud.  So  deep  has  it  gone  that  a  strict- 
ly honest  tradesman  can  hardly  hold  his 
ground  against  competition.  You  can  no 
longer  trust  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is 
the  thing  which  it  pretends  to  be.  We  have 
false  weights,  false  measures,  cheating,  and 
shoddy  everywhere.  Yet  the  clergy  have 
seen  all  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indifference;, 
and  the  great  question  which  at  this  moment 
is  agitating  the  church  of  England  is  the 
color  of  the  ecclesiastical  petticoats.  Many 
a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  England,, 
many  a  dissertation  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  on  the  divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on 
apostolical  succession,  on  bishops,  and  justi- 
fication, and  the  theory  of  good  works,  and 
verbal  inspiration,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  ;  but  never  during  these  thirty 
wonderful  years,  never  one  that  I  can  recol- 
lect on  common  honesty  or  those  primitive 
commandments — thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Classical  philosophy,  classical 
history,  and  literature,  taking  as  they  do  no 
hold  upon  the  living  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  men  in  this  modern  age,  leave  their  work- 
ing intelligence  a  prey  to  wild  imaginations, 
and  make  them  really  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  world  in  which  they  live.  If 
the  clergy  knew  as  much  of  the  history  of 
England  and  Scotland  as  they  know  about 
Greece  and  Rome — if  they  had  been  ever 
taught  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  ac- 
tually round  them  instead  of  groping  among 
books  to  find  what  men  did  or  taught  at 
Alexandria  or  Constantinople  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago,  they  would  grapple  more  effective- 
ly with  the  moral  pestilence  which  is  poison- 
ing all  the  air.  But  it  was  not  this  that  1 
came  here  to  speak  of.  What  I  insist  upon 
is,  generally,  that  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  each  child  that  is  born  among  us  finds 
every  acre  of  land  appropriated,  a  universal, 
"  Not  yours"  set  upon  the  rich  things  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  a  government 
which,  unlike  those  of  old  Greece  or  modern 
China,  does  not  permit  superfluous  babies  to 
be  strangled — such  a  child,  I  say,  has  a  right 
to  demand  such  teaching  as  shall  enable  him 
to  live  with  honesty,  and  take  such  a  place  in 
society  as  belongs  to  the  faculties  which  he 
has  brought  with  him.  It  is  a  right  which 
was  recognized  in  one  shape  or  another  by 
our  ancestors.  It  must  be  recognized  now 
and  always,  if  we  are  not  to  become  a  mutin- 
ous rabble.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  all  education,  high  and  low.  We 
have  not  to  look  any  longer  to  this  island 
only.  There  is  an  abiding-place  now  for 
Englishmen  and  Scots  wherever  our  flag  is 
flying.  This  narrow  Britain,  once  our  only 
heme,  has  become  the  breeding-place  and. 
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nursery  of  u  race  which  is  spreading  over  the 
world.  Britain  may  have  yet  a  future  before 
it  grander  than  its  past;  but  on  this  condition 
only — that  her  children,  when  they  leave  her 
shores,  shall  look  back  upon  her,  not — like 
the  poor  Irish  when  they  go  to  America — as 
a  stepmother  who  gave  them  stones  for  bread, 
but  as  a  mother  to  whose  care  and  nurture 
they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  England  will  now 
descend  to  a  second  place  among  the  nations, 
or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it  another  era  of 
brighter  glory,  depends  more  than  anything 
on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  our  children. 
The  boy  that  is  kindly  nurtured  and  wisely 
taught,  and  assisted  to  make  his  way  in  life, 
does  not  forget  his  father  and  his  mother.  He 
is  proud  of  his  family,  and  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  the  name  that  he  bears.  If  the  mil- 
lion lads  that  swarm  in  our  towns  and  villages 
are  so  trained  that  at  home  or  in  the  colonies 
they  can  provide  for  themselves,  without  pass- 
ing first  through  a  painful  interval  of  suffer- 
ing, they  will  be  loyal  wherever  they  may  be; 
good  citizens  at  home,  and  still  Englishmen 
and  Scots  on  the  Canadian  lakes  or  in  New 
Zealand.  It  was  not  so  that  we  colonized 
America,  and  we  are  reaping  now  the  reward 
of  our  carelessness.  We  sent  America  our 
convicts.  We  sent  America  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  flinging  them  out  as  worse  than 
felons.  We  said  to  the  Irish  cottier,  "  You 
are  a  burden  upon  the  rates  ;  go  find  a  home 
elsewhere."  Had  we  offered  him  a  home  in 
the  enormous  territories  that  belong  to  us,  we 
might  have  sent  him  to  places  where  he 
would  have  been  not  a  burden  but  a  blessing. 
Loyalty,  love  of  kindred,  love  of  country,  we 
know  not  what  we  are  doing  when  we  trifle 
with  feelings  the  most  precious  and  beautiful 
that  belong  to  us — most  beautiful,  most  en- 
dearing, most  hard  to  be  obliterated — yet 
feelings  which,  when  they  are  obliterated, 
cannot  change  to  neutrality  and  cold  friend- 
ship. Americans  still,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
speak  of  England  as  home.  They  tell  us  they 
must  be  our  brothers  or  our  enemies,  and 
which  of  the  two  they  will  ultimately  be  is 
still  uncertain.  To  go  back,  I  shall  be  asked 
whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living, 
this  getting  on  in  the  world,  are  not  low  ob- 
jects for  human  beings  to  set  before  them- 
selves. Is  not  spirit  more  than  matter?  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectual  cul- 
ture? "Philosophy,"  says  Nobalis,  "will 
bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives  us  souls,  it  gives 
us  Heaven,  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those 
grand  truths  which  concern  us  us  immortal 
beings."  Was  it  not  said,  41  Take  no  thought 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed?  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  thai  ye  have  need 


of  these  things.    Behold  the  lillies  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,' yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."    Is  it  a  dream  ?    No,  indeed. 
But  such  directions  as  these  are  addressed 
only  to  few  ;  and  perhaps  fewer  still  have 
heart  to  follow  them.    If  you  choose  the 
councils  of  perfection,  count  the  cost  and  un- 
derstand what  they  mean.    I  knew  a  student 
once  from  whose  tongue  dropped  the  subli- 
mest  of  sentiments,  who  was  never  weary  of 
discoursing  on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty 
motives;  yet  he  was  running  all  the  while 
into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on  idle 
luxuries  which  his  father  was  sparing  out  of 
a  narrow  income  to  give  him  a  college  edu- 
cation ;  dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable 
to  sacrifice  a  single  pleasure !    University  - 
education  in  England  was  devoted  to  spirit- 
ual culture,  and  assumed  its  present  charac- 
ter in  consequence  ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before, 
it  taught  originally  the  accompanying  neces- 
sary lesson  of  poverty.    And  if  a  university 
persists  in  teaching  nothing  but  what  it  calls 
the  humanities,  it  is  bound  to  insist  also  on 
rough  clothing,  hard  beds,  and  common  food. 
For  myself,  I  admire  that  anci2nt  rule  of  the 
Jews  that  every  man,  no  matter  of  what 
grade  or  calling,  shall  learn  some  handicraft 
— that  the  man  of  intellect,  while  like  8L 
Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  St. 
Paul,  may  be  burdensome  to  no  one.  A  man 
was  not  considered  entitled  to  live  if  he  could 
not  keep  himself  from  starving.  Surely  those 
university  men  who  had  taken  honors  break- 
ing stones  on  an  Australian  road  were  sorry 
spectacles;  and  still  more  sorry  and  disgrace- 
ful is  the  outcry  coming  by  every  mail  from 
our  colonies — "  Send  us  no  more  of  what  you 
call  educated  men — send  us  smiths,  masons, 
carpenters,  day  laborers."    It  hurts  no  intel- 
lect to  be  able  to  make  a  floor  or  hammer  a 
horseshoe;  and  if  you  can  do  either  of  these 
you    have   nothing   to    fear  from  fortune. 
Spinoza,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  worker 
that  Europe  has  produced  during  the  last, 
two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and 
legacies  that  were  thrust  upon  him,  chose  to 
maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses 
for  microscopes  and  telescopes.    If  a  son  of 
mine  told  me  that  he  wished  to  devote  him- 
self to  intellectual  pursuits,  1  would  act  as  1 
should  act  if  he  wished  to  make  an  imprudent 
marriage.    I  would  absolutely  prohibit  him . 
for  a  time,  till  the  firmness  of  bis  purpose  had 
been  tried.    If  he  stood  the  test,  ana  showed 
real  talent,  I  would  insist  that  he  should  in 
some  way  make  himself  independent  of  the 
profits  of  intellectual  work  lor  subsistence. 
Scholars  and  philosophers  were  originally 
clergymen.  Now a- days  n  meat  many  people 
whose  tendencies  lie  in  the  clerical  direction 
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for  various  reasons  shrink  from  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  office  imposes.  They  take, 
therefore,  to  literature,  and  attempt  and  ex- 
pect to  make  a  profession  of  it.  Dr.  Fronde 
then  showed  that  the  rewards  of  literature 
were  generally  small,  and  the  adjustment  of 
them  was  awry.  The  present  rule  was  to  pay 
by  the  page  or  sheet — the  more  words  the 
more  pay,  while  the  rule  ought  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse.  He  proceeded :  Only  by  acci- 
dent is  a  work  of  genius  immediately  popular 
in  the  sense  of  being  widely  bought.  No  col- 
lected edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  de- 
manded in  Shakespeare's  life.  Milton  re- 
ceived £5  for  Paradise  Lost.  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the 
greatest  prelate  that  the  English  Church 
ever  produced,  fills  a  moderate-sized  octavo 
volume;  Spinoza's  works,  including  his  sur- 
viving letters,  fills  but  three;  and,  though 
they  have  revolutionized  the  philosophy  of 
Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude. 
A  really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with 
which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There  are  splen- 
did exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized 
and  early  rewarded — our  honored  English 
laureate,  for  instance,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or 
your  own  countryman,  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet 
even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on 
every  one's  lips  passed  into  a  second  edition. 
Carlyle,  whose  transcendent  powers  were 
welcomed  in  their  infancy  by  Goethe,  who 
long  years  ago  was  recognized  by  statesmen 
and  thinkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  most 
remarkable  of  living  men,  if  success  be  mea- 
sured by  what  has  been  paid  him  for  his  ser- 
vices, stands  far  below  your  Belgravian 
novelist.  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps, 
people  at  large  will  begin  to  understand  how 
vast  a  man  has  been  among  you.  If  you 
make  literature  a  trade  to  live  by,  you  will 
be  tempted  always  to  take  your  talents  to  the 
most  profitable  market ;  and  the  most  profita- 
ble market  will  be  no  assurance  to  you  that 
you  are  making  a  noble  or  even  a  worthy  use 
of  them.  Better  a  thousand  times,  if  your 
object  is  to  advance  your  position  in  life,  that 
you  should  choose  some  other  calling  of  which 
making  money  is  the  legitimate  aim,  and 
where  your  success  will  vary  as  the  goodness 
of  your  work;  better  for  yourselves,  for  your 
consciences,  for  your  own  souls,  as  we  used  to 
say,  and  for  the  world  you  live  in.  There- 
fore, I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of 
spending  your  existence,  choose  it  deliberate- 
ly, with  a  fnll  knowledge  of  what  you  are 
doing.  Reconcile  yourself  to  the  condition 
of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor;  care  only  for  what  is  true,  and 
right,  and  goob!.  On  these  conditions  you 
may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual 


stock  of  mankind,  and  mankind  in  return 
may  perhaps  give  you  bread  enough  to  live 
upon,  though  bread  extremely  thinly  spread 
with  butter.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the 
temptation  lying  before  young  men  either  to 
lend  themselves  to  what  is  popular  and  plau- 
sible, or  to  quarrel  violently  with  things  that 
they  deem  to  be  passing  away  because  they 
have  no  basis  of  truth,  Dr.  Fronde  concluded  : 
No  one  can  thrive  upon  denials ;  positive 
truth  of  some  kind  is  essential  as  food,  both 
for  mind  and  character.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  in  all  long  established  practices  or  spirit- 
ual formulas  there  has  been  some  living 
truth  ;  and  if  you  have  not  discovered  and 
learnt  to  respect  it,  you  do  not  yet  understand 
the  questions  which  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 
solve.  And  again,  intellectually  impatient 
people  should  remember  the  rules  of  social 
courtesy  which  forbid  us  in  private  to  say 
things,  however  true,  which  can  give  pain  to 
others.  These  rules  forbid  us  equally  in  pub- 
lic to  obtrude  opinions  which  offend  those 
who  do  not  share  them.  Our  thoughts  and 
our  conduct  are  our  own.  We  may  say  justly 
to  any  one,  "  You  shall  not  make  me  prcfess 
to  think  true  what  I  believe  to  be  false;  you 
shall  not  make  me  do  what  I  do  not  think 
just ;"  but  there  our  natural  liberty  ends. 
Others  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  opinion 
as  we  have  to  ours.  To  any  one  who  holds 
what  are  called  advanced  views  on  serious 
subjects,  I  recommend  a  patient  reticence, 
and  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  wrong.  Whether  we  are  Radicals 
or  Conservatives,  we  require  to  be  often  re- 
minded that  truth  or  falsehood,  justice  and 
injustice,  are  no  creatures  of  our  own  belief. 
We  cannot  make  true  things  false,  or  false 
things  true,  by  choosing  to  think  them  so. 
We  cannot  vote  right  into  wrong,  or  wrong 
into  right.  The  eternal  truths  and  rights  of 
things  exist,  fortunately,  independent  of  our 
thoughts  or  wishes,  fixed  as  mathematics,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world. 
They  are  no  more  to  be  trifled  with  than 
gravitation.  If  we  discover  and  obey  them, 
it  is  well  with  us  ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  do. 
You  can  no  more  make  a  social  regulation 
work  well  which  is  not  just  than  you  can 
make  water  run  up  hill.  I  tell  you,  therefore, 
who  take  up  with  plausibilities,  not  to  trust 
your  weight  too  far  upon  them,  and  not  to 
condemn  others  for  having  misgivings  which 
at  the  bottom  of  your  own  minds,  if  you  look 
so  deep,  you  will  find  that  you  share  your- 
selves with  them.  You  who  believe  that  you 
have  hold  of  newrer  and  wider  truths,  show  it 
as  you  may  and  must  show  it,  unless  you  are 
misled  by  your  own  dreams,  in  leading  wider, 
simpler,  and  nobler  lives.  Assert  your  own 
freedom  if  you  will,  but  assert  it  modestly 
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and  quietly,  respecting  others  as  you  wish  to 
be  respected  yourselves.  Only,  and  especial- 
ly, I  would  say  this — be  honest  with  your- 
selves whatever  the  temptation  ;  say  nothing 
to  others  that  you  do  not  think,  and  play  no 
tricks  with  your  own  minds.  Of  all  the  evil 
spirits  abroad  at  this  hour  in  the  world,  hum- 
bug is  the  most  dangerous. 

"This  above  all — To  your  own  selves  be  true, 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
You  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Be  deaf  to  the  quarrelsome,  blind  to  the 
scorner,  and  dumb  to  those  who  are  mischiev- 
ously inquisitive. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 

The  writer  has  perused,  with  considerable 
interest,  the  article  on  Prayer,  by  "  T.  F.,"  in 
No.  7  of  the  Intelligencer. 

The  "true  ground  of  prayer"  is  therein 
aptly  defined  as  centering  in  "  love  and  ven- 
eration for  the  Supreme  Being,"  and,  farther 
on,  as  to  the  availability  of  the  fervent,  effec- 
tual prayer  of  a  righteous  man  bringing 
"  the  soul  into  that  near  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  Creator,  that  gives  it  a  fore- 
taste of  Heaven,  and  the  joys  of  a  world  to 
come." 

But  wThen  he  treats  of  the  form  of  rising 
and  taking  off  the  hat  on  such  occasions,  not- 
withstanding "Barclay"  is  quoted  by  him  as 
authority  for  the  propriety  of  the  practice, 
the  query  arises,  May  it  not  be  well  to  avoid 
venerating  old  land-marks  too  much,  no  mat- 
ter how  ancient  they  may  be,  or  how  well 
they  may  have  suited  the  period  during 
which  they  originated,  and  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  our  present  surroundings,  and  to 
the  merits  of  any  question  that  may  be  pre- 
sented? 

We  believe  the  right  position  to  be  observed 
in  this  matter,  is  that  of  being  governed  by 
true  Christian  charity,  and  a  genuine  reli- 
gious {not  radical)  toleration,  leaving  each 
one  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience: 
not  li'jhthj  adopting,  either  the  custom  of 
universally  rising,  or  that  of  keeping  seated. 
There  may  be  times,  and  doubtless  are, 
with  every  one,  when  the  body  can  appro- 
priately, and  with  true  humility,  be  brought 
to  unite  with  the  u8pirit})  in  the  "form"  pre- 
scribed ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  other  limes 
when  this  apparent  unison  may  ho  worse  (we 
had  almost  said)  than  empty  form. 

Who,  amongst  Friends,  lias  not  oil  en 
known  the  voice  of  "the  lisping  babe"  trem- 
blingly approaching  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in 
this  solerrln  service,  to  be  completely  drowned 
by  the  noise  and  bustle  attendant  on  the  au- 
dience rising? — in   some   instances,   by  the 


time  quiet  was  thoroughly  attained,  the 
few  words  entrusted  by  the  Master  for  utter- 
ance, had  already  been  given  forth  with  little 
or  no  profit,  save  the  simple  act  of  obedience 
(on  the  part  of  the  speaker),  to  divine  re- 
quiring. And  again,  even  in  the  retention  of 
this  "form,"  the  uncovering  of  the  head  is 
now  confined  to  one  sex.  If  there  is  any 
vitality  in  it,  why  should  not  the  observance 
of  it  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  other 
sex  ?  and  why  should  they  be  released  there- 
from ? 

Some,  if  not  many  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations of  the  day,  are  ahead  of  Friends  in 
this  matter;  each  one  being  left  apparently 
to  his  own  convictions  of  duty  or  preference. 
If  a  form  must  be  observed,  why  not  adopt 
the  quiet  one  participated  in  by  some  of 
these — merely  bowing  the  head  forward  during 
time  of  prayer — a  position  certainly  as  indi- 
cative of  reverence  and  humility  as  that  of 
rising. 

The  writer  can  fully  unite  with  "  T.  F."  in 
his  remark,  that  "  when  we  take  into  view 
that  this  has  been  the  order  of  the  Society 
from  the  rise  of  Friends  down  to  the  present 
time,  does  it  not;  require  great  care  how  we 
do  anything  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the  body 
in  reference  to  it."  But  he  cannot  see  how 
a  candid  and  dispassionate  examination  of 
the  subject  can  thus  endanger  the  unity  of 
the  body — it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and 
certainly  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Happily  for  the  good  of  our  Society,  the 
days  of  proscription  (in  this  section  at  least), 
on  account  of  individuals  obeying  their  con- 
scientious scruples  in  this  matter,  either  have 
passed,  or  are  rapidly  passing  away.  Time 
was,  when  meetings  were  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  some  of  their  most  valuable  members 
on  this  account,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  one  instance 
coming  within  his  own  knowledge,  when  a 
consistent  Friend,  against  whom  a  finger 
could  not  be  raised,  who,  although  eminently 
qualified  for  the  position,  eon  Id  not  he  united 
with  as  an  overserr,  with  this  objection  hang- 
ing over  him — thus  bringing  a  large  number 
of  Friends  into  deep  sympathetic  suffering. 
It  is  well  known  this  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case. 

It  is  apparent  this  subject  is  taking  deep 
hold  on  many  minds,  and  probably  true  wis- 
dom would  dictate  no  disciplinary  action 
whatever.  Where  the  non  conformity  to  the 
custom  arises  from  conscientious  scruples,  the 
sincerity  of  which  is  manifested  by  upright- 
ness of  character  and  consistent  walking, 
let  it.  pass  without  notice;  carefully  avoiding 
the  wounding  or  crushing  <  f  any  tender  spirit 
on  that  account  by  anything  like  proscrip- 
tion.   On  the  other  hand,  should   it  bo  in- 
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dulged  in  tor  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
bitter  hostility  or  contempt,  the  individual  is 
an  offender]  and  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Discipline. 

The  writer  is  one  who  has  not  felt  called 
upon  to  depart  from  the  old  custom,  but  he 
sympathizes  with  those  who  have,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  true  Christian  charity 
before  spoken  of  is  allowed  to  predominate 
with  every  one  in  reference  to  it,  no  harm 
will  follow  any  diversity  of  action.  If  those 
who  think  they  are  obeying  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  in  setting  the  11  form"  aside 
are  mistaken,  time  will  test  and  shake  it; 
if  they  are  not,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  leaven 
which  the  power  of  man  cannot  resist,  though 
it  take  ages  to  accomplish.  J.  M.  E. 

Fhilada.,  Fourth  mo.,  1869. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
MAGAZINE  LITERATURE. 

It  has  become  a  settled  conviction  with  me, 
that  the  authors  of  the  sensational  trash 
which  goes  by  the  misapplied  name  of  light 
literature,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fear- 
ful tragedies  which  increasingly  darken  the 
pages  of  our  criminal  records. 

From  the  stories  of  shameful  deeds,  perpe- 
trated in  infamous  dens,  that  gorge  the  per- 
verted tastes  of  those  to  whom  the  scenes 
which  they  depict  are  far  too  familiar,  up 
through  all  the  various  grades  of  magazine 
literature,  till  they  culminate  in  the  popular 
journals  which  adorn  costly  tables,  and  are 
read  by  our  best  citizens,  there  is  the  same 
pandering  to  those  unworthy  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  which  in  too  far  many  cases 
are  already  too  much  in  the  ascendency. 

Every  abnormal  condition  of  the  mind 
finds  a  stimulus  in  fiction  like  the  rank  weeds 
of  the  garden,  growing  all  the  more  luxu- 
riantly for  the  compost  by  which  we  seek  to 
add  to  its  fertility. 

The  heart  of  the  earnest  advocate  of  what- 
ever tends  to  cultivate  pure  and  ennobling 
sentiments,  is  made  sad  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  names  of  men  and  women,  who  stand  as 
beacon  lights  to  the  voyager  on  life's  ocean, 
are  found  leading  off  a  long  line  of  sensational 
writers  for  some  of  the  weekly  newspapers, 
thus  willingly  introducing  into  respectable 
society  the  flippant  and  heartless  creations  of 
a  class  of  panderers  to  corrupt  taste. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  one  of  the 
latest — a  perfumed  but  poisoned  chalice, 
which  a  magazine  claiming  a  high  place 
among  the  standard  periodicals  presents  to 
the  thirsty  imagination  of  our  already  too 
imaginative  and  excitable  people.  As  1  laid 
down  the  number  I  could  but  exclaim, — Is 
it  any  wonder  that  tragedy  follows  tragedy, 
in  such  rapid  succession,  each  more  intricate 


than  its  predecessor,  often  with  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  that  indicates  mind  of  no  ordinary 
culture,  yet  strained  and  warped  by  famili- 
arity with  the  subtile  poisons  extracted  from 
much  of  our  present  literature. 

Will  this  continue  ?  Is  the  careful  mother, 
who  seeks  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  who 
subscribes  to  a  paper  that  in  its  prospectus 
engages  to  present  in  its  pages  nothing  but 
pure  and  ennobling  thoughts,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  seeing  here  and  there  a  tale  pervaded  by 
a  tone  of  scrupulous  morality,  while  almost 
every  other  article  is  utterly  worthless,  nay, 
more  highly  injurious  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended  ? 

Would  not  a  more  w7holesome  national 
character  be  promoted,  and  the  good,  old 
fashioned,  homely  virtues,  which  have  con- 
stituted the  crowning  glory  of  our  past  his- 
tory, be  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity  were  this  mother  to  banish  altogether 
from  the  family  circle  everything  that  admits 
of  a  doubt  as  to  its  moral  effect  ? 

I  would  even  rather  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  son  or  daughter  the  story  of  Don  Quix- 
otte,  than  either  of  the  popular  literary  maga- 
zines that  are  now  circulated  in  our  midst. 
A  desire  for  some  ridiculous  adventure  might 
be  suggested,  but  no  thought  of  crime,  no  li- 
cense for  indulgence,  no  apology  for  evil, 
would  ever  be  awakened  by  its  perusal. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  advocate  the 
lopping  off  of  wThat  should  property  be  classed 
as  light  literature.  The  airy  castles  which 
fancy  weaves,  may,  without  harm,  be  thronged 
with  happy  votaries.  We  all  erect  these 
fairy  edifices.  They  help  to  lift  the  load  and 
carry  the  burthen,  which  often  presses  heav- 
ily upon  the  outward  life.  They  recall  long 
absent  friends,  and  awaken  pleasant  memo- 
ries, which  we  too  often  lose  sight  of  in  our 
plodding  journey. 

The  vigor  of  waning  youth  is  strengthened, 
and  the  flame  of  our  best  affections,  fanned 
by  a  remembrance  of  their  first  awakening, 
burns  more  brightly.  The  heart  is  encour- 
aged by  the.  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
another — or  warned  by  the  faithful  portrait- 
ure of  the  ruin  which,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
takes those  who  willingly  lend  themselves  to 
the  commission  of  crime.  No  picture  or 
romance  is  worthy  a  place  in  a  family  maga- 
zine, in  which  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  its 
prominent  characters  are  not  so  clearly  defined 
and  held  up  to  view,  that  the  reader  is  encour- 
aged to  emulate  the  one,  and  shun  the  other. 

4th  mo.  20th.  L.  J.  R. 

True  goodness  is  like  the  glow-worm  ;  it 
shines  most  when  no  eyes,  except  those  of 
heaven,  are  upon  it. 
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For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
BUFFALO  MEETING. 

Peeling  an  interest  and  sympathy  for 
Friends  who  live  at  a  distance  from  any  es- 
tablished meeting  of  our  Society,  I  am  will- 
ing to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  them,  by  giving  a  short  sketch  of 
how  it  has  fared  with  a  few  of  us  in  this  city. 
In  1862,  a  few  Friends  in  Buffalo  felt  a  de- 
sire to  meet  together  for  Divine  worship,  and 
being  encouraged  to  this  duty  by  many  whom 
we  considered  standard-bearers,  we  opened 
our  meeting  in  a  private  house,  with  none  but 
Women  Friends  to  close  the  meeting.  Soon, 
however,  our  Men  Friends  became  interested, 
and  two  were  found  willing  to  perform  this 
service,  and  we  then  were  taken  under  the 
care  of  West  Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting. 
Within  three  months  a  public  room  was  fur- 
nished for  us  to  meet  in,  and  an  increasing 
interest  was  felt,  and  several  bore  witness  to 
the  Truth  as  received  among  us,  and  four 
persons  requested  to  be  received  into  m ember- 
ship.  About  this  time  we  had  the  company 
of  several  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry, 
whose  counsel  and  labors  of  love  were  en- 
couraging and  satisfactory  to  us.  In  1868, 
Frieuds  in  other  places  assisted  us  in  build- 
ing a  brick  meeting-house,  which  we  highly 
prize,  and  one  of  our  requesters  (a  Baptist 
deacon  for  eleven  years)  occupies  the  second 
seat  in  the  gallery.  Others  have  been  con- 
vinced by  the  power  of  Truth  operating  upon 
their  own  minds,  and  will  no  doubt  ere  long 
join  in  membership  with  us.  It  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

Our  meetings  are  mostly  well  attended,  and 
we  have  great  cause  to  magnify  the  name  of 
Israel's  unslumbering  Shepherd,  who  condes- 
cends to  bless  His  children  everywhere  when 
rightly  gathered,  whether  it  be  the  one,  or 
"  the  two  or  three." 

Oh!  that  all  may  seek  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  sincerity 
of  heart,  with  one  formerly,  say,  "I  will' not 
let  thee  go  until  Thou  bless  me."  It  is  the 
earnest  seekers  God  will  bless. 

Buffalo,  4th  mo.,  1869.  I.  B.  W. 

Whatever,  you  think  proper  to  grant,  a 
child,  let  it  be  granted  at  the  first  word,  with- 
out entreaty  or  player;  and,  above  all,  with- 
out making  any  conditions.  Grant  with 
pleasure,  refuse  with  reluctance,  but  let  your 

refusal  be  irrevocable;  let  not  importunity 

shake  your  resolution  ;  let,  the  word  "  no," 
when  onee  pronounced,  be  a  wall  of  brass, 
which  a  child,  after  he  has  tried  his  strength 

against  it  a  few  times,  shall  never  more  en- 
deavor to  shake. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


It  needed  not  that  thou  shouldst  "  sit  by 
and  give  vocal  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
interest  and  sympathy  which  flowed  forth 
unto "  me ;  thy  pen  had  a  power  thou  wot 
not  of,  and  I  thank  thee  with  a  full  heart  for 
thy  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  I  have  sent  many 
mental  replies  to  it,  but  my  occupations  have 
prevented  me  until  now  from  thanking  thee 
by  words. 

I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
to  the  children  from  the  Testament,  or  some 
other  good  book,  upon  each  First-day,  and 
have  thought  of  silently  sitting  after  the  manr 
ner  of  Friends,  but  heretofore  have  not  felt 
as  though  the  time  had  come.  When  thy 
dear  letter  came.  I  had  almost  concluded  to 
propose  it,  yet  felt  a  shrinking  from  the  re- 
sponsibility, and,  I  presume,  should  not  have 
had  the  courage,  but  for  thy  word  in  season. 
Therefore,  now,  Ave  have  had  two  short  quiet 
meetings  after  our  reading,  and  to  me  they 
have  been  sweet.  It  is  our  time  also  for  a 
review  of  the  past  week,  and  that  is  mostly 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  us  all.  My  chil- 
dren are  all  "  dear  good  children,"  though, 
like  their  mother,  they  have  many  faults  and 
failings;  but  for  love  of  their  mother,  they 
now  conform  to  our  Friendly  forms  in  many 
things,  and  would  in  more  I  doubt  not,  if  she 
were  fully  consistent. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  be  deceived  in 
me  by  all  I  say  thus.  I  love  Friends,  and 
yearn  for  their  silent  meetings  very  often  : 
yet  were  I  there  again,  I  could  not  become  a 
member  with  my  present  feelings. 

J.  R.  Lowell  has  expressed  ray  opinion 
more  beautifully  than  I  can  do  it,  in  his 
"Ambrose,"  where  he  speaks  of  the  angel 
filling  the  vases  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
and  colors  with  water,  in  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Water  of  Life  is  the  same  in  and 
under  all  creeds  and  forms.  I  find  good  peo- 
ple all  about  who  do  the  Master's  work,  yet. 
though  loving  them,  I  cannot  see  the  truth  in 
their  creed  and  ceremonies,  though  I  ac- 
knowledge they  may  have  been  schoolmasters 
to  bring  them  to  Christ.  In  short,  I  love 
Friends  dearh),  though  T  do  not  desiie  to  be- 
come a  member — not  now  at  least.  If  I  have 
used  too  much  freedom,  do  excuse  me,  and 
love  me  still  as  a  child  who  gladly  would  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  good  Master,  and  learn  of 
Him  in  any  way  He  wills.  Surely  onr  Fa- 
ther "  doetli  all  things  well." 


1  know  not  that  I  have  ever  been  more  -en 
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sible  of  the  healing  effect  of  silent  sympathy 
than  on  the  occasion  of  our  late  visit  to  our 
bereaved  sister.  Surely  we  are  sometimes 
blessed  with  a  capacity  to  feel  with  those  who 
are  under  affliction,  even  as  though  we  were 
ourselves  afflicted.  And  can  we  suppose  such 
a  blessing  would  be  dispensed  for  no  use  or 
object?  Nay,  truly.  Do  not  allow  what  in 
old  times  would  have  been  called  "  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren,"  to  persuade  thee,  that 
in  going  to  sit  with  the  sorrowful  under  the 
influence  of  the  Father's  love,  thou  canst 
ever  leave  in  thy  track  sterility  and  barren- 
ness. Perhaps  all  who  desire  to  feel  deeply 
with  the  afflicted  have  experienced  at  times 
an  inability  to  convey  what  is  felt,  often,  too, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  afflicted  one  is 
most  sensible  of  their  sympathy  ;  thus  resem- 
bling the  condition  of  the  Master,  who,  when 
the  woman  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment, 
exclaimed  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him. 

_FRIENDS'  INTElZlGE^Rr" 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  1,  1869. 

"  Gather  the  Children." — We  find,  as 
recorded  in  2d  chap,  of  Joel,  16th  verse,  that 
this  portion  of  the  Lord's  heritage  was  not 
overlooked,  when  the  prophet  was  commis- 
sioned to  call  together  the  people  for  the 
observance  of  a  solemn  fast.  The  object, 
doubtless,  was  that  the  children  might  share 
with  "the  elders"  any  strength  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  ceremony,  and  also  that 
they  might  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
they  could  come  under  the  feeling  of  indivi- 
dual responsibility,  and  thus  participate,  ac- 
cording to  their  measure,  in  the  offering  of 
adoration  and  worship. 

It  will  be  well  for  us,  in  a  Society  capacity 
as  well  as  individually,  to  suffer  this  ancient 
exhortation  to  have  a  stimulating  effect, 
prompting  us  to  a  more  earnest  effort  in  this 
direction,  that  the  children  among  us  may 
be  gathered  into  the  green  pastures  of  life, 
where  the  Shepherd  feedeth  his  flock,  and 
not  be  left  to  wander  upon  the  barren  moun- 
tains of  an  empty  profession,  where  they  are 
liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  devourer. 

The  inquiry  may  profitably  be,  what  kind 
of  care  or  labor  are  we  called  upon  to  bestow, 
in  order  that  we  faithfully  discharge  our 
trust  in  this  regard  ? 

A  manifestation  of  interest  in  our  young 
Friends,  as  individual  members  of  the  body, 


is  a  very  important  point,  and  would  go  far 
towards  drawing  out,  in  return,  their  interest 
in  the  religious  organization  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  Evidences  are  often  given  that 
this  interest  exists,  though  it  may  be  in  em- 
bryo ;  and  the  more  they  are  brought  to  feel 
or  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  a  part 
of  this  organization,  the  deeper  and  stronger- 
will  be  their  interest,  and  the  closer  will  they 
draw  to  their  elder  friends,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders is  now  resting  the  Ark  of  the  Testimonies. 
They  will  thus  discover  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do  toward  sharing  the  burden,, 
and  they  may  be  encouraged  to  give  the  neck 
to  the  yoke,  and  the  shoulder  to  the  burden. 

Instances  have  come  under  our  notice  of 
young  persons,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  minds  were  seriously  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  their  individual  ac- 
countability, and  they  turned  to  "  the  body,"* 
as  to  a  parent,  seeking  strength — "  asking 
bread  " — not  vocally,  but  their  spirits  craved 
nourishment.  Had  they  asked  vocally,  doubt- 
less their  request  would  have  been  lovingly 
responded  to  ;  but  the  deep  spiritual  craving 
was  unheeded,  and  the  result  was,  they  turned 
away  from  their  own  people  and  sought 
among  others  that  nurture  which  they  should 
have  received  among  us.  And  did  they  get 
it?  They  were  warmly  welcomed  and  made 
to  feel  that  they  would  be  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  the  body,  and  their  wants 
were  at  once  largely  ministered  unto.  But 
the  cost  was  great.  Their  attention  was- 
turned  away  from  the  inner  life — the  inter- 
nal manifestation  of  divine  power — and  di- 
rected to  outward  dependencies.  They  were 
led  away  from  the  Spirit,  which  giveth  life,, 
and  pointed  to  the  letter  which  killeth. 

Are  we  clear  of  responsibility  in  such  cases? 
Are  we  justified  in  sitting  by  as  with  folded 
hands,  looking  at  the  break  that  has  been* 
made  in  our  ranks,  and  perhaps  mourning 
over  it,  but  making  no  effort  to  prevent  its 
recurrence?  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reli- 
gious organization  to  care  for  its  members, 
especially  for  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
even  as  a  parent  careth  for  a  child.  If,  then, 
the  children  ask  bread,  let  us  be  ready  to 
give  it,  and  let  not  the  stone  of  indifference 
be  the  only  response  their  appeal  receives. 
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While  we  thus  ask  for  Society  to  do  its 
part,  even  as  a  nursing  mother,  we  feel  a  care 
not  to  encourage  in  our  young  Friends  an  un- 
due dependence  even  upon  the  parental  arm. 
We  would  have  them  remember  the  injunc- 
tion, "If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
none."  This  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  strength 
is  open  unto  all,  and  it  never  "faileth  ;  never- 
theless, the  inexperienced  need  such  help  as 
is  expressed  in  the  Scripture  language,  "Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord— to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  His  paths." 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  good  effects 
that  would  result  were  our  young  Friends 
thus  taken  by  the  hand,  especially  when 
there  has  been  a  secret  yearning  after  heaven- 
ly things,  and  a  longing  for  the  companion- 
ship of  their  elder  friends,  from  whose  expe- 
rience they  think  they  could  derive  profit. 

Can  we  marvel  that  such  seekers  after 
Truth  are  discouraged  when  no  way  opens  for 
this  companionship,  and  turn  away  from  us, 
to  accept  the  invitation  that  is  often  loudly 
and  persistently  given,  "Come  and  join  our 
ranks,  and  all  that  we  have  shall  be  yours." 

As  we  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  our 
profession,  it  is  surely  meet  that  we  should 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  draw  our  chil- 
dren to  it.  Not  that  they  should  blindly 
follow  in  our  steps,  or  rest  on  a  mere  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  truths  that  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  but  that  they  be  encouraged 
to  seek  after  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
goodness  of  the  great  I  Am,  in  that  He  conde- 
scends to  tabernacle  with  his  creature  man, and 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  His  will,  through  the 
immediate  teachings  of  His  own  holy  spirit. 
And'  this  encouragement  can  surely  be  most 
'  effectually  offered  by  manifesting  a  willing- 
ness to  go  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  jour- 
ney heavenward.  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go 
up  to  thc  vmnnhilu,  of  the  Lord— to  the  house  of 
the  €hd  o/\A,ro/,/'_that  we  may  together  re- 
ceive the  unfoldings  of  His  law,  and  bo 
strengthened  to  walk  according  thereto. 
 —i  i  

.THE  Indiana— The  interest  which  most 
of  our  readers  fool  in  the  subject  warrants  us 


in  devoting  considerable  space  to  the  Indian 
question. 

The  following  communication  by  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Representative  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Washington,  has  been 
received,  and  though  some  of  the  facts- 
may  not  be  new  to  our  subscribers,  we  think 
it  best  to  present  them.  We  learn  from  the 
daily  papers  that  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
all  the  nominations  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  except  two ;  and  this  failure  does 
not  arise  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  applicants : 

On  the  17th  instant,  delegations  from  the 
Representative  committees  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings,  met  in  con- 
vention in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  Lombard 
Street  Meeting-house,  with  the  Representa- 
tive Committee  and  the  Indian  Committee  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  names  of  Friends  proposed  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Indian  agents,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  President  Grant. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  following 
named  Friends  were  united  with  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a  delegation  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  President  and  inform  him  of  our  conclu- 
sion. 

Samuel  M.  Janney  for  Superintendent. 
For  Agmts. — Asa   M.  Janney,  Edward 
Painter,  Jacob  M.  Troth,  Howard  White, 
Albert  L.  Green,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  I.  G. 
Tyson,  Edward  Swayne. 

This  delegation  visited  Washington  on 
Second-day  morning,  the  19th  instant,  by  the 
early  train.  They  were  promptly  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  Secretary  Cox  of  the 
Interior,  who  named  an  early  hour  to  meet 
our  worthy  President.  Punctual  to  the  hour, 
we  were  soon  admitted,  and  presented  a 
short  address  suited  to  the  occasion,  signed 
by  the  delegation,  with  the  names  of  the 
Friends  chosen  for  the  service  of  Superinten- 
dent and  Agents,  which  was  read  by  our 
friend  Benjamin  Hallo  well.  The  President 
stated  in  reply  that  our  request  for  a  Super- 
in  tendency  would  be  complied  with,  And  that 
Secretary  Cox  would  inform  us  of  their  con- 
clusion the  next  morning  at  V  o'clock.  At 
the  hour  appointed  a  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee met  the  Secretary,  who  informed  them 
that  they  had  assigned  to  us  the  oharge  ot 
the  Northern  ^uperinlemlenev.  which  being 
entirely  satisfactory,  wo  took  our  departure. 

We  thought  it  right  to  make  this  state- 
ment of  facts  upon  a  subject  which  claims  so 
largely  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Friends. 
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Should  the  nominations  -which  have  been 
placed  before  the  Senate  be  confirmed,  a  field 
will  be  presented  for  arduous  labor  among 
this  people. 

We  trust  the  sympathy  of  Friends  will  be 
extended  in  every  useful  way  towards  the  In- 
dians and  the  few  who  go  forth  bearing  pre- 
cious seed  in  this  great  work.  W e  are  not 
sanguine  of  results,  only  trustful  in  the  Di- 
vine Power  for  guidance  and  protection,  and 
we  must  not  be  disappointed  should  difficul- 
ties and  discouragement  assail  us. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  prompt  kind- 
ness of  all  the  officials  with  whom  we  came 
in  contact.  Besides  our  interviews  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cox,  we  were  cor- 
dially received  by  General  Parker,  the  newly- 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Commissioner  Taylor,  who  preceded  him, 
Charles  E  Mix,  the  efficient  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Indian  Department,  and  Senators  Cattell, 
Howard  and  Sumner. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Choctaw,  Cherokees,  and  other  civilized  tribes 
of  Indians  now  in  Washington,  presenting 
their  claims  for  money  due  them  by  the 
Government.  By  their  invitation  we  met 
them  in  their  council  chamber  in  the  Patent 
Office  building,  on  Second-day  evening.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  our  friend  Benjamin 
Hallowell,  who  read  to  them  some  account 
of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  after 
wrhich  several  addresses  were  made  by  differ- 
ent chiefs  and  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. They  spoke  of  the  great  trials  to  which 
their  people  have  been  and  still  are  subjected, 
and  that  they  only  asked  now  that  the  monies 
due  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  their  possessions. 

They  are  noble-looking,  dignified,  and  edu- 
cated men.  They  further  said  that  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  they  were  increasing 
in  population,  which  fact  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  often  repeated  theory  that  the  Indian 
race  must  become  extinct  otherwise  than  by 
absorption  and  citizenship.  One  aged  chief 
said  that  they  wanted  us  as  a  Christian  nation 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  our  re- 
ligion, by  simply  doing  to  them  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us. 

The  hereditary  bond  of  union  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Friends  was  alluded  to;  and 
with  a  feeling  that,  it  had  been  renewedly 
strengthened  by  the  interviews,  after  a  fra- 
ternal shaking  of  hands,  we  separated  with  a 
smile  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  22d,  1869.  W. 

Married,  on  the  21st  ultimo  under  the  care  of 
■Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Philadelphia,  Stephen 
Parrish,  to  Elizabeth  Bancroft,  daughter  of  Mary 
S.  and  the  late  Edward  Bancroft,  all  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Pontiac,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  of  heart  disease,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  Tenth  month,  1868,  Andrew  Varney,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age,  a  bicrhly  esteemed  member  of  East 
Hamburg  Mouthly  Meeting. 

Much  suffering  had  at  times  for  many  years  been 
his  portion,  and  during  great  distress  the  closing 
period  of  his  life  was  crowned  by  almost  perfect 
patience  and  resignation,  evincing  that  death  had 
no  terrors  ;  and  joyfully  was  the  summons  received 
that  released  him  from  the  trials  of  earth.  Most 
deeply  is  this  worthy  friend  missed  by  his  bereaved 
family,  friends  and  neighbors,  particularly  the  af- 
flicted of  every  class,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  by 
the  meeting  of  which  he  was  a  member,  where  he 
long  and  faithfully  served  as  elder  and  overseer, 
and  where  he  often,  in  much  meekness  of  spirit, 
appeared  in  public  testimony,  which,  although  not 
lengthy,  was  clear  and  comprehensive,  exhorting 
all  to  wear  the  garments  of  simplicity  and  charity. 
The  poor  Indian  will  long  remember  with  gratitude 
the  care  he  for  many  years  bestowed  on  this  un- 
fortunate race.  The  oppressed  African,  too,  found 
in  him  a  sympathizing  friend,  as  he  sought  shelter 
and  protection  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  for  many  years  he  endeavored  to  abstain  from 
the  product  of  their  labors.  • 

 ,  in  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  Fourth  month, 

1869,  Kezia  West,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  West, 
aged  78  years. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month,  1869,  Mary  W., 

widow  of  Jonathan  P.  Magill,  aged  72  years. 


general  first  day  school  conference. 
This  Conference,  to  which  delegates  should  be 
appointed  and  reports  forwarded  from  the  First  day 
School  Associations  within  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  evening  prior  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Fifth  month  7th,  at 
7  2  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia  ; 
also  on  Fifth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  13th,  at  8 
o'clock.  Where  associations  have  not  been  formed, 
the  schools  should  report  direct.  Reports  and  Com- 
munications intended  for  the  Conference  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Clerks,  directed  to  E.  M.  Lamb, 
Lombard  near  Eutaw,  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is  de- 
sirable there  should  be  a  general  attendance  of 
Friends  interested  in  this  concern  from  within  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,  y^ 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,  j 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  3  o'clock, 
Fifth  month  7th.  2t 


swarthmore  college. 
An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
will  be  held  at  the  College  building  on  Sixth-day, 
7th  of  Fifth  month,  at  2  P.M.    Train  leaves  Thirty- 
first  and  Chestnut  Sts.  at  12.30  P.M.  , 
Edavard  Parrish,  Clerk. 


Circular  Meeting. — At  Haddonfield,  N. 
morrow,  Fifth  month  2d,  at  3  P.  M. 


to- 


WANTED, 

A  thoroughly  competent  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
Friends'  School  at  Darby.  Application  can  be  made 
to  Isaac  L.  Bartram,  } 

Margaret  S.  Powell,  V  Darby  P.O.,  Pa., 

M.  Fisher  Lojsgstreth,  j 
or  to  Martha  Dodgson,  913  Pine  St.,  Philada. 

Advice  is  like  snow  ;  the  softer  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
into  the  mind. —  Coleridge. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligerjcer. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS.  NO.  XV. 

MODERATION  AND  PLAINNESS. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  and  enduring  excel- 
lencies of  the  principles  of  Friends,  that  they 
inculcate  and  enjoin  propriety  and  rectitude 
of-  conduct  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  as 
the  chief  requisite  of  the  religious  character. 
Almost  every  page  of  the  discipline  bears 
evidence  that  in  the  purity  of  our  own  faith 
we  have  ever  had  regard  to  fruits,  rather 
than  professions ;  to  practical  righteousness 
in  daily  life,  rather  than  to  speculative  theo- 
logical opinions ;  and  in  the  much  that  we 
find  to  lament  in  reviewing  our  present  con- 
dition, it  is  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
find,  that  in  referring  to  whatever  may  be 
regarded  as  fundamental,' we  discover  a  solid 
foundation,  showing  that  it  is  only  in  our 
practices  that  reformation  is  needed. 

Of  the  many  excellent  testimonies  which, 
as  a  religious  body,  we  have  professed  to 
maintain,  it  is  proposed  now,  however,  only 
to  speak  of  those  coming  appropriately  under 
the  head  of  moderation  and  plainness,  and 
upon  these  subjects,  we  may  take  as  our  text 
the  following  quotations  from  the  Discipline: 
"  Are  Friends  careful  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  keep  to 
moderation  in  their  trade  or  business?"  and 
again,  "  Advised  that  all  Friends,  both  old 
and  young,  keep  out  of  the  world's  corrupt 
language,  manners,  vain  and  needless  things 
and  fashions,  in  apparel,  buildings  and  furni- 
ture of  houses;  some  of  which  are  immodest, 
indecent,  and  unbecoming.  And  that  they 
avoid  immoderation  in  the  use  of  lawful 
things  which,  though  innocent  in  themselves, 
may  thereby  become  hurtful ;  also  such  kinds 
of  stuffs,  colors  and  dress,  as  are  calculated 
more  to  please  a  vain  and  wanton  mind,  than 
for  real  usefulness." 

Much  of  this  may  seem,  and  indeed  is, 
quaint  and  old  fashioned,  and  may  have  been 
intended,  in  part,  to  enjoin  the  observance  of 
certain  peculiarities  as  to  cut  and  color  of 
-dress,  which  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  sustaining;  but  beneath  all 
this,  there  is  contained  in  these  quotations 
that  which,  if  maintained  and  lived  up  to  in 
its  true  spirit,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
liberal  intelligence,  would  go  far  to  restore 
Friends  to  the  exalted  position  which  their 
principles  entitle  them  to  hold. 

Having  a  positive  testimony  or  profession 
to  sustain  upon  these  subjects,  we  are  justified 
in  expecting  something  more  of  Friends  than 
Of  others  who  make  no  such  profession  ;  but 

how  little  regard  is  realty  paid  to  this  impor 
taut  part  of  our  fundamental  law.  With  few 
exceptions,  no  difference  can  be  observed  in 
these  respects  between    I'Yicnds  and  others; 


and  of  these  few  exceptions,  the  only  differ- 
ence, in  many  instances,  relates  to  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  peculiarities,  apart  from 
true  moderation  and  plainness. 

The  world  of  mankind  around  us  presents, 
in  the  main,  one  incessant  struggle  for  wealth 
and  display.  To  be  rich,  or  at  least  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  wealth,  seems  to  be  the 
object  to  which  some  men  devote  their  lives. 
Those  who  can  live  in  large  houses,  furnished 
in  costly  style  with  other  things  to  match,  are 
looked  up  to  and  envied  as  having  attained 
the  highest  respectability.  The  man  who 
dies  rich  is  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  a  suc- 
cessful man.  If  he  die  very  rich,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  very  successful  man. 

It  may  be  that  the  man  who  has  main- 
tained in  life  a  grand  establishment  and  died 
rich,  has  done  so  by  making  himself  a  slave 
for  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  his  life  ;  or 
by  remorseless  exactions  from  those  in  his 
employ ;  or  by  dishonest  practices  in  his 
business ;  but  the  world  generally  overlooks 
all  this  if  the  end  is  attained. 

How  few  stop  to  inquire  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  all  this,  and  whether  there  may  not 
be  some  mode  of  life  more  rational,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  The  first  and  most  general  requisite 
to  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  the  means  of 
display,  is  a  life  of  toil  and  servitude,  in 
which  all  the  noble  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
suppressed  and  denied  their  appropriate  field 
for  exercise  and  enjoyment.  Or,  if  less  than 
a  lifetime  serve  to  satisfy  the  acquisitive  desire 
or  the  demands  of  fashionable  pride,  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind  have  usually  been 
so  long  and  so  much  in  subjection,  as  to  ren- 
der the  period  of  retirement  one  of  dull  mo- 
notony, devoid  of  true  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment. 

If,  in  addition  to  drudgery,  extortion  and 
dishonesty  have  been  employed  in  furtherance 
of  the  desired  end,  the  result  is  still  more 
disastrous.  The  Creator  has  so  ordered  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  that  no  real  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  any  such  means.  The  loss 
of  self-respect,  the  nurture  of  evil  propensities, 
which  are  transmitted  to  offspring,  Bind  which 
infect  generally  the  whole  family  and  social 
relation,  and  react  upon  and  continually  em- 
broil their  possessor,  with  the  deprivation  of 
the  higher  enjoyments  incident  to  a  life  of 
purity,  more  than  counterbalance  all  advan- 
tages than  can  be  derived  from  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

If  immoderation  in  trade  or  business  be 
practiced  in  order  to  hoard  riches  for  their 
own  sake,  or  from  mere  competition  to  bo  ami 
to  die  rich,  the  folly  of  this  is  so  transparent 
as  to  need  little  exposition.  There  are  few 
to  defend  such  a  course  of  lite.     Kvon  those 
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who  most  obviously  pursue  such  a  course 
would  spurn  the  imputation  of  it ;  yet  such 
there  are  numerously  scattered  in  every  com- 
munity, and  not  less  than  their  due  propor- 
tion is  found  among  Friends.  These  seem  to 
pursue  the  work  of  adding  dollar  to  dollar  for 
the  mere  love  of  it,  without  any  ulterior  end, 
or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  because  they  have 
no  proper  conception  of  anything  higher  as 
the  object  of  life;  and  accompanied  as  the 
trait  invariably  is  by  penuriousness,  such 
persons  fail  to  realize  the  higher  pleasure 
peculiarly  within  their  reach  of  witnessing 
and  experiencing  their  power  to  do  good,  by 
giving  while  they  live,  and  thus  also  enjoying 
the  sweetness  of  gratitude  for  acts  of  kindness 
performed. 

If  moderation  be  departed  from  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  extravagant  style  of  living, 
or  the  undue  pursuit  of  business  to  that  end, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  but 
idle  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Those 
who  set  out  to  indulge  in  the  fancied  pleasures 
of  fashionable  grandeur,  usually,  as  the  first 
evil  consequence,  entail  upon  themselves  the 
miseries  incident  to  living  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  circumstances.  But  suppose  that 
years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  good  fortune,  or  vir- 
tual dishonesty,  or  all  combined,  have  at 
length  brought  the  means  of  making  a  fashion- 
able display,  what  is  it?  It  is  a  purely  selfish 
gratification,  devoid  of  anything  that  is  truly 
noble  and  elevating.  Perhaps  he  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  attained  his  ideal  in  re- 
gard to  fashionable  display,  has  near  relatives 
or  friends  who  are  poor  and  compelled  to  live 
in  an  humble  way,  and  whose  poverty  is 
thus  by  contrast  rendered  the  more  conspicu- 
ous, and  they,  according  to  fashion's  creed, 
the  more  degraded.  To  make  a  display  of 
wealth  under  these  circumstances  is  therefore 
highly  insidious,  inconsiderate,  and  unbe- 
coming; it  were  much  better  to  share  it  with 
such  poor  relatives  or  friends.  The  feeling 
of  gratified  pride  supposed  to  be  experienced 
by  those  who  seek  gratification  in  a  display 
of  grandeur  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
based  upon  the  popular  homage  and  admira- 
tion which  it  is  supposed  to  elicit.  And  what 
is  this  supposed  homage  and  admiration?  It 
is  not  love,  nor  personal  esteem,  nor  even 
respejt ;  nor  does  it  contain  any  element  that 
can  bring  genuine  happiness  to  a  cultivated 
mind. 

We  may  next  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
undue  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  em- 
ployment for  the  maintenance  of  habits  of 
fashionable  grandeur  and  extravagance,  upon 
children  and  descendants.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture that,  except  as  to  certain  gifts  that  are 
common  to  all, — as  sunlight,  air,  &c, — no  de- 
sirable or  necessary  thing  can  be  obtained 


without  labor  and  exertion  ;  the  amount  of 
labor  increasing  as  the  object  desired  is  the 
further  removed  from  the  class  of  necessaries, 
and  the  amount  of  exertion  required  for  com- 
fortable subsistence,  when  judiciously  applied, 
being  the  amount  requisite  to  health,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  real  happiness.  And  this* 
law,  like  every  other  law  of  nature,  is  inflex- 
ible and  invariable  in  its  operation,  and  every 
interference  with  its  due  operation  is  followed 
by  a  certain  penalty  proportionate  to  the  in- 
fraction. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  by  parents^ 
and  its  transmission  to  children  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  displace  the  due  operation  of  this- 
law,  by  relieving  them  from  all  necessity  for 
exertion,  and  the  multiplication  of  artificial 
wants,  by  training  them  up  to  an  extravagant 
mode  of  life,  are  alike  infractions  of  this  be- 
neficent law  ;  certain  sooner  or  later  to  bring 
punishment  in  one  form  or  another. 

Young  persons  with  inherited  wealth  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
labor,  very  commonly  either  speedily  descend 
to  poverty  from  inability  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  property  acquired  through  the 
labor  of  others,  or  become  enervated  and 
wanting  in  force  or  energy  of  character, 
or  both ;  and  if  these  evil  consequences 
do  not  appear  in  the  first  generation,  they 
almost  invariably  come  in  the  second  or 
third,  so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  that 
"  the  rich  of  one  generation  are  the  poor  of 
the  next."  The  miseries  thus  entailed  upon 
children  or  grand  children  by  the  descent 
from  affluence  and  wealth-bought  respecta- 
bility to  poverty  and  insignificance,  or  by 
being  trained  to  habits  and  ideas  of  fashion- 
able grandeur  which  they  cannot  live  up  to, 
are  the  penalty  for  violation  of  law  by  the 
parents,; — of  that  law  which  is  embodied  in 
the  testimony  of  Friends  before  quoted. 

There  may  be  in  what  has  been  said  some 
things  requiring  explanatory  qualification,, 
lest  the  meaning  be  misunderstood.  The 
testimony  of  Friends  on  these  subjects  incul- 
cates simply  moderation,  that  is  avoidance  of 
extremes.  The  acquisition  of  property  with- 
in reasonable  limits  and  for  proper  ends,  is 
not  only  justifiable  but  necessary  and  com- 
mendable. We  have  wants  that  must  be 
provided  for,  before  we  can  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures incident  to  the  cultivation  of  our  higher 
powers  ;  and  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,, 
and  economy,  in  providing  for  these  wants, 
are  especially  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
young,  not  only  for  immediate  ease  and  com- 
fort and  leisure  for  nobler  objects  in  after 
life,  but  for  the  steadiness  and  discipline 
which  they  impart  to  the  whole  character. 

It  may  be  said  that  wealth  and  refinement 
are  usually  found  associated,  and  it  is  true 
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that  a  state  of  abject  poverty  is  not  favorable 
to  refinement,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  so  than 
the  inordinate  struggle  for  wealth  and  dis- 
play, which  prevails  so  generally  at  the  pres- 
ent'day.  Much  that  is  called  refinement  is 
but  selfish  pomp,  destitute  of  real  culture,  or 
anything  truly  noble;  and  it  is  mournful  to 
think  how  many  gifted  minds  are  bourne  down 
.to  life  servitude  under  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 

T.  H.  S. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  ODE. 
J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

'This  day,  two  hundred  years  ago, 

The  wild  grapes  by  the  river  side, 
The  tasteless  ground  nut  trailing  low, 

The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 
(Unknown  the  apple's  red  and  gold, 

The  blushing  tint  of  peach  and  pear  ; 
The  mirror  of  the  pow  wow  told 

No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 
Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 

These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod  ; 
^Nor  knew  the  glad,  creative  skill, 

The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 
0,  Painter  of  the  fruit  and  flowers  ! 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design, 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

In  nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 
And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need, 

The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born, 
That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed 

May  trust  Thee  for  the  autumn  corn. 
'Oive  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power  ; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 
3?or  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  have  his  worth, 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  a  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 
And  soon  or  late  to  all  who  sow, 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 
The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 

If  not  on  eaith,  at  last  in  Heaven. 

From  'J  lie  Independent. 
FOUND  GUILTY. 

BY  S.  H.  BROAVNE. 

"A  very  young  and  pretty  girl,  found  guilty  or 
petty  larceny,  was  sent  up  for  thirty  days.  The 
sentence  was  light*  in  consideration  of  its  being  the 
first  offence." 

On  !  send  her  not  away, 
Where  Vice,  and  Crime,  and  Misery  congregate  ; 
Where  burning  eyes  flash  out  their  ire  and  hate 
On  the  strong  prison  Avail  and  iron  grate? 

Send  her  not  there  to  day. 

She  is  so  fair  and  young — 
And  mark  the  blushes  011  her  changing  cheek  ' 
With  what  persuasive  eloquence  they  fepeak, 
Pleading  for  lenience  toward  the  poor  and  weak  : 

Regard  their  silent  tongue  I 

Think  I  'tis  the  first  offence  j 
And  oh  ye  rich,  Intelligent,  and  strong, 
How  can  ye  comprehend  the  suhtlo  throng 
Of  sore  temptations  which  to  want  belong, 

Waiting  on  every  Sen 30  ? 


For  ye  have  never  known 
How  fierce  a  pleader  griping  Hunger  is, 
Backed  up  by  squalor,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
And  thousand  other  clamors  of  distress, 

That  turn  the  heart  to  stone  ! 

This  error  then  forgive, 
And  from  the  prison- rolls  preserve  her  name  ; 
Nay,  more — in  this  her  hour  of  tears  and  shame, 
Let  pitying  kindness  teach  the  inward  flame 

A  clearer  light  to  give. 

Yes,  take  her  by  the  hand, 
And  from  her  guilt's  abasement  lift  her  up  ; 
While  to  her  lips  you  press  the  healing  cup 
Where  honey,  mingled  with  the  wormwood  drop, 

Shall  make  her  strong  to  stand  ! 

So  shall  your  souls  have  joy, 
Like  the  bright  angels,  when  their  harp-strings 
raise 

A  loftier  strain  of  gladness  and  of  praise 
O'er  one  who  leaves  the  error  of  his  Avays, 
To  enter  Heaven's  employ  ! 


From  the  Nation. 

Earth  Closets  :  How  to  make  them  and  how 
to  use  them.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
(New  York:  Tribune  Association.) 
This  pamphlet  is  substantially  made  up 
from  one  issued  by  the  English  company 
which  manufactures  the  patent  commode,  on 
the  dry-earth  principle,  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moule.  And  as  the  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  simple  and  convenient  man- 
ner herein  described  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated, in  an  economical  or  sanitary  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Waring  has  rendered  a  very  great 
service  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  it  in 
this  country.  We  apprehend  that  the  adop- 
tion of  earth-closets  will  meet  with  the  great- 
est hindrance  in  cities  and  in  farming  dis- 
tricts ;  the  first,  because  water  is  already  in 
every  house  and  dirt  is  not  easily  obtainable 
or  easily  dried  ;  the  second,  because  farmers 
are  peculiarly  indifferent  to  the  matter  in 
question,  and  thus,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  way,  are  distinguished  as  less  refined — 
not  to  say  less  civilized — than  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  farmers,  however,  will  un- 
doubtedly take  to  heart  the  demonstration 
of  great  gains  in  manure,  while  townsmen 
might  easily  arrange  to  be  supplied  with  dried 
earth  as  with  coals,  with  this  difference:  that 
persons  could  be  found  to  supply  the*  earth 
and  to  remove  it  for  no  other  compensation 
than  the  simple  enrichment  it  will  have 
undergone  in  the  meantime.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, if  extensively  carried  out,  would 
save  immense  outlays  for  plumbing,  ami  all 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of  frozen  pipes 
in  winter,  as  well  as  reduce  the  water-rate 
and  effect  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
the  water-consumption  of  a  great  city.  Hut 
the  sanitary  considerations  should  have  even 
more  weight,  a*  they  point  to  an  invaluable 
defence  against  contagious  diseases,  the  con- 
nection, for  instance,  between  cholera  and 
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sewers  and  sinks  having  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. This  safeguard  small  places  cannot 
afford  to  neglect,  and  metropolitan  boards  of 
health  would  do  well  to  consider  it  indispen- 
sable and  provide  for  it  by  enactment.  As 
a  beginning,  let  our  schools,  hospitals,  jails, 
and  other  public  institutions  make  the  ex- 
periment which  has  proved  so  entirely  satis- 
f'actory  in  England  and  India,  and  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  solve  the  sewage 
and  river  nuisance  problems  of  which  we 
nowadays  hear  so  much.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  add  that  where  coal-ashes  are  plenty  (and 
they  are  generally  too  plenty,)  they  can  be 
used,  whether  sifted  or  unsifted,  with  nearly 
the  advantage  of  dried  earth. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 

Children  of  a  nervous  temperament  are 
quick  in  the  action  of  the  brain,  and,  when 
the  brain  is  well  developed,  are  noticeable 
for  intelligence  and  apprehension  ;  they  are, 
relatively  speaking,  eager  to  learn,  and  learn 
easily  and  fast,  being  readily  impressed 
through  the  mental  faculties.  They  are,  how- 
ever, less  able  to  retain  what  they  learn,  and 
are  more  easily  diverted  from  the  effort  of 
learning  than  those  of  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment, have  less  warmth  of  temper  in  all  men- 
tal dispositions  than  the  sanguine,  and  are 
less  susceptible  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
mental  training  than  those  of  the  lymphatic 
temperament. 

The  sanguine  children  are  more  volatile, 
and  more  swayed  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  and  less  by  things  which  attract  the 
mind,  than  the  nervous  ones;  are  less  per- 
sistent than  the  bilious ;  require  more  tact 
and  care  in  their  education  than  the  lympha- 
tic; but  their  superiority  in  warmth  and 
active  energy,  arising  from  higher  arteriali- 
zation,  renders  all  exercises  and  modes  of 
education  which  involve  the  use  of  the  physi- 
cal organs,  easy  and  attractive  to  them. 

The  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament 
are  easily  swayed  and  led  by  the  will  of  the 
teacher,  receiving  impressions,  as  distin- 
guished from  ideas,  easily.  They  will  do  as 
they  are  urged  to  do  willingly,  but  are  slow 
of  comprehension,  as  compared  with  the  nerv- 
ous, and  inert  in  respect  to  physical  activity, 
as  compared  with  the  sanguine,  and  change- 
able or  variable  in  purpose  and  effort,  and 
deficient  in  retaining  impressions,  as  compared 
w  ith  the  bilious. 

The  bilious  temperament,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  permanence  to  all  impressions, 
enabling  a  child  to  retain  mental  impressions 
when  once  acquired,  though  their  original 
acquisition  is  generally  more  slow  and  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment.   Such  children,  too,  require  to  be  dealt 


with  in  a  more  private  way  than  others,  the 
disposition  to  retirement  being  a  striking 
trait  of  the  temperament.  This  temperament 
relieves  the  child,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
temptations  which  out-door  sports  and  amuse- 
ments offer  so  powerfully  to  the  sanguine. 

There  is  no  particular  distinction  between 
the  temperaments,  as  such,  in  respect  to 
whether  coercive  or  persuasive  means  should 
be  used.  The  selection  between  these  is 
governed  by  other  considerations.  But  if 
either  is  to  be  used,  the  distinctions  between 
the  temperaments  are  of  great  importance,  in 
connection  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
disposition,  in  determining  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  that  which  should  be  used.  Thus,  to 
require  a  child  to  stand  still  for  a  certain  time, 
would  be  a  much  greater  punishment,  if  he 
were  a  sanguine  child,  than  if  he  were  a 
lymphatic  or  bilious  child.  To  impose  a 
punishment  requiring  a  considerable  degree 
of  physical  activity,  would  be  very  oppressive 
to  the  lymphatic  or  bilious  temperament,  but 
might  prove  a  mere  frolic  to  a  child  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  The  same  distinc- 
tions apply  to  persuasive  measures.  The 
promise  of  a  cookey  may  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment with  the  lymphatic  temperament,  while 
to  produce  the  same  persuasion  on  the  nerv- 
ou  temperament,  the  promise  of  a  story  or 
a  picture  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  to 
the  sanguine  temperament,  that  of  a  game  of 
ball.  Every  teacher  observes  these  differ- 
ences in  children  ;  but  few,  if  an}7,  understand 
the  principles  that  underlie  them,  or  make 
them  the  basis  of  intelligent  discrimination  in 
practice. — John  Hecker. 

From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  Under  Side. 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

"  Well,  Miss,  the  next  place  was  Romford, 
and  there  I.  slept  at  the  Union.  I'm  not  sure, 
but  I  think  it  was  there  we  had  the  rats- 
There  was  hay  under  the  boards  we  slept  on, 
and  the  rats  were  underneath,  and  were  run- 
ning over  us  all  night.  They  ate  a  hole  in 
my  cloak.  We  were  all  frightened  at  them, 
and  couldn't  sleep.  Next  morning  I  didn't 
start  till  late,  and  it  was  near  dark  before  I 
got  to  a  place  called  Ilford.  I  could  not  find 
a  policeman,  and  I  couldn't  find  the  Union, 
and  I  lost  my  way,  altogether,  I  think.  As 
I  was  walking  along  the  road,  it  was  very 
dark,  and  I  caught  my  foot  on  something  and 
fell  into  some  deep  water  up  to  my  waist.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  the  canal.  I  screamed 
out,  for  I  was  dreadful  frightened,  and 
thought  I  wras  going  to  be  drowned ;  and  a 
man  came  up  and  pulled  me  out,  and  helped 
me  to  wring  out  my  clothes. 

"  He  gave  me  fourpence,  and  I  went  on; 
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but  I  was  cold  and  wet,  and  it  was  dark,  and 
I  was  very  hungry.  Then  I  thought  now  I 
had  fourpencel  could  get  a  lodging,  and  need 
not  keep  on  looking  for  the  Union  any  more. 
So  I  walked  on  to  a  public-house  the  man 
had  pointed  out  to  me,  and  asked  them  to 
take  me  in,  but  the  woman  said  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  fire  was  out,  and  they  had  no 
room  ;  she  told  me  to  go  to  another  public- 
house  further  down  the  road,  but  when  I  got 
there  they  would  not  take  me  in  either — I  was 
so  wet  and  poor-looking,  I  suppose — but  the 
woman  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  piece  of 
bread  for  twopence. 

"  I  walked  on  and  on,  for  I  was  wet  and 
very  cold  ;  but  I  could  not  see  anything  but  a 
straight  road,  and  every  house  was  closed  up 
for  the  night.  Then  at  last  \  sat  down  against 
a  heap  of  stones,  and  cried.  I  sat  there  till 
near  morning,  I  think,  and  then  I  got  up 
again  and  walked  on,  for  I  began  to  see  Lon- 
don before  me.  I  knew  it  must  be  London 
at  last.  I  found  Bromley  in  Middlesex,  you 
see  it's  in  London  itself,  and  I  went  about  all 
that  day  looking  for  my  brother.  A  police- 
man was  very  kind  to  me  ;  he  took  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  said,  '  Come  along,  my  dear,' 
and  he  went  round  with  me  to  all  the  bake- 
houses to  ask  for  my  brother,  but  he  wasn't 
there.  So  then  they  said  it  might  be  Brom- 
ley in  Kent,  and  I  had  better  try  there  next 
day.  So  I  went  and  asked  for  a  night  ticket, 
and  the  policeman  said,  "  We  don't  give 
night  tickets  here;  just  you  go  and  stand 
against  the  wall  with  the  women,  and  go  in 
when  the  door  opens.'  I  think  this  was  the 
nicest  Union  I  was  in.  They  gave  me  some 
gruel  there,  beside  a  piece  of  bread.  We  had 
carpet  beds  there,  swung  between  two  boards, 
and  each  a  blanket,  but  it  was  very  cold,  for 
I  couldn't  sleep  in  ray  clothes,  they  were  so 
wet.  The  women  in  the  room  talked  awful 
bad,  but  I  was  so  tired  I  soon  fell  asleep.  On 
Saturday  I  started  for  Bromley  in  Kent,  and 
that  night  I  slept  at  Croydon,  and  stayed 
there  all  Sunday  too,  for  I  had  a  pain  in  my 
knee,  and  it  rained  hard  all  day.  The  police 
man  let  me  stay  nearly  all  day  in  the  station- 
house,  and  gave  me  something  to  eat  too. 
They  were  very  kind  to  me  there.  So  then 
on  Monday  I  went  to  Bromley,  and  all  that 
day  long  I  was  searching  for  my  brother,  but 
I  Couldn't  SO  much* as  find  the  street  in  which 
he  said  he  lived,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the 
Union  again  that  night,  thinking  t<>  myself 
he  might  lie  dead.  To-day  I  came  on  here 
to  find  my  way  to  I  lammeismith,  when  the 
lady  met.  me.  I  don't  know  what  1  shall  do 
if  I  don't  find  my  brother.  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  Ipswich.  1  think  I  might  get 
work  in  London,  perhaps,  and  send  mother 
the  stamps  home  in  a  letter." 


The  next  day  Sarah  went  into  London  to- 
seek  her  aunt.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  been  in  a  train  in  her  life,  and  she 
seemed  much  reassured  when  she  found  she 
was  under  the  care  of  the  guard,  whom  I 
suppose  she  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  she 
did  the  policeman,  in  the  light  of  a  guardian 
angel.  She  had  sufficient  money  to  provide 
for  food  and  a  respectable  lodging  ibr  two 
days  in  case  she  did  not  find  her  aunt,  and  on 
the  day  but  one  following,  we  arranged  to 
meet  her  in  town  at  the  Working  Women's 
College  at  five  o'clock. 

Letters  from  Ipswich  came  the  next  morn- 
ing in  reply  to  our  inquiries,  fully  corroborat- 
ing the  account  Sarah  had  given  of  herself 
and  family,  beside  revealing  one  of  those  sad, 
but,  alas  !  too  frequent  pictures  of  household 
misery  arising  from  the  intemperance  and 
cruelty  of  the  father. 

Mv  sister  on  the  day  appointed  went  to 
Queen  Square,  and  gave  me  the  further  ac- 
count of  Sarah's  adventure  as  follows  : — 

"  Mrs.  Circlestone,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
College  told  me  when  I  got  in  that  the  girl 
had  come.  '  She's  been  telling  me  her  story, 
Miss,  and  I  think  she  seems  a  sensible  girl, 
for  the  first  thing  she  said,  when  she  found 
you  were  not  here,  was,  might  she  have  a  lit- 
tle water  to  wash  her  face  and  hands  ?  and 
then  she  took  a  comb  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
went  into  the  yard,  and  combed  her  hair, 
which  seemed  decent  and  sensible,  you  know, 
Miss.'  I  ordered  Sarah  some  tea,  and  then 
sent  for  her  to  come  to  the  office  to  tell  me 
how  she  had  sped  since  we  saw  her  off  in  the 
train  from  our  station.  She  came  in,  her  face 
shining  with  soap  and  friction.  The  history 
of  her  two  days  was  discouraging.  She  had 
found  her  aunt,  but  the  woman  had  evident* 
lv  wished  to  have  no  responsibility  about  the 
girl,  and  had  told  her  she  was  going  to  leave 
the  neighborhood,  and  refused  to  say  whither 
she  was  going.  She,  however,  gave  Sarah  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  which  had  been  sent 
to  Hammersmith,  on  the  chance  ot  Sarah's 
going  there.  Sarah  stayed  all  night  in  Ham- 
mersmith, and  the  next  morning  early  started 
for  Queen  Square.  She  had  safely  navigated 
the  confusion  of  streets,  and  at  two  o'clock 
reached  the  College  steps,  and  then  had 
walked  patiently  to  and  fro  those  three  long 
hours,  till  the  time  appointed.  And  here  she 
was  again  drifted  to  our  feet,  a  poor  waif  and 
stray,  without  anchor  or  haven. 

"  I  look  Mrs.  Cirelestoue  into  my  counsel 
i  as  to  what  must  he  done  next,  and  a  bed  Ml 
made  for  Sarah  in  one  of  the  empty  class- 
j  rooms,  where  she  slept  surrounded  by  desks, 
i  maps,  and  black-boards.  Before  she  went  to 
!  bed  Sarah  told  me  that  Mrs.  Circlestone's 
little  maid  (Ylia  had  lent  her  a  petticoat  to 
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-wear  till  her  own  could  be  washed  and  mend- 
ed, thus  taking  from  her  own  scanty  ward- 
robe to  provide  for  the  necessity  of  her  poorer 
sister. 

"  The  next  morning  early  I  started  with 
Sarah, — who,  with  her  small  bundle  under 
her  arm,  followed  me  through  the  crowded 
streets  with  the  unquestioned  meekness  of  a 
dog, — in  the  hope  of  finding  for  her  a  tempo- 
rary home  in  some  charitable  institution, 
where  she  could  remain  till  work  could  be 
got  for  her.  We  went  to  one  or  two  industrial 
schools  and  refuges  before  we  found  a  suita- 
ble place  for  Sarah  :  she  seemed  to  present  a 
somewhat  exceptional  case,  to  which  the  ob- 
ject of  the  charities  did  not  apply.  In  some 
they  needed  a  character  of  some  months' 
standing  to  be  given  ;  in  others  they  required 
her  to  have  been  convicted  of  some  crime; 
for  some  her  plight  was  too  bad,  for  some, 
thank  God,  it  was  too  good.  In  each  place, 
however,  we  were  met  with  kindly  interest 
and  good-will  ;  and  though  one  or  two  of  the 
institutions  represented  the  extreme  shades  of 
religious  difference,  we  found  a  hearty  sympa- 
thy and  spirit  of  co-operation  existing  be- 
tween them  which  must  increase  their  useful- 
ness and  influence  very  much. 

"Towards  evening  we  found  a  haven;  'The 
Refuge,'  in  Newport  Market.  The  Sister, 
•standing  in  her  long  grey  dress  and  spotless 
linen  cap,  asks  a  few  business-like  questions, 
knitting  briskly  at  a  grey  stocking  the  while, 
and  closing  with  the  welcome  words,  '  I  will 
take  her.' 

"I  said  good-bye  to  Sarah,  promising  that 
we  would  come  to  see  her  in  a  few  days,  and 
so  left  her  by  the  pleasant  fire  in  the  women's 
dormitory." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS. 

Professor  Mitchell,  the  well-known  Mathema- 
tician, died  at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  on  ti>e 
19th  ult.,  from  general  debility.  He  was  76  years  of 
age.  Professor  Mitchell  was  the  father  of  Maria 
Mitchell,  the  Astronomer,  who  was  born  in  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  August  1,  1818.  He  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  teaching  at  that  place,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  aud  practice  of  As- 
tronomy. When  his  daughter  was  only  11  years 
of  age,  he  took  her  into  his  school  as  a  pupil  and 
assistant  teacher,  and  she  vexy  soon  discovered  a 
fondness  for  the  science  and  an  aptness  in  the  use 
of  instruments  that  made  her  an  enthusiastic  co- 
operator  with  her  father  in  his  favorite  study. 
Subsequently  she  conducted  many  careful  observa- 
tions by  herself,  aud  on  October  1,  1847,  while 
searching  for  comets,  discovered  a  telescopic  one 
which  was  seen  at  Rome  two  years  after  by  Father 
da  Vico.  For  this  she  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Professor  Mitchell  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends*  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Nantucket  for  burial. — Tribune. 

The  great  African  traveler,  Dr.  Livingston  has 
again  been  heard  from.    According  to  late  advices, 


he  had  left  Zanzibar,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
the  same  name  in  South  Africa,  and  expected  to 
reach  Cairo  by  land. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  says  in  his  "Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,"  now  publishing,  that  th~,  com- 
mon horsefly,  when  held  captive,  moves  its  wings 
335  times  a  second;  a  honey-bee  190  time^jand  a 
cabbage  butterfly  9  times.  Landois,  calculating 
the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  by  the  tone  piwfcluced 
thereby,  states  that  the  fly  which  produ>;s  the 
sound  of  F  viherates  its  wings  352  times  a  le'cond, 
and  the  bee,  which  makes  the  sound  of  A,  440 
times  a  second.  On  the  contrary,  a  tired  betyhunis 
on  E,  viberating  only  330  time  a  second.  A.pfe  in. 
the  pursuit  of  honey  hums  contentedly  on  A,  but  if 
encited  or  angry  on  a  different  key.  This  v'otce  is 
then  expressive  of  the  feelings  and  under  thft con- 
trol of  the  will.  Landois  distinguishes  three  pones 
emitted  by  flies  ;  a  relatively  low  tone  during 
flight  ;  higher  tone  when  the  wings  are  held'^:  as 
to  prevent  their  vibrating,  and  produced  by  or  ac- 
companying a  vibration  of  the  abdominal  segments  ; 
and  a  third  tone,  the  true  voice  of  the  insect,  ^unit- 
ted  when  all  exetrnal  vibration  is  prevented^  *n<) 
produced  by  the  stigmata  of  the  thorax.  Ther;y^ 
10,000  known  species  of  flies  in  Europe,  and  pp  ex" 
ably  as  many  in  this  country,  though  only  2,5  _ 
have  been  described.  a 

The  dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is  such  tb 
rain  is  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  olden  tin. 
it  never  rained  oftener  than  five  or  six  days 
a  year  on  the  Nile  delta.    The  viceroy,  Meheme-. 
Ali,  caused  twenty  millions  of  trees  to  be  planted 
on  this  delta.    These  have  now  attained  their,j5 
size  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  has  increas/ 
to  forty  annually.    Such  is  the  power  which  mi  13 
can  exert  over  Nature  in  the  matter  of  varying 
meteorological  conditions. 

Egg-Plants  and  Tomatoes. — Eve^  person  cai 
raise  his  own  tomatoe  and  egg-plants,  with  ver^ 
little  trouble.  Select  a  warm  border,  enrich  heavilj 
with  horse-manure,  pulverize  the  ground  thorough 
ly,  and  sow  pretty  thickly,  thinning  out  if  neces- 
sary.   A  common  window  sash  or  two,  raised  two 
or  three  inches  over  them,  on  any  kind  of  supports, 
will  greatly  facilitate  their  vegetation  and  growt 
If  they  are  transplanted  into  other  beds  when  thr 
or  four  inches  high,  so  that  they  shall  stand  abou 
four  inches  apart  each,  way,  it  will  cause  them 
become  very  stout  in  the  ,stem,  and  they  w> 
branch  considerably,  making  much  stronger  an 
more  productive  plants.    Tomatoes  should  not  bo 
set  out  for  a  crop  until  the  ground  is  warm  and 
weather  settled,  say  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May, 
the  later  perhaps  the  better.    Egg-plants  shoul 
never  be  set  out  before  the  last  week  in  M  <y.  W> 
prefer  the  Fejee  tomato,  and  the  Long  Purple  egg- 
plant, though  many  other  excellent  varieties  of  tlu- 
tomato  are  now  introduced  ;  some  of  which  it  would 
be  well  to  cultivate  also.    Not  a  day  should  be  los 
in  getting  in  the  seed. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 

Pork  and  Beans. — The  cheapest  and  most  nutri- 
ous  vegetable  used  for  food  is  beans.  Arof.  Liebig 
says  that  pork  and  beans  form  a  compound  of  sub- 
stances peculiarly  adapted  to  furnish  all  that  is 
necessary  to  support  life.  A  quart  of  beans  costs, 
say  15  cents  ;  half  pound  of  pork,  10  cents — This 
as  every  housekeeper  knows  will  keep  a  small 
family  for  a  day  with  good  strengthening  food. — 
Four  quarts  of  beans  and  two  pounds  of  corned  beef 
boiled  to  rags,  in  50  quarts  of  water,  will  furnish  a 
good  meal  to  30  men  at  a  cost  of  %\ — two  cents  and 
a  half  a  meal. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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THE  INDIANS. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  private  letter  written  by  Benj. 
Hallowell,  and  dated 

"  Sandy  Spring,  4th  mo.  11,  1869  . 
r  The  request  made  by  Gen.  (now  Presi- 
dent) Grant  to  Friends,  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Parker,  has  occasioned  me  more 
solicitude  and  concern  than  anything  affecting 
our  Society  for  many  years.  I  have  always 
discouraged  our  people  from  seeking  or  hold- 
ing office,  believing,  from  careful  observation, 
that  as  a  general  thing  their  so  doing  is  detri- 
mental to  a  healthy  and  useful  position  in 
social  and  religious  Society.  In  regard  to  the 
present  application,  however,  where  the  office 
is  one  of  great  hardship,  privation  and  respon- 
sibility, with  comparatively  small  pecuniary 
return,  and  where  the  opportunity  of  being 
useful  to  the  Indians  seems  to  be  so  great,  I 
have  felt  restrained  from  interposing  any  ob- 
jections. 

The  point  of  concern  with  me  now  is  to 
throw  some  safeguard  around  such  of  our 
members  as  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  accepting  an  Indian  agency,  and  faithfully 
endeavor  to  raise  our  red  brethren  in  the  far 

West  from  that  depth  of  misery,  wretched 

ness  and  impending  extermination  to  whieh 
they  have  been  so  sorrowfully  sunk  by  the 

mal-ad ministration  of  our  Indian  affairs.  For 
our  members  to  go  with  the  encouragement 
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in  isolated  positions,  might,  with  the  surround- 
ings to  which  they  would  necessarily  be  sub- 
jected of  experts  in  fraud  and  other  weak- 
nesses on  the  frontier,  involve  them  in  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

It  was  in  order  to  suggest  a  plan  which  I 
believed  would  in  great  measure  remove  the 
difficulty,  that  I  sought  and  obtained,  last 
Second-day,  through  Gen.  Parker,  an  inter- 
view with  President  Grant  and  Secretary  Cox. 
Samuel  M.  Janney  went  with  me.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Lee  were  together,  at  the  President's 
house,  and  at  our  request  Gen.  Parker  re- 
mained also.  The  interview  was  very  plea- 
sant and  satisfactory,  and  the  object  for  whieh 
it  was  undertaken  was  accomplished. 

The  plan  proposed  is  this:  Thai  the  Gov- 
ernment should  place  an  entire  Superintend* 
ency,  which  is  composed  of  from  live  to  eight 
ageneies,  under  the  care  of  our  Friends  ;  the 
agents  toco-operate  with  each  other  and  form 
a  joint  council,  to  meet  and  confer  at  stated 
times,  so  as  to  encourage  and  uphold  one  an- 
other, compare  plans  and  experiences, and  by 
that  increased  moral  strength  which  unity  of 

purpose  and  harmony  of  effort  always  inspire, 

be  a  mutual  support  in  the  work  of  henevo- 
lence  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Each  agent 
to  be  allowed  to  name  the  fanner,  teacher, 
mechanic,  and  other  employees,  traders  in- 
eluded,  of  his  agency,  subject  to  the  panic  re- 
commendation by  the  Society  of  Frieftdl  that 
he  himself  receives  and  confirmation  by  the 
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of  the  Society — one  here  and  another  there — 
appointing  power.  Then  all  these,  together 
with  the  families  which  some  of  them  would 
have,  would  form  at  each  agency  a  little  com- 
munity of  Friends,  where  they  could  continue 
the  social  and  religious  privileges,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  even  extend 
them  occasionally  to  the  neighboring  agencies 
of  the  Superintendencies  under  the  care  of 
Friends.  By  such  means  it  is  believed  they 
would  be  preserved  in  a  comparatively  safe 
condition  as  Friends,  and  likewise  in  that 
mental  and  moral  condition  which  would  be 
most  favorable  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  to  the  Indians,  and  promote  success  in 
their  efforts  for  their  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  have  a  committee 
of  perhaps  four  older,  judicious  and  experi- 
enced Friends,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  at  heart,  to  visit  all  the  agencies  of 
the  superintendencies  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Friends  once  or  twice  a  year,  gratuitously, 
and  spend  some  time  among  them,  to  see  how 
things  are  working,  what  needs  exist,  what 
improvements  might  be  made  in  the  plans  of 
action,  and  in  wThat  way,  if  any,  the  benevo- 
lent objects  of  the  Government  might  be  more 
efficiently  carried  out. 

The  President  and  Secretary  seemed  much 
pleased  with  our  propositions,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  they  should  be  acceded  to ;  and 
the  President  requested  Secretary  Cox  to 
write  to  us  officially  upon  the  subject,  previous 
to  our  meeting  in  Baltimore  on  the  17th  inst., 
which  he  said  he  would  do.  I  left  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  which  I  had  read  with  them. 

This  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  beyond  what  I 
can  express.  It  brings  what  we  have  to  do 
into  a  definite  form  and  limited  proportions, 
where  Friends  can  exert  a  healthy  influence 
in  favor  of  our  red  brethren,  and  still  have 
the  protecting  mantle  of  the  Society  extended 
around  them. 

This  request  of  President  Grant  is  regarded 
as  the  most  important  subject  which  has  been 
presented  for  the  action  of  our  Society  for 
many  years.  It  will  concentrate  public  at- 
tention upon  us  and  our  actions-  The  agents 
whom  we  may  recommend  will  be  placed  in 
sharp  contrast  with  those  recommended  by 
other  religious  denominations,  and  we  greatly 
desire  that  they  may  be  such  as  not  only  have 
the  interests  of  the  oppressed  Indians  warmly 
at  heart,  but  be  realiy  representative  men,  of 
fixed  principles,  sterling  integrity,  liberal  and 
expanded  views,  free  from  sectarian  prejudice, 
and  such  as  recognize  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  who  are 
also  strongly  impressed  with  the  high  filial 
and  fraternal  obligations  which  such  recog- 
nition imposes. 


Asa  M.  Janney  (Samuel  M.'s  brother)  and 
Sidney  Averill,  an  approved  minister  among 
our  Friends  at  Prophetstown,  111.,  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  go  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
They  are  men  of  the  right  stamp.  Asa  man- 
aged the  Galigo  Mills  in  Richmond,  Va., 
many  years,  where  they  turned  out  from  800 
to  1000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  managed 
the  men  under  his  employ  so  that  all  went  on 
like  clock-work.  I  feel  a  firm  trust  that 
others  of  like  character  will  join  them,  and 
that  the  good  work  will  go  on  and  prosper 
under  divine  protection  and  blessing." 

For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 

I  regret  that  I  should  have  written  any- 
thing in  the  article  (No.  3),  under  the  head, 
"  Another  Query,"  that  should  in  any  way 
"  cloud  the  minds  of  sincere  seekers  after 
truth,"  as  seems  to  be  supposed  by  our  friend 
P.  of  Richmond,  (No.  6).  But  inasmuch  as 
he  was  favored  to  elucidate  the  subject,  it 
may  appear  superfluous  for  me  to  offer  any 
further  comments,  as  the  subject  of  Prayer 
had,  in  my  estimation,  been  ably  handled  by 
a  number  of  writers,  which,  in  general  terms, 
I  could  endorse. 

In  my  pilgrimage,  I  have  known  some  re- 
markable things  in  connection  with  Prayer. 
One  circumstance  in  my  own  experience  now 
presents  to  my  mind.  One  night,  after  mid- 
night I  awoke,  and  felt  my  mind  brought 
into  sympathy  with  a  ministering  Friend, 
who  was  passing  through  deep  baptism.  I 
seemed  to  realize  her  sorrows,  and  wet  my 
pillow  with  tears.  Fervently  though  secretly 
did  I  pray  toyour  heavenly  Father,  that  He 
would  vouchsafe  the  consolations  of  His  love 
to  a  tried  and  afflicted  sister  in  Christ. 

When  next  I  visited  her  in  her  sick-room, 
she  spoke  to  me  of  the  strength  she  had  re- 
ceived by  my  prayer.  When  I  had  spoken 
to  her  of  the  loving  kindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  with  care  not  to  intimate  that  I  had 
prayed  for  her,  she  said,  "  But  thou  did  pray 
for  me.  I  was  awakened  from  my  sleep  to  be 
made  sensible  of  it.  I  felt  too  weak  and  too 
low  to  pray  for  myself,  but  I  received 
strength  by  thy  prayer.  I  say  it  for  thy  en- 
couragement." Giving  me  the  exact  hour  of 
the  night  when  it  occurred. 

While  such  is  my  experience,  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  comprehend  the  philosophy  thereof,  as 
it  exists  in  the  Divine  mind.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend myself,  much  less  do  1  profess  to 
comprehend  the  wisdom  of  Deity.  I  felt  that 
I  was  moved  upon  by  a  higher  power.  And 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  evidence  I  find 
calculated  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  Pope : 

"God  acts  hy  general,  not  by  partial  laws.'' 
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Perhaps  it  is  because  we  only  see  fragments 
instead  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
economy,  that  makes  it  seem  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  would  that  I  could  arouse 
from  lethargy  some  in  our  Society,  whose  in- 
fluence, instead  of  being  confined  to  a  small 
circle  of  Friends,  ought  to  be  felt  far  and  wide. 

Each  and  every  individual  has  an  influence 
that  is  felt,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  those 
with  whom  they  mingle.  As  rational,  intel- 
ligent beings,  I  hold  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
have  our  will  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
"Will,  or,  in  other  words,  in  harmony  with 
the  principle  of  Divine  and  universal  Love, 
and  to  let  our  influence  for  good  be  felt  as 
far  and  wide  as  it  may.  While  Friends  gen- 
erally admit  the  important  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  or  Christ  principle  as  a  light  to  every 
mind,  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  a  Society,  we 
are  slow  to  appreciate  another  important 
testimony  of  Jesus  in  that  memorable  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  when  He  said  to  His  followers: 
"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  (Matt.  v. 
14.) 

t  Since  man,  by  and  through  his  selfish  am- 
bition, has,  in  innumerable  instances,  had  an 
influence  upon  children  and  others,  which 
has  had  the  effect  to  deaden  all  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities of  the  soul,  whereby  they  appear  to 
be  no  more  partakers  of  that  sweet  and 
heavenly  spiritual  joy  designed  to  be  the 
birthright  of  all ;  therefore,  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  man,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  should  be  made  use- 
ful in  calling  the  wanderers  home  to  that 
which,  in  due  time,  will  enable  all  to  attain 
to  the  resurrection.  It  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  no  man  can  be  saved,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term,  without  in  some  way  being 
made  instrumental  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
The  sooner  that  heavenly  zeal  which  works 
by  love  shall  cause  us  to  forget,  as  it  were, 
our  own  petty  individual  interests  in  worldly 
things,  while  we  labor  with  such  ability  as 
may  be  afforded  for  the  good  of  others,  the 
sooner  may  we  expect  to  attain  to  the  stature 
of  a  "man  in  Christ." 

In  order  that  our  work  may  not  be  marred 
upon  the  wheel,  we  have  need  of  prayer,  and 
that  continually,  that  our  labors  of  love,  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  Him  who 
"  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His 
own  will."    (Eph.  i.  11.). 

But  if  we  compare  the  great  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  early  Friends,  in  publish- 
ing and  ciroulating  the  truths  when  they  were 
pom-  and  perseciitsexi,  with  the  less  amount 

now  done  by  us,  when  our  Society  is  compar- 
atively rich  and  respected  by  the  world,  I 
think  it  must  cause  a  feeling  of  regret  in  every 
serious  mind. 

F.  S.    I   felt  a  care   not  to  discourage 


some,  who  feel  that  their  talent  is  so  smaU 
that  they  may  as  well  wrap  it  in  a  napkin 
and  let  it  rest.  Such  may  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  talents  are  increased  and  kept 
bright  by  use. 

1  remember  a  remark  by  an  eminent  min- 
ister, whom  I  had  been  requested  to  accom- 
pany in  her  visit  to  families  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting.  On  one  occasion  1  felt  something 
pressing  upon  my  mind  to  which  I  did  not 
yield  implicit  obedience,  until  this  Friend 
said:  "I  want  ray  friends  to  be  faithful.  It 
is  the  used  key  that  is  always  bright."  1  then 
expressed  a  few  words,  upon  which  she  en- 
larged to  the  edification  of  all  present. 

I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  too  little  used 
either  to  speaking  or  writing  for  the  public 
to  be  bright ;  yet  I  would  ask  why  the  young 
should  refuse  this  means  of  becoming  as  a 
polished  key?  If  they  find  that  they  cannot 
write  so  as  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  the 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  (some  of  whom  have 
been  fed  so  full,  that  at  times  they  seem  to 
loathe  even  honey  in  the  comb),  they  should 
not,  on  that  account,  feel  discouraged,  for 
there  are  other  fields  of  labor. 

If  my  humble  effort  shall  have  the  effect 
to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  one  individual 
who  is  better  qualified  to  write,  and  has  more 
time  and  means  to  devote  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  X.  P. 

Fourth  mo.  19,  1869. 


PROVIDENTIAL  DELIVERANV]:. 

The  following  narration  which  appeai-s  in 
a  London  journal  appears  to  be  authentic, 
and  is  interesting  and  valuable,  showing  as  it 
does,  the  importance  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
pressions of  duty  which  are  often  made  Upon 
the  human  mind,  quite  independently  of  any 
operation  of  its  own  powers.  The  date  of  die 
occurrence  is  not  given,  but  as  it  took  place 
before  the  Island  of  Ascension  had  any  inhab- 
itants, we  cannot  consider  it  very  recent. 
The  island  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is 
situated  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  milefl 
N.  W.  of  St.  Helena  : 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  a  9 1 might- 
forward  and  excellent  man.  was  in  command 
of  a  ship  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His 
course  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  island  of 
Ascension,  at  that  time  uninhabited*  and 
never  visited  by  any  ship  except  tor  rhe  pur- 
pose of  collecting  turtles,  which  abound  on 
the  coast.  The  island  was  barely  described 
on  the  horizon,  and  was  not  to  he  noticed  at 
all  ;  but  as  Sir  Thomas  looked  at  it,  lie  was 
seized  by  an  unaccountable  desire  to  steer  to- 
wards it. 

He  felt  how  strange  such  a  wish  would  Rp- 
pear  to  his  crew,  and  tried  to  disregard  it,  but 
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in  vain.  His  desire  became  more  and  more 
urgent  and  distressing,  and  foreseeing  that  it 
would  soon  be  more  difficult  to  gratify  it,  he 
told  his  lieutenant  to  prepare  to  "put  about 
ship,"  and  steer  for  Ascension.  The  officer  to 
whom  he  spoke  ventured  respectfully  to  re- 
present that  changing  their  course  would 
grbatly  delay  them — that  just  at  that  moment 
the  men  \vere  going  to  their  dinner — that,  at 
least,  some  delay  might  be  allowed. 

But  these  arguments  seemed  to  increase 
Captain  Williams'  anxiety,  and  the  ship  was 
steered  towards  the  uninteresting  little  island. 
All  eyes  and  spy-glasses  were  now  fixed  upon 
it,  and  soon  something  was  perceived  on  the 
shore.  "  It  is  white — it  is  a  flag — it  must  be 
a  signal  1"  And  when  they  neared  the  shore 
it  was  ascertained  that  sixteen  men,  wrecked 
on  that  coast,  many  days  before,  and  suffer- 
ing the  extremity  of  hunger,  had  set  up  a  sig- 
nal, though  almost  without  a  hope  of  relief. — 
London  Spectator. 

From  The  Press. 
THE  SERVANT-GIRL  QUESTION. 

The  problem  of  living  every  day  becomes 
more  difficult  of  solution.  Modern  improve- 
ments on  old-fashioned  inconveniences,  labor- 
saving  machinery,  with  all  the  new  scientific 
adaptations  to  the  wants  of  common  life, 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
luxury,  the  love  of  elaboration  and  display, 
which  now  absorbs  the  time,  money,  and 
strength  of  American  women. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  is  the  cry  from  every 
household.  We  want  help,  and  we  get  hin-' 
d ranee  ;  we  want  knowledge  of  work  to  be 
performed,  and  we  get  only  the  most  lament- 
able ignorance.  It  is  servants  who  are  the 
plagues  and  nuisances  of  our  lives.  Let  us 
mend  the  servants,  or  make  new  ones. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  trouble  in  families  is  caused  by 
the  ignorance  and  waste  of  servants ;  but 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Is  it  theirs,  or  that  of  the 
mistress  who  yields  to  them  the  management 
of  her  domestic  affairs  while  she  is  dressing, 
visiting,  receiving  calls,  or  acting  as  direc- 
tress of  fashionable  benevolent  societies. 

"  We  have  five  servants,"  said  a  gentleman, 
the  other  day  ;  "  one  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  the  house  is  not  as  clean,  nor  am 
I  as  well  attended  to,  as  when  we  kept  but 
one,  and  my  wife  assisted  in  doing  the  work 
herself." 

That  "assisted  in  doing  the  work  herself" 
told  the  whole  story.  What  all  houses  need, 
is  the  aid  and  constant  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent mistress. 

We  are  unfortunate  in  this  country  in  hav- 
ing no  class  of  girls  who  are  willing  to  be 
put  in  training  for  servants.    American  girls 


will  wash,  scrub,  and  bake  at  home,  but  they 
consider  it  a  terrible  degradation  to  do  this 
for  money ;  and  the  idea  is  fostered  in  thera 
by  the  kind  of  labor  that  is  employed,  and 
the  scorn  with  which  women  of  every  degree, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  treat  the  propo- 
sition that  they  should  understand  household 
duties,  or,  in  common  parlance,  "  know  how 
to  do  their  own  work." 

Foreign  labor  might  be  trained,  and  insti- 
tutes have  been  planned  for  that  purpose; 
but  that  is  not  what  it  comes  here  for.  It 
comes  here  to  earn  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
send  at  least  a  part  of  it  home ;  and  anything 
that  would  interfere  with  that  praiseworthy 
object,  or  what  would  offer  the  suggestion  of 
incompetency,  would  be  treated  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  The  Irish  element,  as 
we  get  it,  does  not  value  training,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  should,  when,  in  its  present 
low  and  utterly  inefficient  state,  it  is  able  to 
command  three  times  the  wages  it  receives  at 
home. 

Co-operative  household  scheme?,  or  ser- 
vants' training-schools,  are  not  either  of  them 
what  we  at  present  most  want.  Now,  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  women  will  generally 
do  as  they  have  done  in  the  past — marry  ; 
become  wives  and  mothers,  responsible  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  homes  over 
which  they  preside;  and,  to  properly  fulfil 
these  duties,  they  require  thorough  and  care- 
ful initiation  into  every  department  of  house- 
hold labor.  Instead  of  training-schools  for 
servants,  we  should  have  training-schools  for 
mistresses;  or,  rather,  every  public  or  normal 
school  should  have  its  department  of  domes- 
tie  instruction  ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  made 
completely  practical,  it  could  at.  any  rate,  be 
theoretical  and  suggestive,  and  the  practice 
could  be  recommended  and  required  at 
home. 

An  immense  amount  of  money  is  spent  on 
the  education  of  children.  Why  not  devote 
a  small  portion  of  it  to  teaching  or  inculcating 
that  which  is  of  more  importance  to  girls 
than  all  besides? 

Apart  from  this,  making  it  a  department 
of  public  instruction  would  give  domestic 
work  respectability.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
American  women  that  it  is  scorned  and 
sneered  at  at  all.  The  labor  that  beautifies  our 
homes,  that  makes  them  attractive,  that  pre- 
pares the  food  which  is  essential  to  life  and 
health,  should  not  be  considered  degrading; 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
honorable  as  the  labor  and  profession  from 
which  the  household  derives  its  support. 

Cleanliness,  system,  accuracy,  good  judg- 
ment, and  fine  taste,  are  all  required  in  a 
cook  to  produce  perfect  results  ;  and  these 
qualities  can  hardly  be  expected  in  ignorant 
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persons  of  the  most  ordinary  parentage.  They 
are  the  growth  of  culture,  and  if  exemplified 
in  the  habits  of  mistresses,  and  in  the  customs 
and  rules  which  regulate  their  households, 
would  constitute  a  course  of  training  superior 
to  that  of  any  educational  institute. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  that,  when  the 
kitchen  is  left  to  servants,  order  and  system, 
for  the  most  part,  are  at  an  end — napkins  are 
used  for  wiping-towels,  towels  are  taken  for 
dish-cloths,  pots  and  pans  are  left  unscoured, 
shelves  and  windows  uncleaned  ;  spoons, 
forks,  and  knives  lose  their  handles,  and  are 
found  in  the  dust-heaps,  and  everything  ac- 
quires a  dingy,  dilapidated  appearance,  which 
grieves  the  very  soul  of  a  neat  housewife. 

There  is  a  great  beauty  and  pleasure  in  a 
clean,  well-ordered  kitchen,  and  in  cooking, 
if  one  knows  how  to  do  it  and  do  it  well.  It 
is  the  almost  universal  dirt  and  disorder 
found  in  this  department  that  makes  it  dis- 
tasteful. I  never  go  into  my  own  kitchen 
that  I  do  not  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  could  do  all  the  work  of  it  myself;  and 
I  envy  those  women  who  have  their  clean, 
fragrant,  sweet-smelling  closets  entirely  under 
their  own  control — who  can  keep  their  por- 
celain saucepans  for  their  proper  uses,  and 
their  new  tins  from  being  burnt  up,  and  the 
brightness  of  their  ranges  from  being  burnt 
out. 

Servants  will  tear  the  fire  out,  they  will  let 
it  go  down  to  its  last  grasp,  and  then  hurry 
it  up  with  wood  and  powerful  draughts.  They 
will  cook  dinner  in  one  hour,  instead  of 
three — crisping  meat  to  a  cinder  on  the  out- 
side, leaving  it  raw  within ;  or  boiling  soup 
or  chickens,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  a  stiff 
gallop,  that  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  to 
hear.  They  will  soil  every  dish  at  once,  fill 
every  pan  with  potato-skins  and  refuse,  and 
reduce  the  entire  kitchen  machinery  to  a 
chaotic  heap  before  they  commence  "  clean- 
ing up."  They  will  not  understand  that 
cooking  can  be  better  done,  and  with  infin- 
itely less  trouble,  upon  a  clean,  clear  range — 
with  the  dampers  closed,  the  fire  solid,  and 
such  as  will  need  no  replenishing  until  the 
various  processes  are  completed. 

They  will  not  understand,  when  left  to 
their  own  devices,  that  "cleaning  up"  can 
be  done  as  one  goes  along — that  cooking  a 
dinner  does  not  involve  necessarily  confusion 
and  chaos  ;  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
learn  all  this;  for,  in  addition  to  other  evils, 
their  right  to  reign  in  the  kitchen  has  boon 
admitted  as  supreme  by  the  abdication  of  the 
natural  sovereigns.  Servants  are  mistresses, 
and  resent  with  fierceness  any  interference 
in  their  department,  while,  the  owner  and 
nominal  proprietor  is  in  a  shivery  so  abject 
to  their  caprices  as  to  hardly  dare  venture 


an  opinion,  or  assert  a  right  to  a  thought  or 
idea  of  her  own. 

Schools  for  servants,  however,  will  not 
change  this  state  of  things  ;  the  more  they 
know,  the  more  absolute  will  be  their  au- 
thority, unless  their  mistress  know  something 
too.  What  households  need,  therefore,  are 
women  competent  to  preside  over  them,  and 
able  to  command,  by  their  absolute  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  domestic  work,  the  re- 
spect and  subordination  of  those  in  their 
employ. 

If  the  ladies  of  a  household  regularly  per- 
formed a  part  of  its  duties  such  labor  would 
no  longer  be  considered  degrading,  and  a 
much  better  class  of  girls  and  women  could 
be  obtained  for  domestic  service'.  Moreover, 
a  less  number  of  servants  w7ould  be  required  ;  _ 
in  cases  where  there  are  two  or  three 
daughters,  none  at  all,  or,  at  most,  only  one 
to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  house.  In  this 
way  the  work  would  be  better  performed,  and 
families  kept  at  half  the  expense;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  wrages  and  the  food  they 
eat,  there  is  the  waste,  the  wear,  and  the  tear 
of  articles  subjected  to  their  rough  or  cart- 
less  use,  and  the  cost  of  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy— not  a  small  item  in  city  housekeeping. 

With  the  comforts  and  convenience  that 
modern  skill  and  ingenuity  have  added  to 
our  homes,  there  is  little  to  be  dreaded  by 
even  fastidious  women  in  doing  "  their  own 
work,"  and  that  little  would  be  done  away 
with  if  we  had  sensible  houses  conducted  upon 
the  French  principle  of  complete  floors  ;  and, 
instead  of  keeping  a  tribe  of  expensive  ser- 
vants, put  washing  and  ironing  out,  and  re- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  performed  within  the  smaller  area. 

It  is  our  pride  of  display  that  makes  living 
so  difficult,  so  full  of  anxiety,  and  weariness. 
We  must  have  large  houses,  expensively 
heated,  lighted,  and  furnished:  we  must  have 
servants  to  keep  them  clean,  servants  must 
have  a  domain  of  their  own,  entirely  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mistress ;  and  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war. 

All  this  and  much  more  would  he  avoided, 
and  greater  comfort  Secured,  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  live  in  smaller  space,  have  fewer  ser- 
vants, and  exercise  our  faculties  in  the  proper 
direction  in  superintending,  at  least  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  our  own  houses,  and  promot- 
ing the  health  and  happiness  of  our  husbaud 
and  children, 

Our  principal  household  needs,  then,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  following  i 

Firxf.  Good  and  competent  mistresses  of 
households. 

tSccond.  Good  wives  and  mothers,  who  are 
not  willing  to  give  the  comfort,  health,  and 
happiness  of  husband  ami  children  wholly 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ignorant  ser- 
vants. 

Third.  Good  women,  who  will  conscien- 
spipusly  perform  their  part  as  instructors, 
helpers,  comforters,  and  consolers,  and  are 
willing  to  do  it  in  just  the  way  that  lies  open 
before  them. 

In  one  word,  it  is  good  and  competent  mis- 
tresses that  households  most  need,  and  who 
alone  can  make  good  servants.  Having  these, 
all  the  rest  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
— fewer  servants,  better  servants,  a  more 
sensible  mode  of  living,  less  extravagance, 
less  anxiety,  and  infinitely  more  domestic 
happiness. 

i  have,  moreover,  enough  of  faith  in  Ameri- 
can women  to  believe  that  all  this  will  come 
in  time.  They  will  soQn  learn  that  there  are 
other  uses  for  wealth  than  mere  display;  that 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  that  idleness  and  neglect  of  one's  facul- 
ties is  a  crime,  and  brings  its  punishment ;  and 
that  cultivating  them  and  putting  them  to 
the  best  use  gives  permanent  satisfaction,  and 
brings  a  blessing. 

I  subjoin  three  resolutions,  which  were 
written  for  presentation  to  a  Sorosis,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  establishing  in  New  York 
City  an  institute  for  the  training  of  servants  : 

Resolved,  That  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  training,  or  obtaining  efficient  house- 
hold labor,  is  in  the  false  idea  of  degradation 
attached  to  it. 

Resolved,  That  there  is  no  degradation  in 
the  labor  that  transforms  into  healthful,  ap- 
petizing food,  the  good  things  that  God  has 
given  us  ;  no  degradation  in  labor  that  pro- 
duces order  and  cleanliness  in  our  homes,  and 
renders  them  habitable  and  attractive  to  our 
husbands  and  children  ;  no  degradation  in  the 
labor  that  it  is  in  the  province  of  eveiy 
woman  to  perform,  or  know  how  to  perform ; 
and  that  we  recommed,  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  household  needs,  the 
cultivation  of  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
make  household  labor  respected  and  appre- 
ciated, and  render  American  girls  as  willing 
to  work  in  the  kitchens  and  nurseries  of  our 
houses  as  in  the  public  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  efforts  of  a  single 
institute,  no  matter  how  large  and  important, 
would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  vast  ocean  of 
family  requirements,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  great  question  of  household  training  should 
not  form  a  part  of  our  public  school  system  ; 
and  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend,  as 
the  best,  most  economical,  and  most  compre- 
hensive way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  the 
organization  of  departments  in  our  normal 
and  public  schools  where  girls  can  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  science  of  cook- 


ing and  housekeeping ;  where  they  can  be 
taught,  not  only  how  to  cook  a  beefsteak,  but 
also  how  much  of  the  best  that  is  in  us  de- 
pends on  always  having  that,  and  everything 
else  that  we  eat,  prepared  in  the  best  manner, 
and  with  the  grace  that  comes  of  love,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience. 


GREAT  GOOD  IN  SMALL  DEEDS. 

It  is  common  to  use  the  terms,  great  and 
small,  in  speaking  of  actions,  occasions  and 
duties,  in  reference  to  our  first  and  outward 
impressions  of  them.  But  as  some  of  the 
meanest-looking  agents  in  nature  are  the 
most  operative,  so  many  of  the  duties  or 
actions  that  we  call  the  most  insignificant, 
are  really  more  important  and  influential 
than  those  which  utter  themselves  by  a  loud 
report.  A  money  transaction  may  involve  a 
million,  while  another  concerns  but  a  single 
dollar,  and  yet  the  latter,  from  the  influences 
connected  with  it,  may  cause  vastly  greater 
consequences  than  the  former;  although  be- 
cause they  are  so  silently  and  perhaps  inevit- 
ably working  themselves  out,  we  call  the  one 
transaction  trifling,  while  the  other,  from  the 
amount  of  money  it  transfers,  we  call  im- 
portant. Indeed  the  outward  results  form 
but  a  poor  index  to  the  true  value  of  actions, 
while  the  hidden  and  inner  effects  work  with 
an  energy  that,  could  we  but  witness  it,  would 
correct  our  judgments  concerning  what  we 
habitually  call  great  and  small. 

Small  things  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
life.  The  holidays,  or  great  days,  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  year.  Existence  is  made  up 
of  simple  repetitions  of  the  thoughts  con- 
ceived, objects  seen,  words  uttered  and  actions 
done  in  one  single  day,  and  what  we  call 
critical  occasions  are  but  the  rare  exceptions 
of  life.  And  yet,  as  we  look  back  on  a  life 
completed,  how  momentous,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  it  appears.  Some  of  the  most  efficient 
men,  however  comprehensive  their  minds  may 
have  been,  have  been  men  of  detail.  .  .  . 
Detail  is  an  element  of  success  that  no  breadth 
of  plan  or  enthusiasm  of  desire  can  dispense 
with.  Eminence  in  learning  can  only  be 
attained  through  patient  drudgery  of  daily 
study.  The  most  solid  fortunes  are  gained 
by  small  and  gradual  accumulations,  and 
minute  but  constant  acts  of  frugality,  hourly 
industry  and  toil.  The  great  advances  in 
civilization,  in  science  and  in  art,  are  made 
by  small  instalments.  The  trees  and  the 
corn  do  not  leap  into  maturity,  but  climb 
upward,  little  by  little.  So,  by  following  out 
daily  duties,  trifling  though  they  may  appear, 
and  putting  into  them  the  whole  vitality  of 
their  nature,  men  become  truly  efficient  in 
every  sphere. 

In   men's  relations  to  others,  the  same 
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truth  is  equally  potent.  Many  would  leap 
into  the  sea,  or  rush  into  the  flames,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  dear  friend,  but  the  thousand 
opportunities  of  anticipating  the  happiness 
or  comfort  of  that  person  are  more  eloquent 
proofs  of  affection.  No  one  can  pass  a  single 
day  without  numerous  opportunities  of  add- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him  by 
little  acts  or  words,  which,  though  they  may 
seem  trifling,  are  in  reality  the  material  of 
which  is  built  the  great  edifice  of  mutual 
affection.  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
be  faithful  in  little  things  than  to  be  bold  in 
what  we  call  great  ones.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  requires  less  piety  to  be  a  martyr  for 
the  truth's  sake  than  to  maintain  a  perfect 
and  guileless  integrity  in  the  common  tran- 
sactions of  life.  The  ordinary  spheres  of  daily 
life,  the  small  duties  of  the  office,  the  shop, 
the  school,  the  family,  are  more  calculated  to 
promote  religion  in  the  heart,  if  its  principles 
are  carried  into  them,  than  any  artificial  or 
extraordinary  occasions  of  excitement.  Cha- 
racter can  only  accomplish  its  stature  by  grow- 
ing. The  every-day  duties  of  life  are  the 
soil,  and  the  true  principles  of  right  which 
should  guide  them  are  like  the  sun,  which 
ripens  and  perfects  the  fruit.  No  grand  or 
admirable  characters  have  ever  been  formed 
without  filling  well  the  ordinary  and  smaller 
offices  of  life. 

These  are  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  all,  while  genius,  talent  and  rare  gifts  are 
but  the  possession  of  the  few.  He  who  never 
thrusts  himself  on  public  notice  by  any  sig- 
nal act  may  yet  attain  a  commanding  influ- 
ence and  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
world.  A  carefulness  of  honor,  truth  and 
goodness  in  humble  things  is  a  stronger  proof 
of  uprightness  than  the  most  distinguished 
acts  or  sacrifices.  The  weight  of  confidence 
and  respect  that  such  a  life  insures  is  a  most 
powerful  agent,  noiseless  and  not  suddenly 
appreciated,  but  gradually  shining  on  all, 
because  full  of  light,  rebuking  evil,  strength- 
ening good,  and  spreading  its  moral  influ- 
ences in  all  directions. — Philada.  Ledger. 

Beneficent,  real  and  lasting  greatness  is 
never  achieved  by  zealotry  in  the  cause  of 
any  dogma  or  by  conformity  to  any  creed. 
Great  men — the  truly  and  forever  great — 
refuse  to  mingle  in  petty  squabbles  about  im- 
palpable points  of  faith.  They  stand  above 
the  din  of  such  noisy  word-battles,  keeping 
their  eyes  steadily  upon  the  central  sun  of 
truth.  These  are  the  men  who  really  forged 
the  chain  of  science  which  unit  es  the  present 
to  ancient  times,  and  not  thosesysteni  builders 
whose  works  have  crumbled  like  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  from  the  same  cause — a  mad  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  heavens,  and  to  infer  (he 


nature  of  the  spiritual  from  that  of  the  ma; 
terial  world. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Very  often  have  I  been  in  sweet  compan- 
ionship with  thee  during  the  few  past  days, 
although  in  spiritual  poverty  ;  but  I  have  re- 
membered, for  our  mutual  encouragement, 
that  no  new  thing  has  happened ;  for  even 
the  illustrious  Paul  knew  how  to  be  abased 
as  well  as  how  to  abound,  and  by  ail  things 
he  was  instructed.  May  we  be  able  to  say  as 
he  said,  "  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state 
I  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 

It  is  good  to  attain  a  stability  in  the  Truth, 
so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  "  frames  and  feel- 
ings," but  to  know  a  firm  abiding  in  the 
faith,  that  whatever  may  be  dispensed  to  us 
by  a  wise  and  merciful  Father  is  for  the  best. 
Surely  we  know  that  he  compassionates  us, 
even  in  our  infirmities.  He  knoweth  our 
frames  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

Thy  inquiry,  "  Dost  thou  ever  sit  low 
enough  to  be  willing  to  share  my  spiritual 
faring?"  may  be  thus  answered  :  I  believe  our 
spiritual  dwelling  places  are  near  together. 
We  are  sometimes  found,  like  one  of  old,  sit- 
ting at  the  King's  gate,  interceding  for  our 
own  lives,  and  those  of  the  people  most  dear 
to  llS) — the  household  of  the  same  faith  ;  at 
others  a  little  raised,  animated  by  living 
faith,  and  feeling  that,  the  Father's  love  is 
over  us.  Surely  in  all  states  and  conditions 
He  will  be  our  all-sufficient  Helper  ;  and 
though  difficulties  and  discouragements  may 
surround  or  be  in  our  path,  He  will  make  a 
way  for  us  to  advance  in  our  spiritual  jour- 
ney ;  yes,  as  surely  as  He  made  "a  way 
through  the  sea  and  a  path  through  the 
mighty  waters"  for  his  people  formerly,  hot 
us  then  in  low  seasons  keep  this  faith  and 
hope,  which  will  be  "an  anchor  to  the  soul 
both  sure  and  steadfast." 


It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  "  cast  our- 
selves down,"  nor  to  give  place  to  discourag- 
ing thoughts  and  views  of  outset  ves  or  Others, 
so  tar  as  to  disqualify  or  discourage  us  from 
doing  our  duty  and  fulfilling  our  trust  1  re- 
member once  hearing  dear  George  DiHwyn 
testify  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  that  "wheneverthe  1  ord  opened 
the  mouth  ofone  of  His  servants  to  speak, 
lie  at  the  same  time  opened  an  oar  to  hear."" 
We  are  liable  to  give  way  to  more  or  less 
discouragement  on  looking  outward  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  much  if  any  fruit  or 
geed  effect  produced  or  arising  from  the 
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labor  bestowed.  I  may  relate  some  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  dear  old  John 
Simpson  and  myself  when  I  was  accompany- 
ing him  on  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Trenton 
meeting,  and  others  who  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive him,  though  they  were  members  of 
other  religions  denominations.  I  remarked  to 
him  when  we  were  riding  to  some  of  the  dis- 
tant families,  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  labor  of  latter  time  bestowed  upon  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  ;  that  the  members  of  the 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  had  recently  been 
visited  by  concerned  Friends,  and  now  he 
was  performing  a  visit  over  here,  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  if  any  fruit  pro- 
duced by  it  all.  I  thought  it  was  discourag- 
ing. John  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  reply 
an  honest  Welsh  Friend  made  to  one  that 
had  remarked  much  as  I  had  just  done.  "  It 
is  not  said,  'Well  done  good  and  successful  ser- 
vant; but  it  is  said,  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant."  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  appropriate  and  worth  remembering. 
The  conversation  took  place  in  my  young 
life,  and  it  has  often  been  brought  to  my  re- 
collection and  been  of  use  to  me.  Sure 
enough,  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  success 
of  our  labors  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  mind  the  light  and  grace 
of  God  and  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty. 

^FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  8,  1869 

Home  Amusements. — A  note  from  an 
aged  Friend  expresses  an  apprehension  that 
one  of  our  late  selected  articles  encourages  "in- 
dulgences, which,  if  persisted  in,  will  tend  to 
alienate  our  love  from  our  Father  in  Heaven." 
We  appreciate  his  concern,  but,  on  referring 
to  the  article  alluded  to, — "  Letter  to  Farmers' 
Daughters,"  in  No.  3  of  present  vol., — we  con- 
clude our  friend  has  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer. 

The  paragraph  commencing  with  "  Pa- 
rents" is  simply  an  endorsement  of  the  old 
adage,  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  The  next  two  paragraphs  tell  us 
the  importance  of  trying  to  make  home  hap- 
py— a  view  with  which  we  can  all  unite. 

If  the  daughters  of  a  family  can,  by  a  little 
effort,  form  some  pleasant  surprise,  or  furnish 
material  for  a  happy  evening  at  home,  and 
thus  make  their  own  family  circle  more  at- 
tractive to  their  fathers  or  brothers  than  the 
gay  party  elsewhere,  where  the  "  billiard  table" 


and  the  intoxicating  cup  are  permitted,  surely 
it  is  cause  of  gratulation  rather  than  cause 
of  offence. 

A  happy  evening  at  home,  not  "once  in  a 
year,"  but  habitually,  will  go  far  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  young  men  from  fashion- 
able vices,  and  our  young  women  from  parti- 
cipation in  those  scenes  which  are  at  best  but 
nurseries  of  vanity  and  folly. 

We  think  that  the  concern  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter  simply  was  that  our  homes  be  made 
places  of  pure  and  rational  enjoyment,  and 
not  merely  places  of  labor.  Were  this  so,  we 
would  more  frequently  than  we  do,  find 
around  the  evening  table  the  whole  family^ — 
father  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters — and 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  family 
gatherings  cannot  be  overestimated. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  "H.  J." 
to  the  article  entitled  "Prayer"  in  our  last 
number,  where  we  think  he  will  find  his  own 
views  fully  expressed. 

Married,  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of 
Charles  W.  Packer,  1224  Brown  St.,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  Wm.  James,  of  Bucks  Co.,  to  Lucille  W. 
Broughton,  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  16th  nit.,  at  the  residence  of  John  C. 
Shepherd,  near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Amos  B.  Shaw, 
aged  62  years. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  Second  month,  1869,  at  the 

residence  of  her  husband,  after  a  brief  illness,  Han- 
nah H.,  wife  of  Samuel  H.  Hoopes,  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thos.  Hicks,  of  London  Grove.  Kind,  gentle 
and  unobtrusive  in  her  manners,  with  simplicity 
and  humility  as  her  crowning  virtues,  and  possess- 
ing sound  judgment,  this  dear  Friend  was  admira- 
bly qualified  to  be  useful  as  a  wise  counsellor,  not 
only  to  those  in  the  morning  of  life,  but  to  admin- 
ister comfort  and  enjoyment  to  declining  age.  As 
a  faithful  wife,  a  concerned  mother,  a  loving  daugh- 
ter and  sister,  and  a  true  and  steadfast  friend,  we 
feel  that  in  her  death  we  have  indeed  sustained  a 
loss. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  London  Grove,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  Third  mo.,  1869,  having  just 
entered  his  87th  year,  Thomas  Hicks,  long  a  highly 
esteemed  member  and  elder  of  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting.  As  this  dear  aged  pilgrim  gradu- 
ally approached  the  border  land  which  divides 
between  earth  and  heaven,  his  spiritual  raiment 
became  visibly  more  pure  and  beautiful,  while 
meekness  and  sweetness,  mingled  with  deep  grati- 
tude, was  manifested  for  the  many  mercies  vouch- 
safed. The  atmosphere  of  his  chamber  seemed  to 
be  laden  with  odors  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  to 
purify  in  measure  all  that  were  privileged  to  come 
within  its  hallowed  influence.  To  a  friend  who 
came  to  see  him,  he  remarked,  "All  are  favors; 
nothing  but  favors  ;"  and  to  some  others  who  were 
watching  with  him,  "  You  have  done  all  you  can  to 
make  me  comfortable  ;  my  peace  flows  as  a  river — 
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peace,  peace,  peace."  The  writer  of  this  brief  no- 
tice has  no  desire  to  eulogize  or  raise  a  monument 
to  the  dead,  but  feels  drawn  to  bring  into  view  the 
fact  that  the  everlasting  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
which  this  dear  aged  Friend  has  so  long  professed, 
proved  unto  him  in  the  awful  hour  of  dissolution 
no  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  a  sustaining  power, 
that  robbed  death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory.  A.  L.  S. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

The  General  Conference  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  Fifth  month  7th,  at  7|  o'clock.  Also  on 
Fifth-day  evening,  Fifth  month"  13th,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  Race  St.  Meeting-house.  All  interested  are  in- 
vited. 

Eli  M.  Lamb, 
Lydia  C.  Stabler 


Clerh 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  Sreet 
Meeting-house  on  Second-day  evening,  Fifth  month 
10th,  at  8  o'clock.   The  Annual  Report  will  be  read 
and  other  business  transacted.    All  are  invited. 

Thomas  W.  Garrigues,  ^  7 
Phebe  W.  Foulkb,  Klerks. 
A  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  Education,  more  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
class  institution  of  learning  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house  on 
Third-day  evening,  Fifth  month  11th,  atf  8  o'clock. 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
This  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Race 
St.  Meeting-house  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Fifth  mo. 
12th,  at  8  o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  the  continued 
interest  of  Friends  in  this  long  oppressed  people 
will  be  evidenced  by  a  large  attendance. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  7 
 ,  AnnbCoopbb,    }  Clerks' 

BOOK  table. 

Friends'  Books,  &c,  may  be  purchased  in  the 
Library  Room  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house  during  the 
week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
SWAETHMOEE  COLLEGE. 

I  agree  with  H.  J.  that  "  Language  being 
intended  as  the  'vehicle  of  thought,'  we 
should  aim  to  make  it  the  faithful  exponent 
of  our  affections  and  feelings  whenever  the 
occasion  calls  forth  the  expression  thereof;" 
and  inasmuch  as  I  accord  with  the  foregoing 
view,  I  cannot  accept  your  correspondent's 
reflections  upon  the  use  of  the  word  "  pray," 
in  reference  to  the  completion  of  Swar'th- 
more  College,  as  legitimate. 

I  certainly  regard  the  expression,  "  Let  us 
pray  for  completion  of  Swarthmore,"  <fcc.,  as 
appropriate  and  consistent.  Is  not  that  In- 
stitution intended  as  a  benediction — a  prac- 
tical^ testimonial  of  the  interest  its, projectors 
feel  in  what  they  consider  a  good,  and  a  most 
effective  instrumentality  in  the  education  of 
the  immortal  mind  ?  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  most  fitting  tribute  of  interest  and  affection 
to  the  youth  of  the  Society  and  to  others,  and 
embraces  a  parent!* highest, holiest,  and  most 

engrossing  trust— the  right  education  of  his  in  the  darkest  hour  of  its  eventful  sin 


child — why  may  we  not  regard  it  as  much  an 
altar  raised  to  the  Infinite,  as  was  that  of 
Jacob,  in  acknowledgment  that  "  God  was 
with  him  in  the  way  that  he  went?" 

The  intellect,  the  affections,  man's  highest 
interests,  and  his  most  sacred  devotional  as- 
pirations, are  so  connected  and  so  dependent 
one  upon  another,  that  we  may  not  attempt 
to  dissever  them. 

Are  not  the  cultivation  and  enlargement 
of  the  intellect,  the  judgment  and  the  reason, 
quite  as  important  a  duty  as  the  training  of 
the  religious  sentiments,  and  especially  so,  as 
the  right  direction  and  application  of  the 
latter  are  so  directly  dependent  upon  the  en- 
lightened condition  of  the  former?  The 
affirmative  to  this  must  follow,  if  we  keep  in 
mind  a  most  conclusive  principle — that  the 
conscience  will  invariably  follow  the  judg- 
ment, and  secure  its  approval  only  by  yield- 
ing to  the  dictation  of  the  latter.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  an  eminent  example  of  the 
foregoing  proposition,  when  he  declared,  "I 
have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day,"  notwithstanding  he  had  per- 
secuted "unto  the  death,  binding  and  deliver- 
ing into  prisons  both  men  and  women  !"  His 
judgment  was  in  error,  and  his  conscience 
sustained  him  in  that  error. 

The  object  of  Swarthmore  College  is  to 
educate  all  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and 
hence  that  they  may  all  rejoice  together ;  and 
is  not  this  a  work  for  which  every  lover  of 
the  race  may  and  should  reverently  pray  ? 
Do  not  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the  di- 
vine attributes  conferred  upon  man  by  the 
God  of  his  being,  and  which  connect  him  so 
closely  with  the  Father,  claim  our  grateful 
acknowledgment,  and  may  not  the  acceptable 
prayer  ascend  that  the  instrumentalities  for 
the  right  advancement  of  these  may  more 
and  more  increase  and  be  multiplied?  And 
while  the  mental  appeal  is  made,  may  the 
open  hand  lend  of  its  abundant  means  in  the 
aid  which  is  now  invoked,  that  the  work  may 
go  on  to  an  early  completion.  In  such  a  bo- 
quest  we  give  something  to  posterity,  the 
value  of  which,  at  present,  we  may  not  at- 
tempt to  estimate.  How  true  it  is  that  its 
founder  and  benefactor  nerds  no  other  monu- 
ment, at  the  hands  of  men,  than  that  of  Yas- 
sar  Co  liege ! 

Let  me,  as  I  draw  to  the  conclusion  of  I 
longer  article  than  1  intended,  say,  for  those 

who  are  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  their  efforts  for  the  completion  ami  open- 
ing of  Swarthmore,  that  they  deserve  every 
encouragement  in  their  unselfish  labor  of 
love;  and  if  the  same  unfaltering  zeal  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  furtherance  of  this  work, 
which  blessed  the  Anti  Slavery  engagement 
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with  a  pro  slavery  Church  and  State,  its  com- 
pletion is  "even  at  the  doors."  I  have  a 
letter  written  in  1841,  (and  the  writer  has 
lived  to  see  the  slave's  enfranchisement,)  from 
a  dear  friend  in  New  York  city,  expressing 
the  exigency  of  the  sacred  cause,  and  speci- 
fying, at  that  moment,  an  indispensable  in- 
strumentality, with  the  added  assurance  that 
"his  own  efforts  should  be  unfailing  to  col- 
lect the  necessary  outlay,  though  he  should 
have  to  beg  it  in  the  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar!"  His  determination  inspired  others, 
and  the  work  was  accomplished,  which,  with 
other  agencies,  has  ultimately  ,  brought  its 
blessings  on  millions  ! 

I  notice  the  Editorial  in  the  last  Intelli- 
gencer upon  the  progress  of  Swarth more,  and 
I  would  say  to  the  Women's  Committee 
named  therein — "  Let  your  zeal  be  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  your  efforts  will  be  blessed 
to  yourselves,  and  to  the  children,  whose  edu- 
cational interests  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  your  own  life  and  being." 

Poughkeepsie,  4th  mo.  21st,  1869.     N.  B. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EARLY  GARDENING. 
THE  HOT-BED. 

The  unusually  dry  weather  which  prevails 
in  this  section,  (Philadelphia,)  if  it  continues, 
is  likely  to  make  early  gardening  a  failure. 
Those  who  have  profited  by  the  use  of  the 
hot-bed  have  at  this  time  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  egg-plants,  ready  to  be  set  out  so  soon  as 
a  good  rain  comes. 

As  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  the 
hot-bed  to  be  of  much  further  use,  it  seems 
almost  useless,  at  this  time,  to  give  directions 
for  its  construction.  With  the  present  very 
early  spring,  almost  any  tender  vegetables 
might  now  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
with  safety. 

Those  who  desire  to  raise  sweet  potatoes, 
will  not  find  it  too  late  to  start  them  advan- 
tageously in  this  way. 
p  The  frame  of  a  hot-bed  is  constructed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold-frame, 
which  has  been  already  described,  but  the 
earth  should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  21 
feet,  to  contain  the  heating  material.  This 
is  composed  of  horse  manure,  fresh  from  the 
stable,  and  good  earth,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
the  half  decayed  leaves  from  the  woods — in 
equal  parts,  and  well  mixed,  by  putting  a 
layer  of  manure  and  then  one  of  the  leaves — 
and  then  turning  it  over  and  over  till  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated.  It  should  then 
be  formed  into  a  heap,  which  should  be  large 
enough  to  generate  heat  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  care  should  be  taken  on  this 
point  to  prevent  delay.  Soon  as  steam  be- 
gins to  escape  from  the  heap  it  must  be  turned 


over  and  well  shaken  out,  formed  again  into 
a  pile  and  left  for  a  second  fermentation, 
which  will  occur  in  about  three  days.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  excavation 
made  in  the  frame.  It  must  be  beaten  with 
the  fork  and  trodden  down  regularly,  so  as 
to  be  of  a  uniform  solidity,  and  filled  in  to 
the  depth  of  2J  feet.  The  sash  should  now 
be  put  on  and  the  frame  kept  closed  until  heat 
generates  ;  new  beginners  are  often  unsuccess- 
ful by  being  in  too  great  haste  to  plant. 

The  heat  indicated  by  a  thermometer  should 
at  first  be  100  degrees,  but  after  three  days, 
it  usually  falls  to  90  degrees ;  it  is  time  then 
to  prepare  the  surface  soil,  which  should  be 
well-rotted  compost  and  good  loam :  one 
part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter ; 
spread  evenly  over  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  ; 
refuse  hops  from  breweries  are  recommended 
by  some  instead  of  compost.  The  bed  is  now 
ready  for  any  purpose  to  which  its  use  is  ap- 
plied. It  will  be  seen  that  its  preparation 
requires  from  9  to  12  days  from  the  time  of 
composting  the  heating  material. 

For  tomatoes,  pepper  and  egg-plants,  the 
bed  should  be  ready  by  the  15th  of  Third 
month.  Our  tomatoes  were  sown  on  the  17th, 
and  are  now  growing  vigorously  in  the  cold- 
frame,  to  which  they  were  removed  two  weeks 
ago  ;  they  are  large  enough  to  set  out  in  the 
open  ground,  but  this  would  hardly  be  safe 
before  the  middle  of  Fifth  month. 

For  starting  sweet  potatoes,  the  top  soil 
should  be  sand-mixed  with  leaf-mould  to  the 
same  depth,  (six  inches,)  and  the  bed  pre- 
pared near  the  middle  of  Fourth  month.  It 
is  customary  to  split  the  large  tubers  length- 
wise, and  lay  them  closely  together,  the  cut 
side  down,  and  then  sprinkle  the  same  sandy 
compost  over  them  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 
No  water  should  be  applied  to  these  until 
they  begin  to  grow.  They  are  ready  to  plant 
out  in  six  weeks. 

Two  points  are  essential  to  success  after 
the  bed  is  planted, — covering  up  at  night  and 
giving  air  through  the  day.  It  is  safest  to 
cover  all  tender  plants  until  the  10th  of  Fifth 
month  ;  hardy  ones  may  be  exposed  by  the 
1st  of  Fourth  month. 

The  thermometer  is  the  only  guide;  when- 
ever it  indicates  75,  it  is  safe  to  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air,  care  of  course  to  be  taken  as  re- 
gards the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  if  a 
cold  wind  be  blowing,  though  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  a  very  little  will  suffice.  If  the  day 
be  calm  and  mild,  more  may  be  admitted  ;  it 
should  not  go  below  55  at  any  time. 

The  covers  for  the  hot-bed  should  be  either 
closely-fitting,  light,  pine  shutters,  or  strawr 
mats,  which  any  of  our  farmers'  boys  know 
how,  or  can  easily  be  taught,  to  make ;  they 
I  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  sash,  to 
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hang  down  a  few  inches  on  either  side,  that 
they  may  entirely  protect  from  any  cold  cur- 
rent of  air. 

That  every  objection  as  to  the  time  and 
trouble  may  be  removed,  I  would  say  use  old 
carpet,  bed-quilts,  or  anything  else  of  the 
sort  that  is  of  no  other  use,  provided  that  it 
is  light  and  warm. 

After  the  plants  have  all  been  removed, 
the  bed  may  be  used  as  a  cold  frame.  Before 
it  can  be  available  as  a  hot-bed  again,  it  must 
be  dug  out  to  the  original  depth,  and  all  the 
process  before  explained  repeated.  The  soil 
removed  is  the  very  best  for  potting,  or  for 
cold  frames. 

4th  mo.  28th.  L.  J.  R. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  refreshing  rain 
has  quite  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
country — every  little  plant  and  shrub  is 
looking  up  with  gladness.  Those  who  have 
been  waiting  to  set  out  the  products  of  their 
hot-beds  have  now  a  fine  opportunity,  which 
they  should  not  fail  to  use. 

From  the  Oregon  Statesman. 
THE  OREGON  "  NIAGARA." 

The  Shoshone  Falls — Eagle  Rock — The  Two 
Sentinels — The  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
Snake  River  is  the  south  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, having  the  alternate  name  of  Lewis 
River.  The  valley  of  the  Snake  lies  along 
an  almost  direct  line  from  the  South  Pass  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  early  days  it 
furnished  the  most  practicable  route  overland 
to  the  Pacific.  In  its  descent  over  the  elevated 
plains  of  Idaho,  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  whence  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Snake  River  forms  the  great 
Shoshone  Falls.  The  river  here  runs  through 
a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  which  widens  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  precipitate  cliffs,  the 
summit  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  rapids,  and  so  steep 
that  the  traveller  can  only  descend  at  one 
point — an  old  Indian  trail,  its  numerous 
windings  making  it  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Following  this  trail  slowly  and  carefully,  the 
tourist  will  in  due  time  find  himself  standing 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  a  level  with 
the  rapids,  and  overlooking  the  falls.  The 
width  of  the  river  at  this  point  has  been 
variously  estimated — we  thought  it  at  least 
two  hundred  yards.  The  rapids  here  form  a 
series  of  cascades,  ranging  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  each  in  height,  and  just  below  them 
the  river,  in  an  unbroken  mass,  leaps  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  into  the  bottomless  pit 
below.  The  course  of  the  river  at,  this  point 
is  almost  diu>  east  and  west;  the  eontonr  of 
the  falls  is  that  of  an  irregular  horse-shoe, 
and  their  widt  h,  following  the  course  of  the 
water,  is  at  least  four  hundred  yards.  Al- 


though the  river  is  not  quite  as  wide  at  this 
point  as  the  Niagara  River,  the  falls  are 
higher  and  quite  as  beautiful.  The  most 
complete  view  of  the  falls,  including  the 
river  above  and  below  the  rapids,  cliffs  and 
surrounding  scenery,  is  obtained  from  Look- 
out Point.  Lookout  Point  is  a  narrow  cape 
of  rocks  projecting  from  the  main  bluff  about 
three  hundred  yards  lower  down  on  the  river 
than  the  fall,  so  narrow  that  two  persons  can- 
not walk  abreast.  Standing  upon  this  point, 
we  will  endeavor  to  name  the  prominent 
places  of  interest.  The  first  object  that  at- 
tracts our  attention  is  Eagle  Rock,  a  perpen- 
dicular pillar  or  rock,  about  100  feet  in 
height,  rising  from  the  main  cataract.  On 
the  topmost  peak  of  this  rock  an  American 
eagle  has  built  his  eyrie,  a  fitting  point  for 
our  national  bird — long  may  he  live  to  oc- 
cupy his  unique  and  romantic  abode.  Just 
above,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  cataract, 
is  Ballard  Island,  a  small  rocky  island  covered 
with  cedar  and  juniper  trees.  Several  smaller 
islands,  to  the  right  and  left  cf  the  large  one, 
or  Ballard  Island,  add  to  the  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  two  senti- 
nels— two  huge  rocky  pillows — are  one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side  over- 
looking the  falls,  and  remind  one  of  grim 
sentinels  guarding  their  object.  Lower  down 
the  river,  and  from  a  higher  standpoint,  one 
can  observe  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the 
whole — the  falls,  the  foaming  rapids,  Eagle 
Rock,  the  two  sentinels,  the  huge  pillars  of 
perpetual  spray  rising  from  the  bottom  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  cataract,  but  extend- 
ing as  it  rises  to  either  side,  and  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  many-colored  rainbows  which 
shed  a  halo  of  glory  upon  the  whole  scene. 
Still  lower  down  the  river  is  Prospect  gulch. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  party,  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  determined  to  at- 
tempt, through  the  gulch,  to  reach  the  river 
below  the  falls.  They  lowered  themselves 
fifty  feet  on  the  rope  down  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  a  rocky  cliff.  Reaching  firm  ground, 
they  managed,  with  but  little  difficulty,  to 
scramble  down  about  500  yards  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Arriving  there,  they  found  that 
their  troubles  had  just  begun  :  they  were  600 
yards  from  the  fails,  to  reach  which  their 
path  lay  around  and  over  some  huge  boul- 
ders of  slippery  rock,  winding  along  the 
of  the  steep  banks,  and  then  through  the 
foaming  and  boiling  waters,  the  heavy  swells 
of  which  reminded  them  strikingly  of  the 
breakers  from  the  sea  shore.  Finally  they 
reached  a  point  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
falls.  Their  journey  here  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  by  the  shelving  of  the  rocks  into 
deep  water.  The  wind  struck  this  point  with 
such  violence  that  they  feared  to  truM  them- 
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selves  in  an  erect  posture.  On  their  knees 
they  held  with  their  hands  to  the  overhang- 
ing brush  to  prevent  being  blown  into  the 
river.  We  think  that  one  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend the  immensity  of  the  sheet  of  water 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  until  he  can 
gaze  upward  as  we  did.  This  point  is  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds.  The  Shoshone  Falls,  as 
a  whole,  will  compare  favorably  with  Niag- 
ara. Those  of  our  party  who  have  been  in 
both  places,  pronounce  the  former  superior 
in  many  respects.  In  beauty  and  wildness  of 
scenery  the  Shoshone  cannot  be  surpassed  ; 
Niagara  exceeds  in  magnitude  only. 

Selected. 
THE  PLAYMATES. 
Two  careless,  happy  children, 

Up  when  the  east  was  red, 
And  never  tired  and  never  still, 

Till  the  sun  has  gone  to  bed  ; 
Helping  the  wind  in  winter 

To  toss  the  snows  about  ; 
Gathering  the  early  flowers, 

When  spring-time  called  the  in  out ; 
Playing  among  the  windrows 

Where  the  mowers  mowed  the  hay  ; 
Finding  the  place  where  the  skylark 

Had  hidden  her  nest  away  ; 
Treading  the  cool  damp  furrows 

Behind  the  shining  plow  ; 
Up  in  the  barn  with  the  swallows, 

And  sliding  over  the  mow  ; 
Pleased  with  the  same  old  stories, 

Heard  a  thousand  times  ; 
Believing  all  the  wonders 

Written  in  tales  or  rhymes  ; 
Counting  the  hours  in  summer 

When  even  a  day  seemed  long  ; 
Counting  the  hours  in  winter 

Till  the  time  of  leaves  and  song, 
Thinking  it  took  forever 

For  little  children  to  grow, 
And  that  seventy  years  of  a  life-time 

Never  could  come  and  go. 
Oh,  I  knew  they  were  happier  children 

Than  the  world  may  again  see, 
For  one  was  my  little  playmate, 

And  one,  ah  !  one  was  me  ! 
A  sad-faced  man  and  woman, 

Leagues  and  leagues  apart, 
Doing  their  work  as  best  they  may 

With  weary  hand  and  heart ; 
Shrinking  from  winters  tempests, 

And  summer's  burning  heat ; 
Thinking  that  skies  were  brighter 

And  flowers  were  once  more  sweet ; 
Wondering  why  the  skylark 

So  early  tries  his  wings  : 
And  if  green  fields  are  hidden 

Beyond  the  gate  where  he  sings  ; 
Feeling  that  time  is  slipping 

Faster  and  faster  away  ; 
That  a  day  is  but  as  a  moment, 

And  the  years  of  life  as  a  day  ; 
Seeing  the  heights  and  places 

Others  have  reached  and  won  ; 
Sighing  o'er  things  accomplished, 

And  things  that  are  left  undone  , 
And  yet  still  trusting,  somehow, 

In  His  own  good  time  to  become 


Again  as  little  children, 

In  their  Heavenly  Father's  home. 
One  crowding  memories  backward, 

In  the  busy,  restless  mart, 
One  pondering  on  them  ever, 

And  keeping  them  in  her  heart ; 
Going  on  by  their  separate  pathways 

To  the  same  eternity — 
And  one  of  these  is  my  playmate, 

And  one,  alas  !  is  me  ! 


HOW  WE  SET  THE  STEAM  TO  WOEK. 
We  have  robbed  the  mine,  we  have  kindled  the 
flame, 

And  lighted  the  fire  so  bright ; 
We  have  made  a  prison,  the  strongest  on  earth, 

To  hold  in  the  "  water-sprite." 
Then  out  he  comes,  with  a  rush  and  roar, 

In  a  scalding,  cataract  shower  ; 
"  Very  well,"  quoth  we,  "  come  out  if  you  will, 

Provided  you  yield  us  power." 
And  we  guide  him,  and  turn  him,  and  twist  him 
about, 

In  a  narrow  and  straightened  road, 
And  we  make  him  to  pull,  and  struggle,  and  shout, 

Till  he  moves  the  heaviest  load. 
So  he  turns  the  mill  and  works  the  mine, 

And  takes  our  ships  to  sea  ; 
He  ploughs  the  land,  and  he  moves  the  sand, 

And  he  mows  the  meadow  lea. 
Wp  found  him  cold,  we  have  made  him  hot ; 

He  was  slow,  and  weary,  and  wet ; 
We  move  him  about  from  place  to  place, 

And  we  make  him  puff  and  sweat. 
Aha  !  old  sprite  !  we  have  got  you  now, 

And  never  will  let  you  loose ; 
We  have  you  enchained,  and  will  manage  your 
powers 

By  the  wheel  and  the  iron  noose. 

— Builder. 

From  Macmiilan's  Magazine. 
TWO  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  Under  Side. 

(Concluded  from  page  144.) 

Three  days  later  we  went  up  to  London  to 
see  Sarah  at  the  Refuge.  It  was  two  days 
before  Christmas,  and  the  Charing  Cross 
Station  wore  a  bustling  holiday  face.  There 
were  heaps  of  luggage,  hampers  and  parcels, 
piled  on  the  platform ;  gentlemen  and  ladies 
acting  their  own  "  Christkindel,"  with  arms 
filled  with  parcels,  for  some  Christmas  tree  or 
other;  lots  of  bright-faced  children  going 
home  for  the  holidays.  Out  of  this  scene  of 
bustle  we  passed  into  the  streets,  among  the 
gay  shops  decked  out  with  Christmas  green, 
and  through  the  jostling  crowd  into  narrower 
and  yet  narrower  streets,  till  the  daylight  of 
the  waning  winter's  afternoon  seemed  almost 
closed  out  by  the  shadowing  walls ;  and  the 
open  stalls  of  vegetables  and  meat  were  lit  up 
with  flaming  gas-lights.  But  even  here,  into 
these  dark  passages,  amid  the  filth  and  squa- 
lor, a  whisper  of  the  message  of  Christmas 
had  come.  Holly  and  mistletoe  were  hung 
on  the  stalls,  and  people  were  buying  their 
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Christmas  dinners.  A  careworn-looking  I 
woman  stood  near  us  for  a  moment  in  the 
crowded  passage;  she  held  one  child  by  the 
hand  and  another  on  her  arm.  She  was  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  meat.  It  was  not  a  large  piece, 
neither  was  the  store  large  to  which  it  was 
added  in  the  basket ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
eyeing  of  the  pile  of  green,  she  said,  I'll 
have  a  penn'orth  of  Christmas,  please,"  and 
she  put  the  bit  of  green  into  the  baby's  hand, 
and  moved  on. 

Suddenly  we  came  to  the  flat  front  of  a 
building  two  stories  high,  rising  above  the 
dingy  houses  that  surrounded  it.  It  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  been  built  for  workshops, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
place.  We  rang  at  a  bell,  and  a  porter  opened 
the  wide  dark  door.  We  asked  to  see  "Sister 
Priscilla."  We  stood  a  moment  or  so  in  a 
wide-paved  entry,  and  then  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
bright  room,  with  a  clean  scrubbed  floor  and 
a  hospitable  fire,  which  reflected  its  smiles  in 
rows  of  shining  tins  hung  against  the  wall. 

A  young  man  in  a  white  apron  and  two 
bright-faced  boys  were  busy  pouring  out  cof- 
fee, and  arranging  piles  of  bread  on  plates  on 
the  long  table.  A  tall,  handsome  young 
woman,  in  a  black  dress,  and  white  cap,  and 
carrying  keys  in  her  hand,  appeared,  and  led 
us  up  a  narrow  staircase,  through  a  long 
room,  down  each  side  of  which  were  ranged 
beds  covered  with  brown  blankets,  and  each 
bed  had  a  bench  set  at  the  foot.  The  room 
was  lofty,  warm,  and  bright ;  and  raising  my 
eyes,  I  saw  upon  the  rough-hewn  rafters,  in 
clear  letters,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;" 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;"  "  Blessed 
are  the  meek."  At  the  end  of  the  room 
Sister  Priscilla  met  us,  and  took  us  to  her 
little  sitting-room,  simple  and  small,  but 
bearing  the  indescribable  touches  which  show 
refinement  and  cultivation.  It  was  just  "tak- 
ing-in  time,"  or  the  time  when  the  doors  are 
open  to  admit  the  men  and  women  who  seek 
the  Refuge  for  the  night.  "  Should  we  like 
to  see  the  '  taking-in  V  You  will  hear  some 
very  sad  stories,"  said  Sister  Priscilla,  "  but  I 
think  you  will  be  interested." 

We  went  and  sat  in  the  little  office  behind 
the  window  at  which  the  applicants  stood  and 
gave  their  names,  and  answered  the  questions 
of  the  receiver  who  sat  at  the  desk.  There 
were  a  few  moments  of  waiting,  and  then  the 
great  door  was  opened,  and  out  of  the  dark- 
ness a  crowd  of  white  laces  pressed  forward 
to  the  light. 

The  women  came  first,  each  stepping  Up  to 
the  window  into  the  light,  giving  her  name, 
age,  &c,  and  then  passing  on  till  the  full 
number,  twenty-seven,  was  made  up.  Bach 
person  may  stay  in  the  Refuge  seven  nights, 


and  every  effort  is  made  to  get  them  employ- 
ment before  the  week  expires. 

Some  of  the  women  were  middle-aged,  some 
very  young,  but  the  faces  varied  little  in  their 
stolid  expression  of  misery.  Some  one  or  two 
looked  sad  and  pitiful  :  only  one,  a  girl,  with 
a  veil  tied  over  her  face,  smiled  ;  it  was  the 
worst  face  there.  The  questions  were  nearlv 
the  same  to  all.  "What  is  your  name?" 
"  Are  you  from  London  or  the  countrv  V* 
&c.  And  the  answers  were,  "I  have  done 
sempstress  work  ;"  "  I  have  been  a  servant;" 
"  Have  no  friends  ;"  "  Seeking  work  all  over 
London;"  "  No  home;"  "Slept  in  dormitories 
or  refuges,  sometimes  in  drydoorwavs — any- 
where." 

There  was  a  dreary  monotony  about  the 
stories  which  seemed  to  make  tragedy  the  rule 
of  life,  and  awfully  commonplace.  So  twenty- 
seven  passed  away  into  the  haven  of  firelight, 
safety,  and  warm  coffee.  Many  were  turned 
away,  for  whom  there  was  no  room.  They 
did  not  murmur,  but  passed  away,  vanishing 
like  forlorn  spirits  into  the  darkness  of  the 
streets.  The  men  followed.  They  seemed  to 
represent  more  varied  classes  than  the  women 
had  done.  Some  were  boys,  and  some  men. 
Carpenters,  laborers,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
clerks, — every  trade  almost  had  its  repre- 
sentative. Several  men  from  the  country 
came  to  London  in  the  hope  of  finding  work, 
and  had  found  none.  Some  were  "dressed 
with  a  painful  effort  to  maintain  appearances 
of  respectability.  One  man  spoke  with  the 
accent  of  a  gentleman.  I  thought  he  seemed 
reluctant  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  eagerness  that 
lit  up  the  faces  when  there  was  a  mention  of 
work.  One  especially  struck  me, — a  young, 
stout-built  man,  with  a  fine  face.  He  Btepped 
up  into  the  light  of  the  window  :  "  A  ship's 
carpenter,  aged  twenty- two."  He  spoke  with 
a  north  country  accent.  "Come  to  London 
to  seek  work." 

"I  think  I've  got  you  something  to  do," 
said  the  superintendent  at  the  desk,  address- 
ing him,  as  he  did  each  one,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  (Such  a  look  of  eagerness  spreads  ov(r 
the  anxious  haggard  young  face.)  "It's  to 
go  to  sea.    Will  you  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"The  ship  Providence,  Captain  Frank, 
bound  for  North  Shields:  she  is  loading  now 
at  the  — —  Wharf,  and  sails  at  half-past 
eight  to-night.    Will  you  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  since  vou 
left  here  this  morning?" 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  here  is  threepence  to  get  8O0M  tea, 
and  here  is  the  letter  from  me  to  Captain 
Frank.    I'll  keep  your  place  open  tor  vou 
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here  till  half-past  eight  in  case  you  don't  get 
it,  of  course." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  very 
much  obliged,"  he  repeated,  and  pushed  his 
way  through  the  waiting  crowd  of  men,  some 
Looking  after  him  with  half-listless,  half-en- 
vious eyes  for  his  good  luck.  A  thin,  tall  man 
followed,  who  looked  ill. 

"Let  me  see;  you  have  been  a  policeman, 
and  you  say  they  won't  take  you  on  the  force 
again.  1  have  been  thinking  you  might  get 
into  the  army  though,  into  a  regiment  going 
to  the  Cape.  The  climate  might  suit  your 
health  better  than  that  of  home." 

"  I'm  very  willing,  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  talk  to  you  about  it  in  awhile. 
All  right,  pass  on."    And  the  next  steps  up. 

A  man  dressed  in  black,  with  a  highly- 
smoothed  hat,  held  very  carefully,  and  the 
coat  buttoned  up  closely,  a  pin  supplying  the 
place  of  a  missing  button.    A  very  sad  face. 

"You  were  here  last  night ;  your  name  is 
 .    You  are  a  clerk,  I  believe." 

"  I  was  a  clerk,"  is  the  reply. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  meant  that — I  hope  you  will 
be  again.    Have  you  found  any  work  yet?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  went  to" — &c.  &c. — (mention- 
ing different  addresses,)  "  and  I  couldn't  get 
anything.  I  cannot  last  much  longer,  if  I 
don't  get  work  soon." 

"  Here's  a  place  here  I've  got  as  a  light 
porter  in  a  draper's  shop,  but  they  want  a 
young  man.    How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Thirty-six,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  it  won't  do.  They  want 
a  younger  man." 

"  I'm  not  particular,  sir ;  I'd  take  boys' 
wages,  you  know." 

"No,  I  am  afraid  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence. Never  mind,  I'll  try  to  get  something 
better  for  you.    Pass  on." 

And  so  he  passes  on,  and  another  follows 
with  a  fresh  story,  told  in  a  few  words,  of  the 
strife  for  work — only  work,  the  highest  boon 
that  life  can  give  the  poor. 

When  we  went  up  stairs  again  we  saw  the 
women  who  had  come  in  sitting  on  the  benches 
at  the  foot  of  the  beds,  waiting  for  their  cof- 
fee and  bread.  They  had  taken  off  their  bon- 
nets, and  talked  quietly  to  each  other.  After 
seeing  Sarah,  and  talking  with  her  awhile,  we 
went  again  to  the  little  sitting-room  with 
Sister  Prisciila,  and  sat  awhile  by  her  pleas- 
ant fire,  while  she  told  us  much  that  was  in- 
teresting of  her  work. 

She  kindly  promised  to  give  Sarah  employ- 
ment in  the  house  during  the  following  days, 
but  she  strongly  advised  her  being  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  "  I  can  make  no  discrimina- 
tion as  to  character,  here,"  she  said.  "I  take 
in  those  whose  simnle  claim  is  their  being 
homeless  and  miserable,  and  there  must  neces- 


sarily be  here  companionship  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  a  girl  such  as  Sarah." 

She  spoke  again  of  the  immense  difficulty 
of  finding  work  for  the  women,  and  the  al- 
most hopelessness  of  their  ever  being  helped 
to  a  new  and  better  status  in  society.  "  And 
some  of  the  most  pitiful  cases  are  the  most 
hopeless,"  she  continued.  "That  poor  woman 
there  with  the  baby,  that  you  stopped  to 
speak  to  as  you  came  up  the  room  :  what  is 
to  become  of  her  and  the  child  when  there 
are  so  many  industrious  and  respectable  girls 
seeking  for  work  in  vain  ?  Yet  the  child  is  a 
great  blessing  to  the  woman ;  and,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  up  from  her  knitting  for  a 
moment  with  a  smile,  "it  is  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  a  little  child  here  at  Christmas  time." 

All  honor  to  the  love  and  courage  of  the 
heart  that,  forsaking  the  ease  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  could  thus  cast  in  its  lot  with 
the  poor  and  miserable,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  dreariness  of  London  poverty  shed  around 
it  through  womanly  love  and  sympathy  a 
light  which  shows  to  these  desolate  hearts 
something  of  the  lost  Eden — home. 

I  think  these  were  the  thoughts  in  our  hearts 
as  we  said  "  Good-night"  to  Sister  Prisciila, 
and  left  her  standing  among  herwomen. 

Three  hours  later  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  party  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  strange 
to  look  at  the  long  glittering  supper-table 
and  remember  the  last  scene  of  hospitality  we 
had  witnessed.  Here  also  were  Christmas 
decorations,  and  here  also  there  were  pleasant 
Christmas  greetings  interchanged,  and  here 
also  there  were  kindly  hearts. 

One  lady  in  the  company  listened  to  the 
tale  of  Sarah,  and  made  an  offer  for  her  of 
work  and  kindly  interest,  and  a  home  in  the 
country,  not  far  from  one  of  the  villages 
where  not  three  wreeks  ago  she  had  slept  in 
the  casual  ward  of  the  Union. 

Sarah  is  now  in  an  Industrial  Home  for 
female  servants,  where  she  will  remain  till  she 
is  fitted  to  take  her  situation. 

This  sketch  is  literally  true,  an  uncolored 
picture  of  life — as  we  "  respectable"  classes 
so  seldom  see  it — from  the  Under  Side. 

Agnes  T.  Harbison. 


God,  even  thine  own  God,  full  of  the  help 
which  thou  needest,  is  close  to  thee,  without, 
and  still  closer  to  thee,  within.  Turn  thyself 
wholly  to  Him,  open  thy  soul  to  Him  ;  for 
near  as  He  is  to  thee,  He  can  yet  be  far 
nearer.  Renounce  thyself,  and  in  penitence 
and  meek  desire,  attract  to  thee  the  virtues 
of  the  Eternal  Name,  and  make  them  thine. 
They  wait,  they  long  to  be  owned  by  thee, 
that  they  may  own  thee.  They  long  to  en- 
rich thee,  that  thy  peace  may  be,  not  in 
things  mutable,  but  in  things  immutable. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REPORT  OF  FRIENDS'  SEWING  SCHOOL* 

We  submit  a  report  of  "  Friends'  Sewing 
School  for  Poor  Children,"  held  on  Seventh- 
day  mornings,  during  the  winter  season,  at 
llace  Street  Meeting-house,  hoping  that  a 
brief  account  of  its  object  and  workings  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  Friends.  In  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  wide  field  of  labor  for 
our  members  outside  of  our  own  Society,  as 
well  as  within  its  limits,  two  or  three  young 
Friends  first  engaged  in  the  work  desired  to 
gather  in  the  poor  and  needy  without  regard 
to  sect  or  color,  for  the  purpose  of  instilling 
habits  of  industry  and  principles  of  morality. 
A  few  homes  of  poverty  and  want  were 
visited,  and  the  object  being  made  known  to 
the  children,  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in 
forming  a  class ;  and  the  kind  and  generous 
aid  furnished  by  several  Friends,  assisted 
materially  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  29th  of 
Second  month,  1868,  with  four  teachers  and 
thirty  scholars,  (about  one-third  of  the  latter 
being  colored,)  and  continued  two  months. 
It  was  re-opened  Eleventh  month  7th,  with 
fifty-fi  ve  pupils  and  nine  teachers,  and  during 
the  past  winter  the  school  increased  so  much 
in  numbers  and  interest,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  season  in  Third  month  there  were  eigh- 
teen teachers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils. 

The  object  has  been  two-fold,  not  only  to 
instruct  in  sewing,  but  to  encourage  industry, 
by  giving  to  each  scholar  the  articles  she  had 
made.  With  the  desire  to  elevate  the  feel- 
ings, and  raise  in  the  mind  the  pure  standard 
of  Truth  and  the  highest  motives  of  right,  a 
short  time  each  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  some  little  selection  containing  an 
incident,  from  which  the  smallest  child  might 
draw  some  important  moral  lesson  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  work 
has  been  the  eagerness  with  which  the  un- 
tutored mind  has  reached  forth  to  embrace 
such  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  of  clothing 
which  have  been  made  by  the  pupils  and  dis- 
tributed among  them,  shoes  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  most  destitute  from  means 
kindly  given  by  a  friend  for  that  purpose. 
The  closing  of  the  school  on  the  termination 
of  both  seasons  has  been  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  teachers  and  scholars,  from  the  sym- 
pathy and  deep  interest  that  have  been  espf- 
cially  manifested  by  some  of  our  friends  in 
not  only  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  alii 
by  their  presence,  but  by  gifts  or  liberal  re- 
freshments have  made  happy  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  and  the  brightened  lace  and 
thankful  smile,  given  in  return,  have  but 
heightened  the  satisfaction  which  has  been 


realized  by  those  united  in  the  cause.  Those 
who  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  have  had 
a  constant  evidence  of  the  extended  field  of 
labor  to  be  found  among  those  whom  poverty 
and  misfortune  have  made  destitute,  and  of 
the  rich  harvest  that  awaits  the  hand  of  the 
willing  laborer. 

treasurer's  report. 

Received  in  Donations,  $220  07 

Expended  for  Sewing  Material,  £95  02 

"  Shoes,   25  00 

$120  02   

Balance  in  Treasury,  $100  05 

Annie  Caley,  Superintendent. 
Laura  Allen,  Secretary. 
Augusta  Tabor,  Treasurer. 
Third  month  27th,  1869. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOURTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

1868. 

1869. 

9  days. 
5  M 
3  " 
3  " 
10  " 

9  days. 

0  " 
2  " 
13  " 
6  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,includ'g  very  light  falls 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

30  " 

30  " 

1868. 

1869. 

Mean  temperature  of  4th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year. 


4S.24  deg.  54.39  de< 


3.50 
26.00  " 
5.44  in. 


1059 


81.00  " 
34.00  »' 
2.12  in. 


1184 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4th 

month  for  the  past  eighty  years   51.25  dec. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1865   56.50  M 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  daring  that 
entire  period,  1794-1798   40.00  M 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  18(58.  1869, 

First  month   3.62  inch.      4.2^  inch. 

Second  month   2.52    "         4.76    ' 4 

Third  month   3.36    "         5.80  M 

Fourth  month   5.44    M  2.12" 

|  

Totals  14.94    "       16.44  M 

On  the  15th  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  magnificent 
display  of  northern  lights,  graphically  described 
by  one  of  our  daily  periodicals  as  follow  s.  Other 
accounts  have  reached  us  from  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union.    But  to  nnr  own  city  : 

"Tub  Aukoua. — The  display  ot  northern  lights 
in  the  heavens  last  evening  surpassed  in  bfiUtanoy 
and  beauty  any  exhibition  that  we  have  had  in  this 
latitude  within  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  clow  of 
the  aurora  w;.s  fust  perceptible  upon  the  horijton 
Immediately  after  sunset,  And  as  the  daihmi  of 
night  increased  at  other  points,  the  northern  ueav- 
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ens  grew  brighter  with  the  celestial  radiance,  until 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  entire  hemisphere  of  the  heav- 
ens was  in  a  glow.  Over  the  northern  horizon  there 
was  a  luminous  arch,  from  which  the  light  some- 
times fell  as  moonlight  struggling  with  mist,  some- 
times glittering  with  the  prismatic  colors,  flashed 
upward  to  the  zenith.  The  heavens  were  filled 
With  streamers,  undulating  like  the  waving  of  grass 
before  the  wind — leaping  up  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith  in  a  flash,  playing  for  a  moment  overhead, 
aud  then  dying  out,  only  to  hurst  forth  in  new 
shapes  and  in  unexpected  places  a  moment  after- 
ward. The  spectacle  was  sublime,  magnificent  and 
awe  inspiring  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
Scribe.  Those  who  failed  to  see  it  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity that  is  rarely  offered  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  effect  upon  the  telegraphic  wires  was 
remarkable,  striking  them  with  varying  force  and 
furnishing  some  of  the  telegraph  companies  with 
all  the  electricity  they  wanted." 

The  usual  variety  has  marked  the  weather  this 
month.  On  the  5th  we  note  "still  cold,  with  plenty 
of  ice  ;"  on  the  11th,  "  heavy  snow  storm  in  Wash- 
ington," while  on  the  19th,  "a  terrible  hail  storm 
raged  through  Illinois." 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  on  the  18th  and  19th  in 
this  city  we  experienced  excessively  warm  days, 
thermometer  varying  from  78  to  81  degrees  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Upon  turning  to  our  record,  how- 
ever, we  find  as  high  and  higher  points  recorded, 
without  searching  any  farther  back  than  1863, 
viz.  : 

Fourth  month  (April)  21,  1866,  81.50. 
do.  do.     22,  1S67,  80.00. 

And  did  time  permit  the  examination  of  our  entire 
record  back  to  1790,  doubtless  many  more  could  be 
found. 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  month  just  passed 
to  have  been  a  very  warm  one  in  all  its  points  of 
comparison,  as  well  as  exceeding  the  average  by 
more  than  three  degrees,  with  an  increase  in  the 
deaths  and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  3d,  1869. 

PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  responsibility  of  educating  }7our  chil- 
dren is  one  you  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  task 
you  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  task  imposed 
upon  you  by  Divine  Providence  ;  and  you 
may  look  with  confidence  for  guidance  and 
aid.  In  short,  you  must  educate  your  child, 
whether  you  choose  it  or  not ;  for  every 
action,  every  word,  a  look,  the  very  tone  of 
your  voice,  and  the  round  of  ordinary  daily 
events,  which  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  he  breathes,  will  influence  him  far 
more  than  the  occasional  lessons  which  he 
receives,  however  excellent. 

ITEMS. 

The  Solar  Eclipse. — The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
to  take  place  on  the  7th  of  August  next,  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Coast  survey 
officers  are  now  engaged  in  the  determination  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  different  points  in  the 
western  states,  which  will  be  occupied  as  eclipse 
stations.  These  points  are  all  selected  so  as  to  lie 
within  the  "line  of  totality,"  which  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  extends  from  Alaska 
to  North  Carolina, 


|  Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  Director  of  Harvard 
Observatory,  is  making  arrangements  for  a  very 
complete  set  of  observations  to  be  made  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Kentucky.  He  will  devote  himsef  personally 
to  observations  wiih  the  spectroscope,  while  a  corps 
of  assistants  will  make  other  observations. — N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 

A  dispatch  from  Florence  states  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  has  for  some  time  been  considering 
the  penal  code  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  con- 
cluded its  labors,  having  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  penalty  of  death  should  be  abolished. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Italy  abolishes  the  gallows 
from  any  weak,  sentimental  horror  of  bloodshed. 
Unhappily,  crimes  of  violence  and  passion  are  com- 
mon among  all  classes  of  her  people.  "Blood  for 
blood"  is  the  common  law  ;  the  stiletto  is  a  national 
institution  ;  assassination  a  trade  among  her  out- 
laws ;  and  life  is  less  safe  in  her  cities  than  in  those 
of  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Italy  puts  away  the  gallows,  because  experience 
has  fully  proved  that  it  incitts  more  murders  than 
it  prevents — that  its  lesson  of  vengeance  is  unwhole- 
some— that  the  ignorant  and  passionate  can  never 
be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  wrong  in  them  to  re- 
dress their  personal  injuries  in  the  same  spirit  and 
by  substantially  the  same  means  that  the  State  em- 
ploys in  redressing  wrongs  done  to  the  community. 
She  believes  that,  if  a  State  is  ever  to  teach  her 
people  effectively  to  forswear  vengeance  and  blood- 
shed, she  must  begin  by  setting  them  the  example. 

That  the  reform  thus  instituted  will  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  Italy  first,  and  in  time  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  we  hope  and  trust. — Ex.  Paper. 

The  Death  Penalty  appears  to  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished  in  Sweden.  The  criminal  code  of 
that  country,  adopted  in  1864,  reduced  the  offences 
punished  by  death  from  68  to  a  very  few  crimes, 
such  as  murder  and  robbery  with  violence.  Be- 
sides, the  Judges  can  substitute  penal  servitude  for 
hanging.  Since  1863,  only  seven  persons  have 
been  executed,  61  have  been  condemned  to  capital 
punishment,  and  235  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
No  executions  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
years,  though  a  number  of  persons  are  lying  in 
prison  under  sentence  of  death.  The  object  in  not 
issuing  death  warrants  for  these  convicts  appears 
to  be  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  public  security 
will  be  promoted  by  an  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty before  formally  passing  a  law  to  tiiat  effect. 

The  Slave  Trade,  now  carried  on  along  the 
White  Nile  and  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  is  about 
to  be  destroyed  by  an  expedition  under  the  well- 
known  traveller,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  acting  by 
authority  of  a  commission  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  Baker  will  have  1500  soldiers  under  his 
command,  and  will  have  at  his  disposal  river 
steamers  and  other  suitable  means  for  transporta- 
tion. He  will  advance  up  the  Nile,  destroying  the 
depots  of  the  slave  dealers,  and  on  reaching  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  will  launch  a  steam  flotilla  on  that 
lake,  and  thoroughly  explore  the  neighboring  region. 
The  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  will  accompany  him. 

The  Northern  Lakes. — $100,000  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  this  year  for  the  survey  of 
the  great  Lakes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  This  amount  is  much  below  the  ap- 
propriation for  1868.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to 
finish  the  survty  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  continue 
the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  supply  and  outflow 
of  the  water,  by  gauging  the  short  straits  or  rivers 
connecting  the  Lakes. 
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AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  The  Natural  H> 'story  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  3d,  1868. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  which  govern 
our  Club,  it  becomes  my  duty  on  this,  our 
first  Annual  Meeting,  to  present  a  slight  re- 
sume of  the  work  that  has  interested  us  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  What  a  tonic  to  healthy 
organizations  there  is  in  that  good,  old,  home- 
ly Saxon  word  work  !  The  nerves  throb  with 
a  fresher  life,  and  the  muscles  harden  at  its 
sound.    Blessed  is  he  or  she  who  can  work  ! 

We  make  no  claim  to  have  widened  the 
boundaries  of  science  in  any  direction  ;  but  it 
has  been  our  pleasant  and,  I  trust,  not  profit- 
less occupation  to  have  walked  together  along 
many  flowery  paths  which  had  been  trodden 
by  other  feet  than  ours.  "Who  never  walks, 
save  where  he  sees  men's  tracks,"  it  is  said, 
"  make  no  discoveries." 

Is  it  the  best  thing  a  man  or  a  woman  can 
do,  to  make  a  discovery  ?  to  add  some  new 
species,  or  even  facts,  to  the  treasury  of 
science  ?  Is  it  fruitless  work  to  cultivate  a 
love  for  whatever  is  lovely,  and  pure,  and 
beautiful  in  nature?  to  grow  familiar  with 
the  common,  things  adorning  life's  road  on 
every  side?  It  is  not  a  wearisome  grammar 
that  teaches  the  voice,  and  mood,  and  tense 
of  all  the  tongues  that  sing  to  us  in  the  glad 
summer  time,  or  more  sternly  warn  US  in  the 
winter.    We  have  been  searching  only  for 


the  key  to  unlock  a  few  of  the  storehouses  in 
nature's  magnificent  temple;  and  if  we  have 
found  it  of  iron,  and  a  little  rusty  in  the  be- 
ginning, better  use  will  polish  it,  and  possibly 
transmute  it  to  gold. 

Our  several  meetings  have  been  occupied 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  with  botanical 
studies,  and  to  that  subject  I  shall,  in  a  great 
measure,  confine  my  remarks  this  evening. 
A  large  portion  of  our  work  has  been  the  an- 
alysis of  plants,  in  order  to  find  their  names 
and  position  in  classification,  and  we  cannot 
deny  that,  sometimes,  we  have  found  this  has 
been  pretty  earnest  work.  But  this  is  a  pre- 
liminary training  which  every  botanist  must 
have.  Before  he  can  repose  on  the  high  ami 
moss-grown  banks  from  which  a  general  view  is 
gained  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  lie  must 
walk  in  toil  along  the  hard  and  dusty  road  of 
analysis.  Step  by  step  only,  like  ehihlnn 
learning  to  walk,  can  we  advance,  under- 
stand ingly,  in  our  botanical  studies.  We 
have  found  difficulties  in  the  pat h.— ivcks 
have  impeded  us;  briars  and   thorns  hav* 

sprung  up  just  where  we  thought  roses  should 

have  bloomed  ;  but  never  have  we  despaired 
of  the  final  truth.  It  is  not  possible  to  prac- 
tise much  the  scientific  analysis  of  plants 
without,  at  the  same  time,  disciplining  the 
mind  in  all  those  intellectual  faculties  which 
best  develop  its  strength,  and  tit  it  for  lift's 
most  responsible  duties.  It  compels  the  stu- 
dent to  weigh  cautiously  every  tact  and  to 
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compare  each  fact  with  others  related.  The 
habit  of  careful,  discriminative  observation  is 
continually  exercised, — sight,  touch,  and  often 
the  taste,  each  brings  to  the  bar  of  judgment 
its  treasury  of  facts  ;  and  thus  cautiously  pro- 
ceeding, without  taking  anything  for  granted, 
a  chain  of  evidence  is  linked  tv»gether,  bind- 
ing the  unknown  to  the  known,  and  of 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  richly-jeweled 
crown  of  Truth.  Equally, — yes,  I  will  say 
belt-  r — than  the  mathematics  or  languages, 
does  the  proper  study  of  Natural  Science  de- 
velop the  intellectual  faculties  and  strengthen 
the  judgment,  and  equally  with  them  does  it 
exercise  habits  of  profoundest  reasoning  and 
of  trained  observation.  "  There  is  a  great 
difference,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  between 
literary  men  and  those  who  have  had  a 
thorough  scientific  training.  In  the  world  of 
letters,  learning  and  knowledge  are  one,  and 
books  are  the  source  of  both  ;  whereas,  in 
science  as  in  life,  learning  and  knowledge  are 
distinct,  and  the  study  of  things,  and  not  of 
books,  is  the  source  of  the  latter." 

But  the  labor  we  have  given  to  the  analysis 
of  plants  has  become  a  pastime,  and  now  we 
venture  to  play  a  little  along  the  road  we 
once  pursued,  doubtfully  and  with  sweating 
brows.  Seldom  now  have  we  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring a  plant  to  its  proper  natural  order, 
and  thus  have  we  learned  the  first  great 
practical  lesson  in  our  science. 

On  March  15th,  Flora  sent  her  first  gift  of 
flowers  to  the  Club.  The  little  draba  verna 
and  the  symplocarpus  fcetidus  came  out 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  croakings  of  the 
frogs,  though  both  plants  are  often  found 
earlier  than  that  date.  Then,  swiftly  follow- 
ing in  the  warm  woodlands  and  the  sunny 
meadows,  we  heard  the  coming  footsteps  of 

EPIGEA    and     STELLARIA    and  CLAYTONIA. 

The  hepatica,  too,  soon  opened  its  white  and 
blue  eyes,  and  sanguin aria  felt  its  red  blood 
stir  in  the  early  spring-time.  There  is  a  joy 
inspired  by  the  spring's  first  blossoms,  not  felt 
by  the  later  gifts  of  the  season  ;  and  they 
have  a  personality  not  belonging  to  the,  per- 
haps, richer  gifts  of  summer.  They  are  the 
early  notes, — heralding  the  coming  of  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  rides  the  sunbeam,  and 
which  sings  to  us  a  language  like  this  : — 
41 1  am  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  the  flower, — 

Mine  is  the  exquisite  music  that  flies, 
When  silence  £,nd  moonlight  reign  over  each  bower, 

That  blooms  in  the  glory  of  tropical  skies. 
I  woo  the  bird,  with  his  melody  glowing, 

To  leap  in  the  sunshine  and  warble  its  strain, 
And  mine  is  the  odor,  in  turn,  that  bestowing, 

The  songster  is  paid  for  his  music  again." 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  profitless,  at 
this  time,  to  note  all  the  plants  which  came 
before  us  at  our  summer  meetings.  Our 
weekly  excursions  in  the  country  furnished 


rich  harvests  for  analysis,  and  it  has  been  not 
rare  for  more  than  one  hundred  species  to  be 
reported  on  those  occasions.  Probably  most 
of  our  commoner  plants  have  been  on  our 
table,  as  well  as  not  a  few  of  those  the  books 
call  rare.  It  is  affectation  in  a  botanist  to 
love  and  search  for  only  the  rarities  of  his 
science.  True,  as  plants  are  ordinarily  stud- 
ied from  books  and  in  schools,  the  student 
wearies  and  is  driven  over  hill  and  dell  to 
search  for  something  really  fresh  and  interest- 
ing. The  common  flowers  we  played  with  in 
our  childhood,  and  wreathed  in  chaplet  or 
love-token,  ever  shall  remain  the  pets  of  our 
manhood,  and  over  our  grave  we  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  Violet  and  the  Columbine 
mingled  with  Innocence  rather  than  the  scented 
Rose  of  Persia. 

"  Can  any  please, 
And  light  the  infant's  eye  like  these  ? 
No  !  No  !  There's  not  a  bud  on  earth, 
Of  richest  tint,  or  warmest  birth, 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  zest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast." 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  prize  awarded  to 
the  best  poet  was  a  golden  Violet : — 

ts  And  in  the  golden  vase  was  set 
The  prize, — a  golden  Violet." 

"  The  Romans  used  to  make  wine  of  vio- 
lets, and  the  Turks  still  infuse  it  in  their 
sherbet.  The  Highland  ladies  of  former  times 
used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic, — the  old  Gaelic 
receipt  being  :  1  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats' 
milk  in  which  violets  have  been  infused,  and 
there  is  not  a  young  prince  upon  earth  who 
will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty."5 

In  our  plant-studies,  we  have  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  tissues  which  built  up  the  great  fabric  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Cells,  in  their 
numerous  modifications  of  size  and  form  and 
grouping,  with  their  often  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful markings,  bearing  rich  deposits  of  starch 
or  gum,  or  fragrant  oil,  or  sparkling  with 
raphides,  have  been  somewhat  studied.  The 
spiral  vessels  and  ducts,  which  creep  through 
the  other  tissues  like  arteries  through  our 
bodies,  are  quite  familiar  to  the  class.  The 
anatomy  of  the  leaf,  in  its  beauty  and  com- 
plexity,— of  the  stem,  in  both  its  types  in 
flowering  plants, — of  the  stamens  and  pollen, 
— have  claimed  a  share  of  our  notice.  I  state 
only  a  common  truth,  when  I  say  that  no 
other  botanical  class  in  the  city  has  better 
facilities  for  the  study  of  vegetable  anatomy, 
or  has  given  more  attention  to  that  important 
department  of  botanical  science. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  plants  can  be  taught  from  books 
or  charts.  These  will  help  in  showing  what 
ideas  others  have  had  on  any  subject ;  but,  in 
Botany — wrhich  is  a  demonstrative  science — 
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the  student  wants  ideas  of  his  own.  He  must 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  touch  with  his  own 
hands,  and  work  with  his  own  brains.  The 
teacher  should  instruct  each  student  how  to 
isolate  each  one  of  the  plant's  tissues  from  the 
other,  in  order  that  a  separate  study  may  be 
given  to  each,  and  then,  by  sections  cut  from 
the  mass,  all  these  separate  elements  should 
be  studied,  as  they  are  united  to  form  the 
several  organs.  The  student  should  be  taught, 
as  an  illustration,  to  take  a  leaf  and  separate 
it  into  its  primary  tissues, — in  one  vessel  to 
put  the  epidermis,  in  another  the  parenchyma, 
in  another  the  wood-cells,  and  so  on  with  the 
spirals  and  ducts  and  raphides  and  glands  and 
latex  tissue,  if  present,  and  all  should  be  per- 
fectly clean,  and  then  he  should  be  instructed 
how  to  preserve  all  these  in  a  way  best  suited 
for  scientific  study.  And  until  he  masters,  in 
this  way,  the  elements  of  his  science,  he 
never  can  rise  to  the  sublime  conception  of 
the  Divine  idea  as  figured  in  a  plant.  Then 
does  botany  become  a  science  proudly  hold- 
ing her  head  on  a  level  with  mathematics  or 
the  languages,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. But  is  botany  so  taught  in  our  schools 
or  our  colleges?  Let  teachers  furnish  the 
answer. 

During  the  hot  summer  months,  the  Club 
held  no  regular  meetings:  the  members  ab- 
sent in  the  country  sent  in  reports.  From 
Pennsylvania's  beautiful  mountains,  in  Potter 
copnty,  came  streptopus  roseuS,  clintonia 
borealis,  and  viola  blanda,—  positively 
that,  and  not  primtjlifolia  nor  lance- 
olata,  into  which  forms  the  blanda  sports 
in  this  vicinity, — v.  rostrata,  and  cana- 
densis. We  were  told,  too,  that  the  trien- 
talis  Americana  and  the  beautiful  wald- 
stenia  fragaroides  mingled  their  starry 
flowers  in  the  Hemlock's  shade,  like  Purity 
and  Truth,  under  sorrow, — sometimes,  though 
rarely, — mingle  in  the  commerce  of  men. 
We  saw  the  rugged  mountain-rocks,  those 
sentinel-watchers  of  the  toils  of  men,  girt  by 
the  clasping  arms  of  epigea.  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  tiarella  and  dentaria  hung  their 
delicate  flowers  from  heights  not  easily  reached 
by  human  foot.  Oh  !  how  much  there  is  in 
our  science  to  call  us  upward,  and  to  entice 
us  to  turn  our  eyes,  at  least,  toward  the  stars! 
Over  all  these  early  gifts  of  summer,  pouring 
their  fragrance  over  mountain-rocks,  like 
childhood  perfumes  and  gladdens  age,  hung 
the  Columbine.  Folly's  Sower  1  its  clusters 
of  spurred  petals  resembling  a  fool's  cap, 
rather  than  a  nest  of  doves. 

"  Then  Rather  rosea  for  the  brMe, 
Twine  ihe.m  in  her  bright  hair, 
But,  e'er  the  wreat  h  !><•  (|<>ne,—  oh  !  let 

The  Columbine  be  there. 
For  rest  ye  sure,  that  folMea  dwell 
In  many  a  heart  that  luvah  writ." 


From  the  roar  and  damp  spray  of  Niagara, 
we  are  told  of  the  euphorbia  helioscopia, 
(is  it  so  called,  because  it  stares  at  the  sun 
without  winking?)  and  of  the  calamintha 
glabella,  or  the  "  beautiful  mint  "  (looking 
like  just  what  it  is  not),  and  the  isanthes: 
of  course  we  have  all  seen  calamixthas 
enough.  From  the  old  fort  of  Ticonderoga, 
after  war's  barbaric  strife  has  passed  away, 
springing  from  a  soil  consecrated  by  the  blood 
I  of  American  soldiers,  were  gathered  twining 
Harebells.  Grace  and  beauty  meet  in  this 
plant,  as  in  no  other.  Child  of  the  light! 
Ellen's  airy  foot,  near  Loch  Katrine,  could 
not  tread  thee  to  earth  : — 

"  E'en  the  slight  Harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.',' 

At  Trenton  Falls,  too,  it  hung  from  the  lips 
of  the  wet  rocks  in  company  with  cystoF- 

TERIS  BULBIFERA. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  valuable 
principles  professed  by  our  Society — princi- 
ples which  were  founded  on  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  taught  by  our  Divine  M;»ster  and  His 
disciples,  and  which  cost  our  forefathers  much 
suffering  in  promulgating  them  to  the  world — 
should  apparently  be  so  lightly  prized  by  a 
portion  of  our  members.  A  belief  seems  to 
ejdst  that  it  is  no  longer  incumbent  upon  us 
to  observe,  so  strictly,  our  various  testimonies  ; 
that  the  good  seed  sown  broadcast  by  our 
predecessors,  has  taken  root  in  other  reli- 
gious societies,  and  sprung  up  yielding  fruit 
of  its  kind.  This  impression  that  our  mission 
is  measurably  finished,  we  fear,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  period 
when  the  support  of  our  principles  was  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  time,  or  when  ir 
was  more  important  that  there  should  be 
those  amongst  us  prepared  to  proclaim  against 
the  spirit  of  Anti-Christ,  so  prevalent  in  the 
present  day,  and  also  against  the  false  doc- 
trines and  delusions  which  are  abroad  in  the 
world. 

Were  we  more  attentive  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  light,  which  was  the  guide  of  our 
predecessors,  and  more  willing  to  submit  to 
the  restraining  Hand,  and  also  in  obedience 
to  our  Lord's  command,  "To  take  up  our 
daily  cross  and  follW  Him."  we  should  find 
our  path  often  so  narrowed  that  we  could  not 
adopt  the  vain  customs  and  usages  of  the 
world,  and  should  therefore  be  led,  as  were 
our  fathers,  not  on!;/  to  8*6  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellency of  those  principles,  which  were  the 
foundation  and  bulwarks  of  our  rfeliffioUS 
structure,  but  would  be  willing  Id  •mwoee 
thou,  although  it  might  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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worldly  possessions.  Thus  should  we  be  pre- 
pared to  become  advocates  of  the  truth,  and 
having  submitted  to  the  Forming  Hand, 
might  be  instrumental  not  only  in  turning 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  gross  errors 
and  false  doctrines  which  abound  in  the  land, 
but  also  in  calling  the  attention  of  professors 
of  Christianity  from  their  many  forms  and 
rituals,  from  the  externals  to  the  living  substance 
— "  Christ  within  the  Teacher  of  His  people/' 
But  we  must  ever  be  mindful,  that  of  our- 
selves we  can  perform  no  good  work.  Our 
safety,  therefore,  depends  upon  waiting  to  be 
instructed  by  the  Most  High,  and  in  letting 
Him  go  before  us  as  our  leader.  By  following 
the  pointings  of  the  finger  of  truth,  we  shall 
assuredly  be  led  aright ;  and  may  we  be  atten- 
tive to  every  impression  of  duty,  however  small, 
not  knowing  but  our  feeble  efforts  may  be 
blessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  lad  David, 
whose  confidence  in  God  enabled  him,  with  a 
simple  sling  and  five  small  stones,  to  slay  the 
mighty  Goliah.  Let  us,  dear  friends,  ponder 
seriously  on  these  things,  each  making  the 
inquiry,  What  influence  am  I  exerting  for 
good  in  the  world  ?  The  consistent  walk  of 
the  humble  Christian  availeth  much  in  arous- 
ing the  slothful  to  the  importance  of  doing 
their  work  in  the  day-time.  Ofttimes  when 
much  counsel  and  precept  have  failed  in 
bringing  the  wanderer  to  a  sense  of  his  con- 
dition, the  silent  example  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  follower  of  the  blessed  Jesus  has  proved 
effectual.  May  we  be  increasingly  diligent, 
that  the  light  which  has  so  conspicuously 
emanated  from  our  religious  body  may  not 
be  obscured — that  it  may  not  be  "hid  under 
a  bushel."  The  possibility  that  such  may  be- 
come our  condition,  is  a  serious — a  solemn 
reflection. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is  one 
which  the  writer  feels  deeply  interested  in, 
and  desires  to  awaken  a  similar  interest  in 
the  members  of  our  Society — that  of  the  im- 
portance of  more  widely  circulating  the 
writings  of  Friends — those  which  contain  our 
doctrines  and  principles;  not  confining  the 
distribution  of  them  to  our  own  members,  but, 
as  suitable  opportunities  present,  spreading 
them  abroad  to  those  not  professing  as  we 
do,  believing  there  are  very  many  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  "  the  Pearl  of  great 
price,"  but  whose  minds  are  distracted  by 
the  "Lo!  here  is  Christ,"  and  "Lo!  He  is 
there."  These  might  thus  be  invited  to  come 
to  the  living  Fountain,  "  to  draw  of  the 
waters  of  Life,"  which  all  may  be  partakers 
of  "  without  money,  and  without  price.  And, 
as  we  recognize  all  men  as  brethren,  we  desire 
that  all  may  enter  the  fold  of  Christ  without 
distinction  of  sect.  S.  M.  H. 

bth  mo.  Zd,  1869. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  WRITINGS  OF 
GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

As  the  hypothesis  or  systems  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  for  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah  are  various, — some  of  them 
contradictory,  and  none  perhaps  so  clear  as 
to  obviate  all  doubt  and  exception, — it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  subject  is  too 
deep  for  rational  investigation,  and  unneces- 
sary to  be  comprehended  by  ua ;-— that  there- 
fore Divine  Wisdom  has  cast  a  veil  over  it, 
impervious  to  the  eagle-eyed  curiosity  of  man, 
and  never  to  be  rent  by  his  most  strenuous 
efforts.  If  this  is  the  case,  would  it  not  at 
least  be  prudent  for  us,  in  mutual  condescen- 
sion, to  suspend  our  fruitless  endeavors — leave 
every  one  to  his  own  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  try  if  we  may  not  unite  in  adopting 
and  confining  ourselves  to  such  doctrines  as 
are  unequivocal, —  easily  understood,— and 
that  cannot  be  denied  •  such  as,  if  strictly  re- 
garded and  obeyed,  will  effect  our  salvation 
from  sin  and  our  restoration  to  the  Divine 
favor. 

The  professors  of  Christianity  generally 
admit  that  mankind  are  in  a  lapsed  estate 
from  the  immediate  or  spiritual  government 
of  their  Creator,—- that  nothing  short  of  his 
own  power  can  possibly  extricate  them  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  in  which  they  are 
involved,  and  that  for  this  end  he  has  gra- 
ciously devised  an  adequate  means,  and  given 
them  clear  directions  to  it,  with  instructions 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Our  business,  then,  is  simply  and  sincerely 
to  attend  to  those  directions, — to  study  their 
signification,  and  consider  whether  or  not  we 
are  disposed  to  conform  to  our  convictions  of 
their  truth.  .... 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  end  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  was  to 
take  our  condition  upon  him,  and  in  his  own 
person  to  conflict  with  and  overcome  all  the 
evils  of  nature  to  which  we  are  in  bondage; 
to  cast  up,  and  lead  the  way  out  of  it,  into 
the  heavenly  state  from  which  we  have  fallen  ; 
to  obtain  for  us  and  impart  to  us  gifts  of  the 
same  power,  that  by  virtue  thereof  we  may 
follow  his  footsteps,  and  have  part  in  his 
resurrection.  In  the  time  of  his  outward 
ministry,  he  therefore  referred  his  disciples  to 
this  power  alone  for  their  instruction  and 
guidance  into  all  Truth  ;  and  at  the  close  in- 
vested them  and  others  "out  of  every  nation 
under  Heaven"  with  it,  telling  them  that 
after  they  were  so  endued,  they  should  be  his 
witnesses  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth :  and  "  lo,"  said  he,  "  I  am  with  you 
always  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  essence  of  the  Divine  unity  is  Love. 
God  can  only  be  known  by  loving  him. 
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LOVE  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

This  feeling,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  may  exist  in  two  forms,  as  a 
sentiment  and  as  a  principle.    When  any 
imnulse  arises  in  the  mind,  the  will  must  take 
action  upon  it ;  if  it  approves,  and  resolves  to 
encourage  it,  and  act  according  to  its  prompt- 
ings, it  then  becomes  a  principle.    But  if  the 
impulse  be  slighted,  or  indulged  as  a  mere 
feeling,  and  not  suffered  to  work  itself  out 
into  action,  then  it  dies  out,  or  exists  only  as 
a  vague  and  dreamy  sentiment.    Thus,  we 
often  find  persons  who  intellectually  appear 
to  possess  this  sentiment  of  love  to  the  Creator, 
without  its  exhibiting  any  active  power  ;  and 
there  are  those  who  can  speak  touching  and 
sublime  expressions  on  the  subject,  while  in- 
dulging in  the  most  unworthy  conduct.  Just 
as  in  nature,  though  no  rose  could  blossom 
without  the  vital  energy  that  only  the  Author 
of  Creation  can  impart,  yet  no  garden  can 
thoroughly  please  the  eye,  without  the  care 
of  man  to  dress  and  to  keep  it ;  so  the  feeling 
of  love  to  God  implanted  in  the  heart  must 
be  nourished  if  its  influence  is  to  be  main- 
tained.   The  feeling  of  love  within  us  is  only 
available  when  used  by  our  own  free  choice 
and  will  and  determined  energy  of  action. 
Socrates  asked  an  atheistic  friend,  if  he  had 
not  observed  that  man  is  never  so  well  dis- 
posed to  serve  the  Diety  as  in  that  part  of 
life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest  sway,  and 
the  judgment  is  in  its  full  strength  and  ma- 
turity, and  that  those  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths most  renowned  for  thier  wisdom  and 
antiquity  are  those  whose  piety  and  devotion 
have  been  the  most  observable.    Every  man 
must  have  some  ruling  principle  ;  every  char- 
acter some  ruling  force.    Goodness  can  never 
be  negative,  or  simply  innocent.    It  must  be 
positive  and  earnest.    We  love  innocence  in 
a  child,  but  strong,  active,  living  virtue  is 
necessary  to  goodness  in  a  man,  and  this  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  careful  cultivation  of 
the  living  principle  of  love  to  the  Creator.  It 
is  this  vital  force  that  gives  courage,  wisdom 
and  strength  ;  that  lightens  the  most  weari- 
some duties  and  soothes  the  saddest  sorrows. 
There  are  people  rigid  in  battling  against 
heresy,  and  denouncing  opinions  different 
from  their  own,  who  are  yet  utterly  lacking 
in  the  deep  foundation  principle  from  which 
all  such  opinions  ought  to  spring.    The  hon- 
orable lawyer  ever  keeps  in  view  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  legal  morality,  in  all  his 
argument  and  practice,  while  the  mere  petti- 
logger  will  quibble  about  petty  technicalities, 
mistaking  them  for  the  essence  of  the  law. 

Many   persons  mistake  the  love  of  a  sect  lor 

the  love  of  God.  But  far  above  all  sects, and 
all  parties,  is  the  love  of  truth,  to  which  our 
allegiance  should  even  be  supreme.    To  cul- 


tivate most  successfully  this  principle  we 
must  cease  to  cherish  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  it.  It  is  a  law  of  our  physical  nature 
that  the  vital  force,  directed  to  one  function, 
is  by  so  much  absorbed  from  the  others.  The 
supreme  love  of  business  or  pleasure,  or  honor, 
will  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  stifle  and  eradi- 
cate this  principle,  which  if  cherished  and 
trained,  will  rise  above  all  other  affections, 
and  develop  the  entire  character.  The  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  body,  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and  the  discipline  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties, all  conduce  to  this  end.  The  power  of 
habit  cannot  be  overrated,  and  religious 
habits  are,  like  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, silent  and  uniform,  but 'all-pervading. 
This  love  of  the  Creator,  cherished  and  culti- 
vated as  the  supreme  and  ruling  principle  of 
life,  is  the  secret  of  all  true  happiness.  He 
who  possesses  it  need  not  fear  calamities  or  re- 
verses, for  they  will  come  to  him  as  the  wi.-e 
dispensation  of  a  kind  and  loving  Father, 
who  caunot  err;  and  all  his  joys  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  fillial  gratitude  that  will  per- 
vade his  breast. 


It  is  the  dust  and  the  rust  which  the  liquid 
mercury  has  contracted  that  impair  the  beauty 
of  its  lustre,  and  prevent  the  union  of  its 
divided  globules.  And  what  is  it  but  earthly 
contamination  and  unworthy  passions  that 
keep  true  Christians  apart. 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENNESARET. 

The  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  the  traveller 
will  have  had  from  the  top  of  Tabor;  they 
also  lie  opened  out  wide  before  him  from  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  But  the 
first  full  view,  as  it  is  approached  by  the 
regular  road,  is  on  the  descent  through  the 
hills,  whose  summits  form  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  Hattin,  and  which,  on  the  other 
side,  slope  abruptly  down  to  the  lake  itself, 
as  it  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the  lev.  i 
the  country.  Whether  it  be  tame  and  poor, 
as  some  travellers  say,  or  eminently  beautiful, 
as  others  think,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  about  thirteen 
miles  long,  and  in  its  broadest  parts  six  miles 
wide;  that  is,  about  the  same  length  of  our 
own  Windermere,  but  of  a  considerably 
greater  breadth.  In  the  clearness  of  the 
Eastern  atmosphere,  it  looks  much  smaller 
than  it  is.  But  what  makes  it  unlike  any  of 
our  English  lakes  is  the  deep  depression,  which 
gives  it  something  of  the  Strange,  unnatural 
character  that  belongs,  in  I  still  greater  de- 
gree, to  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, to  all  lakes  of  a  volcanic  origin.  As  we 
descend  through  the  rocky  walls  which  en- 
compass it,  lt8  peculiar  situation  makes  itselt 
more  strongly  felt.    Another  climate  begins. 
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In  the  summer  or  late  spring,  all  travellers 
speak  of  the  excessive  heat,  as  they  sink  be- 
low the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee  into  the  deep  basin  o*f  the  Jordan 
lakes.  In  the  early  spring  it  is  not  so  ;  but, 
even  then,  the  natural  features  at  once  indi- 
cate that  we  are  approaching  the  temperature 
of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Like  Olivet  at  Jerusalem,  like  Nazareth, 
like  Galilee  generally,  it  is  connected  with  no 
cycle  of  sacred  associations  but  one,  and  that 
the  holiest  of  all.  The  contrast  it  presents 
to  its  sister  lake  on  the  South,  gives  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  pecu- 
liar interest.  If  the  southern  lake  is  the  Sea 
of  Death,  the  northern  is  emphatically  the 
Sea  of  Life.  From  the  earliest  times  this 
lake  has  been  renowned  for  its  fisheries.  Two 
of  the  villages  on  its  banks  received  their 
names  from  that  source,  and  all  of  them  sent 
forth  their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over  the 
lake ;  and  when  we  add  the  crowd  of  ship- 
builders, the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure, 
and  passage,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin 
must  have  been  a  focus  of  life  and  energy  ; 
the  surface  of  the  lake  constantly  dotted  with 
the  white  sails  of  vessels  flying  before  the 
mountain  gusts;  the  beach  sparkled  with  the 
houses  and  palaces,  the  synagogues  and  the 
temples,  of  the  Jewish  and  Romish  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  was  to  these  scenes  that  He,  whom  His 
fellow-townsmen  at  Nazareth  rejected,  came. 
He  "  came  down"  from  the  high  country  of 
Galilee,  where  He  had  hitherto  dwelt ;  and 
from  henceforth  made  His  permanent  home 
in  the  deep  retreat  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It 
was  no  retired  mountain  lake  by  whose  shore 
He  took  up  His  abode,  such  as  might  have 
attracted  the  Eastern  sage  or  Western  her- 
mit. It  was  to  the  Roman  Palestine  almost 
what  the  manufacturing  districts  are  to  Eng- 
land. Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital  city 
itself,  could  He  have  found  such  a  sphere  for 
His  works  and  words  of  mercy ;  from  no 
other  centre  could  His  fame  have  so  gone 
"  throughout  all  Syria  ;"  nowhere  could  He 
have  so  drawn  round  Him  the  vast  multi- 
tudes which  hung  on  his  lips,  "from  Galilee, 
from  Decapolis,  from  Judea,  and  from  be- 
yond Jordan."  He  came  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor,  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  Where  could  He  find  work  so  readily 
as  in  the  ceaseless  toil  and  turmoil  of  these 
teeming  villages  and  busy  waters?  The 
heathen,  or  half-heathen,  publicans  would  be 
there,  sitting  at  the  lake-side  at  the  receipt  of 
customs. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  lake 
must  always  have  been  the  concentration  of 
varied  life  and  activity  in  a  basin  so  closely 


surrounded  with  desert  solitudes.  The  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  enjoying  its  tropical  climate, 
even  now  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
bare  hills,  thinly  dotted  here  and  there  with 
scanty  grass,  which  embrace  it.  In  ancient 
times  this  near  contrast  of  life  and  death, 
population  and  solitude,  must  have  been 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  was  these 
desert  places,  thus  close  at  hand  on  the  table- 
lands, or  in  the  ravines  of  the  eastern  or 
western  ranges,  which  seem  to  be  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  "  the  mountain," 
that  gave  the  opportunities  for  retirement 
and  prayer.  The  iake,  in  this  double  aspect, 
is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy  and 
rest,  of  active  labor  and  deep  devotion,  which 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  of  the 
life  of  Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first 
taught  and  shown. — Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine. 


TROUBLES  FROM  TRIFLES. 

Some  of  the  worst  troubles  of  life  arise 
from  misunderstandings  and  disagreements 
about  the  merest  trifles.  The  fretfulness  of 
human  life  destroys  quite  as  much  happiness 
as  war.  Peevishness  roughens  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  families,  and  scatters 
its  little  stings  into  the  whole  material  of  life. 
In  each  single  case  the  wound  inflicted  may 
appear  of  little  consequence,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  them  all  causes  deeper  anguish  than 
all  those  afflictions  that  come  from  sources 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  Forbearance 
is  a  virtue  seldom  appreciated.  It  may  be 
simply  repressing  impatience,  curbing  an 
angry  tone,  or  maintaining  silence  when  pro- 
voked ;  an  apparently  trifling  work  to  do  for 
once,  yet  one  which  would  promote  every  day 
and  hour  the  good  of  all  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact.  The  trifling  circumstances  of 
little  concerns,  every  where  repeated  and  mul- 
tiplied, make  up  the  great  bulk  of  life's  ex- 
perience. If  we  could  trace  back  the  history 
of  the  majority  of  alienated  friendships,  di- 
vided families  and  unhappy  homes  that  have 
saddened  the  earth,  w7e  should  find  their 
origin  mainly  in  trifles,  sometimes  so  insig- 
nificant in  their  commencement  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible,  save  to  the  microscopic 
eyes  of  envy  and  jealousy.  There  are  occa- 
sions involving  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
in  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
In  nearly  every  such  case,  however,  it  is 
found  that  self-respect  must  first  be  sacrificed 
before  we  have  occasion  to  displease  others 
by  opposition,  while  in  most  cases  forbearance 
is  neglected  solely  from  selfish  motives  of  in- 
terest or  pride.  A  person  of  fine  abilities  and 
magnanimous  virtues  may  even  fail  to  meet 
the  appreciation,  or  produce  the  good  of  which 
he  is  capable,  by  a  captious,  fretful  temper. 
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Though  forbearance  is  an  unambitious  and 
unobtrusive  virtue,  yet  its  influence  is  so  great 
in  the  aggregate,  that  it  may  well  demand  in-  I 
dustrious  culture.  It  is  not  obtained  by  oc- 
casional strong  efforts  and  severe  struggles,  ! 
but  by  improving  every  opportunity  to  quench 
strife  and  secure  harmony  till  this  course  of 
conduct  grows  into  a  habit,  and  kindness  and 
tenderness  become  natural.  By  persons  of 
hasty  temper,  it  can  only  be  acquired  gradu-  j 
ally,  and  by  continual  acts  of  self-restraint, 
while  if  its  refreshing  fruit  be  not  carefully 
cultivated,  the  contrasting  weeds  of  irritabil- 
ity and  censoriousness  will  surely  take  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  Differing  as  all  do  in 
constitution,  circumstances  and  interests,  they 
must  often  differ  in  opinions,  in  beliefs,  and 
m  desires,  and  only  mutual  concessions  and  a 
full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  can 
bridge  over  the  chasms  between  men.  If 
people  would  remember  how  often  all  need 
forbearance,  and  that  the  only  allowable  sup- 
plication must  be  to  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive, 
there  would  perhaps  be  less  disposition  to  be 
severe  and  resentful  towards  those  who  offend 
in  the  small  concerns  of  life. — Daily  Paper. 

t  A  Little  Boy's  Faith. — Last  winter  a 
little  boy  of  six  or  eight  years  begged  a  lady 
to  allow  him  to  clean  away  the  snow  from 
her  steps.  He  had  no  father  or  mother,  but 
worked  his  way  by  such  jobs. 

"Do  you  get  much  to  do  my  little  boy?" 
said  the  lady. 

"  Sometimes  I  do,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  often 
I  get  very  little." 

"  Are  you  never  afraid  that  you  will  not 
get  enough  to  live  on  ?" 

The  child  looked  up  with  a  perplexed, 
and  inquiring  eye,  as  if  uncertain  of  her 
meaning,  and  as  if  troubled  with  a  new 
doubt, 

"Why,"  said  he,  "don't  you  think  God 
will  take  care  of  a  boy  if  he  puts  his  trust  in 
Him,  and  does  the  best  he  can?" — The  Mo- 
ravian. 


It  was  with  much  interest  we  read  thy  ac- 
count of  the  closing  days  of  his  valuable  life, 
that  so  verified  what  is  written  in  sacred 
record  of  "the  path  of  the  just — thatshineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  In 
the  humble  Christian's  abandonment  of  self 
and  all  self-exaltation,  (the  strong  man  laid 
low,)  how  truly  beautiful  was  his  simple, 
child-like  reliance  on  a  saving  arm  alone, — 
how  teaching  his  unswerving  faith, — and  how 
greatly  touching  his  gratitude  and  thankful- 
ness for  all  his  mercies.  When  to  the  puri- 
fied spirit  "  these  shadows  "  have  fled  away, 
and  the  "perfect  day"  has  opened,  how 
comfortiug,  how  consoling  to  the  mourner,  to 
contemplate  the  blessed  change ;  and  how 
encouraging  to  the  drooping  -mind  that  the 
same  entrance  awaits  the  left  behind  ones,  on 
the  same  terms  of  pardon,  which  we  must  all 
humbly  seek,  "  strive,"  and  hope  for. 

I  noticed,  and  was  made  glad,  at  the  Edi- 
torial remarks  in  one  of  your  numbers,  en- 
titled, "  Plea  for  Children,"  objecting  to  the 
present  style  of  dressing  young  children.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  I  think  the  mothers 
with  us,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  are  not  so 
unwise  as  with  you — but  the  same  disposition 
and  want  of  prudence  prevail.  It  is  a  great, 
and  I  fear,  increasing  folly,  and  necessarily 
introduces  to  other  deviations,  and  is  an  in- 
centive to  many  evils.  Very  refreshing  it  is 
when  an  independent  mind  has  courage 
enough  to  meet  an  opposing  tide,  and  pre- 
cepts are  borne  out  by  example. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  obituary  notice  in  the  Intelligencer  has 
told  us  that  "  thy  house  is  indeed  left  unto 
thee  desolate."  But  in  thv  outward  Stripping 
I  feel  persuaded  that  He"  who  "comforteth 
us  in  all  our  tribulations,"  will  comfort  thee 
by  His  holy  presence,  and  in  His  abounding 
mercy  abundantly  pour  into  thv  stricken 
heart  of  the  "  oil  of  joy,"  and  cause  thee  to 
Bins  praises,  high  praises,  unto  thy  Ciod,— 
aud  the  God  of  thy  honored  relative. 


The  difficulties  and  trials  to  which  our  dear 
friend  has  been  subjected,  have  brought  us 
into  near  sympathy  with  her.  I  have  some- 
times thought,  when  pondering  on  the  sor- 
rows and  afflictions  incident  to  this  life, 
whether  there  are  gradations  of  happiness  in 
a  future  state,  and  that  if  there  are,  those 
would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  fairest  in- 
heritance who  have  borne  with  meekness  and 
Christian  resignation  the  greatest  suffering  on 
earth.  But  we  must  rest  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable, 
and  till  we  enter  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  the 
veil  will  not  be  withdrawn.  The  afflicting 
scenes,  which  we  almost  daily  witness  around 
us,  are  enough,  one  would  think,  to  quicken 
our  diligence  in  pursuit  of  the  crown  at  the 
end  of  the  race. 


The  religiously  concerned  mind  will  ever  be 
introduced  into  suffering,  when  there  is  mani- 
fested, especially  in  those  who  are  active  in 
the  administration  of  our  discipline,  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  the  platter,  while  the  inside  is  let>  un- 
clean or  unea  red  for ;  but  lei  os  still  trust 
that  Ho  who  hath  called  will  fulSl  Blade- 
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sign,  even  that  of  having  a  people,  who,  by 
walking  in  the  light,  will  show  forth  the  ex- 
cell<  ncv  of  the  unspeakable  gift.  Many  are 
the  turnings  and  the  overturn ings  experienced 
in  the  Christian  life,  but  surely  there  is  a 
foundation  that  standoth  sure,  and  those  who 
build  thereupon  shall  not  be  overwhelmed, 
neither  can  they  be  driven  from  their  refuge 
Ify  the  whirlwind. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  15;  1869 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened  as 
usual,  on  Seventh-day,  the  8th  inst.,  hold- 
ing two  sessions.  The  attendance  was  unusu- 
ally large,  only  five  of  the  representatives 
being  absent. 

On  First-day  morning  three  meetings  w7ere 
held  at  Race  St., — two  in  the  Meeting-house, 
and  one  in  the  Central  School  building ;  these 
were  so  crowded  that  many  were  unable  to 
gain  admission.  In  each  of  the  assemblies, 
acceptable  service  wras  rendered  by  minister- 
ing Friends,  of  our  own,  and  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Green  Street  Meeting-house  w7as  comfort- 
ably filled,  below  stairs.  Many  who  were  un- 
able to  obtain  seats  at  Race  Street  meetings 
might  have  been  accommodated,  and  found 
it  "  good  to  be  there."  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
refreshing  season.  The  truth  was  declared 
with  power.  Allusion  was  feelingly  made  to 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  then  present 
three  Friends, who  thirty  years  ago  were  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  all  members  of 
Green  Street  Meeting  at  the  time.  Separating 
soon  after,  one  found  her  field  of  usefulness 
in  Canada,  another  settled  in  the  southwest, 
and  the  third, (the  speaker,)  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Now  they  had  met, 
after  years  of  gospel  labor,  at  "  this  feast  of 
love." 

Spruce  Street  Meeting  was  small  in  the 
morning,  but  the  afternoon  sitting  was  large 
and  full  of  interest.  The  Indulged  Meeting 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  was  well  at- 
tended, as  were  also  Race  Street  and  Green 
Street  evening  meetings. 

On  Second-day  morning  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing assembled  at  the  accustomed  hour  and 
place.     Women's  Meeting   was  unusually 


large  for  the  first  sitting;  the  Men's  Meeting 
was  also  large.  Minutes  for  the  following 
friends  from  other  Yearly  meetings  were 
read, — viz. :  Mary  H.  Watson  and  her  com- 
panions, Isaac  Phillips  and  wife,  from  Yonge 
Street  Meeting,  held  at  King,  Canada  West; 
Esther  Haviland  and  her  companion,  Phebe 
S.  Haight,  Shappaqua,  New  Castle  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York  ;  Rebecca  Price,  Little 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland ;  Israel 
and  Jane  Drake,  Rensselaerville  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York ;  John  Needles  of  Balti- 
more ;  John  J.  Cornell,  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York;  William  Ellis,  Mon- 
allen  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania ;  Ab- 
salom Mendenhall  and  wife,  elders  of  White 
Water  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana,  and  An- 
drew Moore  and  Caleb  Way,  elders  from 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 

The  company  of  all  these,  together  with 
others,  who  are  in  attendance  without  minutes, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  acceptable. 

In  both  meetings,  epistles  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond  were 
read,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
assembly.  Much  exercise  was  felt  and  ex- 
pressed that  none  might  grow  weary  in 
well  doing,  and  that  all  might  be  faithful 
in  whatever  is  required.  The  young  were 
encouraged  to  seek  the  path  of  true  wisdom, 
not  fearing  to  take  up  the  cross  whenever  it 
stands  in  their  way,  being  assured  that  peace 
will  be  the  reward. 

The  attendance  of  Women's  Meeting  in  the 
afternoon  was  still  larger.  Allusion  was 
made  to  the  power  for  good  that  so  large  an 
assemblage  as  was  there  convened  might  wield 
in  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  for  the 
suppression  of  vice. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indians,  our 
duty  towards  them,  and  the  new  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  the  Society  of  Friends  by  the 
late  request  of  the  President,  claimed  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting.  Much  expres- 
sion was  given  in  favor  of  appointing  a  joint 
committee,  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  by 
this  Yearly  Meeting  to  promote  their  welfare 
and  encourage  those  Friends  who  feel  con- 
strained to  go  among  them,  and  labor  for 
their  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.     On  taking  the  concern  into  Men's 
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Meeting,  it  was  found  that  the  same  subject 
had  claimed  their  attention.  Its  further 
consideration  was  deferred  till  Fourth-day 
aftrnoon. 

(  Will  be  continued  next  week.} 

Newspaper  Reading. — Perhaps  few  per- 
sons are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  their 
characters  are  influenced  and  moulded  by 
those  things  upon  which  they  voluntarily 
permit  their  thoughts  to  dwell.  The  present 
age  is  one  in  which  the  Athenian  desire  "  to 
hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing"  is  fed  and 
strengthened  by  the  facilities  which  modern 
life  furnishes.  We  live  in  a  newspaper  age. 
Not  only  is  learning,  science,  and  all  useful 
information  disseminated,  but  even  the  sanc- 
tuary of  private  life  is  sometimes  invaded,  to 
furnish  food  for  this  craving. 

"A  ehiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 
An' faith  he'll  prent  it," 

is  realized  to  an  extent  of  which  the  poet 
little  dreamed.  But  it  is  not  alone  with  the 
best  or  even  the  indifferent  doings  of  our 
fellow  beings  with  which  we  are  familiarized 
by  the  daily  paper,  but  with  impurity,  fraud 
and  vice  of  all  kinds  as  well.  These  accounts 
are  not  given  in  general  terms,  or  with  a  tone 
of  sorrowful  disapproval  or  indignant  reproof, 
but  the  revolting  details  are  dwelt  upon  and 
described  sometimes  with  humorous  and  slang 
phrases,  until  the  feeling  heart  sickens  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  corrupted  aliment  every  day 
distributed,  poisoning  the  springs  of  thought 
and  action  especially  in  the  young. 

It  may  be  that  the  evil  must  be  left  to  work 
its  own  cure,  and  that  effort  and  protest  would 
be  unavailing  to  prevent  it.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  family  as  much  as  possible 
from  these  contaminating  influences;  first,  by 
selecting  the  newspaper  that  has  least  of  the 
detail  of  vice  and  crime,  and  least  abuse  of 
political  opponents,  and  then  resolving  to  ab- 
stain from  reading  articles  of  this  character. 
It  is  said  of  Sidney  Smith  that  he  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  read  articles  with  such  headings 
as  "Horrid  Murder,"  "Atrocious  Fraud," 
"Unheard  of  Cruelty,"  (fee,  and  that  he  did 
not  permit  them  to  be  read  by  his  family,  or 
made  the  subjects  of  conversation  by  them, 

Why  do  any  of  us  Indulge  in  reading  in  a 


newspaper  or  magazine,  that  which  we  should 
avoid  ourselves  and  discourage  in  others,  if 
presented  in  a  bound  volume?    The  question 
is  easily  answered.    In  the  leisure  of  the 
early  morning,  perhaps,  the  daily  paper  is 
taken  up,  and  after  those  items  of  business 
or  other  information  in  which  special  interest 
is  felt  are  examined,  the  eye  wanders  care- 
lessly over  the  page,  and  is  arrested  by  some 
one  of  the  headings  already  alluded  to,  and 
before  we  are  aware  our  interest  is  enlisted. 
When  the  family  assemble  at  the  table,  these 
horrors  become  the  subject  of  conversation, 
thus  causing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  them, 
until  at  last  the  taste  for  such  excitement  is 
formed,  and   is  sought  voluntarily.  This 
process  may  take  place  even  with  serious  and 
thoughtful  persons ;  those  who  before  leaving 
their  chambers  have  lifted  up  the  heart  to 
God  and  asked  for  preservation  through  the 
day.    We  would  query  with  such  and  with 
all,  whether  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  the  day?    Whether  the  time  gene- 
rally allotted  to  it  might  not  be  employed  in 
a  way  better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  af- 
fections and  the  will  to  meet  those  trials  of 
our  virtue  which  each  day  brings  with  it? 
Whether  our  tempers  would  not  be  calmer 
and  sweeter,  our  patience  and  self-possession 
more  entire,  if  each  day  we  re-entered  the 
busy  world  with  cautious,  watchful  steps,  in- 
stead of  rushing  into  it  by  pre-occupying  our 
minds  with  all  the  events,  good  and  bad,  that 
took  place  yesterday?   This  abstinence  might 
involve  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  igno- 
rance of  much  that  transpires,  but  it  is  an  ig- 
norance of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 
The  wise  man,  when  he  sits  down  to  a  table 
loaded  with  every  variety  of  eatables,  will 
select  from  among  them  those  which  are  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  leaving  to  the  glut- 
ton the  poor  pleasure  of  partaking  of  all.  to 
the  detriment  of  his  health  ;  ami  shall  we  be 
less  careful  in  regard  to  our  menial  food? 

Kkrata. — Those  who  Hie  the  Tnt*lligencnrt  trill 
please  to  make  the  following  corrections  in  the 
Second  column  of  the  tlrst  pace  of  the  last  nnmlvr, 
iii  the  article  headed  "  Phe  Indians." 

To  the  top  of  the  column,  transfer  the  line  "Of 
the  Society — one  here,  ami  another  there" — which 
is  now  the  first  line  of  the  first  column  on  the 
second  page. 
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In  the  third  line,  for  "  weaknesses,"  put  "  wicked- 
ness." 

In  the  twelfth  line,  for  1 1  President  and  Lee,"  put 
11  President  and  Secretary." 


Died,  of  paralysis,  at  her  residence,  on  Long 
Island,  Third  month,  1869,  Cynthia  Searing,  in 
the  81st  year  of  her  a<j;e.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Westhnry,  after 
a  solemn  meeting  held  in  Friends'  Meeting  house 
on  the  occasion,  in  which  testimonies  were  borne  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  '•' Spirit  of  Truth  "  to  preserve 
from  error,  and  to  lead  into  "all  Truth,"  which 
had  been  exemplified  in  her  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion through  a  long  life.  Though  not  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  she  was  fully  convinced  of  its 
religious  principles,  and  maintained  its  testimonies, 
frequently  attending  our  meetings  for  worship,  in 
which  her  countenance  gave  evidence  that  her 
mind  was  engaged  in  solemn  worship.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  industry  and  economy,  being 
thereby  enabled  to  assist  the  needy.  She  was  plain 
in  her  dress  and  address,  and  pleasant  and  cheerful 
in  the  social  circle,  giving  evidence  that  her  mind 
was  peaceful,  and  of  her  care  and  concern  to  keep 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  God  and  man.  She 
was  beloved  by  her  relatives  and  friends,  who 
mourn  over  the  void  they  feel  in  her  removal,  yet 
who  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  their  loss  is 
her  great  gain.  R.  H. 

A  woman's  perseverance. 

Philadelphia,  March  8th,  1869. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Iiideper<dent ; 

As  the  elevation  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  abilities 
of  women  is  attracting  the  attention  and  deep 
interest  of  the  most  liberal  minds  in  this  and 
other  countries,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  the 
cause  and  your  readers  service  in  narrating 
the  work  of  one  woman  in  this  direction. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  February,  oc- 
curred the  commencement  of  one  of  the  oldest 
dental  colleges  in  this  country,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  amongst  the  graduating  class  was 
one  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex,  who  seemed 
very  much  at  home  amongst  her  professional 
brethren,  and  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  and  the  deep  interest  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  audience. 

The  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  a  disputed  theory  is  worth  infinitely  more 
in  compelling  its  recognition  than  any  amount 
of  assertion,  however  well  presented  it  may 
be  in  words.  The  heroic  courage  of  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell,  and  the  equally  courageous 
and  persistent  efforts  of  the  brave  women 
who  have  followed  her  example,  has  at  last 
found  a  full  reward  in  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  cen- 
ters of  medical  instruction.  This  has  been 
accomplished  without  waiting  until  the  theory 
of  woman's  equality  had  taken  possession  of 
men's  minds  in  advance  of  demonstrated  facts. 

While  women  have  sought  and  found  in- 
struction and  eminence  in  this  field,  that  of 
dentistry  has  not  been  regarded  with  favor. 


This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  pro- 
fession are  more  nearly  suited  to  the  supposed 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  sex.  While  the 
medical  practitioner  is  exposed,  at  all  times 
of  day  and  night,  to  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
unpleasant  experiences,  with  no  hours  to  feel 
entire  release  from  duty  the  dentist  operates 
in  pleasant  parlors,  at  a  labor  by  no  means 
oppressive,  and  can  close  at  such  times  as 
suits  his  convenience.  The  objection  will 
probably  be  urged  that  but  few  women  pos- 
sess the  strength  sufficient  to  extract  teeth. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  truthfully  as- 
serted that  this  operation  need  not  be  per- 
formed and  is  not  now  performed  by  every 
practitioner.  Specialists  in  this  branch  are 
to  be  found  in  all  our  large  cities  since  the 
introduction  of  anesthetics,  and  these  doubt- 
less will  continue  to  increase.  But,  were  it 
otherwise,  any  woman  of  ordinary  strength 
may  remove  a  tooth,  as  this  depends  more  on 
skillful  manipulation  than  upon  mere  brute 
force.  The  subject  of  the  present  article  is 
by  no  means  a  powerful  woman  ;  yet  she  was 
able  to  perform  her  whole  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, equally  with  the  men  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded. 

Two  women  have  thus  far  graduated  in 
dentistry — one  in  Cincinnati,  several  years 
ago,  Miss  Lucy  Hobbs,  now  married  and 
settled  in  the  far  West;  and  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Hirschfeld,  the  lady  of  whom  I  am  now  writ- 
ing. Having  completed  her  year  of  prepara- 
tory study,  she  left  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  for  this  country,  to  enter  upon 
the  full  course  of  collegiate  instruction.  A 
daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  she  wras 
born  on  an  island  of  the  coast  of  Schleswig, 
then  a  dependency  of  Denmark,  and  in  early 
childhood  removed  writh  her  family  to  Hol- 
stein.  Her  entire  education  was  received 
from  her  faithful  father,  who,  although  an 
orthodox  minister,  was  of  liberal  cast  of 
mind — a  trait  largely  inherited  by  his  ener- 
getic daughter. 

Marrying  early,  and  moving  in  the  best 
circles  of  that  section,  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  home  duties  and  society  to  develop 
womanly  qualities  and  character.  Early  left 
a  widow,  she  was  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources. Accepting  an  invitation  from  friends 
in  Berlin,  she  went  there  with  the  idea  that 
in  that  great  metropolis  more  opportunities 
were  afforded  for  a  situation  that  suited  her 
taste  and  accomplishments.  The  question  of 
opening  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of 
woman's  faculties  was  most  clearly  brought 
to  her  mind  by  her  own  position,  which  forced 
upon  her  observation  the  lamentable  fact  that 
for  the  great  mass  of  German  women  there 
could  be  no  hope  beyond  the  merest  drudgery, 
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unless  new  avenues  were  opened  to  employ 
their  talents.  She,  therefore,  determinedly 
resolved  to  do  her  part,  and  devote  her  life  to 
improve  the  condition  of  her  sisters  in  that 
country.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  this  subject  has  made  little 
or  no  progress  in  Germany.  While  England 
and  America  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth 
on  this  question,  the  Germans  regard  it  not 
only  as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
men,  bat  a  departure  from  the  sphere  legiti- 
mately prescribed  by  Nature  for  women. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  effort  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude  for  her  to  enter  upon  this 
resolution.  She  could  hope  to  count  upon 
the  sympathy  of  only  the  few,  while  the  many 
would  cast  her  out  as  one  attempting  to  un- 
settle the  usages  of  the  fatherland.  But  she 
found  a  few  even  there  who  could  appreciate 
her  motives  and  give  essential  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  her  designs;  and  to  these  she 
is  largely  indebted  for  whatever  success  has 
attended  her  thus  far.  She  was  also  favored 
in  that  celebrated  city  to  mingle,  in  the  homes 
of  her  friends,  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  her  country  ;  but,  leaving 
all  these  attractions,  she  entered  the  labora- 
tory of  a  dentist,  and  worked  faithfully,  also 
fitting  herself  by  careful  study  for  her  future 
work. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  distinguished 
American  friends,  she  determined  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  finish  her  studies  in  this 
country,  having  been  informed  that  women 
here  were  freely  admitted  to  medical  schools. 
This  course  was  rendered  imperative,  as  all 
scientific  institutions  were  then  closed  to 
women. 

#  A  great  and  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  carrying  this  out  had  to  be  over- 
come. The  laws  regulating  professional  prac- 
tice are  severe  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Germany;  and  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt the  fulfillment  of  her  designs  without 
first  securing  the  consent  of  her  government 
to  practice  on  her  return.  With  character- 
istic energy  she  addressed  herself  to  this 
almost  hopeless^  task.  At  the  outstart  she 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation, 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  for  her  project 
of  the  late  Dr.  Lette,  President  of  the  "As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
Women."  Unfortunately  for  her,  this  gentle- 
man  died  during  the  past  summer,  universally 
lamented  by  all  elapses.  Not  since  the  funeral 
of  Humboldt  have  the  citizens  of  Berlin  seen 
so  large  a,  concourse  of  her  people  in  atten- 
dant1 to  honor  the  remains  aS  upon  this  oc- 
casion.   Dr.  I,,  enjoyed  the  patronage  and 

entire   confidence  of  (Ik1  Crown   Princess  of 

Prussia,  whose  interest  in  the  elevation  of  her 
sex  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways  and 


upon  many  occasions.  With  such  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  her  behalf,  she  was  enabled 
to  secure  the  coveted  document,  in  which  she 
was  authorized  to  practice  on  her  return,  pro- 
viding she  could  procure  a  diploma  from  an 
institution  legally  authorized  to  grant  one. 

With  this  valuable  missive,  and  two  or 
three  letters  of  introduction,  she  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  once  made  application 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
matriculation.  Anticipating  no  trouble,  she 
was  astounded  to  learn  that,  after  all  her 
labor  and  anxiety,  she  was  likely  to  be  met 
at  the  very  threshold  with  a  negative  answer 
to  her  application.  The  conservative  element 
predominated  here  ;  but  by  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  minority  she  was  finally  admit- 
ted. 

The  effect  of  a  woman's  entrance  to  the 
lecture-room,  amongst  so  large  a  number  of 
male  students,  was  soon  evident.  While  at 
first  the  majority  were  reluctant  to  recognize 
her  right  to  be  there,  and  met  her  entrance 
with  hisses,  the  influence  she  exerted  was 
plainly  manifested  in  better  order,  more  care 
in  dress  and  address,  and  altogether  there 
was  a  higher  tone  exhibited.  So  marked  was 
this  that  even  those  most  opposed  acknowl- 
edged the  fact,  while  they  condmned  the  in- 
troduction of  a  woman  to  the  school. 

The  ability  manifested  in  performing  the 
operations  of  the  infirmary  of  the  institution 
very  soon  forced  respect  from  all,  and  before 
the  winter  was  over  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
was  seen  and  felt  in  the  controlling  influence 
she  exercised  over  the  class.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  was  acknowledged  on  all 
sides ;  and  so  marked  was  this  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  having  the 
fear  of  the  consequences  before  his  eyes,  in- 
sisted that  this  case  should  not  be  held  as  a 
precedent. 

The  second  session  in  the  college  was  en- 
tered upon  with  similar  good  results.  Her 
opinion  in  difficult  cases  was  constantly  called 
for,  and  received  as  authority.  In  tact,  she 
was  looked  upon  by  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents as  the  best  of  her  class.  This  feeling 
was  demonstrated  as  a.  tact  when,  upon  final 
examination,  but  one  other  reached  the  same 
standard  of  excellence. 

I  have  thus  entered  into  detail  to  rebut  the 
assertion,  so  often  made,  that  woman  is  inca- 
pable of  arriving  at  the  same  results  as  man, 
even  where  equal  opportunities  are  offered. 
As  a  dental  operator  she  stands  without  any 
superior, in  her  class;  ami  in  performing  the 
labors  of  her  profession  she  has  evidenced  no 
more  fatigue  than  her  male  companions. 

At  the  commencement,  in  the  presence  of 
(wo  thousand  people,  the  degree  of  "JDoOtOK 
of  Dental  Surgery"  was  conferred  upon  her 
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by  our  much-respected  townsman,  Hency  C. 
Carey.  The  sympathies  of  the  audience  were 
manifested  by  the  loud  applause  as  she  as- 
cended the  platform  to  receive  it;  and  the 
bouqets  and  congratulations  of  friends  were 
ample  recompense  for  the  many  anxieties  en- 
countered. 

She  will  shortly  return  to  Berlin,  to  prac- 
tice her  profession ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  may  meet  with  the  success  she  has  so 
hardly  earned. 

Her  example  should  be  an  incentive  to 
others,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  But,  while  expressing 
this  hope,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
difficulties  attending  the  instruction  of  women 
in  the  colleges  now  organized  are  so  many 
that  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  organize 
colleges  specially  devoted  to  them,  or  to  add 
dental  professorships  to  the  medical  colleges 
now  established,  for  women.  In  either  case, 
I  believe  we  shall  have  in  the  future  women 
earning  honor  and  emolument  in  this  pro- 
fession, as  in  others.  X. 

Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  being  who  had  re: 
sided  upon  our  globe  to  visit  the  inhabitants 
of  a  planet  where  reason  governed,  and  to 
tell  them  that  a  vile  weed  was  in  general  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  it  had 
left,  which  afforded  no  nourishment ;  that 
this  weed  was  cultivated  with  immense  care; 
that  it  was  an  important  article  of  commerce  ;■ 
that  the  want  of  it  produced  real  misery; 
that  its  taste  was  extremely  nauseous;  that 
it  was  unfriendly  to  health  and  morals ;  and 
that  its  use  was  attended  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  time  and  property, — the  account  would 
be  thought  incredible,  and  the  author  of  it 
would  probably  be  excluded  from  society  for 
relating  a  story  of  so  improbable  a  nature. 
In  no  one  view  is  it  possible  to  contemplate 
the  creature  man  in  a  more  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous light  than  in  his  attachment  to 
tobacco. 

The  progress  of  habit  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  The  slaves  of  it  begin  by  using  it 
only  after  dinner;  then,  during  the  whole 
afternoon  and  evening;  afterwards  before 
dinner,  then  before  breakfast,  and  finally, 
during  the  whole  night. 

I  knew  a  lady  who  passed  through  all  these 
stages,  who  used  to  wake  regularly  two  or 
three  times  every  night  to  compose  her  system 
with  fresh  doses  of  snuff. 

The  appetite  for  tobacco  is  wholly  artificial. 
No  person  was  ever  born  with  a  relish  for  it ; 
even  in  those  persons  who  are  much  attached 
to  it,  nature  frequently  recovers  her  disrelish 


to  it.  It  ceases  to  be  agreeable  in  every  fe- 
brile indisposition.  This  is  so  invariably  true, 
that  a  disrelish  to  it  is  often  a  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching, and  a  return  of  the  appetite  for 
it,  a  sign  of  a  departing  fever. 

I  proceed  now  to  mention  some  of  the  in- 
fluences of  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  upon 
morals. 

1.  One  of  the  usual  effects  of  smoking 
and  chewing  is  thirst.  This  thirst  cannot  be 
allayed  by  water,  for  no  sedative  or  even  in- 
sipid liquor  will  be  relished  after  the  mouth 
and  threat  have  been  exposed  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  smoke  or  juice  of  tobacco.  A  desire 
of  course  is  excited  for  strong  drinks,  and 
these,  when  taken  between  meals,  soon  lead 
to  intemperance  and  drunkenness. 

2.  The  use  of  tobacco,  more  especially  in 
smoking,  disposes  to  idleness,  and  idleness  has 
been  considered  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 

3.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

4.  Tobacco,  more  especially  when  used  in 
smoking,  is  generally  offensive  to  those  people 
who  do  not  use  it.  To  smoke  in  company, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  a  breach  of  good 
manners;  now,  manners  have  an  influence 
upon  morals.  They  may  be  considered  as 
the  outposts  of  virtue.  A  habit  of  offending 
the  senses  of  friends  or  strangers  by  the  use 
of  tobacco  cannot  therefore  be  indulged  with 
innocence. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  re- 
lating an  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin. 
A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  declared 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  way  in  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  believe  there 
was  not  much  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it,  for  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who 
used  it  who  advised  him  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D. 


WAITING. 
Learn  to  wait — life's  hardest  lesson, 

Conned,  perchance,  through  blinding  tears  ; 
While  the  heart-throbs  sadly  echo 

To  the  tread  of  passing  years. 
Learn  to  wait — hope's  slow  fruition  ; 

Faint  not,  though  the  way  seem  long  ; 
There  is  joy  in  each  condition, 

Hearts,  through  suffering  may  grow  strong. 
Constant  sunshiue,  howe'er  welcome, 

Ne'er  would  ripen  fruit  or  flower  ; 
Giant  oaks  owe  half  their  greatness 

To  the  scathing  tempest's  power. 
Thus  a  soul,  untouched  by  sorrow, 

Aims  not  at  a  higher  state  ; 
Joy  seeks  not  a  brighter  morrow, 

Only  sad  hearts  learn  to  wait. 
Human  strength  and  human  greatness, 

Spring  not  from  life's  sunny  bide  ; 
Heroes  must  be  more  than  drift-wood: 

Floating  on  a  waveless  tide. 
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For  the  Children. 

SUPPOSE. 
BY  ALICE  CART. 

How  dreary  would  the  meadows  be 

In  the  pleasant  summer  light, 
Suppose  there  wasn't  a  bird  to  sing, 

And  suppose  the  grass  was  white  I 
And  dreary  would  the  garden  be, 

With  all  its  flowery  trees, 
Suppose  there  were  no  butterflies, 

Aud  suppose  there  were  no  bees. 
And  what  would  all  the  beauty  be, 

And  what  the  song  that  cheers, 
Suppose  we  hadn't  any  eyes, 

And  suppose  we  hadn't  ears  ? 
For  though  the  grass  were  gay  and  green, 

And  song-birds  filled  the  glen, 
And  the  air  were  purple  with  butterflies, 

What  good  would  they  do  us  then  ? 
Ah,  think  of  it,  my  little  friends  ; 

And  when  some  pleasure  flies, 
Why,  let  it  go,  and  still  be  glad 

That  you  have  yow  ears  and  eyes. 

—  Oliver  Optic's  Majazinc. 


For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
"  GARDENS,  &C." 

The  writer  was  interested  with  the  remarks 
of  an  "amateur  gardener'1'1  (L.  J.  R.)  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  the  17th  ult.,  the  spirit  of 
which  might  be  extended  almost  ad  infinitum. 
He  has  often  deeply  regretted  the  inattention 
and  indifference  so  prevalent  amongst  farm- 
ers, not  only  on  the  subject  of  "  early  gar- 
dening^ but  in  reference  to  fruits,  and  the 
importance  of  growing  early  the  very  best 
varieties  of  vegetables— in  fact  the  best  of 
everything. 

True,  we  see  tact  and  untiring  industry 
where  truck  farms  are  depended  upon  by  the 
proprietors  for  a  livelihood,  but  we  would 
have  the  ambition  manifested  by  these  to 
find  a  place  on  every  farm.  The  labor  at- 
tendant upon  the  experiment  would  be  amply 
repaid,  not  only  with  the  products  themselves, 
but  with  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  in  their  con- 
sumption. Once  fully  and  fairly  realized, 
and  it  would  be  found  the  word  labor,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  mis- 
nomer, to  be  replaced  with  the  more  agreeable 
one  of  pleasure. 

The  writer  is  no  farmer — not  even  an 
"amateur  gardener" — though  some  thirty 
years  since  he  had  a  slight  taste  of  the  latter, 
in  the  then  suburbs  of  the  city  ;  and  he  feels 
tempted,  as  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  to  add  a  little 
"  hen  story"  not  doubting,  however,  but  that 
more  astonishing  ones  can  be  found. 

During  i  he  First*  Second  and  Third  months 
(comprised  in  '.)()  days)  of  <>ne  of  (he  years 
of  his  suburban  sojourn,  he  had  from  four 
hns,  two  hundred  and  eleven  (211)  eggs,  the 
weekly  instalments  varying  from  twelve  to 
twenty  seven  each  week  ;  that  is,  no  week  less 


than  the  former  nor  more  than  the  latter. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  buy  the  very  earliest 
spring  chickens  that  come  to  market,  and  to 
keep  the  most  promising  for  laying  hens. 
And  these  should  not  be  kept  over  two,  or  at 
most  three  years  ;  far  better  this  than  to  de- 
pend on  antiquated  favorites,  no  matter  how 
vaunted  the  stock  might  be. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  were  well  fomsed, 
having  a  suitable  portion  of  the  stable  for 
shelter  during  the  night,  and  through  the 
day  free  ingress  into  it  and  the  yard  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  latter  were  plenty  of  small 
pieces  of  bricks  and  mortar — the  light  refuse 
of  the  recently  erected  buildings.  These,  and 
occasionally  a  few  very  small  pieces  of  raw 
meat,  were  not  objected  to  by  the  hens;  and  we 
felt  we  were  amply  repaid  for  the  little  care 
taken. 

Subsequent  conversations  with  good  practi- 
cal farmers  and  farmers'  wives  have  con- 
firmed the  efficacy  of  the  early  selection  and 
after  treatment.  If  this  theory  be  true,  how 
much  better  to  keep  the  "  spring  chickens  " 
at  home,  instead  of  bringing  them  off  to  mar- 
ket for  the  trifling  advance  in  price  they  mav 
bring  as  a  delicacy.  Should  these  hints  be 
deemed  worth  the  space  they  will  occupy  in 
the  Intell'gencer,  they  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Editors.  J.  M.  E. 

Pliila.,  4th  month,  1869. 

MOTHOLOGY. 

"They  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment ;  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up."  Isaiah. 

"  Yet  they  say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses' 
absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca  with  moths."  Shaks- 
peare. 

The  word  moth,  when  proper [y  used,  em- 
hraces  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  night 
butterflies,  and  it  is  only  by  a  misuse  of 
language  that,  it  is  made  to  mean  the  little 
insect  of  which  housewives  complain. 

This  little  animal  belongs  to  the  order 
Lepidoptera,  that  is,  it  is  a  butterfly,  properly 
speaking,  and  not  a  bug,  nor  a  fly.  nor  a 
beetle,  nor  a  cricket,  nor  an  ant,  much  leas 
a  reptile.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  orders  of  insects  by  its  scaly  wings, 
which  are  covered  with  minute  beautifully 
shaped  and  colored  specks,  ana  nurd  like 
tiles  upon  a  roof. 

One  thing  you  must  observe,  thai  is  not. 
the  moth  itself  in  its  perfect,  butterfly  state 
that  does  the  mischief.  That  is  an  innocent 
animal,  without  teeth,  and  incapable  of  do- 
ing harm,  and  taking  no  nourishment  what- 
during  its  brief  existence. 

I  must  observe  that  the  moth,  or  cater- 
pillar, which  eats  holes  into  your  wollens.  is 
a  very  different  animal  lrom  that  which 
damaged  your  carpets,  as  well  as  that  which 
injures  your  furs.    They  are  all  moths,  so 
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called,  but  different  in  species,  and,  also,  in 
coloration;  However,  a  careless  observer 
would  not  discern  the  distinction,  and  it  mat- 
ters neither  to  the  housewife.  The  clothes 
moth  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Tinea  vestianella ; 
the  carpet  moth  is  T.  tapetseUa,  and  the  fur 
moth  is  T.  peMionetta,  rather  long  and  hard 
names  for  such  tiny  little  creatures,  but  the 
language  of  science  has  no  measure. 

The  Tineans  in  their  winged  state  have 
short  and  slender  feelers,  and  a  tuft  on  their 
foreheads  and  very  narrow  wings,  which  are 
deeply  fringed.  They  lay  their  eggs  mostly 
in  the  Spring,  in  May  and  June,  and  die  soon 
afterward.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  about 
fifteen  days,  and  the  little  whitish  cater- 
pillars, or  moth-worms  proceeding  from  the 
eggs,  immediately  begin  to  gnaw  the  sub- 
stance within  their  reach  and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  fragments,  shaping  them  into 
little  hollow  rolls,  some  species  carrying  them 
about  on  their  backs  as  they  move  along,  and 
others  fastening  them  to  the  substances  they 
are  eating,  and  then  enlarge  them  from  time 
to  time,  by  adding  portions  to  the  two  open 
extremities  and  by  gores  set  into  the  sides 
(you  ladies  know  what  that  means)  which 
they  split  open  for  that  purpose.  Concealed 
within  their  movable  cases,  they  carry  on  the 
work  of  destruction  through  the  summer,  but 
in  the  autumn  they  leave  off  eating,  make 
fast  their  habitations,  and  remain  at  rest  and 
seemingly  torpid  through  the  winter.  Early 
in  the  spring,  they  change  to  chrysaiids 
within  their  cases,  and  in  about  twenty  days 
afterwards  are  transformed  into  winged 
moths,  and  come  forth,  flying  about  until 
they  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  then 
contrive  to  slip  into  cracks,  into  dark  closets 
and  drawers,  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  in 
the  folds  of  curtains  and  of  garments  hang- 
ing up,  and  into  various  other  places,  where 
they  immediately  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
new  colony  of  destructive  moth- worms. 

Early  in  June,  the  prudent  housekeeper 
will  take  care  to  beat  up  the  moth  quarters 
and  put  them  to  flight,  or  to  disturb  them  so 
as  to  defeat  their  designs  and  destroy  their 
eggs  and  young. 

With  this  view,  wardrobes,  closets,  drawers 
and  chests  should  be  laid  open  and  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  all  woollen  garments, 
bedding,  furs,  feathers,  carpets,  curtains  and 
ihe  like  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several  hours,  and 
should  not  be  put  back  in  their  places  with- 
out a  thorough  brushing,  beating  or  shaking. 
By  these  means,  the  moths  and  the  eggs  will 
be  dislodged  and  destroyed.  Powdered  black 
pepper  strewed  under  the  edges  of  the  car- 
pets, is  said  to  repel  moths.  Sheets  of  paper 
sprinkled  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  camphor 


powdered  coarsely,  leaves  of  tobacco,  shav- 
ings of  red  cedar  or  of  Russia  leather,  should 
be  placed  among  the  clothes,  and  when  they 
are  laid  aside  for  the  summer.  Furs,  plumes 
and  other  articles,  not  in  constant  use,  are 
best  preserved  by  being  put  with  a  few  to- 
bacco leaves  and  bits  of  camphor  into  bags 
of  thick  brown  paper,  closely  sewed  up  at  the 
end.  Moths  can  be  killed  by  fumigating  the 
article  containing  them,  with  tobacco  smoke 
or  with  sulphur. — Lutheran  Observer. 


ITALY — THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

A  dispatch  from  Florence  states  that  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  considering  the  penal  code  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  has  concluded  its  labors,  having 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  penalty  of* Death 
should  be  abolished.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
confidence  anticipate  an  early  expulsion  of 
that  penalty  from  the  land  of  Beccaria  and 
Cavour. 

Italy  is  a  kingdom  of  some  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  souls.  If  not  yet  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  she  cer- 
tainly stands  first  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
second  class — above  Spain,  Sweden  or  Tur- 
key. She  has  risen  rapidly  from  the  third  or 
fourth-rate  position  held  by  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  from  1815  to  1859,  and  her  alliance 
is  assiduously  courted  by  France  on  the  one 
hand,  Prussia  on  the  other,  in  view  of  that 
struggle  for  the  mastery  which  cannot  be 
mnch  longer  postponed.  Intelligent  politi- 
cians expect ^he  Pope's  remnant  of  political 
sovereignty  to  lapse  on  the  death  of  Pius  IX., 
so  that  Italy  will  be  one  from  the  Alps  to  the 
southernmost  cape  of  Sicily  ;  while  the  south- 
ward slopes  of  the  Alps,  though  now  Swiss  or 
Austrian,  are  Italian  in  geography,  in  lan- 
guage, in  race,  and  gravitate  toward  the  new 
kingdom  with  a  momentum  that  cannot  for- 
ever be  resisted. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Italy  abolishes  the 
Gallows  from  any  weak,  sentimental  horror 
of  bloodshed.  Unhappily,  crimes  of  violence 
and  passion  are  common  among  all  classes  of 
her  people.  "  Blood  for  blood  "  is  the  com- 
mon law ;  the  stiletto  is  a  national  institu- 
tion ;  assassination  is  a  trade  among  her 
outlaws ;  and  life  is  less  safe  in  her  cities 
than  in  those  of  almost  any  other  country  of 
Europe. 

Italy  puts  away  the  Gallows,  because  ex- 
perience has  fully  proved  that  it  incites  more 
murders  than  it  prevents — that  its  lesson  of 
vengeance  is  unwholesome — that  the  ignorant 
and  passionate  can  never  be  made  to  realize 
that  it  is  wrong  in  them  to  redress  their  per- 
sonal injuries  in  the  same  spirit  and  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  means  that  the  State 
employs  in  redressing  wrongs  done  to  the  com- 
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munity.  She  believes  that,  if  a  State  is  ever 
to  teach  her  people  effectively  to  forswear 
vengeance  and  bloodshed,  she  must  begin  by 
setting  them  the  example. 

That  the  reform  thus  instituted  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  Italy  first,  and  in  time  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  we  most  profoundly 
hope  and  trust. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  FLEA  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Don't  expect  too  much  of  them.  It  has 
taken  forty  years,  it  may  be,  to  make  you 
what  you  are,  with  all  their  lessons  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  faulty  being 
at  best.  Above,  all  don't  expect  judgment 
in  a  child  or  patience  under  trials.  Sympa- 
thize in  their  mistakes  and  troubles  ;  don't 
redicule  them.  Remember  not  to  measure 
your  child's  trials  by  your  standard.  "As 
one  whom  a  mother  comforteth,"  says  an 
inspired  writer,  and  beautifutly  does  he 
convey  to  us  the  deep,  faithful  love  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  woman's  heart, 
the  unfailing  sympathy  with  all  her  chil- 
dren's griefs.  When  I  see  children  going 
to  their  father  for  comfort,  I  am  sure  there 
is  something  wrong  with  their  mother. 

Let  the  memories  of  their  childhood  be  as 
bright  as  you  can  make  them.  Grant  them 
every  innocent  pleasure  in  your  power.  We 
have  often  felt  our  temper  rise  to  see  how 
carelessly  their  little  plans  have  been  thwarted 
by  older  persons,  when  a  little  trouble  on 
their  part  would  have  given1  the  child  plea- 
sure, the  memory  cf  vh  ih  would  last  a  life- 
time. Lastly,  don't  think  a  child  a  helpless 
case  because  it  betrays  same  very  bad  habits. 
We  have  known  children  that  seemed  to 
have  been  born  thieves  and  liars,  so  early 
did  they  display  these  undeniable  traits,  yet 
we  have  lived  to  see  the  same  children  be- 
come useful  men  and  women,  and  ornaments 
to  society.  We  must  confess  they  had  wise, 
affectionate  parents.  And  whatever  else  you 
may  be  compelled  to  deny  your  child  by 
your  circumstanees  in  life,  give  it  what  it 
most  values,  plenty  of  love. — Epis.  Methodist. 


DANGER  OF  REVERIE. 

,  Do  anything  innocent  rather  than  give 
yourself  to  reverie.  I  can  speak  on  this  point 
from  experience.  At  one  period  of  my  life  I 
was  a  dreamer  and  a  castle  builder.  Visions 
of  the  distant  future  took  the  place  of  present 
duty  and  activity.  I  spent  hours  in  reverie. 
I  suppose  I  was  seduced  in  part  by  physical 
debility.  Hut,  the  body  suffered  as  much  as 
the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that  the  imagination 
threatened  to  influence  the  passions;  and  that 
if  I  meant  to  be  virtuous  I  must  dismiss  my 
musings.  The  conflict,  was  a  hard  one;  I  re- 
solved, prayed,  resisted,  sought  refuge  in  oc- 


cupation, and  at  length  triumphed.  I  beg 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  my  experience. — 
Channing. 


NERVOUS  BABIES. 

Commenting  on  a  letter  from  a  mother, 
who  testifies  against  the  soothing  syrups  and 
crying  babies,  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  in  Hearth 
arid  Home : 

Wa  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  a  wo- 
man who  has  had  so  much  experience  does 
not  believe  in  the  institution  of  cross  babies. 
We  like  her  condemnation  of  all  the  nos- 
trums, teas,  and  stimulants  with  which  the 
morning  of  life  is  often  deluged.  Her  mode 
of  proceeding,  in  all  its  parts,  can  be  recom- 
mended for  good,  average,  healthy  children. 

Now,  the  direction  about  putting  a  child 
away  alone  to  sleep,  without  rocking  or 
soothing,  is  a  good  one  only  for  robust, 
healthy  children.  For  the  delicate,  nervous 
kind  I  have  spoken  of,  it  is  cruel,  and  it  is 
dangerous.  We  know  one  authentic  instance 
of  a  mother  who  was  trained  to  believe  it  her 
duty  to  put  her  infant  to  bed  in  a  lonely 
chamber  and  leave  it.  Not  daring  to  trust 
herself  in  the  ordeal,  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  positively  forbidding  her  servants  to  go 
near  the  child;  went  out  for  a  walk.  When 
she  returned  the  child  was  still,  and  had  been 
so  for  some  time.  She  went  up  to  examine. 
The  child  had  struggled  violently,  thrown 
itself  over  on  its  face,  and  a  pillow  had  fallen 
over  it,  and  it  was  dead  from  suffocation. 

Nervous  children  suffer  untold  agonies 
from  fear  when  put  to  bed  alone.  No  tongue 
can  tell  the  horrors  of  a  lonely  room  to  such 
children.  A  little  delicate  boy,  whom  his 
parents  were  drilling  to  sleep  alone,  used  to 
scream  violently  every  night,  and  his  father 
would  come  in  and  whip  him.  He  mistook 
the  pertinacity  for  obstinacy,  and  thought  it 
his  duty  to  conquer  the  child's  will.  One 
night  he  said  :  "  Why  do  you  always  scream 
so,  when  you  know  you  will  be  punished?" 
"0  father,  father!"  said  the  little  fellow,  11  I 
don't  mind  your  whipping  me,  if  you'll  only 
stay  with  me."  1  hat  fathers  eyes  were 
opened  from  that  moment,  lie  saw  that  a 
human  being  cannot  he  governed  by  (had 
rules,  like  a  plant  or  an  animal. 

No,  mother;  before  you  make  up  a  plan 
of  operation  for  your  baby,  look  at  . 
what  it  is,  and  use  your  own  common  sense 
us  to  what  it  needs. 

Look  at  yourself;  look  at  your  husband  ; 
look  at  your  own  physical  habits  -at  his.  ;md 
ask  what  is  your  child  likely  to  be? 

Children  of  smoking  fathers   have  often 
their  brains  and  nervous  systems  entirely  im- 
pregnated with  the  poison  of  nicotine  in  the 
I  helpless  age  of  infancy.    A  couple  came  to 
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a  country  place  entirely  for  the  health  of 
their  only  boy,  a  feeble  infant.  The  child 
was  pale  and  sickly,  constipated  in  bowels, 
and  threw  up  his  milk  constantly.  The  pa- 
rents  had  but  one  room,  in  which  they  lived 
with  him,  and  which  was  every  evening  blue 
with  tobacco  smoke.  Every  evening  that 
helpless  little  creature  took  into  its  lungs  as 
much  tobacco  as  if  he  had  smoked  a  cigarette. 
Still  more  than  this— the  mother  who  was 
nursing  that  infant  did  what  was  equivalent 
to  smoking  one  cigar  every  evening — she 
breathed  her  husband's  smoke.  No,  if  your 
baby  smokes  cigars,  you  will  find,  by  and  by, 
when  he  come  to  need  brains,  that  his  brain- 
power will  not  be  found.  He  will  be  fitful, 
starty,  morbid,  full  of  nervous  kinks  and 
cranks,  one  of  those  wretched  human  beings 
who  live  a  life  like  that  described  by  Haw- 
thorne in  his  story  of  "  Feathertop  " — only 
capable  of  existence  and  efficiency  while 
smoking,  but  sinking  into  dimness  and  stupid- 
ity when  he  stops. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chances  of  poor  ba- 
bies ! — Presbyterian. 

 • — •  

A  HINT  TO  TOUCHY  PEOPLE. 

"I  learned  a  good  lesson  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,"  says  a  lady.  "  One  frosty  morn- 
ing I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  into  my 
father's  farm-yard,  where  stood  many  cows, 
oxen  and  horses,  waiting  to  drink.  The  cattle 
all  stood  very  still  and  meek,  till  one  of  the 
cows,  in  attempting  to  turn  round,  happened 
to  hit  her  neighbor,  whereupon  the  neighbor 
kicked  and  hit  another.  In  five  minutes  the 
whole  herd  were  kicking  each  other  with 
great  fury.  My  mother  laughed  and  said  : — 
■  See  what  comes  of  kicking  when  you  are  hit.' 

Just  so  I  have  seen  one  cross  word  set  a 
whole  family  by  the  ears  on  a  frosty  morning. 
Afterwards,  if  my  brothers  or  myself  were  a 
little  irritable,  she  would  say  : 

'  Take  care,  my  children.  Remember  how 
the  fight  in  the  farm-yard  began.  Never  re- 
turn a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will  save  your- 
selves a  good  deal  of  trouble.'" — Cultivator. 

Some  employments  may  be  better  than 
others ;  but  there  is  no  employment  so  bad 
as  the  having  none  at  all.  The  mind  will 
contract  a  rust  and  an  unfitness  for  every 
thing,  and  a  man  must  either  fill  up  his  time 
with  good,  or,  at  least,  innocent  business,  or 
it  will  run  to  the  worst  sort  of  waste — to  sin 
and  vice. 


ITEMS. 
The  work  of  connecting  the  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads  was  completed  on  the  10th  inst. 
Each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  driving  the  last  spike 
in  the  last  rail,  was  reported  hy  telegraph  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


The  eclipse  of  Eighth  mo.  7th  will  he  the  only 
total  eclipse  visible  in  this  country  dining  the  pres- 
ent century.  Our  Coast  Survey  Department  will 
observe  it  at  Springfield,  111.,  Des  Moines  City, 
low?,  and  at  other  places.  Professor  Winlock,  of 
Harvard  College,  goes  with  a  party  to  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  and  will  direct  the  spectroscopic  observations. 
We  trust  our  best  photographers  will  improve  the 
occasion  to  display  their  skill. 

The  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel.— The  latest  official  re- 
port of  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  states  that  the  total 
excavatiou  on  Third  mo.  15th  was  31,017  feet,  leav- 
ing 9,075  feet  to  be  pierced  in  order  to  complete  the 
work.  The  directors  announce  that  the  hard  quartz 
rock  has  been  passed,  and  that  the  excavation  will 
hereafter  proceed  at  the  rate  of  427  feet  a  month. 

The  Barometer  in  Mines. — It  has  lately  been 
noted  that  fire-damp  explosions  in  mines  have  all 
been  preceded  by  a  great  fall  in  the  barometer, 
showing  such  a  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  as 
to  permit  the  excessive  escape  of  the  foul  gas.  This 
instrument  has  therefore  been  recommended  as  an 
important  adjunct  in  mining  operations,  and  a 
writer  recently  recommends  one  filled  with  water 
instead  of  mercury  ;  a  kind  of  apparatus  well-known 
to  physicians  as  giving  highly  magnified  indications 
of  changes  of  pressure. 

Works  of  art  of  great  antiquity  and  value  are 
still  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  Roman  Empo- 
rium. Among  several  fine  blocks  of  marble  recent- 
ly brought  to  light  is  one  bearing  the  consular  date 
of  Vespasion  and  Titus,  about  A.  D.  75,  the  year  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  dedicated. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  :  "  A  curious  present 
has  been  sent  to  Whittier  from  Brazil.  One  of  the 
poet's  most  beautiful  pieces  is  the  'Cry  of  a  Lost 
Soul,'  founded  on  a  tradition  of  Northern  Brazil,  to 
the  effect  that  the  lonely  nocturnal  cry  of  the  bird 
called  by  the  people  on  the  Amazon  the  A'ma  de 
Caboclo  or  Alma  p'rdida  (the  soul  of  the  Indian,  or 
the  Lost  Soul,)  is  not  the  cry  of  a  bird,  but  of 
"  'The  pained  soul  of  some  infidel. r 

"  This  poem  so  interested  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
that  he  translated  it  very  faithfully  and  poetically 
into  Portuguese,  and  sent  an  autograph  copy  to 
Whittier.  It  was  also  translated  by  Pedro  Lins,  a 
Brazilian  poet,  and  published  widely  in  South 
America.  The  Emperor  furthermore  sent  to  Mr. 
Whittier  two  fine  stuffed  specimens  of  the  Alma 
perdida  (the  I'iaya  Cay  en  a  Lin, )  but  through  the 
honesty  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  New 
York  Custom  House,  the  birds  never  reached  Ames- 
bury.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  other  unstuffed  speci • 
mens  were  sent  from  Brazil  to  the  poet,  and  have 
recently  been  '  set  up'  by  Charles  Gk  Brewster,  at 
his  place  in  Tremont  street,  where  these  'lost  souls' 
have  attracted  much  attention.  They  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  Whittier  to  day." 

The  Ramie,  the  new  grass  said  to  be  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  ahout  to  be  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  several  Pachas  having  written  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  the  seed.  The  papyrus, 
from  which  the  name  of  paper  is  derived,  was  first 
grown  along  the  banks  oftbe  Nile  for  the  use  of 
the  scribes  of  Alexandria,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  primitive  and  the  modern  material  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  sign  that  Egypt  is  waking  up 
to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

"  The  largest  rose  bush  in  France  is  at  Toulon.  It 
covers  a  wall  seventy  five  feet  long  by  eighteen  in 
height,  and  near  the  root  measures  two  feet  eight 
inches  round.  In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  mouths  it 
produces  fifty  thousand  ruses." 
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"takb  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  The  Natural  H'story  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  3d,  1868.  By 
J.  Gibbons  Hunt. 

(Concluded  from  page  163.) 

Nearly  all  our  reports  speak  of  the  epilo- 
bium,  and  of  the  geranium  maculatum,  so 
widely  are  they  distributed.  From  the  Dela- 
ware Water-Gap  ten  Ferns  are  reported,  but 
most  were  familiar  to  the  Club.  The  sweet 
voice  of  a  member  comes  to  us  from  the  old 
mossy  well  where  Molly  Pitcher  rendered  her- 
self famous  by  drawing  water  for  our  wounded 
and  thirsty  soldiers  on  June  28th,  1778.  It 
is  natural  to  link  our  love  of  flowers  with  the 
shrines  of  our  country,  which  memory  still 
cherishes. 

The  old  "Tennent  Church," — the  oldest  in 
New  Jersey  now  used  for  worship, — daily 
sweeps  its  shadow  over  soldiers'  graves  who 
fell  in  our  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Strang- 
ers visiting  it  are  shown  it3  box  pews  and 
quaint  galleries,  its  high  pulpit  and  sounding- 
board,  and  the  visitor  sits  thoughtfully  on 
the  rough  seats,  stained  with  blood,  where 
soldiers  slept  in  days  of  battle.  The  same 
member  measured  a  hill  of  corn  morning  and 
evening  for  two  weeks,  and  found  the  growth 
was  two  and  a-half  ilich89  in  the  daytime,  and 
five  inches  during  the  night.  And  corn 
growing  near  some  purple  beans  had  its  cobs 
purple  when  gathered.  Here  are  two  im- 
portant facts. 


From  Borden  town,  New  Jersey,  we  are  told 
ofcALOPOGONand  droseras,  and  cephalan- 
thus  and  nymph^es  ;  and  from  farther  down 
the  State, — a  dismal  place  for  memory  to  run 
back  into, — it  is  said  the  LYGODIUM  and 
habenarias,  and  pogonias  and  Floating 
Hearts  grow.  Well,  from  the  mountain  and 
from  the  sea,  came  familiar  voices:  from 
Wyoming  Valley  we  heard  the  Harebells 
ring;  and  in  Buck  Valley,  we  are  tol  l  the 
Flora  resembles  that  of  the  Schuylkill.  Hab- 
enaria  fimbriata,  with  its  liquid  ciliated 
lips,  told  us  it  grew  near  Watts'  Gap,  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  range,  in  close  company  with 
RHUS  VENETATA.  Poison  and  splendor,  how 
often  are  they  allied  in  this  life !  From 
Maryland,  from  Loudon's  hills,  and  hills  of 
Carroll,  we  look  on  the  same  carpet  that 
covers  our  landscape.  From  hills  and  from 
meadows, 

"Where  brooks  run  alone:. 
With  their  sweet  sin<  song." 

have  our  working  men  sent,  us  the  glad  tid- 
ings, that  the  spirit  of  lite  which  firsi  whisp- 
ered to  us  in  the  spring  from  the  little  DRABA 
VERNA,  has  "  mantled  all  the  land  and  leav,  > 
and  grass,  and  mossy-t inted  Mones.  with  sum- 
mer glory."  "  Therefore,  let  us  greet  each 
wandering  tlower-scent  as  a  boon  from  I/im 
each  bird-note  quivering  'midst  light  summer 
leaves,  and  every  rich  celestial  tint  unnamed, 
wherewith  transpierced,  the  clouds  of  morn 
and  eve,  kindle  and  melt  a\\.i\." 
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I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  Club,  did 
I  not  allude  to  our  work  in  cryptogamic  botany. 
This  department,  so  puzzling  to  students  often, 
We  have  not  found  to  be  surrounded  with  insur- 
moun table  difficulties.  Some  members  of  the 
class  could  identity  a  spore  of  EQUISETUM,  if 
picked  up  at  random  in  the  forest ;  and  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Silica  in  the  epider- 
mis of  this  order. 

Of  the  sixty  Ferns  mentioned  in  our  books, 
we  have  learned  the  physiognomies  of  thirty- 
five.  Their  jewel-like  spore-coses,  at  maturi- 
ty, bursting  and  sowing  the  golden  germs  of 
other  generations,  and  often  carved  with  gor- 
geous tracery,  you  know7,  have  always  inter- 
ested us.  But  we  have  found  occasion  to 
study  more  closely  than  this  the  marvelous 
biography  of  the  Ferns, 

If  we  germinate  a  seed, — I  mean  the  em- 
bryo in  the  seed, — we  get  a  plant  resembling 
that  which  produces  the  seed.  But  in  the 
germination  of  a  spore  we  have  observed  a 
different  result.  It  passes  through  several 
preliminary  stages  before  it  reaches  its  final 
development.  It  climbs,  step  by  step,  the 
devious  ladder  of  life.  Indeed,  "  nothing  in 
the  living  world  is  made  at  once  fit  for  the 
highest  purposes  of  which  it  may  be  capable. 
In  all  the  countless  crowds  of  living  beings, 
— in  all  the  countless  particles  of  each, — 
there  is  not  one  but  in  the  history  of  its  life 
we  may  read  a  gradual  attainment  of  its 
highest  destiny  ;  not  one  but  has  a  time  in 
•which  its  true  purpose  is  yet  future  ;  its  true 
•design  yet  unfulfilled :  and  although  even  in 
its  rudiment  it  is  not  useless,  yet  there  will 
be  a  time  when,  with  higher  powers,  it  will 
take  part  in  the  designs  of  a  more  perfect 
state."  We  have  seen  the  spore  of  the  Fern 
germinating, — first,  a  little  vesicle  appears 
on  on  side ;  this  assumes  the  form  of  a  little 
filament, — a  fewr  little  cells  in  a  row,  resem- 
bling the  Conferva,  one  of  the  lowest  families 
in  the  Cryptogamic  series.  Next,  this  row  of 
cells  has  others  added  to  it  on  either  side, 
until  a  minute  membrane  or  frond  is  tormed  ; 
and  each  cell  is  now  filled  with  chlorophyl ; 
and  this  is  the  prothallus,  or  second  step,  and 
resembles  in  appearance  the  Liverwort,  an 
order  higher  than  the  Conferva. 

On  one  part  of  this  prothallus  are  devel- 
oped cells  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  set  apart 
for  a  special  function.  The  life  of  the  spore 
is  now  about  to  evolve  those  singular  organs, 
which  are  analogous  in  function  to  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  of  the  flowering  plants. 
Nature's  processes  are  wonderfully  uniform, 
whether  she  fashions  the  feathery  Fern  in  the 
meadow  or  rears  toward  heaven  the  marvel- 
ous column  of  the  SEQUOYA  GIGANTEA.  Oil 
this  prothallus  round  cells  appear,  elevated 
somewhat  above  the  general  surface;  these 


are  soon  filled  with  secondary  cells,  which 
presently  give  evidence  of  a  singular  motion 
in  the  interior  of  each.  Gradually  all  en- 
large, and  soon  these  secondary  cells  rupture 
and  give  exit  to  the  antherozoids,  which  are 
minute  cells  of  a  definite  shape,  and  driven 
about  in  the  water  by  cilia  attached  to  one 
end. 

The  organ  we  have  described  is  the  anthe- 
ridium,  and  it  has  matured  millions  of  motile 
cells,  each  one  of  which  represents  the  life  of 
the  future  Fern.  So  minute  are  these  bodies, 
that  countless  millions  of  them  might  spin 
out  their  brief  lives  in  a  tear-drop.  On  what 
a  slender  thread,  now,  does  the  life  of  the 
Ferns  depend.  Cells  a  thousand  times  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  unassisted  eyes,  swim 
around  in  oceans  formed  of  dew-drops,  each 
freighted  with  its  infinitesimal  cargo  of  life. 
Let  danger  or  shipwreck  come,  now,  to  these 
antherozoids,  and  the  south  winds  of  the  com- 
ing seasons  would  search  the  woods  and  the 
meadows  for  lygoditjm  and  onoclea  and 
osmunda  in  vain.  On  other  parts  of  the 
prothallus,  cells  of  another  kind  are  formed, 
arranged  one  on  the  other  around  a  central 
canal,  like  bricks  in  a  chimney,  and  these 
little  organs, — called  pistillidia, — are  eleva- 
ted quite  above  the  surface  of  the  prothallus. 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  these  pistillidia  lie  the 
embryos  of  the  future  Ferns,  and  there  would 
they  lie  forever,  did  not  the  antherozoids  de- 
scend these  little  chimneys,  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  embryos,  and  thus  start  into 
life  a  new  growth,  which  soon  develops  into 
young  Ferns.  Do  we  not  love  these  graceful 
plants  more,  after  having  studied  out  their 
biography  in  this  manner?  We  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction,  that  the  poetry  of  facts  and  of 
science  is  richer  than  fiction  ;  and  blind  would 
we  be,  if  we  failed  to  see,  in  our  study  of  the 
Ferns,  that  the  same  mysterious  Power  which 
keeps  the  smallest  planets  ever  nearest  the 
sun,  nurses,  also,  these  plant-atoms,  sporting, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  cradle  of  life. 

Our  work  among  the  Mosses  has  revealed 
a  history  closely  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Ferns.  Their  capsules  carved,  often  with 
beautiful  stomata,  and  fringed  with  the  peris- 
tome,— single  in  atrichum,  double  in  mnium  : 

the    OPERCULA,    ANNULUS,  COLUMELLA,  and 

swarming  golden  spores  are  familiar  to  every 
member. 

Among  the  Liverworts,  too,  we  have  made 
some  acquaintances.  Marchantia  has  shown 
us  Us  flask-shaped  antheridia  and  swarming 
antherozoids :  its  pistillidia  resembling  those 
of  the  Ferns ;  its  beautiful  stomata  built  up 
over  fairy  grottoes  lying  in  the  fronds.  Its 
oval  spores  and  twining  clators,  as  well  as 
those  of  grimaldia  and  pellia,  and  aneura 
and  others,  have  passed  over  the  fields  of  our 
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microscopes.  We  have  noticed  the  exquisite 
spiral  cells  lining  their  capsules,  and  noted 
their  analogy  with  similar  structures  in  the 
authors  of  tome  flowers.  At  the  right  season, 
nature  turns  the  key,  and  these  spiral  elastic 
cells  in  the  capsule  and  in  the  anthor  alike, 
spring  open,  and  scatter  the  spores  or  pollen 
abroad. 

In  the  boundless  harvest-fields  of  the 
Lichens  and  Algaa  and  Fungi,  we  have 
gleaned  only  enough  to  awaken  a  desire  for 
further  knowledge,  as  opportunity  shall  offer. 
Deeply  interesting  has  been  our  work  among 
the  Cryptogams,  and  many  have  been  the 
beautiful  chapters  revealed  to  us  in  this  de- 
partment of  nature's  magnificent  volume. 
Pages  written  in  small  type,  you  may  think ; 
but  each  letter  is  stamped  in  chaaming  shape, 
and  shines  with  a  lustre,  only  less  than  that 
of  the  stars. 

"  In  every  clime,  on  every  shore, 
They  cling,  or  creep,  or  twine  ; 
Where  bleak  Norwegian  winters  roar, — 
Where  tropic  summers  shine." 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  past.  Let  us 
now  send  our  thoughts  onward,  a  little  into 
the  future.  You  will  all  believe  me,  when  I 
say  there  is  still  some  work  waiting  to  be 
done.  The  naming  of  a  species  is  not  of 
principal  importance  in  the  scientific  study  of 
botany.  We  have  found  it  desirable  to  learn 
a  few  hard  terms,  and  quite  easy  to  forget  a 
great  many.  But  to  know  a  plant,  is  to  have 
familiarized  ourselves  with  a  thought  of  the 
Creator!  to  know  its  name,  is  to  have  learned 
only  a  fragment  of  the  ever-changing  systems 
of  men. 

Shall  we  ask  of  the  coming  year  a  few 
reasonable  questions?  The  Squirrel  Corn 
(dicentra  canadensis)  is  a  plant  easily  ob- 
tained in  this  locality.  Why  are  its  six 
stamens  united  in  two  sets  of  three  each?  and 
why  has  the  middle  anther  of  each  set  two 
cells:  the  lateral  one  only  one  cell?  Does 
each  kind  of  anther,  in  this  plant,  produce 
pollen  alike  in  form,  and  alike  in  function  ? 
and  which  pollen  is  it  that  fertilizes  the 
plant  ?  Or  in  li;sj»edtza,  where  the  anthers 
appear  to  be  alike,  why  is  one  stamen  left 
standing  alone,  and  nine  others  united  ?  Is 
it  pollen  from  the  nine,  or  from  the  solitary 
one,  that  is  commissioned  fco  transmit  the  life 
of  the  plant,  after  its  own  kind,  forever? 
Where  such  a  difference  in  form  is  so  appa- 
rent, may  it  not  be  possible  a  difference  in 
function  exists  too?  and  the  detection  of  that 
dilferenee,  if  it  exists,  or  the  proof  of  its  ol>- 
sence,  would  be  as  interesting,  perhaps,  as  the 
identification  oi  all  the  species  of  this  rather 
puzzling  genus.  You  remember  that  bou- 
quette  of  Fringed  Gentian  whieh  came  before 
us  at  a  recent  meeting,  with  its  petals  blue 


and  dark  and  cold,  like  patches  of  the  wind- 
clouds  of  October  I  It  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  gardens ;  it  never  makes  its  home  under 
the  rich  man's  window,  nor  does  it  listen  to 
the  hum  of  the  wheel  in  the  poor  man's  cot- 
tage. Is  it  a  parasite?  Will  it  bear  no 
nursing,  save  in  the  lap  of  its  wild  mother, 
nature?  hear  no  song,  but  the  wild  laugh  of 
the  rill?  Questions  like  these  are  waiting 
solution : 

"And  so  the  '  thought'  intently  gleaning, 
O'er  fields  of  'yet  unwritten'  lore, 
May  light  upon  a  holier  meaning, — 
A  meaning  never  found  hefore." 

In  this  way  then,  my  friends  and  comrades, 
have  I  endeavored  to  recall  some  of  our 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  past  year.  Only 
a  few  crumbs  from  our  weekly  table  have  I 
brought  here  this  evening,  more  for  refresh- 
ment than  solid  nutrition.  I  have  not  said 
all.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  every  mind  is 
just  that  which  is  left  unsaid  ;  as,  when  the 
water  is  poured  from  the  glass,  some  always 
lingers  at  the  bottom.  The  time  we  have 
spent  in  our  semi-scientific,  social  meetings  has 
not  been  profitlessly  spent.  Our  efforts  to 
keep  a  little  life  in  the  tree  of  knowledge 
have  elevated  somewhat  the  tone  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  have  daily  mingled  ;  and  as 
we  have  learned  to  live  in  more  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  natural  world, — which  is 
but  the  foreshadowing  of  the  supernatural, — 
I  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  have  gathered 
a  lit  le  strength  against  the  day  of  trial.  We 
have  seen  the  flowers  of  summer  fade,  and 
stern  autumn  come,  and  with  his  pale  and 
frosty  fingers  streak  the  leaves  with  gold  and 
purple  before  he  blew  them  into  dust and 
my  concluding  wish  for  each  one  of  you,  my 
friends,  is,  that  when  your  leaves  of  lite  shall 
drop,  you  may  come  out  in  glory,  like  the 
Witch-Hazel,  after  all  these  summer  beauties 
shall  have  passed  away. 


A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

What  is  a  Christian  life?  It  is  a  life  ol 
the  human  soul,  derived,  not  alone  from 
natural  laws,  not  alone  from  the  incitements 
of  society,  and  procured  by  human  causes, 
but  distinctively  and  peculiarly  a  lite  which 
is  derived  from  God.  It  is  a  life  whieh  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  our  minds  and  the 
divine  mind.  It  is  distinct  and  peculiar  in 
this:  that  it  is  not  an  occasional  excitement, 
an  orgasm  ;  it  is  not  the  access,  as  the  an- 
cients believed,  to  a  divine  spirit  once  in  a 
while:  it  is  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  in- 
tluenee  in  the  human  soul,  in  such  a  way  as 
that  man  has  an  insight  and  inspiration 
higher  than  any  that  can  come  by  natural 
and  material  causes.  It  begins  in  this  fact  : 
this  is  the  vital  tact:  it  is  the  key  note  to  the 
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whole  theme — namely,  that  there  is  a  divine 
power  which  lapses  into  the  human  soul,  and 
that  by  that  divine  power  the  faculties  of 
men  become  competent  to  do  and  to  be  what 
they  cannot  be  or  do  when  left  to  the  laws  of 
nature  or  society.  You  may  call  this  a  mira- 
cle. I  do  not.  You  may  call  it  supernatu- 
ral. I  say  it  is  not  supernatural.  The  action 
of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature  as  the 
construction  of  the  human  mind  itself  was  ; 
and  it  lies  in  the  realm  and  within  the  bound 
of  a  truly  conceived  nature.  Under  such  an 
influence  is  developed  a  personal  experience 
deeper  than  any  that  otherwise  could  have 
been  developed — personal  experience  which 
awakens  and  develops,  finally,  Christ's  charac- 
ter, and  which  educates  our  nature  and  our 
habits  into  a  likeness  of  Christ's  nature  and 
habits. 

I  think  that  this  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  in  three  words — purity,  love,  activity  ; 
purity,  including  all  that  which  is  meant  by 
righteousness,  uprightness,  integrity,  truth, 
justice,  fidelity ;  love,  developing  all  that 
which  is  taught  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  their  benignity,  and  pity,  and 
sympathy,  and  mercy,  and  love — to  come 
back  to  the  same  term  again ;  and  activity, 
embracing  the  inevitable  employment  of  all 
this  resurrection  power  upon  men  as  a  force 
upon  other  men  and  upon  the  world  itself. 
As  Christ  is  pure,  and  loving,  and  energetic, 
so  every  one  that  becomes  a  disciple  of  Christ 
has  instituted  in  him  a  tendency  towards  uni- 
versal purity,  universal  love,  and  universal 
activity. 

Not  only  does  this  life  begin  by  divine  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  continuous,  and  it  develops 
itself  by  communion  with  God,  as  its  indis- 
pensable cause,  all  the  way  through  life.  It 
is  not  a  work  that  is  completed  and  then  left. 
That  which  began  must  continue;  and,  there- 
fore, Chr^t  is  called  the  "  Author"  and  the 
"  Finisher"  of  our  faith.  He  that  awakens 
in  us  by  the  Spirit  this  new  tendency,  this 
spiritual  tendency,  broods  upon  the  soul — 
that  is,  constantly  nourishes  it,  and  stimulates 
it  day  after  day,  and  develops  it  into  the  per- 
fect character  of  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  are,  then,  the  original  elements  of 
Christian  life :  the  power  of  God  and  de- 
velopment in  the  human  soul.  Under  that 
power  takes  place  the  development  of  the 
soul  into  purity,  and  love,  and  activity.  And 
the  continuity  of  that  life  is  maintained  under 
such  a  disclosure  and  development,  and  by 
the  continual  presence,  communion, and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.— H.  W.  Beecher. 


"  God  delighteth  in  mercy."  Mercy  shall 
be  built  up  for  ever." 


HOME. 
BY  JOHN  P.  Tf .  WARE. 

Having  spoken  of  the  house,  I  have  some- 
thing now  to  say  of  the  family  in  the  house. 

The  idea  of  seclusion,  isolation,  is  still  fun- 
damental. As  the  house  should  stand  alone, 
so  should  the  family  be  alone.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  word  home,  in  its  derivation, 
signifies  to  enclose.  A  home  is  an  enclosure,  a 
secret,  separate  place,— a  place  shut  in  from, 
guarded  against,  the  whole  world  outside. 
This  idea  is  essential  to  it  all  the  way  through, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  seclusion,  this  shut- 
ting in,  and  the  host  of  virtues  which  only  so 
are  possible,  that  there  cannot  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  language,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, a  word  to  convey  the  idea  of  our  Eng- 
lish word  home.  It  is  the  centralizing  of  the 
joys,  interests,  affections  of  the  heart,  upon 
the  place  of  abode,— partly  the  result  of 
temperament,  and  partly  the  necessity  of 
climate, — it  is  the  sacred  seclusion  in  which 
the  family  dwells, — which  has  gradually  led 
to  the  establishment  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
of  a  home,  a  word  in  itself  suggestive  of  a 
variety  and  a  combination  of  virtues,  posses- 
sions, and  hopes  beyond  any  other.  Obliged 
by  climate  to  seek  comfort  within  doors,  our 
English  ancestors  gradually  accumulated  the 
means  of  happiness  about  their  abodes,  until 
the  home  has  become,  as  we  have  received  it 
of  them,  the  beneficent  foster-mother  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  heart  and  in  the  man.  It 
is  from  the  fact  that  we  are  an  in-doors  peo- 
ple, that  much  of  our  peculiarity  and  our 
advantage  comes.  As  another  has  said, 
"  Make  this  whole  nation  an  out-of-door  peo- 
ple, teach  them  to  find  their  amusement, 
their  happiness,  away  from  home,  in  gar- 
dens, in  cafes,  in  the  streets,  as  it  is  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  maintain  our  Republic  as  it  has  been  to 
establish  one  in  Paris  and  Rome.  No  one 
who  has  ever  visited  those  cities,  or  Naples 
or  Venice,  or  who  has  studied  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  population,  can  fail  to  see 
the  cause  of  their  violent  commotions,  and 
uneasy,  restless  striving.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  without  homes  and  home  influences. 
They  live  out  of  doors,  in  perpetual  excite- 
ment, and  the  only  idea  of  home  to  thousands 
of  them  is  a  place  to  sleep  in." 

Even  the  German,  many  of  whose  domestic 
habits  and  customs  we  should  do  well  to  im- 
itate, hardly  fashions  his  home  after  the 
better  English  model.  He  does  not  so  much 
bring  his  joys  and  pleasures  to  his  family,  as 
take  his  family  with  him  to  his  joys  and  plea- 
sures. You  meet  a  Yankee  upon  a  holiday, 
and  he  is  either  alone  or  with  one  of  his 
own  sex  seeking  amusement;  you  meet  an 
Irishman,  he  is  stalking  onward  with  his 
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hands  in  his  pocket,  while  puffing  and 
toiling  behind  him,  with  baby  and  bundle, 
shuffles  and  sweats  his  wife;  but  the  German 
comes  with  all  his  household  gods,  lending  a 
hand  at  the  babies,  good-natured  and. thought- 
ful of  the  good  wife,  and  though,  like  Mrs. 
John  Gilpin,  "of  a  frugal  mind,"  determined 
that  the  time  should  be  a  good  one  generally. 
He  takes  his  home  with  him  where  he  goes, 
and  so  God  bless  him  for  that;  but  I  think 
he  and  it  go  too  much  to  make  it  ever  the  one 
great  love.  Indeed,  the  German  love  seems 
to  be  rather  for  the  Fatherland  than  the  one 
home  spot,  while  that  Swiss  home-sickness,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  largely  a  pining 
for  the  free  mountain  air  and  the  wild  moun- 
tain life.  Climate,  temperament,  seclusion, 
combine  to  make  the  English  homes,  and 
that  of  those  who  are  English  in  descent,  the 
peculiar  and  separate  places  they  are.  How- 
ever false  we  or  they  may  be  to  it,  we  should 
all  be  grateful  that  we  have  so  pure  a  model 
as  the  ideal  Anglo-Saxon  home. 

In  ordaining  the  home  the  Divine  Mind 
seems  to  have  laid  broadly  and  deeply  the 
foundations  of  an  institution  which  should 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  most  uncultured,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
stretching  itself  out  so  as  to  satisfy  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  most  refined.  Doubtless 
the  primeval  homes  before  the  flood  answered 
every  desire,  as  those  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
of  which  Dr.  Kane  has  given  such  graphic 
description,  still  do.  Man  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  culture  is  not  content  with  these. 
They  only  offend.  His  home  must  be  a  very 
different  thing,  not  only  outwardly,  but  in- 
wardly ;  not  only  in  all  its  daily  ordering 
and  purpose,  but  in  its  very  commencement. 
At  a  low  stage  of  advancement,  that  com- 
mencement may  be  of  no  special  moment. 
Upon  what  principle  the  male  and  female 
come  together  may  be  unimportant.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  barter,  or  of  compulsion  or  of 
caste,  or  of  any  whim  or  accident.  Where 
the  woman  is  to  be  the  drudge,  or  slave,  to 
grind  the  corn,  drag  the  plough,  or  carry  the 
burdens, — where  the  man  is  the  indolent  ty- 
rant or  lord,  the  hunter  or  warrior  alternating 
with  the  lethargic  brute,  and  the  children  are 
to  grow  only  to  the  same  stature, — it  makes 
little  odds  how  the  family  is  brought  together. 
There  are  no  special  duties  and  obligations 
arising  from  the  connection,  to  be  influenced 
decidedly  one  way  or  the  other  by  it.  But 
as  men  advance  in  civilization,  and  become 
amenable  to  Christian  laws,  the  manner  in 
which  a  home  shall  be  commenced  is  of  first 
and  lasting  importance.  Everything  in  its 
Success  depends  upon  the  fitness  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  home  to  each  other  and  their 
work.    They  who  propose  to  marry  have  in 


the  outset  a  most  difficult  question  to  settle 
It  is  not  one  in  which  fancy,  or  passion,  or 
property,  or  position,  or  caprice,  custom,  or 
convenience,  should  have  a  word  to  say. 
They  have  to  consult,  not  merely  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future ;  not  merely  for 
their  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  those 
whom  God  shall  by  and  by  intrust  to  their 
charge.  It  is  the  most  important  question 
given  to  man's  decision,  for  of  it  are  even  the 
issues  of  eternity.  When  I  think  how  inex- 
perienced we  are  when  the  choice  is  made,  by 
what  motives  wre  are  swayed,  by  what  customs 
blinded,  by  what  outsides  deceived. — when  I 
think  how  impertinently  base  considerations 
thrust  themselves  in  upon  a  decision  so  mo- 
mentous,— I  wonder  that  so  many  escape  a 
fatal  error,  that  so  many  homes  are  fair 
and  bright  with  love  and  promise.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  selection  is  ofien  made, 
and  the  future  determined,  at  a  time  when 
we  consider  no  habit  or  principle  of  character 
fixed,  one  may  almost  marvel  that  a  Divine 
wisdom  should  have  left  the  matter  to  indi- 
vidual decision ;  and  yet  God  has  done  in 
this,  as  he  always  does,  that  which  is  best. 
Where  we  are  compelled  to  go,  we  find  neither 
happiness  nor  virtue;  and  were  wives  and 
husbands  chosen  for  us, — were  marriage  a 
compulsion,  and  not  a  choice, — the  home 
would  sink  rapidly  back  toward  barbarism. 
Kings,  and  the  so-called  nobles,  marry  thus, 
but  do  the  chill  splendors  of  their  state  create 
a  home?  May  we  not  define  the  word  home 
as  a  thing  impossible  for  kings,  and  say  of  it, 
that  freedom  of  choice  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  its  permanence  and  purity  and 
value  ? 

While  few,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  the 
greatest  precaution  should  be  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  choice,  that  marriage  should 
not  be  the  mad  freak  of  a  passion  or  the 
stupid  bargain  of  convenience  or  of  gold, 
there  is  a  question  lying  behind  this,  not 
often  thought  of,  but  none  the  less  moment- 
ous. A  writer,  whom  I  cannot  but  think 
speaks  wisely,  says  :  "  The  seasonable  time 
for  the  exercise  of  prudence  is  not  so  much  in 
choosing  a  wife  or  a  husband,  as  in  choosing 
with  whom  you  will  so  associate  as  to  ri  k  the 
engendering  of  a  passion"  And  here  1  shall 
come  to  an  issue  at  once  with  the  younger 
portion  of  my  readers,  if  not  with  their  pa- 
rents.    The  younger  will   ask,  why  should 

you  seek  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
acquaintance,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  out  of  it  may  grow  some  serious,  perhaps 
not  wise,  affection?  I  reply,  Because  serious 
and  not  wise  affection  have  again  ami  again 
sprung  out  of  the  unguarded,  unsuspecting 
intercourse  of  the  young.  The  parent!  will 
say,  Why  suggest   the  idea  of  love  at  all  to 
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those  too  young  to  be  thinking  of  it?  Why 
put  an  awkward  constraint  upon  intimacies 
and  companionships  so  pleasant  and  so  inno- 
cent ?  I  reply,  that  the  idea  is  in  the  heads, 
if  not  in  the  hearts,  of  the  young  already, 
and  we  all  know  it.  Every  young  person  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  shows  by 
the  accidents  of  conversation,  if  in  no  other 
way,  that  this  thing  floats  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly before  them.  At  this  age,  the  young 
are  constantly  having  their  partialities,  if  not 
their  loves, — many  affections  which  shape 
and  control  the  lives  of  the  parties  and  of 
generations  do  grow  up  at  that  time, — and 
knowing  that,  and  how  uncontrollable  and 
unaccountable  are  the  leaps  and  leanings  of 
the  young  heart,  a  wise,  a  religious,  even  a 
worldly  prudence,  would  demand  care  in  the 
choice  of  associates. 

I  do  not  think  it  prudish  or  unnecessary 
to  say  to  those  of  that  age,  in  presence  of  the 
fact  of  such  exposure,  Let  your  society  be 
with  those  among  whom  you  are  not  afraid 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  serious  attachment.  And 
I  must  go  a  step  further  back  than  this,  and 
say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  wholly 
with  the  inexperience  of  the  young,  but 
should  be  one  of  the  things  thought  of  by  fa- 
ther and  mother.  The  older  civilization  of 
England  and  the  Continent  attends  to  this, — 
in  many  cases  too  exclusively  attends  to  it, 
leaving  the  child  no  freedom  of  choice  what- 
ever. We,  in  deference  to  our  ideas  of  lib- 
erty, leave  the  whole  thing  with  the  young. 
No  young  people  in  the  world  are  so  early 
and  so  exclusively  their  own  masters.  Pa- 
rents elsewhere  have  something  to  say  about 
many  things  with  which  parents  among  us 
are  not  permitted  to  meddle.  Too  often  the 
last  advice  sought  by  the  young  is  parental 
advice.  The  young  man  and  the  young  wo- 
man choose  their  own  associates  ;  why,  they 
could  hardly  tell  you,  but  mostly  the  whole 
thing  is  an  accident.  It  is  equally  accidental 
whether  the  parents  know  them  by  name  or 
by  sight.  They  are  street  and  party  ac- 
quaintances, sometimes  never  introduced  to 
the  home,  and  the  first  thing  parents  may 
know  is,  that  they  are  called  on  to  receive 
into  their  affections,  into  a  son's  or  a  daughter's 
place,  one  of  whose  character  and  antecedents 
they  know  absolutely  nothing.  In  this  they 
are  not  true  custodians  of  their  children's 
welfare.  They  have  failed  at  least  in  one  of 
the  earlier  necessities  of  their  relationship, — 
in  getting  the  confidence  of  their  children.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  a  sytem  of  espionage  on 
the  part  of  the  parent.  I  abhor  everything 
like  management  and  manoeuvering ;  the  de- 
liberate, pitiful  making  of  matches:  the  un- 
natural trade  that  parents  sometimes  make, 
— the  soul  of  a  child  for  the  purse  of  a  rascal. 


But  I  ask  if  there  be  not  a  middle  ground 
which  may  be  safely  and  wisely  taken, — if, 
without  setting  one's  self  deliberately  to  pre- 
vent this,  or  bring  about  that,  it  be  not  pos- 
sible so  to  control  the  companionships  of  the 
young,  that  the  risks  attending  marriage  may 
be  greatly  abridged?  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  young  person  judiciously  brought 
up  will  give  heed  to  the  wisdom — I  do  not 
say  whim,  or  prejudice,  or  passion — of  the 
parent,  will  drop  the  objectionable  companion, 
or  put  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course. With  all  this,  and  with  every  care, 
there  will  still  be  some  shade  of  truth  in  the 
common  saying,  that  "  marriage  is  a  lottery." 
But  it  need  be  only  a  shade! 

The  choice  made,  the  abode  selected,  the 
home  commenced,  and  the  domestic  relations 
are  established  which  Aristotle  calls  "  the 
master  facts  of  humanity."  Two  compara- 
tive strangers  come  together  in  relations  of 
closest  intimacy  and  dependence,  to  build  out 
of  their  oppositions  of  sex,  education,  temper- 
ament, an  harmonious  home.  They  are  to 
learn  that  high  mystery,  that  art  of  arts,  the 
art  of  living  together.  They  are  to  see  day 
by  day  all  that  is  factitious  drop  away,  and, 
with  no  retreat,  to  find  the  dream  vanish  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  fact.  Too  happy,  if, 
in  the  dropping  of  the  romance,  they  do  not 
falter  in  their  love.  Differing  in  gifts  and 
powers,  they  are  to  discover  that  neither  by 
nature  nor  by  right  is  the  one  superior  to  the 
other,  but  each  the  complement  of  each,  the 
one  possessing  what  the  other  lacks  ;  and  that 
the  true  home  alone  is  possible  where  these 
gifts  and  powers  have  fair  and  equal  play. 
There  must  be  no  strife  for  mastery.  That 
question  is  settled  of  God.  There  is  no  mas- 
tery. Male  and  female  made  He  them,  and 
then  brought  them  together  in  one,  so  that 
He  might  make  a  perfect  humanity.  The 
gifts  of  the  two  are  diverse,  but  only  man  has 
said  that  those  of  the  man  were  superior  to 
woman's.  Unlike  we  are,  but  not  unequal. 
The  man  may  be  the  head,  but  then  the  wo- 
man is  the  heart;  and  without  the  heart,  of 
what  avail  the  head  ?  That  estate  into  which 
man  enters  by  virtue  of  a  primal  fiat  of  God, 
which  was  cleared,  by  the  Savior's  consecra- 
tion, from  Jewish  and  Gentile  corruption, 
ought  never  to  have  raised  the  question 
which  has  so  long  vexed  the  world,  and  is 
still  mooted  by  almost  every  man  and  woman. 
The  learned  Athenians  may  have  considered 
the  woman  merely  the  household  drudge ; 
The  Chinese  may  destroy  the  large  proportion 
of  female  children ;  the  old  Russian,  as  he 
gave  away  his  daughter,  may  have  said, 
"Here,  wolf,  take  thy  lamb;"  and  Mahomet 
may  have  taught  that  women  have  no  souls. 
But  under  a  Christian  dispensation,  in  an 
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enlightened  land  and  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  should  be  felt  that  woman,  no  longer  the 
drudge  or  the  toy  of  man,  holds  a  place  in 
the  eye  of  God  equal  with  that  of  man,  her 
womanly  graces  as  much  needed  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  idea  of  home  as  his  more  manly 
virtues, — that  she  is  not  to  serve  or  he  to 
rule. 

The  change  in  character,  which  is  often 
observed  to  commence  during  engagement, 
goes  on  towards  completion  after  marriage. 
Character  is  never  the  same  after  marriage 
as  before.  It  is  in  deference  to  this  change, 
and  to  give  ample  time  for  the  mutual  ad- 
justment of  new  relations,  perhaps,  that  by  a 
divine  law  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
home  is  postponed,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
have  become  used  to  each  other  and  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  and  influences  of  their  position 
before  they  are  permitted  to  become  father 
and  mother,  and  allowed  to  enter  upon  that 
connection  with  immortal  spirits  which  lifts 
them  to  the  highest  earthly  dignity,  while  it 
devolves  upon  them  the  greatest  responsibil- 
ities. 

£YTo  be  contirued.} 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


With  increase  of  age  there  is  increase  of 
weakness,  and  the  aged  have  much  need  of 
the  help  of  the  spirits  of  the  young  and  strong 
to  keep  alive  the  remaining  spark  of  the  life 
of  righteousness  in  the  soul.  Ah,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  beloved  children,  who  are  warmed 
with  the  pure  spirit  of  the  life  and  power  of 
Divine  Love,  we  should  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  letting  the  fire  go  out;  and  that  this 
may  be  kept  alive,  we  often  feel  the  need  of 
the  help  of  your  spirits,  and  an  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case.  Although  at  times  from  in- 
ward feeling  we  are  favored  to  be  sensible  of 
it,  yet  outward  manifestations  of  its  continu- 
ance are  very  consoling,  and  give  us  new  life 
Peter  was  sensible  of  this  when  he  addressed 
some  in  his  day,  saying,  "Although  ye  know 
these  things  and  be  established  in  them,  yet 
he  would  not  fail  to  put  them  in  remembrance 
thereof,  that  he  might  stir  up  the  pure  mind 
when  it  might  feel  weak  or  be  ready  to  give 
out.  Do  thou  as  he  did.  The  foregoing  was 
written  before  thy  last  nolo.  Thy  remem- 
brance was  truly  comforting,  as  waa  the  ac- 
count given  of  your  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains.   I  believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father 

never  more  sensibly  made  bare  his  arm  lo  his 

obedient  children  than  when  Lhey  are  engaged 
under  his  direction  in  family  visits;  and  in 


this  I  see  abundant  Wisdom,  for  in  no  re- 
quirement is  there  more  need  of  immediate 
and  continued  renewing  from  the  Fountain 
of  all  good;  and  as  the  poor  instruments  are 
passing  from  house  to  house  stripped  of  every 
thing, — feeling  not  only  empty,  but,  as  it  were, 
rinsed  from  all  dregs, — what  a  favor  to  have 
the  new  wine  poured  in  when  it  is  needed. 
As  I  have  been  sometimes  engaged  with  others 
in  this  arduous,  but,  as  I  have  believed,  hea- 
venly requirement,  my  soul  has  often  been 
lifted  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  for  his  continued  ownings 
and  favors,  and  abundant  evidence  has  been 
afforded  that  his  own  work  wTas  blessed.  I 
have  believed  that  if  His  devoted  children 
were  more  cheerfully  to  yield  to  his  require- 
ments to  this  duty,  it  would  prove  a  blessing 
to  our  Society.  Having  tasted  of  his  good- 
ness, may  you,  beloved  children,  yield  cheer- 
fully to  all  further  requirements.  And  let  me 
assure  you  that  the  blessing  of  sweet  peace 
will  be  your  portion,  yea  that  peace  that  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

The  thought  of  the  approaching  religious 
visit  has  been  seldom,  long  at  a  time,  absent 
from  my  mind  in  waking  hours,  since  we 
parted.  It  still  feels  heavy,  but  I  know  that 
a  quiet  submission*  to  the  performance  of 
every  duty  required,  renders  the  yoke  easv 
and  the  burden  light.  Here  is  my  support, 
and  of  its  continuance  through  the  journey 
there  is  no  cause  to  doubt.  Many  of  the  ser- 
vants (and  some  of  the  most  excellent)  have 
had  to  struggle  through  complicated  outward 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  getting  abroad,  but 
"  my  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and 
on  that  ground  I  have  no  plea  for  holding  back. 


It  is  among  the  possible  things  that   

may  attend  your  approaching  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; and  provided  he  and  other  servants  are 
preserved  in  the  Master's  counsel,  and  move 
therein,  you  will  rejoice  in  their  company. 
Instrumental  aid  is  acceptable  and  precious 
when  we  are  kept  in  this  humble,  wailing 
state,  and  the  praise  of  His  own  work  ren- 
d  'red  to  the  Dispenser  of  t  he  gifl  :  for  though 
Paul  may  plant  and  Apolloa  water, 'tis  He 
alone  that  "giveth  the  increase."    .    .    .  . 

Things  that  "are  seen  are  temporal/'  and, 
like  the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew,  BOOH 
pass  away;  but  while  we  keep  our  eye  upon 
"things  that  are  not  seen*"  we  are  reconciled 
to  passing  events.  May  we  earnestly  covet 
the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  that  we  may  retain 
il  on  our  branches. 


"Religion,"  Bays  Chauning,  " hai  been 

made  a  separate  business  and  a  dull,  unsocial, 
melancholy  business  too,  ii. stead  of  being 
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manifested  as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and 
touches  everything  human  as  a  universal 
spi rit,  that  ought  to  breathe  through  and 
modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  22,  1869. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  ( Wom- 
en's.)— The  consideration  of  the  state  of  So- 
ciety, as  exemplified  in  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  occupied  several  days.  The  exer- 
cises in  both  meetings  were  very  similar,  per- 
haps never  more  so.  The  beauty  of  brethren 
dwelling  together  in  unity,  feelingly  claimed 
attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  living  concern  was  expressed  that  it 
might  be  realized  through  the  various  sit- 
tings. 

Coming  together  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
— acknowledging  the  One  Lord, — bound  to- 
gether by  the  one  faith,  we  have  been  gra- 
ciously favored  to  experience  the  baptizing 
influence  of  the  One  Spirit,  so  that  with  one 
of  old  we  could  say,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here." 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  those 
living  in  remote  and  isolated  places,  that 
they  might  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their 
faith  without  wavering,  believing  that  they 
who  would  worship  the  Father,  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  A  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  to 
whom  outward  helps  are  needful,  led  to  a 
concern  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  do 
something  for  its  small  constituent  branches, 
especially  those  of  Cain  and  Southern  quar- 
ters, as  way  may  open.  A  minute  to  that 
effect  was  directed  to  be  embodied  in  the  ex- 
tracts. 

The  attendance  of  our  meetings,  especially 
those  near  the  middle  of  the  week,  as  a  reli- 
gious obligation,  was  seriously  considered.  It 
was  believed  that  if  this  were  more  fully 
realized,  the  cementing  influence  of  Christian 
love  and  forbearance  would  so  animate  our 
lives  that  we  could  not  forsake  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together,  and  presenting  our 
bodies  "a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able," which  is  our  reasonable  service. 


A  deep  concern  for  a  more  earnest  recog- 
nition of  our  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try was  expressed,  and  those  upon  whom  this 
gift  has  been  bestowed  were  enjoined  to 
watchfulness,  that  it  may  not  be  dispensed 
with  human  hands. 

We  were  earnestly  advised  to  hold  all 
things  in  moderation.  The  young  were  ex- 
horted to  avoid  the  enticing  allurements  of 
what  is  called  fashionable  society,  the  costly 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  for  things 
that  are  unsatisfying,  and  which,  if  persisted 
in,  may  lead  to  sorrow  and  remorse.  They 
were  encouraged  to  seek  rather  for  their 
adornment,  the  "  pearl  of  great  price,"  which 
gives  to  the  possessor  the  crown  of  an  endless 
life,  with  a  right  to  partake  of  its  unfading 

joys. 

Acceptable  visits  to  Women's  Meeting  were 
made  by  J.  J.  Cornell,  Enoch  Hannum,  H. 
W.  Ridgway  and  E.  B.  Conrad.  Our  friends 
Rebecca  Price  and  Mary  Levis  made  a  visit 
to  Men's  Meeting.  The  Gospel  labors  of  all 
these  gave  evidence  of  living  desires  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Zion. 

The  position  of  woman  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  called  forth  much  expression  from 
ministers  and  other  concerned  Friends.  Her 
right  to  give  expression  to  her  sentiments  in 
meetings  of  business,  and  her  responsibility 
in  her  social  relations,  were  urged  upon 
our  consideration,  and  those  who  hold  the 
responsible  posts  of  wife  and  mother  were 
exhorted  so  to  regulate  our  domestic  duties, 
that  when  the  men  of  our  households  return 
from  their  places  of  business,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  cheerful  welcome,  care- 
fully concealing  from  them  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  we  may  have  been  subjected;  and 
also  that  we  so  order  and  direct  our  labors 
that  a  portion,  if  ever  so  small,  of  each  day- 
may  be  spent  in  profitable  reading.  We  may 
thus  be  fitted  to  participate  in  pleasant  and 
instructive  conversation  in  the  home  circle, 
remembering  that  a  neglect  of  such  efforts 
may  render  other  places  more  attractive  than 
home,  and  that  the  inducements  for  seeking 
intelligent  intercourse  elsewhere,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
may  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Epistles  were  prepared  and  directed  to  be 
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forwarded  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond. 

The  name  of  Ezekiel  Roberts,  a  minister 
from  Ohio,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
notice  of  strangers  last  week. 

The  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  the  late  hours  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  evening  enter- 
tainments, were  severally  the  subject  of  much 
solicitude,  and  the  young  were  entreated  to 
abstain  from  these  and  all  other  indulgences 
that  have  a  tendency  to  draw  away  from  the 
testimonies  of  truth,  as  held  by  the  religioul 
Society  of  which  they  form  a  constituent  part, 
and  which  is  looking  to  them  for  future 
standard  bearers. 

Under  a  precious  covering  of  love  and 
unity,  the  meetings  closed  on  Sixth-day  after- 
noon, the  14th  inst. 


Marrifd,  on  Fourth  month  8th,  1869,  hy  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Oliver  P.  Knight,  of  Byberry,  Philadelphia,  to  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Lukens  and  Hannah  S.  Paul,  of 
Horsham,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

 ,  on  the  lith  of  Fourth  month,  by  Friends' 

ceremony,  Chas.  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Warren,  of  Upper 
Springfield,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1869,  at  her 
daughter's  residence,  Grace  B.  Read,  in  the  78th 
year  of  herage ;  a  highly  esteemed  member  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  Prophets- 
town,  Illinois,  Ella,  daughter  of  Mark  R.  and  Adah 
Averill,  aged  11  years. 

 ,  In  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth 

month,  1^69,  Japon  TJ.,  youngest  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Rebecca  S.  D.  Fravel,  aged  8  months. 

 .  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  in  the 

61st  year  of  his  age,  Edwin  Starr;  a  member  of 
Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  his  son-in-law  Wm.  King,  in  Little 
Britain,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Israel  Reynolds,  aged 
87  years  ;  a  member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  in  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  4th  of  Fifth  month, 

1869;  Joseph  Preston,  aged  74  years  ;  a  member  of 
Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  was  a  sweet  observation  of  Luther,  that, 
for  the  most  part,  when  God  sent  him  upon 
any  special  service  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
he  was  brought  low  by  some  fit  of  sickness  or 
other.  Surely,  as  the  lower  the  ebb,  the  high- 
er the  tide,  so  the  lower  any  descend  in  hu- 
mility, the  higher  they  shall  ascend  in  honor 
or  glory.  The  lower  this  foundation  of  hu- 
mility is  laid,  the  higher  shall  the  roof  of 
honor  be  overlaid. 


EXCURSION  TO  SWARTHMORE. 

A  company  of  about  thirty  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  early  completion  of  the  new  Col- 
lege at  Swarthmore,  in  Delaware  county, 
visited  the  building  and  the  grounds  of  the 
institution  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  inst. 
The  special  object  of  the  excursion  was  to 
inspect  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  and, 
if  possible,  to  decide  finally  upon  the  question 
of  opening  the  preparatory  department  next 
fall.    Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
the  College  a  meeting  of  the  managers  present 
was  held  in  one  of  the  rooms,  when  a  general 
discussion  of  the  enterprise  took  place.  It 
was  found  that  the  amount  of  money  at  the 
command  of  the  managers  was  yet  insufficient 
to  finish  the  work,  as  many  of  the  subscribers 
had  not  responded  to  the  proposition  to  add 
$10  for  each  share  of  stock  originally  sub- 
scribed.   It  appeared  that  the  most  liberal 
subscribers  in  the  beginning  had  responded 
most  generally  to  this  call.     During  the 
meeting  a  proposition  was  made  by  Samuel 
Willetts,  on  behalf  of  New  York,  to  furnish 
$25,000,  provided  other  subscriptions  to  an 
equal  amount  could  be  obtained.   This  would 
make  enough  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
building  throughout,  if  the  subscriptions  be- 
fore made  were  promptly  paid  up,  and  would 
insure  the  opening  of  the  College  next  fall. 
The  subscription  on  the  part  of  New  York 
being  conditional,  and  ten  days  being  allowed 
to  respond  and  make  it  binding,  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  was  started  on  the  spot  and  $3400 
secured  toward  that  object.   If  this  beginning 
is  followed  up  at  once  by  the  friends  of  the 
College,  the  desirable  end  may  be  reached 
very  soon.    It  is  designed  to  make  a  strong 
effort  during  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  this  week  to  secure  the 
necessary  sum. 

There  are  yet  many  who  feel  an  interest 
ine  ccat.  With  adequate  m?ans  the  whole 
nothing.  They  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  timely  help.  The  financial  interests 
of  the  enterprise  are  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
M.  Laing  and  Edward  Parrish,  who  may  be 
addressed  on  the  subject.  The  west  wing  of 
the  college  building  is  now  entirely  com- 
pleted, except  the  inside  painting.  All  the 
plastering  and  carpenter  work  is  done  in  the 
very  best  manner.  The  plasterers  are  DOW  at 
work  in  the  centre  building  and  east  wing,  a 
pari  of  which  has  already  received  the  finish- 
in  the  College  who  have  contribute  d  little  or 
easily  be  finished  this  summer.  It  is  one  of 
the  special  merits  of  the  Swarthmore  enter- 
prise that  no  debt  has  been  incurred.  No 
more  work  is  done  at  any  time  than  can  be 
paid  for  by  the  money  in  the  treasury.  Kverv 
thing  about  the  immense  building  is  of  the 

most  solid  and  permanent  character*  >io 
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second -rate  material  of  any  kind  has  been 
used.  The  strict  observance  of  this  rule  has 
increased  the  cost,  but  has  added  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  property.  There  is  no  ginger- 
bread work  about  the  premises,  but  every 
feature  is  designed  with  special  reference  to 
convenience  and  durability.  Each  wing  is 
supplied  with  baths  and  water-closets  on  every 
floor,  and  with  a  hoisting  apparatus  for  con- 
veying trunks  and  other  heavy  articles  up 
and  down.  There  are  store-rooms  for  bed- 
clothing  on  each  floor.  The  centre  building, 
which  separates  the  wings,  is  designed  for  the 
common  use  of  all  the  students,  and  contains 
a  large  dining  hall,  a  library  room,  and  a 
spacious  lecture  and  meeting  room.  The 
kitchen,  bakery  and  servant's  quarters  extend 
from  the  rear  of  the  centre.  There  are  very 
spacious  and  well  ventilated  cellars,  in  which 
the  fuel  and  furnaces  will  be  placed.  The 
whole  structure  appears  to  be  admirably 
planned  for  the  uses  intended.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  an  institution  of 
this  extent,  if  well  organized,  can  be  much 
more  economically  and  successfully  managed 
than  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  There  is  no 
college  in  the  country  founded  upon  a  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  principle  than 
Swarthmore,  and  none  which  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  generous  encouragement  from  all  who 
properly  value  a  practical  and  solid  educa- 
tion for  their  children. — Bucks  Co.  Intelli- 
gencer. 

From  The  Independent. 
BREAKING  THE  WILL. 
BY  H.  H. 

This  phrase  is  going  out  of  use.  It  is  high 
time  it  did.  If  the  thing  it  represents  would 
also  cease  there  would  be  stronger  and  freer 
men  and  women.  But  the  phrase  is  still 
sometimes  heard;  and  there  are  still  con- 
scientious fathers  and  mothers  who  believe 
they  do  God  service  in  setting  about  the  thing. 

I  have  more  than  once  said  to  a  parent  who 
used  these  words:  "Will  you  tell  me  just 
what  you  mean  by  that?  Of  course  you  do 
not  mean  exactly  what  you  say." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  mean  that  the  child's  will  is 
to  be  once  for  all  broken ! — that  he  is  to  learn 
that  my  will  is  to  be  his  law.  The  sooner  he 
learns  this  the  better." 

"  But  is  it  to  your  will  simply  as  will  that 
he  is  to  yield  ?  Simply  as  the  weaker  yields 
to  the  stronger — almost  as  matter  yields  to 
force?    For  what  reason  is  he  to  do'this?" 

_ "  Why,  because  I  know  what  is  best  for 
him,  and  what  is  right;  and  he  does  not." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  He 
is,  then,  to  do  the  thing  that  you  tell  him  to 
do,  because  that  thing  is  right  and  is  needful 
for  him ;  you  are  his  guide  on  a  road  over 


which  you  have  gone  and  he  has  not;  you  are 
an  interpreter,  a  helper  ;  you  know  better 
than  he  does  about  all  things,  and  your 
knowledge  is  to  teach  his  ignorance." 

"  Certainly  that  is  what  I  mean.  A  pretty 
state  of  things  it  would  be  if  children  were  to 
be  allowed  to  think  they  knew  as  much  as 
their  parents.  There  is  no  way  except  to 
break  their  wills  in  the  beginning." 

"But  you  have  just  said  that  it  is  not  to 
your  will  as  will  that  he  is  to  yield,  but  to 
your  superior  knowledge  and  experience. 
That  surely  is  not  *■  breaking  his  will/  It  is 
of  all  things  farthest  removed  from  it.  It  is 
educating  his  will.  It  is  teaching  him  how 
to  will." 

This  sounds  dangerous  ;  but  the  logic  is  not 
easily  turned  aside,  and  there  is  little  left  for 
the  advocate  of  will-breaking  but  to  fallback 
on  some  texts  in  the  Bible,  which  have  been 
so  often  misquoted  in  this  connection  that 
one  can  hardly  hear  them  with  patience.  To 
"children  obey  your  parents"  was  added  "  in 
the  Lord,"  and  "  because  it  is  right,"  not 
"because  they  are  your  parents."  "Spare 
the  rod"  has  been  quite  gratuitously  assumed 
to  mean,  "spare  blows."  "Rod"  means  here, 
as  elsewhere,  simply  punishment.  We  are  not 
told  to  "train  up  a  child"  to  have  no  will  but 
our  own,  but  "in  the  way  in  which  he  should 
go,"  and  to  the  end  that  "  when  he  is  old"  he 
should  not  "  depart  from  it" — i.  e.t  that  his 
will  should  be  so  educated  that  he  will  choose 
to  walk  in  the  right  way  still.  Suppose  a 
child's  will  to  be  actually  "broken  ;"  suppose 
him  to  be  so  trained  that  he  has  no  will  but 
to  obey  his  parents.  What  is  to  become  of 
this  helpless  machine,  which  has  no  central 
spring  of  independent  action  ?  Can  we  stand 
by,  each  minute  of  each  hour  of  each  day, 
and  say  to  the  automatons,  Go  here,  or  go 
there?  And  can  we  be  sure  of  living  as  long 
as  they  live?  Can  we  wind  them  up  like 
seventy-year  clocks,  and  leave  them? 

But  this  is  idle.  It  is  not,  thank  God,  in 
the  power  of  any  man  or  any  woman  to 
"  break"  a  child's  "  will/' 

Bodies  are  frail  things ;  there  are  more 
child-martyrs  than  will  be  known  until  the 
bodies  terrestrial  are  done  with. 

But,  by  one  escape  or  another,  the  will,  the 
soul,  goes  free.  Sooner  or  later,  every  human 
beg  incomes  to  know  and  prove  in  his  own 
estate  that  freedom  of  will  is  the  only  freedom 
for  which  there  are  no  chains  possible,  and 
that  in  Nature's  whole  reign  of  law  nothing 
is  so  largely  provided  for  as  liberty.  Sooner 
or  later,  all  this  must  come.  But,  if  it  comes 
later,  it  comes  through  clouds  of  antagonism, 
and  after  days  of  fight,  and  is  hard-bought. 

It  should  come  sooner,  like  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  it  is — "  without  observation," 
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gracious  as  sunshine,  sweet  as  dew  ;  it  should 
begin  with  the  infant's  first  dawning  of  com- 
prehension that  there  are  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion, two  qualities  of  conduct:  one  wise,  the 
other  foolish  ;  one  right,  the  other  wrong. 

I  am  sure,  for  I  have  seen,  that  a  child's 
moral  perceptions  can  be  so  made  clear,  and 
his  will  so  made  strong  and  upright,  that  be- 
fore he  is  ten  years  old  he  will  see  and  take 
his  way  through  all  common  days  rightly  and 
bravely. 

Will  he  always  act  up  to  his  highest  moral 
perceptions?  No.  Do  we  ?  But  one  right 
decision  that  he  makes  voluntarily,  unbiased 
by  the  assertion  of  authority  or  the  threat  of 
punishment,  is  worth  more  to  him  in  develop- 
ment of  moral  character  than  a  thousand  in 
which  he  simply  does  what  he  is  compelled  to 
do  by  some  sort  of  outside  pressure. 

I  read  once,  in  a  book  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  mothers,  a  story  of  a  little  child 
who,  in  repeating  his  letters  one  day,  sudden- 
ly refused  to  say  A.  All  the  other  letters  he 
repeated  again  and  again,  unhesitatingly  ;  but 
A  he  would  not,  and  persisted  in  declaring 
that  he  could  not  say.  He  was  severely 
whipped,  but  still  persisted.  It  now  became  a 
contest  of  wills.  He  was  whipped  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  whippings,  the  primer  was  presented  to 
him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  whip- 
ped .again  if  he  did  not  mind  his  mother  and 
say  A..  I  forgot  how  many  times  he  was 
whipped  ;  but  it  was  almost  too  many  times 
to  be  believed.  The  fight  was  a  terrible  one. 
At  last,  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  crying  under 
the  blows,  the  mother  thought  she  heard  him 
sob  out  "A,"  and  the  victory  was  considered 
to  be  won. 

A  little  boy  whom  I  knew  once  had  a  simi- 
lar contest  over  a  letter  of  the  alphabet;  but 
the  contest  was  with  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  the  faithful  Great  Heart  who  helped  him 
through.  The  story  is  so  remarkable  that  I 
have  long  wanted  all  mothers  to  know  it.  It 
is  as  perfect  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
by  "  educating"  the  will  as  the  other  one  is  of 
what  is  called  "  breaking"  it. 

Willy  was  about  four  years  old.  He  had 
a  large,  active  brain,  a  sensitive  temperament, 
and  indomitable  spirit.  He  was  and  is  an 
uncommon  child.  Common  methods  of  what 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  "  discipline" 
would,  if  he  had  survived  them,  have  made  a 
very  bad  boy  of  him.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  the  letter  G, — so  much  that 
he  had  formed  almost  a  habit  of  omitting  it. 
<  )ne  day  his  mother  said,  not  dreaming  of  any 
special  contest:  "This  time  you  must  say  "G. 
"It  is  an  ugly  old  letter,  ami  I  ain't  ever  going 
to  try  to  say  it  again,"  said  Willy,  repeating 
the  alphabet  very  rapidly  from  beginning  lo 


end,  without  the  G.  Like  a  wise  mother,  she 
did  not  open  at  once  on  a  struggle,  but  said, 
pleasantly  :  "  Ah  !  you  did  not  get  it  in  that 
time.  Try  again ;  go  more  slowly,  and  we 
will  have  it."  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  it  soon 
began  to  look  more  like  real  obstinacy  on 
Willy's  part  than  anything  she  had  ever  seen 
inhim.  She  has  often  told  me  how  she  hesi- 
tated before  entering  on  the  campaign.  "I 
always  knew,"  she  said,  "  that  Willy's  first 
real  fight  with  himself  would  be  no  matter 
of  a  few  hours ;  and  it  was  a  particularly  in- 
convenient time  for  me,  just  then,  to  give  up 
a  day  to  it.  But  it  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
best  not  to  put  it  off." 

So  she  said  :  "  Now,  Willy,  you  can't  get 
along  without  the  letter  G.  The  longer  you 
put  off  saying  it  the  harder  it  will  be  for  you 
to  say  it  at  last;  and  we  will  have  it  settled 
now  once  for  all.  You  are  never  going  to  let 
a  little  bit  of  a  letter  like  that  be  stronger 
than  Willy.  We  will  not  go  out  of  this  room, 
till  you  have  said  it.  " 

Unfortunately,  Willy's  will  had  already 
taken  its  stand.  However,  the  mother  made 
no  authoritative  demand  that  he  should  pro- 
nounce the  letter  as  a  matter  of  obedience  to 
her.  Because  it  was  a  thing  intrinsically 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  she  would  see,  at  any 
cost  to  herself  or  to  him,  that  he  did  it ;  but 
he  must  do  it  voluntarily,  and  she  would  wait 
till  he  did. 

The  morning  wore  on.  She  busied  herself 
with  other  matters,  and  left  Willy  to  himself, 
now  and  then  asking,  with  a  smile:  "  Well, 
isn't  my  little  boy  stronger  than  that  ugly  old 
letter  yet  ?" 

Willy  was  sulky.  He  understood  in  that 
early  stage  all  that  was  involved.  Dinner- 
time came. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  dinner,  mamma  ?" 

Oh!  no,  dear;  not  unless  you  say  G, so  that 
you  can  go  too.  Mamma  will  stay  by  her 
little  boy  uutill  he  is  out  of  this  trouble." 

The  dinner  was  brought  up,  and  they  ate 
it  together.  She  was  cheerful  and  kind,  but 
so  serious  that  he  felt  the  constant  pressure  of 
her  pain. 

The  afternoon  dragged  slowly  on  to  night. 
Willy  cried  now  and  then,  and  she  took  him 
in  her  lap,  and  said:"  Dear,  you  will  be 
happy  as  soon  as  you  say  that  letter,  and 
in  a  in  ma  will  bo  happy  too,  and  wo  ran'!  either 
of  us  be  happy  until  you  do." 

"Oh!  mamma,  why  dont  you  make  mo  Bay 

it  r 

(This  he  said  several  times  before  the  affair 
was  over.) 

"  Beoauee,  dear,  you  must  make  yourself  say 
it.  I  am  helping  you  make  yourself  >av  it, 
for  I  shall  not  let  you  go  out  of  this  room,  nor 
go  out  myself,  till  you  do  say  it  ;  but  that  is 
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all  I  shall  do  to  help  you.  Iam  listening, 
listening,  all  the  time,  and  if  you  say  it,  in 
even  so  little  a  whisper,  I  shall  hear  you. 
That  is  all  mamma  can  do  for  you." 

Bed-time  came.  Willy  went  to  bed,  un- 
kissod  and  sad.  The  next  morning,  when 
Willy's  ^  mother  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw 
Willy  sitting  up  in  his  crib,  and  looking  at 
her  steadfastly.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
she  was  awake,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Mamma,  I 
can't  say  it;  and  you  know  I  can't  say  it. 
You're  a  naughty  mamma,  and  you  don't  love 
me."  Her  heart  sank  within  her;  but  she 
patiently  went  again  and  again  over  yester- 
day's ground.  Willy  cried.  He  ate  very 
little  breakfast.  He  stood  at  the  window  in 
a  listless  attitude  of  discouraged  misery, 
which  she  said  cut  her  to  the  heart.  Once 
in  a  while  he  would  ask  for  some  plaything 
which  he  did  not  usuallv  have.  She  gave 
him  whatever  he  asked  for ;  but  he  could  not 
play.  She  kept  up  an  appearance  of  being 
busy  with  her  sewing,  but  she  was  far  more 
unhappy  than  Willy. 

Dinner  was  brought  up  to  them.  Willy 
said  :  "  Mamma,  this  ain't  a  bit  good  din- 
ner." 

She  replied:  " Yes,  it  is,  darling ;  just  as 
good  as  we  ever  have.  It  is  only  because  we 
are  eating  it  alone.  And  poor  papa  is  sad, 
too,  taking  his  all  alone  down  stairs." 

At  this  Willy  burst  ont  into  an  hysterical 
fit  of  crying  and  sobbing. 

"  I  shall  never  see  my  papa  again  in  this 
world." 

Then  his  mother  broke  down,  too,  and  cried 
as  hard  as  he  did  ;  but  she  said  :  "  Oh  !  yes, 
you  will,  dear.  I  think  you  will  say  that 
letter  before  tea-time,  and  we  will  have  a  nice 
evening  down  stairs  together." 

"I  can't  say  it.  I  try  all  the  time,  and  I 
can't  say  it ;  and,  if  you  keep  me  here  till  I 
die,  I  shan't  ever  say  it." 

The  second  night  settled  down  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  Willy  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
His  mother  was  ill  from  anxiety  and  confine- 
ment; but  she  never  faltered.  Shi  told  me 
she  resolved  that  night  that,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, she  would  stay  in  that  room  with  Willy 
a  month.  The  next  morning  she  said  to  him, 
more  seriously  than  before  :  "  Now,  Willy, 
you  are  not  only  a  foolish  little  boy,  you  are 
unkind  ;  you  are  making  everybody  unhappy. 
Mamma  is  very  sorry  for  you,  but  she  is  also 
very  much  displeased  with  you.  Mamma 
will  stay  here  with  you  till  you  say  that  letter, 
if  it  is  for  the  rest  of  your  life;  but  mamma 
will  not  talk  with  you,  as  she  did  yesterday. 
She  tried  all  day  yesterday  to  help  you,  and 
you  would  not  help  yourself;  to-day  you  must 
do  it  all  alone." 


"  Mamma,  are  you  sure  I  shall  ever  say 
it  Tasked  Willy. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  perfectly  sure.  You  will  say 
it  some  day  or  other.  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  say  it  to-day  ?" 

"I  can't  tell.  You  are  not  so  strong  a 
little  boy  as  I  thought.  I  believed  you  would 
say  it  yesterday.  I  am  afraid  you  have  some 
hard  work  before  you." 

Willy  begged  her  to  go  down  and  leave 
him  alone.  Then  he  begged  her  to  shut  him 
up  in  the  closet,  and  "  see  if  that  wouldn't 
make  him  good."  Every  few  minutes  he 
would  come  and  stand  before  her,  and  say 
verv  earnestly  :  "  Are  you  sure  I  shall  say 
it?" 

,  He  looked  very  pale,  almost  as  if  he  had 
had  a  fit  of  illness.  No  wonder.  It  was  the 
whole  battle  of  life  fought  at  the  age  of  four. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  the  third 
day.  Willy  had  been  sitting  in  his  little 
chair,  looking  steadily  at  the  floor,  for  so  long 
a  time  that  his  mother  was  almost  frightened. 
But  she  hesitated  to  speak  to  him,  for  she  felt 
that  the  crisis  had  come.  Suddenly  he 
sprang  up,  walked  toward  her  with  all  the 
deliberate  firmness  of  a  man  in  his  whole 
bearing.  She  says  there  was  something  in 
his  face  which  she  has  never  seen  since,  and 
does  not  expect  to  see  till  he  is  thirty  years 
old. 

"  Mamma !"  said  he. 

"Well,  dear?"  said  his  mother,  trembling 
so  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"Mamma,"  he  repeated,  in  a  loud,  sharp 
tone:  "G!  G!  G!  G !"  And  then  he 
burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  which  she  had  hard 
work  to  stay.    It  was  over. 

Willy  is  now  ten  years  old.  From  that 
day  to  this  his  mother  has  never  had  a  con- 
test with  him  ;  she  has  always  been  able  to 
leave  all  practical  questions  affecting  his  be- 
haviour to  his  own  decision,  merely  saying : 
"  Willy,  I  think  this  or  that  will  be  better." 

His  self-control  and  gentleness  are  wonder- 
ful to  see;  and  the  blending  in  his  face  of 
childlike  simplicity  and  purity  with  manly 
strength  is  something  which  I  have  never  but 
once  seen  equalled. 

For  a  few  davs  he  went  about  the  house 
shouting  "G!  G!  G!  G!"  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  He  was  heard  asking  playmates 
if  they  could  "say  G,"  and  "who  showed 
them  how."  For  several  years  he  used  often 
to  allude  to  the  affair,  saying :  "  Do  you  re- 
member, mamma,  that  dreadful  time  when  I 
wouldn't  say  G  ?"  He  always  used  the  verb 
"  wouldn't"  in  speaking  of  it.  Once,  when 
he  was  sick,  he  said :  "  Mamma,  do  you 
think  I  could  have  said  G  any  sooner  than  I 
did?" 
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"  I  have  never  felt  certain  about  that, 
Willy/1  she  said.    "  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  have  said  it  a  few  minutes 
sooner.  I  was  saying  it  to  myself  as  long  as 
that!"  said  Willy. 

It  was  singular  that,  although  up  to  that 
time  he  had  never  been  able  to  pronounce  the 
letter  with  any  distinctness,  when  he  first 
made  up  his  mind  in  this  instance  to  say  it, 
he  enunciated  it  with  perfect  clearness,  and 
never  again  went  back  to  the  old,  imperfect 
pronunciation.  Few  mothers,  perhaps, 
would  be  able  to  give  up  two  whole  days  to 
such  a  battle  as  this  ;  other  children,  other 
duties,  would  interfere.  But  the  same  princi- 
ple could  be  carried  out  without  the  mother's 
remaining  herself  by  the  child's  side  all  the 
time.  Moreover,  not  one  child  in  a  thousand 
would  hold  out  as  Willy  did.  In  all  ordinary 
what  would  the  sacrifice  of  even  two  days  be, 
cases  a  few  hours  would  suffice.  And,  after  all, 
in  comparison  with  the  time  saved  in  years  to 
come  ?  If  there  were  no  stronger  motive  than 
one  of  policy,  of  desire  to  take  the  course 
easiest  to  themselves,  mothers  might  well  re- 
solve that  their  first  aim  should  be  to  educate 
their  children's  wills  and  make  them  strong, 
instead  of  to  conquer  and  "  break"  them. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WOOD  VIOLETS. 
Strolling  one  bright  sunny  day, 
Through  the  grove  and  by  the  way, 
Loving  its  sweet  solitude, 
Violets  of  the  shady  wood  ! 
We  eapied  your  leaves  of  green, 
Hidden  half  by  leafy  screen. 
Loving  every  tint  and  leaf, 
Thinking  that  a  sweet  relief 
In  yonr  presence  might  be  found  ; 
'Mid  the  ever  daily  round, 
Of  love,  and  duty,  and  of  care, 
Brought  you  here,  and  placed  you  there, 
In  the  very  brightest  ray, 
A  gleam  of  joy  about  the  way. 
The  sun's  bright  light  we  often  see, 
Is  hidden  'neath  obscurity  ; 
Shades  come  darkly  stealing  on, 
Until  all  the  light  ia  gone. 
Sorrow,  like  those  shades  of  night, 
May  upon  our  spirits  light  ; 
Moon  nor  star  may  light  the  way, — • 
Hid  by  clouds  their  silver  ray  ; 
Earthly  hopes  grow  dim  and  fade, 
Buried  off  beneath  the  shade. 
Then,  dear  floweret  of  the  wood, 
Strewn  amid  its  solitude, 
As  we  turn  our  gaze  on  thee, 
Impress  of  His  name  we  see  ; 
He  who  made  the  flower  and  leaf, 
Knew  that  sorrows  and  that  grief 
Were  best  for  us,  as  on  the  way 
We  journey  to  eternal  day  ; 
We  therefore  pray  not  that  distress 
Be  spared,  as  on  the  way  we  preBfl  ; 
But  only  that,  through  sun  and  shade, 
Our  hearts  may  on  Thy  love  be  atayed. 
Propfn  tstoivn.  E.  A, 


"NOT  as  our  ways." 
The  spring  hath  birds,  however  late, 

And  June  must  bring  her  roses 
To  faintest  hearts  that  trustful  wait 

For  what  God's  love  discloses. 
We  look  along  the  shining  ways, 

To  see  the  angels'  faces  ; 
They  come  to  us  in  darkest  days, 

And  in  the  bleakest  places. 
We  learn  our  weakness  of  our  pride, 

Our  strength  from  out  our  weakness ; 
Sweet  Patience  brings,  for  gifts  denied, 

The  greater  gift  of  meekness. 
The  strongest  hearts  have  strongest  need  ; 

For  them  the  fiery  trial ; 
Who  walks  a  saint  in  word  and  deed 

Is  saint  by  self-denial. 
We  ask  of  God  the  sunniest  way, 

He  answers  with  a  sorrow  ; 
We  faint  beneath  the  cross  to  day, 

We  wear  the  crown  to  morrow. 
N.  Y.  Independent.  E.  B.  C. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

The  new  material  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  natural  stone 
for  building  purposes,  by  F.  Ransome  in 
England,  appears  likely  to  become  an  impor- 
tant one  for  certain  uses,  on  account  of  its 
indestructibility  and  easy  formation.  A  re- 
cent paper  states  that  the  stone  has  been 
boiled,  and  roasted,  and  frozen,  and  pickled 
in  acids,  and  fumigated  with  foul  gases,  with 
no  more  effect  than  if  it  had  been  a  boulder 
of  granite.  It  has  been  boiled,  and  then  im- 
mediately placed  on  ice,  so  as  to  freeze  what- 
ever water  might  have  been  absorbed,  and  it 
has  also  been  roasted  to  redness,  and  then 
plunged  into  ice  water,  but  without  any  sign 
of  cracking  or  softening,  superficially  or  other- 
wise. It  is  almost  impermeable,  and  will 
suffer  therefore  but  little  injury  from  moisture 
or  frost. 

Its  components  are  among  the  most  per- 
manent of  chemical  substances,  silica  and 
lime;  and  it  is  made  by  cementing  together 
into  a  plastic,  quickly  hardening  mas.-,  grains 
of  common  sand  by  means  of  property  pre- 
pared solutions.  The  discovery  upon  which 
the  process  was  founded  as  a  practical  art.  is 
the  fact  that  silica,  one  of  the  most  unmanage- 
able bodies  in  chemistry,  is  quickly  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda;  and  that  this 
silicate  of  soda  thus  cheaply  formed,  can  he 
easily  decomposed  by  means  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  waste  product  from  many  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  into  silicate  of  lime  the 
material  Which  it  had  been  before  observed 
was  t  he  cement  which  held  together  the  sand- 
stones whieh  are  considered  the  hot  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  mode  of  performing  the 
decomposition  is  as  follows  i 

The  silicate  of  soda  is  made  by  digesting 

Hints  in  caustic  soda  in  huge  boilen  under  a 
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pressure  of  steam,  until  dissolved  into  a  clear 
syrupy  fluid,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The 
sand  is  completely  dried  at  the  rate  of  two 
ton>  per  hour,  within  a  revolving-  cylinder, 
through  which  hot  air  is  forced  by  a  fan.  A 
sma'ii  portion  of  finely  ground  carbonate  of 
lime  is  mixed  with  the  sand,  the  more  closely 
to  fill  the  interstices;  and  each  bushel  is  then 
worked  up  in  a  loam  mill  along  with  a  gallon 
of  silicate  of  soda.  Thoroughly  mixed  with 
this  substance,  the  sand  has  a  sticky  coherence, 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  moulded  to  any 
form,  and,  when  well  pressed,  to  retain  its 
shape,  if  very  carefully  handled.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  ready  for  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium.  The  instant  this  is  poured  upon 
the  moulded  sand,  induration  commences.  In 
a  minute  or  so  little  lumps  of  sand,  so  slightly 
stuck  together  by  the  silicate  of  soda  as  to 
be  hardly  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  wdthin 
the  fingers,  were  hardened  into  pebbles  that 
might  be  thrown  against  a  wall  without 
breaking,  and  only  a  short  further  saturation 
was  necessary  to  indurate  them  throughout. 
In  almost  the  instant  of  contact  the  silicate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  mutually  de- 
compose each  other,  and  reunite  as  silicate  of 
lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
which  latter  is  removable  by  washing ;  al- 
though the  stone  after  washing  is  imperme- 
able to  water.  Plaster  of  Paris  does  not  set 
quicker  than  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  lime  solution  is  first  ladled 
upon  the  moulded  sand,  and  as  the  hardening 
goes  on,  the  objects  are  afterwards  immersed 
in  the  solution  itself,  where  large  pieces  are 
left  for  several  hours ;  where,  by  boiling, 
the  solution  penetrates  the  mass  thoroughly 
and  expels  any  air  that  may  have  lodged  in 
the  interstices  of  the  mass. 

The  washing  out  of  the  salt  afterwards  by 
means  of  water,  does  not  leave  the  mass 
porous  as  might  be  reasonably  supposed  ;  but 
whether  owing  to  a  more  complete  solidifica- 
tion taking  place  gradually  or  from  some  other 
cause,  it  is  found  that  the  stone  then  as  effec- 
tually resists  the  passage  of  water  as  though 
it  were  granite  or  marble. 

Thus  made,  the  formation  of  Ransome's 
stone  is  practically  a  fictile  manufacture;  but  un- 
like most  fictile  goods  no  shrinkage  or  altera- 
tion of  color  is  experienced  in  the  hardening. 
Whatever  be  the  required  size  of  the  finished 
stone,  it  is  moulded  exactly  to  that  size  with- 
out any  allowance  as  in  the  case  of  fire-clay 
articles.  The  heaviest  blocks  for  works  of 
stability,  and  the  most  elaborate  patterns, 
may  be  made  with  almost  equal  facility ;  and 
it  appears  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  any 
natural  stone  either  for  the  construction  or 
architectural  ornament  of  buildings.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  used  extensively  in  some  of 


the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  for 
the  bed  stones  of  steam  engines,  steam  ham- 
mers, &c,  and  a  large  number  of  Ionic  col- 
umns for  the  New  Zealand  Post-office,  and 
for  public  buildings  in  Calcutta,  have  been 
moulded  of  the  new  stone,  besides  a  great 
amount  of  other  decorative  work. —  The 
Friend. 


Fiom  the  Saturday  Review. 
GHEEL :  NOVEL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

What,  or  who,  is  or  was  Gheel?  will  be 
the  natural  inquiry  ;  is  it  an  Indian  city,  or 
an  article  of  commerce,  or  the  name  of  a 
Highland  hero?  Not  to  leave  people  in  sus- 
pense, we  will  inform  them  at  once  that 
Gheel  is  a  village  about  thirty  miles  from 
Antwerp,  and  that  a  Flemish  writer  asks  in- 
dignantly, who  is  there  that  has  never  heard 
of  Gheel  ?  In  Belgium  the  question  would 
probably  be  met  by  the  intended  reply ;  but 
in  England  it  is  necessary  to  explain  further 
that  Gheel  is  the  site  of  the  oldest  lunatic 
asylum  in  the  world;  and  that  the  system 
there  adopted  is  in  certain  respects  entirely 
peculiar  and  well  deserving  of  attention.  The 
insane  and  idiotic  have  been  received  at  Gheel 
for,  it  is  said,  twelve  hundred  years,  and  the 
legend  which  accounts  for  this  singular  spe- 
ciality is  as  follows :  An  Irish  princess  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  was  persecuted 
by  an  extremely  objectionable  old  Pagan 
father.  She  ran  away  to  the  most  remote 
corner  of  the  globe  then  discoverable,  which 
happened  to  be  Gheel.  Her  retreat  was  dis- 
covered by  her  indignant  father,  owing  to  her 
folly  in  paying  her  bills  with  Irish  currency 
of  the  period,  thus  exciting  remark  amongst 
the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Antwerp.  The 
father  solaced  his  wounded  feelings  by  cut- 
ting off  his  daughter's  head,  and  her  body  be- 
ing left  on  the  ground,  became  the  cause  of 
innumerable  and  startling  miracles.  The 
natural  result  was  a  great  concourse  of  devo- 
tees, who,  as  was  equally  natural,  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  insane  and  idiotic.  The 
inhabitants  took  charge  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, and  in  this  way  started  the  peculiar  in- 
dustry which  for  twelve  centuries  has  been 
practiced  at  Gheel. 

The  most  distinctive  circumstance  about 
Gheel  is  that  the  lunatics,  instead  of  being 
collected  in  a  large  building,  are  scattered 
about  amongst  the  different  families.  They 
become  domesticated  in  different  houses, 
where  each  patient  may  have  conveniences 
according  to  the  means  of  his  relations. 
Those  who  are  comparatively  healthy,  or  who 
have  long  lucid  intervals,  work  at  their  trades, 
and  frequently  earn  as  good  wages  as'the  sane 
persons  with  whom  they  board.  Others  of 
course  require  more  careful  supervision,  and 
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are  subject  to  more  or  less  restraint;  but  the 
great  principle  which  prevails  at  Gheel  is 
that  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  rationally 
managed  asylums,  of  reducing  coercive  mea- 
sures to  the  smallest  practicable  amount,  and 
trusting  as  much  as  possible  to  the  gradual 
influence  of  simple  and  regular  life  and 
healthy  diet.  The  circumstances  of  Gheel 
enable  this  system  to  be  carried  out  with  a 
completeness  elsewhere  unknown.  It  might 
indeed  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  lunatics 
living  in  the  families  of  farmers  or  artisans 
would  frequently  be  subject  to  harsh,  or  at 
best  to  unintelligent  treatment;  and  the  au- 
thor says  that  in  former  times  abuses  were 
known,  if  they  were  not  frequent.  Now, 
however,  a  great  reform  has  been  made.  The 
Belgian  Government  has  established  a  central 
asylum  at  Gheel,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Bulckens,  to 
which  all  patients  are  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance. They  remain  there  for  a  time,  until 
each  case  has  been  properly  observed  and  the 
appropriate  treatment  determined.  If  special 
medical  care  is  required,  they  may  remain 
ermanently;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  sent  to 
oard  in  different  houses  of  the  district.  For 
this  purpose,  Gheel  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  including  a  population  of  about 
11,000  souls,  is  divided  into  six  districts,  to 
each  of  which  a  special  class  of  patients  is 
assigned.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
the  classification  as  given  by  the  author ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  harmless  cases  are  allowed 
to  live  in  the  central  village,  and  that  the 
most  violent  are  sent  to  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, where  they  can  live  in  certain  farm- 
houses scattered  widely  over  a  large  heath. 
There  is  a  careful  system  of  supervision  by 
appropriate  officers,  so  that  the  condition  of 
every  patient  is  reported  each  night  to  the 
physician  in  authority.  There  are  it  seems 
at  present  620  nourr'wiers,  or  persons  author- 
ized to  take  charge  of  lunatics,  and  about  800 
patients.  Tjie  management  of  the  patients 
thus  devolves  principally  upon  the  families 
with  whom  they  board,  and  who  have  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  traditional  aptitude  for  it, 
whilst  the  classification  and  supervision  are 
left  to  the  central  authorities.  Some  of  tin- 
results  appear  to  be  very  remarkable,  es- 
pecially as  regards  tlic  relation  of  the  patients 
and  the  nourriciers.  The  arrival  of  a  boa  rder 
is  generally  celebrated,  it  is  said,  as  a  little 
family  festivity.  The  guest  is  treated  (<>  the 
best  of  everything,  and  gradually  learns  to 

take  an  interest  in  all  the  affairs  6fthe  house. 

Jle  sometimes  is  cured  by  the  gradual  "re- 
suscitation of  moral  vigor"  which  results 
from  friendly  and  familiar  treatment.  The 
people  have  learut  a  peculiar  practical  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  objects  of  their  singular 


hospitality.  Thus,  for  example,  a  mischievous 
person  is  allowed  to  break  everything  he 
pleases,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  annoyance 
of  the  owners  has  a  better  effect  on  the  pa- 
tient than  any  direct  restriction,  and  fre- 
quently induces  him  to  make  a  moral  effort 
which  leads  to  his  recovery  from  the  habit. 
Thus  a  young  Englishman — the  only  one  of 
our  countrymen  at  Gheel — had  imported, 
amongst  other  "  expensive  and  unattractive 
habits,"  a  peculiar  Jove  of  breaking  windows. 
Certainly  the  passion,  taken  by  itself,  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  lunacy,  and  we 
fear  that  the  method  of  cure  adopteo!  at  Gheel 
would  hardly  be  found  effective  at  an  Eng- 
lish University  town.  On  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  this  young  gentleman  broke 
twenty-eight  windows ;  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  his  exploit,  and  next  day  he' 
confined  himself  to  smashing  fourteen.  He 
was  again  mortified  by  the  complete  indiffer- 
ence of  the  villagers,  and  since  that  time  has 
completely  abandoned  this  delightful  pas- 
time. The  result,  if  satisfactory  in  its  way, 
illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  introduc- 
ing the  Gheel  system  elsewhere.  It  would 
certainly  take  something  like  twelve  centuries 
of  training  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  an 
English  village  to  allow  undergraduates  to 
live  amongst  them  and  break  as  many  win- 
dows as  they  pleased  without  remonstrance. 
A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  the  skilful  treatment  of  the 
violent  lunatics.  One  who  was  subject  to  oc- 
casional fits  of  frenzy  had  exhibited  s\  mptoms 
of  an  approaching  crisis,  and  the  doctor  had 
warned  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  was 
living  to  watch  him  closely.  The  madman 
objected  to  this  vigilance,  and  whilst  the 
nourriciere  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  door 
with  her  infant  in  her  lap,  he  took  up  a  large 
pair  of  tailor's  shears  and  threatened  to  split 
her  skull.  She  walked  towards  him  holding 
up  her  infant  as  a  shield  and  made  him  back 
into  a  low  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  She  then  threw  the  child  into  his 
arms,  and  running  out  of  the  room  locked 
the  door  upon  the  pair.  The  baby  screamed 
violently,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the 
maniac.  The  mother  fainted  away  from  ex- 
citement, but  on  recovering  sent  tor  the  doc- 
tor ;  and  on  his  arrival  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  door  was  opened  and  the  maniac 
was  found  calmly  nursing  the  child,  which 
he  had  restored  to  good  humor  at  the  same 
time  with  himself.  .The  method  w as  coi  tain- 
ly  original,  and  perhaps  it  would  take  even 
longer  to  train  mothers  to  this  use  of  their 
iafants  than  to  teach  the  ordinary  mind  to 
submit  to  window  smashing.  It  is  indeed 
I  remarked  as  a  curious  result,  that  the  all'ec- 
'  tion  entertained  by  the  lunatics  tor  children, 
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and  the  reciprocal  veneration  which  the  chil- 
dren entertain  for  the  infirmity  of  their  guests 
is  frequently  touching  and  of  almost  incredi- 
ble intensity.  A  patient  seized  with  an  at- 
tack of  raving  mania  is  frequently  restored 
to  composure,  it  is  asserted,  simply  by  the 
presence  of  a  little  child.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
treme liberty  allowed  to  the  patients,  and 
the  familiar  terras  on  which  they  live  with 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  said  that  cases  of  per- 
sonal injury  are  unknown,  nor  have  the 
Gheelians  themselves  suffered  any  evil  conse- 
quences from  their  long  and  close  association 
with  lunatics.  The  patients  liable  to  attacks 
of  temporary  violence  frequently  leave  the 
houses  of  their  own  accord  and  wander  off 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  can 
give  way  to  their  impulses  without  injury  to 
their  neighbors. 


MANUAL  LABOR. 

Hugh  Miller,  than  whom  none  knew  better 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  belonging  to 
the  lot  of  labor,  stated  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience to  be,  that  work,  even  the  hardest,  is 
full  of  pleasure  and  materials  for  self-im- 
provement. He  held  honest  labor  to  be  the 
best  of  teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is 
the  noblest  of  schools— save  only  the  Chris- 
tian one — that  it  is  a  school  in  which  the 
ability  of  being  useful  is  imparted,  the  spirit 
of  independence  learned,  and  the  habit  of 
persevering  effort  acquired.  He  was  even  of 
opinion  that  the  training  of  the  mechanic,  by 
the  exercise  which  it  gives  to  his  observant 
faculties,  from  his  daily  dealing  with  things, 
actual  and  practical,  and  the  close  experience 
of  life  which  he  acquires,  better  fits  him  for 
picking  his  way  through  the  journey  of  life, 
and  is  more  favorable  to  his  growth  as  a  man, 
emphatically  speaking,  than  the  training  af- 
forded by  any  other  condition. — British  Work- 
man. 

 .  -tm+~-  

ITEMS. 

What  William  Penn  paid  for  Pennsylvania. — 
We  give  below  the  deed  by  which  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  transferred  to  William  Penn  by  the 
Indians  in  1685  : 

"This  Indenture  witnesseth  that  we,  Packenah- 
Jarckham,  Sikals,  Partquesott,  Jervis,  Es3epenauk, 
Felktroy,  Hekellappans  Fcconus,  Machloka  Metth  • 
congas,  Wissa  Powey,  Indian  Kings,  Sachemakers, 
right  owners  of  all  lands  from  Quiug Luiugus,  called 
Duck  creek,  unto  Upland,  called  Chester  creek;  all 
along  by  the  west  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  so  be- 
tween the  said  creeks  backwards  as  far  as  a  man 
can  ride  in  two  days  with  a  horse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand 
paid  and  secured  to  be  paid  by  William  Penn,  pro- 
prietary and  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  territories  thereof,  viz.  :  20  guns,  20 
fathoms  matchcoat,  20  fathoms  stroudwater,  20 
blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  of  powder,  100  bars 


of  lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pair  of 
stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer,  20  pounds  red  lead,  100 
fathoms  of  wampum,  30  glass  bottles,  30  pewter 
spoons,  100  awl  blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands 
of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs,  20  steels,  300  Hints, 
30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses, 
200  needles,  1  skipper  of  salt,  30  pounds  of  sugar, 
5  gallons  of  molasses,  20  tobacco  boxes,  100  jews- 
harps,  20  hoes,  30  gimlets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes, 
100  string  beads,  Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c. 
Given  under  our  hands,  &c,  at  Newcastle,  SSecond- 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1685. 

The  London  University,  it  is  stated,  has  now 
among  its  students  a  large  number  of  young  natives 
of  India,  who  are  prosecuting  their  studies  in  litera- 
ture, law  and  medicine,  with  a  view  either  to  prac- 
tice the  learned  professions  or  to  obtain  appoint- 
ments to  Government  situations,  now  opened  to 
them  by  the  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
The  acquaintance  with  English  books  and  the  high 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  Bengalis  have  ex- 
cited great  surprise  in  London.  These  young  men, 
it  is  stated,  have  abandoned  their  belief  in  the  an- 
cient idolatry  of  India,  and  are  now  Theists. 

Birds  the  Farmer's  Friends'. — An  intelligent  far- 
mer boy  in  Illinois  observed  a  small  flock  of  quails 
commencing  at  one  side  of  a  cornfield,  takiug  about 
five  rows  ragularly  through  the  field,  scratching 
and  picking  around  every  hill,  then  returning  and 
taking  another  five  rows,  till,  thinking  they  were 
pulling  up  the  corn,  he  shot  one,  and  then  examined 
the  field.  On  the  ground  they  had  been  over  he 
fonnd  but  one  stalk  of  corn  disturbed,  but  in  the 
quail's  crop  he  found  one  cut-worm,  twenty-one 
striped  vine-bugs,  over  a  hundred  chintz-bags  that 
he  could  distinctly  count,  and  a  mass  apparently 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  chintz-bugs,  but  not  one 
kernel  of  corn.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
quails  in  that  vicinity  have  been  decreasing,  and 
the  chintz  bugs  increasing. 

A  Beautiful  Custom. — A  beautiful  custom  with 
the  Norwegians  is  the  giving  of  a  dinner  to  the  birds 
on  Christmas  Day.  On  Christmas  morniug  every 
gable,  gateway,  barn-door,  and  paling  is  decorated 
with  a  sheaf  of  corn,  fixed  on  a  pole.  Even  the 
humblest  peasant  will  save  up  by  the  handful  some- 
thing for  the  birds  ;  which,  if  not  pecked  on  this 
day,  is  allowed  to  remain  to  help  them  through  the 
winter.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  from  which  many 
might  take  a  thoughtful  hint. 

The  question  whether  underground  springs  and 
currents  of  water  can  be  discovered  by  means  of  witch- 
hazels  or  other  devices  needs  investigation.  Many 
very  sensible  people  believe  there  is  some  science 
at  the  bottom  of  these  claims.  The  last  description 
of  t his  is  in  an  account  of  Roman  Catholic  missions 
in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Father  Montmayeur  needed  a 
well.  He  savs  :  "  Brother  Emery  (another  French 
missioner),  who  came  in  the  meanwhile  to  bring  us 
provisions,  is  a  man  who  believes  he  can  discover 
springs  by  the  turning  of  a  plumb-line.  He  tried, 
and  the  line  turned.  I  promised  not  to  yield  to  my 
incredulity,  and  set  to  dig  courageously.  The  na- 
tives came  to  see  us,  making  their  reflections, 
which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  terribly 
strengthened  my  unbelief.  I  was  irritated  to  see 
them  looking  on  at  the  operation,  which  I  would 
have  wished  to  perform  in  secret.  At  length,  after 
having  thrown  up  several  feet  of  earth,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  meet  with  what  I  was  seeking  for— we 
had  a  fine,  clear  spring  of  water.  Since,  the  natives 
have  come  iu  crowds  to  admire  the  prodigy.  'They 
are  gods,'  they  say,  'those  papalanquis ;  we  here 
are  only  fools.'  " — N.  Y.  Indep  ndent. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOHN  RICHARDSON. 

The  life  of  John  Richardson,  recently  re- 
published, contains  much  interesting  matter 
for  the  serious  and  reflecting  mind.  The 
diction  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  two  centu- 
ries ago,  but  not  less  valuable  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  honest  inquirer  who  will  regard 
as  of  far  more  consequence  the  close  resem- 
blance of  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  as  there 
represented  with  the  experience  of  the  child 
of  God  in  the  present  day ;  this  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  testimony  that  Truth  speaks 
the  same  language  in  all  ages,  and  is  unveiled 
to  the  Understanding  as  man  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  pure  inshinings  of  heavenly  light 
and  knowledge. 

Like  many  others,  especially  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  J.  Richardson  had  to  con- 
tend with  various  trials  and  difficulties,  and 
in  early  life  lost  his  father,  who  had  sometime 
before  been  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Friends,  although  that  People  was  unknown 
to  him. 

From  the  brief  account  given  by  J.  R.  of 
his  father,  Win.  Richardson,  it  appears  be 
was  bom  at  North  Cave,  in  the  oast  part  of 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  L624,  of  honest,  reput- 
able parents,  and  was  educated  an  Episcopa- 
lian. 

From  childhood  he  was  a  lover  of  and  seeker 
after  purity  and  virtue  -fond  of  retirement 


and  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  was  "  by 
calling  a  shepherd,"  and  in  the  open  fields 
sought  the  Lord,  who  enlightened  his  under- 
standing to  perceive  a  more  excellent  dispen- 
sation for  which  he  longed.  He  was  much 
weaned  from  his  former  associates,  except  two 
or  three  men,  who  continued  to  meet  with 
him.  They  conferred  with  one  another  re- 
specting their  spiritual  condition,  and  what, 
they  had  experienced  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Most  High  with  them.  This  was  before  they 
had  heard  of  the  name  of  Quaker.  \V.  R. 
continued  to  wait  and  look  for  a  more  general 
breaking  forth  of  the  glorious  gospel  day, 
which  had  in  a  good  degree  dawned  upon  his 
heart :  and  although  George  Fox  passed 
through  that  part  of  the  country  about  that 
time,  he  did  not  see  him. 

Soon  after  William  Dewsbury  made  a 
visit,  and  W.  R.  was  "exceeding  glad"  to 
hear  him  point  out  "the  way  to  find  the  lost 
piece  of  silver,  the  pearl  of  price  within,  and 
a  Saviour  near  that  had  been  held  forth  by 
men  to  be  al  a  distance." 

Leaving  the  outward  sources  of  instruction, 
the  great  Teacher  was  now  met  at  home  with- 
in himself,  and  the  seed  which  had  been  sown 
brought  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  and  praise  of 
the  good  1 1  usbandman. 

\>  illiam  Richardson  became  an  acceptable 
minister  among  Friends,  but  owing  to  deli- 
cate health  did  not  go  much  abroach  he  suf- 
fered, however,  imprisonment  and  the  spolia- 
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t ion  of  his  goods  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused. 

He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  good 
neighbor,  a  loving  husband  and  a  tender  pa- 
rent. His  judgment  was  esteemed  severe  upon 
all  thai  was  wrong,  irrespective  of  persons, 
not  sparing  his  own  children  ;  and  his  son 
John  says  he  was  especially  concerned'  for 
him  esteeming  him  "  the  wildest  of  them." 

He  died  in  1679,  aged  about  55  years.  Al- 
though only  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  the  testimony  of  J.  R. 
concerning  himself  is,  that  "  the  Lord  was  at 
work  by  His  light,  grace  and  Holy  spirit  in 
my  heart,  but  I  knew  not  then  what  it  was 
which  inwardly  disquieted  my  mind,  when 
anything  which  was  evil  did  prevail  over 
the  good  in  me,  which  it  oftentimes  did  for 
want  of  taking  heed  to  that  of  God  in  my 
heart :  I  desired  ease  and  peace  some  other 
way,  without  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ  to 
my  own  corrupt  will,  and  strove  for  some 
time  (as  no  doubt  many  do)  to  make  merry 
over  the  Just  Witness,  until  for  a  season  the 
converting  and  true  witness  of  God  seemed  to 
be  slain,  or  disappeared ;  and  then  I  took 
liberty,  but  not  in  gross  evils  which  many 
ran  into,  being  preserved  religiously  inclined, 
seeking  after  professors,  and  inquiring  of 
them  for  my  information  and  satisfaction,  to 
find  (if  I  could)  anything  that  was  safe  to 
rest  in,  or  any  true  and  solid  comfort  to  my 
poor,  disconsolate,  and  bewildered  soul;  but  I 
was  afraid  I  should  be  deceived,  or  take  up  a 
false  rest  in  anything  that  was  wrong  or  un- 
safe— which  was  the  great  love  and  mercy  of 
God  to  me.  But  after  many  searchings  and 
inquirings  among  those  who  were  but  in  the 
letter  without  and  in  the  outward  court, 
where  the  veil  is  over  the  understanding,  and 
the  eye  of  the  mind  is  not  truly  opened  to  see 
into  things  that  are  invisible  and  hid  from  all 
carnal  minded  men,  even  so  was  my  state  and 
afflictions  hid  from  them  ;  and  all  the  deceitful 
workings  of  Satan,  and  the  strong  temptations 
which  I  met  with,  these  blind  guides  could 
not  see,  nor  their  veiled  understandings  know, 
how  to  direct  me  t©  the  true  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael, the  Lawgiver  coming  out  of  Sion,  that 
turns  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  and 
transgression  from  Israel ;  not  having  truly 
experienced  deliverance  wrought  in  them  out 
of  this  cloudy,  bewildered,  and  tempted  state 
which  I  was  in.  Oh  !  that  people  would  come 
to  Him  that  hath  the  eye-salve,  with  which  if 
the  eye  be  truly  anointed,  it  will  see  clearly 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  darkly,  mistaking 
trees  for  men,  and  things  terrestrial  for  things 
celestial ;  and  that  they  would  buy  gold  tried 
by  the  fire  of  him  that  is  called  the  tried 
stone,  elect  and  precious,  laid  in  Sion  for  a 
foundation.    This  is  Christ,  whom  the  true 


Church  believes  in  and  builds  upon,  and  they 
are  enriched  with  his  love,  power,  and  virtue, 
which  is  better  than  gold  outwardly :  this  is 
the  anointing  and  the  unction,  which  the  true 
Church  hath  and  doth  receive  from  Christ 
the  Holy  One  ;  and  such  as  do  truly  put  on 
His  righteousness,  purity,  and  holiness,  their 
clothing  is  better  than  that  of  fine  linen  out- 
wardly. Oh  !  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  might  be  thus  anointed,  enriched,  and 
truly  clothed,  that  no  more  inward  blindness 
or  poverty  may  be  found  in  the  children  of 
men,  nor  the  shame  of  their  nakedness  beany 
more  seen,  now*  or  hereafter. 

Receive  and  learn  these  things,  you  that 
can,  of  Him  that  is  the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
ness, that  always  witnesseth  against  the  evil 
in  man,  but  always  giveth  witness  to  the 
Father  for  the  good  in  men,  which  they  do 
say  and  think.  This  is  the  spirit  of  him  that 
was  dead,  and  is  alive,  no  more  to  be  known 
after  the  flesh,  as  the  Apostle  gave  testimony, 
and  is  to  be  known  inwardly  and  spiritually 
by  the  children  of  men,  to  open  the  blind  eye, 
and  unstop  the  deaf  ear,  and  pierceth  into  the 
soul  that  hath  been  clouded  and  captivated, 
imprisoned  and  misguided,  and  even  in  a 
wilderness,  and  sees  not  a  way  for  deliverance  : 
like  Israel  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the 
Lord  Jehovah  sent  Moses,  a  lively  type  of 
Christ,  and  employed  him  in  that  great  work 
of  pleading  with,  and  plaguing  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians  ;  yet  for  a  time  their  burdens 
and  afflictions  were  increased,  and  their  ex- 
ercises more  embittered  unto  them,  until  that 
great  and  marvellous  work  was  in  a  good  de- 
gree accomplished,  which  was  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  the  great  and  mighty 
work  for  which  Moses  was  chiefly  sent ;  which 
deliverance  was  not  wrought  until  the  first- 
born of  man,  and  of  beast,  was  slain  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Now  the  clear  opening  I  had  in  the  light 
of  what  is  to  be  understood  and  gathered  from 
hence,  is  not  the  slaying  of  the  out- 
ward man,  but  a  putting  off,  or  slaying  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  crucifying  or 
putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  and  as 
to  the  beast,  all  cruelty,  lust,  pushing,  tear- 
ing, devouring,  and  savageness,  is  to  be  slain 
or  put  away  ;  and  the  corrupt  or  strong  will 
of  man,  as  well  as  what  is  beastial  must  be 
slain,  before  man  can  come  from  under  the 
power  of  him  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  who  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  disobedience.  These  things 
must  be  experienced  before  the  children  of 
men  can  go  forth  rightly  qualified  to  glorify 
God,  and  follow  Plis  dear  Son,  whom  He 
hath  appointed  to  be  a  leader  and  a  com- 
mander of  His  people.  This  is  he,  as  Moses 
declares,  who  is  to  be  heard  in  all  things,  under 
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the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people,  I 
or  of  having  their  names  blotted  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life,  or  being  deprived  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  Lord's  holy  presence.  Read  this, 
you  who  have  heard  and  understood  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  These  things 
I  saw  after  the  true  witness  arose  or  revived, 
and  the  light  did  shine  which  had  disap- 
peared, or  had  been  clouded.  I  have  been 
led  into  these  openings,  which  have  caused  a 
little  digression  from  my  wilderness  state, 
mentioned  before,  which  I  now  return  to. 

After  much  searching  without  amongst 
those  who  proved  to  me  physicians  of  no  value 
and  miserable  comforters,  I  betook  myself  to 
a  lonesome  and  retired  life,  breathing  after 
and  seeking  the  Lord  in  the  fields  and  private 
places,  beseeching  Him  that  He  would  bring 
me  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  His  truth  ; 
and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  now  and 
forever,  I  had  not  sought  Him  long  with  all 
my  heart,  before  I  met  with  His  inward  ap- 
pearance to  me,  in  and  by  His  EL>ly  Spirit, 
Light,  and  Grace  ;  but  when  the  true  light 
did  begin  to  shine  more  clearly,  and  the  liv- 
ing witness  did  arise  in  my  inward  man,  oh  ! 
then  my  undone,  bewildered,  and  miserable 
condition  began  to  appear,  and  then  great 
and  unutterable  were  my  conflicts  and  the 
distress  I  was  in  :  I  thought  no  man's  con- 
dition upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  was 
like  mine ;  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  die, 
neither  did  I  know  how  to  live  ;  I  thought  in 
the  evening,  oh !  that  it  was  morning;  and  in 
the  morning,  oh !  that  it  was  evening.  I  had 
many  solitary  walks  in  the  fields  and  other 
places,  in  which  I  many  times  poured  out  my 
complaints  and  cries  before  the  Lord,  with 
fervent  supplications  to  Him  that  He  would 
look  upon  my  afflictions  and  the  strong  temp- 
tations I  was  then  under,  and  that  He  would 
rebuke  the  adversary  of  my  soul  and  deliver 
it,  for  I  even  thought  it  was  in  the  jaws  of  a 
devouring  lion  and  amongst  the  fiery  spirits, 
and,  as  it  were,  under  the  weight  of  the 
mountains.  Read  and  understand  the  afflic- 
tions of  thy  brother,  thou  that  hast  come 
through  great  tribulations,  and  hast  washed 
and  made  thy  garments  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  :  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  bap- 
tism which  doth  save,  and  of  that  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  the  Lord  sheds  upon  the,  believers  in 
abundance;  (his  is  the  blood  which  sprinkleth 
the  heart  from  an  evil  conscience,  (hat  the" 
children  of  men,  thus  changed,  may  serve  the 
living  and  true  God;  this  is  the  life,  which 
converts  th(>  world,  even  as  many  as  are  con- 
verted ;  this  is  the  virtue,  life,  and  blood 
which  raaketh  clean  the  saints'  garments,  and 
inwardly  washeth  them  from  nil  filthiness, 
both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  I  found  this  was  and 


is  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  by  Him  were  ail 
things  made,  and  He  is  the  Lord  of  all :  a 
man  ought  to  be  servant  to  Him,  and  all 
things  in  man;  subservient  to  Him  who  com- 
mands and  comprehends  all  things,  in  whom 
all  the  types  and  shadows  also  do  end,  or  are 
fulfilled.  Read  this,  thou  virgin  daughter,  or 
clean  Church  of  Christ,  the  rock  of  thy 
strength,  whose  name  to  thee  is  as  precious 
ointment  poured  forth  ;  and  because  of  the 
savor  thereof,  the  virgins  love  him,  and  are 
under  great  obligations  to  obey  and  follow 
him,  the  Lamb  of  God,  wheresoever  he  leadeth. 

Although  I  had  seen  many  things  and  had 
divers  openings,  yet  great  were  my  trials,  and 
many  were  the  temptations  I  .met  with  in 
those  days,  for  I  lived  at  a  distance  from 
Friends  and  meetings,  which  made  my  exer- 
cise the  harder,  as  will  more  fully  hereafter  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  pilgrimage 
in  this  vale  of  tears  and  troubles,  and  some  of 
them  not  very  common  ;  but  the  Lord  helped 
me  through  them  all,  blessed  be  His  name  for 
ever. 

(To  be  continued*) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  IN  ISRAEL. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  for  such  articles  as 
"  Thoughts/'  in  No.  10,  by  N.  P.,  and  the 
Editorial  in  No.  9,  entitled,  "Gather  the 
Children,"  has  caused  me  to  use  a  few  min- 
utes usually  devoted  to  business,  in  giving 
expression  to  my  feelings.  If  any  argument 
were  necessary  to  prove  that  Prayer  accom- 
plishes good,  not  only  to  him  who  prays,  but 
to  others  otherwise  beyond  his  reach,  and  to 
an  extent  that  only  the  eye  of  faith  and  ex- 
perience can  realize,  I  should  find  it  in  the 
welcomed  experience  of  our  friend  X.  P.,  as 
given  in  No.  10  of  the  Intelligencer.  I  would 
that  all  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  might 
also  carefully  weigh  the  sentence,  "  Each  and 
every  individual  has  an  influence  that  is  felt 
for  better  or  worse  by  those  with  whom  thev 
mingle;"  and  I  may  add,  each  one  of  us  is 
responsible  lor  the  wrong-doing  of  those,  to 
the  extent  that  our  example  or  precept,  given 
in  obedience  to  the  guide,  would  have  re- 
strained them  from  evil,  or  led  them  towards 
good. 

To  our  aged  friends  and  those  who  occupy 
places  of  honor  or  influence  in  the  Society,  [ 
very  much  desire  to  recommend  a  n  perusal 
and  weighty  consideration  of  the  Editorial, 
"  Gather  the  Child reu»"    It  is  full  of  truths 

that  if  acted  upon  years  ago  would  have 
gathered  us  together,and  would  have  Strength* 
cued  the  hands  of  those  who  fell  called  U)  do 
the  Father's  will  Mini  have  brought  mnnv  into 
the  vineyard  to  labor,  who  are  now  Mattered 
disconsolate  or  rebellious  throughout  the  laud. 
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Dear  older  friends,  many  of  you  I  fear  do  not 
realize  the  number  of  hungry  and  thirsty 
souls,  to  whom  words  from  you  of  love, 
charity  and  encouragement  would  come  as 
the  refreshing  dew,  but  who,  under  the  weight 
of  dead  customs  and  the  clouds  that  a  spirit 
of  judgment  create,  suffer  and  finally  die  a 
spiritual  death,  or  wander  abroad  to  the  warm 
embraces  and  hearty  welcome  of  other  socie- 
ties, seeking  that  which  you  as  faithful  ser- 
vants are  surely  in  duty  bound  to  try  and 
lead  them  to. 

I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  Society,  and  in  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
gree, the  spirit  of  love  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  the  children  are 
indeed  to  be  gathered,  not  scattered.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society,  and  thus 
it  will  always  be  in  a  healthy  state  of  our  re- 
ligious organization. 

There  are  many  who  have  gone  from  meet- 
ing to  meeting,  from  revival  to  revival,  seek- 
ing in  earnest  fear  for  the  evidence  of  the 
Lord's  presence,  and  finding  him  so  enshroud- 
ed with  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  have 
turned  heartsick  away.  Of  these,  many  turn 
towards  us  because  of  our  profession,  but 
when  they  find  us  and  our  meetings  as  a  "door 
upon  its  hinges,  swinging  to  and  fro,"  without 
vitality,  their  hearts  become  hardened  and 
sick  nigh  unto  death  ;  and  we  are  responsible, 
in  our  measure,  for  their  suffering;  for  they 
would  be  joyfully  gathered,  and  go  with  us 
"  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,"  if  they 
could  see  that  we  were  going  there. 

My  faith  is  strong  that  an  awakening  such 
as  will  bring  joy  to  hundreds  of  seeking  souls, 
and  surprise,  if  not  awaken,  those  who,  sleep- 
ing in  tradition  and  ease,  desire  that  their  rest 
may  not  be  disturbed,  only  awaits  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  few  here  and  there  throughout 
our  Society  to  sweep  through  its  borders,  and 
draw  thousands  nearer  Christ,  and  through 
him  to  the  Father.  I  know  we  are  constantly 
called  to  the  guidance  of  the  "  light  within 
us,"  sometimes,  I  fear,  because  our  fathers 
led  us  there.  Oh  !  why  will  not  all  those  who 
thus  call  us  turn  from  the  letter — turn  from 
asking,  "Is  it  according  to  the  custom  of  our 
Fathers? — and  begin  to  ask,  "Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  ns  to  do?"  Thus  indeed  will 
young  and  old  joyfully  walk  together  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  peace,  and  to  the  honor  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Richmond,  Ind.  p# 


A  man  must  learn  to  wait  as  well  as  to 
work,  and  to  be  contented  with  those  means 
of  advancement  in  life  which  he  may  use  with 
integrity  and  honor.  Patience  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  lessons  to  learn.  It  is  natural 
lor  the  mind  to  look  for  immediate  results. 


For  Friends'  Inttlligeacer. 
RISING  IN  TIME  OF  PRAYER. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  rising  in 
time  of  prayer,  so  ably  and  so  charitably 
reviewed  by  J.  M.  E.  in  the  last  Intelligen- 
cer, and  ere  the  feelings  it  has  awakened 
have  passed  away  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  course  adopted  by  the  meeting  of  which  I 
have  been  a  member  for  many  years. 

One  of  our  number,  a  most  pure-hearted,  con- 
scientious man,  felt  that  he  could  not  unite 
in  this  custom  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
body  during  public  prayer  ;  he  thought  it  in- 
consistent with  the  simplicity  of  our  mode  of 
worship,  and  not  in  accordance  with  our  pro- 
fession "  to  come  out  as  far  as  possible  from 
all  forms."  So  he  remained  seated  when  any 
one  appeared  in  supplication,  and  soon  every 
member  of  the  meeting  followed  his  example, 
and  the  solemn  reverential  stillness  which 
pervaded  the  place  causing  every  word  of  the 
lowest  voice  or  of  the  most  feeble  suppliant 
to  be  distinctly  heard  by  every  listening  ear, 
made  these  seasons  often  remarkable  and 
were  of  themselves  the  strongest  arguments 
one  could  use  against  the  olden  form.  As  J. 
M.  E.  truly  says,  the  voice  is  sometimes 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  a  rising  audience, 
and  none  know  but  words  may  be  lost  that 
would  reach  some  heart  and  leave  on  it  a 
saving,  undying  influence.  L.  F. 

HOME. 
BY  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE. 
(Continued  from  page  183) 

The  constitution  of  the  home  is  wanting  a 
something  essential  till  there  are  children  in 
it.  No  family  is  perfect  that  has  not  a  baby 
in  it,  and  no  home  complete  that  has  not  the 
presence  of  children. 

I  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that,  in  order 
to  the  perfect  constitution  of  home,  the  child- 
ren must  be  of  both  sexes.  There  must  be 
girls  among  the  boys,  and  boys  among  the 
girls.  No  one  should  repine  to  whom  God 
has  ordered  it  otherwise  ;  yet  there  will  always 
be  a  want  in  the  home  circle  and  a  vacant 
place  in  the  affections — a  desire  unanswered 
and  unsatisfied — so  long  as  only  one  sex  is 
represented  at  our  hearth.  There  are  affec- 
tions that  can  only  be  called  out,  influences 
only  to  be  exerted,  proportion  and  finish  to 
character  only  to  be  attained,  where  both  boys 
and  girls  grow  together  in  the  home.  Tne 
fathers  who  are  growing  old  without  a  daugh- 
ter's clinging  affection,  the  mothers  who  pass 
their  prime  without  a  son's  chivalric  devotion  ; 
the  brothers  who  come  up  rude,  unpolished, 
and  untamed  for  the  want  of  a  sister's  gentle- 
ness,— shy,  awkward,  and  ill  at  ease;  the 
sisters  who  have  never  felt  the  proud,  en- 
couraging protection  of  a  brother's  love, — 
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each  and  all  have  lost  from  their  life  an  ele- 
ment to  completeness,  and  the  home,  happy 
and  bright  as  it  is,  is  shorn  of  a  great  glory. 
The.  constitution  of  the  home  is,  then,  only 
perfect  when  daughters  and  sons,  sisters  and 
brothers,  cluster  beneath  the  parental  roof.  .  . 

A  home,  constituted  as  I  have  said,  cannot 
be  left  to  itself.  There  is  no  inevitable  law 
by  which  it  shall  be  impelled  toward  success. 
It  has  no  charmed  life.  Because  of  its  divine 
institution  and  constitution,  it  is  not  shielded 
from  danger.  Indeed,  because  it  is  so  noble 
a  thing,  it  is  the  more  subject  to  danger. 
Were  the.  home  the  low  and  grovelling  thing 
the  savage  makes  it,  a  mere  place  of  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  the  barest  necessities  of 
existence,  there  would  be  no  thought  or  need 
of  watch  over  it.  It  could  not  well  sink. 
The  more  it  becomes  elevated,  the  more  sensi- 
ble men  and  women  are  of  its  responsibilities, 
the  further  they  advance  in  general  and 
individual  culture,  the  more  numerous  and 
threatening  are  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. The  home  of  to-day,  both  in  city  and 
village,  is  more  sorely  beset  from  without  and 
from  within  than  the  homes  of  our  fathers. 
Capable  of  giving  more,  it  is  constantly  lia- 
ble to  give  less.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  does  give 
less.  It  has  had  much  added  to  external  ad- 
vantage. In  some  things  its  gain  has  been 
commensurated  with  the  gain  outside,  while 
that  very  gain  has  seemed  to  subtract  from  its 
solid  and  substantial  qualities.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  our  homes. 
They  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  do 
not  give  us  What  they  should,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  times  upon 
which  we  have  fallen,  and  the  influences  about 
us  we  cannot  shake  off  or  rise  above.  Is  not 
more  of  the  trouble  in  ourselves?  Have  we 
not  grown  supine,  about  these  our  nearest  du- 
ties, and  gone  mad  after  many  inventions? 
Our  first  affections  are  drawn  off  to  other 
things.  Our  time,  power,  thought,  are  given 
to  them.  Great  and  wise  are  we  in  the  perish- 
ing things  of  the  day.  The  world  is  our  field, 
the  elements  are  our  slaves,  and  the  hoar  sea 
bows  its  crested  head  before  our  coming.  All 
things  about  know  her  master. 

But  this  little  sacred  centre,  home,  how 
shamefully  it  is  neglected;  and  how  restless 
and  fretful  are  we  if  our  neglect  is  suggested 
to  us,  and  reform  proposed  which  shall  begin 
with  ourselves^    'fake  t  he  man,  ho  whose  very 

name  of  husband — in  its  derivation,  /k>iis<<- 
band — shows  that  his  chief  aud  leading  duly 

should  be  to  bind  together  the  hou  r.  Take 

the  man,  be  he  merchant,  mechanic,  or  the 
man  of  a  profession.  lie  knows  that  he 
neglects  his  home,  but.  he  calms  his  conscience 

by  pleading  the  inexorable  will  of  his  buei 
ness.   But  what  is  business  that  it  has  any 


right  to  contravene  that  old  law  of  God,  which 
makes  the  man,  who  has  voluntarily  assumed 
the  post  of  father,  the  head  of  the  home? 
What  right  has  it  so  to  absorb  him  that  he 
has  no  time,  no  heart,  for  his  home  dutie-r, 
no  pleasure  in  them  ?  Why  must  homes  have 
the  worst  hours  of  man's  day,  his  tired  hours  ? 
Why  must  those  who  love  him  never  see  him 
at  his  post,  and  why  should  the  whole 
machinery  of  domestic  economy  and  rule,  all 
authority  and  discipline  and  influence,  devolve 
upon  the  wife,  who  in  her  own  appointed 
sphere  has  quite  enough  to  do?  Who  gave 
man  leave  to  delegate  his  authority,  and  bind 
himself  to  another  service?  I  know  what 
may  be  urged  in  excuse.  I  hear  men  con- 
stantly lament  and  tamely  submit.  They  see 
a  lion  in  the  way.  And  yet  you  put  an  enter- 
prise before  them  that  they  think  will  pay, 
and  lions  are  nothing.  I  never  knew  men 
convinced  of  anything  that  they  did  not  do. 
Let  this  generation  once  feel,  as  it  must  feel, 
that  this  neglect  of  home  is  no  necessity,  but 
a  sin  ;  let  it  rest  red  and  hot  upon  men's  con- 
sciences that  God  has  given  them  this  charge 
which  they  have  deserted  ;  let  these  homes 
grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  inevitably 
must,  till  self-interest  rouse  to  reform,  if  duty 
do  not, — and  you  will  find  business  as  easy  to 
control  as  you  now  imagine  it  to  be  difficult. 
If  the  man  was  to  be  a  mere  money-maker, 
why  was  it  not  so  ordained  in  the  beginning, 
and  the  family  organized  without  the  father? 
No  ;  this  is  a  fearful  mistake,  and  it  is  telling 
fearfully  upon  the  characters  of  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Upon  the  old  homestead,  or  when 
business  was  a  thing  of  comparative  leisure, 
we  knew  our  fathers,  we  grew  up  by  them. 
They  watched  over  us,  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished, rebuked  and  encouraged  us,  and  we  can 
trace  much  of  what  is  best  in  us  back  to  that 
steady  intercourse  between  us.  Where  is  that 
influence,  to  day  ?  Who  of  us  all  is  really 
doing  any  thing  about  the  daily  culture  of 
our  sons  and  daughters,  and  who  or  what  is 
supplying  our  place  ? 

I  speak  thus  of  the  fathers,  not  because  I 
suppose  that  all  the  trouble  with  our  homes 
come  from  their  neglect,  but  because  I  think 
it  mainly  does,  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
men  in  middle,  life  are  responsible  men  in  the 
home  as  well  as  in  society,  and  to  the  men 
in  middle  life  mainly  1  apeak,  With  them 
this  neglect  of  home  commenced,  with  I  hem 
should  commence  the  remedy.  And  there 
can  be  no  remedy  till  they  choose  to  apply  it. 
Mothers  may  be  all  devotion  and  fidelity,  all 
wisdom  and  persistence,  but  there  are  things 
in  the  ordering  of  our  homes  and  the  training 

of  our  families  which  no  woman  comprehends 
or  is  BOnsl  to.  A  man  who  has  been  educated 
exclusively  under  female   influence  always 
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wants  a  something  of  manliness.  What  he 
may  gain  in  tenderness  and  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  he  loses  in  strength  and 
health.  The  home  requires  the  male  and  fe- 
male influence,  as  God  saw  in  the  beginning. 
The  father  must  cooperate  with  the  mother, 
not  spasmodically, but  continually, leaving  her 
liberty  for  her  own  special  work,  the  sphere 
for  which  she  was  made,  out  of  which  she 
should  never  be  expected  to  labor.  I  think 
it  will  be  time  to  blame  the  really  faithful 
mothers,  when  the  fathers  show  some  disposi- 
tion to  reform. 

If  I  were  to  mention  an  error  in  the  wives 
and  mothers,  which  seems  to  me  to  set  against 
true  home  life,  it  would  be  their  devotion  to 
the  mere  detail  of  domestic  life.  They  never 
rise  above  it,  and  leave  a  painful  impression 
upon  their  children  even,  for  the  hopeless 
drudgery  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  May  this 
not  be  one  reason  why  the  daughters  so 
cordially  hate  and  so  wholly  neglect  every 
thing  pertaining  to  work,  and  vastly  prefer 
the  indolence  and  mental  and  moral  exposure 
of  a  hotel  or  boarding-house,  to  the  cares,  but 
the  securities,  of  housekeeping?  Have  you 
heard  daughters  say,  "Well,  I  never  mean  to 
work  as  mother  does,"  and  do  you  not  know 
that  they  keep  their  word?  I  think  it  may 
be  difficult  to  prevent  this  so  long  as  the 
husbands  leave  home  cares  wholly  to  the 
wives,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  woman  need 
sink  so  utterly  all  that  is  higher  in  her,  become 
so  mere  a  devotee  to  her  home  toil.  Duty  to 
her  home  is  not  summed  up,  exhausted  in 
work.  Kitchen,  nursery,  chambers,  are  not 
the  only  spheres  lor  her  adorning.  She  is 
not  the  wife — the  weft,  one  who  weaves — 
merely ;  but  she  has  a  higher  walk  before  her 
children,  and  duties  to  them  as  souls,  which 
she  may  not  slight,  which  she  should  not 
delegate.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  sewing-machine  to  ransom  the  mother 
and  the  wife,  to  leave  her  fingers  idle  for  a 
little,  and  give  her  time  to  remember  and 
recollect  the  womanly  powers  that  have  long 
been  lost  under  the  pressure  of  daily  domestic 
duty, — Give  her  time  and  heart  to  undertake 
the  higher  culture  of  her  children.  For  the 
daughters'  sakes  I  would  ask  the  mothers  if 
they  are  not  mistaken  in  narrowing  the  duty 
of  the  home  so  much  to  mere  toil?  Is  there 
not  a  better  and  a  brighter  side  possible  for 
you  and  for  them,  and  their  own  by  and  by 
advantage,  to  show  that  work  must  some- 
times stand  aside  for  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment? How  would  the  faded  and  jaded 
mothers  and  wives  of  middle  life  put  on*  their 
bloom  and  spirits  again  if  only  they  would 
seize  now  and  then  a  little  seasonable  intel- 
lectual or  physical  recreation,  and  how  much 
brighter  and  wiser  would  homes  be  if  the 


mother,  now  and  then,  changed  work,  and 
showed  to  her  husband  and  children  that  she 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  hands! 

I  grant  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  set  one's 
self  against  the  drift  which  sets  against  a 
woman  from  the  moment  of  her  marriage. 
"At  the  altar  she  imagines  herself  united  to 
a  man  of  warm  affections,  noble  thoughts,  and 
great  protective  power, — one  of  whose  head 
the  church  roof  is  scarcely  holy  cover  enough  ; 
but  she  finds  herself  at  home,  instead  of  all 
this,  to  have  married  a  craving  body  of  wants, 
— shifts  that  want  washing,  hose  that  want 
mending,  whims  that  want  attending  to,  ail- 
ments that  want  poulticing,  appetites  that 
want  cooking  for,  perverseness  that  wants 
bearing  with,  passions  that  want  patience,  and 
cowardly  spirits  that  want  comforting."  The 
ideal  of  motherhood  too  vanishes  with  equal 
rapidity  and  entireness  in  presence  of  the 
harsh  and  tangible  reality.  Children  are  not 
cherubs,  nor  always  such  as  we  imagine  those 
the  Saviour  blessed.  They,  too,  are  a  bun- 
dle of  wants, — troubles  that  want  soothing, 
tears  that  want  wiping,  efforts  that  want  en- 
couraging, hunger  that  wants  appeasing, 
clothes  that  want  patching,  and  mischief  and 
disobedience  that  want  the  closet  or  the  rod. 
If  against  all  these  the  mother  and  wife  make 
head,  rising  superior  to  all  their  wear  and 
worry,  and  causing  h  )me  to  feel  all  the 
genuine  nobleness  of  her  womanhood,  her 
children  shall  call  her  blessed,  and  her  hus- 
band shall  rise  up  and  praise  her. 

The  key-note  of  the  family  is  struck  by 
the  parents.  Tne  home  is  what  they  make  it. 
The  plastic  mind  of  the  child  inevitably  takes 
the  impression  they  put  on  it.  The  earlier 
years  childhood,  the  later  years  of  youth,  the 
intercourse  and  mutual  influence  of  brother 
aud  sister,  the  character  of  the  man  and  the 
woman, — themselves  the  future  teachers  and 
guides  of  their  own  children, — depend  largely 
upon  what  they  have  found  their  parents  to 
be  in  their  own  home.  What  responsibility 
rests  on  us  each  and  all  from  the  beginning! 
— that  the  man  select  with  prudence,  and  the 
woman  reject  what  she  cannot  prudently  ac- 
cept;  that  in  the  early  days  of  wedded  life, 
before  cares  and  children  come,  the  art  of 
living  together  be  well  leaned  ;  that  when  the 
family  is  once  established,  the  father  neglect 
it  not  for  his  business,  or  the  mother  for  her 
work.  The  home  has  affections-which  should 
be  cherished,  aspirations  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized, capacities  which  should  be  fostered. 
It  has  minds  to  be  cultivated,  hearts  to  be 
kept  pure  and  made  noble,  souls  to  be  saved  ; 
and,  if  you  would  have  it  not  like  the  garden 
of  the  sluggard,  all  grown  over  with  briers 
and  thorns,  but  what  home  may  be,  the  place 
of  your  pride  and  your  joy,  the  rest  of  your 
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bod}-  and  the  calm  haven  of  your  spirit,  if  you 
would  see  good  days  and  be  made  glad  by  the 
virtues  and  the  successes  of  your  children, 
make  it  a  simple  place  of  simple  pleasures  and 
grateful  duties,  a  place  in  which  each  lives 
with  each  and  for  each,  in  which  parent  and 
child  grow  up  together,  the  parent  wisely  cul- 
tivating and  supporting,  the  child  returning 
the  reverence  and  love  that  are  natural  to 
it ;  make  it  a  place  your  child  goes  out  from 
reluctantly,  not  with  a  mere  vapid  sentiment 
or  a  positive  disgust,  but  with  a  deep,  un- 
changing love,  a  love  that  ever  and  ever  re- 
peats, as  he  sadly  separates  from  it,  or  from 
distant  lands  or  years  looks  back  upon  it, 
"  There  is  no  place  like  home." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


At  this  time  your  weekly  gathering  is  near 
its  close.  My  thoughts  have  been  with  you, 
and  I  would  fain  hope  that  there  has  been 
witnessed  a  travail  of  spirit  that  has  been 
availing,  and  that  He  who  is  "the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life"  has  been  felt  to  be  in  the 
midst.  How  often  we  miss  the  good  designed 
for  us  by  having  the  attention  drawn  outward. 
In  the  desire  to  be  fed  through  instrumental 
means,  the  multitude  remain  ignorant  of  the 
bountiful  supply  in  store  for  those  who  draw 
near  the  banqueting  table  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  spread  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  to  which 
all  are  invited.  May  the  good  Hand  preserve 
us  all  in  humble  dependence  for  renewings 
from  thence.  I  share,  in  my  measure,  thy 
concern  that  nothing  may  be  offered  for  gos- 
pel that  bears  not  the  King's  stamp.  We 
have  great  need  in  this  day  to  watch  closely 
the  movings  of  the  waters,  and  endeavor  to 
clearly  discriminate  between  the  motions  "of 
the  angel"  and  those  of  creaturely  activitv. 
I  speak  for  myself,  and  am  often  bowed  under 
the  fear  that  I  may  err  in  this  matter. 

The  path  of  Wisdom  is  about  midway  be- 
tween extremes.  In  all  religious  engage- 
ments,  mortifications  are  salutary.  They  have 
the  happy  tendency  to  reduce  self,  or  in  other 
words  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  of  ourselves. 
Then  follows  (that  is  if  we  bear  them  pa- 
tiently) a  disposition  to  receive  aid  from  the 
right  source,  Tims  our  experience  becomes 
enlarged,  and  we  learn  obedience  by  the 

things  which  we  su  ffer. 

What  a  sudden  ami  afflicting  bereavement 
lias  fallen  upon  the  family  of  our  beloved 
''■lend- — !  Occasions  present  abundantly 
to  call  forth  the  tender  sympathies  of  our  na- 


ture in  doing  all  we  can  to  lighten  the  load 
under  which  the  human  family  are  oppressed. 
Yet  after  all  the  cup  is  bitter  to  the  taste. 
He  who  is  pleased  to  minister  it  can  bless  and 
sanctify  all  His  dispensations,  and  I  verily 
believe,  never  fails  to  do  it,  if  a  submissive 
disposition  be  sincerely  desired  and  cherished, 
in  which  alone  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the 
blessing.  Oh  !  that  we  may  all  so  live  as  to 
have  our  minds  thus  prepared,  that  when  the 
trials  and  afflictions  of  life  overtake  us,  we 
may  know  where  to  flee  and  find  safety. 

In  the  renewed  extendings  of  heavenly  love 
I  feel  how  good  it  is  to  be  united  to  those  who 
love  the  Truth,  and  who  can  understand  the 
greeting  of  the  Spirit  as  it  is  wafmed  into  life 
by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thanks  be  unto  our  merciful  Father  for  his 
continued  remembrance  of  his  poor  unworthy 
children,  and  thanks  for  the  crumb  of  heav- 
enly bread  which  has  so  strengthened  the 
inner  man  that  melody  and  praise  arise  as  in- 
cense from  the  altar. 

My  feelings  have  been  solemnized  under  an 
evidence  that  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  near  and  around  us,  and  under  this  feeling 
I  have  remembered  His  watchful  care  so 
many  years  extended  unto  me,  yes,  even  from 
childhood.  The  many  visitations,  both  of 
comfort  and  warning,  with  blessing  upon 
blessing.  Among  these  have  been  sympa- 
thizing friends,  who  often  have  been  as  a  stay 
and  a  staff,  when  the  drooping  spirits  needed 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  How  wonder- 
fully are  we  cared  for! — meriting  so  little,  as 
I  now  feel,  and  yet  not  forsaken. 

They  who  travail  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
pure  seed  in  themselves  and  in  others  will 
often  find  their  dwelling  in  a  low  place,  for 
"  where  I  am,  there  shall  my  servant  be."  But 
we  are  sometimes  permitted  to  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places,  where  our  spirits  receive  re- 
freshment and  a  fresh  stimulus  to  press  on 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  of  our  dav, 
not  doubting  but  that  strength  will  be  given 
sufficient  for  every  requirement. 

There  is  need  of  skilful  workmen  among 
us,  but  He  whose  the  work  is  will  send  by 
whom  He  will.  His  gracious  design  is  to 
bring  sous  from  afar,  and  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  feed  in  the  green  pas- 
tures of  life.  If  we  are  called  to  he  instru- 
ments in  His  hand  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  blessed  work,  lei  us  not  hold 
back,  but  cheerfully  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 


He  who  aspires  to  make  his  mark  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  or  even  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  must  exercise    7  the  faeul- 
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ties  which  God  has  given  him,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  if  he  buries  himself  in  a  library. 
Above  all,  he  must  study  men.  Humane  na- 
ture is  not  a  volume  that  those  who  run  may 
read.  It  is  full  of  deep  and  complex  prob- 
lems, and  he  who  has  mastered  them,  who 
can  discern  and  analyze  and  influence  the  mo- 
tives which  govern  the  actions  of  those  around 
him,  holds  his  destiny  in  his  own  hands. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  29,  1869. 


Public  Ministry. — Amid  the  abundance 
of  public  testimony  that  was  borne  during 
the  week  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
ministers  from  different  sections  of  our 
country,  we  were  interested  and  encouraged 
in  observing  the  unity  of  exercises  and  their 
correspondence  with  that  under  which  George 
Fox  stood  forth  when  he  exhorted  the  people 
to  "  mhid  the  Light." 

With  pleasure  we  recognized  a  prevailing 
concern  to  call  away  from  outward  depen- 
dencies to  a  trust  in  and  obedience  to  the 
principle  of  Truth  implanted  in  each  mind, 
as  the  one  thing  needful. 

Many  powerful  testimonies  were  borne  to 
the  saving  efficacy  of  this  active,  operative 
Principle— the  Indwelling  Word  or  Life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  there  was  mani- 
fested by  our  ministers  generally  a  care  to  keep 
under  that  anointing  Power,  which  can  alone 
qualify  finite  man  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel.  While  there  may  be  many  causes  of 
discouragement  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  we  may  thank  God  and  take  fresh  cour- 
age, under  the  evidence  given  that  we  hold 
the  truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  are  more  and 
more  approaching  the  state  wherein,  as  with 
one  accord,  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
can  be  adopted, — "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  all  them  who  believe." 

Under  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  many 
seasons  of  favor  with  which  we  were  blessed, 
we  desire  that  by  all  things  we  may  be  insruct- 
ed.  There  is  need  of  care  that  ministers, 
while  they  acknowledge  their  dependence  for 
a  qualification  rightly  to  minister  upon  the 
renewings  of  the  spirit,  shall  keep  the  eye 
single  to  the  same  source  for  reward,  and  , 


leave  their  fellow  servants  to  receive  their 
penny  also  from  Him,  who  put  them  forth. 

We  do  not  object  to  a  word  in  season  "  to 
them  who  are  weary,"  but  it  is  very  important 
that  those  exercised  in  the  ministry,  to  speak 
figuratively,  be  not  lifted  off  their  own  feet. 
We  would  offer  a  word  of  caution  in  this  re- 
gard, believing  weakness  rather  than  strength 
results  from  taking  the  instrument  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Former.  Is  not  the  ten- 
dency in  the  present  day  in  this  direction  ? 
No  one  has  a  right  to  place  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  another,  especially  of  those  young  in 
the  ministry,  the  heavy  burden  of  adulation 
in  addition  to  the  exercises  necessarily  atten- 
dant upon  the  gift ;  and  where  it  is  done,  we 
believe  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  those 
who  thus  assume  it,  if  the  instruments  ap- 
pointed to  the  work  fall  from  the  ground  on 
which  they  at  first  stood. 

In  this  connection  we  may  allude  to  the 
often  indulged  custom  of  one  minister  endors- 
ing what  another  may  have  offered.  When 
a  meeting  has  been  baptized  by  vocal  minis- 
try, and  a  gathered,  devotional  state  is  known, 
the  effect  is  often  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased by  these  endorsements.  The  heaven- 
ly seal  is  most  frequently  placed  upon  such 
service  in  seasons  of  solemn  silence,  with 
which  we  are  sometimes  favored,  after  a 
ministering  friend  has  resumed  his  seat;  and 
great  loss  is  sustained  when  this  silence  is  in- 
advertently broken  even  by  an  expression  of 
unity. 

Shall  we  not  leave  the  humbled  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  called  to  the  work, 
and  also  suffer  the  Heavenly  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  labor,  even  as  "the  dew  upon  the 
tender  herb,"  without  appearing  to  feel  that 
the  service  is  not  complete  unless  we  have  a 
part  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  encourage  Friends 
in  all  our  meetings,  whether  for  worship  or 
discipline,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  undue 
haste  in  offering  their  exercises.  Let  all  bear 
in  lively  remembrance  the  Scripture  exhorta- 
tion, "  Keep  silence  before  me  all  ye  islands, 
and  let  the  people  renew  their  strength.'' 
Many  of  us  have  known  the  disadvantage  of 
one  communication  so  rapidly  succeeding  an- 
other, that  no  time  was  allowed  for  silent  in- 
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troversion,  which  would  give  a  renewal  of 
strength.  And  the  haste  often  manifested  in 
the  expression  of  a  sentiment  or  the  hasty 
utterance  of  a  concern  by  those  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  speaking  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
general  participation  in  the  business  in  our 
large  meetings.  Those  whose  offerings  may 
be  compared  to  "  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or 
young  pigeons"  are  thereby  discouraged,  and 
they  frequently  withhold  that  upon  ^which 
the  Heavenly  blessing  might  perhaps  most 
abundantly  rest. 

The  rapid  succession  in  speaking  was  per- 
haps the  most  discouraging  feature  presented 
by  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  as  involving  the 
fact,  that  while  much  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  large  gathering  of  Friends,  there  was 
a  less  general  participation  in  the  business  of 
the  meeting  than  has  been  the  case  the  past 
few  years. 

Let  us  learn  wisdom  even  by  our  misses. 
"  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
none. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  contained 
in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Intelligencer 
conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  subjects  which 
claimed  attention,  both  in  the  Men's  and 
Women's  Meetings,  and  of  the  harmony  and 
brotherly  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  large 
assembly.  We  furnish  in  the  present  num- 
ber the  minute  of  the  exercises  of  Men's 
Meeting.  No  fact  connected  with  our  Year- 
ly Meeting  is  more  apparent  than  that  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  steady  growth  both 
in  the  size  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian love  and  harmony  which  is  the  crown  of 
a  religious  meeting.  The  proceedings  this 
year  were  of  an  unusually  interesting  charac- 
ter. The  Minutes  of  tli3  Representative  Com- 
mittee embraced  its  labors  in  the  Indian  Con- 
cern, and  also  in  relation  to  the  Militia  Law 
of  Pennsylvania,  portions  of  which  were  di- 
rected to  be  published  with  the  Extracts. 

A  large  number  of  the  Extracts  have  been 
published,  and  will  be  distributed  in  the  usual 
way  among  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  we 
are  authorized  to  say  that  any  Friend,  either 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  our  Yearly 


Meeting,  who  desires  this  pamphlet  of  46  pages, 
may  procure  one  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp 
to  T.  E.  Zell,  Publisher,  No.  17  South  Sixth 
Street. 


Publications. — The  leading  article  in  this 
number  is  taken  from  the  life  of  John  Rich- 
ardson, recently  republished  by  Thomas  W. 
Stuckey,  and  for  sale  by  him  at  Sixth  and 
Callowhill  Sts.    Price  $1.00. 

A  second  edition  of"  Biblical  History"  has 
been  issued  with  the  correction  of  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors  which  occurred  in  the  first 
edition ;  and  also  a  slight  alteration  in  rela- 
tion to  the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
page  316.  The  account  being  compiled  from 
the  book  of  Daniel,  Belshazzar  is  represented 
as  the  next  king  of  Babylon  ;  but  by  a  closer 
reading  of  Scripture  History,  we  find  in 
2  Kings  xxv.  27,  Evil-merodach  mentioned 
as  king  of  Babylon.  One  commentator  at 
least  advances  the  idea  that  Belshazzar  was 
another  name  for  Evil-merodach,  but  others 
believe  the  latter  to  have  been  the  son  and 
the  former  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

We  regret  that  the  effort  to  have  it  correct 
has  not  been  entirely  successful — the  name  of 
Evil-merodach  reading  Evil-murdock.  It 
would  be  well  for  those  purchasing  the  book 
to  make  this  correction. 

The  price  is  reduced  to  87  cts. 

A  third  edition  of  "Talks  for  the  Chil- 
dren" is  now  ready  and  to  be  had  with  other 
books  published  by  the  Association  of  Friends 
at  the  book  store  of  T.  Ell  wood  Zell,  and  of 
Emmor  Comly,  Agent  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  bis  grandfather  Emmor 
Comly,  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month, 
isdi),  of  whooping-cough,  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  Henry  C,  Haines,  oti'v  son  of  Clay  ton  B.  ami 
Cart-in  C.  Haines,  aged  9  months  ami  17  .lays. 

 ,  in  Tenth  month,  1668,  at  the  resident  of 

his  son  John  Lawson,  South  Berne.  Alhany  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  Hbsky  H.  Lawson,  aged  nearly  88  years. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  the  deceased  had  ex- 
perienoed  many  trials  and  dose  proving*,  hnt  his 
strong  and  ahiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  ami  good- 
ness of  an  overruling  Providence  BUStalued  him 
through  all.    The  pleasure  of  looking   upon  his 

friends  ami  admiring  the  beauties  of  Nature,  ffii 
gradually  taken  from  him  and  for  the  la«(  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  was  totally  blind.  Yet  the  spiritual 
eye  seemed  not  (dosed,  and  he  continued  t  >  manifest 
his  interest  in  the  Society  and  the  welfare  of  its 
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members,  by  public  exhortations  in  its  meetings 
while  so  situated  as  to  attend  them.  His  sufferings, 
whioh  at  last  were  long  and  severe,  he  patiently 
bore,  though  rhbre  than  willing  to  be  released; 
expressing  that  lie  was  at  peace  with  God  and  man. 
In  this  beautiful  state  of  mind  lie  quietly  passed 
away,  and  we  trust  he  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  "  that 
city  that  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  theaeof."  He 
was  a  member  and  minister  of  Rensselaervdle  Mo. 
Meeting.  E.  H. 

 .  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  his 

residence  in  Mechanics ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Samdel 
Eastburn,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  New  Garden,  Chester 

County,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1869, 
Joshua  Thompson,  aged  82  years  and  11  months. 

Trained  to  piety  and  virtue  in  early  life  by  his 
religious  parents,  temperate  in  all  things,  modest 
and  unassuming,  industrious  and  economical,  his 
life -concern  was  to  discharge  his  social,  moral  and 
religious  duties  faithfully.  He  was,  moreover,  se- 
verely tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  With  a 
mind  thus  trained,  when  the  final  summons  came 
he  was  found  ready — to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  was 
just  waiting  to  be  gathered  home."  His  body  was 
pained,  but  his  mind  was  at  ease.  His  faculties 
remained  clear  to  the  expiring  breath  ;  and  the 
placid  seren  ty  of  his  countenance  bespoke  the  lan- 
guage, ''Come  Lord  Jesus,  thy  servant  is  readv." 

E.  M. 

 ,  Fifth  month  5th,  1869,  Rebecca  Powell,  in 

the  73d  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Greenwich 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


SWARTMOEE  COLLEGE. 

The  Committe  of  Women  to  aid  in  furnishing  the 
College,  will  meet  in  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Third-day  1st  of  Sixth  mo.,  3 J  P.  M.  All 
women  who  are  interested  in  the  College,  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Annie  Cooper,  Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  minute,  embracing  some  of 
the  exercises  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
read  and  united  with. 

While  engaged  in  considering  the  interest- 
ing subjects  brought  before  us  by  reading  and 
answering  the  Queries,  we  have  felt  the  bond 
of  union  to  be  strengthened,  attended  with  a 
desire  that  we  may  be  better  qualified  for  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  us  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  body  of  Christian  professors.  As  we 
dwell  under  a  feeling  of  Divine  love,  a  quali- 
fication is  experienced  for  religious  service. 
The  strong  are  enabled  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  the  faint-hearted  are  encouraged, 
and  the  object  of  religious  association  real- 
ized. The  early  members  of  our  Society  were 
called  away  from  the  lifeless  forms  and 
theological  dogmas  which  prevailed  around 
them,  and  it  was  their  mission  to  present  the 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  It  is  for  us,  their  successors,  to  bear 
aloft  this  standard  and  to  illustrate  our  faith 
by  consistent  and  upright  lives,  remembering 
the  command  of  our  Divine  Master,  "Seek  ye 


first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  Although  meetings  are  often  held  in 
silence  and  may  appear  unattractive,  if  when 
thus  assembled  we  seek,  in  humility,  a  qualifi- 
cation to  commune  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
we  shall  experience  a  renewal  of  strength. 
Let  not  the  lukewarmness  or  the  weaknesses 
of  those  who  may  be  prominent,  discourage 
the  young  and  inexperience  d  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  Christian  obligation. 

The  duties  enjoined  by  the  third  query 
were  impressively  urged,  and  we  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  there  is  an  increased  feeling 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the 
right  training  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  Many  of  our  dear  children  are  sub- 
jected to  influences  calculated  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  our  faith  and 
worship,  and  to  lessen  their  interest  in  the 
testimonies  of  Truth  as  professed  by  us.  The 
increased  efforts  recently  made  by  concerned 
Friends  for  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, by  collecting  them  on  First-davs 
for  reading  good  books,  and  especially  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  calling  their  attention 
to  the  "  word  nigh  in  the  heart,"  of  which 
the  Scriptures  so  abundantly  testify,  met  with 
earnest  sympathy  and  encouragement.  As 
these  are  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts, 
and  prayerful  and  watchful  in  this  engage- 
ment, they  may  do  much,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  gather  and  feed  the  lambs. 

Our  attention  was  impressively  called  to 
the  dangers  which  beset  those  who  tamper 
with  alcoholic  liquors,  whether  such  as  are 
distilled  and  bring  drunkenness  in  their  train, 
or  those  less  powerful  stimulants  which  create 
the  appetite,  and  so  lead  many  into  the  vor- 
tex of  intemperance.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  use  of  tobacco  was  mentioned, 
and  the  belief  expressed  that  its  tendency  was 
to  foster  self-indulgence,  and  thereby  be  pre- 
judical  to  our  highest  interests. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessities  of  those  in  straitened  circumstances 
might  be  much  relieved  by  encouraging  them 
in  such  business  as  they  are  capable  of,  and 
that  a  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Friends  in  loaning  small  sums  of  money  to 
aid  such  in  business,  would  often  be  of  essen- 
tial service. 

The  testimonies  embraced  in  the  sixth 
query  were  severally  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meetings.  Oaths,  war,  a 
hireling  ministry,  and  military  requisitions, 
are  all  evils  which  the  Society  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity  has  borne  testimony  against, 
and  an  exercise  prevailed  that  every  member 
might  faithfully  maintain  them  in  the  peace- 
able spirit  of  Jesus. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  moderation 
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in  living  and  in  the  prosecution  of  business, 
and  integrity  and  uprightness  of  conduct  were 
more  important  to  the  well  being  of  our 
country,  and  a  consistent  example  in  these 
respects  will  have  an  influencenot  only  among 
ourselves,  but  on  society  at  large. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  eighth  query, 
an  exercise  was  felt  that  overseers  and  others, 
on  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  might  seek 
after  a  qualification  to  restore  those  who  have 
wandered,  and  these  were  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  choosing  the  right  time  for  the 
service,  and  entering  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of 
restoring  love,  and  that  Friends  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Society  maintain  in  true 
Christian  feeling  the  order  and  discipline 
which  has  been  adopted  for  our  government. 
Thus  the  body  in  its  various  branches  would 
be  preserved  in  unity,  harmonizing  as  one 
family,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  giving 
evidence  that  we  are  under  his  government, 
in  which  order  is  ever  maintained. 


For  FrieDds'  Intelligencer. 
CLUB  TALK,  OR  FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK. 

Liverworts.  * 
by  j.  <j.  hunt.       5th  mo.,  1869. 
Comrades  !  a  storj  now  we  have  to  tell, 
Of  friends  who  live  by  the  dripping  well ; 
Their  emerald  cheeks  and  their  sober  locks, 
Are  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  dripping  rocks. 
They  live  all  retired  'neath  dark  rocky  shelf, 
Where  Sol  sends  his  shadows,  but  goes  not  himself; 
Like  others  we  chnrish,  tho'  free  from  all  pride, 
They  wear  all  their  beautiful  jewels  inside. 

If  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  which  vanish  at  the  touch,  surely 
those  plants  that  bear  no  flowers  are  like  its 
virtues,  for  they  linger  with  us  through  all 
the  changing  seasons,  through  evil  and 
through  good  report ;  and  to  know  them 
truly  we  must  woo  them  with  earnest  and 
honest  intention,  and  the  more  we  know  of 
their  characters,  the  more  is  our  admiration 
increased,  and  the  stronger  does  our  love  be- 
come. How  natural  is  it  for  us  to  love  some- 
thing,— to  select  some  one  of  God's  beautiful 
children,  not  necessarily  human,  but  often 
otherwise,  for  our  ideal,  and  to  gather  around 
it  our  "  immortelle"  garland  of  satisfying  de- 
light. It  was  Linmcus  who  said  that  each 
man  and  each  woman  is  born  with  an  affinity 
for  some  special  department  of  nature.  lii 
the  gay  glitter  of  fashionable  life,  some  find 
that  satisfaction  which  others  discover  only 
in  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  And  there  are 
many  whose  affinities  attract  them  towards 

ecclesiastical  machinery,  and  find  in  congre- 
gations of  their  own  kind  the  same  heart  help 
which  others  gkan  from  song  of  bird,  from 

insect  life,  from  fossil  bones,  from  I  he  starry 
skies,  from  roek  or  shell,  or  from  the  mur- 
muring trees  ami  painted  Mowers.  And  let  HO 


one  judge  another,  for  these  natural  predilec- 
tions, or  say  that  mine  are  better  and  nearer 
the  right  than  are  thine.  The  happiest  man 
or  woman  is  the  one  who  discovers  in  early 
life  his  or  her  special  affinity  for  a  particular 
work,  and  then  works  at  it  for  mental  refresh- 
ment in  those  broken  fragments  of  time  which 
come  to  all,  first  for  their  own  self-help,  and 
then  for  the  help  of  others  with  whom  daily 
life  offers  so  many  points  of  contact,  and  they 
will  find  that  such  work  will  be  the  "  wooing 
by  which  their  happiness  is  won." 

We  do  not  offer  this  by  way  of  apology  for 
our  love  of  the  plants.  Man  should  never 
apologise  for  loving  anything!  the  impulse  is 
one  of  those  Divine  instincts  given  to  lead  us 
onward  to  a  better  state,  and  we  are  respon- 
sible only  for  its  exercise  in  good  and  holy 
things. 

The  natural  order  of  plants  we  bring  up 
(by  request)  for  conversation  at  this  meeting, 
is  one  almost  unknown  except  to  the  profes- 
sional botanist.  And  although  we  call  them 
"  Liverworts,"  they  exercise  no  special  influ- 
ence over  that  much-abused  organ,  neither  do 
they  give  us  food,  nor  drink,  nor  clothing, 
nor  contribute  to  our  material  wants.  Are 
they  therefore  useless?  Is  anything  that  makes 
green  one  dark  spot  on  earth  of  no  value? 
If  we  can  see  in  their  beautiful  organization 
only  another  revelation  of  that  wonderful 
life  which  has  been  our  study  at  times;  if 
we  can  climb  up  through  the  lovely  avenue 
ornamented  with  their  curious  forms,  into  the 
broader  regions  beyond,  and  thus  obtain 
clearer  views  of  what  life  means,  surely  our 
hasty  study  of  these  little  plants  will  give  us 
some  compensation.  Where  we  cannot  eat, 
nor  drink,  nor  appropriate  to  the  "  gratifica- 
tion pf  instinctive  wants  nor  to  the  decoration 
of  a  body  made  to  perish,"  may  we  not  twine 
in  love  around  the  head  or  heart  fresh  wreaths 
of  knowledge  or  affection  and  grow  belter  by 
such  studies  ? 

From  all  other  plants,  except  a  few  lichens 
and  mosses,  the  Liverworts  may  ho  bold  by 
their  generally  green  and  scale  like  trends 
spread  out  over  shady  and  damp  places. 
Neither  wholly  in,  nor  entirely  out  of  the 
water  do  they  generally  grow.  They  are  the 
amphibia,  and,  glittering  in  t heir  often  pur- 
ple and  green  scales,  are  the  true  I i sards  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Old  Time,  in  scoop- 
ing out  the  rock-hollows  in  which  these  plants 

delight  to  dwell,  left  behind  his  finger-nails, 
and  they  have  turned  green  with  age.  and 
have  grown  out  into  the  leaves  of  these  plants. 
We  call  the  lichens  "  time  stains  ;"  let  us  call 
the  Liverworts  his  finger-nails. 

In  plant  biography,  M  in  human,  it  is  un- 
important at  what  point  in  the  circle  wo  com- 
mence, provided  we  are  careful  to  join  the 
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two  ends,  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  is  often  as 
good  a  starting  point  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  cradle. 

For  our  purpose,  we  shall  classify  the 
Liverworts  as  follows:  First,  suborder: 
Ricciacese.  Characters— Sporangia  valveless, 
and  buried  in  the  frond;  no  elaters.  Second, 
sub-order:  Marchantiacese.  Characters — Spo- 
rangia, valvate  or  bursting  irregularly;  dis- 
posed symmetrically  on  the  under  side  of 
pedunculated  heads,  rarely  solitary  or  sessile, 
spores  mixed  with  elaters.  Third,  sub-order  : 
Jungermanniaceoe.  Characters,  Sporangia 
splitting  into  four  equal  valves,  spores  mixed 
with  elaters. 

And  first,  of  Ricciacese.  More  bold  than 
others  of  the  Liverworts,  some  genera  of  this 
sub-order  spread  their  delicate  fronds  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Riccia,  often  to  be 
found  in  our  neighborhood,  has  finely  divided 
leaves,  radiating  and  dividing,  more  or  less, 
from  a  centre,  thus  presenting  beautiful  green 
rosettes  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  streams. 
The  fruit  of  this  genus  is  buried  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frond,  and  can  be  seen  only  on 
making  a  proper  section.  The  spores  are 
contained  in  a  spherical  sack,  and  are  not 
mixed  with  elaters,  and  these  spores  arise 
from  repeated  divisions  of  mother  cells,  ex- 
actly as  pollen  grains  are  developed  in  the 
anthers  of  higher  plants.  In  our  species  of 
Riccia  numerous  air-spaces  are  imbedded  in 
the  fronds,  and  these  air-sacks  float  the  species 
containing  them  on  the  surface  of  the  pond. 
Analogous  air-cavities  are  found  in  many 
flowering  plants.  In  the  leaf-stems  of  Utri- 
cularia  are  little  cavities  filled  with  a  heavy 
jelley  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant,  but 
when  the  time  comes  to  lift  its  flowers  out  of 
the  water,  these  jars  of  jelley  are  found  empty, 
or  filled  only  with  air,  and  thus  only  can  the 
plant  hold  its  golden  head  above  the  surface. 
After  maturity  these  bladders  open  by  little 
lids,  out  pops  the  air,  and  finally  the  jelley 
comes  back  again  and  sinks  the  ripening  seeds 
below  the  surface  for  next  year's  growth. 
We  have  known  little  tadpoles  to  become  im- 
prisoned in  the  closing  air-sacks  of  Utricula- 
ria.  Riccia  is  seldom  found  in  fruit.  The 
genus  Riella  is  the  most  curious  of  the  sub- 
order. Its  habit  of  growth  is  upright,  with  a 
blade  or  leaflet  wound  spirally  around  the 
axis  like  a  miniature  stair-case  ;  or  as,  Berkley 
says,  like  the  stomach  of  a  shark. 

The  Marchantiacea3  present  us  forms  with 
which  the  Club  is  more  familiar.  Who  of 
us  does  not  treasure  as  often  greenest  and 
brightest  recollections  of  some  shady  spring 
welling  up  from  rocks  enamelled  all  over 
with  plants  of  this  sub-order?  And  as  we 
knelt  in  those  glad,  early  days  and  quenched 
our  physical  thirst  from  the  lips  of  .he  foun- 


tain, so  let  us  now,  in  maturer  life,  drink  a 
different  draught  from  those  green  quiet 
sentinel  watchers  of  the  springs.  And  if  the 
same  abounding  and  joyous  life  which  in- 
spired us  in  those  days  has  become  dimmed 
with  indifference  or  care,  we  hope  the  ma- 
turer patience  of  riper  years  will  not  grow 
weary  while  we  endeavor  to  point  out  some 
new  characteristics  of  the  sub-order.  We 
shall  scatter  as  little  dry  sand  in  our  path- 
way as  possible.  Cryptogam ic  botany  is  one 
grand  poem  without  words,  and  most  impatient- 
ly do  we  wait  the  coming  of  another  Shak- 
speare  to  show  us  its  true  rhyme  and  measure. 

Nearly  all  our  associations  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  life,  as  we  know  it,  are  linked  with 
remembrances  of  water.  Summer's  golden 
and  silver  clouds  are  only  aerial  lakes  and 
rivers,  floating  peacefully  over  us  by  day,  and 
at  night  seeming  to  bathe  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  stars  in  their  floods ;  and  the  rainbow  is 
only  a  chromatic  myth  binding  together  the 
falling  rain-drops.  And  this  impression, 
moreover,  has  its  foundation  in  the  strictest 
records  of  science.  Not  one  spore,  or  seed,  or 
egg  in  all  the  countless  throngs  that  cover 
the  earth  or  fill  the  seas,  but  had  its  origin 
and  development  in  water.  Somewhere  in 
Grecian  fable  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  legend 
that  life  is  born  in  water,  and  they  figure  the 
idea  as  a  beautiful  maiden  rising  from  the 
ocean  ;  her  dark  locks  are  wet  with  the  glit- 
tering drops.  She  is  carried  along  in  a  tinted 
sea-shell  by  troops  of  youthful  sea  nymphs. 
A  veil  white  and  thinner  than  a  summer 
cloud  keeps  back  the  sunshine  from  this  new- 
born pearl  of  creation.  They  scatter  flowers 
on  the  waves  around  her,  and  music  and  the 
voice  of  song  welcome  her  approach  to  the 
land.  She  wrings  the  water  from  her  hair, 
and  roses  spring  up  on  the  spot  where  her 
foot  first  rested  on  the  shore.  From  her  open 
hand  she  sprinkles  water  on  the  ground,  and 
where  those  drops  fell  are  the  spots  from 
which  we  pluck  anemones  in  the  spring  time. 
In  science,  then,  or-  in  fable,  wherever  the 
idea  of  life  is  brought  forward,  it  is  well  to 
listen  carefully,  for  it  is  not  all  accidental, 
that  it  should  first  appear  in  conditions  where 
motion  and  free  play  of  the  physical  forces 
are  allowed.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  away 
from  the  descriptive  parts  of  our  subject  to 
follow  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought  in 
this  direction,  but  it  would  be  in  strict  har- 
mony with  our  plant  studies  to  do  so  at 
another  time. 

From  this  sub-order,  then,  we  will  select 
the  genus  Marchantia,  and  look  somewhat 
carefully  at  its  structure,  and  it  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  essential  characters  of  the 
other  genera.  If  we  look  on  the  frond  of 
Marchantia,  we  observe  its  surface  mapped 
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out  in  regular  diamond  shaped  divisions,  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  conical  elevation, 
having  in  it  an  aperture  leading  down  into 
the  tissues  of  the  frond.    If  we  look  carefully 
into  these  miniature  chimneys  we  observe 
curious  green  cells  beneath.    Let  us  make  a 
section  through  one  of  these  air-chambers  of 
Marchantia  and  through  the  little  chimney 
in  order  to  get  at  the  inside.    We  can  see 
that  four  rows  of  large  cells,  placed  in  a  cir- 
cle one  row7  over  another,  build  up  these  sin- 
gular stomata.    But  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat  of  the  stomata,  like  the  valve  of  the 
glottis,  guards  the  trachea,  is  the  obturator 
ring  ol  cells,  so-called  because  its  function  is 
to  limit  the  admission  of  air  to  these  cham- 
bers.   There  are  air-chambers  in  the  higher 
plants  too,  and  air  finds  access  through  sto- 
mata, but  these  organs  are  far  more  simple  in 
structure  than  in  our  Liverworts.    The  floor 
of  these  air-chambers  is  paved  with  firm  cells, 
but  the  walls  are  more  delicate  in  structure, 
while  from  all  round  spring  straight  or  branch- 
ing columns,  polished  and  vivid  green  as  the 
pillars  of  malachite  in  the  Isak  Church  at 
St.  Petersburg.    On  other  portions  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  frond  we  find  curious  little  bodies 
like  miniature  birds'  nests,  though  no  wild 
forest  bird  rears  her  young  in  such  beautiful 
homes.    A  portion  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  rises  into  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  teeth  all  round  the  margin, 
reminding  us  of.  the  peristome  of  a  moss  or 
the  sorus  of  a  fern,  and  in  these  "  conceptacles" 
lie  many  flat  and  oval  buds.    If  a  section  be 
cut  through  one  of  these  little  baskets,  we  see  at 
the  bottom  several  pedunculated  cells  which 
quickly  enlarge  into  these  buds  until  they 
become  detached  from  their  origin,  and  lie 
loose  in  their  glittering  caskets.    The  under 
surface  of  the  fronds  has  many  delicate  root- 
lets, marked  often  with  beautiful  spiral  threads, 
and  these  rootlets  supply  the  plants  with  nu- 
trition and  also  attach  them  to  the  ground. 
When  Marchantia  grows  in  situations  some- 
what dry,  it  may  be  detected  in  fruit.    It  is 
a  dioecious  plant,  and    the  antheridia  are 
found   in  a  disc  shaped  organ,  raised  on  a 
pedicel  about  one  inch  above  the  frond.  A 
perpendicular  section  through  one  of  these 
organs  reveals  many  antheridia  lying  like 
minute  sacks  imbedded  in  its  tissue,  but  under 
our  microscope  they  appear  as  large  as  our 
finger,  and  all  open   through  short  canals 
which  terminate  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head.    The  antherozoids  are  perfected  in 
these  antheridia.,  and,  at  maturity,  swarm  out 
in  milk-white  minute  drops  from  their  open 
ends,  and  in  such  countless  numbers  that  the 
antheridia]  head  becomes  more  populous  al 
that  time  than  all  the  other  surface  of  the 
earth  besides.    And   yet  every  anthero/oid 


commenced  its  existence  in  the  liquid  contents 
of  a  cell  not  so  large  as  the  blood-discs  that 
roll  in  crimson  tides  in  our  own  veins,,  and 
yet  in  that  ample  cradle  it  found  room  to 
flourish  its  long  cilia  and  to  sport  in  all  the 
irrepressible  joyousness  of  its  new-found  life. 
Aside  from  the  astonishing  fact  that  these 
spiral  filaments  are  undoubtedly  vegetable 
and  not  animal  in  nature,  are  we  not  inter- 
ested in  thus  catching  only  a  glimpse  of  how 
far  down  in  the  scale  life  may  commence? 
Standing  as  we  now  do  by  the  very  cradle, 
holding  the  atomic  representative  of  the  life 
of  our  plant,  some  of  you  may  assume  that  a 
creative  intelligence,  by  special  act,  liberated 
these  little  beings  from  the  great -law  of  iner- 
tia that  binds  all  dead  matter;  while  others, 
perhaps  a  little  further  advanced  in  thought, 
will  say  that  what  wTe  call  life  is  only  another 
co-related  link  in  that  Divinely  appointed 
chain  of  force  which  binds  through  endless 
transmutations  this  earth  and  all  that  it  in- 
herits, into  one  family  and  one  brotherhood. 
We  know  not  enough  to  even  think  clearly 
on  this  subject  at  present,  but  the  glowing 
promises  of  philosophic  and  physiological 
thought  nourish  the  hope  that  what  is  now 
obscure  in  regard  to  the  enigma  of  life,  its 
origin,  nature  and  conditions  will  be  placed 
before  us  in  a  much  clearer  light.  The  pre- 
sent is  only  the  prophet  of  the  future,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  what  we 
call  life  is  only  another  form  of  caloric  trans- 
muted into  and  co-related  with  matter  in  obe- 
dience to  physical  law,  which  we  now  inter- 
pret as  the  will  of  the  Creator  manifested  in 
His  works.  In  our  Club  studies  we  often  see 
life  manifested  by  only  the  one  phenomenon 
of  motion,  entirely  unassociated  with  aught 
else  that  distinguishes  dead  matter  from  living 
matter,  then  ascending  gradations  link  the 
phenomenon  with  apparent  development,  nu- 
trition and  reproduction,  until  we  recognize 
as  associated  with  it,  and  crowning  it  with 
inexpressible  glory,  the  nobler  gifts  of  intel- 
lectual, and  moral,  and  spiritual  life.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  in  its  essence 
and  nature  it  is  the  same  imponderable  unit, 
whether  employed  in  giving  motion  t<>  the 
antherozoid  of  a  Liverwort,  or  in  moving  the 
more  complicated  organization  of  man, 

(To  bu  Mtitti  Red.) 

There  never  lived  a  great  thinker  or  a 
great  Writer  who  was  a  book-worm.  The  mind 
of  the  man  who  reads  perpetually  becomes  a 
mere  conduit  of  another  man's  ideas.  His 
own  identity  is  gone.  He  is  incapable  of  a 
fresh  mental  sensation.  We  have  8660  lUch 
men.  They  are  great  bores,  and  utterly  use- 
less, except,  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  is 
the  God-given  prerogative  of  the  human  Urtel* 
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lect  to  originate.  To  the  exercise  of  that  pre- 
rogative we  owe  everything  that  civilization 
can  boast.  Away,  then,  with  whatever  tends 
to  clog  or  stifle  the  inde}  cadence  of  the  brain. 
Never  look  upon  anything  that  books  can 
teach  as  definitive,  but  rather  as  suggestive 
of  something  hitherto  unreached,  but  yet  at- 
tainable. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  do  not  know  the  authorship  of  the  follow- 
ing piece,  but  in  reading  it,  my  attention  w7as 
attracted  by  the  lines, 

"And  the  breath  of  life  which  all  must  breathe 
Is  the  answer  unto  prayer." 

I  saw  this  not  only  as  true  in  itself,  but  it 
served  to  remind  me  that  in  the  act  of  breath- 
ing, inspiration  and  expiration  must  be  equal. 
I  also  infer  that,  in  the  divine  economy,  de- 
mand and  supply  are  equal.  That,  accord- 
ing to  Divine  Wisdom,  we  are  instrumental 
in  answering  as  well  as  offering  prayer. 

N,  P.  , 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  WITHIN. 
Around  each  earth-bound  spirit 

A  world  of  beauty  lies — 
Of  fragrant  flowers  and  golden  fruit 

Seen  by  the  spirit's  eyes. 
And  music  deep  and  wondrous  sweet 

Among  those  flowrets  moves, 
Singing  the  heavenly  melodies 

Which  the  watching  spirit  loves. 
A  world  of  beauty  wholly  made 

Of  man's  interior  life, 
His  holy  thoughts  those  "  fragrant  flowers" 

Which  do  not  grow  in  strife. 
The  "fruit,"  his  deeds  of  love  on  earth, 

That  "music  sweet,"  the  breathing 
Of  the  immortal  soul  to  God, 

And  harmony  receiving. 

0  ye  who  tread  God's  beauteous  earth, 

And  dwell  before  His  face, 
0  ye  are  building  day  by  day 

Your  own  abiding  place. 
Your  words  of  love,  your  gentlest  thoughts, 

Your  slightest  acts  are  there — 
And  the  breath  of  life  which  all  must  breathe 

Is  the  answer  unto  prayer. 
Then  fill  your  hearts  with  heavenly  thoughts, 

Your  lives  with  deeds  of  love, 
And  beautiful  beyond  compare 

They'll  bloom  for  you  above. 
Thus  may  ye  build  a  world  of  light, 

Of  wondrous  sights  and  sounds, 
Where,  'mid  the  joys  which  angels  know, 

The  peace  of  God  abounds." 

From  Appleton'8  Jou-nal. 
MAY  EVENING. 
BY  WILLIAM  CTLLE!*  BRYATTT. 

The  breath  of  spring-time,  at  thi^  twilight  hour, 

Comes  through  the  gathering  glooms, 
And  bears  the  stolen  sweets  of  many  a  flower 

Into  my  silent  rooms. 
Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 

The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  ? 
By  brooks  that  through  the  wakening  meadows  wind 

Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  ? 


Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies, 

The  early  wild  flowers  rise, 
Or  sheltered  lawn,  where,  'mid  encircling  trees, 

May's  warmest  sunshine  lies  ? 
Now  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun, 

Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom  ; 
Now  ,too,  the  weary  bee,  his  day's  work  done, 

Rests  in  his  waxen  room. 
Now  every  hovering  insect  to  his  place 

Beneath  the  leaves  hath  flown  ; 
And,  through  the  long  night- hours,  the  flowery  race 

Are  left  to  thee  alone. 
O'er  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  sassafras 

And  o'er  the  spice-bush  spray, 
Among  the  opening  buds,  thy  breathings  pass, 

And  come  embalmed  away. 
Yet  there  is  sadness  in  thy  soft  caress, 

Wind  of  the  blooming  year  ! 
The  gentle  presence,  that  was  wont  to  bless 

Thy  coming,  is  not  hej'e. 
Go  then  ;  and  yet  I  bid  thee  not  repair, 

Thy  gathered  sweets  to  shed, 
Where  pine  and  willow,  in  the  evening  air, 

Sigh  oe'r  the  buried  dead. 
Pass  on  to  homes  where  cheerful  voices  sound 

And  cheerful  looks  are  cast, 
And  where  thou  wakest,  in  thine  airy  round, 

No  sorrow  of  the  past. 
And  whispar,  everywhere,  that  Earth  renews' 

Her  beautiful  array, 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  gatherng  dews, 

For  the  return  of  day. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
OBJECT  TEACHING. 

The  necessity  of  a  thorough  education 
and  of  a  constant  improvement  of  teachers  is 
admitted  by  all.  At  the  present  day,  when 
all  faculties  are  stirring,  when  it  is  the  desire 
in  every  career  of  life,  to  progress  energeti- 
cally, to  press  onward,  teachers  especially 
should  not  remain  behind.  Whoever  stands 
still  indifferently,  is  overrun  in  the  rapid 
march  of  intellect.  That  mind  that  daily 
imparts  information  to  others,  requires  daily 
mental  food.  The  sword  rusts  in  the  corner, 
a  plant  fades  and  dies  in  the  dark ;  without 
exercise  man  becomes  flaccid ;  without 
spiritual  refreshment  the  activity  of  the 
teacher  powTerless  and  wavering.  The  best 
teachers  are  those,  who  drink  with  delight 
from  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  keep 
themselves  fresh.  There  are  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  never  realize  the  importance  of 
their  duties.  They  believe  f hemsel  ves  compe- 
tent without  any  particular  preparatory  study 
to  teach  at  least  in  the  Primary  Department. 
But  the  idea  has  never  entered  their  minds,  as 
every  experienced  teacher  will  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  just  in  the  Primary  Classes,  where 
able  instructors  should  be  placed,  where  great 
qualities  are  requisite  to  ensure  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  less  difficult  to  build  when  a 
thorough  foundation  has  been  laid.  Then 
there  are  unfortunately  many,  who  teach  not 
from  choice,  but  frequently  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  themselves  independent,  hear 
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their  classes  and  then  are  free.  But  are  we 
not  all  dependent?  Most  assuredly  and 
especially  as  teachers,  for  our  reputation,  our 
honor,  and  our  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
progress  and  good  will  of  our  pupils.  Every 
teacher,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  his  voca- 
tion, will  therefore  pursue  a  plan,  the  end  of 
which  promises  a  rich  and  blessed  harvest. 
But  unless  the  right  foundation  is  laid,  he 
will  in  vain  look  for  fruits.  Much  has  been 
said  upon  object-teaching,  but,  it  appears, 
without  producing  the  desired  effect.  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks  and 
urge  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The 
first  instruction,  if  it  arouse  and  strengthen 
the  capacities  of  children,  must  proceed  from 
observations  and  be  connected  with  simple, 
surrounding  objects.  The  senses  must  above 
all  be  exercised.  Instruction  must  begin  with 
real  perception  of  things,  and  not  with  the 
learning  of  a  dry  collection  of  words.  The 
lesson  will  be  clear  and  stable,  when  the 
objects  are  so  presented  to  the  eye,  as  to  be 
•  readily  comprehended.  This  is  the  only  true 
basis  upon  which  to  build.  Nothing  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  child  that  has 
not  been  observed  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye.  The  habit  of  observing  nature,  there- 
fore, is  a  sure  foundation  for  all  future  im- 
provement. However,  named-objects  are  not 
simply  to  be  shown  to  children  in  forms,  in 
pictures,  but  in  reality  ;  men  are  to  be  taught 
not  to  obtain  their  first  knowledge  from 
books,  but  from  the  observations  of  heaven 
and  earth,  oak  and  beach,  i.  e.  they  must 
learn  to  know  and  examine  such  things  them- 
selves, to  think,  as  they  see  them,  not  only 
be  made  to  retain  perceptions  and  testimo- 
nies of  others.  Objects  must  be  placed  be- 
fore the  senses,  visible  to  the  eyes,  palpable 
to  the  touch,  etc.;  instruction  should  not 
commence  with  a  verbal  explanation  of 
things,  but  with  real  observation,  from  which 
sure  knowledge  develops  itself.  Pleasing  con- 
versations with  children  upon  surround ing 
things,  remarks  on  their  prominent  signs, 
proportions,  making  them  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  the  same,  building  and  in- 
creasing their  real  knowledge,  and"  with  all 
that  constantly  presenting  an  opportunity,  to 
express  themsehrei  distinctly  and  definitely, 
are  the  first,  most  natural  'lessons,  the  best 
adapted  for  the  beginning  of  school-life.  It 
appears  to  me,  he  has  never  taught  thoroughly 
in  an  elementary  class,  who  declares  himself 
against  object-teaching.  The  removal  of  ob- 
ject-lessons is  no  doubt  wished  mostly  bysuch 

as  arc  incapable  of  appreciating  their  impor- 
tance, and  unable  to  replace  them  by  any 
thing  better.  Learned  pedagogues  oftentimes 

Cannot  descend  into  the  child's  circle,  cannot 
return  to  the  youthful  period  of  the  develop 


ment  of  the  mind,  cannot  arouse,  please  and 
satisfy  scholars  with  their  manner  of  concep- 
tion and  expression.  Our  principles  of  in- 
struction and  our  methods,  as  well  as  the 
measure  of  the  chosen  material  must  not  be 
burdensome  to  the  nature  of  children.  Every 
school  is  a  garden,  in  which  the  gardener 
must  daily  work  at  the  young  tree-  and  flow- 
ers with  patience  and  perseverance.  Whoever 
looks  only  over  the  garden -fence  or  wanders 
about  the  paths,  merely  looking,  ma3T  give 
some  advice,  but  the  adoption  of  such  counsel 
might  oftentimes  interfere  with  the  real 
success  of  gardening,  the  utility  of  the  garden. 
Why  do  we  find  at  the  end  of  a  year  results 
so  much  greater  and  so  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, in  schools,  not  only  abroad",  but  also  in 
the  North,  in  which  object-lessons  are  taught  ? 
Object  in  grammar  and  philosophy  designates 
already  the  conceived,  the  thought,  the 
known.  An  object-lesson  is  a  systematic  ex- 
ercise in  thinking  and  the  foundation  for 
higher  branches.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  observe  nature,  and  to  think  as  it 
observes,  to  retain  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind  and  reproduce  them,  to  re<a<on,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  inattention  and  mental 
slumber;  its  end  is  to  make  free  the  childlike 
mind,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  free  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind  by  means  of  description 
of  real  objects.  The  less  this  manner  of  in- 
struction answers  to  these  principles,  the 
worse  it  is.  The  right  spirit  does  not  reign 
in  a  school  in  which  the  child  is  trained 
simply  to  listen,  to  sit  perfectly  still,  looking 
too  lazy  to  open  its  lips,  because  not  required 
to  do  so,  after  having  recited  mechanically 
its  lesson.  In  this  sense  the  words  of  Jean 
Paul  are  doubly  true.  "  Every  first  mistake 
is  the  greatest,  and  mental  diseases  unlike  the 
small  pox,  becomes  the  more  dangerous  the 
younger  one  is,  when  affected  by  them."  A 
scholar  of  seven  years  must  first  be  accustomed 
to  systematic  instruction  ;  by  habit  he  must 
learn  to  confine  his  attention  strictly  to  on* 
object  ;  he  must  acquire,  if  possible,  a  stock 
of  distinct  observations  and  impressions,  con- 
ceptions and  words,  which  he  shall  express 
simply  and  briefly.  As  the  circle  of  repre- 
sentations is  enlarged,  language  and  tluenev  of 
expression  follow.  Facility  of  expression  in- 
creases, as  distinct  ideas  multiply.  School  is 
for  hundreds  of  children  the  chief  place,  in 
which  the  mind  is  positively  roused  ami  di- 
rected to  clothe  simple  ideas  in  words.  This 
facility  of  expression,  which  is  so  important 
a  feature  in  education,  is  made  available  by 
object-teaching.  n.  s. 

Friends'  EUlHentartf  ami  lli,jlt  School,  linhiuwrr. 
 —       —  " 

M  I  hide  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment  ; 
but  with  nrr/itstiixf  fetncfnSSA  will  I  h.ive  Hurra 
on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer."    11  For 
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the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be 
removed  ;  but  My  Kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  Covenant  of  My  Peace 
be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy 
on  thee."  _ 

DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  London,  to  which 
access  is  had  by  railway,  a  plan  lor  providing 
houses  for  the  better  class  of  artisans  is  about 
to  be  put  in  execution.  A  plot  of  24  acres 
has  been  leased  for  99  years,  on  which  600 
houses,  with  gardens  attached,  are  to  be  built, 
some  more  costly  than  others,  and  it  is  in  the 
plan  that  they  are  to  be  let  at  such  a  rate  that 
in  21  years  the  occupant  will  become  the 
owner,  subject  to  a  moderate  ground  rent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period.  The  work  is  to 
psoceed  forthwith,  and  already  300  houses 
have  been  applied  for.  The  organiza- 
tion is  a  species  of  co-operation,  assisted  by 
capitalists,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  invest- 
ment is  as  certain  of  fair  returns  as  any  other. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  one  of  the  buildings,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  people  of  England  never 
would  be  in  the  condition  he  hoped  for  until 
every  family  had  a  comfortable  sitting-room 
and  three  bed-rooms,  His  experience  taught 
him  that  men  become  more  sober  and  better 
members  of  society  when  they  leave  the  in- 
fected dens  of  the  metropolis.  He  had  known 
drunkards,  even,  to  reform  on  leaving  miser- 
able lodgings  for  better  abodes.  He  hated 
the  system  in  which  six  families  lived  in  one 
building  with  one  staircase.  The  Queen  upon 
her  throne  was  not  more  dignified  than  a 
sober,  honest,  and  industrious  man,  bringing 
up  his  family  in  the  faith  and  love  of  God  ; 
and  he  added  that  if  he  could  see  the  work- 
ing-men of  England  brought  to  the  condition 
to  which  he  referred,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
propose  universal  suffrage. 

These,  certainly,  are  noble  sentiments,  and 
our  capitalists  and  business  men  should  be  in- 
duced to  place  similar  homes  within  the  reach 
of  the  mechanics  of  our  own  city.  Co-opera- 
tion to  this  end  needs  the  business  tact  as  well 
as  the  pecuniary  aid  of  business  men  to  insure 
its  success.  A  benevolent  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  if  managed  by  fair  business  men.  could 
not  fail,  because  Providence  always  assists  un- 
dertakings so  conducted. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

I  TV M  S  . 

A  new  Polar  expedition  is  being  arranged,  under 
command  of  Dr.  Hayes,  of  former  Arctic  fame.  It 
has  been  stated  that  a  public-spirited  citizen  has 
offered  the  Doctor  a  suitable  steamer,  and  that  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000  the  entire  exploring  party  could  be 
kept  at  the  rendezvous  proposed  for  two  years  and 
a  half. 

The  dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is  such  that 


rain  is  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt,  anrl  in  olden  timps 
it  never  rained  oftener  than  five  or  six  days  in 
a  year  on  the  Nile  delta.  The  viceroy,  Mebemed 
Ali,  caused  twenty  millions  of  trees  to  be  planted 
on  this  delta.  These  have  now  attained  their  full 
size,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  has  increased  to 
forty  annually.  Such  is  the  power  which  man  can 
exert  over  Nature  in  the  matter  of  varying  meteor- 
ological conditions. 

An  English  Builder,  in  a  recent  communication 
to  a  scientific  journal,  states  that  he  objects  to 
chimneypots.  "The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney," 
he  bays,  "  should  be  near  the  fire,  where  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  is  most  intense,  and  its  upward 
passage  most  rapid,  and  the  chimney  should  rather 
increase  than  diminish  in  size  upward.  As  the 
heated  air  rises  it  loses  some  of  its  lightness.  We 
should  then  not  hear  so  much  of  smoky  chimneys 
aud  dull  fires.  Makers  of  railway  engines  have 
found  this  out,  for  they  now  make  the  engine  chim- 
neys funnel-shaped  or  bell- mouthed. "  - 

The  large  reflecting  telescope,  to  purchase  which 
the  legislature  of  the  English  colony  of  Victoria  ap- 
propriated $25,000  gold,  has  arrived  at  Melbourne, 
the  capital,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
Great  Melbourne  Telescope.  A  fine  building  is 
erected  for  it.  One  of  its  first  achievements  will  be 
the  examination  of  the  nebula?  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  Nothing  of  any  account  has  been  done 
in  the  study  of  astronomy  south  of  the  equator 
since  Sir  John  P.  W.  Herschel  left  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  31  years  ago. 

Short  Rules  on  Rural  Economy.—  Paint  all  tools 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  if  with  a  light-colored 
paint,  they  will  not  heat,  warp,  or  crack  in  the 
sun. 

Dip  well-seasoned  shingles  in  a  lime  wash,  and 
dry  them  before  laying,  and  they  will  last  much 
longer,  and  not  become  covered  with  moss. 

In  hitching  a  horse  to  a  common  rail  or  worm 
fence,  always  select  the  inside  corner,  which  will 
be  more  secure  by  its  bracing  position,  and  the  hal- 
ter will  not  become  entangled  among  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  rails,  as  when  hitched  on  the  outside 
corner.  (A  better  rule  is  never  to  tie  a  horse  to  a 
rail  fence  at  all). 

Always  tie  a  halter  bv  making  a  simple  loop, 
and  thrusting  the  end  of  the  halter  through  this 
loop.  This  is  quickly  untied,  and  will  never  come 
untied  of  itself. 

In  screwing  nuts  into  any  part  of  machinery  in 
cold  weather,  be  careful  not  to  heat  them  with  the 
hands,  or  they  will  contract  after  being  screwed  on 
tight,  and  become  immovable  afterwards. 

In  plowing,  or  teaming  on  the  road  in  hot  wea- 
ther, always  rest  the  horses  on  an  eminence,  where 
one  minute  will  be  worth  two  in  a  warm  valley. 

In  setting  out  young  orchards,  always  register  the 
varieties  in  a  book,  where  they  may  be  referred  to 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  trees  commence  bearing, 
and  the  labels  are  lost  and  names  forgotten. 

In  laying  a  garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
place  everything  in  drills  or  rows,  so  that  they  may 
be  cultivateu  by  a  horse,  and  thus  save  the  expense 
of  hard  labor. 

When  board  fences  become  old,  and  the  boards 
begin  to  come  off,  nail  upright  facing  strips  upon 
them  against  each  post,  and  the  boards  will  be  held 
to  their  place,  and  the  fence  will  last  several  years 
longer. 

Always  set  a  post  fence  over  a  ditch,  or  near  a 
good  drainage,  and  the  post  will  always  remain  dry, 
and  will  last  many  years  longer  than  those  standing 
in  a  wet  sub  soil. — Moravian. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  RICHARDSON. 
(Continued  from  page  195.) 

I  now  canne  to  witness  that  Scripture  to  be 
fulfilled  which  saith,  that  when  the  Lord's 
judgments  are  in  the  earth,  or  earthly  hearts 

i  of  men,  the  inhabitants  learn  righteousness. 
And  notwithstanding  there  was  an  aversion 
in  my  wild  nature  to  the  people  in  scorn  call- 
ed Quakers,  as  also  to  the  name  itself,  yet 
when  the  afflicting  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  me  for  my  disobedience,  and  when,  like 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  I  saw  in  the  light  my 
hurt  and  my  wound,  I  bemoaned  myself,  and 
mourned  over  that  just  principle  of  light  and 

,  grace  in  me,  which  I  had  pierced  with  my  sins 
and  disobedence  ;  and  although  that  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation  was  glorious  in  its  time, 
yet  great  were  my  troubles,  which  humbled 
my  mind  and  made  me  willing  to  deny  my- 
self of  everything  which  the  light  made  known 

i  in  me  to  be  evil,  I  being  in  great  distress  and 
wanting  peace  and  assurance  of  the  love  of 

'God  to  my  soul  ;  the  weight  of  which  so  hum- 

Ibled  my  mind  that  I  knew  not  of  any  calling, 

I  people,  practice,  or  principle  that  was  lawful 
and    right,  which  1  could  embrace  or  fall 

i in  with.  This  was  surely  like  the  day  of 
Jacob's  (roubles  and  David's  fears.  I  saw 
that  the  filth  of  Sion  was  to  be  purged  away 

I  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning: 
this  is  the  way  of  tin;  deliverance  and  recovery 
of  poor  men  out  of  the  fall,  and  the  time  of 

l the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  God's  true 


Israel.  Read  thou  that  can,  and  understand. 
This  was  the  day  of  my  baptism  into  the  love 
of  God  and  true  faith  in  His  beloved  Son,  as 
also  into  a  feeling  of,  or  sympathy  with,  him 
in  his  sufferings,  which  were  unutterable  ;  and 
I  found  that  ministration  changed,  that  which 
had  been  unto  death  was  now  unto  life  ;  and 
the  ministration  which  was  of  condemnation 
unto  the  first  birth,  when  that  was  slain  and 
in  a  good  degree  nailed  or  fastened  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  then  the  good  pre- 
vailed over  the  evil,  and  working  out  the  evil 
in  the  mind  and  also  in  the  members,  made  all 
good  or  holy.  The  Lord's  living  power  and 
consuming,. burning  Word,  when  it  works  and 
prevails,  it  brings  into  subjection  and  maketfa 
the  very  heart  or  ground  holy  in  men. 

Whereas  there  had  been  an  aversion  in  me 
to  the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,  and 
also  to  their  strict  living  and  demeanor,  plain- 
ness of  habit  and  language,  none  of  which  I 
learned  from  them;  for  when  the  Lord  changed 
my  heart,  He  also  changed  my  thoughts, 
words,  and  ways,  and  there  became  au  av<  r- 
sion  in  me  to  vice,  sin,  and  vanity,  :n  there 
had  been  to  the  ways  of  virtue;  but  having 
tasted  of  the  terrors  and  judgments  oi  Gt)3 
because  of  sin,  1  was  warned  to  tlee  from  such 
things  as  occasioned  Christ's  coining,  not  to 
bring  peace  upon  the  earth,  but  a  -word  :  a 
sword  indeed,  yea,  his  heart-penetrating, 
searching  Word,  which  is  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  that  pierceth  to  the  cutting 
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or  dividing  asunder  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
joints  and  marrow  ;  and  thus  I  came  to  see 
and  abhor  the  evil  in  myself.  When  such 
who  had  been  my  companions  in  vanity  re- 
viled me,  or  came  in  my  way,  I  was  often 
moved  to  warn  and  reprove  them  ;  having,  as 
before  hinted,  tasted  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
for  sin,  I  could  not  well  forbear  to  warn  others 
to  flee  such  things  as  I  had  been  judged  for. 
Now  I  came  clearly  to  be  convinced  about  the 
hat-honor,  bowing  the  knee,  the  corrupt  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  finery  in  habit;  all  which 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  the  peace  thereof,  I 
came  to  deny  and  take  up  the  cross  to,  and 
had  great  peace  in  so  doing. 

Although  the  blessed  truth  prevailed  in  me, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  I  was  not  without  great 
conflicts  of  spirit,  temptations,  and  trials  of  di- 
vers kinds;  nevertheless,  my  mind  was  re- 
signed to  the  Lord,  and  my  fervent  prayers 
were  to  Him,  and  He  kept  me  and  opened 
my  understanding,  for  I  was  afraid  of  being 
misled  in  any  thing,  especially  relating  to 
my  salvation  :  I  came  to  be  weaned  from  all 
my  companions  and  lovers  which  I  had  taken 
delight  and  pleasure  in,  and  all  things  in  this 
world  were  little  to  me,  my  mind  being  much 
redeemed  out  of  the  world,  and  not  only  the 
corrupt  and  evil  part  thereof,  but  even  from 
the  lawful  part ;  so  that  my  heart  and  mind 
became  much  inclined  and  given  up  to  seek 
the  Lord,  waiting  upon  Him  to  feel  His  pres- 
ence and  peace,  and  to  know  His  will  and  re- 
ceive power  to  do  the  same. 

As  thus  my  mind  came  to  be  brought  into 
a  depending  and  waiting  frame  upon  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  stayed  in  the  light,  and  experiment- 
ally and  feelingly  to  partake  of  His  love  and 
grace,  which  helped  me  against  my  infirmities, 
(blessed  be  His  name!)  I  found  it  sufficient 
for  me,  as  I  kept  to  it,  in  all  trials  and  temp- 
tations ;  then  I  came  to  see,  that  all  the  out- 
ward performances  in  matters  of  religion  did 
not  avail  nor  render  man  acceptable  to  God, 
but  as  the  heart  came  to  be  truly  given  up  to 
Him,  that  He  might  not  only  purge  it  from 
defilement,  but  keep  it  clean  through  the  in- 
dwelling of  His  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  near  as 
I  remember,  I  saw  clearly  through  these 
things  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  my  age  ; 
although,  between  the  death  of  my  father  and 
this  time,  I  took  liberty  to  go  among  what 
people  I  would,  my  mother  giving  us  great 
liberty,  although  she  was  a  woman  well  ac- 
counted of  among  all  people  who  knew  her, 
and  not  undeservedly,  for  her  industry  and 
fair  dealing  concerning  the  things  of  this 
world. 

After  this  time  I  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Lord's  people,  called  Quakers,  as  diligent- 
ly as  my  circumstances  would  well  admit. 
My  mother  being  left  with  five  children,  I 


had  only  one  sister  that  was  older  than  my" 
self,  and  three  brothers  younger,  the  young" 
est  about  three  years  old  when  my  father 
died,  he  leaving  little  of  this  world  to  bring 
us  up  with  ;  yet  my  parents  always  had  as 
much  as  kept  them  above  contempt,  and  no- 
body lost  by  them  ;  but  I  found  myself  under 
a  necessity  to  work  hard  for  my  own  support, 
the  help  of  my  mother,  and  education  of  my 
brothers,  more  especially  as  my  sister  died  soon 
after. 

We  being  left  on  a  farm  of  grazing,  and 
part  husbandry  or  tillage,  did  well  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  yet  I  cannot  well  omit 
mentioning  one  thing  which  became  a  great 
exercise  to  me,  which  was  this :  my  mother 
married  one  who  was  zealous  for  the  Presby- 
tery, and  I  being  much  against  it,  showed  my 
dislike  to  the  marriage,  and  told  my  mother 
I  was  afraid  she  had  too  much  an  eye  to  what 
he  had,  for  he  was  counted  rich  as  to  this 
world  ;  but  if  she  thought  to  augment  our  por- 
tions in  so  marrying,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
would  be  against  her,  and  a  blasting  or  mil- 
dew would  come  upon  even  that  which  we  had 
got  through  industry  and  hard  labor,  and 
what  the  Lord  had  intended  to  have  blessed 
to  us,  if  we  kept  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  our  present  conditions. 
Then  my  mother  confessed,  that  as  to  the 
worldly  enjoyments,  it  had  not  been  better 
with  her  than  now.    1  must  write  with  great 
caution ;  she  was  my  mother,  and  a  tender 
mother  over  me,  and  was  loth  to  offend  me, 
and  had  promised,  as  far  as  she  well  durst, 
not  to  marry  with  any  one  with  whom  I  was 
not  satisfied.    But  as  to  their  procedure  in 
courtship  and  marriage,  from  this  time  I  was 
entirely  ignorant,  until  it  was  accomplished. 
But  when  my  poor  mother  was  married,  her 
cry  was,  My  son,  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
look  him  in  the  face  any  more,  it  will  be  such 
a  trouble  to  him;  he  that  hath  not  at  any 
time  disobliged  me,  but  if  I  bid  him  go,  he 
ran  ;  and  if  1  bid  him  do  any  thing,  he  did  it 
with  all  his  might ;  or  to  that  effect,  as  seve- 
ral told  me  who  heard  her.    But  she  being 
married,  what  we  had  was  mixed  with  my 
father-in-law's  goods,  and  my  mother  died 
first,  and  our  father  married  again,  made  his  j 
will,  and  dying,  left  me  five  shillings  for  all  1 
my  part,  which  was  of  right  to  descend  from 
my  own  parents  upon  me ;  I  gave  his  execu- 
tors a  receipt  in  full,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
all,  except  some  small  matter  given  to  my 
youngest  brother,  for  the  rest  of  my  brothers  j 
and  sisters  were  dead.    As  near  as  I  remem- 
ber, this  marriage  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  I 
of  my  age,  so  that  what  I  foresaw  about  the 
blast  and  mildew  came  to  pass. 

Now  to  return  to  my  further  account  con-  j 
cerning  the  troubles  and  trials  that  attended 
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me  in  the  time  while  I  was  in  my  father-in-* 
law  and  mother's  house,  after  marriage,  we, 
and  what  we  had,  being  removed  to  his  house, 
except  part  of  the  stock,  which  was  left  in  the 
ground.  Now  I  foresaw  that  I  was  like  to 
come  to  a  great  trial,  and  I  was  brought  very 
low,  what  with  the  trouble  about  the  mar- 
raige,  and  the  exercise  of  my  mind  concern- 
ing my  own  condition,  having  had  many 
great  conflicts  of  spirit,  so  that  I  was  almost 
in  despair.  Had  not  the  Lord,  in  whom  I 
believed,  risen  in  His  power,  and  rebuked  the 
adversary  of  my  soul,  I  had  been  overthrown, 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  floods  of  the  tempta- 
tions that  were  cast  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
red  fiery-like  dragon  after  me,  in  this  the  day 
of  my  great  and  strong  trouble  and  travail ; 
but  the  God  of  love  and  pity  saw  me,  and 
helped  me  in  my  distress,  and  in  a  day  and 
time  acceptable.  He  that  heard  poor  Ishmael 
when  he  cried  from  under  the  shrub,  and  sent 
or  gave  relief  to  him  and  his  mother,  who 
with  him  was  gone  from  Abraham's  house, 
saw  me  in  this  great  strait.  Also,  when  I 
came  to  my  father's  house,  he  being  a  man 
much  given  to  family  duties,  of  saying  grace, 
&c,  before  and  after  meat,  none  of  which  I 
could  comply  with,  except  I  felt  evidently  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  to  attend  therein,  and  open 
the  heart  and  mouth  into  such  duties.  The 
first  day  I  came  to  the  house,  being  called  to 
the  table  with  all  or  most  of  our  family,  I 
thought,  Is  it  now  come  to  this?  I  must 
either  displease  my  Heavenly  or  earthly 
father.  But  oh !  the  awfuiness,  or  the  deep 
exercise  which  was  upon  my  spirit,  and  strong 
cries  that  ascended  unto  the  Lord  for  my  help 
and  preservation  that  I  might  not  offend  Him. 
My  father-in-law  sat  with  his  hat  partly  on 
and  partly  off,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  as 
likewise  mine  were  on  him  in  much  fear;  so 
we  continued  as  long  or  longer  than  he  used 
to  be  in  saying  Grace,  as  they  call  it,  but  said 
nothing  that  we  heard  ;  so  at  length  he  put  on 
his  hat  again,  to  the  wonder  of  the  family; 
neither  did  he  then,  or  ever  after,  ask  me  why 
I  did  not  put  off  my  hat;  neither  did  he  per- 
form that  ceremony  all  the  time  I  stayed  with 
him,  which  was  about  one  year.  Thus  the 
Lord  helped  me,  renowned  be  His  great  name 
now  and  forever.  My  father  might  seem  for 
age,  spirit,  and  understanding  to  have  been 
much  more  than  a  match  for  me,  a  poor  shrub  ; 
but  the  Lord  (who  caused  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  to  be  bright  and  give  light  to  Israel, 
and  brought  darkness  upon  the  Egyptians, 
and  fought  against  them,  and  for  Israel)  I  be- 
lieve touched  and  smote  my  poor  father,  thai 
he  could  not  rise  up  against  that  power  the 
Lord  helped  me  with.    For  it  was  not  mine, 

but  the  Lord's  doing;  to  Hi  in  be  given  the 
attributes  of  praise,  salvation,  and  Strength, 


now  and  forever.  I  saw  clearly  that  there 
could  not  be  any  true  and  acceptable  worship 
performed  to  God  but  what  was  in  the  Spirit 
and  in  the  Truth,  neither  could  any  pray  aright 
but  as  the  Spirit  helped  them, — which  teach- 
eth  how  to  pray,  and  what  to  pray  for,  and 
rightly  prepares  the  mind,  and  guides  it  in 
the  performance  of  every  service  which  the 
Lord  calls  for  from  His  children, 

I  found  my  father-in-law  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  my  going  to  meetings,  yet  I 
could  not  see  what  way  to  appease  his  dis- 
pleasure, except  in  being  very  diligent  (which 
I  was)  in  his  business,  rather  beyond  my  abil- 
ity, working  very  hard.  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible what  my  poor,  little  weak  body  went 
through  in  those  days,  but  all  would  not  gain 
his  love,  for  the  longer  I  stayed  with  him,  the 
more  his  love  declined  from  me;  although  I 
told  him,  he  need  not  be  uneasy  about  my 
wages,  for  I  would  leave  that  to  himself.  I 
could  not  see  what  he  could  have  against  me, 
except  my  going  to  meetings;  however,  that 
was  all  he  alleged.  Now  when  his  former 
stratagems  would  not  do,  he  offered  me  a  horse 
to  ride  on,  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  his  place 
of  worship.  I  met  with  many  a  snub  and 
sour  countenance  from  him,  in  my  return  on 
foot  from  meetings,  although  as  seasonably 
as  my  body  was  capable  of  performing  ;  for 
my  father  commonly  sent  me  on  the  First- 
day  mornings  into  the  fields  a  mile  or  two, 
and  as  far  upon  a  common  to  look  at  beasts, 
horses,  and  sheep  (ail  this  on  foot,)  I  thought 
with  a  design  to  weary  and  make  me  incapa- 
ble of  going  to  meetings;  all  which  1  bore  pa- 
tiently, neither,  that  I  remember,  ever  said, 
this  is  hard  usage;  after  all  this,  to  the  great 
grief  of  my  poor  mother,  I  had  to  go  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  miles,  to 
Friends'  meetings.  After  I  had  walked  fast, 
and  run  sometimes  with  my  shoes  under  mv 
arms  for  want  of  time,  I  have  seen  many 
Friends  weep  and  could  not  forbear,  when 
they  saw  me  come  into  the  meeting  very  hot 
and  in  a  great  sweat,  they  being  in  pan  sensi- 
ble of  the  hard  task  I  had  to  undergo. 

The  Lord's  mighty  power  bore  me  up,  and 
He  gave  me  as  it  were  hind's  feet,  and  en- 
abled me  to  go  through  these  exercises,  ■nd  to 
bear  the  burden  in  the  boat  of  the  day  of  my 
(rials,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  which  were 
many  and  various. 

Now  the  last  stratagem  my  father  used  to 
hinder  my  going  to  meetings  was  this; 
took  me  in  his  arms  in  great  show  of  kindness, 
saying,  If  I  would  be  as  a  son  to  him,  I  should 
find  lie  would  be  a  father  to  me,  expressing 
something  about  his  having  no  near  kindred 
(and  much  more  to  the  same  eUect  he  said  to 
my  brother  Daniel,  who  was  an  innocent,  w  i>c, 
and  clean-spirited  lad:)  1  replied  to  him,  [!' 
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in  thus  making  me  thy  son,  thou  intends  to 
hinder  me  from  meetings,  or  to  oblige  me  to 
go  with  thee  to  the  Presbyterian  meetings,  or 
any  thing  that  is  against  my  conscience,  I  can- 
not upon  this  bottom  be  thy  son  ;  and  for  the 
game  reasons,  I  refused  to  be  his  hired  ser- 
vant, although  he  offered  to  hire  me  and  give 
me  wages.  Now  when  he  saw  that  neither 
frowns,  threatnings,  hardships,  nor  great  pro- 
mises of  kindness  could  prevail  with  me,  he 
told  me  bluntly  and  roughly,  I  should  stay 
no  longer  in  his  house.  I  innocently  answer- 
ed, I  could  not  help  it  if  it  must  be  so,  as  all 
that  I  could  do  would  not  give  him  content, 
without  hurting  my  conscience,  and  the  peace 
of  my  mind,  which  I  valued  above  all  muta- 
ble tilings  of  this  world.  My  poor  mother 
heard  my  pleading  with  him,  and  how  I  offer- 
ed to  do  the  best  for  him  I  was  capable  of, 
by  night  or  day  (as  I  always  had  done,)  if 
he  would  be  easy,  and  let  me  have  his  count- 
enance ;  but  this  was  the  sentance,  No,  I  should 
not  stay  in  the  house :  and  indeed  that  troubled 
my  poor  mother  so,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave 
my  father  and  go  to  endeavor  to  mitigate  her 
great  trouble,  by  telling  her,  that  if  I  was 
but  faithful,  the  Lord,  I  believed,  would  take 
care  of  me  that  I  should  not  want;  and  the 
more  fully  to  discharge  myself,  I  reminded 
her,  that  she  had  entered  into  marriage  cove- 
nants with  her  husband,  she  should  endeavor 
to  perform  them,  and  in  every  thing  faithful- 
ly to  discharge  herself  as  a  wife  ought  to  do 
to  a  husband,  and  leave  me  and  all  and  cleave 
to  him,  and  to  make  her  life  as  easy  as  she 
could.  I  also  told  her,  never  to  send  me  any 
thing  that  my  father  knew  not  of,  for  I  was 
not  free  to  receive  it ;  although  what  we  had 
was  in  his  hand,  and  all  sunk  there,  as  I 
mentioned  before. 

I  write  this  partly,  that  all  who  do  marry, 
may  take  special  heed  that  it  be  done  with 
great  caution,  and  under  due  consideration, 
and  the  Lord  sought  to  in  it;  that  it  may  be 
done  in  His  counsel,  and  not  only  nominally, 
but  truly  in  His  fear,  and  then  no  doubt 
but  it  will  be  well  with  both  husband  and 
wife  ;  and  being  equally  yoked,  such  will  not 
only  be  meet  and  tiue  helpers  in  all  things 
belonging  to  this  life,  but  more  especially  in 
things  appertaining  to  the  world  that  is  to 
come  and  the  good  of  the  immortal  soul, 
which  to  the  faithful  people  of  the  Lord  is  of 
great  value.  Oh.  how  happily  and  peaceably 
do  such  live  together  in  the  Lord,  as  they 
keep  to  that  which  thus  joined  them!  There 
is  more  in  it,  both  as  to  the  parents  and  their 
posterity,  than  it  is  to  be  feared  many  con- 
sider or  think  of,  as  is  but  too  apparent  in 
the  many  forward  and  unequal  marriages 
which  I  have  made  observation  of. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
ATTENDANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

Among  the  obligations  we  assume  as  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  Church,  we  consider  the 
associating  together  of  those  holding  similar 
views  to  be  important;  hence,  in  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
first  query  interrogates  concerning  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline, 
and  it  is  made  a  test  of  Christian  fellowship. 

We  show  that  our  feelings  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy towards  those  among  whom  our  lot  is 
cast,  by  our  desires  to  associate  with  them. 
This  is  true  of  our  intercourse  socially, — 
there  is  generally  some  bond  of  union  by 
which  we  are  brought  into  nearness,  and  we 
are  reciprocally  benefitted  in  proportion  to 
the  purity  of  the  attachment,  for  there  is  this 
difference,  in  our  earthly  fellowship  the  bond 
may  be  selfish  or  improper,  while  of  the 
Christian  union,  we  can  say  with  the  poet, 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  hinds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love  ; 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  naiads, 
So  like  to  that  above." 

The  injunction  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  one  of 
the  early  churches, — "Forsake  not  the  as- 
sembling of  yourselves  together,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is,"  shows  clearly  that  neglect  in 
this  particular  was  at  that  time  looked  upon 
as  a  departure  from  the  faith.  The  promise 
by  the  blessed  Jesus,  of  a  blessing  to  even  the 
"  two  or  three"  assembled  in  His  name,  is 
encouragement  for  those  who  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  obligation. 

While  a  non-attendance  on  the  outward 
ministrations  of  the  Church  opposes  no  bar 
to  a  spiritual  union  and  communion  with 
Christ  the  living  Head,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
made  a  disciplinary  offence  by  every  organi- 
zation bearing  the  Christian  name.  This 
fact  of  itself  presupposes  the  advantages  that 
should  result  from  a  regular  attendance  at 
appointed  times  and  places  for  Divine  wor- 
ship, and  the  consequent  loss  sustained  by 
absenting  ourselves  therefrom. 

Accepting  the  declaration  of  the  Son  and 
sent  of  the  Father,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth," — Friends  in  establishing 
meetings  saw7,  in  the  clearness  of  that  light 
which  led  them  away  from  all  the  outward 
forms,  that  they  could  alone  offer  acceptable 
worship  by  presenting  themselves,  "  living 
sacrifices,"  which  was  their  reasonable  ser- 
vice, devoutly  w-aiting  for  fire  of  the  Holy 
Altar  to  consume  whatever  stood  in  the  way 
of  this  spiritual  worship,  individually  suppli- 
cating the  Searcher  of  hearts  for  mercy  and 
divine  favor.  It  is  this  spiritual  worship 
that  mainly  constitutes  the  Society  of  Friends 
1  "  a  royal  priesthood — a  peculiar  people." 
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Thus  reverently  waiting  before  the  Most 
High,  early  Friends  experienced  the  refining 
and  purifying  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  were  bound  by  a  tie  which  death  could 
not  sever,  willingly  suffering  the  loss  of  all 
worldly  goods  and  life  itself,  if  need  be,  for 
the  same  blessed  truth  that  had  been  so  gra- 
ciously opened  to  their  understanding. 

Do  we,  their  successors,  desire  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  the  maintenance  of  this 
waiting  condition  in  our  meetings,  or  will  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  turned  aside,  asking 
that  another  entreat  the  Lord  for  us,  and,  as 
the  rebellious  Israelites  to  Moses,  say,  "  Speak 
thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  There  has 
been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  when  there  was  greater  need  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  individual  accountability 
than  the  present,  or  of  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  law  written  on  "the  tablet  of  the  heart," 
which,  if  we  give  heed  to  its  precepts,  will 
guide  us  safely  through  all  the  doubts  and 
discouragements  with  which  the  enemy  of  our 
souls'  peace  would  entangle  us. 

Some  of  us  feel  how  much  we  need  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  others,  w7ho 
like  ourselves  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a  human  and  finite  condition. 
We  desire  earnestly  to  be  found  walking  in 
the  path  that  leads  to  enduring  peace,  but, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  shadowy  semblances 
that  surround  us,  some  falter  and  are  seen  to 
lag  on  the  way.  Then  there  is  danger.  The 
voice  of  the  charmer  sounds  in  our  ears. 
With  enticing  words  we  are  drawn  away  from 
the  narrow  path  of  our  early  profession,  along 
which  we  have  perhaps  been  carelessly  loiter- 
ing, and  are  induced  to  believe  that  those 
outward  observances  and  ceremonials  which 
never  yet  made  the  comers  thereunto  perfect, 
are  what  we  need  to  bring  us  nearer  the  mercy 
seat,  and,  yielding,  we  turn  aside  from  the 
true  spiritual  worship  which  we  had  been  led 
to  regard  as  the  only  wav  to  acceptance. 

The  meeting  which  offers  no  outward  at- 
traction, that  calls  each  to  the  Fountain  of 
living  waters  for  refreshment,  with  no  promise 
of  vocal  utterance  or  other  help  than  the 
answering  of  heart  to  heart,  and  the  flow  of 
love,  ceases  to  be  a  place  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries. We  want  something  tangible!  The 
Fountain  may  How  for  us,  but  it  is  unseen  : 
we  are  not  sure  i(s  healing  waters  will  ever 

reach  our  case.  We  see  the  baptismal  Pont, 
and  are  told  that,  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  name 
of  a  Triune  God  gives  us  an  entrance  into  the 
fold  of  Christ. — we  forsake  the  path  that  led 
our  fathers  to  the  fresh  flowing  Stream,  and 
turn  to  the  cisterns  hewn  out  by  human  hands, 
where  We  hope  to  find  what  our  souls  so  ar- 
dently desire, — peace  with  God. 


Thus  are  many  parents'  hearts  made  sor- 
rowful, for  the  children  to  whom  the  Society 
had  a  right  to  lcok,  as  the  upholders  of  its 
testimonies  who  have  turned  from  them  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  a  ritualistic  profession. 
Upon  wmose  shoulders  rest  the  responsibility? 
How  shall  we  who  see  the  tendencies  of  this 
present  age,  and  utter  not  the  voice  of  warn- 
ing and  entreaty,  seek  to  justify  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  all  ? 

Upon  the  Man  of  Nazareth  the  Father 
bestowed  the  fulness  of  His  own  infinite  per- 
fections, that  through  Him  the  covenant 
which  had  rested  in  blood,  and  divers  wash- 
ings and  outward  observances,  might  be 
abolished,  with  all  its  costly  service  and  ex- 
acting ceremonials  ;  and  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  of  the  coming  of  the  long  promised 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  be  proclaimed  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Would  we  be  found  leading  on  the  advance 
guard  under  His  banner  of  peace  and  good 
will,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  faithfully  main- 
tain our  testimony  against  every  appearance 
of  oppression,  and  that  we  rightly  esteem  the 
manner  of  worship  adopted  by  our  predeces- 
sors as  fhat  which  brings  us  nearer  the  truth 
as  taught  by  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  as  car- 
rying out  the  soul's  emancipation  foreshad- 
owed in  the  prophetic  declaration,  "To  undo 
heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."      L.  J.  R. 

5th  mo.  25th. 

From  the  Herald  of  Peace. 
FLATTERY. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  like  some  degree 
of  commendation  ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  less 
pleasant  when  the  truth  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  should  always  be  listened  to  with  fear. 
If  it  amounts  to  flattery,  no  matter  in  what 
shape,  it  should  be  instantly  turned  from. 
The  following  anecdote  has  been  ascribed  to 
more  than  one  person  :  An  eloquent  minister, 
on  leaving  the  meeting-house,  was  accosted 
by  an  elder,  "Well,  L,I  think  thou  h*8l 
been  much  favored  to-day."  The  minister, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  replied  bluntly,  but 
perhaps  justly,  "Satan  has  already  said  that 
t<>  me."  A  widely  known  minister  of  N>  u 
York  Yearly  Meeting  said  there  were  five 
young  ministers  of  about  his  own  ag6,  who 
commenced  preaching  about  the  same  time 
with  him,  but  that  all  tin4  rest  had  long  since 
fallen  away.  He  added,  "  Had  1  not  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
flatterv,  my  own  ruin  would  have  been  in- 
evitable." Preachers  Who  happen  to  read  ill 
tins  or  other  journals,  commendatory  note;* 
of  themselves  or  their  labors,  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  danger  of  feeding  on  Itch 
notices.    And  their  friends  would  be  bettor 
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occupied  in  showing  their  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy than  by  flattery,  direct  or  indirect/ 

X.  X. 


For  Friends'  InUlligencer. 
HARMONY  IN  RELIGIOUS  LABOR. 

The  editorial  notices  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, 
have  alluded  to  the  harmony  of  the  religious 
exercises  which  prevailed  during  its  several 
sessions.  This  was  the  case  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  view  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  service 
that  I  advert  to  it.  The  precious  unity  arose 
no  doubt  from  the  fact,  that  what  was  given 
forth  by  our  Ministers  was  known  by  them  ; 
and  instead  of  unprofitable  dissertations  upon 
doctrines  or  speculative  theology,  the  heaven- 
ly virtues,  justice,  humility  and  love  were 
held  up  as  the  means  through  which  is  to  be 
obtained  that  perfect  and  upright  condition, 
the  end  of  which  is  peace.  W  hen  experience 
is  the  ground  of  observation,  there  is  but  little 
upon  which  candid  reflecting  minds  cannot 
unite. 

The  same  governing  principle,  call  it  by 
what  name  we  will,  is  to  be  found  within  all, 
irrespective  of  persons,  in  accordance  with 
the  Scripture  declaration  that  "the  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  sober- 
ly, righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world  :"  and  there  is  another  corresponding 
text:  "  He  hath  showed  thee  O  man  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  is  unknown  only  to 
those  who  refuse  to  read  His  law  written  upon 
the  heart,  and  who  turn  from  the  inspeaking 
word  which  teaches  as  man  never  taught. 

If  our  "  zeal  for  God  be  according  to 
knowledge,"  shall  we  not  carefully  avoid  dis- 
putations in  regard  to  those  things  which 
have  more  or  less  agitated  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian Church  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  speak  only  of  what  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  good  word  of  life?  And  I 
believe,  too,  there  will  be  a  care  not  to  urge 
improperly  upon  others  our  own  views,  how- 
ever satisfactory  they  may  have  proved  to 
ourselves,  remembering  "gifts  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  that  is  given." 

Paul,  in  alluding  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
says,  "  It  is  in  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  holy  Spirit.  For  he  that  in  these 
things  serveth  Christ  is  acceptable  to  God 
and  approved  of  men."    Bom.  xiv.  17,  18. 

Having  been  so  remarkably  favored  during 
our  Annual  Gathering,  may  we  remember 


whence  the  blessing;  for  such  seasons,  if  not 
improved,  are  in  their  effects  upon  the  heart 
like  the  metal  which  hardens  with  repeated 
meltings. 

The  evidence  has  been  abundantly  fur- 
nished that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  those  who  will  come  unto 
Him.  Let  none  hesitate  to  enter  His  service 
— the  field  of  labor  may  be  found  within  our- 
selves, or  it  may  be  beyond  our  own  pre- 
cincts; but  in  whatever  direction  the  "  Spirit 
of  Truth"  leads,  follow  it.  "  The  harvest  is 
great"  and  there  is  need  of  faithful  laborers. 
The  young  will  never  have  to  repent  an  early 
surrender  of  all  that  separates  them  from  a 
benign  and  loving  Father,  by  whom  they  will 
be  furnished  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  but  with  an  ability  rightly 
to  perform  them. 

Surely  there  is  encouragement  for  every 
age  and  every  class,  in  the  parable  of  "  A 
certain  householder,  who  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  hire  laborers  into  his  vineyard, 
and  when  he  had  agreed  with  them  for  a 
penny  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  the  vineyard." 
He  went  again  at  the  third,  the  sixth  and  the 
ninth  hour,  and  also  at  the  eleventh,  saying 
unto  those  who  were  standing  idle  :  "  Go  ye 
also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatever  is  right 
that  shall  ye  receive."  The  force  of  this 
parable  has  not  passed  away  with  revolving 
years  ;  it  conveys  now  the  same  idea  of  mercy 
and  beneficence  as  at  its  first  utterance,  and 
teaches  the  same  necessity  for  labor  with  an 
equal  certainty  of  recompense. 

Fifth  month  1869.  T. 


MINISTERING  SPIRITS. 
Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  tliem  who  shall  he  heiis  of  salva- 
tion ?— Heb.  i.  14. 

Doddridge  had  once  a  remarkable  dream, 
in  which  he  saw  spread  out  before  him  a 
series  of  pictures  in  which  he  recognized  his 
own  past  history.  Many  things  which  had 
before  perplexed  and  surprised  him  were  now 
made  clear  by  the  view  he  had  of  the  minis- 
tering angels  and  their  thousand  offices  of 
love  to  him  ;  now  breathing  on  his  lips,  when 
an  infant,  as  the  little  life  seemed  just  ebbing 
out;  now  bearing  him  up  in  their  arms,  to 
break  a  dangerous  fall,  which  would  otherwise 
have  cost  him  his  life.  Whatever  origin  the 
dream  may  have  had,  it  dwelt  on  his  mind 
with  peculiar  sweetness  ever  afterward,  and 
was  no  doubt  part  of  God's  plan  for  his  de- 
velopment and  growth  in  grace.  Ah,  what 
a  comforting  assurance,  in  times  of  trouble 
and  danger,  is  the  thought  that  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them  !" — Ex- 
change Paper. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CUTTLE  FISH. 

The  Cephalopods  comprise  the  first  class 
of  the  family  of  Molluaca.  They  are  so 
named  because  the  feet  or  arms  are  attached 
to  the  head  and  encircle  the  mouth  ;  the  word 
being  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  term 
Cuttle  fish  in  a  popular  sense  is  applied  to 
any  of  the  naked  cephalopods,  that  is,  those 
whose  shell  is  internal.  The  animal  is  sup- 
plied with  powerful  jaws  which  are  encircled 
and  protected  by  the  arms  ;  these  jaws  act  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  bill  of  a  bird.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  the  senses  exceedingly 
acute.  The  species  are  all  marine.  Breath- 
ing is  done  through  the  medium  of  gills.  If 
we  examine  the  arm  of  a  cuttle  fish,  we  find 
it  furnished  with  rows  of  powerful  suckers  ; 
these  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  and  are  so 
powerful  that  it  is  often  easier  to  tear  away 
the  limb  than  to  detach  it  from  its  hold. 
These  suckers  are  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  animal.  In  some  species  the  arms  are 
webbed. 

The  cuttle  fish  feeds  on  other  molluscs, 
crabs  and  sometimes  fishes.  It  is  provided 
with  an  ink  bag  or  sac,  which  is  tough  and 
fibrous.  .  When  the  animal  is  pursued,  it  im- 
mediately discharges  a  portion  of  the  secre- 
tion from  this  sac,  which  blackens  the  water 
for  some  distance  and  enables  it  to  escape. 
Mr.  Broderip,  an  English  naturalist,  states 
that  he  has  attempted  with  a  hand  net  to 
catch  an  Octopus,  (an  eight  armed  cuttle 
fish,)  that  was  floating  by  with  its  long  flexi- 
ble arms  entwined  around  a  fish,  which  it 
was  tearing  with  its  sharp  hawks  bill ;  it  al- 
lowed the  net  to  approach  within  a  short  dis- 
tance before  it  relinquished  its  prey,  when,  in 
an  instant  it  relaxed  its  thousand  suckers,  ex- 
ploded its  inky  ammunition  and  rapidly  re-* 
treated  by  rapid  and  vigorous  strokes  of  its 
circular  web. 

India  ink  was  formally  made  from  the 
secretion  of  the  ink  sac.  These  animals  con- 
ceal themselves  during  the  day  and  roam  at 
night.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  sometimes  attain  great  size. 
Wonderful  and  exaggerated  stories  have  been 
told  by  old  authors  of  the  depredations  made 
by  the  cuttle  fish,  based  principally  upon  the 
stories  of  seamen.  One  old  author  represents 
a  huge  cuttle  fish  with  its  arms  wrapped 
around  a  three-masted  vessel  which  was  sink- 
ing under  the  power  of  the  animal.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  stories  are  untrue. 
A  dead  cuttle  fish  was  found  by  two  French 
voyagers  near  the  equator,  which  was  nearly 
devoured  by  birds,  but  which  must,  have 
weighed  at  least  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
anus  seldom  reach  two  feet  in  length.  The 
animal  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch,  but 


is  sometimes  found  uninjured  in  the  stomach 
of  the  dolphin. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  are  placed  in  this  state  of  being  for  a 
wise  and  great  purpose,  not  to  waste  our  lives 
in  a  pursuit  of  the  vain  and  unsatisfying  fol- 
lies of  this  world.  Could  our  young  friends 
more  generally  realize  their  responsibilities, 
what  an  effective  host  of  laborers  would  there 
be  in  the  great  cause  of  promoting  the  true 
happiness  of  man.  There  are  many  who  are 
found  sitting  all  the  day  idle,  who  have  the 
power  to  swell  the  tide  of  joy  among  their 
fellows,  did  they  rightly  employ  time  and 
means  and  talents.  Yes,  if  the  honest  in- 
quiry was,  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? 
they  would  be  often  instrumental  in  lifting 
a  heavy  pressure  from  the  hearts  of  some  who 
know  not  which  way  to  turn,  and  they  would 
realize  the  truth  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  Surely  the  heavenly 
blessing  would  abundantly  rest  upon  their 
secret  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  the  suf- 
fering. Such  ministrations  bring  their  own 
reward,  and  this  far  transcends  any  gain  re- 
ceived from  the  expenditure  of  time  or  talent 
or  means  in  the  pursuit  of  the  transitory 
pleasures  of  time,  or  in  the  adornment  of  the 
body.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  honored  by 
the  dedication  of  the  powers  He  has  bestowed, 
to  the  good  of  our  fellows. 

"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  V  We 
believe  this,  but  when  wave  after  wave  of 
sorrow  and  proving  roll  on  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  almost,  if  not  all,  outward  consola- 
tions are  withdrawn,  we  must  know  a  deep 
indwelling  of  spirit  and  a  frequent  rallying  to 
the  "Stronghold,"  in  order  that  we  keep  the 
faith  and  cast  not  away  our  shield. 

What  shall  we  render  in  return  for  thai 
precious  boon,  "  the  unspeakable  gift?" 
Surely  the  only  fitting  return  is  the  whole 
heart  to  Ilim  who  gave  it.  reserving  nothing 
to  self.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bear  patiently 
the  reductions,  the  humiliations,  the  baptisms 
and  the  daily  deaths,  which  enable  US  to  say, 
"I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livcth  in  inc." 
Ah,  let  us  seek  to  know  that  the  life  we  now 
live  is  by  faith  in  the  eternal  and  saving  prin- 
ciple of  light,  of  life  and  of  love  inwardly 
manifested  to  every  dependent  spirit.  When 
we  submit  to  this  purifying  power,  we  arc  re- 
deemed from  all  pollution  and  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  and  every  feel- 
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ing  ami  every  affection  arc  brought  into  a 
blessed  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will.  When 
this  state  is  attained,  neither  heights  nor 
depths,  things  present  nor  yet  to  come,  can 
have  power  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  5,  1869. 

There  is  something  in  a  name. — Several 
communications  have  come  to  us  this  week 
without  signatures.  They  are  not  anonymous, 
as  we  have  been  informed  who  the  writers  are  ; 
but  we  would  be  glad  could  onr  contributors 
always  feel  willing  to  append  their  names  or 
some  initial.  This  adds  to  the  interest  with 
which  an  article  is  read. 

We  are  still  occasionally  in  receipt  of 
anonymous  communications,  which  have  been 
laid  aside. 


New  Publication.— "  Moral  culture  of 
Infancy  and  Kindergarten  Guide."  The 
second  edition  of  this  work,  "  materially  re- 
vised," a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us  by 
J.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  512  Arch 
street,  is  for  sale  by  them. 

One  of  the  authors,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody, 
was  introduced  to  our  readers  through  a 
number  of  European  letters  which  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer  last  year.  Her  sister 
and  co-laborer  in  the  above  work,  is  the 
widow  of  Horace  Mann,  who  appears  to  be 
no  less  interested  in  the  subject  of  education 
than  was  her  gifted  husband. 

The  system,  as  the  title  indicates,  comprises 
the  moral  and  physical  training  of  young 
children.  In  a  brief  notice  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  proposed  method  of  instruction  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  Object  Teaching.  But  as 
in  many  neighborhoods  the  Kindergarten 
plan  has,  to  some  extent,  been  introduced, 
such  as  are  interested  in  it  will  find  much 
that  is  suggestive  in  the  work  before  us,  ex- 
clusive of  the  chapter  on  music,  which 
Friends,  as  a  Society,  could  not  endorse. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  which  we  approve 
that  we  hesitate  not  to  commend  the  book  to 
those  who  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare 


of  little  children.  In  the  present  No.  of  this 
paper  will  be  found  the  commencement  of  a 
letter  descriptive  of  a  school  and  the  manner 
of  teaching,  from  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

Dikd. — At  her  residence  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  on 
the  19th  of  Third  month,  I860,  Martha  T.  Renouf, 
aged  64  years  ;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  15th  of  Second  month,  1869,  by 

Friends'  ceremony,  Clayton  Wistar  to  Rebfcca, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary  T.  Thompson,  of 
Salem. 


friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Sixth  month  9th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Sixth  mo.  4th,  at  3  o'clock. 

T.  G-arrigues,  Clerk. 

LETTER  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 
From  Kindt rgarten  Guide. 

My  dear  Anna, — Let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  little  family.  It  consists  of  twenty 
children,  some  of  whom  have  been  under  my 
care  for  three  years.  These  latter  are  eight 
in  number,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age ;  then  I  have  six  who  are  not  seven  years 
old,  who  know  how  to  read  pretty  well,  but 
who  study  no  lesson  more  difficult  than  a 
simple  bit  of  poetry,  the  names  of  a  few  places 
on  the  map,  a  list  of  words  from  the  black- 
board of  the  parts  of  a  flower,  or  an  interlined 
Latin  fable,  which  I  give  them  thus  early,  be- 
cause Latin  is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  its  forms  are  so  definite  that  it 
gives  definiteness  to  ideas.  These  children 
*jbrint,  write,  draw  from  outlined  forms  and 
blocks,  as  well  as  from  their  own  fancies,  and 
listen  to  all  sorts  of  information  which  I  give 
them  orally,  and  which  they  recount  to  me 
again  when  questioned.  I  tell  a  great  many 
stories  over  maps,  which  are,  in  my  do- 
minions, not  only  lines  running  hither  and 
thither  with  a  few  names  interspersed,  but 
real  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  which 
I  clothe  with  verdure,  and  people  with  all 
kinds  of  animate  forms,  such  as  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  and  William  Tells,  or  other  interesting 
individuals  and  tribes.  I  have  a  book,  called 
"  Wonders  of  the  World,"  which  is  my  Alad- 
din's lamp,  and  when  I  take  it  down,  little 
hands  are  clapped  and  bright  eyes  glisten. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  my  other 
six,  who  are  sweet  little  buds  of  promise,  as 
one  can  wrell  imagine;  who  love  to  hear 
stories  about  all  living  things,  from  oysters 
up  through  the  more  intelligent  shell-fish 
that  have  heads  as  well  as  a  foot,  to  small 
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pink  pigs  and  their  mothers,  butterflies,  birds, 
horses,  cows,  unci  fellow-children;  and  to  learn 
that  their  stockings  are  made  of  wool  that 
grew  on  the  back  of  a  lamb,  their  shoes 
of  the  skin  of  a  calf,  their  ribbons 
from  the  coccoons  of  a  moth,  the  table  of  a 
tree,  &c,  &c.  These  little  people  were  com- 
mitted to  my  keeping  directly  out  of  their 
mothers'  or  their  nurses'  arms.  I  am  always 
diffident  about  taking  the  place  of  the  former, 
but  rejoice  to  rescue  babes  from  the  care  of 
the  latter. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  these,  is  how  to 
live  happily  with  each  other  ;  the  next  how 
to  use  language.    It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
till  they  can  read  before  we  begin  this  last  in- 
struction ;  they  love  dearly  to  repeat  the  words 
of  simple  poetry  or  of  poetic  prose,  (Mrs. 
Barbauld  is  my  classic  for  babies,)  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  synthetical  are  their  first 
mental  operations,  and  how  difficult  they  find 
it  to  disentangle  the  words  of  a  short  sentence, 
which  evidently  has  hitherto  been  but  one 
word  of  many  syllables.    Names  of  things 
can  be  made  to  stand  forth  distinctly  before 
other  words,  because  the  objects  of  the  senses 
do;  but  when  I  first  ask  children  of  three  or 
four  years  old  to  make  sentences  and  put  in 
the  and  and,  their  pleasure  in  recognizing  the 
single  word  is  even  greater,  and  they  will 
amuse  themselves  a  great  deal  with  the  ex- 
ercise, running  to  me  to  whisper,  "  just  now  I 
said  the;'  or,  "Charley  said  and':'    If  the 
printed  word  is  pointed  out  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  still  more  interesting,  because  then  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  the  senses,  a  real  thing, 
just  as  much  as  the  book  it  is  printed  in. 
You  know  I  take  the  royal  road  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  art,  and  teach  word*  first, 
not  letters.    I  find  this  a  much  better  as  well 
as  happier  way,  for  a  word  is  a  whole  host  of 
thoughts  to  a  young  child,  and  three  words  in 
a  row  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures.   Bird,  nest, 
tree!  If  a  child  has  ever  played  in  a  meadow, 
or  even  in  a  garden,  or  sat  on  a  grassy  bank 
under  the  window,  or  has  seen  pigeons  fly 
down  into  a  city  street,  what  subject  of  end- 
less conversation  does  this  combination  of 
things  present  !  The  book  that  contains  such 
words,  and  perhaps  a  story,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  is  itself  an  illuminated  volume, 
and  is  immediately  invested  with  a  charm  it 
cannot  lose,  for  what  child  (or  man)  was  ever 
tired  of  ^ the  thought  of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  more  rare  ami  mysterious 

Object,  a  nest  ?    The  warbled  song,  the  downy 

breast,  the  sheltering  wing,  the  snug  retreat, 

have  such  an  analogy  with  the  mother's  carol 
or  lullaby,  the  brooding  bosom,  and  the  be 
loved  arms,  a  child's  dearest  home,  that  every 
sentiment  is  enlisted,  and  a  thousand  tilings, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  may  be  said.    There  is 


no  need  of  pictures  on  such  a  page  as  this.  I 
well  remember  the  shining  pages  of  my  child- 
hood's books, — a  lustre  never  emitted  by 
white  paper  alone.  I  doubt  not  the  ancient 
fancy  of  illuminating  the  works  of  great 
minds  with  gilded  and  scarlet  letters  grew  out 
of  some  such  early  association  with  printed, 
or  rather  written  thoughts; — for  printing  was 
not  known  then. 

I  believe  you  do  not  approve  of  this 
method  of  teaching  to  read  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  a  variety  of  experience  like 
mine  would  make  you  a  convert  to  my  mode. 
I  claim  to  have  discovered  it,  and  the  bright 
little  six  years  old  rogue,  upon  whom  I  tried 
my  first  experiment,  learned  to.  read  in  six 
weeks,  and  every  word  was  an  experience  to 
him,  for  I  made  up  the  lessens  as  we  went  on 
from  day  to  day  right  out  of  his  little  life. 
He  would  scream  with  delight  to  see  what  he 
called  his  words  on  the  sheet  upon  which  I 
daily  printed  a  new  lesson.  I  have  no  doubt 
every  name  of  a  thing  looked  to  him  like  the 
thing  itself,  for  his  imagination  was  a  very 
transmuting  one.  You  would  have  been  as 
amused  at  his  antics  over  the  word  "and"  as 
I  was.  I  only  introduced  such  oysters  of 
words  occasionally  into  my  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, but  he  never  forgot  any  such  useful 
members  of  society,  though  I  think  he  could 
not  have  made  pictures  of  them.  One  great 
point  is,  that  children  are  always  happy  to 
read  in  this  way;  and  to  work  their  little 
brains  against  their  will,  seems  to  me  cruel. 
It  is  quite  an  effort  for  them  to  learn  to  ob- 
serve closely  enough  to  distinguish  such  small 
particulars  even  as  words,  with  which  they 
have  such  vivid  associations,  and  altogether 
an  unnatural  one  to  learn  arbitrary  signs,  to 
which  nothing  already  known  tan  be  attached. 
Until  I  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  beet 
method,  I  always  found  myself  instinctively 
helping  innocent  children  along,  through 
their  first  steps  in  reading,  by  means  which, 
at  the  time,  I  half  thought  were  tricks,  and 
unsafe  indulgences.  I  feared  that  I  was  de- 
priving them  of  some  desirable  and  whole- 
some discipline,  such  as  we  often  hear  of  in 
our  extreme  youth  from  nursery-maids,  who 
tell  stories  of  parents  who  whip  their  children 
every  morning  that  they  may  be  good  all 
day.  But  I  will  never  again  force  helpless 
little  ones,  of  three  or  four  years  old,  to  learn 
the  alphabet  and  the  aha,  untill  every  letter 
is  interesting  to  them  from  the  position  it 
holds  in  some  symbolic  word. 

When  letters  are  learned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  they  are  often  associated  with  some 
image,  as  a  stands  for  <//>/»/''.  h  tor  A<>v,  I  for 
cat;  and  these  associations  may  be  SO  many 
hindrances  (certainly  in  the  case  of  vowels  1  to 
the  next  step  in  the  process,  bec*UM  they 
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musical]  be  unlearned  before  the  letters  can 
be  applied  to  other  words.  In  our  language 
there  are  so  many  silent  letters  in  words,  so 
many  sounds  for  each  vowel,  and  the  alpha- 
betic sound  of  the  consonants  is  so  different 
from  their  sound  of  words,  that  I  do  not  care 
bow  late  the  analysis  is  put  off. 

After  a  while,  I  string  columns  of  little 
words  together,  in  which  the  vowel  has  the 
same  sound,  as  can,  man,  pan,  tan,  and  let 
these  be  the  first  spelling-lessons  ;  but  I  pre- 
fer, even  to  this  mode,  that  of  letting  children 
write  from  dictation  the  words  they  are 
familiar  with  on  a  page.  One  dear  little  boy 
came  to  school  three  months  before  he  wished 
to  read,  or  to  look  at  a  book,  except  for  the 
pictures.  At  last  he  came  into  the  class 
without  an  invitation,  and  has  learned  very 
fast,  and  can  read  better  than  some  children 
who  have  read  longer.  He  is  a  perfect  little 
dumpling,  as  gay  and  happy  as  a  lark  all 
day,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  make  it  a 
task  for  him  to  use  his  brain,  thus  risking  the 
diminution  of  his  rotundity.  He  is  as  wise 
as  a  judge,  though  he  has  not  lost  his  baby 
looks ;  and  he  might  be  made  to  reason  subtlely 
at  an  early  age  I  doubt  not ;  but  I  hope  all 
such  powers  will  be  allowed  to  slumber  peace- 
fully as  yet.  He  is  in  the  mean  time  learn- 
ing to  read  slowly ;  to  print,  to  draw  houses, 
to  repeat  poetry,  to  sing  songs  about  birds, 
bees,  and  lambs,  and  to  have  as  much  fun  be- 
tween these  exercises  as  I  can  furnish  him 
with, — the  latter  is  another  apartment,  of 
course.  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  teach  him 
his  letters.  I  have  a  great  repugnance  to 
letters,  with  their  many  different  sounds,  so 
puzzling  to  the  brain  ; — but  one  day  finding 
he  knew  some  of  them,  I  pointed  to  g,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name  of  it.  He 
said  "  grass,"  which  was  the  first  word  in 
which  he  had  seen  g.  So  w  he  first  called 
"  water,"  for  the  same  reason.  I  gave  him 
their  sounds,  but  not  their  alphabetical  names. 
I  was  obliged  to  give  him  two  sounds  for  g, 
one  hard,  one  soft,  and  he  soon  knew  all  the 
consonants  by  their  powers.  I  hope  he  will 
not  ask  me  anything  about  the  vowels  at 
present.* 

*A1J  these  difficulties,  with  which  I  wrestled  so 
many  years  in  my  character  of  champion  of  child- 
hood, are  entirely  solved  and  done  away  with  by  th« 
more  recently  introduced  method, — introduced  by 
authority  of  a  distinguished  philologist,  of  teaching 
the  Italian  alphabet,  and  always  calling  c  and  g 
hard,  as  the  old  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  done. 
This  mode  is  made  practicable  in  the  "  First  Nur- 
sery Reading  Book,"  and  the  last  edition  of  the 
"  Primer  of  Reading  and  Drawing."  Abundant  ex- 
perience shows  that  reading  taught  in  this  way 
leaves  nothing  to  be  unlearned  in  English,  and 
teaches  an  analysis  of  words  into  letters  which  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  ease  of  the  subsequent 
study  of  European  languages,  to  which  the  sounds 


I  also  cut  out  the  words  children  first  learn, 
as  soon  as  they  can  put  together  a  few  in 
short  sentences,  and  let  them  arrange  them  to 
correspond  with  the  sentences  in  the  book.  I 
have  devoted  one  copy  of  my  Primer  to  this 
purpose,  and  keep  the  words  thus  separated, 
and  pasted  upon  card-board,  tor  such  use. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CLUB  TALK,  OR  FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK. 

BY  J.  G.  HUNT.        5th  mo.,  1869. 
(Continued  from  page  205) 

We  have  said  Marchantia  was  a  dioeceous 
plant;  the  pistillidia, therefore,  must  be  sought 
apart  from  the  antheridia.  The  pistillate 
heads  are  borne  on  pedicels  about  one  inch 
high,  but  unlike  the  antheridial  heads,  these 
carry  on  their  margins  radiate  projections, 
like  spokes  in  a  wheel,  and  on  these  projec- 
tions stomata  in  a  modified  form  are  quite 
abundant.  We  will  make  a  section  through 
the  pistillate  cerebrum  of  Marchantia,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  essential  organs,  and  this  must 
be  done  while  it  is  quite  young  and  its  skull 
tender,  or  we  will  not  find  the  objects  of  our 
search.  This  section  reveals  the  pistillidia  in 
large  number  attached  to  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  head,  resembling  in  form  those  curious 
glass  bottles  the  ladies  have  on  their  tables 
often,  with  long  necks  and  ample  stomachs. 
The  germ  cell  H2S  at  the  bottom  of  these 
bottle-like  organs,  just  as  we  studied  it  in  the 
mosses  and  in  the  ferns.  Immediately  en- 
closing each  pistillidium  is  a  delicate  envelope, 
which  is  the  calyptra;  but  in  Marchantia 
this  calyptra  remains  sessile  and  does  not  rise 
on  the  pedicel  like  we  saw  in  the  mosses. 
Enclosing  the  calyptra  is  the  perianth,  and 
around  all  these  delicate  organs,  which  may 
be  seen  in  our  preparations  in  natural  posi- 
tion, comes  the  involucre  opening  by  two 
valves,  and  with  its  glistening  cellular  mar- 
gin beautifully  lacerate,  and  tinged  with 
crimson  more  chaste  in  color  than  ever  dyed 
the  blood  of  laughing  Aigle,  or  of  her  sister 
Naiads  of  the  springs. 

The  several  parts  we  have  just  described 
bear  various  names  in  the  books,  but  we  have 
followed  Prof.  Gray  in  nomenclature,  because 
he  is  most  simple  in  language,  and  all  have 
access  to  his  works.  The  germ  cell  we  have 
alluded  to  develops  into  the  sporangium,  and 
many  of  these  organs  exist  in  one  head  in 
Marchantia.  They  are  all  borne  on  short 
pedicels,  and  when  mature  rupture  irregularly 
at  the  summit  to  give  exit  to  the  spares  and 
elaters.    Few  sights  among  the  plants  are 

of  the  letters  of  the  Italian  alphabet  apply  almost 
without  an  exception.  Experience  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  given  me  confidence  in  the  general  rule  of 
neve>-  teaching  exceptions  to  anything  until  the  rule 
is  well  understood  and  mastered. 
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more  beautiful  than  the  sporangia  of  Mar- 
chantia when  they  hang  their  ripe  heads 
all  garlanded  with  elaters  and  glittering 
with  spores,  and  if  you  should  ever  meet 
it  in  that  state  in  your  walks,  just  stop  a  min- 
ute to  enjoy  the  revelation.  Slowly  it  splits 
into  irregular  ribbons  of  shining  cells,  imitat- 
ing rudely  the  teeth  of  the  moss,  and  all  its 
[interior  seems  alive  with  twisting,  jostling 
bodies,  crowding  each  other  aside  like  impa- 
itient  children,  or  darting  in  all  directions  like 
tongues  of  invisible  serpents.  If  the  sun  now 
shines  on  the  opening  sporangium,  the  vision 
is  indeed  marvelously  beautiful.  You  will 
see  elaters  carried  off  singly  or  in  clusters  on 
invisible  currents  of  air,  sparkling  and  radi- 
ating like  rays  of  yellow  light  all  streaming 
from  a  common  centre — a  microscopic  aurora — 
veiled  from  unobservant  eyes,  but  revealed  in 
glory  to  him  who  looks  patiently  at  the  com- 
;  mon  things  along  our  pathway  through  this  life. 

Let  us  now  draw  a  little  nearer  in  order  to  look 
at  the  sporangia  before  they  become  mature. 
lEaeh  one  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  oblong,  cells, 
some  of  which  are  narrower  than  the  others; 
these  are  the  cells  in  which  elaters  are  formed. 
"The  protoplasm  first  generates  a  number  of 
starch  granules,  and,  after  a  time,  these  are 
^absorbed,  and  a  double  spiral,  consisting  how- 
ever of  a  single  thread,  is  formed  on  the  walls." 
This  double  spiral,  deposited  on  the  inside  of 
the  cell  wall,  is  the  elater.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  broader  cells  contracts  into  a  number 
of  separate  bodies,  often  arranged  in  double 
rows,  and  these  are  the  mother  cells  in  which 
the  spores  are  formed.  The  sporangium  of 
the  Liverworts,  then,  is  a  more  marvelous 
manufactory  than  that  of  the  ferns  or  the 
mosses.  In  the  Liverworts  two  different 
bodies  are  developed  within  them,  in  the  other 
orders  only  one.  For  a  long  time  the  elaters 
were  supposed  to  bear  some  important  rela- 
tionship to  the  reproduction  of  these  plants, 
but  Arthur  Henfrey  has  removed  all  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  function,  which  is 
simply  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  spores. 
r\Ve  Should  know,  in  passing,  that  elaters  are 
not  confined  to  the  Liverworts,  but  are  found 
tamong  the  Fungi,  as  in  Trichia,  where  they 
tare  branched,  specimens  of  which  we  have  for 
your  examination.  Beautiful  spiral  cells  also 
line  the  insides  of  the  sporangia  in  most  plants 
of  this  order;  and  the  seeds  of  the  wild  sage, 
of  the  elm,  and  Collomia  have  their  under 
garments  woven  of  spiral  cells  which  spring 
open  when  touched  with  water,  and  Split  their 
jackets  into  a,  thousand  fragments.  Is  it  not 
bore  than  curious  to  note  how  tins  spiral  form 

is  being  continually  reproduced? 

Pegatella  grows  also   near  springs,  and 

IS  often  mistaken  for  Ma  reliant  la.  It  has 
broader  fronds — is  only  a  bigger  lizard — than 


the  latter  plant,  and  is  not  often  found,  in 
fruit.  Its  antheridia  sit  in  clusters,  looking 
like  little  warts,  near  the  ends  of  the  fronds. 
Its  sporangia  appear  first  in  conical  bodies 
studding  at  intervals  the  green  fronds,  and 
finally  they  become  elevated  on  pedicels,  and 
pendulous  without  involucres,  and  its  spores 
and  elaters  difier  in  form  and  size  only  from 
those  of  Marchantia.  The  spirals  in  the 
cells  of  the  sporangium  are  very  large  and 
twisted,  reminding  us  under  a  lens,  of  the 
weather-browned  cables  that  hold  our  ships 
at  anchor. 

Fimbriaria  is  a  very  beautiful  member  of 
this  sub-order.  It  grows  on  banks  in  com- 
pany often  with  saxifrage.  Its  involucre  is 
campanulate  with  long  fringes,  its  sporangial 
head  is  pedicillate,  but  each  sporangium  is 
sessile  in  the  head,  and  opens  by  a  circumcis- 
sile  slit  when  ripe.  Its  spores  winged  at  the 
margins,  and  elaters  much  shorter  than  those 
of  Marchantia,  are  as  beautiful  as  any  other 
gifts  coming  from  our  cryptogamic  friends. 

Grimaldia  buries  its  antheridia  in  the  frond, 
being  less  ambitious  about  them,  perhaps, 
than  Marchantia.  Its  pistillate  heads,  ele- 
vated on  short  pedicels,  carry  several  sessile 
sporangia  which  dehisce  by  a  circular  line 
near  the  middle  like  the  anthers  of  Pixidan- 
thera,  and  their  bald  crowns  are  pierced  with 
many  large  and  curious  stomata. 

The  JungermanniaceaB  include  those  charm- 
ing plants  called  the  "  Scale-mosses."  As  our 
thought  currents  turn  towards  the  plants  of 
this  sub-order,  a  little  world  of  singular  beauty 
opens  before  us.  We  will  now  join  hands, 
bringing  with  us  all  our  unspeakable  love  for 
the  plants,  and  enter  within  the  real  crypto- 
gamic Paradise.  Here,  if  anywhere,  are  con- 
centrated all  the  beautiful  forms  which  go  to 
build  up  the  vegetable  kingdom  elsewhere. 
Surely  Flora,  during  some  period  of  her  hap- 
py life,  has. been  gifted  with  tireless  wings  to 
roam  in  wild  freedom  over  the  woods  and 
meadows,  stopping  for  a  while  where  the  vio- 
lets and  Houstonias  grow,  then  onward  again 
to  tropical  climes  where  lovely  orchids  ami 
countless  other  graceful  epiphytes  mould  their 
neat  forms  in  the  hot  sunshine;  culling  thus 
from  her  children  gems  of  special  beauty, 
from  one,  sparkling-  cells  in  cubes,  or  circles, 
or  six-sided  prisms:  from  another,  fragments 
of  perfect  spiral 3  painted  with  richest  amber, 
as  if  to  foreshadow  that  mystic  resin  appointed 
from  geologic  ages  to  be  the  only  tomb  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  unbroken  forms  of  these 
exquisite  plants.  In  this  way,  doubtless,  or 
otherwise,  have  the  scale  •mosses  been  com- 
pleted, and  we  shall  ask  your  attention  as  wo 
present  one  or  two  of  the  sub  order  for 
notice. 

We  ventured  to  inform  you  that  their 
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sporangia  were  solitary  and  opened,  when 
mature,  into  tour  equal  valves,  and  these  are 
the  points  in  which  they  differ  structurally 
from  the  other  Liverworts.  In  some  genera 
— not  all — the  vegetative  portion  is  character- 
istic. The  leaves  are  often  not  frondose,  but  ar- 
ranged in  two  ranks.  In  one  case  the  leaves 
are  arranged  in  a  spiral  that  turns  from  left 
to  right,  and  the  anterior  border  of  each  in- 
terior leaf  is  covered  by  the  posterior  border 
of  that  immediately  above  it;  these  are  suc- 
cubous  leaves.  In  the  other  case  the  spiral 
turns  from  right  to  left,  and  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  each  covers  the  posterior  border  of  the 
one  immediately  above  it;  these  are  called 
incubous  leaves.  Hateful  terms,  but,  like 
darkness,  necessary  in  order  to  show  us  light. 
But  how  shall  we  tell  which  is  right  or  left  in 
these  plants?  Look  on  their  inferior  sur- 
faces as  their  green  stems  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  or  bathe  their  emerald  blades  in  the 
mountain  brook.  Little  scales  called  amphi- 
gastria,  often  traverse  their  surface,  and  if 
these  scales  are  held  next  the  eye  we  can 
easily  locate  right  and  left.  Teeth  and 
graceful  notches  often  ornament  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  and  their  cell  structure  is  more 
beautiful  than  our  words  can  tell. 

Where  all  are  so  charming,  we  know  not 
one  more  truly  graceful  or  attractive  than 
Aneura — so  called  because  destitute  of  a  mid- 
vein  in  its  frond.  We  have  found  it  clinging 
to  decayed  branches  in  the  stream,  bathing 
its  green  and  brittle  leaves  in  the  water.  It 
is  thx.  t'Teen  and  graceful  triton  of  the  vege- 
table world,  and  like  that  little  animal,  damp- 
ness is  its  life  long  delight.  Buried  in  recep- 
tacles attached  to  the  margin  of  the  frond  are 
its  antheridia.  In  the  early  changing  April 
days,  when  the  sunshine  comes  and  goes  fit- 
fully like  the  smiles  of  children,  it  sends  up 
its  sporangium  on  a  thread-like  pedicel,  one 
or  two  inches  high  from  the  matured  pistil- 
lidium,  on  the  under  surface  but  near  the 
edge  of  the  leaf.  Its  involucre  sits  like  a  min- 
iature cup  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  Peri- 
anth none.  Alone,  therefore,  rises  the  oblong 
and  delicate  sporangium,  looking  too  frail  to 
venture  even  that  far  away  from  the  green 
bosom  of  the  plant.  So  rapidly  do  changes 
occur  in  these  plants  when  approaching  ma- 
turity, that  we  must  be  watchful  now  if  we 
would  see  the  crowning  glory  in  the  brief 
drama  of  Aneura's  life.  The  sharpest  sight 
will  not  detect  slit  or  crack  in  the  sporangium 
at  first,  but  presently  four  minute  points  be- 
come apparent  at  the  top  ;  these  increase  in 
size  until  four  fatal  seams  run  down  its  sides, 
dividing  it  into  four  equal  valves,  each  one 
bearing  at  the  top,  bands  of  quivering  elaters 
gemmed  with  round  spores,  but  still  uniting 
in  final  embrace  the  roof-tree  that  once  en- 


closed them,  and  bridging  with  clasping 
spirals  the  now  empty  and  withered  sporan- 
gium. Aneura  now  speaks  with  a  thousand 
tongues — speaks  of  something  that  is  irretriev- 
able ;  of  a  deed  clone,  of  an  act  that  is  accom- 
plished and  now  woven  in  the  joyous  or  sad 
garland  of  our  remembrances  forever;  for 
not  all  the  world  in  its  wisdom  could  put 
back  in  that  sporangium  all  Aneura's  brown 
brains  again. 

In  the  mosses  we  saw  there  was  a  spore 
sack  inside  of  the  sporangium,  the  Liverworts 
are  destitute  of  this,  and  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, as  in  Anthoceros,  is  a  columella 
found.  If  we  could  not  show  you  the  lining 
cells  on  the  interior  of  Aneura's  sporangium, 
we  would  pass  over  them  in  silence,  no  mere 
words  can  convey  an  idea  of  their  surprising 
beauty.  Golden  threads  wind  in  tangled 
spirals  or  curving  bands  through  cells  whose 
transparent  walls  are  tinged  with  chocolate 
and  faintest  amber,  mellowing  the  passing 
light  like  tinted  glass  in  some  old  cathedral 
window.  Each  cell  is  a  spring  to  force  back 
the  valves  in  order  to  liberate  the  spores,  and 
so  ample  is  their  united  action  when  the  right 
time  comes,  that  the  valves  are  often  com- 
pletely everted. 

As  Aneura  passes  out  of  fruit,  Pellea  begins 
to  scatter  her  gigantic  spores  from  the  wet 
rocks.  It  is  abundant  in  our  locality.  The 
refreshing  water  drops  perpetually  bathe  its 
leaves  ;  it  therefore  is  without  stomata.  Its 
sporangium  is  globose  and  quite  large,  and  is 
elevated  on  a  pedicel,  often  two  or  three  inches 
high.  Its  spores  are  perhaps  the  largest 
among  the  Liverworts,  and  are  filled  with 
large  granules.  They  remain  mingled  with 
the  long  elaters  lying  on  the  expanded  four- 
valved  sporangium  long  after  it  has  opened, 
looking  like  little  imps  of  the  rocks,  whose 
heads  are  frizzled  with  hair  turned  brown 
with  age. 

In  the  oblong  sporangium  of  Steetzia  there 
are  no  spiral  cells,  and  it  therefore  generally 
remains  closed  after  maturity,  but  in  all  the 
species  of  Liverworts  where  spiral  springs  line 
the  sporangia,  these  organs  fly  open  in  order 
to  discharge  the  spores.  And  is  not  this  a 
beautiful  provision  of  nature? 

!C  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  won  Irons, 
God  hath  written  in  the  stars  above  ; 
But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us, 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love." 

Professor  Gray  figures  the  open  sporangi- 
um of  Steetzia  with  five  valves — we  have 
never  seen  but  four  in  the  same  plant — and 
doubtless  that  diagrammatic  error  will  be 
perpetuated  in  all  the  books. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  charming  plants  is 
entirely  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  interest 
you  much  in  them.     We  have  imperfectly 
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sketched  the  subject  with  a  dull  pencil  just 
as  it  has  lain  in  our  mind,  and  we  have 
Jacked  time  and  inclination  to  dig  deep]}7 
in  the  books,  feeling  quite  conscious  that  not 
much  of  value  has  been  said.  AVe  have  pre- 
pared for  our  study  natural  specimens  illus- 
trating these  minute  structure  of  the  plants, 
for  thus  only  can  we  appreciate  their  marvel- 
ous beauty. 

In  the  Liverworts  the  antherozoids  were 
first  discovered  by  Schmidel,  who  published 
figures  of  many,  and  subsequent  observers 
have  seen  them  enter  the  pistillidia. 

We  must  allude  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
Liverworts  before  concluding  our  sketch.  In 
the  mosses  we  saw  the  spore  had  two  coats  ; 
here  it  has  only  one,  and  in  germination  gives 
rise  directly  to  the  plant,  forming  no  prothal- 
lus,  as  do  the  ferns  and  Equisetaca  and  club- 
mosses.  Mohl  and  Hen  fry  have  worked  out 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  Transactions  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,  vols.  xiii.  and  xxii.,  and  in 
general  it  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  mosses, 
We  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
spores  in  cryptogams;  one  that  produces  only 
the  prothallus,  and  the  other  which  results 
directly  in  the  perfect  plant — these  latter  only 
bear  any  resemblance  to  seeds — and  both 
kinds  are  not  found  in  the  same  natural 
order. 

The  green  buds  we  saw  lying  like  eggs  in  the 
conceptacles  of  Marchantia,  grow  directly  into 
plants,  when  the  rain-drops  or  accident  turn 
them  out  of  their  pretty  homes,  and  sometimes 
they  grow  like  natural  grafts  while  lying  in 
the  bosom  of  the  parent  plant.  Buds  appear, 
moreover,  on  the  leaves,  like  in  some  mosses 
and  ferns,  and  growth  takes  place  in  that 
manner. 

And  how  assuring  it  is  to  thus  learn  that 
nature  provides  many  ways  to  secure  the  safe- 
ty of  the  little  ones.  Making  thus  sure  that 
all  the  waste  places — if  there  can  be  any  such 
— shall  smile  with  greenness,  and  wherever 
the  life-giving  water  kisses  even  the  desert's 
dry  lip,  there  will  our  friends  be  found  to 
gladden  and  instruct  us  on  our  great  journey. 


FLOWERS. 

Flowers  teach  us  the  tenderness  of  God's 
character.  If  lie  had  made  nothing  of  this 
kind,  if  His  works  had  been  for  bare  utility, 
and  had  consisted  of  coarse  and  more  sub- 
stantial creations  only,  the  tender  side  of  the 
divine  character  would  have  failed  of  the  reve- 
lation it  now  has  in  nature.  You  cannot  come 
across  a  delicate,  trembling  flower  in  the  shade 
of  a  wood,  so  email  that  your  heel  could  crush 
out  its  life  with  one  careless  stop,  but  thai  you 
will  think  how  gentle  ( rod  must,  be,  who  made 
this  flower  in  its  exquisite  beauty  to  live  there, 


and  daily  cares  for  it  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  providence. 

Following  the  same  idea,  the  sleep  of  the 
flowers  touches  our  sympathies.  Many  of 
them  at  night  will  fold  their  petals  closely 
together,  and  like  the  darlings  of  a  kind 
mother,  repose  trustfully  in  the  care  ol  their 
Creator.  And  during  the  long,  dark  night, 
they  gather  the  dews  which  distil  in  the  quiet 
air,  and  when  day  comes,  the  first  beams  of 
the  morning  fall  on  millions  of  glittering 
drops,  and  flash  back  from  leaf,  and  bud,  and 
petal,  and  grassy  blade  in  such  brilliance  that 
the  whole  waving  and  nodding  field  of  bloom- 
ing beauty  seems  dressed  in  gems  more  re- 
splendent than  any  dream  of  oriental  mag- 
nificence. So  it  may  be  with  us,  if  in  the 
night  of  this  somewhat  sombre  life,  we  draw- 
to  ourselves  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace.  We 
may  hope  that  when  eternity  fully  dawns,  the 
morning  light  of  our  Father's  love  will  glance 
upon  these  jewels  which  we  have  gathered 
near  the  cross,  and  so  light  them  up  as  to 
cover  us  with  glory. 

GATHERING  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

BY  M    E.  HATHEWAY. 

In  April,  when  the  days  were  bright, 
And  growing  longer  in  their  s-cope, 

When  buds  were  shaking  eff  their  sleep, 
And  all  the  airs  weie  full  of  hope  ; 

We  walked  together,  you  and  I, 

In  mood  that  sometimes  pensive  grew  ; 

For  memories  of  a  gladness  past, 
Eclipsed  the  present  to  our  view. 

By  crooked  foot-paths  faintly  traced, 

Our  way  along  the  fields  we  took  ; 
Climbed  broken  fence  and  loosened  wall, 

Aud  crossed  the  shallow,  gliding  brook. 

We  reached  the  hills,  beneath  whose  base 
The  river  flows  with  ceaseless  sound, 

And  knowing  the  enchanted  spot, 
Knelt  with  our  faces  to  the  ground. 

For  those  who  come  with  lofty  tread, 

And  careless  undiscerning  eyes. 
May  often  go  with  empty  hands, 

Nor  find  this  treasure  where  it  lies. 

We  brushed  the  withered  leaves  away, 

Old  remnants  of  a  worn  out  year, 
And  shouted  with  ecstatic  glee, 

"The  ilower  is  here!  the  flower  is  here." 

When  crowned  with  spoils  we  homeward  went, 
Our  thoughts  assumed  a  gayer  hue  : 

Beneath  the  magic  touch  of  Spring 
Relief  and  coinage  bloomed  anew. 

Among  all  blossoms  of  the  years, 

Say,  where  shall  I  another  tind. 
\Yhose  sweetness  thus  the  senses  charms, 

Whose  energies  content  the  mind. 

Nature's  brave  messenger,  that  tells 

Ol  present  good,  and  good  to  he; 
Whose  brief  companionship  excites 

The  brave  desire  in  you  and  tne, 

That  we  might  cast  old  habits  off 
To  let  a  nobler  growth  appear  ; 
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And  greet  all  seasons  with  the  thought, 
"  The  flower  is  here  !  the  flower  is  here." 

—  Taunt m  Gazette. 

nature's  toilet. 

Gathering  will,  sweet  flowers, 

All  fresh  with  diamond  dew  ; 
The  daisy  and  convolvulus 

And  drooping  bi  lls  of  blue  : 
Weaving  them  into  a  garland 
As  if  they  were  jewels  rare, 
And  then  bending  over  the  streamlet 
To  wreath  them  round  her  hair; 
A  prettier  sight 
Or  a  face  more  bright 
Had  never  been  mirrored  there. 
Heart-weary  of  glare  and  fashion, 

Heart  weary  of  worl  lly  strife, 
We  sometimes  sigh  for  the  vanished 

Contentment  of  early  life  ; 
For  tastes  as  pure  and  as  simple, 

With  which  to  beguile  the  hours, 
As  when  in  the  days  of  childhood 
Our  crown  was  a  ctown  of  flowers  ! 
And  we  found  our  pleasures 
In  those  fair  treasures 
Which  Nature  around  us  showers. 
And  yet,  if  we  will,  sweet  Nature 

Is  as  ready  to  bless  us  now 
As  when  we  entwined  her  blossoms 

Of  beauty  arouud  our  brow  ; 
And  our  hearts  may  be  fresh  and  tender 

And  our  feeliugs  as  warmly  glow, 
As  when  we  played  in  the  meadows, 
All  careless  of  wealth  and  show  ; 
And  in  life's  full  stream 
Heaven  still  may  gleam 
As  it  did  long  years  ago. 

—  Weekly  Transcript. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friands'  Intelligencer. 

New  York,  May  15th,  1869. 

Esteemed  Friends — I  saw  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer of  17th  ult.  that  a  thousand  sparrows 
had  been  imported,  for  increase,  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  first  notice  I  have 
seen  of  the  sparrows  in  connection  with  that 
city.  Here  they  are  great  favorites,  having 
rid  us  of  that  pest  the  worms  that  infested 
and  stripped  of  foliage  the  trees  of  our  public 
parks  and  promenades.  Many  of  our  citizens 
take  great  pains  to  provide  the  little  creatures 
with  houses  to  live  in,  each  apartment  in 
which  should  be  six  inches  square,  as  they — 
for  warmth  in  winter — fill  them  full  of  fibres, 
feathers,  <fec,  making  a  nest  in  the  centre  ; 
thus  surrounded,  their  warmth  is  preserved  in 
intense  cold  weather. 

Oar  country  friends,  when  they  visit  us  at 
the  annual  gathering,  will  see  elevated  on 
the  lawn  of  Fifteenth  street  meeting  house 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  sparrow 
homes  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is 
compact  and  plain,  yet  really  beautiful,  and 
was  found  there  by  the  resident  caretaker, 
at  early  morn,  some  weeks  since ;  the  author 
as  yet  remaining  almost  an  entire  secret. 


I  enclose  herewith  a  slip  cut  from  the 
Evening  Post  of  23d  ult.,  which  contains  some 
information  about  "  our  sparrows." 

1  trust  you  will  lend  the  aid  of  your  valu- 
able paper  in  educating  the  people  how  to 
make  comfortable  the  little  strangers  who 
have  come  among  us  to  benefit  us  in  the 
summer,  and  to  make  pleasant  the  dreary 
winter  days  with  their  chirrup  and  chatter. 
With  respect,  D.  D.  W. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

THE  SPARROWS  AND  THEIR  ENEMTES. 

The  sparrows  are  beginning  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  kind  treatment  they  are  receiv- 
ing from  our  citizens.  Houses  unoccupied 
by  them  for  years  are  now  full  of  lively  and 
happy  tenants,  particularly  from  Fourteenth 
to  Fortieth  streets.  The  first  broods  are 
hatched,  and  the  parents  are  busy  in  carry- 
ing food  and  water  to  them  from  morning 
until  night.  Two  handsome  bird  castles 
have  recently  been  erected  in  Gramercy 
Park.  One  of  remarkable  good  taste  and 
arrangement  was  erected  in  the  night  last 
week  by  some  unknown  friend  and  lover  of 
birds,  within  the  grounds  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting-House,  corner  East  Fifteenth  street 
and  Stuyvesant  Square.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  see  these  good  people  thus  providing  for 
the  birds.  It  is  pronounced  by  good  judges 
to  be  the  most  beautiful,  durable  (being  made 
of  iron)  and  appropriate  house  for  the  spar- 
rows that  has  ever  been  erec'el,  and  will  ac- 
commodate over  two  hundred  birds,  and  is 
well  worth  going  to  see. 

A  destructive  raid  was  made  on  the  spar- 
rows one  night  last  week  by  their  enemies, 
the  cats  or  owls.  If  owls,  they  would  have 
carried  off  their  prey.  If  cats,  evidences  of 
the  slain  would  have  been  visible.  A  dozen 
mutilated  bodies  of  these  birds  were  found  in 
front  of  the  very  large  and  fine  ivy  vines  on 
the  north  side  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  corner  Twelfth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  vines  are  in  a  disturbed  state 
and  appear  to  be  deserted  by  the  sparrows. 
This  proves  that  the  bird  houses  are  safest, 
from  which  their  enemies  cannot  catch  them. 
Every  park  in  this  and  our  neighboring 
cities  should  at  once  be  well  supplied  with 
good  houses  for  them,  and  also  a  good  supply 
of  pure  water. 

"  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests, 
and  not  comforted,"  "  rest  in  the  Lord  and 
wait  patiently  for  Him."  "  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  as  one  who  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you"  Through  sorrow,  God 
is  hallowing  you  unto  Himself.  Through  sor- 
row God  is  preparing  your  spirit  to  be  a  ves- 
sel for  the  service  of  His  tender  charities  and 
compassions. 
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INDIAN  TRAILERS. 

An  army  surgeon  in  Dacotah  writes  to  the 
Hudson  Star  this  account  of  these  prairie  de- 
tectives : 

"  The  most  extraordinary  skill  that  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  part  of  the  country,  either  by 
the  white  man  or  red  native,  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  trailing.  Here  it  may  be  accounted 
an  art  as  much  as  music,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture is  in  the  East.  The  Indian  or  trapper 
that  is  a  shrewd  trailer,  is  a  man  of  close  ob- 
servation, quick  perception,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion. As  he  goes  along,  nothing  escapes  his 
observation,  and  what  he  sees  and  hears  he 
accounts  for  immediately.  Often  not  another 
step  is  taken  until  a  mystery  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  this  line  is  fairly  solved.  The 
Indian  trailer  will  stand  still  for  hours  in 
succession,  to  account  for  certain  traces  or 
efie^ts  in  tracks,  and  sometimes  give  to  the 
matter  unremitting  attention  for  days  and 
weeks. 

"  I  have  ridden  several  hundred  miles  with 
an  experienced  guide  and  trailer,  Hack,  whom 
I  interrogated  upon  many  points  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  art.  Nearly  all  tracks  I  saw, 
either  old  or  new,  as  a  novice  in  the  art,  I 
questioned  him  about.  In  going  to  the  Nio- 
brara River  we  crossed  the  track  of  an  In- 
dian pony.  My  guide  followed  the  track  a 
few  miles,  and  then  said,  4  It's  a  stray,  black 
horse,  with  a  long  bushy  tail,  nearly  starved 
to  death,  has  a  split  hoof  of  the  left  fore  foot, 
and  goes  very  lame,  and  he  passed  here  early 
this  morning.'  Astonished  and  incredulous, 
I  asked  him  the  reasons  for  knowing  these 
particulars  by  the  tracks  of  the  animal,  when 
he  replied  :  '  It  was  a  stray  horse,  because  it 
did  not  go  in  a  direct  line ;  his  tail  was  long, 
for  he  dragged  it  over  the  snow  ;  in  brushing 
against  a  bush  he  left  some  of  his  hair,  which 
shows  its  color.  He  was  very  hungry,  for 
in  going  along,  he  has  nipped  at  those  high, 
dry  weeds,  which  horses  seldom  eat.  The 
fissure  of  the  left  fore  foot  left,  also,  its  track, 
and  the  depth  of  the  indenture  shows  the  de- 
gree of  his  lameness  ;  and  his  track  shows  he 
was  here  this  morning,  when  the  snow  was 
hard  with  frost.' 

"  At  another  place  we  came  across  an  In- 
dian track,  and  he  said  :  '  It  was  an  old  Yank- 
ton who  came  across  the  Missouri  last  even- 
ing to  look  at  his  traps.  In  coming  over  he 
carried  in  his  right  hand  a  trap,  and  in  his 
left  a  lasso  to  catch  a  pony  with,  he  had  lost. 
He  returned  without  finding  the  horse,  hut 
had  caught  in  the  trap  he  had  out,  a  prairie 
wolf,  which  he  carried  home  on  his  back,  and 
a  bundle  of  kinikinic  wood  in  his  right  hand.' 
Then  he  gave  his  reasons:  1  1  know  ho  is  old, 
by  the  impression  his  gait  has  made,  and  a 
Yankton  by  that  of  his  moocassitl.   I  Ic  is  from 


the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  there  are  no 
Yanktons  on  this  side.  The  trap  he  carried 
struck  the  snow  now  and  then,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  he  came,  showing  that 
he  did  not  find  the  pony.  A  drop  of  blood 
in  the  centre  of  his  tracks  shows  that  he 
carried  the  wolf  on  his  back,  and  the  bundle 
of  kinikinic  wood  he  used  for  a  staff  for  sup- 
port, and  catching  a  wolf,  shows  that  he  had 
traps  out.' 

"  4  But,'  I  asked, '  how  do  you  know  it  is  a 
wolf,  why  not  a  fox,  or  a  coyotte,  or  even  a 
deer?'  Said  he,  '  If  it  had  been  a  fox,  or  coy- 
otte, or  any  other  small  game,  he  would  have 
slipped  the  head  of  the  animal  in  his  waist- 
belt,  and  so  carried  it  by  his  side,  and  not  on 
his  shoulders.  Deer  are  not  caught  by  traps, 
but  if  it  had  been  a  deer,  he  would  not  have 
crossed  this  high  hill,  but  would  have  gone 
back  by  way  of  the  ravine,  and  the  load 
would  have  made  his  steps  still  more  totter- 
ing.' 

"Another  Indian  track  we  saw  twenty 
miles  west  of  this,  he  put  this  serious  con- 
struction upon  :  '  He  is  an  upper  Indian — a 
prowling  horse-thief — carried  a  double  shot- 
gun, and  is  a  rascal  that  killed  some  white 
men  lately,  and  passed  here  one  week  ago  ; 
for,'  said  he,  '  a  lone  Indian  in  these  parts  is 
on  mischief,  and  generally  on  the  look- out 
for  horses.  He  had  on  the  shoes  of  a  white 
man,  whom  he  had  in  all  probability  killed, 
but  his  steps  are  those  of  an  Indian.  Going 
through  the  ravine,  the  end  of  his  gun  hit 
into  the  deep  snow.  A  week  ago  we  had  a 
very  warm  day,  and  the  snow  being  soft,  he 
made  these  deep  tracks  ;  ever  since  it  has 
been  intensely  cold  weather,  which  makes 
very  shallow  tracks.'  I  suggested  that  per- 
haps he  bought  those  shoes.  1  Indians  don't 
buy  shoes,  and  if  they  did  they  would  not 
buy  them  as  large  as  those  were,  for  Indians 
have  very  small  feet.'  The  most  noted  trader 
of  this  country  was  Paul  Daloria,  a  half- 
breed,  who  died  under  my  hands,  of  Indian 
consumption,  last  summer.  I  have  spoken  of 
him  in  a  former  letter.  At  one  time  1  rode 
with  him,  and  trailing  was  natural lv  the  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation.  I  begged  to  trail 
with  him  an  old  track  over  the  prairie,  in 
order  to  learn  its  history.  1  had  hardly  made 
the  proposition,  when  he  drew  up  his  horse, 
which  was  at  a  ravine,  and  said.  '  Well,  here 
is  an  old  elk  track.  Let  us  get  off"  our  hors<  3 
and  follow  it.'  "\Ve  followed  it  but  a  lew 
rods,  when  he  said  it  was  exactly  a  month 
old,  and  made  at  twoo'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  lie  knew,  as  then  we  had  our  last  rain, 
and  at  the  hour  named  the  ground  was  softer 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  track  hi  fore  us 
was  then  made.  lie  broke  up  here  ami  there 
clusters  of  grass  that  lay  in  the  path  uf  the 
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truck,  and  showed  me  the  dry  ends  of  some, 
the  stumps  of  others,  and  by  numerous  other 
small  items  accounted  tor  many  circumstances 
that  astonished  me.  We  followed  the  trail 
for  over  a  mile.  Now  and  then  we  saw  that 
a  wolf,  a  fox,  and  other  animals,  had  prac- 
ticed their  trailing  instincts  on  the  elk's 
tracks.  Here  and  there  he  would  show  me 
where  a  snake,  a  rat,  and  a  prairie  dog  had 
crossed  the  track.  Nothing  had  followed  or 
crossed  the  track  that  the  quick  eye  of  Dalo- 
ria  did  not  detect.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  habits  of  all  the  animals  that  had  left 
their  footprints  on  the  track,  also  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  since  the  elk  passed,  and  the 
effect  of  sunshine,  winds,  aridity,  sand  storms, 
and  other  influences  that  had  a  bearing  on 
these  tracks."— Exchange  paper. 


The  first  great  lesson  a  young  man  should 
learn  is  that  he  knows  nothing.  The  earlier 
and  the  more  thoroughly  this  lesson  is  learnt 
the  better.  A  home-bred  youth,  growing  up 
in  the  light  of  parental  admiration,  with  every- 
thing to  foster  his  vanity  and  self-esteem,  is 
surprised  to  find,  and  often  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  superiority  of  other  people. 
But  he  is  compelled  to  learn  his  own  insig- 
nificance ;  his  airs  are  ridiculed,  his  blunders 
exposed,  his  wishes  disregarded,  and  he  is 
made  to  cut  a  sorry  figure,  until  his  self-con- 
ceit is  abased,  and  he  feels  that  he  knows  no- 
thing. 

_  .-««*~.  

Life  is  like  a  fountain  fed  by  a  thousand 
streams  that  perish  if  one  be  dried.  It  is  a 
silver  cord  twisted  with  a  thousand  strings, 
that  part  asunder  if  one  be  broken. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 


last  report, 

From  City  contributions   28  50 

"    Friends  of  Gwynedd,  Pa    19  10 

<<    ■         "     Chester,  N.  J   52  00 

<<  "     New  Garden   6  00 

<<  "     London  Grove   3  00 

<<  "     Horsham   81  55 

"  Lutheran  Church,  New  Wilmington,  Pa  35  00 

"    Sarah  Hunt,  Moorestown,  N.  J   5  00 

"    Nathaniel  Barney   20  00 

"    Reub-n  Wilson,  Millville,  Pa   5  00 

"    T.  Kirk,  Centre  Co  ,  Pa    5  00 

"    A  Frie  id,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa   10  00 

"    S.  S.  Fanbury,  111   8  00 


Total.  $278  15 


Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  5th  mo.  31,  1869. 


ITEMS. 

Both  Presbyterian  Assemblies  at  New  York,  on 
the  27th  ult.,  adopted  a  plan  for  a  re-union  of  the 
separated  bodies,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presby- 
teries for  ratification. 


Pkofkssor  Agassiz,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
fish  culture  in  America, 'by  announcing  his  helief 
that  fish  as  food  feeds  the  brain,  is  a  restorative  of 
weakened  cerebral  functions,  and  adds  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers  generally.  He  has  also  stated  that 
the  drinking  of  water  in  limestone  regions  enlarges 
the  skeleton.—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Professor  Horsford  describes  in  the  Scientific 
American  a  very  simple  and  curious  contrivance  to 
show  the  phenomena  of  interference,  illustrating 
how  two  systems  of  waves  will  counteract  each 
other,  producing  in  water  a  smooth  surface,  or 
silence  if  the  waves  be  those  of  sound,  or  darkness 
if  the  interfering  waves  be  those  of  light.  He  hangs 
a  string  across  a  doorway,  so  that  it  will  hang  slack 
— being,  perhaps,  a  quarter  longer  than  the  width  of 
the  doorway.  The  string  must  be  attached  to  tacks 
or  hooks  at  equal  heights  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
doorway.  At  a  distance  of  three  inches  each  side 
of  the  middle  of  the  string  attach  a  string  two  feet 
long  and  with  a  weight  at  the  end,  say  an  apple, 
spool  or  ball.  The  apparatus  is  now  complete.  If 
the  two  balls  be  made  to  swing  together,  they  will 
form  a  pendulum,  having  the  length  of  the  distance 
from  the  balls  to  the  level  of  the  tacks.  But  if  one 
be  made  to  swing  alone  it  will  start  the  second 
swinging,  and  the  first  will  be  brought  to  rest:  but 
after  a  few  oscillations  the  second  will  put  the  first 
again  in  motion,  and  itself  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  and  this  alternation  of  motion  and  rest  will  be 
kept  up.  In  this  case  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is 
less.  The  experiment  can  be  varied  in  many  ways, 
as  by  shortening  one  string,  Avhen  neither  pendulum 
will  come  to  absolute  rest,  but  there  will  be  alterna- 
ting maxima  and  minima  of  motion  ;  or  by  drawing 
one  ball  further  out  than  the  other;  or  by  letting 
the  balls  swing  in  the  line  of  the  doorway,  instead 
of  across  it;  or  by  letting  them  swing  diagonally, 
in  which  case  the  phenomena  are  wonderfully  in- 
teresting, but  difficult  to  describe,  involving  two 
sets  of  maxima  and  minima.  Our  readers  will  find 
this  a  pretty  and  instructive  parlor  experiment. — 
N.  Y.  Independent. 

The  Suez  Canal. — One  more  stage,  says  the 
Times,  in  the  progress  towards  completion  of  the 
Suez  Canal  has  to  be  recorded.  On  Thursday  the 
18th  of  Fifth  month  last,  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  admitted  into  the  Bitter  Lakes  with 
perfect  success,  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  a  numerous  company.  One  of  the  chief 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  has  thus 
been  surmounted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
a  short  time  the  canal  will  be  open,  at  least  for  ves- 
sels of  a  certain  tonnage,  the  whole  length  from  Port 
Laid  to  Suez.  Those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  canal  may  remember  that  in  August,  1867,  an 
official  statement  was  made  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  works.  The  completion  of  the  canal 
was  fixed  for  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year, 
1869.  The  canal  had  obtained  its  full  breadth  of 
100  metres  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lake  Timsah, 
and  would  be  at  once  continued  onward  to  the  place 
called  Serapeum  and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  part 
of  the  promise  has  been  duly  fulfilled,  and  already, 
in  the  Spring  of  1869,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean are  flowing  into  these  lakes,  or  rather  salt 
marshes,  which  they  will  take  many  weeks  to  fill. 
The  remainder  of  the  excavation  does  not  present 
any  remarkable  difficulties,  and  one  may  therefore 
consider  that  the  work  will  be  completed  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  opened  to  the  ships  of  the  world. 
LitteWs  Living  Age. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  RICHARDSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  212  ) 

One  remarkable  passage  occurs  to  my 
thoughts,  which  happened  thus:  my  father 
having  been  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting  and 
come  home,  he,  as  his  manner  was,  put  me  or 
my  brother  upon  reading  the  priest's  text, 
which  had  been  that  day  in  Daniel,  concern- 
ing his  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  for  his 
not  regarding  the  king's  decree,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven  with 
his  windows  open  towards  Jerusalem,  after  his 
wonted  manner.  My  father  made  his  observa- 
tions as  my  brother  read,  and  very  much 
magnified  Daniel,  and  said,  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  in  him,  but  that  there  were  none  such  as 
him  in  these  our  days.  I  owned  that  he  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  man,  but  that  there 
were  none  endowed  with  a  measure  of  the 
same  spirit  in  any  degree;  in  that  I  dissented 
from  him,  and  gave  my  father  a  brief  account 
of  the  many  sufferings  of  our  Friends,  «some 
of  which  were  past,  and  sonic  then  under  suf- 
ferings for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  which  they  bore  lor  him,  and 
especially  the  great  sufferings  of  our  dear 
friends  in  JNew  England,  viz»j  hard  imprison- 
ments, cruel  whippings,  cutting-off  ears,  ban- 
ishment if  they  returned  into  New  England 

anymore:  and   I  showed  him   likewi.se,  how 

they  put  lo  death  Marmaduke  Stephenson, 
William  Robinson,    William  Leddra,  and 

Mary  Dyer,  (or  no  other  cause  but  laboring 


to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  power 
of  God,  to  His  Light,  Grace,  and  Holy  Spirit 
in  their  hearts,  and  laboring  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple from  persecution,  pride,  and  every  evil 
work  and  way,  to  live  a  self-denying,  humble 
life,  a  life  agreeable  to  the  Christianity  they 
professed, — this  was  the  purport  or  substance 
of  the  service  they  were  called  to,  and  so  deep- 
ly suffered  for;  from  whence  I  interred,  tin  re 
was  somewhat  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man  in 
these  days  as  there  was  in  Daniel,  and  many 
more  formerly,  which  helped  ami  bore  them 
up  in  their  great  sufferings.  Now  my  father 
confessed,  it  was  true  some  suffered  for  good, 
and  some  for  evil  ;  and  withal  said,  he  had 
now  lived  to  the  age  of  about  sixty-five  years, 
and  although  he  heard  us  telling  of  a  princi- 
ple, or  light  within,  yet  lie  knew  not  what  it, 
was.  I  replied  very  meekly,  it'  he  would  hear 
me,  I  would  tell  him  what  it  was:  which  I 
did  in  the  words  following:  When  at  any 
time  thou  hast  been  under  a  temptation  to 
put  thy  hand  to  steal  or  to  lie  for  advantage, 
or  by  provocation  to  swear,  or  any  evil  work 
or  word,  hast,  not  thou  found  something  in 
thee  that  hath  showed  thee  thou  oughtest  not 
to  have  said  or  done  so,  Which  it'  thou  hadst 
taken  heed  lo,  and  not  said  or  done  wrong, 
hast  thou  not  found  great  peace  and  inward 
comfort  in  thy  mind?  Hut  if  thou  hast  said 
or  done  wrong,  hast  not  thou  found  great  di>- 
quietness  and  trouble  of  mind  ?    This  is  the 
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inward  principle,  light,  or  grace,  that  God  hafh 
placed  in  man  to  help  and  direct  him,  which 
we  the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  do  hold 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  My  father 
smote  his  hands  together,  and  confessed  it 
was  true.  .... 

Some  little  time  before  the  marriage  of  my 
mother,  I  was  brought  into  the  public  work 
of  the  ministry,  concerning  which  I  had  many 
reasonings,  being  young,  scarce  eighteen  years 
old,  and  naturally  of  a  stammering  tongue, 
which  I  could  not  overcome,  although  I  had 
used  what  endeavors  lay  in  my  power  as  a 
man,  considering  my  years  and  education,  all 
would  not  do  until  the  Truth  helped  me;  but 
after  many  conflicts,  great  troubles  and 
temptations,  the  worst  I  ever  met  with,  and 
the  most  piercing  sorrow  I  ever  had  yet  been 
in  since  1  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bless- 
ed Truth  was,  when  through  reasonings,  diso- 
bedience, and  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
and  answer  the  Lord's  requirings,  He  in  dis- 
pleasure took  away  from  me  the  comfort  of 
His  Holy  Presence  for  several  months  together. 
Oh  !  the  tribulations  and  penetrating  troubles 
I  met  withal  in  this  condition  ;  no  tongue  is 
able  to  express,  no,  nor  the  heart  of  any  finite 
creature  is  able  to  conceive  the  depth  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  heart-piercing  and  wounding 
sorrows  I  was  in.  I  thought  my  state  was  as 
bad  as  Jonah's,  for  surely  if  there  be  a  hell 
upon  earth,  I  was  in  it :  what  greater  hell  can 
be  here  to  a  quickened  soul  and  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  who  has  tasted  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  powers,  in  a  de- 
gree, of  the  world  to  come,  than  to  be  de- 
prived thereof,  and  think  they  are  fallen  away 
from  this  state?  I  could  scarcely  believe  I 
should  ever  have  repentance  granted  to  me, 
or  be  restored  again  into  the  love  and  favor 
of  God,  when  I  found  that  River  of  Life  dried 
up,  as  to  me,  which  did  before  not  only  make 
me,  but  even  all  the  whole  City  of  God,  truly 
glad  ;  but  being  left  under  an  apprehension  of 
the  Lord's  displeasure,  and  in  part  a  partaker 
of  the  terrors  of  His  wrath,  oh  !  I  thought, 
surely  the  very  mountains,  and  even  the  hills, 
were  not  sufficient  (if  they  could  have  been 
put  into  the  scales  or  balance)  to  have 
weighed  against  my  troubles  and  afflictions, 
they^  were  so  great;  but  as  the  Lord  had  by 
His  judgments  brought  me  in  a  good  degree 
from  the  vice  and  vanity  of  this  world,  now 
by  His  judgments  He  made  me  willing  to 
give  up  to  answer  his  requirings  in  part,  and 
in  my  obedience  to  Him  I  began  to  feel  some 
comfort  of  love  and  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  myself  and  in  His  people,  who 
were  brought  to  be  partakers  of  the  like  fel- 
lowship. 

Now  I  return  to  the  matter  about  my  being 
turned  out  of  my  father's  house,  which  I  men- 


tioned before,  but  was  willing  to  keep  this 
solemn  account  entire,  with  it  may  be  a  cau- 
tion to  all  in  whom  the  Lord  is  at  work  in 
the  same  manner,  not  to  reason  or  gainsay  so 
much  as  I  did,  but  to  give  up  freely  and 
cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God.  When  1  saw  I 
must  turn  out,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  ac- 
quaint some  worthy  Friends  with  it,  lest  any 
undue  reflections  should  be  cast  upon  the 
Truth,  or  Friends,  or  myself,  that  if  so,  these 
Friends  might  be  able  to  contradict  them  ;  so 
I  acquainted  Sebastian  Ellethorp,  and  that 
worthy  man  and  minister  of  the  Gospel  Ben- 
jamin Padley,  two  of  the  chief  Friends  in 
Ellington  Monthly-meeting,  and  they  came 
to  my  father's  house,  and  when  they  came, 
they  began  to  inquire  about  the  reasons  why 
I  went  away,  and,  if  my  father  had  any  thing 
against  me  concerning  the  business  he  em- 
ployed me  in ;  and  whether  I  was  not  faithful 
and  diligent  in  all  his  affairs  he  sent  me  about  ? 
He  confessed,  I  was ;  and  thought  none  could 
exceed  me.  They  said,  Well  then,  what  is 
the  reason  of  that  misunderstanding  which  is 
betwixt  thee  and  thy  son-in-law  ?  Is  it  about 
his  going  to  meetings?  When  they  under- 
stood his  reasons,  which  were  not  hard  to  do, 
they  expressed  a  pity  towards  me  that  I  could 
have  no  more  liberty ;  and  they  thought,  as  I 
was  so  diligent  in  his  business,  if  he  would 
give  me  a  little  more  liberty  to  go  to  meet- 
ings, it  would  be  more  encouragement  to  me. 
At  which  he  took  offence,  and  gave  the  good 
men  rough  language,  and  asked,  What  they 
had  to  do  with  him  and  his  son  ?  and  bid  them 
go  home  and  mind  their  own  business  ;  which 
they  were  much  troubled  at,  especially  for  my 
sake,  and  much  pitied  me,  and  wondered  how 
I  had  lived  with  him  so  long ;  for  he  said  in 
short,  that  there  was  no  abiding  for  me  there. 
But  Sebastian  Ellethorp  told  me,  which  was 
mightily  to  my  comfort,  that  my  father  had 
nothing  against  me,  save  that  concerning  the 
law  of  my  God.  This  is  the  sense,  if  not  the 
words,  of"  these  wise  and  good  men,  which 
passed  betwixt  them  and  my  father,  as  they 
expressed  them  to  me ;  for  I  was  not  there 
when  they  were  together.  Notwithstanding  I 
pleaded  with  my  father  to  let  me  stay  until  I 
could  hear  of  a  "place,  he  would  not,  though  I 
was  scarce  fit  for  service,  being  almost  like  an 
anatomy  (as  the  saying  is),  so  that  most  who 
knew  me  said  I  would  pine  away  in  a  con- 
sumption ;  but  turn  out  I  must,  and  did, 
though  I  was  weak,  poor,  and  low  in  body, 
mind,  pocket,  and  clothes ;  for  I  think  I  had 
but  twelve  pence  in  my  pocket,  and  very  or- 
dinary clothes  upon  my  back.  Thus  I  took 
my  solemn  leave  of  the  family,  with  my  heart 
full,  but  I  kept  inward  to  the  Lord  and  under 
Truth's  government.  Many  tears  were  shed 
in  the  family,  especially  by  my  poor  mother, 
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when  I  left  them.    My  father  said  little,  but 
appeared  like  one  struck  with  wonder,  to  see 
so  much  love  manifested  towards  me  by  the 
family,  and  so  much  wishing  that  I  might  not 
go  away  ;  but  out  I  came  upon  the  great  com- 
mon aforementioned,  where  I  had  had  many 
solitary  walks,  but  none  like  this,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  I  knew  not  where  to  go.    I  then 
thought  of  Abraham  who  was  called  out  of 
Ur  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  it  is  brief- 
ly mentioned  by  Stephen ;  but  this  was  the 
difference  betwixt  us,  he  was  called,  I  was 
forced  out.    But  as  1  was  walking  upon  the 
common,  the  sense  of  my  weak  condition, 
not  knowing  whither  to  go,  nor  where  to  lay 
my  head  ;  although  I  had  many  friends,  yet 
I  could  not  be  free  to  go  to  them,  unless  I 
had  known  they  had  business  for  me,  being 
not  of  a  forward,  but  rather  backward  and 
shy  disposition, — I  say,  the  sense  and  weight 
of  my  condition  came  over  me  to  that  degree, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  my  way  was 
hedged  up  on  every  side,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly.   I  even  thought  myself  like  a  peli- 
can in  the  wilderness,  or  as  an  owl  in  the  des- 
ert, there  appearing  to  me  scarce  a  man  in  all 
the  earth  in  my  condition,  every  way  consid- 
ered ;  and  in  the  sense  and  deep  considera- 
tion of  my  present  wilderness  state,  I  felt  my- 
self under  great  oppression  of  spirit,  and  my 
heart  seemed  full,  like  a  bottle  that  wanted 
vent.    I  looked  round  about  me  to  see  that 
none  were  near  to  see  my  tears  nor  hear  my 
cries,  and  in  the  very  anguish  and  bitterness 
of  my  soul  I  poured  forth  my  complaints,  cries 
and  tears  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who 
spoke  to  me  and  comforted  me  in  this  my  de- 
plorable state,  which  was  worse  than  Jacob's 
when  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  had  a  stone 
for  his  pillow ;  he  had  his  near  kindred  to  go 
to,  whom  he  might  expect  would  receive  him 
gladly,  but  I  had  none  to  go  to  but  such  as 
rather  reviled  me,  and  gave  me  hard  language ; 
but  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  as  if  a  man  had 
spoke,  First  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
the  righteousness  thereof,  and  all  these  things 
that  thou  standeth  in  need  of  shall  be  given 
unto  thee.  I  then  desired  He  would  please  to 
show  me  the  place  I  should  go  to ;  and  the 
Lord  opened  my  way,  and  showed  me  the 
house  I  should  go  to  and  abide  in  for  a  time. 
I  said,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  I  be- 
lieved, and  it  was  a  great  means  to  stay  my 
mind,  and  settle  it  in  the  Truth,  with  full  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  follow  the  Lord  anil  obey  1  lis 
requiring,  according  to  the  knowledge  and 
ability  given  me;  yet  reasonings  attended  me. 
Two  things  especially  stood  in  my  way,  yea, 
three  things  Were  a  let,  to  me,  tor  soon  after  I 
came  to  the  Friend's  house  in  South  Cliff, 
viz.,  William  Alien  by  name,  1  bound  myself 
to  him  to  learn  his  trade  of  a  wea  ver,  and 


after  I  was  bound,  I  found  this  good  man  loved 
me,  and  I  loved  him  to  the  day  of  his  death  : 
and  he  often  said,  He  was  blessed  for  my  sake 
and  all  that  appertained  unto  him  ;  for  when 
I  went  to  him  he  was  very  poor,  but  he  in- 
creased very  considerably  after  I  went  to  live 
with  him. 

I  come  now  to  the  particulars  which  stood 
in  my  way  of  answering  the  Lord's  commands 
so  fully  as  sometimes  I  should  have  done  : 
first,  a  violent  humor  fell  into  one  of  my  legs 
soon  after  I  was  bound  apprentice,  which  I 
with  others  thought  was  much  occasioned  by 
hard  usage,  heats  and  colds,  and  many  sur- 
feits, even  from  my  infancy  ;  which  lameness 
held  me  about  two  years,  and  I  suffered  much 
by  the  said  leg,  and  it  much  discouraged  and 
disabled  me.    The  second  hindrance  was,  my 
low  circumstances  in  the  world,  which  very 
few  knew  of,  because  the  common  fame  was 
(and  not  without  some  truth)  that  I  had  rich 
parents.  I  have  given  an  account  already  how 
they  were  circumstanced,  and  so  I  leave  them 
at  present  and  proceed,  but  few  knew  the 
straits  I  met  withal ;  yet  my  truly  religious 
master,   if  he  understood   any  thing  was 
upon  my  mind  to  go  to  visit  any  meeting  or 
meetings,  he  would  say,  Take  my  mare  and 
go  thy  way,  and  be  not  uneasy,  neither  about 
the  mare  nor  business,  nor  do  not  hasten  thy- 
self.  These  kindnesses  made  me  often  thought- 
ful how  I  might  return  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments, and  be  duly  grateful  for  the  same :  I 
was  diligent  in  my  master's  business,  not 
serving  him  with  eye-service,  but  faithfully  ; 
believing  it  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  I  had  great  peace  in  it.  My 
master  never  found  fault  with  me  for  doing 
too  little,  but  often  for  doing  too  much,  ami 
would  sometimes  say,  I  think  thou  wilt  cleave 
to  the  beam;  come  off  and  let  us  walk  into 
the  fields  and  see  how  things  are  there.  Now 
as  to  the  third  hindrance,  the  account  of  which 
I  was  not  willing  to  have  interwoven  with 
matters  of  less  moment,  although  the  healing 
of  my  very  sore  leg  I  attribute  to  the  great 
and  good  providence  of  God  ;  for  in  a  short 
time  after  I  gave  up  freely  and  cheerfully  to 
answer  the  Lord's  requi rings,  the  Lord  healed 
me  of  my  lameness ;  a»d  when  1  cried  unto 
Him,  that  He  would  also  heal  my  tongue,  of 
its  stammering,  believing  that  the  Lord  was 
as  able  to  take  away  the  impediment  of  my 
tongue  as  He  was  to  stop  the  violence  of  that, 
humor  which  had  attended  my  body,  and  had 
a  recourse  to  my  leg.  and  made  it  sore  from 
above  the  ankle  to  the  knee;  and  notwith- 
standing several  men  had  given  their  advice, 
and  had  showed  their  skill,  it  all  proved  i  i- 
effectual,  until  I  came  to  believe  in  JetUt 
Christ,  and  to  press  through  all  to  him.  and 
to  touch  the  skirt,  or  lowest  appearance  oi  his 
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blessed  truth  and  power,  in  which  I  found 
true  healing  virtue  to  my  tongue,  even  to  my 
admiration  ;  so  that  I  did  not  only  speak  plain 
in  the  testimony  the  Lord  gave  me  to  bear, 
but  also  spoke  plain  in  my  common  inter- 
course with  men.  .  .  . 

But  although  at  times  I  had  clear  sight 
into  many  heavenly  things,  and  also  had  at 
times  comfortable  enjoyments  of  the  living 
presence  of  God,  yet  I  wanted  to  be  more  es- 
tablished in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  which  I 
had  at  times  some  comfortable  feelings  of ;  and 
iu  crying  to  the  Lord,  I  found  He  inclined  un- 
to me,  and,  as  David  said,  He  heard  my  cries, 
and  plucked  my  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay, 
and  set  them  upon  a  rock  that  was  higher  than 
I,  and  in  part  established  my  goings,  and  put 
a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  high  praises 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  tender  mercies  to 
me  in  these  trying  times  ;  and  now  being  more 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  it,  I 
witnessed  a  more  constant  indwelling  of  the 
heavenly  power  and  living  presence,  light  and 
grace.  I  came  to  be  brought  into  stillness, 
and  it  became  most  agreeable  to  my  condition 
to  keep  much  in  silence,  and  wait  upon  the 
Lord  for  the  renewing  of  strength,  that  there- 
by I  might  surmount  all  temptations  and 
trials  that  might  fall  in  my  way,  or  which  I 
might  be  tried  with,  which  were  not  a  few.  Now 
these  things  before  recited  are  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, and  proved  great  confirmations 
to  me  in  the  truth,  in  these  days  of  my  tribu- 
lations and  great  trials  :  read  and  believe  thou 
that  canst,  for  they  are  faithful  and  true  say- 
ings. After  the  Lord  had  healed  me,  He  sent 
me  forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
first  journey  I  took  southward  was  into 
Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  through 
Coventry,  and  so  to  Warwick  to  see  William 
Dewsbury.  One  thing  is  remarkable  upon 
William's  inquiry  what  way  I  came  ?  In  my 
account  of  the  particular  towns  and  places  I 
had  passed  through,  I  mentioned  Coventry, 
which  was  the  last  and  the  worst :  for  some  of 
the  rude  people  flung  stones  at  me  as  I  was 
speaking  in  the  meeting,  with  great  violence, 
so  that  had  the  Lord  suffered  them  to  have 
hit  me,  they  must  have  spoiled  me  ;  but  my 
faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  strength  of  the 
Truth  bore  up  my  mind  above  fear  of  the  out- 
ward man  or  what  wicked  men  could  do  to 
me.  After  William  had  heard  my  account,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me  and  said,  Thou  must  go 
back  again  to  Coventry.  I  appeared  unwill- 
ing, for  two  reasons :  first,  because  I  thought 
I  had  cleared  myself  of  that  people  ;  secondly, 
I  thought  it  not  safe  to  run  myself  into  danger 
of  suffering,  unless  I  was  satisfied  the  Lord  re- 
quired it  of  me.  But  William  was  positive, 
and  said  I  must  go,  for  there  was  a  service 
for  me  there.    Upon  a  deliberate  considera- 


tion of  the  matter,  and  a  seeking  to  the  Lord 
to  know  His  will  in  it,  I  found  my  way  clear 
to  go,  and  I  had  some  service  and  good  satis- 
faction, and  left  Friends  nearer  to  one  another 
than  when  I  first  met  with  them  ;  for  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  amongst  some 
Friends  in  that  city :  so  1  came  from  thence 
to  Tarn  worth,  where  there  was  a  difference, 
especially  betwixt  two  Friends;  both  of  them 
had  been  such  as  had  made  some  considerable 
figure  among  Friends.  I  felt  it  upon  me  to  go 
to  the  man,  to  warn  him  of  the  spirit  of  preju- 
dice and  envy,  for  if  he  gave  way  to  it,  it 
would  eat  out  his  love  to  Friends  and  Truth, 
and  he  would  decline  meetings  and  come  to 
nought,  and  turn  his  back  on  the  Truth  ;  which 
came  to  be  fulfilled,  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
for  he  became  a  loose  man,  and  enlisted  him- 
self to  be  a  soldier.  I  was  zealous  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  had  great  concern  up- 
on my  mind  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Truth, 
and  where  I  met  with  loose  professors  of  the 
Truth,  it  was  a  great  exercise  to  me. 

When  I  returned  home  from  this,  and  in- 
deed from  all  my  journeys,  I  took  care  what 
I  well  could,  so  far  as  my  weak  body  was  capa- 
ble, to  fall  into  business,  and  not  to  loiter 
away  my  time,  neither  abroad  nor  at  home. 
My  weak  constitution  would  not  well  bear  the 
weaving-trade,  therefore  I  left  it  much  against 
my  will ;  but  I  wrought  upon  watch  and  clock 
work,  and  many  other  things,  which  supplied 
my  necessities,  the  Lord  allowing  me  as  much 
time  at  home  as  put  me  in  a  condition  rea- 
sonably fit  for  travel,  and  then  I  was  inclined 
to  go  and  visit  Friends.  Many  things  I  omit, 
because  I  am  not  willing  to  swell  my  account 
too  much.  I  travelled  through  most  parts  of 
England  four  times,  and  twice  through  most 
parts  of  WTales,  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-eighth  year  of  my  age. 

The  extracts  from  the  "  Life  of  J.  Richard- 
son" here  close.  Such  as  may  have  felt  an 
interest  are  referred  to  his  Journal  for  a  more 
extended  account  of  his  religious  experience 
and  labors.  The  results  attendant  upon  his 
dedication  to  the  "inspeaking  word"  are 
worthy  the  notice  of  all,  and  especially  the 
young.  He  twice  visited  America,  and  upon 
his  return  from  the  last  visit  in  1733,  in  al- 
luding to  the  preservation  which  had  attend- 
ed him  amid  the  difficulties  which  he  had  en- 
countered in  his  last  travels,  he  makes  the 
acknowledgment  that  "  the  Lord's  power  is 
sufficient  to  bear  up  and  carry  through  all — 
renowned  be  His  worthy  name  over  all,  now 
and  forever." 
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For  Frieinls'  Intelligencer. 
THE  TENDENCIES  OF  OUR  AGE. 

.  A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  travelling 
in  Europe,  having  spent  the  past  winter  in 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  writes  to  a  friend  in  this 
city,  dated  Florence,  Italy,  as  follows, — re- 
ferring to  Swarthmore  College  : — "  I  hope  that 
you  are  making  sure  progress,  though  slow, 
to  the  desired  completion.  It  is  not  too  soon, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  principles  of  a  pure 
Christianity  will  have  to  be  re-preached, — the 
world  seems  falling  back  into  Catholicism, 
which  is  half  pagan." 

This  sentiment  accords  with  much  that  is 
published  in  the  religious  and  secular  journals 
of  the  day  ;  and  although  there  seems  many  in- 
fluences at  work  in  an,  opposite  direction,  the 
tendency  of  the  age  calls  for  renewed  faith- 
fulness and  active  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  dear  the  simple  and  enlight- 
ened faith  in  which  they  were  educated,  and 
who  have  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
freedom  that  the  truth  gives,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  trained  under  influences  favora- 
ble to  their  imbibing  the  rudiments  of  those 
principles  we  profess  to  value  so  highly.  We 
see  the  various  sects  around  us  carefully  edu- 
cating their  young  people  in  their  peculiar 
doctrines  and  modes  of  worship,  and  shall  we 
be  less  zealous  for  ours?  Shall  we  entrust 
them  at  an  age  the  most  susceptible  of  re- 
ligious impressions  to  the  influence  of  those 
who  profess  not  our  simple  faith  ?  If  so,  we 
need  not  wonder  if  our  young  people  gradual- 
ly slide  away  from  us. 

It  is  sorrowful  to  observe  how,  through  a 
mere  traditional  adherence  to  the  organiza- 
tion established  by  our  "  early  Friends,"  so 
many  of  their  descendants  have  settled  into  a 
quiet  conservatism  which  conforms  itself  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  is  unworthy 
the  successors  of  those  aggressive  reformers 
through  whose  faithfulness  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  were  secured.  A  portion  of 
their  spirit  is  much  needed  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  formalism  and  priestcraft,  which  is  now 
sweeping  over  Christendom.  We  know  that 
Omnipotent  Power  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
by  means  entirely  un looked  for,  avert  a 
threatened  calamity  ;  but  we  do  Hot  know  how 
much  the  earnest  devoted  labors  of  those  who 
have  been  gifted  to  see  the  evil  approaching, 
and  to  warn  others  to  prepare  for  it,  may 
have  contributed  to  this  result. 

I  am  rut  actively  connected  with  our 
ff  College"  movement,  having  only  contrib- 
uted according  to  ability  to  its  funds;  but  I 
have  been  an  interested  observer  of  its  pro- 
gress, from  its  incept  ion  in  the  minds  of  a  lew 

religiously  concerned  Friend*,  to  its  presenl 
state  of  advancement  under  the  care  of  ener- 
getic and  practical  men  and  women.  When 


I  see  the  devotion,  the  energy,  the  persistence 
of  those  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  are  labor- 
ing purely  for  the  good  of  the  Society  which 
embodies  the  principles  they  hold  dear,  I  can- 
not but  consider  it  an  earnest  of  its  future 
management,  and  that  our  Society  will  be  so 
alive  to  its  true  interest,  as  to  finish  and 
enr7o  -v  it  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.,  1869.  X. 

"We  want  our  children  to  learn  early  that 
pure  joy  of  giving  and  of  doing  kindnes-, 
which  transmutes  wealth  from  dust  into  true 
gold,  and  prevents  these  possessions  which 
are  such  good  servants  from  becoming  our 
masters  and  reducing  us,  as  they  seem  to  do 
many  wealthy  people,  into  the  mere  slaves 
and  hired  guardians  of  things." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Where  so  many  women  are  collected  to- 
gether, as  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  there  is 
scarcely  sufficient  time  for  each  to  throw  in 
her  mite  of  sympathy,  counsel,  or  suggestion. 
Some  must  wait,  while  others  serve. 

I  am  one  of  the  waiters.  Perhaps  a  little 
room  in  your  columns  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose better  than  a  verbal  communication. 

My  concern  is  with  regard  to  the  Epistles ; 
the  order  in  which  they  are  read,  and  the 
criticisms  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Not 
being  one  of  the  committee  upon  this  subject, 
frees  me,  I  hope,  from  any  charge  of  wishing 
to  escape  criticism  myself. 

Cannot  the  order  be  improved  by  appointing 
the  Committee,  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  Representatives  have  been  called,  and 
giving  into  its  charge  all  the  Epistles  which 
have  been  received,  and  instructing  that  com- 
mittee to  present  the  Epistles  ami  answers  to- 
gether whenever  ready;  then,  at  a  suitable 
time,  read  one  Epistle  and  the  answer  thereto, 
thus  giving  the  whole  attention  of  thp  nutt- 
ing to  that  one  at  that  time.  As  we  now 
proceed,  we  receive  five  Epistles — five  M  brooks 
by  the  wayside,"  as  we  always  call  them,  1 
do  not  remember  attending  a  Yearly  Meeting 
where  I  did  not  hear  that  expression) — and 
we  lose  the  sense  of  their  individuality.  The 
first  "brook"  alone  refreshes  the  thirsty 
traveller  ;  the  others  are  passed  by  and  fotlgi  d 
for  at  a  later  stage  of  the  journey.  The  an- 
swers, too,  follow  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  the  answers  to  what  ?  In  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  business  before  us,  we  forget 
the  contents  of  the  Epistle  that  i>  being  an- 
swered. 

If  general  good  ad  Vice,  if  general  sympathy 
and  general  suggestions  are  all  which  are  to 
be  offered,  a  General  Epistle  will  servo  to 
convey  all.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Epis- 
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tie  is  designed  as  an  answer  of  love  and  in- 
terest to  a  particular  Yearly  Meeting.  Why 
should  not  the  Epistle  and  reply  be  read  to- 
gether; the  one  followed  by  the  other. 

Again.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 
willing  to  trust  the  Epistles  entirely  to  the 
Committee,  satisfied  that  an  inadvertent  ex- 
pression, or  a  point  of  grammar  which  had 
escaped  their  eyes,  had  better  be  passed  by 
than  an  Epistle  despoiled  of  the  vigor  and 
life  with  which  it  was  written  by  a  truly  con- 
cerned mind.  Most  of  the  attempts  made  in 
the  meeting  to  improve  them  in  that  respect 
are  failures.  An  Epistle  which  has  passed  a 
committee  of  educated  women,  often  the 
flower  of  the  Society,  can  seldom  be  made 
more  satisfactory  by  ill-digested  and  ill-con- 
sidered alterations.  The  few  who  speak  are 
not  the  representatives  of  the  many  who  re- 
main silent,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask 
those  Friends  who  do  criticise  an  Epistle,  pre- 
pared with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  and 
carefully  weighed,  sentence  by  sentence,  in 
the  presence  of  those  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  pause  long  enough  to  consider  whether 
it  is  the  substance  they  object  to,  or  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  it.  If  the  former,  duty 
demands  expression  ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  possible 
she  may  be  mistaken.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
is  composed  of  hundreds  of  women,  each  of 
whom  necessaaily  sees  things  from  a  different 
stand-point :  and  much  of  oui  unity  as  a  So- 
ciety depends  upon  our  willingness  to  "agree 
to  disagree."  Patience. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  5th  mo.  28,  1869. 

Esteemed  Friends,  —  Please  forward  my 
Friends'  Intelligencer  until  further  notice  to 
Omaha,  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  correspond  with  any  of  the  parties  who 
have  been  assigned  to  the  different  Indian 
Reservations,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  those  who 
arrived  in  our  company  at  this  city,  with 
their  respective  addresses,  for  publication  in 
the  Friends'  Intelligencer.  Such  as  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  Intelligencer  also  wish  to  have 
their  paper  forwarded  to  the  same  places. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  Office  of  the  Northern  Indian 
Superintendence  Omaha  City,  Nebraska. 

Asa  M.  Janney,  Indian  Agent,  Lydia  N.  Janney, 
Cosmelia  Janney,  Thamsin  Janney,  Santee  Sioux 
Agency,  Nebraska. 

Albert  L.  Geeen,  Indian  Agent,  Otoe  Agency, 
Nebraska. 

Jesse  Lancaster,  Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Ne- 
braska. 

Dr.  E.  Painter,  Indian  Agent,  Louisa  Gr.  Painter, 
Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska. 

The  above-named  Friends  arrived  safely 
at  this  city  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  are  now 
about  leaving  here  for  their  several  destina- 
tions. A  good  degree  of  cheerfulness  appears 


to  be  manifested  by  all,  and,  we  trust,  an  un- 
failing dependence  on  Infinite  Wisdom  is  felt 
by  all  to  be  the  only  sure  reliance  for  ability 
to  discharge  our  respective  duties  with  fidelity 
and  propriety  in  our  several  allotments. 

Mails  are  received  daily  at  the  several 
Agencies,  except  at  the  Otoe,  of  which  the 
writer  is  not  now  informed.  Mails  from  Bal- 
timore reach  this  city  in  about  three  days, 
and  from  hence  to  Omaha  Agency  in  about 
one  day.  Mails  despatched  from  Omaha  to 
the  Santee  Sioux  Agency  reach  their  destina- 
tion in  about  five  days.  Post-offices  are  es- 
tablished, we  are  informed,  at  the  several 
agencies.  E.  Painter. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Omaha,  5th  mo.  30th,  1869. 

The  general  interest  felt  among  Friends  in 
the  measures  now  being  pursued  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  induces  me  to 
believe  that  communications  on  this  subject 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer. In  this  way,  too,  the  numerous 
friends  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  may, . 
from  time  to  time,  be  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  Indian  Reservations  and 
the  prospects  before  us. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst.,  our  party, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  arrived  at  Omaha 
city,  viz. :  Asa  M.  Janney,  agent  of  the  San- 
tee Sioux,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters ;  Dr.  Edward  Painter,  agent  of  the 
Omaha's,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Jesse 
Lancaster,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  employees  ; 
Albert  L.  Green,  agent  of  the  Otoes ;  Dr. 
Thos.  J.  Sanders,  chief  clerk  of  the  Northern 
Superintendency,  and  Samuel  M.  Janney, 
Superintendent.  On  the  28th,  Jacob  M. 
Troth,  agent  of  the  Pawnees,  arrived,  having 
left  his  family  in  Virginia,  to  follow  him  as 
soon  as  arrangements  are  made  for  their  ac- 
commodation. The  same  course  has  been 
pursued  in  relation  to  my  family,  several  of 
whom  expect  to  come.  Thomas  Lightfoot, 
appointed  to  the  Great  Nemaha  agency,  is 
expected  in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  his 
wife. 

Dr.  Edward  Painter  and  Albert  L.  Green 
have  gone  to  take  charge  of  their  agencies, 
and  the  other  agents  who  are  here  will  proba- 
bly depart  to-morrow.  We  have  found  in 
the  city  of  Omaha  a  cordial  welcome,  and  feel 
assured  that  the  sympathy  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens  will  be  with  us,  wishing  us 
success  in  our  arduous  undertaking. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  announcement  was 
first  made  here  of  President  Grant's  design 
to  employ  Friends  as  superintendents  and 
agents,  much  indignation  was  expressed  by  a 
few  persons  interested  in  the  Indian  supplies. 
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This  feeling,  however,  has  not  been  manifest- 
ed to  us,  and  I  hope  has  subsided. 

Omaha  is  a  city  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  extending  back  to  an 
elevated  ridge  where  the  public  buildings  are 
situated.  The  view  from  the  ridge  of  the 
city  and  adjacent  country  is  very  fine.  The 
growth  of  the  city  has  been  rapid,  and 
being  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity  it 
continues  to  increase  very  fast.  The  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  given  an  in- 
creased impetus  to  its  prosperity. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  population  here 
consists  of  orderly  and  industrious  people. 
Doubtless  there  are  others  of  a  different  class, 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. 

Having  been  liberated  by  our  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  appoint  meetings, 
I  held  one  this  afternoon  in  a  public  hall 
rented  for  the  purpose,  being  accompanied  by 
two  of  our  agents,  whose  sympathy  was  grate- 
ful to  me.  It  was  not  very  large,  probably 
not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  persons 
being  present.  There  are  many  persons  here 
who  are  Friends  or  descendants  of  Friends, 
or  accustomed  formerly  to  attending  Friends' 
meetings ;  such  were  requested  to  stop  at  the 
rise  of  the  meeting,  and  any  others  who 
were  inclined  to  do  so.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
both  sexes  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we 
had  a  pleasant  conference  together,  which  I 
trust  will  not  be  without  good  results. 

S.  M.  J. 


The  patient  conquest  of  difficulties  which 
rise  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  channels  of 
business  and  enterprise  is  not  only  essential 
in  securing  the  success  which  a  young  man 
seeks  in  life,  but  essential  also  to  that  prepar- 
ation of  the  mind  requisite  for  the  enjoyment 
of  success,  and  for  retaining  it  when  gained. 
It  is  the  general  rule,  in  all  the  world  and  in 
all  time,  that  unearned  success  is  a  curse. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  have  a  salutation  of  love  in  my  heart  for 

my  respected  friend  ,  and  as  I  do  not 

believe  it  is  always  right  for  us  to  shut  up 
these  streams  of  love  in  our  hearts  without 
any  manifestation  thereof,  and  being  now  on 
a  visit  in  New  York,  I  have  just  taken  the 
pen  to  give  some  evidence  of  my  affectionate 
remembrance  and  sympathy, 

It.  has  been  my  lot  so  often  to  watch  the 
couch  of  weakness  and  suffering,  that  my 


feelings  are  often  especially  drawn  toward 
those  who  are  passing  through  such  dispen- 
sations. Our  mortal  frames  must  decline,  and 
I  have  learned  in  the  school  of  affliction  to 
esteem  those  the  truly  happy  who  have  put 
on  immortality,  or  who,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  day's  work  is  finished,  are  near 
the  haven  of  rest  and  of  peace — patiently  wait- 
ing and  quietly  hoping  for  the  end  of  their 
faith  and  of  their  labors.  No  self-exaltation 
enters  into  this  state,  but  rather  the  query, 
"  When  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee,  or 
thirsty  and  ga  ve  thee  drink  ?" 

Thus  clothed  with  patience  and  with  humil- 
ity do  I  behold  my  valued  friend   ,  and 

although  when  such  are  taken  there  are  aching 
voids  in  many  hearts,  there  is  so  much  of  joy 
in  the  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  spiritual 
realms,  that  I  feel  they  whose  life  in  this 
world  is  most  sadly  changed  by  th-e  separation 
ought  not  to  dwell  under  the  feeling  of  a  sor- 
row in  which  much  selfishness  is  intermingled. 

I  am  a  full  believer  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  in  a  life  of  blessedness  beyond 
the  grave.  That  "faith  which  builds  a  bridge 
from  this  world  to  the  next,  o'er  death's  dark 
gulf,  and  all  its  horrors  hides,"  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  and  strengthened  in 
the  latter  years,  when  so  many  nearer  and 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life  have  dropped 
the  veil  of  flesh  and  become  invisible  to  mor- 
tal eyes.  But  we  can  and  do  love  their  dis- 
embodied spirits  still,  and  this  is  sweet. 

How  much  good  a  few  more  Friends'  books 
would  do  out  here  in  this  Western  count ry  ! 

I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  thee  on  behalf  of 
one  of  our  neighbors.  He  is  called  a  "Mate- 
rialist," but  he  seems  to  feel  nou-  that  there 
is  something  more  than  things  seen,  and  he 
has  a  drawing  toward  Friends. 

A  wish  has  been  several  times  expressed  to 
know  how  Friends  view  Che  Scriptures,  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  answer  all  his  questions, 
and  have  thought  perhaps  thou  hast  some  more 
books  to  spare  for  me.  I  have  distributed  most 
of  those  thou  sent,  and  the  effect  lias  been  good. 
I  find  that  many  persons  though*  Fnen  Is 
were  very  material,  caring  more  for  this 
world's  goods  than  for  anything  spiritual, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  prayer 
was  ever  offered  in  public,  &c  Such  ideas 
were  dispelled  by  the  books  Bent  1  believe 
the  neighbor  I  spoke  of  is  on  the  threshold, 
and  I  desire  he  may  enter  into  the  beautiful 
gate,  where  he  will  find  that  instruction  is 

received  by  calmly  waiting  for  it.  I  wish  all 
could  see  the  beauty  of  waiting.  To  me  it  is 
the  only  way  of  receiving  spiritual  OOVofolt, 
My  heart  was  made  glad  the  other  day  by 

receiving  a  letter  from  .    His  heart  is  as 

fresh  and  green  as  in  youth,  and  his  inter- 
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course  with  the  world  seems  to  have  purified, 
instead  of  perverted  his  spirit,  as  it  does  in  so 
many.  He  dispenses  light  wherever  he  goes. 
I  rejoice  that  I  know  him.  Ah !  it  is  not 
what  we  profess,  but  what  we  possess,  that 
makes  the  mark  upon  those  with  whom  we 
mingle. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  12,  1869. 

Scattered  Seeds. — The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  issued  monthly  by  the  First-day 
School  Association,  has  been  sent  us.  It  is 
in  good  type,  illustrated  by  clear  wood  en- 
gravings, and  contains  pleasant  reading  for 
the  children.  We  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  First-day  Schools  and  families.  Single 
copies  per  annum  to  one  address,  50  cts. ;  for 
clubs  of  twenty  or  more,  35  cts.  All  articles 
intended  for  insertion,  and  all  orders  for  the 
paper,  should  be  addressed  to  L.  H.  Hall, 
Lock  Box  52,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  present  to  our  readers  communications 
from  our  friends  Samuel  M.  Janney  and  Ed- 
ward Painter,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed 
by  others,  giving  such  information  as  may  be 
deemed  proper  to  communicate  respecting  the 
important  movement  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. A  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Friends, 
from  the  Omaha  Daily  Herald,  was  published 
in  the  North  American  of  5th  inst.,  which  is 
transfered  to  our  columns. 

Died,  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth 
month,  1869,  Wm.  W.  White,  aged  71  years-;  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  For  fifty  years 
a  merchant  in  the  same  place,  he  leaves  an  unsul- 
lied reputation. 

 ,  in  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  ,  on  the 

18th  of  Fifth  month,  1869,  James  Martin,  son  of 
Arthur  D.  and  Sarah  T.  Cernea,  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  age. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room  on 
Fifth  day  evening,  17th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Edward  Parrish,  Cleric. 

friends'  association 
For  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will 
meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Sixth  month  16th,  at 
8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ni  . 
 .  Anne_Cooper,    )  Clerks' 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Valley,  Pa.,  Sixth  month  20th,  at  3  P.M. 
Evesham,  N.  J.,  Seventh  month  4th,  at  3  P.M. 
Frankford,  Pa.,        "       "       "  " 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Jos.  Arnold,  Jr.,  134  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  and 
John  J.  Cornell,  Mendon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
appointed  Agents  for  the  Society's  publications.  (See 
advertisement.) 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  sums  are  acknowledged: 


A  Friend  of  Spruce  St.,  Philada   $5.00 

"         West  Chester   1.00 

Friends  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting   4.00 

John  Searing,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.Y   13.56 

A  Friend  at  Yearly  Meeting   20.00 

Friends  of  Mendon,  N.  Y   28.00 

A  Friend  of  Clarksboro,  N.  J   5.00 

Friends  of  Wilmington,  Del   3.00 


Jos.  M.  Truman.  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

717  Willow  St.,  Phiada. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  LETTER  FROM  A  PHILADEL- 
PHIAN,  DATED 
Catania,  Sicily,  April  7,  1869. 
As  I  sit  now,  I  can  look  up  and  from  the 
window  see  the  whole  of  Mt.  Etna  before  me 
in  perfection.    I  wish,  fifty  times  a  day,  that 
you  at  home  could  but  share  the  sight  with 
us.    It  is  really  the  nonsuch  of  volcanoes, 
being  nearly  11,000  ft.  high,  and  though 
twenty  miles  from  us,  in  a  direct  air  line,  it 
looms  up  so  clearly  that  it  seems  not  over  five 
at  most. 

About  ten  weeks  ago  there  was  a  slight 
eruption,  but  at  present  only  a  little  smoke 
indicates  that  it  is  capable  of  any  great  ex- 
citement, and  it  may  be  years  before  there 
will  be  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  I  say 
it  may  be,  and  yet  it  may  just  as  well  be  to- 
morrow.   None  can  foretell. 

This  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  lava 
which  flowed  from  it  in  1669 — the  great  erup- 
tion.   The  lava  came  down  in  a  stream  two 
miles  wide,  and  flowed  red  hot  into  the  sea, 
filling  up  the  port  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
now  almost  useless  for  commercial  purposes. 
Great  huge  masses  of  black  lava  meet  the  eye 
at  every  turn.    The  streets  are  paved  with 
lava,  houses  are  built  of  lava,  and  even  furni- 
ture is  made  of  it.   We  went  up  on  the  top  of 
the  principal  observatory  here,  and  had  a  very 
good  view  from  there  of  the  course  of  the  lava 
as  it  came  down  from  Etna,  covering  im- 
mense forests  and  gardens,  piling  itself  up  to 
a  height  of  forty  feet  in  places  where  it  met 
with  the  thick,  strong  walls  of  the  city ;  here 
gradually  accumulating  until  it  rose  above 
them  and  swept  almost  the  entire  city,  before 
it  reached  the  sea.    And  yet,  immediately  the 
people  began  to  enlarge,  rebuild  and  beautify 
their  city,  knowing,  as  they  must,  that  at 
some  future  day,  perhaps  very  soon,  the  same 
calamity  would  occur  again.   Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  ties  of  home  are  so  strong  ?    Yet  it 
is  so  at  Vesuvius  and  every  other  such  lo- 
cality, and  human  nature  is  so  much  the 
same,  the  world  over,  that  doubtless  we  should 
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do  exactly  the  same  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

-We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
Sicily.     The  churches  are  generally  more 
richly  decorated  than  in  any  other  country 
we  have  seen.    There  are  vast  quarries  of 
precious  marbles  of  different  kinds — agates, 
jasper,  cornelian,  verde-antique,  &c. ;  and 
these  are  used  most  lavishly  in  the  decora- 
tions, and  give  a  strikingly  gorgeous  effect. 
One  church  near  Palermo  exceeds  any  thing 
I  ever  conceived,  though  its  richness  is  owing 
more  to  the  mosaics  than  marbles.  Indeed 
"Moureale"  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
of  church  decoration  in  existence.    The  peo- 
ple seem  to  us  better  than  the  same  class  of 
Italians — more  industrious,  and  perhaps  a 
shade  more  cleanly,  if  that  term  could  be  used 
to  either.    The  houses  have  more  of  an  Ori- 
ental look,  and  in  Palermo,  Messina  and  Ca- 
tania immense  grated  balconies  overhang  the 
streets,  which  look  very  much  like  Turkish 
towns.    Large,  fine  palaces  they  are,  too.  but 
the  ground  floors  are  invariably  occupied  by 
the  trades-people,  who  eat,  drink  and  sleep 
there,  and  carry  on  their  trade,  either  within, 
or  out  in  the  street  in  front,  obliging  foot 
passengers  to  walk  in  the  street,  among  the 
horses  and  carriages.    I  often  think  that  con- 
sidering the  degrading  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  are  in  many 
respects  allowed  far  greater  license  than  would 
be  tolerated   by  us.     For  instance,  all  the 
splendid  churches  are  as  freely  open  to  the 
beggar  as  to  the  prince.    Here  he  may  go  in 
his  filthiest  rags  clear  to  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
kneel  and  mumble  his  prayers,  rubbing  up 
against  a  lady  in  her  velvet  dress,  beg  all 
around  the  audience  without  reproval,  and,  if 
fancy  prompt  him,  curl  up  in  some  corner  full 
in  view,  and  take  his  snooze  undisturbed. 
The    women    and   children    resort    to  the 
churches  in  droves,  to  chatter,  beg  and  play 
at  games  in  and  out  among  the  pillars ;  and 
last  week,  while  one  of  the  most  solemn  ser- 
vices was  going  on,  two  or  three  ragged,  dirty 
children  were  thumming  a  tamborine  and 
blowing  a  penny  whistle  most  lustily.    I  have 
often  seen  a  whole  family  going  through  the 
operation  of  head* hunting  din  ing  the  service, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  one  interfered 
with.    This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
poor  people  claim  equality  with  the  rich. 
They  are  allowed  to  swarm  around  the  church 
doors  in  perfect  Crowds  to  beg,  and  even  to 

go  inside  for  t  he  same  purpose. 

The  whole  coast,  of  Sicily  is  a.  rough,  rocky 

and  dangerous  one  in  storms,  and  this  year 

there  have;   been  a  vast    number  of  wrecks 

upon  it,  owing  to  the  very  unusual  amount 

of  stormy  weather.  Night  before  last  1  was 
awakened  by  a  storm  of  wind.    In  the  morn- 


ing it  still  blew  very  fresh,  and  we  went  down 
to  the  port,  to  see  the  waves  come  in  and 
break  over  the  masses  of  lava,  which  are 
piled  up  there  in  some  places  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  We  all  decided  it  was  the  grandest  sight 
we  had  ever  seen,  and  we  stood  two  hours 
enjoying  it.  At  the  seaside  at  home,  we  have 
often  watched  the  surf  come  rolling  in  after  a 
storm  and  break  upon  the  beach.  Even  that 
was  exciting  and  grand  ;  but  here  at  times  it 
dashed  high  up  fifty  feet  over  these  black 
masses  of  lava.  The  whole  sea  was  lashed 
into  white  foam  and  was  terrible. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  "  FRIEXDS." 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  the  arrival  in 
our  city  of  Samuel  M.  Janney,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  comes  here  as  successor  to 
Colonel  Denrnan,  in  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  northern  super- 
intendency. 

Mr.  Janney  is  a  venerable  gentleman,  and 
comes  from  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  He 
comes  to  represent  as  well  as  to  execute,  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  new  policy 
known  as  the  Quaker  policy  toward  the  In- 
dians. We  give  him  hearty  welcome  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  and  bid  him  God-speed  in 
a  noble  work.  We  understand  the  Quaker 
policy,  so-called,  to  be  simply  the  policy  of 
truthful,  honest,  benignant  dealing  with  the 
red  man.  It  is  this  policy  for  which  this  pa- 
per has  dared  to  plead  as  being  the  true,  the 
just  and  the  safe  policy,  as  being  the  policy 
which  would,  if  honestly  carried  out,  give 
security  to  the  lives  and  property  of  cur  peo- 
ple, uninterrupted  progress  to  our  settlements, 
and  safety  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  been  the  friends  of  the  red  man,  and  all 
and  only  because  they  have  dealt  honestly, 
frankly,  sincerely,  with  them. 

Superintendent  Janney  is  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  Friend  Asa  M.  Janney,  who  is 
agent  for  theSantees;  Edward  Painter,  agent 
of  the  Omahas,  and  Albert  L.  Green,  agent 
of  the  ( Hoes. 

Jacob  M.  Troth,  agent  of  the  Pawnees,  and 
Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  the  Great  Ncma'ia 
agency,  are  daily  expected  in  Omaha. 

All  these  Friends  are  married  men.  save 
Mr.  Green,  and  will  bring  their  families  w  ith 
them. 

Superintendent  Janney  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  today,  Colonel  Denman, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  proved  himself  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  retiring.  We  hope  his  May 
with  us  will  be  as  pleasant  to  him  as  we  arc 

sure  it  will  be  useful  to  the  government  and 
agreeable  to  our  people.—  Olhaha  IMity  Her- 
aid. 
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For  Frirnds'  Intelligencer. 
"BREAKING  THE  WILL"  VS.  "  EDUCATING 
THE  WILL." 

The  phrase  "breaking  the  will"  does  not 
mean  all  that  it  implies,  as  any  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  see  families  of  children,  governed 
or  ungoverned,  will  not  fail  to  observe.  Gov- 
ernment is  better  than  management,  and  in 
former  years  children  were  generally  gov 
erned  with  a  strictness,  and  sometimes  severi- 
ty, unknown  to  the  present  age.  Yet  they 
developed  into  as  high-minded  and  excellent 
men  and  women,  as  strong  in  body  and  as 
sound  in  mind  as  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  cases 
children  wrere  whipped  too  much.  Wesley's 
children,  for  instance,of  whom  their  father  said : 
"  At  six  months  old,  they  had  learned  to  cry 
softly  and  fear  the  rod."  Poor  little  creatures, 
there  was  no  natural  vent  for  the  childish 
feelings,  and  the  result  of  tl  e  treatment  was 
not  satisfactory.  But  there  are  two  sides  to 
most  questions,  and  the  middle  course  is  very 
apt  to  be  right. 

A  little  child  is  born  knowing  no  law  save 
its  will,  which  must  be  subjected  to  that  of 
others,  for  the  preservation  of  its  life.  The  first 
effort  of  those  who  surround  it,  is  to  preserve 
the  animal  life  and  health.  We  begin  with 
the  body,  which  must  be  controlled  by  our 
will.  Now  the  question  with  many  arises, 
how  soon  shall  control  cease  and  education  be- 
gin. To  me  they  seem  to  go  on  together, 
naturally  and  without  conflict ;  the  control  of 
the  body  and  the  education  of  the  mind.  I 
see  a  little  girl  of  four  or  five  months  old. 
She  sits  on  her  papa's  lap,  and  he  puts  his 
watch  to  her  ear;  she  grasps  the  watch,  trying 
to  put  it  to  her  mouth.  He  gently  puts  her 
hand  down  and  places  the  watch  to  her  ear. 
This  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the 
little  creature  has  learned  that  she  need  not 
raise  her  hand  for  the  watch,  because  she  will 
not  get  it.  She  has  learned  with  her  mind  a 
lesson  of  obedience,  through  the  control  of 
her  body.  She  has  not  been  hurt.  She  has 
not  been  reasoned  with  ;  her  mind  is  incapa- 
ble of  reason  as  yet.  She  has  duly  received  an 
impression  of  obedience  to  her  father, — a  les- 
son which  will  last  her  life.  It  will  almost 
always  be  found  that  it  is  the  irregularity  of 
discipline  which  makes  the  trouble  in  families. 

The  mothers  are  so  nervous — so  acted  upon 
by  outside  influences — that  they  smile  at  or 
correct  little  errors,  more  according  to  the 
state  they  themselves  are  in,  than  according 
to  the  child's  delinquencies.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  habit  of  obedience  would  be  formed  at 
such  an  early  age  that  the  child  would  not 
remember  any  special  effort. 

The  stories  given  of  the  boy  who  would  not 


say  A,  and  of  him  who  would  not  say  G,  are 
both  exceptional.  Doubtless  each  mother 
had  the  good  of  her  child  at  heart,  and  doubt- 
less each  believed  she  had  obtained  the  de- 
sired result.  Perhaps  each  did,  but  in  either 
case  it  was  a  fearful  risk.  Such  contests  of 
will  opposed  to  will  should  never  arise.  The 
first  was  perhaps  the  least  dangerous.  In  the 
other,  the  mother's  strong  determination  that 
the  child  should  stay  in  the  room  until  he 
did  say  G,  was  simply  another  form  of  coer- 
cion ;  coercion  of  the  mind  and  her  power  is 
now  so  great  that  the  expression  of  her  desire 
is  sufficient  to  direct  her  child's  will.  This 
appears  to  be  all  right  as  it  stands,  only  the 
risk  of  throwing  such  a  responsibility  upon  a 
child  of  four  years  old  seems  to  me  not  pru- 
dent. There  is  many  a  mother  who  not  for  a 
moment  would  shrink  from  her  duty  if  it 
should  require  her  to  spend  a  day,  a  week,  or 
a  month  in  the  room  with  her  child,  if  by  so 
doing  she  could  assist  in  forming  a  good 
character.  How  many  mothers  are  obliged 
to  spend  days,  weeks  and  months  in  the  sick 
chamber,  and  never  grudge  that ;  but  do  we 
not  lay  too  heavy  a  task  upon  our  children 
when  we  require  more  than  a  certain  degree 
of  self-control  from  them  ?  It  seems  wrong 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  a  little  one  at  so 
early  an  age  ;  the  braiu,  constantly  receiving 
impressions,  has  enough  to  do,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  force  action  from  it  overtaxes  it, 
bringing  a  train  of  nervous  diseases,  far  more 
fearful  than  mere  bodily  suffering.  I  do  believe 
children  can  be  taught  to  be  good  and  obe- 
dient with  very  little  cost  to  the  body,  and 
without  oppressing  the  young  and  unformed 
brain  with  the  difficult  casuistry  of  right  and 
wTrong.  There  was  no  right  or  wrong  with 
regard  to  saying  G ;  the  wrong  was  in  dis- 
obeying the  mother  who  would  not  make  him 
say  G.  I  think  children  suffer  extremely  in 
this  way.  Our  Heavenly  Father  tells  us  to 
do  certain  things ;  if  we  do  not  obey,  the 
punishment  falls  upon  us,  and  that  is  all  we 
know.  If  we  now,  at  our  mature  years,  at- 
tempt to  reason  out  the  why  and  wherefore, 
we  are  lost  in  a  maze  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  In  shunning  the  rod,  do  not  let  us 
fall  into  a  mistake  still  more  fearful ;  a  mis- 
take that  seems  even  now  to  threaten  our 
country.*  There  is  a  medium  in  all  things. 
There  is  one  proverb  which  says  "  that 
slaves  make  the  worst  tyrants.  Another  says: 
"  He  who  has  never  been  governed  knows 
not  how  to  govern."    Both  are  true. 

A  Mother. 

He  who  rears  one  child  in  Christian  virtue, 
or  recovers  one  fellow-creature  to  God,  builds 

*The  nervous  debility  which  leads  to  insanity 
is  on  the  increase. 
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e  a  temple  more  precious  than  Solomon's  or  St. 
r  Peter's. 


From  Kindergarten  Guide, 
r  LETTER  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

(Continued  from  page  218  ) 

I  know  all  children  learn  to  read,  and  some 

s  children  learn  rapidly,  but  I  am  always  in- 
terested  to  know  at  what  cost.    It  is  a  very 

e  important  question,  I  assure  you.    One  may 

r"  not  realize,  at  the  time,  the  evils  consequent 

15  upon  the  difficulties  first  encountered.  The 

|e  actual  injury  to  the  brain  stands  first  among 

is  these.    We  grown  people  know  the  painful 

e  sensation  consequent  upon  too  long  and  too 

i  fixed  attention  to  one  subject,  even  in  the  ar- 

l]  ranging  of  piles  of  pamphlets  which  we  are 

I  endeavoring  to  classify.    The  brain  whirls 

II  and  experiences  chill,  and  the  whole  body 
r  feels  it.  So  with  children,  when  made  to  read 
j  too  long,  before  the  eye  has  learned  to  dis- 
d  criminate  words  easily.  The  child  is  told  that 
(  it  is  naughty,  if  it  does  not  continue  as  long 
k  as  the  teacher's  or  mother's  patience  holds 
e  out  (as  soon  as  that  is  exhausted,  the  lesson 
11  is  sure  to  be  over.)    How  false  this  is !  A 

*  little  child  should  never  be  required  to  do 
g  !  anything  intellectual  as  a  duty.    It  should 

0  not  be  required  even  to  love  as  a  duty,  much 

1  less  to  think.   Both  should  be  made  inevitable 

*  by  the  interest  inspired  ;  its  mental  efforts 
t.  should  only  be  sports.  Its  habits  of  self-con- 
e  trol,  its  kindness,  its  affection,  should  be  culti- 
e  vated,  and  this  rather  by  example  than  by 
|  precept.  When  mothers  do  not  succeed  in 
fl  teaching  their  children  to  read,  because  they 
1  have  not  the  resolution  to  force  them  to  it, 
d  they  often  say  to  me,  "  Do  teach  the  child  to 
h  read,  it  will  be  a  great  resource;"  I  reply,  if 
i  I  think  they  will  believe  me,  that  their  in- 
n  stincts  have  perhaps  been  wiser  than  their 
a  understanding  ;  but  if  I  see  that  they  are  un- 
o  reasonable,  I  reply  that  I  will  try,  reserving 
6  to  myself  the  privilege  of  trying  just  as  much 
e  as  I  please,  and  no  more.  I  can  generally 
tj  make  the  effort  to  read  a  voluntary  one,  if  I 
a  do  not  find  any  previous  painful  associations 

0  to  do  away.  If  I  do,  I  wait  patiently  till  I 
3  can  replace  them  by  others,  and  in  the  mean 
|  time  make  books  vocal  of  such  enchanting 
ir  things  that  the  desire  will  bubble  up  in  the 

1  little  mind,  through  all  the  rubbish  that  has 
it  gathered  over  it.    The  pleasure  of  reading 
l  together  from  a  blackboard,  on  which  the 
'S  letters  should  be  printed  with  great  exact- 
ness and  perfection  of  form,  in  order  to  re- 
semble those  in  the  book,  often  gives  this 
desire. 

One  little  fellow,  whose  perceptive  powers 

J  are  sharper  than  those  of  my  dumpling,  re- 

,y  fleets  upon  himself  more,  and  (hough  equally 

fat,  appeaMj  from  a  certain  anxious  expres- 


sion on  his  face,  to  have  had  some  trials.  He 
says  his  sister  sometimes  "  hurts  his  feelings." 
He  thinks  some  words  are  beautiful  and  "full 
of  pictures."  He  tells  very  small  fibs,  such 
as  "  Mother  says  I  must  read  those  words,  and 
those."  Do  not  suppose  I  let  this  fibbing 
pass.  I  make  a  great  point  of  not  believing 
it,  and  of  comparing  it  with  truth,  and  of 
proving  to  him  that  his  mother  knows  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Another  little  darling,  who  cannot  speak 
plain,  says,  "  Oh,  is  'at  feathers  f  Why  !  is  it 
feathers f  Oh,  now  tell  me  where  icings  is! 
Oh  !  is  'at  wings  f    Oh  !  I  want  to  kiss  oo." 

I  hear  these  little  ones  read  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  The  lesson  occupies  about  fif- 
teen minutes  each  time.  All  "  study"  to- 
gether, as  they  call  it.  I  put  my  pointer  on 
the  book  of  each  in  turn,  making  it  a  habit 
that  they  shall  not  look  off  the  book  for  the 
space  of  three  minutes,  perhaps,  during  which 
each  reads.  They  keep  within  a  few  sentences 
of  each  other,  near  enough  to  think  they  read 
together,  as  I  detain  them  long  upon  the  repe- 
tition of  all  they  know ;  but  I  see  very  clearly 
which  will  start  off  soon  and  outstrip  the  rest. 
I  say  nothing  of  which  reads  the  best,  but 

sometimes  make  such  remarks  as,  "  L  

will  learn  to  read  very  fast,  I  think,  he  is  so 

attentive."    This  makes  L  all  the  more 

attentive,  and  helps  the  others  to  make  the 
effort;  for  with  these  four,  to  be  able  to  read 
is  the  most  charming  of  prospects.  I  am  de- 
termined that  no  touch  of  weariness  shall 
break  the  charm.  In  three  months  they  will 
be  able  to  read  the  two  first  stories  in  the 
Primer,  which  occupy  about  two  pages.  Their 
eyes  will  by  that  time  become  so  accustomed 
to  analyzing  the  looks  of  the  words,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  print  them  without  the  book, 
and  soon  new  words  will  be  learned  very  rap- 
idly. I  stave  off  the  spelling  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  you  may  be  sure  that  these  children 
will  spell  well  by  and  by.  1  am  convinced 
of  this  by  experience,  for  the  next  cla>s  above 
these  in  age  have  begun  within  a  few  weeks  t" 
write  stories  of  their  own,  composing  instead 
of  copying  them  from  books,  as  they  have 
done  for  two  years,  and  I  am  myself  quite  as- 
tonished at  their  spelling.  They  have  never 
spelled  a  word  they  did  not  understand,  and 
their  spelling  in  composition  is  better  than 
that  of  some  children  still  older  who  learned 
to  spell  elsewhere,  and  who  hate  spelling- 
books. 

One  of  my  exercises  in  thinking  is  to  ask 
the  children  to  tell  me  the  names  of  all  the 
actions  they  can  think  of;  and  to  help  them 
1  say,  for  instance,  "  What  can  the  bird  do?" 
"  What  can  the  fly  do?"  "  How  many  things 
can  the  fly  do?"  Another  is  to  ask  them 
what  things  are.  made  of,  and  where  they  ate 
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found,  "  Are  they  vegetables,  or  are  they  from 
animals,  or  are  they  minerals?"  They  are 
vastly  entertained  by  this,  and  one  little  fel- 
low became  so  much  excited,  and  wearied 
himself  so  much  with  his  investigations  at 
home,  that  his  mother  begged  me  to  suspend 
the  exercise  for  a  time.  Jemmy's  head  is  a 
little  too  big  for  his  body ;  and  the  look  of 
research  in  his  great  eyes  gives  evidence  of 
precocity,  the  thing  of  all  others  to  be  shun- 
ned. His  mother  has  put  thick  boots  upon 
him  lately  and  turned  him  out  into  the  snow, 
and  he  looks  like  a  butterfly  in  boots,  with 
his  ethereal  head  and  spiritual  orbs. 

I  have  but  one  child  under  my  care  that  I 
call  a  prodigy ;  and  my  influence  has  not  yet 
been  strong  enough  to  check  her  ardor  as  it 
ought  to  be  checked.  She  is  sent  to  school  be- 
cause she  is  happier  at  school  than  in  the 
nursery,  to  which  rich  people's  children  are 
so  often  banished.  (I  never  intend  to  have  a 
nursery  in  my  house.)  This  child  has  been 
with  me  three  years,  and  is  but  six  now. 
She  might  be  made  one  of  those  wonders  of 
learning  that  occasionally  astonish  the  world, 
if  the  plan  of  her  education  had  not  been  to 
supply  as  little  food  as  possible  for  her  crav- 
ings. Fortunately  she  did  not  ask  to  read 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  not  a  scholar  so 
perseveringly  industrious,  so  absorbed  in 
what  ever  she  is  doing,  so  full  of  nervous 
energy.  She  is  as  conscientious  as  she  is  in- 
tellectual. I  have  never  had  to  repeat  a  request 
to  her,  or  to  subject  her  to  a  rule.  She  always 
sees  and  does  the  fitting  and  the  lovely  thing. 
Before  she  learned  to  read  she  would  sit  for 
an  hour  together  with  a  book  in  hand,  (up- 
side down,  perhaps,)  and  improvisate  stories 
wonderful  to  hear,  in  which  the  characters 
preserved  their  individuality,  and  the  de- 
scription of  nature  were  as  vivid  as  those  of 
a  poet  of  many  years.  She  was  quite  lost  to 
outward  things  while  improvisating  thus. 
One  day  after  school,  the  maid  who  came  for 
her  not  having  arrived,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  floor,  and  began  a  story  about  a  naughty 
child.  I  cannot  now  remember  all  the  very 
words,  for  it  was  a  year  ago;  but  the  qualities 
of  the  heroine  were  a  combination  of  all  the 
faults  she  knew  anything  about.  If  people 
were  ill,  she  always  made  a  noise;  she  would 
shut  the  door  hard  if  told  that  it  would  make 
people's  heads  ache.  She  hid  other  people's 
things,  and  would  not  tell  where  she  had  put 
them.  She  was  very  cross  to  her  little  broth- 
er, and  often  hurt  the  baby.  She  cut  valua- 
ble things  with  the  scissors,  tore  up  her  books, 
and  left  the  pieces  of  paper  on  the  parlor 
carpet.  One  day  it  rained  very  hard,  and 
her  mother  told  her  not  to  go  out,  lest  she 
should  take  cold.  She  was  always  disobe- 
dient, so  she  went  up  stairs  and  put  on  a 


very  nice  dress  and  her  best  bonnet,  with  lofc 

blue  ribbons,  and  thin  stockings  and  shoes,  for 

and  nothing  to  keep  herself  warm,  but  went  wet 

out  in  the  rain,  and  paddled  and  paddled  seei 

about,  and  wet  her  dress,  and  spoilt  the  blue  the 

ribbons  on  her  bonnet ;  and  when  she  came  tb 

in  she  was  very,  very  sick  indeed,  and  had  a  'sell 

dreadful  fever,  and  people  slammed  the  doors  ofc 

and  made  a  great  noise,  and  she  had  dread-  m 

ful,  oh,  dreadful  pains  in  her  head  and  her  it v 

side,  and  she  could  not  eat  or  drink  any-  tus 

thing ;  and  at  last  she  died  and  did  not  go  to  cot 

heaven !"     She  stopped,  completely  out  of  fin< 

breath.   After  a  few  moments'  pause,  I  said,  k 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  little  girl  that  she 

was  punished  so  much.    Was  she  so  very  spe 

naughty  she  could  not  go  to  heaven?"  tai 

She  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  and  then  lea 

recommenced  in  a  low,  solemn  voice:  "When  an 

she  was  lying  in  her  bed,  she  was  very  sorry  k 

she  had  not  obeyed  her  mother,  and  a  heaven-  foi 

ly  angel  came  down  out  of  the  heavenly  sky  joi 

and  took  her  up  into  heaven."   After,  a  short  ok 

pause  she  burst  out  again  very  energetically  re; 

— "  Then  how  she  ramped  !    She  trampled  ot 

on  the  clouds,  and  put  her  foot  in  the  sun,  wi 

moon,  and  stars!"    I  made  no  further  com-  in 

ment.    I  rarely  interrupted  her  utterances,  h 

for  they  never  were  addressed  to  any  one,  :p 

and  seldom  indulged  in,  unless  she  thought  ie 

herself  alone.    They  were  picturesque  and  ivs 

symbolical,  but  never  vague.  The  moral  was  i 

always  very  apparent.    But  her  imagination  m 

sometimes  clothes  objects  with  a  light  of  its  it 

own.    I  was  leading  her  up  stairs  the  other  ii 

day,  and  as  we  stepped  into  the  hall,  we  saw  |  ifa 
a  large  spider  running  before  us.  She  dropped 
my  hand  and  bounded  forward,  "  Oh,  you 
beautiful,  smiling  creature  !"  was  her  excla- 
mation. 

Would  not  a  bird  have  been  her  passport  < 
into  paradise  at  that  moment? 

Another  of  these  children  was  walking  in 
the  mall  with  me  one  day,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  with  an  afternoon  light  upon  the 
bare  trees,  over  rather  a  dreary  landscape  of 
snow  and  ice.  "  Oh,  the  trees  look  like 
golden  twigs,"  said  my  little  poetess,  so  full 
of  joy  that  I  could  hardly  hold  her. 

This,  dear  A  ,  is  the 

"time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 
To  us  do  seem, 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

To  return  a  moment  to  my  little  prodigy. 
When  she  did  not  for  a  long  time  ask  to 
read,  she  wished  to  print,  and  it  must  have 
been  this  practice  which  gradually  so  accus- 
tomed her  eye  to  the  shapes  of  the  words, 
that  when  she  suddenly  conceived  the  desire 
to  read,  she  remembered  them  with  marvel- 
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1  lous  rapidity.  Everything  else  was  abandoned 
»  for  the  time,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
:  weeks  she  could  read  very  well.  I  had  often 
'  seen  her  take  up  the  books  which  contained 

■  the  stories  she  liked,  and  I  supposed,  at  first, 
;  chat  she  must  have  learned  to  read  them  her- 
1  ?elf  in  some  unaccountable  way.  She  had 
?  often  repeated  such  stories  from  the  begin- 

•  ning  to  the  end,  word  for  word.  But  I  found 

■  it  was  not  the  case, — that  she  had  never  ac- 

•  itually  read  them  before.  However,  I  never 
j  could  trace  the  steps.  Spelling  she  does  not 
'  find  easy.  Even  now,  several  months  after 
i  ishe  has  been  able  to  read  correctly,  if,  when 
;  she  comes  to  a  new  word,  I  propose  to  her  to 

ppell  it,  she  will  mention  the  letters  (I  never 
caught  her  their  names,  but  she  doubtless 
earned  them  while  printing  so  industriously), 
and  then  say  again,  "  What  is  it?"  as  if  that 
{iad  not  helped  her  at  all.    But  she  never 
forgets  a  word  after  it  is  once  told  her.  She 
oins  in  an  exercise  I  frequently  practise  with 
;  older  scholars,  of  spelling  a  few  lines  of  the 
"eading  lesson,  but  she  is  not  so  ready  as  the 
nthers,  although  none  read  better,  and  few  as 
I  veil.    She  now  composes  stories  on  the  slate 
I  nstead  of  improvisating  aloud  so  much  ;  and 
|  am  surprised  to  find  how  many  words  she 
Ipells  aright.  But  I  try  ho  experiments  upon 
ier,  as  my  plan  is  to  clip  her  wings.    If  she 
vas  enshrined  in  as  rotund  a  body  as  some  of 
he  other  children,  I  might  venture  a  little, 
>ut  she  already  looks  too  ethereal ;  one  sees 
it  a  glance  that  the  sword  of  her  fervent 
i  ittle  spirit  might  easily  be  made  to  cut  its 
heath. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  NATURE. 

The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  naught, 

Unless  our  eyes,  in  seeing, 
See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 

That  animates  its  being. 

The  outward  form  is  not  the  whole, 

But  every  part  is  moulded 
To  image  forth  an  inward  soul, 

That  dimly  is  unfolded. 

The  shadow,  pictured  in  the  lake 
Of  every  tree  that  trembles, 

Is  cast  for  more  than  just  the  sake 
Of  that  which  it  resembles. 

The  dew  falls  nightly,  not  alone, 
Because  the  meadows  need  it, 

But  on  an  errand  of  its  own, 
To  human  souls  that  heed  it. 

The  stars  are  lighted  in  the  skies, 

Not  merely  for  their  shining; 
But,  like  the  looks  of  loving  eyes. 

Have  meanings  worth  divining. 
The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore, 

The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing, 
An-  sent,  to  teatjh  a,  mystic  lore 

Which  men  are  wise  in  Knowing. 
The  clonds  arOQTld  the  mountain  peak, 

The  rivers  in  their  winding, 


Have  secrets,  which,  to  all  who  seek, 

Are  sweetest  in  the  finding. 
Thus  Nature  dwells  within  our  reach, 

But  though  we  stand  so  near  her, 
We  but  interpret  half  her  speech 

With  ears  too  dull  to  hear  her. 
Whoever,  at  the  coarsest  sound, 

Still  listens  to  the  finest, 
Shall  hear  the  noisy  world  go  round 

To  music  the  divinest. 
Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 

Because  his  heart  is  tender, 
Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  light 

In  every  earthly  splendor. 

So,  since  the  universe  began, 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended, 
The  soul  of  nature,  soul  of  man, 

And  soul  of  Grod  are  blended  ! 

— A.  S.  Standard. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  LITTLE  CRIPPLE. 
The  little  cripple  passed  along 

The  quiet  village  street, 
The  clothes  she  wore  were  patched  and  old, 

Yet  very  clean  and  neat. 
Though  she  was  sickly  and  deformed, 

Her  face  was  sweet  and  fair  ; 
And  the  glossy  curls  around  her  brow 

Proclaimed  a  mother's  care. 
Ere  long  she  passed  the  village  school 

As  from  the  open  door 
A  train  of  boys  came  shouting  forth, 

Glad  that  their  tasks  were  o'er. 
A  few,  more  boisterous  than  the  rest, 

Themselves  erect  and  strong, 
Began  to  mock  the  hump  backed  girl 

Who  quietly  walked  along. 
Once  Jennie  uttered  sharp  retorts 

When  jests  like  theiis  she  heard  ; 
But,  now  that  grace  had  changed  her  heart, 

She  answered  not  a  word  ; 
Only  the  blush  that  dyed  her  cheek, 

And  the  tear  that  down  it  stole, 
Showed  that  the  coarse,  unfeeling  taunts 

Had  sunk  into  her  soul. 
Arrived  at  home,  poor  Jennie  sought 

Her  chamber  small  and  bare  ; 
M«'thinks  those  thoughtless  boys  had  wept 

If  they  had  seen  her  there. 
Beside  her  lowly  bed -she  knelt, 

And  sent  this  prayer  to  Heaven  : 
"  0  Father,  help  me  to  forgive 

As  I  have  beeu  forgiven  I" 
Dear  children,  'tis  from  Ood  above 

Health,  strength,  and  beauty  come 
And  He,  in  wisdom,  has  withheld 

These  precious  gifts  from  BOme. 
Be  kind  to  such,  and  learn  to  keep 

The  Golden  Kule  in  view  ; 
Nor  ever  let  a  0 ripple  hear 

A  cruel  taunt  from  you. 

John  Newton  once  said  :  "  The  art  of 
spreading  rumors  naay  be  compared  to  t ho 
art  of  pin-making.  There  is  usually  lome 
truth,  which  1  call  the  wire;  as  tin-  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  one  (rives  it  a  pnliav,  an- 
other a  point,  others  make  and  put  on  the 
head,  and  at  last  the  pin  is  completed.1' 
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From  Public  Opinion. 
MR.  FROUDE's  INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  AT  ST. 

Andrew's  university. 

[ Times  March  24th.] 

Those  who  have  root  had  a  university  edu- 
cation, and  those,  also,  who  have  to  regret 
that,  while  at  college,  they  neglected  their  op- 
portunities, are  receiving  much  comfort  from 
very  competent  authorities.  Mr.  Anthony 
Fronde  cannot  but  know  a  good  deal  about 
it.  On  the  one  hand  he  went  through  all  the 
successive  stages  of  that  process  by  which  a 
well-born  lad  in  these  days  is  converted  into 
an  educated  English  gentleman — that  is,  a 
person  supposed  to  know  enough  about  every- 
thing, to  have  received  a  capacity  for  learn- 
ing more,  and  to  be  equal  to  most  probable 
emergencies.  Mr.  Froude  obtained  honors, 
a  fellowship,  literary  friends,  and  a  start  in 
life.  .  . 

The  comfort  he  offers  to  persons  of  no  edu- 
cation, or  what  is  called  neglected  education, 
and  to  those  who,  by  their  own  neglect,  have 
thwarted  the  intentions  of  their  friends,  is 
that  the  best  of  all  education  is  that  which 
teaches  a  man  to  earn  his  bread,  to  be  honest 
and  true,  to  know  just  as  much  as  he  can  be 
quite  sure  of,  and  will  certainly  be  of  use  to 
him.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  to  whom  it 
is  that  Mr.  Froude  addresses  considerations 
with  so  good  a  basis  in  truth,  but  so  contrary  to 
the  all-knowing,  all-reaching,  spirit  of  this  age. 
Mr.  Froude  has  just  been  elected  Rector  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  his  inaugural  address. 

We  are  always  coming  back  to  Dame  Nature 
at  last,  and,  when  we  have  wandered  into  mazes 
of  our  own  making  the  best  philosophy  is 
that  which  brings  us  home  again.  Mr.  Froude 
recals  us  to  those  first  and  universal  instincts 
and  necessities  which  shape  our  lives,  and 
ought  to  rule  our  studies.  There  is  no  edu- 
cation, he  says,  like  doing — doing  something 
good  and  useful,  doing  anything  allowable  so 
as  it  be  doing.  Our  forefathers  taught  every 
child  to  do  something  or  other.  There  was 
profit  in  doing,  and  progress  in  doing.  Body, 
mind,  and  heart,  friends  and  estate,  all  pros- 
>ered  in  doing.  For  doing  something  must 
;e  known,  and  that  indicates  the  knowledge 
to  be  acquired.  When  the  world  went  mad 
after  intellectual  theories  and  transcendental 
dogmas,  there  came  hordes  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents, multitudinous  schools  and  universities, 
in  which  poverty  and  actual  mendicancy  were 
very  properly  associated  with  knowledge  by 
which  nobody  could  live  a  day,  and  which 
added  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
world.  The  present  form  of  the  delusion 
which  dissociates  knowledge  from  use,  and 
mistakes  for  a  finality  that  which  should  be 
only  the  means,  is  "  cramming,"  and  that 


which  goes  with  it — a  servile  cherishing  of 
old-world  thought  and  information.  A  man 
is  now  expected  to  know  all  the  'ologies,  all 
countries,  all  histories,  all  languages,  or  at 
least  something  about  everything  there  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  under  the  sun.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, Mr.  Froude  says,  that  any  man  can 
possess  very  much  and  profitable  knowledge 
of  all  things,  or  even  many  things.  He  is  a 
bit  of  an  historian  himself;  that  or  nothing  ; 
and  upon  glancing  over  an  examination- 
paper  in  history  for  young  men  at  college,  he 
found  one  or  two  questions  that  perhaps  he 
could  answer.  To  minds  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation,  all  statements  become 
verbal  formulas,  without  life  or  meaning. 
Upon  that  other  knowledge,  which  deals 
neither  with  men  nor  with  things,  but  which 
professes  to  define  the  infinite  and  express  the 
unknown,  Mr.  Froude  is  evidently  sure  of  the 
full  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  his  north- 
ern hearers.  A  keen  air  has  invigorated  his 
mind,  and  he  tells  the  descendants  of  Papists, 
the  admirers  of  Knox,  and  the  near  descen- 
dants of  Covenanters  that  all  the  matters 
with  which  the  mind  can  deal  belong  to  the 
age,  that  one  controversy  and  one  trial  only 
succeeds  another,  and  that  the  good  and  true 
man  who  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
stake  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  has  now  to 
undergo  a  similar  ordeal  of  mental  perplexi- 
ties, battle  with  prejudices,  and  entanglement 
with  human  inventions. 

There  are  several  praises  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  deny  to  this  address.  It  is  really 
interesting.  It  throws  the  light  of  experience, 
of  wit,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  teach  a  youth  everything  while  he  can 
do  nothing,  and  while  he  really  knows  no- 
thing. He  exhibits  the  man  stuffed  with 
words  and  ideas  hardly  better  than  words, 
possessed  with  the  conceit  of  universal  knowl- 
edge and  universal  capacity,  when  a  slight 
change  of  place  and  circumstances  would 
bring  out  the  lamentable  truth  that  he  can  do 
nothing  but  break  stones  on  the  road — if,  in- 
deed, his  physical  strength  has  survived  his 
educational  training.  The  world  is  full  of 
such  wrecks,  and  the  addition  of  more  studies 
and  more  subjects  to  the  old,  narrow  outline, 
has  not  imparted  to  the  education  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  either  greater  certainty  of 
knowledge  or  more  practical  power.  Mr. 
Froude  evidently  feels  himself  competent  to 
measure,  at  least  on  one  subject,  the  igno- 
rance prevailing  in  the  educated,  or  what 
should  be  the  educated  classes.  They  know 
nothing ;  or  what  they  do  know  they  know 
wrong,  and  to  no  good  purpose.  Meanwhile 
the  world,  while  it  flies  from  ignorance,  at- 
tempts to  learn  still  more ;  and  they  who 
know  nothing  well  must  show  a  smattering  of 
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1   Everything.    All  this  is  true,  too  true.  It 
]    must  be  so,  when  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  so,  for 
he  ought  to  know;  and  it  confirms  our  sad 
•  susjncion. 

From  the  Philadelphia  I  edger. 
NERVOUS  PEOPLE. 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
1    that   distinguishes   the   physical  organiza- 
'    tion  of  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a  pecu- 
liar substance  called  nerve.  In  most  animals 
this  substance  is  so  disposed  throughout  the 
body  as  to  form  a  distinct  apparatus,  called 
'    the  nervous  system,  which  is  more  or  less  de- 
'    veloped  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of 
!    the  physical  organization.  From  this  nervous 
|    apparatus  is  derived  the  faculty  of  receiving 
!    impressions  from  external  objects,  and  in  man 
-    millions  of  nerves  of  various  kinds  and  stimu- 
lated in  various  ways,  exist,  and  convey  sen- 
:    sation  to  the  brain.    The  more  susceptible 
1    the  organization,  the  more  acute  will  be  the 
action  of  the  nerves  and  the  consequent  sensa- 
3    tions,  and  where  there  is  abundant  leisure  to 
1    examine  and  encourage  these  various  sensa- 
J    tions,  the  nervous  system  is  very  apt  to  ob- 
J    tain  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  physical 
3    machinery.    Hence,  we  have  what  are  dis- 
tinctively called  nervous  people ;  those  whose 
nerves  are  more  easily  affected,  and  convey 
more  acute  sensations  than  the  average  of 
mankind.    The  same  results  are  sometimes 
brought  about  by  disease.    There  are  some 
i    whose  nerves  have  thus  come  to  tyrannize 
>     over  them,  and  they  are  victims  of  tremors, 
fears  and  weaknesses  that  make  life  a  con- 
1     stant  burden. 

That  the  majority  of  nervous  people  are  to 
1  be  found  in  the  female  sex,  is  perhaps  at- 
i  tributable  in  measure  to  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  organization,  but  other  causes  are  to 
t  be  found  in  the  absence  of  healthful  active 
1  occupation,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  false 
»  idea,  entertained  by  many,  that  the  exhibition 
of  nervousness  is  graceful  and  feminine.  In  a 
s  man  it  is  not  tolerated,  and  though  his  tern- 
J  perament  may  incline  him  in  that  direction, 
i  he  soon  learns  to  control  expression  of  it,  and 
M  thus  lessons  the  tendency.  But  a  woman  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  by  some  even  admired 
if  for  exhibitions  of  caprice,  irresolution,  fears 
r.  and  cowardice,  which  increase  with  indul- 
o]  gence,  and  lead  only  to  unreasonable  selfish- 
)-  ness  in  the  end.  However  attractive  youth 
it  and  beauty  may  appear  in  such  attitudes  to 
$  those  who  only  value  woman  as  a  plaything, 
if  yet  to  all  who  look  upon  life  with  any  true 
le  ideas  of  its  puposes,  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
t-  tive  to  its  worth  than  a  weak,  nervous  tem- 
0      perament,  pampered  and  indulged.  There 

jf    are  many  who,  through  peculiar  organtwtion 


or  impaired  health,  are  unusually  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  the  nerves,  but  who  resolute- 
ly struggle  against  their  dominion,  and  some- 
times with  the  happiest  success.  This  work 
is  sometimes  difficult,  but  when  accomplished 
it  produces  a  strong  and  valuable  character. 
Irritable  nerves  are  best  soothed,  not  by  in- 
dulgence, but  by  turning  the  mind  resolutely 
in  another  direction.  Many  pass  through  lite 
without  one  close  grasp  of  their  position  or 
duties,  or  even  without  studying  the  best 
means  of  attaining  their  own  desired  ends. 
Such  are  more  likely  than  any  others  to  be- 
come victims  of  tyrannical  nerves,  and  are 
often  grossly  unreasonable,  from  the  habit  of 
not  using  their  judgment.  Above  all,  real, 
earnest  labor  will  put  to  flight  a  vast  train  of 
nervous  troubles.  Few  who  are  vigorously 
pursuing  a  life  work  of  importance  are  great- 
ly afflicted  with  nervousness,  and  these  few- 
may  often  trace  it  to  the  lack  of  wholesome 
living  and  fresh  air.  A  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  health,  an  earnest  purpose  in  life,  and 
regular  employment,  are  the  best  preventives 
for  the  evils  of  over-sensitive  nerves.  Train- 
ing and  self  respect  will  induce  us  to  suppress 
fears  and  to  conquer  weaknesses.  Acts  of 
resolution  will  teach  courage,  and  a  syste- 
matic infusion  of  vigor  and  self-discipline  will 
render  the  whole  nature  superior  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  tyrannical  and  enfeebling  nerv- 
ous system. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Friends'  Emjoloy- 
ment  Society,  New  York. 

The  Managers  are  pleased  to  record  the 
successful  working  of  this  Society  for  eight 
years  with  no  diminution  of  interest  and  a 
harvest  of  abundant  returns  for  their  efforts. 
The  aim  has  been  to  assist  the  deserving  poor 
to  a  living  by  a  just  compensation  for  their 
needlework. 

A  subscription  of  $3. 00  entitles  one  to  send 
an  applicant  weekly  for  one  dollar's  worth  of 
sewing. 

The  distribution  of  work  commenced  the 
7th  of  First  month,  and  continued  till  the 
30th  of  Fourth  month  inclusive,  in  which 
time  1647  garments  were  made.  Of  these 
255  were  cut  from  material  purchased  by  the 
Society,  and,  when  made,  sold  for  the  price 
of  the  quantity  taken:  thus  returning  $',lo.£>0 
to  the  Treasury,  and  enabling  us  to  give  out 
work  a  little  longer. 

There  were  from  $30  to  $35  paid  for  sew- 
ing each  week.  The  many  beneficiaries  re- 
ceiving aid  were  known  to  be  needy  and 
worthy,  and  with  a  few  exceptioua  the  work 
was  returned  well  done. 

We  comineneed  the  season  under  some 
diseourngement,  not  being  able  to  obtain  work 
from  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  as  lor  It?- 
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eral  years  previous ;  but  upon  applying  to 
other  Institutions,  we  found  them  as  glad  to 
give  the  cut  garments  as  we  were  to  receive; 
and  having  been  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
work  successfully  for  four  months,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  the  future,  trusting  the 
number  of  subscribers  will  increase,  and  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  managers  may  each  year 
extend  over  a  wide  field,  enabling  them  to 
multiply  such  blessings  to  the  poor. 

Amount  received  $602  30 

Amount  paid  out   $599  80  

Balance   $3  00 

Cash  on  hand  Fifth  month  1st,  1869,  $3  10. 

Jane  C.  Russell,  Treasurer. 
Hannah  W.  Haydock,  Directress. 
Ella  F.  Bunthsg,  Secretary. 
Sarah  H.  Baker,  ~l 
Caroline  Haydock,         V  Superintendents. 
Mary  L.  Parsons,  ) 
New  York,  5th  mo.,  3  869. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  EXCHANGE. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commercial  Exchange  Association,  Gerard 
R.  Tisdall,  the  secretary,  speaking  of  dis- 
putes submitted  to  business  men  for  arbitra- 
tion, says  :  "  A  most  beneficent  feature  in  the 
by-laws"  of  our  association  is  found  in  its  regu- 
lations for  the  adjudication  of  business  dis- 
putes, by  committees  selected  from  its  own 
membership.  A  desire  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  delay  incident  to  proceedings  in  courts  of 
law  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  regulations. 
It  was  felt  that  a  dispute  submitted  to  this 
body  was  much  more  likely  to  receive  Intelli- 
gent consideration  than  before  any  ordinary 
jury  constituted  by  law.  The  disputants  of 
the  Commercial  Exchange  present  their  dif- 
ferences, in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase,  to 
a  jury  of  the  peers.  Men  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  business  in  question,  and  con- 
versant with  all  its  details,  must  be  better 
qualified  for  the  fair  and  equitable  considera- 
tion of  these  subjects.  No  matter  how  learned 
the  Bench  and  Bar  may  be,  nor  how  intelligent 
the  promiscuous, material  which  constitutes 
a  jury  may  be,  it"is  still  true  that  no  amount 
of  theoretical  ability  can  equal  the  value  of 
long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  points 
in  issue.  Business  men  now  feel  themselves 
adequate  to  the  determination  of  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  peculiar  interests.  They 
need  but  little  outside  help,  and  are  less  and 
less  inclined  to  ask  it,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
that  such  aid  usually  complicates  the  simplest 
cases,  and  becomes  a  source  of  great  expense 
and  vexation.  We  do  not  profess  to  set  our- 
selves above  the  laws  of  our  state  and  coun- 
try nor  to  undervalue  the  talents  of  our  law- 
yers ;  but,  upon  the  same  economical  princi- 
ples which  have  banded  us  together  for  the 
easier  dispatch  of  business,  we  wish  to  rid  our- 
selves of  protracted  litigation  in  cases  of  dis- 


agreement. Having,  therefore,  in  view  of 
this  reasoning,  established  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, there  is  good  cause  for  its  permanent 
maintenance,  and  for  such  improvement  in  its 
administration  as  experience  may  suggest." 

I T  EMS. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  San  Francisco  journals  reach  here  in 
eight  days,  and  several  gentlemen  have  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  who  have  passed  over  the  road  in  the 
time  mentioned.  The  distance  from  Sacramento  to 
Omaha  is  not  accurately  known.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  roads  have  recently  re- 
ported on  the  condition  of  the  track,  as  it  was  built 
on  March  10th,  18*59,  and  give  the  length  at  that 
date  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  1035  miles  ;  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  at  551  miles,  with  193  miles  uncom- 
pleted. These  figures  give  1779  as  the  distance 
from  Saciamentoto  Omaha.  The  companies,  how- 
ever, have  received  subsidies  in  the  following  pro- 
portion :  the  Union  Pacific,  for  10  30  miles,  and  the 
Central  Pacific,  for  741  miles,  giving  a  total  of  1771 
miles. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  lately  in  Eng- 
land to  sell  property  seized  for  church  rates.  The 
elfort  gives  rise  to  most  extraordinary  scenes,  if  not 
riots. 

The  movement  to  legalize  a  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  has  been  before  Parliament,  and 
was  supported  by  John  Bright,  who  characterized  the 
traditions  and  sentiment  opposed  to  it  as  mere 
"  ecclesiastical  rubbish."  The  bill  passed  to  a 
second  reading  by  99  majority.  The  opposition  to 
it  is  mainly  in  the  Established  churches,  and  those 
most  nearly  affiliated  with  them.  The  English 
Presbyterian  Synod  has  just  voted  unanimously  to 
petition  Parliament  against  the  bill.  No  passage 
in  the  Bible  forbids  it.  In  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  this  country  is  a  sermon  against  it  by  the 
younger  Edwards. — Exchange  paper.. 

Three  Japanese  families  have  recently  arrived  in 
California  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  colony. 
Thirty-seven  families  are  now  on  their  way,  and 
eighty  are  preparing  to  follow,  so  that  a  settlement 
of  120  families  will  be  made.  These  Japanese  are 
bringing  with  them  mulberry  trees,  bamboo  shoots 
and  tea  plants  for  cultivation.  It  is  asserted  that 
many  more  Japanese,  adherents  of  the  Northern 
Daimios,  who  have  recently  been  defeated  by  the 
Southern  Daimios,  will  also  emigrate.  The  United 
States  is  thus  becoming  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
people  of  Asia  on  the  West  as  well  as  Europe  on 
the  East. — Phil.  Ledger. 

The  Death  Penalty. — It  is  announeed  that  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Italy,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  revising  the  Penal  Code  of  that 
kingdom,  has  completed  its  labors,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  agree  to  report  that  the  punishment  of 
death  should  be  abolished. 

An  exchange  paper  says  two  posts  split  from  the 
same  log  were  set  for  gate  posts,  one  top  end  in  the 
ground,  the  other  butt  end  in  the  ground  ;  the  first 
post  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  the  other  ten 
years. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  colored  men  of  Mary- 
land met  at  Baltimore  recently.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  asking  that  colored  apprentices  be  admitted 
in  all  trades,  thanking  the  President  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  colored  office-holders,  and  pledging 
support  to  the  regular  Republican  ticket  in  Mary- 
land. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY. — NO.  I. 

BY  BENJAMIN    HALLO  WELL. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Eighth  mo.  7,  1869, 
as  it  will  appear  at  Philadelphia  when  greatest. 


It  may  be  remembered  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Intelligencer,  who  were  among  my  audit- 
ors, that  in  the  winter  of  1845-6  I  delivered 
a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Astronomy  among 
Other  branches  of  Natural  Science,  at  the 
Lecture  Room  of  Friends'  Central  School  in 
Philadelphia,  in  one  of  which  I  exhibited  a 
diagram  of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  L869, 
which  I  had  calculated  a  number  of  years 

,   previously,  showing  the  phase  of  the  eclipse 

[  is  it  will  appear  at  Philadelphia  at  the  time 

•  of  greatest  obscuration, 

!  What  then  seemed  far  in  i he  remote  future 
is  now  near  at  hand,  and  I  have  thought  it 
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might  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  and  your 
readers,  especially  the  younger  portion  of 
them,  for  whom  these  communications  are 
principally  written,  to  have  a  little  account 
of  the  interesting  phenomena  that  are  now 
soon  to  occur,  which  will  be  followed  in  a  few 
numbers  of  the  Intelligencer  by  some  other 
facts  in  this  interesting  and  instructive 
branch  of  Natural  Science.  In  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge." 
Psalm  xix.  2,  3. 

The  moon  being  an  opaque  body,  always 
casts  a  shadow,  or  umbra,  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  and  when  the  moon  pass<  a 
through  its  conjunction,  or  period  of  new 
moon,  in  the  8th  month  next,  being  near  its 
descending  node,  its  shadow  will  trail  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  all  across  the  American 
Continent,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  near  Alaska, 
on  the  north-west,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  giving  an  ob- 
lique belt  of  about  140  miles  in  width,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  in  which  the  sun  will  be  to- 
tally eclipsed,  and  affording  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity lor  witnessing  that  grandest  of  celestial 
phenomena. 

The  central  total  eclipse  will  begin  in  Si- 
beria, in  longitude  166°  26'  west  from  Wash- 
ington, latitude  52°  42'  north,  at.  the  time  of 
the  sun's  rising  at  that  place,  which  will  be 
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38  minutes  after  3  o'clock  in  Washington, 
mean  or  clock  time.  The  centre  of  the  path 
of  the  total  eclipse  (the  whole  path,  as  before 
remarked,  being  about  140  miles  in  width) 
then  proceeds  northward  and  eastward, 
through  Siberia,  over  the  town  of  Okhotsk 
and  northern  coast  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name, 
and  across  Kamschatka  in  Asia,  and  on  until 
it  reaches  the  latitude  of  64Jr°  north,  and 
long.  971°  west  from  Washington,  at  23  min- 
utes after  3  o'clock,  Washington  mean  time, 
near  and  a  little  south  of  Behring's  Strait.* 
It  then  enters  upon  the  Continent  of  America, 
crosses  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  (our  newly- 
acquired  territory)  and  the  British  Posses- 
sions, and  enters  the* United  States  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Montana,  passes  a  little 
north  of  Fort  Charles,  thence  into  Dakota, 
and  crosses  the  Missouri  river  a  little  north 
of  Hawthorne  Bluffs ;  thence  through  the 
southwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  through  the 
central  part  of  Iowa,  entering  that  Slate  at 
the  northwest  corner,  and  leaving  it  near  the 
southeast  corner,  the  central  line  passing  a 
little  south  of  Iowa  City  and  Burlington,  so 
that  the  path  of  the  total  eclipse  will  cover 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that  State,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Marshall,  Johnson, 
Cedar,  Muscatine  and  Henry,  where  our 
Friends  reside. 

.The central  line  then  crosses  the  Mississippi 
a  little  south  of  Burlington,  and  enters  Illi- 
nois, passing  near  Nauvoo,  Peoria,  Spring- 
field and  Palestine  in  Illinois  ;  Vincennes  and 
New  Albany,  and  over  the  settlement  of  our 
Blue  River  Friends,  in  Indiana;  near  Louis- 
ville, Bardstown  and  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky; across  the  southwest  part  of  Virginia, 
a  little  southwest  of  Lebanon  and  Abingdon  ; 
near  Elizabeth  Town  and  Greenville,  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  through  the  central  portion  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  northwest  corner, 
to  Cape  Lookout.  Like  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  path  of  the  total  eclipse  (it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  path  or  space  ivithin  which 
the  ecl'pse  will  be  total  extends  about  70  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  central  line  we  have  been 
tracing)  will  cover  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  course 
the  eclipse  will  be  total  at  Raleigh,  Fayette- 
ville,  Newbern,  Wilmington,  &c.  It  then 
passes  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  cen- 
tral eclipse  ends  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  east 
of  South  Carolina,  in  long.  9£°  east  of  Wash- 
ington, and  lat.  311°  north,  nearly  east  of 
St.  Simon's  Island  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Georgia,  at  the  time  of  sunset  at  that  place, 
which  will  be  8  minutes  past  6  o'clock,  P.M., 
mean  time  at  Washington. 


*  Young  persons  will  be  benefitted  by  finding  all 
these  places  on  their  maps. 


Persons  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Maryland,  and  neighboring  localities,  who 
desire  to  witness  the  phenomena  to  good  ad- 
vantage, I  would  recommend  to  go  either  to, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  or  Springfield,  111.  There 
are  points  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina- 
that  are  nearer,  but  in  these  the  total  eclipse 
occurs  so  short  a  time  previous  to  sunset,  that  j 
those  who  wish  to  see  its  full  grandeur  must j 
travel  westward,  to  meet  the  trailing  of  the 
moon's  shadow  across  the  continent  while  the 
sun  is  higher  above  the  horizon.    Springfield  i 
may  be  readily  reached  by  either  of  two; 
routes:  by  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Steuben-- 
ville,  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette; 
or,  after  arriving  at  Pittsburg,  go  throughi 
Alliance  to  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  thence- 
along  the  Lake  shore  to  Toledo,  and  thenr 
through  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  and  La-; 
fayette,  to  Springfield. 

To  reach  Louisville,  travellers  may  goi 
through  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and  Columbus^ 
to  Cincinnati,  then  down  the  Ohio  River  byv 
steamboat  or  railroad  to  Louisville;  or,' 
through  Baltimore,  Harper's  Ferry,  Cumber- j 
land  and  the  Maryland  Coal  regions,  Piedmont] 
and  Grafton,  to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio: 
River ;  then  down  the  Ohio  by  steamboat  or( 
railroad  to  Louisville. 

In  both  instances  I  would  recommend  to< 
take  one  route  going,  and  the  other  returning/ 
To  those  to  whom  it  is  new,  the  impress  of  j 
the  beautiful  and  grand  scenery  that  will  be* 
witnessed,  the  rich  and  populous  country,  thei 
vast  achievements  of  human  industry,  in-i 
genuity,  energy,  and  engineering  bravery,  im 
the  structures  for  travel  across  and  throughi 
the  Alleghanies,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly) 
beneficial,  and  these  of  themselves  will  pay 
well  for  the  journey,  independent  of  the  sew 
entific  object. 

When  I  speak  of  going  to  Louisville  or 
Springfield  to  observe  the  eclipse,  I  mean  that 
these  may  be  the  points  to  go  to  by  public 
travel;  but  a  suitable  place  for  favorable  ob-ji 
servation,  in  the  vicinity  of  either  city,  must 
be  previously  selected,  and  this  should  be  donli 
the  preceding  afternoon,  about  the  same  time' 
of  day  that  the  eclipse  will  occur. 

The  middle  of  the  eclipse  at  SpringfielA 
will  be  about  7  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  P.Mj 
and  at  Louisville  about  25  minutes  after  5,  im 
mean  or  clock  time  at  each  place ;  and  the 
eclipse  at  each  of  these  cities  will  begin  about' 
one  hour  earlier  than  the  middle,  and  end\ 
about  one  hour  later.  The  times  of  the  begin* 
ning,  middle,  &c,  of  the  eclipse,  at  different! 
places,  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  almal 
nacs. 

Persons  who  desire  to  make  practical  oa 
servations  of  the  phenomena,  to  which  the! 
can  afterwards  refer,  should  previously  prJ 
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d  [    vide  themselves  with  a  thermometer,  a  smoked 

0  glass,*  a  time-piece,  a  lead  pencil,  and  some 

1  paper,  part  of  which  should  be  appropriately 
I  ruled  for  recording  observations  of  the  ther- 
s  mometer,  every  ten  minutes,  commencing  at 
a  about  half-past  3,  and  continuing  to  the  close 
j     of  the  eclipse. 

it        Some  points  to  which  the  attention  may  be 
directed  besides  the  thermometer  are, 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  the  light  and  shade 
through  the  leaves  of  trees  in  different  phases 
of  the  eclipse,  especially  as  it  approaches  to- 
tality, exhibiting  representations  of  the  bright 
and  obscure  parts  of  the  sun. 

2.  Whether  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  behaviour  of  domestic  fowls,  birds,  and 
animals,  at  the  time  of  total  eclipse. 

3.  Whether  any  planets  or  stars  are  visible 
during  the  total  eclipse. 

Venus  will  be  about  30  degrees  east  of  the 
sun  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  the  sun  passes  in 
the  sky. 

Mars  will  be  about  40  degrees  east  of  the 
sun. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Gemini,  will  be  about 
13  degrees  above  the  western  horizon. 

Regnlus,  in  Leo,  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  "Sickle,"  will  be  about  10  degrees 
east  of  the  sun. 

Spica,  in  Virgo,  about  60  degrees  east  of 
the  sun. 

Arcturus,  in  Bootes,  will  be  on  the  meridian, 
about  70  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon. 

Lyra,  in  the  Harp,  will  be  in  the  northeast, 
about  45  degrees  above  the  north-east  part  of 
the  horizon. 

If  any  stars  or  planets  are  visible,  they 
will  be  some  of  these. 

4.  Radiations  or  confiscations,  streams  of 
red,  and  sometimes  white  light,  passing  out 
from  the  last  line  of  the  sun's  disk,  just  as  it 
is  being  wholly  hidden  by  the  moon,  and  then 
again  just  as  the  sun  begins  to  emerge  from 

*The  best  way  I  have  been  able  to  discover  to 
smoke  a  piece  of  glass  with  which  to  look  at  the 
suu,  is  to  take  a  brood-wick  kerosene  lamp,  as  ordi- 
narily burning,  remove  the  chimney,  and,  as  the 
object  is  not  to  obtain  light  or  heat,  but  smoke, 
lower  the  wick  till  a  dim  flame  is  produced,  then 
hold  the  glass  on  the  flame  till  it  presses  it  down 

I  about  one-half  its  height,  moving  the  glass  slowly 
il      about  continually,  over  the  flame,  and,  every  few 

II  seconds,  taking  it  off  to  cool.  The  point  is,  not  to 
j,  let  the  glass  get  too  hot,  or  it  will  break.  A  piece 
|      of  common  window  glass,  8  inches  long,  and  4  wide, 

more  or  less,  answers  the  purpose  well. 

For  the  coming  eclipse,  there  should  be  Several 
tl  Spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  smoked 
;|  on  the  glass,  of  different  densities,  the  darker  to 
J      use  when  the  sun  is  hut  little  eclipsed,  and  the  ! 

dark  when  it  is  most  obscured. 
.        The  glass  should  be  smoked  on  one  aide  onty,  in 

Q<  order  that  the  smoke  mav  not  be  removed  when  the 
18  glass  is  laid  down,  or  transferred  to  the  face  of  the 
j      observer  when  it  is  in  use. 


behind  the  moon.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  even  grand,  and  may  be  seen 
without  instruments  by  a  person  with  guod 
sight. 

These  points  should  be  divided  among  a 
company  of  observers,  assigning  two  or  three 
persons  to  each  class. 

Another  opportunity  after  the  present  of 
witnessing  the  phenomena  of  a  total  eclipse 
will  not  occur  in  this  country  until  the  28th 
of  the  Fifth  month  in  the  year  1900. 

Although  the  phenomena  are  much  the 
most  striking  and  impressive  where  the  eclipse 
is  total,  yet  they  will  be  very  interesting,  and 
well  worthy  of  note,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
shadows,  change  of  temperature,  &c,  on  each 
side  of  the  path  of  total  eclipse,  and  conse- 
quently throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  &c.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
sun  will  be  11.5  digits  eclipsed  ;  that  is,  all  but 
about  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  its  diameter 
will  be  covered  by  the  moon. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  6th  mo.  1st.  1869. 

P.  S. — By  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington, 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  party  sailed  for 
Alaska  on  the  21st  ult.  with  the  necessary 
instruments  to  make  accurate  scientific  ob- 
servations on  this  eclipse,  on  behalf  of  the 
Observatory ;  and  that  a  second  party,  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  will 
leave  Washington  with  the  same  interesting 
object,  the  last  week  in  Seventh  month,  and 
select  a  station  at  or  near  Des  Moines  or 
Mitchellville,  Iowa. 

It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Coffin,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  will  also 
have  a  party  to  observe,  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
or  in  that  vicinity. 


A.  M.  Reid,  of  Steubenville,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  in  a  recent  sermon  teems  to 
hint  at  the  ministry  of  woman  as  one  of  the 
impending  developments  of  the  progress  of 
modern  Christianity.  After  recounting  her 
special  agency  in  fashioning  the  infant  mind 
of  the  race,  he  says  ;  Her  gentle,  loving, 
Christian  life  is  an  irresistible  inspiration*  As 
a  Christian  teacher,  her  power  in  moulding 
character  is  incalculable.  If  asked  who  in 
this  town  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
most  soiih,  you  would  all  probably  name  a 
woman."  This  language,  although  smacking 
somewhat  in  its  inferential  consequences  of 
the  philosophy  of  August  Compte,  comes  from 
nn  unimpeaohabl  v  orthodox  source,  and  is 
significant  as  evincing  the  drift,  perhaps  un- 
conscious, of  modern  Protestant  thought.  It 
certainly  grounds  an  argumenl  for  woman 
suffrage  in  congregational  matters,  and  tile 
logical  inference  is  fair  that  if  W<  man  is  mi  h 
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a  power  in  the  Christian  world,  her  field  of 
operations  should  not  be  cramped  by  ecclesi- 
astical traditions  and  rules.  The  pulpit 
should  not  be  closed  against  inspiration. — 
Exchange  paper. 


A  Memorial  concerning  our  deceased  Friend, 
Ruth  Pyle. 

Believing  there  are  many  among  us  to  whom 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  Friend  is  precious, 
we  have  felt  a  concern  to  pay  a  little  tribute 
to  her  worth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  to 
survivors  a  source  of  encouragment,  that  they, 
like  her,  may  "  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  We  have  but  the  remembrance  of  a 
portion  of  her  earnest  life  from  which  to  draw, 
having  but  little  account  of  her  early  years ; 
our  recollections  of  her  being  when  she  had 
become  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord, 
showing  by  her  devotion  to  His  holy  cause 
that  it  claimed  her  best  affections. 

She  was,  indeed,  an  untiring  laborer  for 
the  truth,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
its  advancement ;  being  frequently  engaged  in 
religious  visits  to  many  of  the  Meeting,  and 
also  that  closer  service,  visiting  the  families 
of  some  within  her  own  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
at  times  extending  her  labors  to  the  Meetings 
of  New  York,  Genessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Baltimore.  From  such  arduous  undertakings 
she  was  favored  to  return,  bringing  testimo- 
nials of  the  unity  of  the  visited,  and^  that 
greater  evidence,  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of 
her  own  mind,  in  these  labors  she  realized 
the  Psalmist's  declaration  :  "  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  wreepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Her  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  family  visiting  was,  "  If 
our  Society  dwelt  deeper,  more  of  this  service 
would  be  required  at  our  hands,  and  we  would 
be  a  stronger  people  therefor." 

She  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  in 
the  death  of  her  husband  ;  yet  of  this  she  could 
say,  "  May  I  bow  low  and  kiss  the  rod,  though 
I  find  this  to  be  a  hard  lesson,  and  it  is  only 
at  times,  and  then  through  renewed  ability,  I 
can  attain  to  it ;  yet  I  trust  I  am  laboring 
after  the  state,  wherein  I  shall  at  all  times  be 
en'abled  to  say,  '  Thy  will,  O  Father,  and  not 
mine,  be  done.'  O  happy  state !  and  one  that 
requires  every  particle  of  self  to  be  subdued ; 
and  the  secret  language  often  is,  O,  my  soul, 
how  many  deaths  thou  hast  to  die !  Yea, 
many  baptisms,  yet  unfelt,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  thy  refinement  ;  many  have  al- 
ready fallen  to  thy  lot ;  but,  saith  my  soul  at 
this  time,  '  O  Lord,  may  thine  eye  not  pity, 
nor  thine  hand  spare,'  until  all  that  is  of  a 
proud  and  rebellious  nature  in  me  be  brought 


low;  though  it  may  be  needful  again  and 
again  to  prove  me,  as  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  ; 
and  cause  my  dwelling  to  be,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  '  upper  and  nether  millstones ;'  or 
where  the  'heavens  may  seem  as  brass,  and  the 
earth  as  iron  only  be  pleased  to  be  with  me, 
and  cause  thy  right  hand  to  sustain  me,  with 
thy  holy  aid  and  requirings,  '  then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unto  thee.' " 

If  practicable,  she  was  always  ready  to  at- 
tend the  calls  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  where 
her  services  were  truly  acceptable,  and  will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance ;  and 
the  practical  testimony  she  bore  to  the  right 
employment  of  time,  and  simplicity  of  living, 
was  a  speaking  example. 

In  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings 
she  was  indeed  remarkable,  seldom  permit- 
ting inclemency  of  weather  or  difficult  travel- 
ing to  prevent  her,  although  she  mostly  came 
alone  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life ;  yet  her 
trust  in  the  Divine  arm  was  so  strong,  that, 
when  being  remonstrated  with  by  her  friends 
upon  the  danger,  her  quiet  reply  was,  "  I  have 
always  been  cared  for,  and  I  think  I  shall  get 
along;"  and  when  assembled,  her  solid  de- 
portment, bore  evidence  of  a  mind  centered 
in  God.  She  was  a  faithful  watchman  on  our 
"  Zion's  walls,"  ever  ready  to  sound  the  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  danger  ;  and  through  many 
years  of  her  life  was  truly  esteemed  a  "  moth- 
er in  Israel." 

During  her  last  illness,  which  was  short, 
with  but  little  suffering  except  bodily  weak- 
ness, on  being  inquired  of  how  she  felt,  replied, 
**  I  am  very  weak,  but  my  work  appears  to  be 
done ;  all  is  peace  within," — after  a  pause  add- 
ing, "  but  a  feeling  of  sadness  seems  to  per- 
vade my  mind,  that  I  am  leaving  our  Society 
in  such  a  weak  state ;  a  Society  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  in  best  things  I  have  long 
and  ardently  labored ;  but  a  ray  of  hope  seems 
with  me ;  there  will  yet  be  raised  up  faithful 
servants,  even  among  the  children  who  are 
under  the  qualifying  hand,  to  stand  as  advo- 
cates in  support  of  our  precious  testimonies." 

She  departed  this  life  the  16th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1864,  aged  nearly  81  years,  forty-one 
of  which  she  was  an  approved  minister.  Her 
remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground,  at  London  Grove  ;  after  which  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held. 

Read  and  approved  in  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  8th  of 
Fourth  month,  1868. 

Jos.  W.  Roberts,  )  m-  7 
Orpha  H.Pyle,  }CTe,fo- 
Read  and  approved  in  the  Western  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  21st  of  Seventh 


mo.,  1868.    Ellwtood  Michener 


Mary  S.  Michener 
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For  Friends'  Intelligerjcer. 
THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  has  not  its  les- 
son of  deep  instruction  for  each  of  us,  if  our 
hearts  are  open  to  its  teachings. 

Enjoying  to  the  utmost,  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  country,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  question  the  Divine  ordering  that  cast  my 
lot,  until  far  into  the  term  of  middle  life, 
among  the  bustling  scenes  of  a  large  city,  had 
I  not  long  ago  learned  to  accept  with  thank- 
fulness whatever  is  set  before  me,  believing 
firmly  that  He  "who  doeth  all  things  well" 
knows  much  better  than  finite  creatures  like 
ourselves,  what  is  best  for  us. 

In  the  country  we  are  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  nature.  We  see  more  of  what 
the  Psalmist  calls  the  "  handiwork  of  God," 
— the  miracle  of  creation  is  daily  repeated. 
Everything  teems  with  life.  Do  we  but  stir  a 
leaf,  some  tiny  insect  has  found  a  shelter 
under  its  green  canopy.  Move  but  a  chip 
that  has  lain  a  few  hours  on  the  moist  earth, 
something  that  has  life  hurries  to  escape  ob- 
servation. 

Yesterday  S.  was  turning  over  a  pile  of 
garden  pales,  which  had  been  lying  on  the 
grass  since  early  spring,  and  were  almost 
hidden  by  the  rank  growth  around  them. 
Soon  an  humble-bee  flew  out,  and  circling 
around,  showed  signs  of  great  distress.  Lift- 
ting  one  of  the  pales,  S.  came  across  her  nest. 
I  It  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  field-mouse, 
and  deserted  by  its  original  occupant.  The 
bee  seeing  such  comfortable  quarters  without 
a  tenant,  had  taken  possession.  As  he 
lifted  the  soft  bed  of  fine  hay  and  placed  it  in 
my  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
queer  little  brown  lumps  it  contained  could 
be,  they  were  the  oddest  things  for  eggs  that 
I  had  ever  seen  in  any  nest.  Being  curious 
to  examine  its  contents,  I  brought  it  to  the 
house  and  placed  it  on  the  ledge  of  the  win- 
dow near  which  I  usually  sit.  Nothing  that 
I  have  investigated  lately  has  awakened  so 
tender  a  cord  as  has  this  rude  ungainly  cell 
in  which  the  mother  bee  has  so  carefully 
tucked  in  her  embryo  progeny — and  this 
was  her  home  life ! 

How  many  of  us  might  learn  lessons  of 
tenderness  and  care  from  this  simple  creature. 
How  patiently  has  she  labored,  not  to  clothe 
herself  in  gaudy  robes,  that  she  might  sport 
through  the  sunny  hours  in  idle  gaiety,  but  to 
j  prepare  and  provide  for  those  who  are  to 
i  come.    What  hours  of  toil  has  that  little 
nursery  cost  her !  how  many  times  1ms  she 
i  folded  her  weary  wings  to  rest  when  the  day 
was  over!  and  with  what  happy  forgetfulness 

of  the  past  has  she  spread  them  again,  whet) 

1  the  return  of  morning  called  to  a  renewal  of 
!her  toils.    Miles  and  miles  away  from  this 


little  nest  she  may  have  flown  to  gather  the 
precious  stores  with  which  she  has  so  cunning- 
ly fashioned  it.  The  little  brown  lump,  no 
larger  than  a  filbert,  looks  precisely  like 
maple  sugar ;  in  it  the  embryo  colony  are 
held,  while  side  by  side  a  cell  filled  with 
honey,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  stands  ready 
with  its  sweet  contents  for  the  newly-hatched 
brood.  All  that  her  mother  instinct  teaches 
has  been  faithfully  performed,  and  but  for 
the  rude  hand  which  bore  it  hence,  she  might 
now  be  covering  her  precious  charge  with 
the  wings  of  motherly  affection,  warming  into 
life  the  latent  germs  it  contains. 

Standing  as  I  now  do  among  the  frosts  of 
autumn,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  years 
when  little  hearts  turned  to  mine  for  sympa- 
thy, and  little  wants  called  forth  increasing 
care  and  energy.  How  stands  the  record  ? 
Was  the  mother  always  true  to  her  trust? 
Ah!  there  is  more  required  than  food  and 
clothing  for  the  precious  immortals  entrusted 
to  our  human  guardianship.  Does  the  little 
one  always  receive  what  it  most  craves,  the  ful- 
ness of  a  mother's  love  expressed  in  voice  and 
manner,  as  well  as  felt  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
her  heart?  I  fear  many  of  us  have  laid  up, 
and  are  still  laying  up  for  ourselves,  a  harvest 
of  untold  anguish,  which,  in  the  years  to 
come,  will  wet  our  pillows  with  unavailing 
tears.  Those  little  eyes  that  through  the 
shower  our  hasty  word,  or  it  may  be  cruel 
blow,  has  caused,  look  up  appealing!}7  into  our 
own.  How  they  haunt  the  memory !  how 
they  humble  the  poor  heart  that  would  fain 
believe  it  has  tried  to  be  faithful  to  its  trust ! 

Guard  well  the  precious  charge  with  which 
thou  art  entrusted;  let  the  hours  of  childhood 
be  sunny  and  joyous;  above  all  things,  feel 
with  and  for  the  child  in  all  its  little  joys  and 
sorrows.  There  is  nothing  will  so  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union,  or  call  forth  the  devotion 
of  a  child  and  secure  prompt  obedience. 
Said  a  precious  little  boy  of  only  seven  sum- 
mers to  his  mother,  "If  I  had  little  1>>  ys,  1 
would  not  whip  them."  What  a  commentary 
on  that  saying  of  Solomon  which  is  30  o  b  :i 
quoted  by  the  advocates  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. That  dear  child  had  already  eonie 
into  the  gospel  state  of  peace,  while  many 
travel  the  path  of  life  for  threescore  and 
ten  and  do  not  attain  to  it. 

Happy  indeed  must  that  mother  be  who, 
when  the  record  of  the  past  is  summed  up 
and  she  is  called  to  account  for  her  stewaidehip, 
can  say,  "Here  am  1.  Lord,  ami  the  children 
Thou  hast  given  me."  L.  L  R. 

6th  mo.  Ok, 

CliiUiood's  2Vtwf,— "I  asked  God  to. take 
care  of  Johnny,  and  then  1  went  to  Bleep!" 
said  a  little  boy,  giving  an  account  of  his 
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wandering  in  the  woods.  How  touching !  Holy 
childhood  !  Let  me  sit  at  thy  feet,  and  learn 
of  i  hoc  !  How  dost  thou  rebuke  me,  with  thy 
simple  faith  and  earnest  love  ! 

For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN. 

It  has  been  said  that  women's  influence  is 
powerful  either  for  good  or  evil.  If  it  does 
exert  the  potency  for  good  that  men  would 
have  us  believe,  why  do  they  not  more 
generally  practice  those  lessons  of  morality 
and  religion  which  they  learn  while  young 
from  mothers  and  sisters,  and  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  every  human  being? 
None  but  mothers  know  the  anxiety  they  feel 
for  the  welfare  of  those  around  them,  and 
when  they  see  beloved  ones  treading  the 
"  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction,"  their 
agony  is  beyond  expression.  I  once  saw  a 
picture  representing  a  mother  reaching  vain- 
ly out  of  Heaven  to  save  her  son  from  the 
evil  one  who  was  dragging  him  in  chains 
down  to  the  bottomless  pit.  It  was  enough 
to  startle  the  most  indifferent  mind,  and  it 
made  a  vivid  impression  upon  mine. 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  to  place  the  greatest 
amount  of  responsibility  upon  the  mother's 
shoulders  ;  but  if  the  father  of  a  family  does 
not  by  his  precept  and  example  aid  her  in 
impressing  religious  principles  on  the  minds 
of  the  children,  it  will  oftentimes  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  her  to  do  it  alone.  But  mothers 
should  not  feel  excused  from  giving  religious 
and  other  useful  instruction,  even  under  dis- 
couragement, remembering  the  promise  of 
Scripture,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  thou  shall  find  it  after  many  days." 

Young  women  should  insist  upon  their 
companions  of  both  sexes  paying  respect  to 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  be  a  help  and  not  a  hin- 
drance one  unto  another.  .Some  slight  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  enables  me  to  say  that 
firmness  on  our  part  will  do  much  to  restrain 
others  from  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  It 
is  needful  that  habits  of  sobriety  should  be 
formed  in  early  life,  as  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
attain  them  after  indulging  in  dissipation  for 
a  series  of  years ;  and  a  man  is  not  likely  to 
give  up  his  vicious  practices  on  account  of 
the  love  he  bears  to  his  family  and  friends. 
The  love  of  God  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin 
may  enable  him  to  do  so ;  and  while  we  can 
name  a  few  who  have  returned  to  the  Father's 
house,  there  have  been  many  more  who  have 
not. 

I  also  believe  that  the  extravagance,  tight- 
dressing  and  late  hours,  indulged  in  by  women 
of  this  generation,  are  sins  against  heaven  for 
which  they  will  have  to  suffer.  Where  fashion 
conduces  to  comfort,  it  is  well  to  follow  it,  and 


no  farther,  "minding  the  light"  even  in 
"  little  things,"  for  it  is  only  "  those  who  are 
faithful  in  the  little  who  can  be  made  rulers 
over  more."  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to 
my  sisters  everywhere,  "  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good 
works,  may  glorify  vour  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven."  R.  N.  M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  TAKING  AND  ADMINISTERING  AN  OATH. 

Those  in  profession  with  Friends  generally 
acknowledge  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  to  take 
an  oath,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
may  be  concerned  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Truth  to  discourage  the  practice. 

If  we  endeavor  so  to  order  our  conversation 
that  we  can  at  any  time  appeal  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  heart  to  Him  who  knows  its 
most  secret  feeling,  men  will  soon  learn  that 
our  yea  means  yea,  and  our  nay  means  nay. 
Jesus  tells  us  that  "  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil."  As  soon  as  a  person 
feels  a  disposition  in  himself  to  make  false 
assertions,  he  fears  such  deviation  from  truth 
will  be  noticed  by  others,  and  he  is  then  will- 
ing to  take  an  oath,  in  order  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  suspicion  of  his  fellow  men. 
But  when  a  man's  only  guide  is  the  "  Spirit 
of  Truth,"  which  leads  into  all  Truth,  no 
such  fear  is  known,  for  he  feels  that  God,  who 
directs  his  ways,  is  able  to  sustain  him  in  his 
assertions.  Such  a  man  cannot  "  kiss  the 
book,"  for  by  so  doing  he  would  hold  up  an 
outward  form  as  of  greater  importance  than 
the  power  which  God  has  placed  in  him,  even 
His  own  Holy  Spirit. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  it  consistent 
with  a  Christian's  duty  to  administer  an  oath  ? 
The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to 
this  subject  by  some  of  his  young  friends 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  administer  the 
form  of  oath  or  affirmation  as  prescribed  by 
law,  and  he  would  be  gratified  if  others  would 
give  their  views.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest.  S.  K.  E. 

The  moment  a  man  parts  with  moral  in- 
dependence,— the  moment  he  judges  of  duty, 
not  from  the  inward  voice,  but  from  the  in- 
terests and  will  of  a  party, — the  moment  he 
commits  himself  to  a  leader  or  a  body,  and 
winks  at  evil  because  division  would  hurt  the 
cause,  the  moment  he  shakes  off  his  particu- 
lar responsibility,  because  he  is  but  one  of  a 
thousand  or  million  by  whom  the  evil  is  done, 
that  moment  he  parts  with  his  moral  power. 
He  is  shorn  of  the  energy  of  single-hearted 
faith  in  the  right  and  in  the  true.  He  hopes 
from  man's  policy  what  nothing  but  loyalty 
to  God  can  accomplish.  He  substitutes  coarse 
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weapons,  forged  by  man's  wisdom,  for  celestial 
power. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

•  Choy  Awah,  a  young  Chinaman,  is  a 
scholar  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 
He  reads  the  Testament  in  English,  and  then 
gives  the  sense  in  a  dialect  jo#  his  own.  The 
following  is  given  in  the  Monthly  Record  for 
May.  It  is  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son: 
A  man,  he  two  sons.  Son  speak  he  to 
father;  father  got  money;  give  some  he; 
father  he  take  it  all  right.  I  just  now  give 
you  half.  He  give  him  half;  he  go  long 
way — like  me  come  China  to  New  York.  No 
be  careful  of  money,  use  too  much  ;  money 
all  gone ;  he  very  hungry.  He  went  to  man. 
He  want  work,  he  say ;  all  right ;  he  tell  him 
to  feed  pigs.  He  give  pigs  beans  ;  he  eat 
with  pigs  himself.  He  just  now  talk,  "  My 
father  he  rich  man — too  much  money.  WJiat 
for  me  stay  here  hungry  ?  I  want  go  back 
and  see  my  father.  I  say  to  him,  I  very  bad. 
He  knows  I  bad.  Emperor  (God)  see  I  bad. 
No  be  son,  me  be  coolie/'  He  go  back ;  long 
way,  father  see  him.  He  take  him  on  the 
neck.  The  son  say,  "  I  very  bad.  I  just  now 
no  be  your  son  :  I  coolie."  His  father  talkey 
to  boy,  and  say,  "  Get  handsome  coat ;  give 
he  ring  ;  give  he  shoes  ;  bring  fat  cow — kill 
him  ;  give  him  to  eat."  They  very  glad.  He 
all  same  dead  ;  just  now  come  back  alive ;  he 
lost ;  he  get  back.  Number  one  son  come. 
He  hear  music^;  he  tell  servant,  "  What  for 
they  make  music?"  He  say,  "You  brother 
come  back ;  your  father  very  glad  ;  he  no 
sick  ;  he  kill  fat  cow."  Number  one  son  very 
angry ;  he  no  go  inside ;  very  angry.  Father 
he  come  out ;  he  say,  "  No,  no  be  angry." 
Number  one  son,  he  say,  "  I  stay  all  time  by 
father ;  never  make  him  angry.  My  father 
never  kill  one  fat  cow  for  me.  My  brother 
he  very  bad ;  he  use  money  too  much  ;  he 
have  fat  cow  and  music."  Father  say,  "You 
no  understand;  he  just  dead;  he  now  come 
to  life;  he  lost;  he  now  come  back."  They 
make  music. — Exchange  paper. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  have  been  very  busy  with  our  farming 
operations,  and  so  far  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a,  fruitful  seaspn.  The  farmer's  is  called  a 
life  of  independence.    In  one  sense  it  is  so, 

perhaps,  more  than  any  Other,  but  in  every 
branch  of  business  to  which  the  mind  and 
efforts  of  man  can  be  directed,  ho  is  depen- 
dent on  the  blessing  of  Providence,  who, 


though  He  can  bless,  can  also  blast,  and 
often  does  blast  the  energies  of  presumptuous 
man,  and  levels  his  labors  -with  the  dust,  to 
teach  him  a  lesson  of  dependence  and  humili- 
ty. The  pious  husbandman  prepareth  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  seed  ;  he  soweth 
it,  and  rejoiceth  in  hope  of  the  increase, 
knowing  on  whom  is  his  dependence,  and 
that  he  cannot  command  the  clouds  nor  the 
dew  to  moisten  it.  But  "  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof."  He  visits  it 
and  waters  it ;  He  settleth  the  furrows  there- 
of, He  maketh  it  soft  with  showers.  "  He 
blesseth  the  springing  thereof ;  He  crowneth 
the  year  with  His  goodness,  and  His  paths 
drop  fatness."  Read  attentively  the  65th 
Psalm,  and  mark  the  sense  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  which  breathes  through  the 
whole  of  it. 


How  important  it  is  for  us  to  remember 
that  all  our  comforts  and  accommodations  in 
this  life  are  but  lent  for  a  season,  and  when 
we  consider  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
them,  pride  should  give  place  to  humility,  and 
gratitude  retain  the  scat  which  exultation 
would  fain  usurp.  While  we  are  enjoying 
many  comforts  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
perennial  bloom  which  knows  no  change  is 
often  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  and  I  hope 
the  object  of  our  greatest  solicitude.  As 
revolving  years  are  passing,  may  it  become 
increasingly  so  with  us,  and  with  you.  Our 
love  is  to  the  dear  children.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  they  and  we  are  under  the  notice  of 
Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  and  I  do 
not  believe  your  admonitions  and  tender 
solicitude  will  be  lost  upon  them.  Though 
the  husbandman  cultivates  the  earth,  he 
waiteth  long  for  the  precious  fruits,  which  are 
matured  in  due  season. 


It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pursue  a  straight 
forward  path — to  do  what  our  hands  find  to  do, 
carefully  attending  to  the  Guide;  and  then  leave 
the  result  to  Him  who  sees  us  just  as  we  are. 
and  who  appreciates  the  motives  of  our  action. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  "He  will  not 
condemn  us  for  error*  that  art1  not  wilful,  for 
"  He  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth 
tli at  we  are  dust." 

The  dear  young  people  had  a  wet  day  for 
their  marriage,  and  it  brought  to  mind  the 
day  of  our  marriage.  It  was  very  rainy,  but 
the  mental  serenity  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
elements,  for  the  distinguished  guest  who  pre- 
sided at  the  marriage  at  ("ana  of  Galilee  was 
also  there,  and  a  lapse  of  many  years  has  not 
effaced  the  impression  of  that  day  of  davs, 
ami  its  attendant  circumstances.  We  should 
be  thankful  for  the  recurrence  of  any  oirouni- 
stance  which  leads  the  mind  to  commemorate 
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the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Him  who  wrought 
the  miracle  in  Cana,  and  who  has  preserved 
us  in  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other  to  the 
present  day ;  and  may  it  be  consummated  be- 
yond the  "  things  that  are  seen."  These  we 
know  are  temporal  and  swiftly  pass  away, 
but  those  that  are  "  not  seen  are  eternal." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  19,  1869. 

Indian  Agency. — We  acknowledge  the 
reception  of  letters  containing  the  pleasant 
intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  our  Friends 
at  "  Head  Quarters"  of  the  Omaha  Agency, 
Nebraska. 

To  avoid  repetition,  instead  of  publishing 
these  letters  entire,  we  have  made  such  ex- 
tracts as  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  contents.  E.  Painter 
writes  that  his  wife,  himself  and  their  young 
friend  Jesse  Lancaster  were  in  good  health 
and  were  preparing  for  the  interesting  labor 
before  them.  In  Omaha  City  they  met  with 
an  employee  of  the  Agency  who  took  them 
part  of  the  way  in  a  light  spring  wagon. 
They  passed  through  a  rolling  prairie,  then 
along  the  edge  of  the  bluffs  that  skirt  the  im- 
mense valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  is 
in  some  places  many  miles  in  width,  and 
stretches  away  in  the  distance,  an  unbroken 
plain,  carpeted  with  beautiful  verdure.  The 
country  along  the  western  border  of  the  river 
exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility  anything 
E.  P.  had  imagined. 

At  the  village  of  Decatur,  near  the  lower 
corner  of  the  Reservation,  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Agency,  a  young  man  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  family  of  the  former 
Agent,  volunteered  to  convey  them  the  rest 
of  the  way  in  his  carriage.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival they  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  al- 
though the  proprietor,  William  A.  Callon, 
was  from  home,  and  instead  of  a  dreary 
hovel  which  they  expected  to  occupy,  they 
found  comfortable  buildings,  and  thus  far  had 
been  kindly  entertained.  The  following  in- 
teresting particulars  are  also  given  by  E.  P. : 

"  The  Omaha  Indians  have  over  205,000 
acres  of  land  on  this  Reservation ;  some  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie  with  tim- 
ber skirting  along  the  streams.  Cotton-wood, 


oak,  walnut,  maple  and  ash  are  among  the 
varieties  of  wood  found  here.  The  Reserva- 
tion is  well  watered,  and  said  to  have  some 
beautiful  valleys  west  of  the  Agency  build- 
ings, but  as  the  tract  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  in  that  direction,  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.  The  land 
is  very  productive,  and  requires  no  fertilizers 
whatever.  We  were  told  by  a  person  we  met 
on  our  way,  that  he  had  known  corn  to  be 
planted  fourteen  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  ground,  without  any  apparent  diminu- 
tion in  its  productiveness.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  fruit  here,  consisting  in  part  of 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
plums  of  several  varieties ;  also  grape  vines 
now  in  full  bloom.  We  feel  very  thankful 
that  our  lines  have  been  cast  in  such  pleasant 
places.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  pure ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  in  the  winter  the 
mercury  stands  sometimes  as  low  as  26  de- 
grees below  zero ;  though  in  summer  the 
weather  is  very  warm.  We  passed  by  one 
of  the  Indian  villages  as  we  came  along,  com- 
posed partly  of  miserable  mud  hovels,  and 
partly  of  a  kind  of  tents  called  tepees,  made 
of  buffalo  skins  stretched  on  poles,  set  up  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  for 
the  smoke  to  escape.  In  these  they  pass  the 
winter,  no  matter  how  severe.  The  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  dress  in  blankets  of  the 
most  bright  and  gaudy  colors  they  can  find, 
though  a  few  clothe  themselves  somewhat 
like  the  whites.  We  have  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  them,  who  seem  glad  to  see  us,  and 
honor  us  with  a  grunt  and  a  pleasant  smile  as 
we  shake  hands  with  them.  There  are  seven 
chiefs  of  the  tribe — Yellow  Smoke,  Fire  Chief, 
Standing  Hawk,  and  others  whose  names  I 
do  not  remember.  I  think  one  of  them  is 
called  Cin-de-ha-ha.  I  will  probably  meet 
them  in  council  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they 
will  expect  me  to  make  a  speech. 

I  have  not  entered  yet  upon  my  official 
duties,  my  predecessor  being  still  absent, 
though  we  look  daily  for  his  return.  I  am 
called  Major,  the  Indians  bestowing  that  title 
upon  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  told,  also  assigning  it  to  the 
Agent  of  the  Reservation.  I  do  not  expect, 
however,  to  avail  myself  of  the  military 
character,  nor  to  use  the  cannon  and  rifles  in 
the  block  house,  which  stands  on  a  knoll 
near  the  agency  buildings.  I  find  a  field  of 
labor  here  beyond  anything  of  which  I  had 
the  remotest  conception,  and  hope  honestly, 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  Indians  appear  anxious  to  have  their 
lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  and  each 
to  own  a  farm  in  his  individual  right.  This 
is  one  important  step  towards  their  civiliza- 
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tion  and  the  improvement  of  their  general 
condition.  I  should  have  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Indian  villages,  that  there  are  a 
few  cottages  upon  the  Reservation  which  are 
built  of  wood,  with  some  appearance  of  com- 
fort. A  mission  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Foreign  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Society  has  been  kept,  but  is  now  va- 
cated. At  some  future  time  I  may  offer 
some  further  remarks  in  relation  to  our  labors 
if  the  foregoing  is  acceptable.  E.  P. 

Another  letter  in  alluding  to  the  Agent's 
house,  says  it  is  quite  large  and  painted  white, 
with  some  locust  trees  about  it.  There  is  a 
good  garden  opposite,  and  a  spring  of  water 
not  far  off,  and  plenty  of  water  and  ice.  In 
the  stable  there  was  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  and 
the  mill  made  good  flour  and  corn  meal.  Our 
Friends  were  told  by  a  Pennsylvanian  that 
the  land  was  more  productive  than  that  of 
his  own  State.  There  were  several  white 
women  in  the  settlement,  and  things  in  gene- 
ral were  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
had  supposed.  Their  informant  said  there 
was  a  young  educated  Indian  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, who  was  considered  quite  a  Nabob, 
named  Joe.  He  had  a  fine  house  and  grounds 
of  his  own  all  nicely  kept.  There  is  a  new 
mission  house  for  the  interpreter,  and  a  large 
house  for  meeting  and  a  school.  About 
fifteen  of  the  Indians  are  members  of  the 
meeting.  E.  P.  and  company  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Agent  giving  them  a  wel- 
come. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  hear  from  our 
Friends,  who  are  engaged  in  the  important 
work  of  pacification  and  civilization.  The  first 
must  be  accomplished  before  much  advance 
can  be  made  in  the  second  ;  and  who  more 
likely  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Indian 
and  gain  his  confidence  than  the  representa- 
tives of  Wm.  Penn,  whom  he  traditionally 
venerates  ? 

Married,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  1869,  at  the 
residence  of  the  hride's  parents  at  Herricks,  L.  I., 
with  the  approbation  of  Westbnry  Monthly  Meeting, 
Georgk  B.  Titus,  of  Westbnry.  to  Marietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  U.  and  Mary  C.  Willets. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  1  869,  with  the 

approbation  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J.,  at  the 
residence  Of  the   bride's   brother,  T.  0.  Andrews, 

Jobiaii,  son  of  Reuben  and  Hannah  Roberts,  to  Ann 
B.,  daughter  of  Ben  a  J  ah  I),  and  Ann  Q.  Andrews. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  West  Nottingham,  Choi 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  I860, 
Daniel  STUBBS,  in  his  57th  year ;  a  member  of  Bait 


Nottingham  Particular  and  Monthly  Meetings.  His 
end  was  peace. 

Died,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  4th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1S69, 
our  valued  and  much  beloved  Friend  Mart  C,  wife 
of  Joel  Lare,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder  of 
Grwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  grandfather  William  Phillips,  Penns- 
grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Anna  T.  Parker,  only 
daughter  of  Mary  R.  Parker,  aged  8  years  and  9  mos. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  nit.,  Eliza  T. 

Wayne,  for  several  years  an  Elder,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  death  an  Overseer  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Flushing,  on  the  30th  ult., 

John  Wine,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  The 
peaceful  close  of  the  well-spent  life  of  our  venerable 
friend  deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  was  in  early 
manhood  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends, 
was  received  into  membership,  and  soon  after  pub- 
licly espoused  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  adorn  by  a  life  of  practical  righteous- 
ness, and  by  a  consistent  and  exemplary  deport- 
ment. Through  the  mellowing  influences  of  ripened 
years,  he  experienced  an  enlargement  of  heart 
which  seemed  to  embrace  in  love  the  whole  human 
family.  His  illness  was  short  and  at  times  painful, 
but  he  awaited  his  departure  with  composure  and 
resignation.  On  First-day  evening  he  retired  to 
rest  at  the  usual  hour,  and  his  attendant  entering 
the  room  shortly  afterward,  discovered  that  the 
spirit  had  taken  its  flight. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth- day 
afternoon,  Sixth  mo.  25th,  at  3  o'clock. 

T.  G-arrigues,  Clerk. 

From  the  Evening  Bulletin  we  extract  the 
following  notice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  It  is  well 
to  remember  every  class  in  our  community, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  all 
to  do  much  for  others,  the  widow's  mite,  of 
which  we  read,  should  encourage  us  not  to 
withhold  the  trifle  at  our  command.  Sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
Fountain  of  good,  and  if  we  have  naught  but 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  offer,  this  will  bring  its 
own  reward.  But  often  with  a  little  effort 
the  adage  is  verified  to  our  humbling  admi- 
ration, "that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way." 

TRAINING  OF  THE  IMBECILE. 

It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  thai  any 
success  has  been  achieved  in  the  development 
of  intellect  in  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  For 
agea  this  species  of  human  infirmity  was  re- 
garded as  incurable,  and  the  poor  unfortunates 
whom  Nature  had  left  without  the  means  of 
self-guidance  and  protection,  lived  and  died, 
for  the  most  part,  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
cruel  neglect. 

We  live  in  a  better  age.  when  Science  ami 
Charity  go  hand  in  hand,  the  former  encour- 
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aging,  instructing  and  helping  the  latter  in 
the  Divine  work  with  a  skill  which  seems 
limit  loss,  until  there  is  scarcely  a  form  of 
human  malady  which  is  not  brought  within 
the  range  of  possibility  of  cure,  or,  at  least,  of 
amelioration. 

Among  the  numerous  institutions  devoted 
to  the  great  work  of  Charity,  there  are  few 
whose  field  is  so  difficult,  or  whose  work  is  so 
necessary  as  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Whoever  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the.  ordi- 
nary care  and  training  of  children  knows  the 
incessant  demand  that  there  is  for  patient, 
judicious,  hopeful  devotion  to  the  work,  even 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  abundant  harvest 
of  satisfaction  which  such  a  field  produces. 
But  there  is  something  heroic  in  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  expend  all  this  labor 
and  devotion  upon  the  care  and  training  of 
children  who  are  hopelessly  idiotic,  or  whose 
mental  imbecility  is  such  as  can  only  be  over- 
come by  an  amount  of  persevering,  patient 
ingenuity  which  very  few  men  or  women 
possess,  and  which  is,  to  the  mass  of  people, 
quite  inconceivable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  sixteen  years.  ***** 

In  the  State  there  are  from  three  thousand 
to  thirty-five  hundred  idiotic  or  feeble-minded 
children,  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
about  one-sixth  of  this  number  may  be  cured, 
and  so  grow  up  as  not  to  burden  but  to  help 
the  community,  while  all  of  them  present  a 
pitiful  appeal  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia that  this  work  of  pure  humanity  and 
charity  has  become  gradually  burdened  and 
hampered  with  an  oppressive  debt.  The  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it,  with  so 
much  of  the  best  sort  of  moral  courage — and 
few  can  realize  how  much  moral  courage  is 
needed  to  spend  one's  life  in  the  education  of 
those  who  have,  by  nature,  no  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  often  none  of  ordinary 
physical  decency — and  with  so  much  success, 
have  struggled  hard  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  appeals  for  public  aid.  The  masses  of  this 
community,  always  ready  to  respond  to  proper 
demands  for  aid  in  all  charitable  work,  have 
known  little  and  thought  less  of  an  institution 
which  has  worked  too  quietly  to  be  much 
noticed.  When  such  wants  are  made  known 
by  the  few  who  work  to  the  many  who  give, 
they  rarely  wait  long  for  a  generous  supply; 
and  we  are  very  sure  that  now  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  asks  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  for  $10,000  in  order  to  secure 
the  recent  conditional  State  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  and  so  to  relieve  this  admirable 


charity  from  the  pressure  of  debt,  we  are  sure 
that  the  appeal  will  receive  a  quick  and 
liberal  response. 


CONSANGUINEOUS  MARRIAGES. 

Abundant  induction  of  facts  seems  to 
show  that  deterioration  of  offspring  follows 
consanguineous  marriages.  Dr.  Nathan  Al- 
len has  compiled  numerous  facts  illustrating 
this.  Nowhere  are  cretinism,  idiocy  and  con- 
genital deafness  so  frequent  as  in  the  secluded 
valleys  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  where  the 
families  are  all  connected,  and  cousins  inter- 
marry as  a  matter  of  course,  so  as  to  keep  the 
inheritance  undivided.  M.  Baudin  found 
that  while  consanguineous  marriages  form  but 
two  per  cent,  bf  the  marriages  of  France,  25 
per  cent,  of  the  deaf-mutes  are  the  offspring 
of  such  marriages.  Scrofulous  and  tubercu- 
lous diseases  are  frequent  in  the  progeny  of 
such  wedlock.  Dr.  Bemiss  collected  statis- 
tics of  833  consanguineous  marriages.  The 
whole  number  of  children  was  3,742nof  which 
1,134  were  defective;  145  were  deaf  and 
dumb,  85  were  blind,  308  idiotic,  38  insane, 
60  epileptic,  300  scrofulous,  98  deformed,  and 
883  died  early.  In  1848  in  Massachusetts  the 
parentage  of  359  idiots  in  an  asylum  was  as- 
certained, and  17  were  the  children  of  par- 
ents known  to  be  blood  relations.  In  these 
17  families  there  were  born  95  children,  of 
whom  44  were  idiots  and  12  others  scrofulous 
or  puny.  In  one  family  of  8,  5  were  idiotic. 
Another  family  had  4  idiotic,  and  4  other  de- 
formed children.  A  late  report  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  states  that 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  deaf-mutes  are 
offspring  of  the  marriage  of  cousins.  Dr. 
Mulligan,  of  Dublin,  found  100  mutes  among 
the  children  of  154  families  where  the  parents 
were  cousins.  Dr.  Buxton,  of  Liverpool, 
found  269  mutes  among  the  children  of  170 
such  marriages. —  The  Independent. 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  H. 
B.  Whipple,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Minnesota, 
to  a  member  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  Convention 
of  Friends  who  recently  met  in  that  city  to 
consider  the  suffering  condition  of  the  West- 
ern Indians,  and  the  request  made  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  Agents,  but  it  was  not  received  in  time. 

The  letter  contains  so  much  valuable  and 
practical  information  from  one  who  has  long 
labored  in  the  cause,  that  we  think  it  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers  : — 
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"  Faribault,  April  16th,  1869. 
"  My  dear  Friend  :  I  am  very  glad  that 
your  Society  has  decided  to  take  hold  of  this 
I  Indian  business.    You  will  have  trials  and 
I  difficulties  beyond  anything  you  have  ever 
I  met,  but  God  will  help  you.    You  ask  my  ad- 
I  vice.    1  can  only  say,  do  not  allow  any  one  to 
I  be  concerned  with  you,  unless  you  are  assured, 
beyond  question,  of  his  integrity.    Many  of 
the  old  Indian  rings  will  profess  such  love  for 
I   the  poor  Indians,  and  such  respect  for  Friends, 
that  Satan  would  seem  to  have  put  on  the 
dress  of  an  angel  of  light.    You  cannot  afford 
the  risk  of  taking  counsel,  or  employing  any 
I   one  you  do  not  know.    Be  sure  of  this. 

'*  The  Indians  have  been  so  long  deceived, 
it  will  take  time  to  regain  their  confidence ; 
but  your  people  will  do  it. 

"  The  first  requisite  in  civilization,  is  au- 
thority to  give  to  every  Indian  a  piece  of  land, 
to  be  his  own.  You  must  be  able  to  do  it. 
Men  have  no  manhood  until  they  have  per- 
sonal rights. 

"2.  You  need  to  teach  them  to  labor. 
The  Indian  men  are  unused  to  it ;  the  muscles 
of  their  arms  are  poorly  developed,  much  less 
than  their  women.  It  should  be  gradual; 
say  a  given  number  of  hours  a  day  ;  and  those 
who  work  should  be  encouraged  by  small  gifts, 
as  payment,  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 

"e>.  You  would  do  well  to  teach  the  boys 
or  young  men  the  use  of  tools.  A  rude  table, 
or  chair,  or  trunk,  or  bedstead  made  by  them, 
is  worth  more  than  the  most  valuable  furni- 
ture. 

"  It  may  be  a  question  where  you  are  to  be- 
gin. If  your  people  have  selected  no  place,  I 
would  have  advised  you  to  be  sure  and  select 
a  people  who  have  good  land,  which  will  re- 
pay effort.  I  should  have  been  deeply  grate- 
ful ^  to  have  you  come  to  Minnesota.  The 
Chippewas  have  an  excellent  couutry  at 
White  Earth,  at  Leech  Lake,  and  Red  Lake. 
But  you  will  decide  best, 

"  The  things  necessary  to  elevate  the  Ind- 
ians: 

"  1.  Knowledge  of  God,  and  duty  to  him. 

"  2.  Personal  rights  of  property. 

"  3.  Protection  of  law. 

"  4.  Habits  of  industry. 

"  5.  Education. 
"  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  simple  com- 
mon sense.  The  same  rule  is  good  with  In- 
dians as  with  whites.  It  may  be  a  hearl ach- 
ing work,  but  if  one  soul  is  saved,  it'  the  load 
is  lightened  f^om  one  poor  heart,  you  will  be 
overpaid.    Praying  God  to  bless  you, 

"With  much  love, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  EL  B.  Whipple." 

To  Bkn.iamin  HaLLOWHLL. 


A  HOME  TO  REST  nr. 
The  world,  dear  John,  as  the  old  folks  tell  us, 

Is  a  world  of  trouble  and  care  ; 
Many  a  cloud  of  grief  will  enfold  us, 

And  the  sunshine  of  joy  is  but  rare, 
But  there's  something  yet  to  be  bright  and  blest  in, 

No  matter  how  humble  our  lot ; 
The  world  still  gives  us  a  home  to  rest  in, 

Its  holiest,  happiest  spot. 
Sweet  home  !  dear  home  !  on  the  northern  heather, 

On  the  sunniest  southern  plain  ; 
The  Lapland  hut  in  its  wintry  weather, 

The  tent  of  the  Indian  main  ; 
Be  it  gorgeous  wealth  that  our  temple  is  drest  in, 

Be  it  poor  and  of  little  worth, 
A  home,  our  home — a  home  to  rest  in — 

Is  the  dearest  thing  on  earth. 
But  time,  dear  John,  is  using  us  badly; 

Our  homes  crumble  day  by  day, 
And  we're  laying  our  lov'd  ones,  swiftly  and  sadly, 

In  the  dust  of  the  valley  away. 
There's  a  death  robe  soon  for  us  both  to  be  drest  in, 

A  place  for  us  under  the  sod  ; 
Be  Heaven  at  last  the  home  we  shall  rest  in — 

The  rest  of  the  people  of  God  ! 


I'VE  BEEN  THINKING. 
I've  been  thinking,  I've  been  thinking, 

What  a  glorious  world  were  this, 
Did  folks  mind  their  business  more, 

And  mind  their  neighbor's  less. 
For  instance,  you  and  I,  my  friend, 

Are  sadly  prone  to  talk 
Of  matters  that  concern  us  not, 

And  others'  follies  mock. 
I've  been  thinking,  if  we'd  begin 

To  mend  our  own  affairs, 
That  possibly  our  neighbors  might 

Contrive  to  manage  theirs. 
We've  faults  enough  at  home  to  mend — 

It  may  be  so  with  others  ; 
It  would  seem  strange  if  it  were  not, 

Since  all  mankind  are  brothers. 
Oh  !  would  that  we  had  charity, 

For  every  man  and  woman  ; 
Forgiveness  is  the  mark  of  those 

Who  know  "to  err  is  human." 
Then  let  us  banish  jealousy — 

Let's  lift  our  fallen  brother, 
As  we  journey  down  life's  road, 

M  Do  good  to  one  another." 

(From  The  Independent." 
THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
I  thank  my  God,  I  feel  that  not  alone 

On  mountain  peaks  His  blessed  sunshine  glows, 
And  dews  drop  sweetness  ;  even  here,  far  dow  n 

Iu  meads,  a  lily  crows. 
I  am  His  work  who  made  the  evening  stai  | 

Wherefore  I  lift  to  him  my  flowerets  bright. 
They  die  to  morrow,  but  to  day  they  are 

Beautiful  in  His  Bight. 
I  look  upon  the  hills,  and  sometimes  dream 

How  they  rejoice  in  morning's  earliest  light  : 
And  how  serene,  ami  strong,  ami  still  they  seem 

To  guard  the  valleys  all  the  gloomy  night. 
'Tis  said  the  heights  are  cold    it  may  be  so  ; 

That  winds  are  keener  there,  and  winters  drear. 
I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  I  only  know 

My  Uod  has  placed  me  here — 
Here  in  this  little  nook  of  earth— my  own  — 

And  sent  a  sunbeam    mine — to  cheer  my  heart  *. 
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He  bids  me  bloom — perhaps  for  Him  alone ; 

Is  there  a  better  part  ? 
I  bloom — stars  shine — we  bloom  and  shine  for  Him. 

We  give  our  best— grand   world  and  humble 
flower — 

A  light  through  ages  never  growing  dim — 

The  fragrance  of  an  hour. 
So  then  He  smiles,  and  takes  with  equal  love 

Our  equal  gifts,  nor  knows  or  great  or  small ; 
But  in  His  infiniteness  reigns  above, 

And  comprehends  us  all.  H.  N.  E. 

From  The  Boston  Transcript. 
"  TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION." 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  me 
by  a  man  discharged  from  the  prison  this 
year  (1868),  verifying  the  saying  that  "truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction  :" 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  his  wife  and 
only  child,  a  boy  then  five  or  six  years  old, 
visited  the  institution.  They  were  shown 
through  the  workshops  and  prison  by  an  offi- 
cer, who  pointed  out  the  different  objects  of 
interest  as  they  passed  along.  The  gentleman 
wTas  inquiring  about  a  man  who  had 
recently  been  sent  to  the  prison  for  life  for 
murder.  "  By  the  way,  this  is  his  room,"  said 
the  officer,  stopping  before  one  of  the  cells, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open.  The  little  boy, 
with  a  child's  curiosity,  stepped  up  and  looked 
in  ;  his  father  came  up  behind,  and  playfully 
pushed  him  in  and  closed  the  door.  The 
little  fellow  shrieked  to  be  let  out;  the  door 
was  immediately  opened,  and  he  ran,  sobbing, 
into  his  mother's  arms ;  and  she,  brushing 
back  the  light  curls  from  his  forehead  and 
kissing  him,  said  soothingly,  "  No,  no  ;  they 
shan't  shut  up  my  little  son  in  prison."  The 
boy  was  terribly  frightened  ;  he  turned  his 
eye  once  more  towards  the  dreaded  cell,  and 
for  the  first  time  noticed  on  the  door,  in  large 
yellow  figures,  the  "  No  — ."  The  incident 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  Time 
passed  on ;  he  grew  up  to  manhood  ;  his 
father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and  he  left 
alone.  He  became  a  sailor,  and  a  good  one, 
rising  step  by  step,  till  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  California  steamers  sail- 
ing from  New  York.  But,  alas !  in  conse- 
quence of  that  vice  which  has  dragged  down 
so  many  even  from  high  positions,  he  lost  his 
situation,  came  back  to  Boston,  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  was  finally  arrested  for  break- 
ing into  a  store,  and  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison  for  four  years.  When  received  at  the 
prison,  he  was  taken  to  the  bath-room  (the 
usual  custom),  bathed,  shaved,  hair  cut, 
clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and  then  conducted 
to  the  room  he  was  to  occupy.  Judge  of  the 
horror  and  consternation  of  this  young  man, 
when  he  found  himself  standing  before,  and 
the  officer  unlocking  the  door  of  the  same  cell, 
"  No.  — ,"  into  which  he,  when  a  child,  had 
been  thrust  for  a  moment  by  his  father.  In 


relating  the  story  to  me,  he  said  no  one  could 
imagine  his  feelings,  when  he  found  himself 
an  inmate  of  that  cell ;  every  incident  and 
scene  from  childhood  rushed  upon  his  mind  ; 
the  exclamation  of  his  mother,  "  No,  no  ;  they 
shan't  shut  up  my  little  son  in  prison,"  rang 
in  his  ears  ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  stool, 
and  wept  like  a  child.  Gradually  he  became 
more  calm,  and  began  to  realize  his  situation. 
Reflection  brought  with  it  better  thoughts  and 
brighter  hopes :  instinctively  he  sank  upon 
his  knees,  and,  in  silence,  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer  to  God  for  strength  to  sustain  him  in 
his  great  affliction.  It  is  a  consolation  to  feel 
that  neither  bolts,  bars,  nor  stone  walls  can 
prevent  a  supplication  from  reaching  His  ear, 
though  uttered  in  a  whisper  and  coming  from  a 
State  Prison  convict.  He  rose  from  his  knees 
with  new  life  and  brighter  hopes,  and  with  a 
determination  to  redeem  his  lost  character. 
He  served  out  his  sentence,  and  on  his  dis- 
charge, with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  who  had  become  greatly  inter- 
ested in  him,  obtained  a  situation  on  board 
of  one  of  our  frigates,  then  about  to  sail  from 
this  port.  A  few  months  later  I  received  the 
following  note  from  him  : 

"Palermo,  August  7,  1863. 

On  board  U.  S.  S.  C  . 

Mr.  Gideon  Haynes  ; 

Honored  Sir :  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  drop 
you  a  line.  I  should  have  written  you  long 
ago,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  best  to  delay 
it  until  I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  service 
to  know  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  It  was 
rather  hard  at  first — at  least  it  seemed  so  to 
me ;  but  now  I  can  say  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  was  never  more  at  home  in  a  ship 
than  I  am  in  the  good  ship  C.  I  have  the 
good  will  of  all  the  officers,  and  especially  the 
captain.  I  am  cockswain  of  his  boat,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  will  get  me  an  appointment 
as  boatswain  in  the  service  on  my  return ; 
this  will  be  a  good  provision  for  me  for  life. 
We  have  had  a  splendid  cruise  of  it  so  far, 
having  visited  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibralter, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  this  port.  We 
sail  to-morrow  for  Smyrna,  and  shall  return 
to  Genoa  next  fall,  to  winter.  Please  give 
my  respects  to  all  the  officers ;  and  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  remember  me  to  one  of 
your  men,  William  McN.?  He  bears  a  hard 
name,  I  know,  but  he  was  always  kind  and 
obliging  to  me,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
forget  a  kindness  in  any  one.  .  ,  .  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  a  line  from  you  at  any  time. 

I  remain  you  sincere  friend  angL  well-wisher, 

E.  K.  G." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HOW  TO  VIEW  THE  ECLIPSE. 

Take  a  card,  puncture  it  with  a  stiletto, 
hold  it  so  that  the  sun's  rays  passing  through 
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the  orifice  will  fall  upon  a  white  surface,  such 
as  a  window-shutter,  and  there  will  be  seen 
an  exact  image  of  that  luminary.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  eclipse  can  then  be  watched  with- 
out dazzling  the  eyes.  N.  R. 


From  Kindergarten  Guide. 
LETTER  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 
(Concluded  from  page  237.) 

Children  love  to  use  their  fingers,  and  I 
give  them  a  slate  when  they  come  to  school, 
and  teach  them  to  print,  which  accelerates  the 
learning  to  read.  I  encourage  them  also  to 
draw  from  beautiful  outlines,  from  things  they 
see  in  the  room,  and  also  from  their  own  fan- 
cies. I  draw  upon  the  black  board  before 
them,  very  slowly,  giving  directions  for  imita- 
tion. I  never  criticise  their  productions, 
whether  successful  or  not.  I  often  see  a  pro- 
mise in  the  freedom  of  a  stroke,  or  in  the  child's 
appreciation  of  his  own  drawing,  which  an 
unpractised  eye  could  scarcely  detect.  If  a 
little  child  brings  me  a  slate  with  three  marks 
drawn  upon  it  which  he  calls  a  horse,  or  a 
dog,  can  I  be  so  unsympathizing  as  to  ques- 
tion it  ?  Perhaps  I  add  ears,  legs  or  a  tail, 
and  my  little  disciple  does  not  know  the  next 
moment  whether  he  or  I  completed  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  next  specimen  of  his  art  will 
probably  have  at  least  one  of  these  append- 
ages. 

I  drew  on  the  black-board  to-day,  a  square 
house,  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
a  window  on  each  side  the  door,  and  one  in 
each  chamber  over  the  parlors.  Two  chim- 
neys surmounted  the  house,  and  the  windows 
were  divided  each  into  six  panes  of  glass. 
These  things  I  mentioned  as  I  drew  them.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  I  was  called  to 
look  at  two  houses  of  four  times  the  size  of 
mine,  with  the  additional  embellishment  of 
stairs  to  go  up  into  the  chambers,  one  of  the 
windows  open  (which  I  thought  decidedly  the 
stroke  of  genius  in  this  artist,)  smoke  from 
the  chimneys,  steps  to  the  doors  (my  house 
had  been  left  hanging  in  mid-air,)  pumps  with 
individuals,  I  cannot  call  them  men,  suspend- 
ed to  their  handles,  and  various  other  hiero- 
glyphics which  I  could  not  stay  to  hear  ex- 
plained. These  limners  are  four  years  old, 
their  faith  in  themselves  and  others  yet  un- 
shaken, and  I  should  be  the  last  one  to  suggest 
that  stairs  could  not  be  seen  through  the  walls 
of  a  house,  or  that  men  were  not  lines  and  dots, 
or  birds  as  large  as  houses,  for  I  have  known 
children  to  cry  at  such  criticisms,  and  to  be 
quite  checked  in  their  artistic  exploits  by  a 
laugh. 

After  such  rude  practice  as  this,  the  child, 
by  imperceptible  advances,  begins  at  last  to 
see  things  more  as  they  are,  and  (hen  a  little 
criticism  is  safe,  but  it  must  still  be  guarded, 


sympathizing,  and  helpful.  The  next  thing 
to  be  inculcated  after  this  is  that  objects  must 
not  be  drawn  just  as  they  are,  but  only  as  they 
appear.  I  made  this  remark  to  a  "child  of 
seven  to-day  for  the  first  time.  He  had  learned 
too  much  to  make  similar  mistakes  to  those  of 
the  little  people  lately  mentioned,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  copy  the  drawing  of  a  stool,  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  rungs  joining 
the  legs  of  the  stool  could  be  drawn  so  as  to 
look  right,  because  one  of  them  could  not  real- 
ly be  made  to  pass  behind  the  leg.  I  pointed 
to  a  chair  and  told  him  to  suppose  he  was 
drawing  it  upon  the  wall  near  which  it  stood, 
for  his  paper  represented  that  wall,  though  for 
convenience  sake  it  was  laid  flat  upon  the 
table.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  the  whole 
of  the  legs  farthest  from  him,  and  if  the  rungs 
of  those  legs  did  not  pass  behind  the  front  legs. 
He  saw  it  clearly.  Then  I  told  him  we  must 
draw  things  as  they  appeared,  not  as  they  real- 
ly were.  Nothing  must  be  drawn  which  can- 
not be  seen,  although  we  know  more  is  there 
than  we  can  see  without  going  behind  it. 
He  was  delighted  with  this  discoverv. 
Now  he  understood  about  the  rungs  of  the 
stool,  and  also  why  two  legs  appeared 
longer  than  the  other  two.  The  stool  was 
finished  intelligen tly,  though  not  with  elegance, 
and  the  paper  was  sprinkled  with  attempts 
at  various  chairs  which  he  could  see  from  his 
seat,  some  of  which  really  looked  as  if  one 
could  sit  down  in  them,  and  not  as  if  they 
were  flattened  out  and  hanging  against  the 
wall.  Some  of  the  legs  would  have  gone 
through  the  floor,  to  be  sure,  if  they  had  been 
real  chairs,  in  order  to  afford  a  comfortable 
and  even  seat,  but  I  saw  that  the  idea  was 
seized,  which  was  quite  enough  for  my  un- 
exacting  demands.  A  child  much  younger 
and  less  practised,  drew  the  same  stool  right, 
without  a  word  from  me,  and  probably  would 
be  completely  puzzled  were  1  to  give  her  the 
same  explanation,  for  art  speaks  to  her  with- 
out articulate  voice.  I  have  one  little  girl 
with  eyes  which  she  seems  scarcely  yet  to  have 
used.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  teach  her 
to  draw  a  little  upon  the  blackboard  last  win- 
ter, but  if  I  drew  a  perpendicular,  .-lie  thought 
she  imitated  me  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line. 
I  endeavored  to  wake  up  the  love  and  per- 
ception of  form  by  hanging  upon  the  board 
various  exquisitely  shaped  vases  and  leave-, 
but  neither  these  nor  rectangular  forms 
aroused  her  imitative  powers.  I  never  ceased 
to  make  these  trials,  tor  1  remembered  that  a 
genius  in  that  line  once  said  to  me.  "  the  art 
of  seeing  must  precede  the  art  of  drawing." 
During  the  long  vacation  she  resided  in  the 
country, ami  nature  must  have  opened  her  « \  es, 
for  since  she  came  back  to  school  (about  two 
months  ago,)  she  has  actually  been  able  to  ini- 
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itate  quite  intelligibly  some  of  those  very 
forms,  and  prefers  some  of  them  toothers.  I 
assure  you  I  enjoy  her  imperfect  perform- 
ances far  more  than  I  do  the  successful  efforts 
of  many  others.  A  German  friend  gave  me 
a  book  the  other  day  which  promises  to  pour 
a  flood  of  light  upon  what  I  now  look  upon 
as  my  benighted  efforts  to  simplify  to  children 
the  art  of  drawing.  It  is  the  method  of  a 
man  of  genius,  discovered  after  much  groping. 
He,  too,  had  wooden  models  made,  and  stood 
by  them,  and  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  which 
part  to  draw  first,  as  I  have  done,  but  at  last 
he  had  reduced  the  whole  thing  to  a  few  les- 
sons upon  some  rectilinear  blocks,  a  niche,  a 
cylinder,  a  grindstone,  and  a  ball.  I  am  rev- 
elling in  the  perfect  adaptation  I  see  in  it  to 
the  end  proposed,  which  is  practical  teaching 
of  perspective,  without  a  word  being  said  about 
vanishing  points,  aerial  perspective,  or  any  of 
those  technicalities  which  weary  my  unmathe- 
matical  brain,  and  which  I  have  faithfully 
administered  to  myself  from  time  to  time.* 

To  vary  the  occupation  of  my  cherubs,  I 
let  them  write  Foster's  prepared  copies  with 
a  pencil,  which  helps  very  much  to  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  hand,  as  there  is  great  in- 
terest felt  in  tracing  each  mark  upon  the  blue 
line,  They  also  look  at  pictures  in  books  and 
on  the  wall,  where  I  hang  all  the  pretty  things 
I  can  find,  and  tell  me  what  is  in  them  ;  and 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  at  a  table  of 
shells,  where  I  hear  them  recounting  in  low 
voices  the  histories  I  have  given  them  of  these 
little  tenants  of  the  seas.  When  I  kept  cater- 
pillars, or  rather  raised  butterflies,  they  never 
were  tired  of  watching  the  chrysalides,  hoping 
to  see  the  expected  butterflies.  After  these 
came  forth  in  their  glory,  we  were  all  poisoned 
by  handling  the  cocoons,  and  since  that  ex- 
perience of  itching  hands,  and  arms,  and 
swollen  eyes,  I  have  been  afraid  to  venture 
upon  that  branch  of  natural  history.  Shells 
are  the  most  convenient  natural  objects  for 
children  to  handle.  We  talk  over  flowers 
often,  and  I  teach  the  names  of  their  different 
parts,  and  encourage  the  children  to  make 
collections  of  leaves,  and  learn  the  names  of 
their  shapes,  preparatory  to  learning  the  art 
of  analyzing  them  thoroughly.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  drawn  all  the  shapes  I  can  find 
named  in  botanies,  into  a  book,  from  which  I 
teach  them.  Flowers  are  better  for  teaching 
beauty  than  botany,  to  little  children,  as  they 

*  The  work  referred  to,  by  Peter  Schmid,  of  Ber- 
lin, was  subsequently  translated  and  puHished  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  the  Common- School  Journal,  and 
afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Common-School 
Drawing  Master.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany,  and  formed  a  new  era  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  teaching  of  Perspective  Drawing,  as 
truly  as  Colbum's  First  Lessons  formed  a  new  era 
in  the  teaching  of  Mental  Arithmetic  here. 


object  particularly  to  tearing  them  to  pieces. 

I  have  not  said  one  word  about  my  little 
Robin,  who  stands  most  of  the  time  at  the 
window  watching  the  horses  in  the  stable  op- 
posite, the  scene  being  often  spiritualized  by 
the  descent  of  a  flight  of  pigeons,  which  he  gen- 
erally apprises  us  of  by  a  shout.  Occasionally 
he  turns  round  and  sits  down,  and  watches  in- 
side proceedings,  and  when  an  interesting  story 
about  living  things  is  in  progress,  I  sometimes 
find  him  in  my  lap,  or  behind  me  in  the  chair 
I  am  sitting  in.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and  his 
long  golden  straight  hair  hangs  down  from  his 
tall  forehead  like  a  cleft  banner  of  light. 
Robin  will  not  look  inside  of  a  book  yet.  He 
is  like  a  caged  bird  in  the  city  where  he  is  im- 
prisoned in  winter.  In  summer  he  lives  out 
of  doors,  and  rides  on  horseback  on  his 
father's  knee,  and  holds  the  reins  in  driving. 
His  mother  says  horses  are  the  predominating 
idea,  and  also  sentiment  of  his  life,  at  present, 
and  this  stable-peep  into  their  city  life  is  duly 
recounted  every  day  at  home.  I  often  mourn 
over  my  lost  residence  by  the  Common,  where 
the  children  who  looked  out  of  the  window 
could  see  trees  and  a  lovely  landscape,  but 
you  must  not  think  I  allow  my  scholars  to  be 
pent  up  five  hours  in  the  house.  Twice  a 
day,  I  array  them  all,  summer  and  winter, 
and  take  them  to  our  city  paradise,  which 
happily  is  very  near.  There  we  actually  see 
a  squirrel  once  in  a  while.  One  day  we  saw 
a  butterfly  emerging  from  its  chrysalis,  and 
always  the  sparkling  water  and  waving  trees. 
And  we  have  clear  space  and  fresh  air 
for  half  an  hour.  If  you  will  not  tell,  I  will 
confess  that  I  have  sometimes  coasted  down 
the  least  public  side  of  Fox-hill  with  a  babe 
in  my  lap,  and  I  find  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
how  to  slide, — an  accomplishment  in  which  I 
excelled  in  my  youth.  In  wet  weather,  I  put 
on  some  of  the  out-door  garments,  open  a 
window,  and  have  a  merry  dance  or  play. 
The  material  for  the  early  cultivation  I  would 
give  is  all  nature,  and  art  taken  picturesquely. 
The  nomenclatures  of  science  are  not  for  chil- 
dren, but  its  beauties  and  wonders  are,  and 
may  be  culled  for  them  by  a  skilful  hand  till 
they  have  had  a  peep  at.  the  wide  range  of 
the  universe.  I  believe  you  think  it  best  not 
to  open  these  store  houses  until  the  mind  is 
capable  of  comprehending  them  more  fully, 
but  I  cannot  think  so,  dear  Anna.  Children's 
love  of  nature  forbids  me  to  think  so.  I  once 
opened  a  little  soul's  eyes  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  It  was  a  child  who  had  never  been 
to  school  before,  but  who  had  not  been  culti- 
vated at  home,  because  her  mother  had  suf- 
fered from  being  over-educated,  and  wished 
to  try  the  experiment  of  nature,  as  she  called 
it, — by  which  she  meant,  I  perceived,  total 
neglect.    She  had  allowed  her,  therefore,  to 
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grow  up  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  care  of  ser- 
vants, both  of  which  I  consider  as  far  from 
nature's  teachings  as  possible. 

The  child  was  afraid  of  me  and  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  looked  at  us  for  about  three  weeks 
with  a  fixed  gaze  as  if  we  were  not  living 
beings,  but  perhaps  walking  pictures,  her 
features  only  occasionally  relaxing,  I  should 
rather  say  puckering  into  a  woeful  wail, 
which  expressed  utter  desolation  and  want  of 
comprehension  of  our  natures.  She  was  im- 
pervious to  all  my  blandishments,  which  I 
lavished  more  bountifully  than  usual  to  meet 
the  case.  When  spoken  to,  she  answered  in  a 
monosyllable,  or  not  at  all.  When  she  wanted 
anything,  she  spoke  one  word  to  convey  the 
idea,  as  a  savage  would,  (she  was  five  years 
old),  and  these  utterances  were  never  volun- 
tary. She  liked  to  sit  close  by  her  brother, 
who  was  two  years  older  than  herself,  and 
who  treated  her  with  great  tenderness  and 
gentleness,  though  every  manifestation  from 
her  was  of  the  roughest  kind.  I  was  sure, 
however,  that  I  did  not  see  the  whole,  for  his 
manner  of  taking  her  hand  and  saying  "  little 
sister  "  was  so  peculiar,  that  I  did  not  doubt 
she  was  genial  to  him  when  not  in  this  purga- 
tory of  people. 

One  day  I  had  a  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers 
from  a  greenhouse  on  my  table.  This  child's 
grandfather  owned  a  greenhouse,  but  perhaps 
she  had  never  been  allowed  to  handle  the 
flowers,  which  were  altogether  too  precious 
for  children,  and  wild  pinks  and  violets  had 
not  been  accessible  to  her.  I  had  been  trying 
many  days  in  vain  to  interest  her  about  a  bee 
of  which  I  had  a  picture.  I  had  told  her  the 
bee  made  honey  out  of  flowers.  On  that  day 
I  drew  the  tumbler  that  contained  these 
splendid  denizens  of  the  greenhouse  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  said, — 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  bee  making 
honey  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  country  in  sum- 
mer when  the  grass  is  all  green  ?" 
"  No."— (I  knew  she  had.) 
"  Did  you  ever  see  pretty  flowers  growing?" 
"  No." 

"  I.  will  tell  you  how  little  bees  make  honey 
— did  you  ever  eat  any  honey  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"They  have  a  long  hair  sticking  out  of 
their  heads, and  they  put  it  in  there,  where  that 
yellow  dust  is,  and  there  (hey  find  a  little 
sweet  drop  that  tastes  like  sugar,  and  they 
carry  it  home,  and  put  it  into  a  little  hole, 
and  then  they  come  and  get  more,  ami  cany 
that  home,  and  they  put  (hat  yellow  dust 
into  a  little  pocket  by  the  side  of  their  little 
log,  and  by  and  by  they  got  enough  to  make  a 
groat  deal  of  honey." 


"  Do  the  bees  make  it  all  themselves  ?" 
said  she,  with  a  brightening  look,  (the  first 
look  of  intelligence  I  had  seen),  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  plunge  at  the  flowers. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  taking  them  out  r»f  the 
glass  I  put  them  all  into  her  hand,  for  I  did 
not  even  know  that  she  could  speak  plain. 
She  seized  them  eagerly,  and  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  them  went  on  volubly  asking  a 
great  many  questions.  I  described  the  hive 
and  how  they  all  lived  together,  and  told  her 
God  must  have  taught  them  how  to  make 
honey,  for  they  could  not  speak  or  understand 
anybody's  words,  and  that  if  they  wandered 
ever  so  far  away  from  their  hive,  they  always 
knew  the  way  back  again.  £he  held  the 
flowers  all  the  rest  of  the  morning.  When 
school  was  done,  I  told  her  to  put  them  into 
the  glass,  and  she  should  have  them  again  in 
the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  she  returned,  she 
very  unceremoniously  took  possession  of 
them, — the  first  act  of  volition  she  had  ever 
ventured  upon  in  my  presence, — and  nestling 
close  to  me  asked  me  the  same  questions  she  had 
asked  before,  over  and  over  again,  and  re- 
peating them,  and  hearing  my  answers  ao;ain 
and  again,  whenever  she  could  secure  my  at- 
tention. As  long  as  the  flowers  lasted,  she 
seized  upon  them  every  day,  and  after  they 
were  withered  to  all  other  eyes,  they  retained 
their  charm  in  hers.  I  varied  the  lesson 
often,  by  telling  her  of  the  silkworm,  of  the 
butterflies,  and  of  many  varieties  of  the  bee 
family,  and  from  that  lime  a  communication 
was  established  between  us.  She  was  never 
afraid  of  me  any  more  ;  liked  to  sit  near  me  ; 
and  have  my  sympathy  in  all  things,  provided 
I  did  not  express  it  too  openlv.  It  was 
curious  to  see  such  niauvtise  honie  in  such  a 
tiny  thing,  for  she  was  always  reserved,  and 
often  relapsed  into  long  silences,  and  was 
wholly  without  enterprise  in  matters  in  which 
the  other  children  were  very  active,  such  as 
drawing,  making  block  houses,  and  even  play- 
ing. But  I  could  catch  her  eye  at  an v  time 
by  a  story  of  any  living  thing,  and  she  would 
sometimes  surprise  me  by  the  intelligence  of 
her  questions.  For  a  long  time  she  could  not 
learn  to  read,  or  rather  would  not.  Every 
new  attempt  at  anything  was  begun  in  tears 
and  despair,  not  from  weakness,  bat  from 
pride  apparently.  Her  mother  had  begUD  to 
think  it  time  to  attend  to  her  poor  bidden 
soul  a  little  ;  and  after  a  long  summer  vaca- 
tion which  she  passed  in  the  country,  she  came 
back  to  school  with  pleasure  and  with  a  now 
lace,  and  though  always  backward  in  com- 
parison with  children  who  had  had  motherly 
intercourse,  and  been  taught  early  to  use  their 
faculties,  she  went  Steadily  on.  There  was  no 
competition  to  discourage  her.  and  she  h  a  mod 
i  to  read  immediately  when  she  onee  wished  to. 
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None  but  mothers  can  do  justice  to  little  chil- 
dren. She  sometimes  made  me  think  of  your 
remark  that  every  child  needs  four  mothers. 
But  I  think  the  two  heaven-appointed  parents 
will  do,  if  they  see  their  duties  and  fulfil 
them. 

To  disarm  your  opposition  about  sending 
such  little  tots  to  school,  I  assure  you  that 
many  of  my  mothers  tell  me  that  the  transi- 
tion from  nursery  life  to  my  little  community 
has  cured  children  of  fretting  and  other 
faults,  and  that  they  repeat  the  occupation  of 
the  school-room  in  their  home  plays. — Read 
"  Christian  Nature,"  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 


FIFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day- 
Cloudy,  without  storms  .. 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  5th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  five  current  weeks 
for  each  year. 


1868. 


13  days. 


31 


1868. 


59.66  deg. 
80.00  " 
42.50  " 
7  in. 


1215 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  5th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  years...  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that 
entire  period,  1802-1826  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1848  


1869. 


14  days. 

4  " 

3  " 
10  " 


31 


63.49  deg. 
88.00  " 
42.00  " 
4.23  in. 


1270 


62.61  deg. 
71.00  " 
51.75  " 


WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 
months  of  1868  

Mean     do       do       do       do  1869 

Average  of  the  spring  temperature  for 
the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  spring  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1826  

Lowest    do  do  1799-1843 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1868. 

First  month   3.62  inch. 

Second  month   2.52  " 

Third  month   3.36  " 

Fourth  month   5.44  " 

Fifth  month   7.00  " 


50.88 
50.90 


50.90 


55.00  " 

46.00  u 
1869. 
4.28  inch. 

4.76  " 

5.30  " 

2.12  " 

4.23  " 


Totals  21.94    "       20.69  " 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  temperature 
of  the  month  under  review  not  only  exceeded  the 
corresponding  one  of  last  year,  but  reached  nearly 
a  degree  above  the  average  for  the  past  eighty  years. 
Also,  that  though  rain  fell  one  more  day,  theie  was 


a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity,  while  the 
entire  quantity  for  the  year  thus  far  has  nearly 
equalled  that  of  last  year.  The  spring  temperature 
for  this  se  ison  was  very  near  that  of  last,  and  pre- 
cisely the  average  for  the  past  eighty  years.  The 
deaths  for  the  month  exceed  those  of  last  year  some- 
what. 

On  the  29th  of  the  month,  about  11  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  brilliant  meteor  was  observed  by  many 
persons  in  this  city,  and  has  been  thu3  described  : 

u  It  was  first  seen  at  a  point  ten  degrees  N.  N.  W. 
of  the  star  Altair,  or  a  Aquilee — its  size  not  being  at 
that  moment  particularly  large.  It  moved  in  an  arc 
of  thirty  degrees  to  the  N.  E.,  and,  as  it  pursued  this 
course  with  rapid  movement,  its  size  and  volume  of 
light  increased  in  a  prodigious  manner.  It  threw 
out  a  train  of  sparkles  of  a  bright  rose  color,  though 
the  nucleus  of  the  meteor  was  of  a  pale  greenish  hue. 
The  duration  of  its  night  was  about  five  seconds  ;  it 
then  exploded  into  naming  fragments,  which  were 
speedily  extinguished,  and  all  the  region  became 
dark  again.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  moon 
being  obscured,  made  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
the  more, apparent.  The  light  of  the  meteor  was 
much  brighter  than  the  brightest  moonlight,  and 
the  shadows  it  cast  were  proportionably  intense  in 
their  obscurity." 

During  the  month  (either  on  the  19th  or  26th)  a 
huge  water-spout  passed  over  Long  Island  Sound. 

Striking  the  beach  fronting  the  castle,  the  vast 
pillar  of  water  broke,  and  the  shore  for  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  was  deluged  by  its  flood.  The  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  by  John  Banvard,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  a  wonderful  natural  curiosity. 

This  immediate  vicinity  has  fortunately  escaped 
such  visitations,  but  we  hear  of  them  from  all  quart- 
ers. 

A  terrible  rain  and  hail  storm  passed  over  Wheel- 
ing on  the  28th — the  hail  stones  said  to  be  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist.  The  loss  of  glass  in  two  hotels  alone 
amounted  to  $2000,  while  the  total  loss  is  various- 
ly estimated  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.  4.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


I  T  K  M  S  . 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  abolishing 
the  discriminating  duties  levied  upon  merchandize 
imported  in  French  vessels,  the  French  Govern- 
ment having  abolished  the  discriminating  duties  on 
American  vessels. 

The  Aurora  Borealis,  as  is  well-known,  affects 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  lines,  which  can  only 
be  worked  by  taking  off  the  batteries  and  using  the 
atmospheric  magnetism.  The  operation  of  the  lines 
in  this  way,  however,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
waves  of  electricity  are  very  fitful,  constantly 
changing  their  direction.  A  method  of  remedying 
this  irregularity  was  tried  with  success  during  the 
great  magnetic  storm  of  4th  mo.  15th  last,  on  the 
lines  between  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  of  the 
wires  were  removed  from  the  earth  at  Boston,  and 
connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line, 
and  in  this  way  the  disturbance  upon  the  one  was 
neutralized  by  the  other,  the  current  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  and  back  on  the  wires, 
and  without  a  return,  by  means  of  the  earth. 

Every  one  has  seen  in  old  books  the  round  holes 
eaten  into  them  by  insects.  They  are  produced  by 
what  is  called  the  boring  wood-beetle.  A  case  is 
recorded  where  a  single  insect  passed  through  27 
folio  volumes,  standing  together  on  a  shelf,  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  cord  could  be  passed  through  the 
hole  from  the  first  to  the  last  and  the  whole  27 
volumes  could  be  lifted  by  it  at  once. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY. — NO.  II. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

The  Stellar  St/stems. — Introduction. 

The  stellar  systems  are  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  elevated  and  wide-spread  branch  of 
the  noble  science  of  Astronomy. 

In  introducing  any  subject,  however,  to  the 
attention  of  others,  there  must  be  a  known 
stand-point  from  which  to  commence  the  ex- 
amination. Dr.  Johnson  truly  remarks,  "  The 
only  mode  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  what  we  do  not  know,  is  by  means  of 
what  we  do  know.*'  And  Pope  speaks  to  the 
same  effect : 

"  Then,  say  in  Heaven  above,  or  Earth  below, 
What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ;" 

that  is,  by  reasoning  from  the  known,  to  un- 
derstand the  unknown. 

Hence,  as  a  starting-place  for  gaining  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  stellar  systems, 
and  the  vast  multitude  of  orbs  composing 
them,  let  us  begin  with  the  globe  on  which  we 
have  our  home,  see  what  definite  ideas  we  have 
of  it,  and  endeavor  to  give  a  greater  distinct- 
ness to  their  outline.  Then  we  will  endeavor 
to  extend  our  path  understandingly,  and 
gradually  travel  out  to  these  remote  and 
grand  objects  of  contemplation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  approxi- 
mately a  correct  idea  of  large  bodies,  or  Large 
numbers.  To  count a  million  at  the  rate  of  100 
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per  minute,  incessantly  day  and  night,  re- 
quires 6  days,  22  hours,  and  40  minutes. 
And  to  count  a  "  billion,"  or  a  million  mil- 
lion at  the  same  rate,  requires  over  18,000 
years ! 

Our  Earth  is  a  very  large  body.  Of  its 
size  we  gain  but  little  just  knowledge  by  a 
statement  of  its  dimensions  in  numbers,  that 
its  diameter  is  about  8,000  miles,  and  its  cir- 
cumference'about  25,000  miles. 

The  most  successful  attempt  I  have  met 
with  to  lead  the  mind  out  to  a  comprehension 
of  its  great  magnitude,  is  that  made  by  Doctor 
Dick  in  his  "Christian  Philosopher,"  when 
he  says,  in  substance,  "If  a  person  from  a 
mountain  could  view  40  miles  in  every  di- 
rection around  him,  which  would  include  a 
circumference  of  250  miles,  and,  after  con- 
templating the  scene  for  an  hour,  could  pass 
instantaneously  to  another  such  mountain, 
and  so  on  for  12  hours,  and  12  such  views  in 
a  day,  it  would  require  9  years  and  48 
days  before  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  could  be  contemplated,  even  in  this 
general  and  rapid  manner.*' 

Again  he  says:  "  Were  a  person  to  Ml  out 
on  a  more  minute  survey  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  to  travel  till  he  passed  along  rvcrv 
square  mile  of  its  surfaee,  and  t*>  OOtttUDUS 
his  route  without  intermission,  at  the  rale  of 
30  miles  everyday,  examining  the  country 
for  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  his  path,  it 
would  require  18,204  years  betbre  lie  could 
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finish  his  tour,  and  complete  the  survey  of 
this  'huge  rotundity  on  which  we  tread  ;'  so 
that  had  he  commenced  his  excursion  on  the 
day  that  Adam  was  created,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  the  present  hour,  he  would  not 
have  accomplished  one-third  part  of  this  vast 
tour." 

The  next  point  of  consideration  after  the 
size  is,  that  this  vast  body  is  in  motion,  and  in 
a  very  rapid  motion,  too,  revolving  around  the 
bright  orb  of  day,  at  a  distance  from  it  of 
about  95  millions  of  miles,  with  a  velocity  of 
19  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  or  100  times  as 
fast  as  a  cannon  ball  moves  when  it  is  just 
discharged  from  the  cannon. 

Now,  the  grand  ideas  which  the  study  of 
Astronomy  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken, 
are  the  immensity  of  space,  the  unerring  cer- 
tainty and  fixedness  of  results  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  and  the  three  great  attributes 
of  Deity, — Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Power. 

In  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  we  arrive  at  the 
first  great  evidence  of  Power.  As  certainly  as 
*  the  Earth  is  in  motion,  so  certainly  has  it  been 
put  in  motion  by  its  Creator ;  and  in  order  to 
form  a  little  idea  of  the  vastness  of  power 
necessary  to  put  such  an  immense  body  as 
our  Earth  has  been  shown  to  be,  into  so  rapid 
a  motion  as  100  times  that  of  a  cannon  ball, 
let  us  try  to  conceive  the  force  requisite  to 
stop  its  motion,  for  these  forces  or  powers 
must  be  equal.  This  is  evidently  beyond  all 
practical  computation  or  conception !  -  The 
power  of  all  the  human  beings,  animals,  and 
machinery  in  the  world  would  not  avail  one 
iota  towards  accomplishing  such  end  ! 

But  the  Earth  is  but  one  of  the  bodies  of 
the  solar  system,  several  of  which  are  much 
larger  than  our  globe,  and  all  of  them  moving 
around  the  sun  in  rapid  motions,  which  they 
have  received  from  the  same  Omnipotent 
Power. 

This  motion  of  the  Earth  causes  all  its  in- 
habitants to  be  carried  along  through  space 
as  in  a  great  travelling  car,  the  passengers 
conducting  their  various  avocations  during 
their  grand  voyage  in  the  heavens,  moving 
19  miles  every  second  of  time,  or  1,000  miles 
while  reading  a  column  of  this  paper,  so  that 
when  we  finish  reading  a  column  we  are  1,000 
miles  in  space  distant  from  the  spot  at  which 
we  commenced  it.  How  grand  and  sugges- 
tive the  idea ! 

Further ;  as  we  gaze  into  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  with  our  faces  turned  towards  the 
meridian  sun,  we  know  that  six  months  ago 
we  were  in  the  "  depths  of  Ether,"  just  as  far 
away  beyond  that  luminary  in  the  "sky,"  as 
we  now  are  on  this  side  of  it ;  and  in  six 
months  to  come,  we  will  be  there  again  ;  190 
millions  of  miles  from  where  we  now  are ! 

Three  months  ago,  we  were  half  a  quadrant, 


or  45  degrees  to  the  east  of  where  we  now  see 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  immersed  in  the  blue 
ether,  130  millions  of  miles  from  our  present 
position  !  and  in  three  months  to  come,  we  will 
be  45  degrees  west  of  the  sun,  immersed  in 
what  appear  to  be  the  depths  of  space,  in  the  sky, 
130  millions  of  miles  from  where  we  now  are. 

Now,  these  are  facts.  Do  we  realize  them  ? 
Can  we  let  out  our  imaginations  to  compre- 
hend them,  with  their  intrinsic  interest,  sub- 
limity, and  grandeur?  It  is  diffiexdt ;  but 
the  effort  to  do  so  is  profitable.  It  exercises 
the  faculties  of  wonder  and  awe,  branches  of 
the  religious  element  or  sentiment  in  man, 
and  tends  to  humility  and  reverence,  and 
thence  to  devotion. 

I  just  spoke  of  these  statements  being  facts. 
You  desire  some  evidence.    I  will  give  it. 

The  different  members  of  the  solar  system 
are  connected,  and  we  with  it,  by  gravitation. 
The  truth  discovered  by  Newton,  that  the  at- 
traction of  one  quantity  of  matter  for  another, 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  attracting  body,  divided  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  body  on  which  it  acted, 
is  the  basis  upon  which  all  astronomical  cal- 
culations, predicting  eclipses,  the  rising,  set- 
ting and  southing  of  the  moon,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  among  the  constellations 
rest.  By  this  law  of  attraction,  as  it  is  called, 
astronomers  have  calculated  the  exact  com- 
bined influence  of  all  the  other  planets  of  the 
solar  system  upon  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  and  of  these  on  each  other,  and 
predicted,  for  many  years  in  advance,  the 
precise  instant  when  the  moon's  circumference 
will  just  touch  the  edge  of  the  earth's  conical 
shadow,  in  its  revolution  around  the  earth ; 
when  it  will  just  leave  the  shadow,  and  how 
deeply  the  moon  will  be  immersed  in  the | 
shadow  of  the  Earth  at  the  time  of  greatest 
eclipse.  All  these  predictions  have  been  in- 
variably verified  to  the  greatest  precision. 

Also,  astronomers  have  predicted  from  the 
same  laws,  and  wTith  the  same  certainty,  the 
very  instant  when  the  sun's  and  moon's  edges 
will  first  come  in  apparent  contact  at  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  Earth  ;  when  they  will  just 
appear  last  in  contact ;  how  much  of  the  sun's 
surface  will  be  covered  by  the  moon  at  the  J 
greatest  eclipse,  and  the  very  instant  of  local 
time  at  which  these  respective  phenomena 
occur,  and  all  have  come  off  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  calculation.  The  basis  must 
hence  be  certain. 

I  have  calculated  most  of  the  eclrpses  of 
the  moon  and  sun  which  have  been,  or  will 
be  visible  in  this  country,  from  the  one  in  the 
year  1819  to  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
and  including  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun' 
which  will  occur  on  the  28th  of  the  5th  month, 
in  the  year  1900.    In  the  last  number  of  the 
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Intelligencer  I  gave  the  predicted  path  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  8th  month 
next,  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  and  specified  some  places  at 
which  the  eclipse  can  be  favorably  observed. 
Now,  as  those  eclipses  which  I  calculated 
several  years  previous  to  their  occurrence  for 
1821,  '27,  '31,  '36,  '38,  '51,  &c.  &c,  all  came 
off  precisely  according  to  what  had  been  pre- 
viously predicted,  I  have  no  apprehension 
whatever  but  that  those  in  the  future,  the 
calculations  of  which  rest  upon  the  same 
basis,  will  also ,  occur  at  the  time  predicted, 
and  verify  the  invariableness  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  bodies  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing eclipses,  and  that  these  movements 
are  known  with  certainty.  And  if  the  eclipse 
shall  occur  as  predicted  on  the  7th  of  8th 
month  this  year,  and  be  total  precisely  at  the 
times  and  places  specified  in  its  route  across 
our  whole  Continent,  I  claim  (is  this  not 
reasonable?)  that  the  statements  I  have  pre- 
viously made,  and  similar  ones  which  I  have 
to  make  in  these  communications,  are  facts- — 
known,  demonstrable  facts ;  for  they  all  rest  on 
the  same  basis,  and  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  Essay  read  at  a  Meeting  of  Friends  to  pro- 
mote subscriptions  to  Swarthmore  College,  held 
at  Lombard  Street  Meeting- House,  Balti- 
more, 6th  mo.  10th,  1869.  By  John.  R. 
Kenly. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid,  whether  the 
object  be.  for  public  or  private  use,  is  met 
with  an  instinctive  objection.  Men  will  give, 
sua  sponte,  of  their  own  volition,  where  the 
object  itself  is  presented,  clothed  with  its  own 
dress  and  address  of  want.  We  give  cheer- 
fully to  the  suffering  individual ;  we  resist 
when  another  asks  charity  for  him.  There 
are  but  few  of  us  who  have  not  had  this  ex- 
perience, ahd  hence  sensitive  persons  are 
averse  to  and  avoid  being  placed  upon  com- 
mittees whose  duty  it  is  to  solicit  money  for 
an  object,  be  it  ever  so  praiseworthy.  Truly 
it  is  a  thankless  labor,  and  those  who  do  lay 
aside  their  personal  feelings,  and  engage 
voluntarily  and  without  reward  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  good  work,  deserve  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  say  that  they  approve 
of  their  purpose. 

X  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  this  meeting,  and  wish  that  I  could  do 
more  than  give  my  countenance  to  their  slip- 
port.  It  appears  to  me  that,  the  Society  of 
Friends  owes  to  the  memory  of  its  founders, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  Bhoulfl  be 
better  informed  as  to    its    principles  and 


Church  government.  The  ignorance  in  these 
matters  surpasses  belief,  except  to  one  who 
has  travelled  much  in  the  various  States  of 
our  Union.  Outside  of  the  very  limited  area 
of  the  Society  and  its  direct  influences,  the 
word  "Quaker"  carries  with  it  the  oft- told  story 
of  a  visit  to  New  Lebanon  and  the  peculiar 
ceremonies  performed  by  thecommunity  there. 
You  may  bring  an  intelligent  citizen  of  this 
community,  a  member  of  another  church,  into 
the  meeting  which  assembles  in  this  house, 
and  you  will  see  a  smile  spread  over  his  face, 
which  nothing  but  a  proper  sense  of  decorum 
keeps  within  limits,  at  the  silence  which  sur- 
rounds him  and  the  mode  of  worship,  which 
he  does  not  understand  and  cannot  compre- 
hend. If  there  be  preaching,  you  will  per- 
ceive a  marked  change  in  his  demeanor :  he 
is  all  attention,  listening  to  every  word  that 
falls  from  the  minister's  lips,  and  the  light  of 
truth  may  and  often  will  find  a  lodgment  in 
his  breast.  He  may  never  again  enter  a 
Friends'-  meeting  house,  but  he  will  never 
again  laugh  derisively  when  he  hears  this 
Society  spoken  of. 

Build  up  Swarthmore  College,  and  it  will 
preach  a  sermon  that  the  nation  will  listen 
to ;  it  will  remove  much  of  the  ignorance 
now  existing,  and  win  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  thoughtful  men  everywhere,  pro- 
vided that  Friends  be  true  to  their  principles. 
No  better  way  of  keeping  them  true  can  be 
devised,  than  by  the  establishment  of  such  an 
educational  institution,  and  bringing  within 
the  compass  of  its  walls  the  literature  of 
friends,  which  any  church  might  well  cher- 
ish an  esteem,  calculated  as  it  is  to  beau- 
tify and  illustrate  the  paths  of  learning 
and  of  science  by  the  Christian  light  of  its 
pages.  As  the  plant  instinctively  reaches  to- 
ward material  light  to  strengthen  and  de- 
velop its  growth,  so  does  the  human  mind,  as 
it  advances  in  knowledge,  yearn  for  that 
spiritual  light  to  the  soul,  which,  if  we  have 
faith  in  what  we  profess,  may  be  nourished 
and  expanded  by  the  writings  and  lives 
of  those  Friends  whose  ministry  upon  earth 
was,  to  follow  the  Light.  Let  there  be  this 
pabulum  in  the  libraries  of  Swarthmore. 
and  as  surely  as  the  operation  of  physical 
laws  will  be  the  moral  growth  of  its  inmates. 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  of  this  insti- 
tution will  also  be  one  of  marked  importance 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  for  the  attention 
of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  whole  country 
will  be  drawn  with  friendly  interest  to  the 
subject.  What  and  who  are  these  people 
that  have  thus  established  a  college  Scarcely 
second  to  any  in  the  land  in  the  width  and 
scope  of  its  instruction  ?  Look — it  k  within 
the  borders  of  a  commonwealth  founded  by 
one  of  the  same  people.  Who  are  they  ?  These 
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ami  similar  inquiries  may  lead  the  inquirer 
to  learn  who  George  Fox  was,  and  perhaps 
to  read  his  life.  Ah,  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  this  country  when  its  citizens  learn  the 
testimony  he  bore  for  truth  and  conscience' 
sake. 

It  needs  but  enlightenment,  it  needs  but 
information,  for  civilization  to  know  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  the  humble  Society  of 
Friends;  and  we  trust  and  doubt  not  but 
that  Swarthmore  College,  in  extending  the 
area,  will  never  lessen  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cious testimonies  borne  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

It  has  been  but  comparatively  a  short  time 
ago  since  men  and  women  frequented  the 
homes  of  astrologers,  to  learn  the  future  of 
their  own  lives  and  the  current  of  events. 
These  astrologers  pretended  to  foretell  the 
future  of  men  and  things  by  the  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  of  whose  laws  and  move- 
ments they  were  utterly  ignorant.  So  great 
was  the  delusion,  that  the  spiritual  anathe- 
mas of  the  church  were  powerless  to  resist 
the  tide  of  superstitious  beliefs  in  the  plane- 
tary influences  of  certain  "  houses"  in  the 
provinces  framed  by  these  charlatans  to 
tyranize  over  the  minds  of  credulous  people. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  scheme  of  wide  and  enlarged  edu- 
cation, what  it  was  that  swept  this  "  cunning- 
ly devised  fable"  into  everlasting  obscurity  ? 
It  was  education.  It  was  by  education  in  as- 
tronomy; it  was  by  being  taught  the  laws 
which  govern  the  solar  system,  that  the  true 
light  which  shineth  from  above  dispelled  the 
darkness  which  was  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  set  free  the  soul,  to  contemplate  with  love 
and  admiration,  instead  of  fear,  the  glorious 
beauties  of  the  work  of  His  fingers,  "  who 
telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names." 

If  it  were  for  none  other  than  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  astronomy,  we  would  earnest- 
ly advocate  the  completion  of  Swarthmore 
College,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  affinity  between  a  Friend  and  this 
interesting  science.  The  habit  of  self-exam- 
ination, of  self-communing,  irresistibly  draws 
the  mind  upward,  and  as  the  soul  approach- 
es the  hills  whence  cometh  its  help,  the 
mental  vision,  illuminated  through  the  aids 
of  this  science,  may  hereafter  find  language 
to  draw  men  into  humble,  silent  worship  of 
the  Almighty  Father  and  Maker  of  all.  We 
believe  that  many  of  you  will  live  to  look 
with  commendation  upon  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  build  up  so  worthy  a  memorial 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  rfthe  Society  of 
Friends. 

We  believe  that  it  will  do  great  good  ;  that 
it  will  extend  and  spread  the  lessons  of  Him 


who  taught  on  the  Mount;  that  it  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  Friends  and  the 
children  of  Friends,  as  well  as  to  others  ;  and 
that  it  will  be  remunerative  to  the  stock- 
holders, for  it  will  supply  just  such  a  want 
as  is  now  felt — a  religious,  not  a  sectarian 
education,  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Com- 
plete it,  and  our  word  for  it  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  well  filled  with  students  from  every 
section  of  our  common  country. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

From  the  Preface  to  "  0.  Frost's  New  Exposition 
to  the  leading  facts  of  Geology."  (  Copyright 
secured.) 

In  a  literal  point  of  view,  not  much  re- 
ference is  had  in  this  exposition  to  the  Scrip- 
ture record  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  be- 
lieving that  the  arithmetical  meaning  ordina- 
rily attached  to  the  numeral  7  in  the  history 
of  the  creation  is  not  what  was  intended  by 
the  sacred  historian. 

Much  labor  has  been  bestowed  by  authors 
to  reconcile  the  Scripture  account  with  the 
present  and  past  geological  condition  of  our 
planet.  The  present  work  is  not  especially  in- 
tended either  to  sustain  or  to  question  the 
literal  verity  of  the  sacred  history  of  the 
world's  creation. 

As  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  to  ex- 
pound mere  geological  facts,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  discrepancy  between  the 
written  records  and  the  rocky  tablets  should 
be  permitted  to  impair  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  verity  of 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  should 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  precise  lite- 
ral accuracy  of  the  Jewish  records.  The  pro- 
gress of  geological  knowledge  is  supposed  to 
indicate  great  discrepancies  between  the 
scriptural  and  the  geological  evidences  of  the 
present  day,  but  who  is  willing  to  assert  that 
the  geological  theories  of  the  present  time  are 
irreversible. 

In  no  respect  is  the  discrepancy  greater 
than  in  the  supposed  lapse  of  time  needed  to 
complete  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
book  of  Genesis  teaches  that,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
and,  "  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His 
work  which  he  had  made ;"  whereas  modern 
geologists  teach  that  myriads  of  ages  elapsed 
during  the  processes  of  that  great  event ;  but 
are  we  prepared  to  define  positively  what 
chronological  meaning  the  compiler  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  intended  to  affix  to  the 
numeral  "  7,"  which  comprises  the  entire 
term  or  cycle  of  the  world's  creation. 

Cruden's  Concordance  says :  "  Seven  in 
Scripture  is  used  for  a  number  of  perfection  ; 
also  for  a  great  number."    As  no  other  nu- 
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.  meral  is  thus  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  would  appear  that  in  the  view  of  the 
sacred  historian  this  had  a  meaning,  or  was 

I  susceptible  of  a  meaning,  essentially  different 
from  what  is  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  in 

[  chronological  or  other  secular  affairs  or  events. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  record  of  events 
pertaining  _to  the  secular  condition  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  their  political  and  social  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  numeral  "7"  would  necessarily 
occur  more  freqently  than  among  any  other 
cotemporaneous  people. 

And  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  numeral  "  7"  occurs  in  the  Scriptures 
nearly  one  hundred  times,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  any  explanation  why  events, 
names  and  circumstances  should  have  oc- 
curred so  numerously  as  to  render  the  use  of 
•that  exponent  necessary  one  hundred  times 
correctly  to  expound  their  history,  are  we 
not  warranted  in  the  assumption  that  the 
numeral  under  consideration  did,  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  compiler  of  the  Scriptures,  pos- 
sess a  mystical  or  symbolical,  or  indefiniteness 
of  meaning,,  more  or  less  distinct  from  what 
we  ordinarily  attach  to  it. 

The  second  definition  of  Cruden  says: 
"Seven  is  also  used  for  a  great  number."  In 
regard  to  the  problem  under  consideration  as 
to  the  lapse  of  time  needed  to  perfect  the  pro- 
cesses of  creation,  it  would  appear  that  this 
definition  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  re- 
concile the  Scripture  account  with  the 
present  geological  condition  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  provided  that  geological  condition 
is  correctly  expounded,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  follow- 
ing work. 

From  "  The  Still  Hour." 
YE  SAID  ALSO,  BEHOLD  WHAT  A  WEARINESS 

is  it!  Matt.  1 

We  offer  many  dead  prayers,  through  men- 
tal indolence.  This  fact  is  often  forgotten, 
that  prayer  is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  spiritual  as  distinct  from 
corporeal.  It  is  the  communion  of  a  spiritual 
soul  with  a  spiritual  God.  God  calls  him- 
self the  Former,  only,  of  our  bodies,  but  the 
Father  of  our  spirits.  So  prayer,  to  be  a  filial 
intercourse  with  Him,  must  be  abstract  from 
sensation.  Do  we  not  naturally  seek  dark- 
ness in  our  devotions?  So,  too,  do  we  seek 
stillness  and  solitude.  Only  a  Pharisee  can 
pray  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  A  truly  de- 
voted spirit  learns  to  sing  from  its  own  ex- 
perience— 

•  Blest  is  the  tranquil  liour  of  morn, 

And  blest  that  hour  of  solemn  <  y(>, 
When,  on  the  wings  of  prayer  upborn, 

The  world  1  leave.1 


Physical  enjoyment  is  as  much  a  drag  upon 
the  spirit  of  worship  as  physical  pain.  We 
worship  One  who  is  a  Spirit.  A  soul  caught 
up  to  the  third  heaven  in  devout  ecstacy,  can- 
not tell  wether  it  be  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body. 

These  well-known  phenomena  of  prayer 
suggest  its  purely  mental  character.  They 
involve,  also,  the  need  of  mental  exertion. 
'  We  may  pray  with  the  intellect  without  pray- 
ing with  the  heart;  but  we  cannot  pray  with 
the  heart  without  praying  with  the  intellect.' 

True,  there  is,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe,  a  state  of  devotional  culture  which 
may  render  prayer  habitually  spontaneous,  so 
that  the  mind  shall  be  unconscious  of  toil  in 
it,  but  shall  spring  to  it  rather  as  to  its  na- 
tive and  wonted  atmosphere  of  joy.  This  is 
the  reward  of  practiced  efforts  in  all  things. 
But  who  can  number  the  struggles  with  a 
wayward  spirit,  which  must  create  that  high 
deportment  in  devotion  ? 

True,  there  may  be  hours  when  the  mind  is 
alert,  from  other  causes  ;  when  the  fountains 
of  the  soul  are  unsealed  by  a  great  sorrow,  or 
a  great  deliverance  ;  when  before  we  called, 
God  has  heard  us,  and  the  Spirit  now  helps 
our  infirmities,  so  that  thought  is  nimble,  sen- 
sibility is  fluent,  and  the  mouth  speaketh  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart.  Yet  such  un- 
forseen  and  gratuitous  aids  to  mental  elastic- 
ity are  not  the  law  of  devotional  life.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  no  great  blessing  is  given 
thoughtlessly,  and  none  can  be  received  thus. 
The  law  of  blessing  allies  it  in  some  sort  with 
struggles  of  our  own. 

True,  God's  condescension  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  His  hearing  of  prayer. 
No  ponderous  intellectual  machinery  is  need- 
ful to  its  dignity  :  no  loftiness  of  reasoning,  no 
magnificence  of  imagery,  no  polish  of  diction, 
no  learning,  no  art,  no  genius.  In  its  very 
conception,  prayer  implies  a  descent  of  the 
Divine  Mind  to  the  homes  of  men  ;  and  with 
no  design  to  lift  men  up  out  of  the  sphere  of 
their  lowliness,  intellectually.  Bruised  reed?, 
smoking  flax,  broken  hearts,  dumb  sufferers, 
the  slow  of  speech,  timid  believers,  tempted 
spirits, — weakness  in  all  its  varieties, —  find  a 
refuge  in  that  thought  of  God,  which  nothing 
else  reveals  so  affectingly  as  the  gilt  of  prayer, 
that  He  is  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of 
trouble.  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain, 1  haa  come  dow  n  and  placed 
Himself  in  the  centre  of  the  little  circle  of 

human  ideas  and  affections,1  as  il  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  our  '  religion  alwa\  -  the  liomo- 

stead  of  common  feelings.1  It  has  been  de- 
bated  by  philosophers,  whether  prayer  be  not 
of  the  nature  of  poetry.  Yet  poetry  lias  sel- 
dom attempted  to  describe  prayer  ;  and.  when 
it  lias  done  so,  what  is  the  phraseology  in 
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which  it  has  spoken  to  our  hearts  most  con- 
vincingly? No;  it  portrays  prayer  to  us  as 
only 

'  The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast,' — 

as  the  mere  '  burden  of  a  sigh,'  the  '  falling  of 
a  tear,'  'the  upward  glancing  of  an  eye,'  the 
'simplest  form  of  speech'  on  'infant  lips.' 

All  this  is  true,  and  no  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectuality of  prayer  should  be  entertained 
which  conflicts  with  this.  But  we  degrade 
the  dignity  of  God's  condescension,  if  we  abuse 
His  indulgence  of  our  weakness  to  an  encour- 
agemen  t  of  our  indolence.  Must  we  not  wince 
under  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher  at  Golden 
Grove  :  '  Can  we  expect  that  our  sins  can  be 
washed  by  a  lazy  prayer  ?  We  should  not 
dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so,  like  fools.' 

Coleridge,  in  his  latter  manhood,  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  having  written  so  shallow  a  sen- 
timent on  the  subject  of  prayer,  as  that  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  youthful  poems,  in  which, 
speaking  of  God,  he  had  said — 

1  Of  whose  all-seeing  eye 
Aught  to  demand  were  impotence  of  mind.' 

This  sentiment  he  so  severely  condemned, 
that  he  said  he  thought  the  act  of  praying  to 
be,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  the  very  highest 
energy  of  which  the  human  heart  was  capable. 
The  large  majority  of  worldly  men,  and  of 
learned  men,  he  pronounced  incapable  of 
executing  his  ideal  of  prayer. 

Many  scriptural  representations  of  the  idea 
of  devotion  come  up  fully  to  this  mark.  The 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  that  availeth 
much,  which  our  English  Bible  so  infelici- 
tously  describes  as  '  effectual,  fervent,'  is  in 
the  original  an  '  energetic1  prayer,  a  '  working1 
prayer.  Some  conception  of  the  inspired 
thought  in  the  epithet  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  same  word  is  elsewhere  used, 
to  intensify  the  description  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  renewed  heart.  Thus  :  'Ac- 
cording to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,' — 
the  power  that  energizes  us  in  a  holy  life  : — 
such  is  the  inspired  idea  of  a  good  man's 
praver. 

What  else  is  the  force  of  the  frequent  con- 
junction of  '  watching'  and  '  praying,'  in  the 
scriptural  style  of  exhortation  to  the  duties  of 
the  closet  ?  Thus :  '  Watch  and  pray, '  watch 
unto  prayer,'  '  praying  always  and  watching,' 
'  continue  in  prayer  and  watch  :'  there  is  no 
mental  lassitude,  no  self-indulgence  here.  It 
was  a  lament  of  the  prophet  over  the  degen- 
eracy of  God's  people  :  '  None  stirreth  himself 
up  to  take  hold  of  Thee.'  Paul  exhorts  the 
Eomans  to  '  strive  together  with  him  in  their 
prayers,'  and  corumends  an  ancient  preacher 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Colossians,  as  one  who 
'  labored  fervently  in  prayer.'  There  is  no  dron- 
ing or  drawling  effort  here. 


Indeed,  what  need  have  we  of  more  signifi-  t 
cant  teaching  on  this  point  than  our  own  ex-  I 
perience?     Setting    aside   as    exceptional,  ( 
emergencies  in  which  God  condescends  to  our   \  fl 
incapacity  of  great  mental  exertion,  do  we  a 
not  habitually  feel  the  need  of  such  exertion  I 
in -our  devotions?    Is  not  even  a  painful  ef- 
fort  of  intellect  often  needful  to  recall  our  j 
minds  from  secular  engagements,  and  to  give  ( 
us  vivid  thoughts  of  God  and  of  eternity  ?  j 
I  do  not  assume  that  this  ought  to  be  so,  or    !  j 
need  be;  I  speak  of  what  is,  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  Christians. 

Prayer  can  have  no  intelligent  fervor,  un-  j 
less  the  objects  of  our  faith  are  represented  j 
with  some  degree  of  vividness,  in  our  concep-  j 
tions  of  them.  But  this  is  a  process  of  intel-  ^ 
lect.  As  we  must  have  clear  thought  before  ^ 
we  can  have  intelligent  feeling,  so  must  we 
have  vivid  thought  before  we  can  have  pro-  j 
found  feeling.  But  this,  I  repeat,  is  a  process 
of  intellect. 

Yet,  do  we  not  often  come  to  the  hour  and 
place  of  prayer,  burdened  by  an  exhausted 
body;  with  intellect  stupefied  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  forces  in  the  plans,  the  toils,  the  .! 
perplexities,  the  disappointments,  the  irrita- 
tions  of  the  day?    How  wearily  do  we  often 
drag  this  great  earthen  world  behind  us,  into 
the  presence  of  God  !    Is  not  our  first  petition, 
often,  an  ejaculation  for  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit?    But,  in  such  a  state  j 
of  body  and  of  mind,  to  acquire  impressive  ' 
conceptions  of  God  and  of  eternity,  is  an  in-  1 
tellectual  change.    I  do  not  affirm  that  a 
state  of  intellect  is  all  that  is  involved  here ; 
but  intellectual  change  is  indispensable;  and  1 
it  requires  exertion. 

On  this  topic,  what  can  the  man  do  that 
cometh  after  the  King  ?    Let  us  hear  Jeremy 
Taylor  once  more.    His  description  of  a  good  1 
man's  prayer,  though  well  known,  one  can  \ 
never  outgrow. 

'  Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  still-  1 
ness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  our  re-  ! 
collection,  the  seat  of  our  meditation,  the  rest  : 
of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest.  1 
Prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un-  : 
troubled  thoughts  ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  char- 
ity and  the  sister  of  meekness.   He  that  prays 
to  God  with    ...    a  troubled  and  discom- 
posed spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  bat-  i 
tie  to  meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  1 
out-quarters  of  an  army,  and    chooses    a  J 
frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in. 

'  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  i 
bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  1 
he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird 
was  beaten  back  by  the  loud  sighings  of  an  I 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  t 
and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  1 
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breath  of  the  tempest  than  it  could  recover  by 
the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his 
wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit 
down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
over;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed 
sometime  through  the  air,  about  his  minis- 
tries here  below. 

'  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man.  When 
his  affairs  have  required  business,  .  .  . 
his  duty  met  with  infirmities  of  a  man,  .  .  . 
and  the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the 
prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  over- 
ruled the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was 
broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and 
his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud,  and  his 
thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made 
them  without  intention  ;  and  the  good  man 
sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to 
lose  his  prayer ;  and  he  must  recover  it  when 
.  .  .  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as 
the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart 
of  God  :  and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon 
the  wings  of  a  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  laden  with 
a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven.' 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April,  1869. 

My  dear  friends. — Since  my  return  I  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  really  have  not  had  time 
carefully  to  read  over  ray  letters  that  you 
published  while  I  was  in  Europe,  and  which 
were  so  bad  in  their  chirography  that  I 
ought  not  to  blame  anybody  but  myself  for 
the  mistakes,  especially  of  proper  names  that 
I  find  in  them, 

But  I  did  not  give  you  a  single  hint  upon 
a  subject  that  engaged  my  attention  more 
than  any  other  while  I  was  abroad.  I  mean 
Freidrich  Froebel's  primary  education.  The 
reason  was  that  it  was  impossible,  while  rush- 
ing from  place  to  place,  to  do  any  justice  to 
a  theory  of  so  much  importance.  I  did  write 
to  some  friends,  previously  interested  in  the 
subject,  several  letters  on  the  kindergartens 
of  Hamburg,  which  they  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  of  Health  just  before  I 
returned  ;  but  these  I  should  have  revised  by 
my  later  observations  had  I  been  hero,  and  in 
fact  I  was  sorry  they  saw  the  light.  And 
now  I  desire  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  you  and  your  friends  all  that  I  learnt ; 
and  all  the  more,  because  by  the  so-called 
Kindergarten  which  ]  founded  in  Boston  in 
1860,  and  by  a  Guide  to  Kindergarten  which 
I  published  very  soon  after,  I  haw  contributed 
as  much  as  anybody  to  mislead  the  public  on 
this  subject.  Kindergartens,  as  fcney  have 
been  kept  in  America  hitherto,  have  done 


entire  injustice  to  Froebel's  idea  and  method* 
out  of  which  I  conceive  is  to  grow  a  whole 
system,  commensurate  in  its  scope  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  it  being  the  most  profound  appli- 
cation of  the  commandment  to  love  God  with 
all  our  mind,  and  heart,  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourself.  Our  American  nation- 
ality, as  it  is  now,  made  into  the  true  temple 
of  humanity  by  our  Federal  Constitution 
disencumbered  of  the  compromises,  giving  for 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  history  oppor- 
tunity for  the  lionlike  energies  of  man,  "to 
lie  down  with  the  Lamb"  of  love,  while  "  a 
young  child  shall  lead  them"  to  accomplish 
the  manifest  destiny  of  America,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  nothing  less  than  the  redemption 
of  all  nations  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  a 
real  spirituality.  For  I  am  not  daunted  by 
the  evil  aspects  of  the  present  moment  in-  this 
new  country,  which  exhibits  all  "  the  dispro- 
portions of  an  ungrown  giant."  Nothing  is 
yet  stereotyped ;  and  if  the  true  education 
shall,  as  is  entirely  possible,  be  initiated  in 
our  primary  schools,  a  single  generation  will 
give  quite  a  millennial  aspect  to  things. 

In  a  new  edition  of  my  Kindergarten 
Guide,  which  I  have  published  since  my  re- 
turn, with  a  preface,  some  notes  and  some 
entire  new  chapters,  casting  out  the  old  ones, 
I  have  affirmed,  if  not  shown,  that  Froebel 
discovered  a  science  and  invented  an  art,  as 
truly  as  did  Newton  and  Laplace,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  this.  Schermerhorn  pub- 
lishes the  book  this  week,  at  No.  14  Bond  St., 
New  York,  and  I  trust  he  will  send  one  to 
you,  as  I  asked  him  to  do  ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  carefully  read  at  least  its  preface  and  the 
first  fifty  pages.  The  chapters  on  "  the  Kin- 
dergartner"  and  on  "  the  occupations,"  I 
would  like  to  have  extracted  in  newspapers. 
But  after  all,  there  is  ever  so  much  more  to  be 
said,  and  perhaps  I  could  not  better  develop  the 
subject  than  to  tell  you  of  my  observations 
and  how  the  subject  rose  upon  me  from  the 
beginning.  But  this  is  a  letter  long  enough 
to  begin  with.  Next  time  I  will  tell  you  of 
my  visit  to  Hamburg.  E.  V.  V. 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTBR8, 


Thy  letter  contained  much  that  was  very 
cheering  and  interesting  tons.  The  quotation 
from  Young's  Night  Thoughts  is  appropriate, 
and  I  admire  the  language  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  word /ate,  whieh,  although  it  may 
be  proper,  always  conveys  to  my  mind  an 
idea  of  ambiguity  and  darkness,  associated 
with  early  impressions  of  heathen  mythology. 
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Neither  do  I  subscribe  to  Young's  observa- 
tion that  "  we  take  no  note  of  time  but  from 
its  loss."  It  wants  qualification,  but  I  suppose 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  poet  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  broad  assertion,  or,  if  it  had  oc- 
curred, it  might  have  marred  the  harmony  of 
a  well-turned  period. 


Our  cousin    lies  very  low.    A  long 

and  quiet  life,  spent  in  innocence,  benevolence 
and  charity,  is  soon  likely  to  close  in  serenity 
and  peace.  I  have  known  few  if  any  brighter 
examples  in  the  unobtrusive  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues  ;  few  who  have  kept,  with 
greater  stability,  an  eye  to  the  standard  of 
uncreated  purity  in  meekness  and  lowliness  of 
heart. 


Thy  affectionate  salutation  spake  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation,  and  strengthened  me 
for  the  warfare  and  conflicts  of  the  day.  I 
am  sometimes  ready  to  conclude  that  there 
never  was  just  such  a  time  in  our  Religious 
Society  as  the  present ;  and  yet,  in  looking 
over  the  writings  of  the  honorable  and  the 
worthy  who  have  passed  away,  I  find  the 
same  feeling  or  view  of  things  was  their  ex- 
perience ;  so  that,  upon  the'  whole,  perhaps  it 
will  be  as  well  for  each  one  of  us  to  be  dili- 
gent in  performing  our  portion  of  labor,  with- 
out looking  too  much  upon  others  whom  we 
may  think  fail  to  do  their  part.  How  em- 
phatic is  the  injunction,  "  Study  to  be  quiet 
and  mind  thy  own  proper  business."  This  is 
a  lesson  I  daily  feel  the  necessity  of  learning 
more  perfectly. 

In  recurring  to  our  late  little  excursion 
among  our  Friends,  an  evidence  is  merci- 
fully granted  that  the  everlasting  truth  is 
gaining  ground,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
there  is  much  within  our  borders  that  is  ap- 
pointad  unto  death,  still  the  shout  of  a  King 
is  distinctly  heard  in  the  camp  ;  so  that  it 
only  remains  for  the  faithful  ones  constantly 
to  gird  up  the  loins  of  the  mind  and  watch 
unto  prayer.  I  have  a  firm  faith  that  He, 
who  calls  to  the  work,  will  equip  for  every 
encounter — for  the  Lamb  and  His  followers 
will  have  the  victory. 

We  had  a  Baptist  minister  at  meeting 

yesterday,  and  after,  had  spoken 

in  all  his  sweet  simplicity,  this  man  arose  and 
said  he  felt  that  he  must  express  his  entire 
unity,  and  tell  us  that  his  first  serious  impres- 
sions were  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  into  which 
he  happened  to  stray  when  a  little  lad.  He 
said,  in  the  midst  of  their  silence,  to  him  so 
strange,  an  aged  woman  arose  and  said,  "  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life."    No  other  words  were  spoken  in 


the  meeting,  but  this  had  been  a  life-message 
to  him,  encouraging  him  in  many  trials.  He 
seemed  truly  exercised  by  the  good  spirit. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  26,  1869. 


Objections  Answered. — A  friend  who 
has  received  a  letter  containing  strictures 
upon  language  used  by  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents, has  so  much  unity  with  them,  that 
although  not  designed  for  publication,  he  has 
sent  us  an  extract  from  the  letter,  which  we 
are  disposed  to  notice,  to  relieve,  if  need  be, 
the  minds  of  others  who  may  have  been  simi- 
larly impressed.  Exceptions  are  taken  to 
the  language  which  occurs  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  2d  No.  of  this  volume,  and 
endorsed  in  No.  10  by  N.  B.  as  "  appropriate 
and  consistent."  The  expression  objected  to 
is,  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  completion  of  Swarth- 
more,"  &c. 

In  opening  our  columns  to  the  views  of 
Friends  in  relation  to  subjects  which  legiti- 
mately claim  consideration,  we  have  en- 
deavored impartially  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  conflicting  sentiments  which 
have  been  furnished  for  publication,  reserving, 
as  has  before  been  stated,  the  Editorial  page 
for  the  expression  of  our  own  views.  And 
we  presume  we  feel  no  less  care  and  concern 
than  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  w7hich  the 
extract  was  taken,  and  the  friend  by  whom  it 
was  forwarded,  to  publish  nothing  "  that  is 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  Friends'  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies." 

A  criticism  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion,  by 
H.  J.,  on  the  phrase,  "  Let  us  pray  for  the 
completion  of  Swarthmore,"  will  be  found  in 
No.  7  of  our  paper.  But  as  the  subject  has 
been  again  introduced,  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  the  language  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  differently  understood. 

In  the  re-perusal  of  the  letter  from  Central 
New  York,  in  reference  to  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and  also  the  comments  of  N.  B.  upon  it, 
in  a  later  No.,  our  first  impressions  have  been 
confirmed — that  they  convey  the  earnest  con- 
cern of  the  writers  for  the  welfare  of  our 
young  people,  and  that  while  these  are  re- 
ceiving a  literary  education,  they  should  be 
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shielded  from  influences  at  variance  with 
'"the  principles  and  testimonies"  of  Friends. 

Regarding  Swarthmore  as  an  Institution 
pre-eminently  designed  to  protect  our  children 
at  a  critical  period  in  life,  when  the  world  is 
opening  before  them  with  its  fashions  and 
follies,  its  fascinations  and  allurements,  they 
are  anxious  for  its  establishment.    In  earnest- 
ness of  feeling  the  language  was  used,  "Let 
us  pray  for  the  completion  of  Swarthmore," 
but  we  presume  not  with  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  at  our  command,  nor  with 
the  least  intent  "to  lower  the  standard  of  a 
qualification  to  pray,"  as  implied  in  the  ex- 
tract to  which  reference  was  first  made.  We 
think  that  a  true  Friend  cannot  regard  prayer 
in  any  other  than  a  serious  light ;  and  in  re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  it  is  only  as  ability 
is  furnished  by  "  the  Father "  that  any  can 
pray  "  as  they  ought,"  he  must  feel  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  heart  are  ever  to  be  offered 
with  reference  to  the  Divine  Mind.  Truly, 
"  God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
iHis  own  will."    When  the  heart  is  moved  by 
the  tendering  influences  of  heavenly  love  to 
desire  the  good  of  all,  or  any  special  class  of 
the  human  family,  and  believes  that  this  good 
is  to  be  attained,  in  a  degree,  through  a  given 
channel,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  desire 
or  to  pray,  as  "  prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  de- 
sire," for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end? 
The  subject  of  prayer  has  claimed  a  large 
share  of  attention  in  the  present  volume,  and 
we  trust  with  a  reverent  spirit.    "  In  its  most 
elemental  form  it  is  a  cry  of  the  soul  for  help, 
and  springs  not  from  the  reasoning  but  the 
emotional  part  of  our  nature,"  and  finds  its 
truest  expression  in  private  utterance. 

We  believe  the  effect  thereof  depends  more 
upon  the  sincerity  with  which  it  may  be 
offered  than  the  language  in  which  it  may  be 
clothed,  although  the  form  of  sound  words 
is  among  the  important  matters  to  be  observed 
on  all  occasions. 


Married,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  1860,  at  the 
La  Pierre  House,  Philadelphia,  by  Friends'  cere- 
mony, Joseph  C.  Townskm.,  of  Baltimore,  to  A. 
Belinda,  daughter  of  David  Lee,  of  Harford  Co.,  Md. 
 ,  on  tlie  loth  of  Sixth  mo.,  1869,  by  Friends' 

ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  Thonus  B.  Buplee, 
Samuel  T.  Lon.jstkktu  to  JENNIE  L.,  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  L.  and  the  late  Wm.  Jones,  all  of  I'hila- 
delphia. 


Died,  on  the  12th  inst.,  aged  31  years,  Hannah  P., 
wife  of  John  K.  Wildman,  and  daughter  of  Cyrus 
and  Ruth  S.  Peirce  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  eminently 
true  to  her  own  convictions  of  right. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  New  Salem,  Albany  Co., 

N.  Y.,  on  tlie  10th  of  Tenth  mo.,  18t8,  Titus  Rush- 
more,  aged  67  years. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1869,  Anna  W. 

Rushmore,  wife  of  the  late  Titus  Rushmore,  aged 
nearly  65  years.  Both  members  of  Albany  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  Trenton  N.  J.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Wil- 
liam C.  Branin,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  A 
member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  in  Salem  N.  J.,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  month, 

1869,  of  pneumonia,  Owen  Jones,  in  the  83d  year 
of -his  age*;  an  Elder  and  highly  esteemed  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  Seldom  are  we  called 
upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  so  universally  be- 
loved. In  his  life  were  beautifully  exemplified  the 
Chr  stian  virtues,  love,  charity,  humility,  benevo- 
lence and  hospitality.  His  quiet  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  was  remarkable,  and  made  his  company 
attractive  to  both  old  and  young.  "Truly  his  was 
a  green  old  age."  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meeting,  and  in  his  death  society  has  sustained  a 
loss.  He  lived  according  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
profession ;  and  his  peaceful  close  bore  evidence 
that  ho  "had  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith." 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  aid  in  Furnishing 
the  College  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  29th  inst.,  at 
3£  P.M. 

Annie  Cooper,  Secretary. 

 .  4*9  »  

It  is  due  to  our  friend  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body,  to  give  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  her 
to  one  of  the  Editors.  Eds. 

There  is  a  considerable  mistake  in  having 
extracted  Mrs.  Mann's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lowell, 
as  a  description  of  a  kindergarten.  Mrs. 
Mann's  letters  about  her  own  little  school, 
kept  in  Boston  between  the  years  1838  and 
1844,  was,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  so  much 
in  the  moral  and  genial  spirit  of  Froebel,  that 
I  appended  them  to  my  guide  instead  of  a 
more  extensive  disquisition  upon  moral  ami 
religious  education.  But  Mrs.  Mann's 
school  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  kinder- 
garten ;  it  was  merely  a  genial  way  of 
teaching  the  ordinary  things  which  the 
kindergarten  postpones  until  the  child  lias 
been  trained  in  the  exercises,  enabling  it 
to  command  tin1  organs  of  sense,  locomotion, 
and  manipulation  ;  and  apply  them  practi- 
cally, not  only  in  what  is  ordinarily  called 
play,  but  in  the  production  of  objects  of 
beauty,  by  a  method  involving  bis  acquaint- 
ance with  tin1  general  laws  of  nature,  which 
arc  the  highest  laws  of  art:  the  affect  of 
which  practical  work  (on  the  plan  of  the 
Creator's  work),  is  to  keep  the  heart  pure 
and  innocent,  the  temper  sweet,  the  spirit 
pious  towards  God  and  man  ;  and  untold  the 
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mind  into  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  God's 
works  in  their  form  and  meaning. 

The  children  of  a  kindergarten  are  directly 
taken  np  in  exercise  and  work,  and  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  these,  brought  to  intelli- 
gence or  knowledge  of  themselves  and  nature, 
and  prepared  "to  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God."  I  wish  this  could  be  said  in  so 
many  words  in  your  next  issue.  One  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  spread  as  well  as 
appreciation  of  Froebel's  kindergarten,  is  the 
multitude  of  infant  schools  which  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  land,  in  which  ordinary  in- 
struction on  the  old  plans  is  alternated  with 
plays  that  are  mere  diversion  and  no  means 
of  education,  as  Froebel's  plays  always  are. 
I  made  this  mistake  in  my  own  kindergarten, 
and  took  a  name  to  my  school  to  which  it 
had  no  right.  I  have  said  this  in  the  preface 
to  this  new  and  revised  edition,  and  indicated 
the  true  nature  of  the  kindergarten ;  and  it 
would  be  an  immense  satisfaction  to  me  if 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  country 
would  give  to  their  readers  my  own  statement 
on  the  subject,  for  I  consider  it  a  subject  of 
immense  importance.  It  is  in  the  primary 
education  that  the  great  reform  in  education 
must  commence,  which  will  raise  it  from  the 
present  state  of  mere  intellectual  excitement 
and  acquisition,  to  a  moral  and  religious 
character,  by  making  it  practical,  that  is,  pro- 
ductive of  objects  that  shall  be  exponents  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  they  are  made. 
It  may  involve  amusements,  but  they  are  not 
merely  bodily  excitement,  but  also  a  training 
of  the  imagination  upon  the  pillars  of  beauty 
and  use,  that  hold  up  the  roof  of  the  temple 
of  American  civilization.  It  is  education 
through  human  work,  from  motives  of  love  to 
the  neighbor,  to  appreciation  of  the  Creator's 
works  in  nature. 


From  the  Boston  Transcript- 
MODERN  JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain range  extending  many  miles  north  and 
south,  east  and  west.  This  ridge  is  broken 
up  into  countless  white  peaks  and  deep  vales. 
These  are  entirely  bare  save  when  the  dwart 
thorn  clusters,  or  some  spring  gushes  ont  of 
the  hillside,  waking  up  grass  and  flowers,  or 
some  grape  vine  spreads  out  its  broad  leaves, 
or  some  orchards  of  olive  trees  cast  their  dull 
shadows  over  the  parched  ground. 

On  the  summit  of  this  range  stands  the  Holy 
City,  encircled  by  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  imposing 
wall,  some  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  upon 
the  outside.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
to  be  almost  impregnable,  but  should  some  of 
the  batteries  of  the  nineteenth  century  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  we  imagine  it  would 


soon  fall.  It  is  surmounted  by  numerous 
towers  and  parapets.  There  are  now  five  gates 
through  it  into  the  city  :  the  Damascus  on  the 
north,  which  is  the  ornamented  gate  ;  St.  Ste- 
phen's on  the  east;  the  Western  Africans'  on 
the  south ;  Zion's  and  Jaffa  on  the  west. 
Formerly  there  were  two  others,  known  as 
the  Gate  of  Flowers  and  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  length  of  the  walls  is  more  than  two  and 
a  half  miles. 

Entering  the  city,  we  find  the  streets  are 
narrow,  badly  paved,  if  paved  at  all,  and  in 
places  exceedingly  dirty.  There  are  two 
which  are  called  the  main  streets ;  one  com- 
mencing on  the  west,  at  Jaffa  Gate,  runs  to- 
wards the  east,  and  stops  at  the  Harem. 
This  is  generally  called  the  street  of  David. 
Another  begins  at  the  Gate  of  Damascus,  and 
traverses  the  city  north  and  south.  These 
streets  divide  the  city  into  four  quarters. 
The  northeast  is  the  Moslem  quarter ;  the 
northwest  the  Christian  ;  the  southwest  the 
Armenian,  and  the  southeast  the  Jewish. 
Many  other  streets  lead  into  these  and  pass 
into  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  streets  of  the  centre  are  covered  with 
long,  heavy  stone  arches,  with  few  openings 
for  the  light  to  enter.  Along  the  sides  of 
these  dark  avenues  are  the  principal  stores 
and  shops  of  Jerusalem.  The  rooms  are  from 
four  to  eight  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high. 
In  these  the  merchants  will  have  all  their 
goods,  and  in  the  centre  sits  the  salesman. 
Without  getting  up  he  can  reach  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  his  goods,  and  comfortably 
supply  the  wants  of  the  buyer.  It  strikes  me 
it  must  be  hard  work,  nevertheless,  to  be  con- 
fined the  whole  day  to  such  a  small  compass. 
Only  think  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths 
shut  up  in  so  small  quarters!  The  question 
naturally  arises,  where  are  the  horses  shod  ? 
Invariably,  in  the  street ;  and  it  is  an  amus- 
ing process,  indeed,  for  an  American  to  wit- 
ness. It  requires  one  man  to  hold  the  ani- 
mal, another  to  hold  up  the  foot,  and  a  third 
to  fit  the  shoe  and  drive  the  nails. 

Shoemaking  seems  to  be  the  leading  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  No  wonder  at  this,  when  wre 
consider  how  terribly  rough  their  pavements 
are,  and  how  stony  their  roads  everywhere. 

Most  of  the  people  met  in  the  public  ways 
look  pale  and  sickly,  as  though  they  were 
greatly  in  want  of  sunshine  and  good  air. 

The  Jews  take  the  lead  in  trade  and  many 
affairs.  They  are  shrewd  here,  as  in  foreign 
lands. 

Walking  through  these  cheerless  stone 
streets,  I  have  felt  as  if  in  a  vast,  dismal 
prison.  I  would  meet  but  few  happy  faces, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  any  merry  or  joyous 
tones. 

I  have  aimed  to  see  the  modern  city  as  it 
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If  is,  and  after  spending  some  ten  days  of  busy 
|!  search  within  and  about  it,  I  am  forced  to  ac- 
i  knowledge  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
within  these  walls  what  would  be  called  in 
I  New  England  a  pleasant  and  home-like  spot. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  here.  Some 
jj  places  are  to  be  preferred  to  others.  In  the 
j  Christian  quarter,  occupying  for  the  most  part 
I  Mount  Akra,  we  find  better  buildings  and 
cleaner  streets.  By  far,  this  is  the  most  pleas- 
I  ant  part  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
I  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  for  promenad- 
I  ing  and  recreation.  Here  are  the  new  Eng- 
j  lish  Church,  a  fine  Latin  Church  almost  com- 
|  pleted,  the  Hospice  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
I  the  Latin  and  Greek  convents. 

.  In  Jerusalem  the  people  say,  "  How  beauti- 
:  ful  and  pleasant  is  the  Christian  quarter  !" 
r  This  is  to  them  what  Broadway  is  to  New 
York,  or  Tremont  street  to  Boston.  There, 
I  too,  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
whole  city — the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.   No  artist  could  call  it  a  handsome 
I  structure,  adorned  with  its  twin  domes,  pil- 
j   lars  and  mosaics.    It  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
of  styles.    It  was  built  by  St.  Helena  and 
i   her  son  Constantine,  on  the  site  alleged  to  be 
I   the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  entombment  and 
\]  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer.    Legend  and 
I   tradition  have  been  active  in  making  portions 
|   of  this  church  most  sacred.   It  is  claimed,  and 
j    different  parts  occupied,  by  the  Latins,  the 
I    Greeks,  and  the  Armenians.    As  we  entered 
it,  a  Greek  priest  first  waited  upon  us  to  the 
central  room,  where  he  pointed  out  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.    This  is  made  of  beautiful  marble. 
Superstition  has  hung  about  it  two  huudred 
lamps,  which  are  kept  constantly  burning, 
j  and  a  mass  of  the  most  costly  ornaments.  It 
is  a  question  if  these  are  not  more  noticed  and 
worshipped  than  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Leaving  this,  a  Latin  priest  conducted  us 
to  the  place  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  From  this  apartment  we  passed  to 
that  of  Mount  Calvary.  Here  was  pointed 
out  the  place  where  the  three  crosses  stood. 

After  this  we  were  specially  shown  so  many 
objects  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Among  others  were  the  btone  of 
Unction,  the  Well  of  Helena,  the  place  where 
Christ,  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Pris- 
on of  Christ,  the  place  where  the  CrOSS  was 
found,  the  bonds  of  Christ,  the  stairs  of  Col- 
gotha,  the  tomb  of  Melehi/edek,  and  many 
others  of'  less  note.  After  we  had  seen  theft] 
all,  1  could  but  fefel  how  fruitful  is  supersti- 
tion, and  how  readily  the  ignorant  yield  to  its 

teachings!    Pilgrims  from  all  nations  flock 

around  these  fabrics  day  and  night. 

While  We  were  iii  it,  there  was  a  COXllusion 


of  tongues  busy  in  prayer  before  the  Arme- 
nian, Greek  and  Latin  altars.  This  seemed 
to  me  more  a  Babel  of  Superstition  than  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  Were 
the  place  really  known  wmere  the  Saviour 
was  buried,  I  trust  it  would  be  given  alone 
to  silent  prayer  and  worship. 

The  Armenian  quarter  is  situated  upon 
Mount  Zion.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
city.  This  sect  is  quite  small,  but  wealthy. 
They  have  the  richest  and  finest  convent  with- 
in the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  still,  it  will  bear 
poor 'comparison  with  some  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Citadel  or  Tower  of  Hippicus,  is  near 
the  convent.  It  strikes  me  that  in  almost  any 
other  city  they  would  not  apply  the  word  cita- 
del to  such  a  broken-down  structure.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  define  its  shape.  I  can 
say  with  truth,  it  is  neither  square  nor  round, 
and  may  possibly  be  a  hundred  feet  high.  It 
is  now  the  abode  of  a  few  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  look  as  if  they  wTere  dressed  in  slouchy 
petticoats  and  armed  with  rusty  flintlock  guns 
and  heavy  crescent  swords.  They  strut  and 
swell  as  though  they  were  the  great  heroes  of 
the  land. 

What  is  called  the  Jewish  quarter  in  this 
city  is  to  the  east  of  the  Armenian.  We  passed 
through  this  part  twice,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  it  again.  In  ancient  times  the  Jews 
were  noted  for  cleanliness  and  strict  regard  for 
the  laws  of  health.  But  the  mass  of  the  Jews 
now  in  Jerusalem  are  right  the  opposite. 
Their  houses  are  small,  their  streets  are  mere 
lanes,  and  many  of  the  hovels  in  which  they 
stay  are  moving  with  vermin.  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  among  some  of  the  dwellings  without 
being  polluted.  Their  quarter  is  crowded 
full  of  occupants.  They  have  immigrated  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  willing 
to  live  any  way  for  the  sake  of  dwelling  in 
their  Holy  City.  There  is  now  a  great  deal 
of  poverty  among  them;  still  we  nave  been 
told  that  they  are  improving.  Some  Jews  in 
New  York  and  other  foreign  countries  have 
given  liberal  donations  to  aid  the  poor  and 
furnish  them  with  homes.  How  fortunate  i; 
is  there  are  liberal  souls  in  all  religious  sects. 

The  Jews  have  two  synagogues  here.  These 
arc  not  elegant  without,  and  within  they  are 
quite  plain.  We  attended  one  of  their  Sab- 
bath services.  It  commenced  by  the  men 
reading  various  portions  of  Scripture  in  a 
standing  position.  They  alone  occupied  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  while  the  women 
were  hidden  in  a  small  gallery  above.  At 
the  same  time  of  reading  they  were  swinging 
their  bodies  backward  and  forward,  a-  it' 
they  were  in  extreme  agony.  By  spells  thev 
would  weep  and  heat  their  breasts,  I  en- 
dured this  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
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then  left,  feeling  if  this  was  Jewish  worship  I 
preferred  to  be  spared  from  it. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  we 
went  to  see  the  wailing  of  the  Jews,  which 
has  long  been  an  established  custom  with 
them.  They  have  purchased  the  right  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  assemble  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  near  one  side  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  against  a  supposed  portion  of  their 
ancient  Temple,  and  there  lament  and  weep 
over  their  fallen  city  and  faded  glories. 

Men,  women  and  children  there  assemble, 
all  coming  with  Bible  in  hand  and  dressed  in 
their  best  suit.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  long 
dressing  gowns  made  of  broadcloth  or  merino, 
or  calico,  of  various  colors,  having  the  edges 
trimmed  with  fur ;  and  upon  their  heads 
they  wear  caps  turbaned  also  with  fur.  Their 
hair  is  cut  short  behind  the  ears,  but  hangs 
in  long  curls  in  front.  The  better  class  of 
women  are  clothed  in  a  white  loose  dress  and 
shawl. 

As  they  approach  the  place  of  weeping  they 
usually  lean  first,  for  a  short  time,  with  their 
heads  against  the  wall,  but  soon  begin  to  swing 
their  bodies  back  and  forth,  wringing  their 
hands,  while  a  priest,  or  patriarch,  leads  off  in 
reading  selections  from  the  Prophets  in  most 
wailing  tones. 

At  certain  periods  all  voices  join  in  the  cry, 
tears  run  down  their  faces,  and  they  seem  to 
be  moved  by  the  most  agonizing  sorrow.  Old 
men  and  women  were  there  with  whitened 
locks  and  feeble  step,  and  they  bowed  and 
wept  in  deepest  grief.  Little  children,  too, 
were  there,  their  eyes  moistened  and  voices 
trembling  as  they  joined  in  the  heart-touching 
lamentation. 

No  looker-on  can  doubt  but  there  is  sincerity 
in  this  service.  The  Jews  feel  that  Jehovah 
hears  their  cries  and  prayers,  and,  according 
to  prophecy,  will  restore  to  them,  after  long 
seasons  of  bitter  wailings,  their  lost  glories ; 
gathering  together  all  the  scattered  children 
of  Israel,  and  henceforth  permit  them  to  live 
and  die  in  the  Holy  City,  and  be  buried 
among  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 

This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  continued 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  from 
an  earlier  period.  By  the  Emperor  Adrian 
the  Jews  were  driven  from  the  city.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantine  they  were  allowed  to 
approach  only  near  enough  to  see  it ;  but  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  it  once  a  year  to  weep,  and  at 
present  they  are  allowed  this  privilege  every 
Friday. 

The  Mohammedan  quarter  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive. However,  in  this  part  there  is  much 
space  unoccupied  by  building,  and  unim- 
proved. The  inhabitants  here  cannot  boast 
of  neatness.    I  do  not  know  as  the  Arabs  or 


Turks  ever  do  ;  from  their  general  appearance 
I  should  not  judge  they  could.  There  are 
many  idlers  here  who  live  about  the  Harena, 
delighting  in  quarrels  and  insulting  all  who 
approach  them.  It  is  said  there  is  much  wealth 
here,  but  one  would  not  mistrust  it  by?  going 
through  it.  The  great  attraction  of  this 
quarter  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  building  in 
modern  Jerusalem*.  It  stands  on  thesummit  of 
Mt.  Moriah,  where  the  Temple  of  the  True  God 
once  stood.  It  seems  sad  that  ground  should 
be  thus  desecrated.  Once  it  was  consecrated 
by  true  worship,  but  now  it  is  stained  by 
false  religion  and  the  grossest  superstition. 
This,  like  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
is  loaded  with  legends  and  rival  fabrications. 
Some  believe  it  contains  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  the  stone  which  Jacob  used  for  his 
pillow.  The  Moslems  regard  it  in  sacredness 
next  to  the  Mosque  of  Mecca.  They  point 
out  the  stone  upon  which  Mohammed  is  to 
sit  when  he  judges  the  world.  Not  until 
within  a  few  years  could  Christians  gain  ac- 
cess to  its  interior,  but  the  Pasha  has  found 
out  they  have  money,  and  will  pay  a  good 
round  fee  for  entrance,  and  he  is  very  glad  to 
open  the  door  and  give  them  a  glance  at  a 
few  objects ;  but  he  is  very  careful  to  keep 
from  them  all  the  mysteries  of  Mohammed- 
anism. 

Some  think  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
Mosque  are  very  beautiful.  But  if  bare  stones, 
a  very  few  inferior  trees,  and  large  piles  of 
rubbish  can  add  great  beauty  to  a  place,  then 
surely  the  environs  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
possess  it  in  excess. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  Harem,  which  is 
said  to  be  well  supplied  with  inmates.  Mo- 
hammedanism makes  woman  a  slave,  and 
degrades  her  to  the  lowest  condition. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  reputed  Pool  of  Beth- 
esda.  This  is  a  dry  cistern  now,  of  large  di- 
mensions. For  some  two  hundred  years  there 
has  been  no  water  in  it,  only  for  a  little  while 
after  the  winter  rains.  By  no  means  is  it 
emptv,  for  it  contains  large  quantities  of  dirt 
and  filth. 

The  city  is  now  poorly  supplied  with  water. 
The  people  depend  almost  entirely  upon  cis- 
terns for  it.  At  this  time,  after  the  long,  dry 
season,  it  is  very  poor.  In  almost  every  bottle 
that  comes  upon  the  table  may  be  seen  any 
quantity  of  animalculse. 

There  are  some  fine  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  where  good  water  is  obtained.  In 
the  daytime  men  and  women  go  through  the 
streets  with  their  goat-skin  bags  upon  their 
backs,  selling  this  water.  We  hope  their 
number  may  increase,  and  the  poor  wretches 
become  rich  in  distributing  pure  water  to  the 
thirsty. 
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No  carriages  are  seen  in  this  city.  The 
| gates  are  of  such  form  that  they  could  not 
[enter,  and  should  they  once  get  in,  there 
pvould  be  no  streets  in  which  they  could  run. 

The  pavements  are  so  bad  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty horses  and  donkeys  can  get  over  them. 
The  better  classes  have  their  horses,  and  the 
poorer  their  donkeys,  and  when  they  go  out 
of  the  city  they  ride  horseback. 

The  surface  in  and  about  the  city  is  very 
uneven.  It  is  strange  the  people  will  endure 
such  rough  streets  and  stony  paths !  When 
I  asked  why  they  did  not  improve  the  ways, 
the  answer  was,  "  Whose  business  is  it?"  So 
it  is,  perhaps  will  be,  for  ages  to  come ;  they 
will  endure  riding  over  them  as  they  now 
are,  because  they  do  not  know  whose  business 
it  is  to  improve  them. 

A  good  variety  of  languages  is  spoken  in 
Jerusalem — the  Arabian,  Greek,  Italian,  Ar- 
menian, French,  German,  Maltese,  Russian, 
English,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more. 

The  population  ranks  as  follows :  4,000 
Moslems,  8,000  Jews,  1,800  Greeks,  1,300 
Latins,  and  900  of  other  sects,  making  16,000 
in  all. 

Each  sect  has  its  own  schools.  Most  that 
the  Moslems  teach  their  children  is  the  Koran. 
The  Jews  take  special  care  to  educate  their 
children  thoroughly  into  their  doctrine. 

The  Armenians  have  a  college,  as  well  as 
lower  schools.    The  English  church  here  has 
about  a  hundred  hearers  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
|  the  German  less. 

These  are  the  only  established  Protestant 
churches  in  the  city.    The  American  mis- 
sionary  has  given  up  his  field  to  the  English. 
|j      The  excavations  which  are  being  made  in  the 
>  city  and  upon  the  outside  of  the  walls,  under  the 
S  direction  of  Col.  Warren,  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning 
the  location  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,  and  the 
many  places  of  peculiar  worth  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  Saviour.    Most  of  these 
works  are  outside  of  the  walls,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Sultan  will  not,  at  present,  allow 
them  to  work  where  they  would  like,  within 
the  walls. 

I  spent  a  day  in  examining  these  works. 
Haifa  mile  below  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
city,  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  some  distance 
below  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  they  have  discovered 
a  large  water-passage  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
running  towards  the  city.  This  is  some  six  feet 
high  and  three  wide.  I  followed  it  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  as  far  as  they  have 
opened  it.  Into  this  were  four  stairways  lead- 
ing from  the  surface,  having  from  forty  to 
sixty  steps,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  people 
were  wont  to  descend  for  water.  Here  they 
have  found  only  relics  of  earthen  waterpots. 
Above  this  they  have  put  down  shafts  from 


sixty  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  those  they  have  run  off  in  horizon- 
tal directions.  In  one  of  them  they  have 
come  to  the  side  or  corner  of  a  large  and  finely 
wrought  stone  building.  In  others  they  have 
discovered  remnants  of  pottery,  locks,  and 
various  fixtures  belonging  to  buildings. 

They  feel  certain  now  that  portions  of  the 
old  city  at  least  were  many  feet  lower 
than  the  new.  Col.  Warren  and  those  who 
have  examined  the  subject  carefully  are  con- 
fident, if  these  excavations  can  be  continued, 
they  will  be  able  to  decide  positively  where 
the  Temple  stood,  and  locate  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.  Thus  the  topography  of  An- 
cient Jerusalem  will  be  decided. 

Nov.  12,  1868.  S.  H.  M'C. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"HAVE  LOVE  ONE  TO  ANOTHER." 

BY  ZAIDEE  PARIS. 

"Keep  thou  my  lips  !"  be  oft  thy  pleading, 
For  this  our  souls  are  daily  needing, 
And  asking  ones  our  Lord  is  feeding, 
Then  pray  to  love  ! 

Know  that  He  giveth  for  thy  keeping 
A  heart  where  evil  plants  are  creeping — 
Weed  thou  with  care,  and  still  unsleeping 
Guard  love,  sweet  love  ! 

Know,  too,  thy  fairest  buds  will  perish 
If  thou  one  bitter  thought  dost  cherish, 
Thy  words  will  blast,  or  else  will  nourish 
Christ's  given  love  I 

Then  pause  ere  speaking  of  another  ! 
Remember  that  he  is  thy  brother, 
That  all  but  love  Christ  bids  thee  smother, 
Then  speak  thou  love  ! 

Remember  that  thou  art  exalting 
Thy  little  self,  when  thou  art  faulting 
Another  for  his  weary  halting, 
Then  humbly  love  I 

It  matters  not  how  small  the  failing, 
Thy  garments  must  in  dust  be  trailing, 
When  thou  dost  stoop  to  the  uuveling, 
No  ill  speaks  love  1 

Be  thou  as  earnest  in  concealing 
The  earthly  neck  as  in  revealing, 
And  thou  wilt  ofteuer  be  kneeling 
For  Christ's  sweet  love  ! 

Speak,  speak  as  if  thou  wert  betraying 
Thine  own  poor  life's  well-hidden  Straying, 
And  sweeter  words  will  then  be  aaj 
Thy  Saviour's  love  1 

Speak,  too,  as  if  thy  heart  were  aching 
With  every  sound  thy  lips  are  waking  ; 
Learn  Christ's  disciple  must  be  taking 
His  tones  of  love  1 

Oh  !  grieve  not  angels  that  are  bending 

Above  thy  soul  by  ever  landing 

A  word  to  Dote  some  alight  offending, 

Hut  breathe  their  low  | 

For  thus  thou'lt  be  thine  own  life  lo.«inq— 
The  love  of  self — and  meekly  choosing 
That  holier  life  of  Christ's  Induing, 
Love,  heavenly  love  I 
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THE  TWO  WORKERS. 
Two  workers  in  one  field 

Toiled  on  from  day  to  day ; 
Both  had  the  same  hard  labor, 

Both  had  the  same  small  pay. 
With  the  same  blue  sky  above, 

The  same  green  grass  below  ; 
One  sonl  was  full  of  love, 

The  other  full  of  woe. 

One  leaped  up  with  the  light, 

With  the  soaring  of  the  lark  ; 
One  felt  it  ever  night, 

For  his  soul  was  ever  dark. 
One  heart  was  hard  as  stone, 

One  heart  was  ever  gay  ; 
One  worked  with  many  a  groan, 

One  whistled  all  the  day. 

One  had  a  flower-clad  cot 

Beside  a  merry  rill  ; 
Wife  and  children  near  the  spot 

Made  it  sweeter,  fairer  still. 
One  a  wretched  hovel  had, 

Full  of  discord,  dirt  and  din  ; 
No  wonder  he  seemed  mad, 

Wife  and  children  starved  within. 

Still  they  worked  in  the  same  field, 

Toiled  on  from  day  to  day  ; 
Both  had  the  same  hard  labor, 

Both  had  the  same  small  pay. 
But  they  worked  not  with  one  will ; 

The  reason  let  me  tell : 
Lo !  one  drank  at  the  still,  . 

And  the  other  at  the  well. 

— Exchange  paper. 


UNNECESSARY  FEARS. 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  world,  where  ca- 
sualties of  every  kind  frequently  occur,  and 
where  human  life  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  at 
any  moment  by  some  unforeseen  disaster.  If 
we  cross  the  ocean,  we  must  encounter  the 
possibility  of  shipwreck  ;  if  we  enter  a  rail-car, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  our  train  will  not 
meet  with  a  collision,  or  run  into  an  open 
draw ;  and  if  we  even  mount  a  horse,  or  walk 
the  public  street,  or  sleep  in  our  beds  at  home, 
we  may  be  thrown,  or  struck  by  a  falling  sign, 
or  awaken,  too  late  to  find  the  house  in  flames. 
Aside  from  accidents,  we  are  exposed,  oftener 
perhaps  than  we  think,  to  the  attacks  of  ma- 
licious persons,  to  poison,  and  to  contagious 
diseases.  Life  being  so  surrounded  by  perils, 
care  should  certainly  be  taken  not  to  add  to 
the  constant  risk  by  imprudence  and  reckless- 
ness ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  great  folly  to  be  at 
all  times  expecting  accidents,  and  on  the  look- 
out for  them — suffering  the  apprehension  of 
some  dread  calamity  to  spoil  the  enjoyment 
of  present  safety.  Some  persons  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  fright,  under  what  they  consider  peril- 
ous circumstances,  which  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  real  hazard — springing  only 
from  ignorance,  and,  what  is  worse,  their  blind 
terror  is  very  apt  to  lead  them  into  actual  dan- 
ger, in  escaping  that  which  is  purely  imagin- 
ary.   Every  one,  probably,  has  met  with 


timid  ladies,  who  feared  to  travel  any  distance 
by  water,  preferring  always  to  take  the  rail- 
road when  possible,  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  per  centage  of  accidental 
deaths  on  the  latter  is  vastly  the  greater.  A 
thunder-storm,  again — how  it  sometimes  ter- 
rifies those  who  ought  to  know  better  !  It  is 
shown  by  census  returns  that  deaths  from  light- 
ning, in  the  United  States,  are  scarcely  one- 
seventh  as  many  as  from  falls ;  are,  among 
women,  outnumbered,  forty  to  one,  by  those 
resulting  from  burns  and  scalds;  and  are  not 
one-sixth  as  frequent  as  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning.  How  ridiculous,  then,  to  run  care- 
lessly up  and  down  stairs,  to  use  fire  freely  in 
a  dozen  different  ways,  and  to  dose  flies,  ants, 
and  rats  with  bismuth  or  arsenic,  and  yet 
cower  trembling  under  a  feather-bed  when  a 
slight  clap  of  thunder  is  heard !  If  people 
would  only  consider  a  little,  and  not  give  way, 
as  some  do,  to  wild  terror  on  the  slightest  im- 
aginable occasion,  much  real  suffering  might 
be  avoided,  for  half  the  miseries  of  life  consist 
in  anticipating  the  other  half. 


"  LO  !  I  AM  WITH  YOU  ALWAY." 

A  mother,  one  morning,  gave  to  her  two 
little  ones  books  and  toys  to  amuse  them  while 
she  went  to  attend  to  some  work  in  an  upper 
room. 

A  half  hour  passed  quietly,  and  then  a 
timid  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  called 
out, — 

"  Mamma,  are  you  there?" 
"  Yes,  darling." 

"  All  right,  then  ;"  and  the  child  went  back 
to  its  play. 

By-and-by  the  question  was  repeated : 
"  Mamma,  are  you  there  ?" 
"Yes." 

"All  right,  then;"  and  the  little  ones,  re- 
assured of  their  mother's  presence,  again  re- 
turned to  their  toys. 

Thus  we,  God's  little  ones,  in  doubt  and 
loneliness  look  up  and  ask,  "  My  Father,  art 
Thou  there?"  and  when  there  comes  in  an- 
swer the  assurance  of  His  presence,  our  hearts 
are  quieted.  — Exchange. 

From  The  Friend. 
TREE  MINING. 

From  the  new  work  by  Prof.  Cook  on  the 
Geology  of  New  Jersey,  the  following  account 
of  Tree  Mining  in  New  Jersey  is  condensed. 
In  most  of  the  marsh,  known  as  the  "Jersey 
Flats,"  near  the  upland,  which  is  shallow, 
fallen  timber  is  found  buried  ;  and  the  stumps 
of  trees  are  still  standing  with  their  roots  in 
the  solid  ground  where  they  grow.  The  tim- 
ber found  in  this  condition  is  of  oak,  gum, 
magnolia,  cedar,  pine,  and  other  species,  such 
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I  as  are  now  the  natural  growth  of  the  country. 
I  Where  they  are  of  pine,  cedar,  or  other  dura- 
I  ble  wood,  their  broken  and  weather-worn 
trunks  are  seen  projecting  above  the  marsh 
which  has  overrun  the  place  of  their  growth. 
On  the  land-side  of  the  beaches,  along  the  sea- 
1  shore,  large  numbers  of  leafless  and  dead  red 
cedars  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  marsh,  the 
indestructibility  of  the  wood    keeping  the 
trees  erect,  although  the  marsh  has,  in  some 
instances  gathered  around  them  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet. 

The  remains  of  the  trees  are  not  equally 
abundant  in  all  localities,  owing  partly,  per- 
haps, to  difference  of  exposure,  but  more  to 
the  differences  in  durability  of  the  various 
species  of  wood.  In  many  places  where  oak, 
gum,  and  other  deciduous  trees  were  known 
to  stand  formerly,  there  are  no  traces  of  them 
now  ;  they  have  entirely  rotted  away.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pine  and  the  red  and  white 
cedar  are  almost  indestructible.  Pine  stumps 
are  found  several  feet  under  the  marsh,  where 
they  have  been  for  an  unknown  period,  and 
which  retain  the  characteristic  smell  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  almost  as  perfectly  as 
the  fresh-cut  specimens.  At  several  places 
in  southern  New  Jersey,  an  enormous  amount 
of  white  cedar  timber  is  found  buried  in  the 
salt  marshes,  sound  and  fit  for  use,  and  a  con- 
siderable business  is  carried  on  in  mining  this 
timber  and  splitting  it  into  shingles  for  mar- 
ket. In  some  places  it  is  found  so  near  the 
surface  that  fragments  of  the  roots  and 
branches  are  seen  projecting  above  the  marsh, 
while  in  other  cases  the  whole  is  covered  with 
smooth  meadow-sods,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  what  is  beneath  till  it  is  sounded  by 
thrusting  a  rod  down  into  the  mud. 

The  tree  of  which  these  swamps  are  com- 
posed, is  the  white  cedar,  the  Cupresus  thy- 

I  aides  of  the  botanists.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
which  thrives  best  in  wet  ground,  and  in  fa- 
vorable situations  forms  dense  swamps.    It  is 

I  most  commonly  found  on  the  head- waters  of 
streams. 

Timber  which  is  buried  in  the  swamp  un- 
dergoes scarcely  any  change  ;  trees  which  are 
found  several  feet  under  the  surface,  and 
which  must  have  lain  there  for  hundreds  of 
years,  are  as  sound  as  ever  they  were  ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  most  of  the  timber  which 
had  ever  grown  in  these  swamps  was  still  pre- 
served in  them.  Trunks  of  trees  are  found 
buried  at  all  depths  beneath  the1  surface,  quite 
down  to  the  gravel  ;  and  so  thick,  that  in 
many  places  a  number  of  trials  will  have  to 
be  made  before  a  sounding-rod  can  be  thrusi 
down  without  striking  against,  them.  Tree 
after  tree,  from  two  hundred  t<>  one  thousand 
years  old,  may  be  found  lying  crossed  one 
under  the  other  in  every  imaginable  direction. 


Some  of  them  are  partly  decayed,  as  if  they 
had  died  and  remained  standing  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  been  broken  down.  Others 
have  been  blown  down,  and  their  upturned 
roots  are  still  to  be  seen.  Some  which  have 
been  blown  down,  have  continued  to  grow  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  as  is  known  by  the 
wood  on  the  under  side  being  hard  and  boxy. 
These  trunks  are  found  lying  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  if  they  had  fallen  at  different  times,  as 
trees  would  in  a  forest  now. 

The  cedar  logs  which  are  buried  in  the 
swamps  are  mined,  or  raised,  and  split  into 
shingles;  and  this  singular  branch  of  indus- 
try furnishes  profitable  occupation  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men. 

In  conducting  this  latter  business,  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  experience  is  requisite.  As 
many  of  the  trees  were  partly  decayed  and 
worthless  when  they  fell,  it  becomes"  impor- 
tant to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  timber  before 
much  labor  is  wasted  upon  it.  With  an  iron 
rod  the  shingler  sounds  the  swamp  until  he 
finds  what  he  judges  to  be  a  good  log  ;  he 
tries  its  strength  and  size  with  a  rod  ;  with  a 
sharp  cutting  spade  he  digs  through  the  roots 
and  down  to  it ;  he  next  manages  to  get  a 
chip  from  it,  by  the  smell  of  which  he  can 
tell  whether  it  was  a  windfall  or  a  breakdown  ; 
that  is,  whether  it  was  blown  down  or  broken 
off.  The  former  are  the  best,  as  they  were 
probably  sound  when  they  fell.  If  he  judges 
it  worth  taking,  he  cuts  out  the  matted  roots 
and  earth  from  over  it,  and  saws  it  off  at  the 
ends.  This  latter  operation  is  easily  perform- 
ed, as  the  mud  is  very  soft,  and  without  any 
grit.  By  means  of  levers  he  then  loosens  it, 
when  it  at  once  rises  and  floats  in  the  water, 
which  is  always  very  near  the  level  of  the 
swamp.  The  log  is  then  cut  into  shingle 
lengths,  and  split  into  shingles.  The  lou-  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  worked  for  thirty 
feet. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  one  of  these  I 
raised.  It  comes  up  with  as  much  buoyancy 
as  a  freshly  fallen  cedar;  not  being  water- 
logged at  all.  The  bark  on  the  under  side 
looks  fresh,  as  if  it  had  lain  but  a  few  davs  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  the  underside  of  the 
log  is  always  the  lightest;  the  workmen  ob- 
serve that  when  the  log  floats  in  the  water  it 
always  turns  over,  the  side  which  was  down 
coming  uppermost.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
timber  remaining,  it  is  probable  the  lower 
logs  rise  in  the  mud  when  the  roots  over  them 
are  cut  loose,  and  the  logs  which  laid  upon 
them  are  removed. 

These  logs  are  found  not  only  in  the  swamp, 
but  also  out  in  the  salt-marsh,  beyond  the 
living  timber.  Such  marsh  has,  however,  a 
cedar  swamp  bottom,  which  has  been  overrun 
by  the  tide.    The  heaviest  part  of  the  busi- 
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nesS  in  making  the  shingles  is  done  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dennisville. 

By  sounding  with  an  iron  rod,  these  logs 
can  be  felt  under  the  surface  at  all  depths, 
from  one  to  ten  fett,  and  some  have  said  for 
even  more  than  that.  At  Dennisville  a  well 
was  dug  in  the  marsh  eleven  feet  in  depth. 
The  mud  near  the  surface  was  the  common 
blue  mud  of  the  marshes  ;  at  a  small  depth 
the  peaty  cedar  swamp-earth  was  reached, 
and  in  it  cedar  timbers,  logs  and  stumps,  were 
found  for  several  feet,  and  near  the  bottom 
the  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  styracfolia)  and 
the  spoon-wood  or  magnolia  (Magnolia  glaum) 
were  found.  The  well  reached  hard  bottom. 
The  white  cedar  grows  on  peat,  and  its  roots 
run  near  the  surface,  so  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed the  mud  had  settled  with  them,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that,  when  cedar  grows  where 
the  mud  is  shallow,  so  that  its  roots  reach 
hard  bottom,  its  wood  is  unfit  for  timber,  the 
grain  or  fibres  being  so  interlocked  that  it  will 
not  split  freely.  Such  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  buried  timber  ;  the  bottom  layer,  as  it 
is  called,  is  worthless.  From  this  the  infer- 
ence is  conclusive  that  the  hard  ground  was 
above  tide-level  when  these  trees  grew. 
Large  stumps  are  frequently  found  standing 
directly  on  other  large  logs,  and  with  their 
roots  growing  all  around  them,  and  then 
logs  still  under  these,  so  that  one  soon  be- 
comes perplexed  in  trying  to  count  back  to 
the  time  when  the  lower  ones  were  growing. 
Dr.  Beesley,  of  Dennisville,  some  years  since 
communicated  to  the  newspapers  an  article  on 
the  age  of  the  cedar  swamps,  which  was 
copied  by  Mr.  Lyell  in  his  Travels  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  Dr.  B.  says  that  he 
"  counted  1,080  rings  of  annual  growth  be- 
tween the  centre  and  outside  of  a  large  stump 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  under  it  lay  a  pros- 
trate tree,  which  had  fallen  and  been  buried 
before  the  tree  to  which  the  stump  belonged 
first  sprouted.  This  lower  trunk  was  five 
hundred  years  old,  so  that  upward  of  fifteen 
centuries  were  thus  determined  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  the  age  of  one  small 
portion  of  a  bog,  the  depth  of  which  is,  as  yet, 
unknown." 


ITEMS.* 
"  The  Hadrosaurus,  an  extinct  gigantic  fossil  rep- 
tile from  New  Jersey,  which  Mr.  Hawkins  is  attempt- 
ing to  restore  in  its  natural  proportions  at  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  appears  to  have  been  shaped  very  much 
like  a  kangaroo,  with  its  long,  powerful  tail  trailing 
upon  the  ground,  small  front  feet  rarely  used,  but 
with  birdhke  hind  feet,  the  chief  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. Were  the  tail  cut  off  and  the  front  limbs  al- 
tered into  wings,  the  Hadrosaurus  would  be  a  bird. 
The  similarity  of  his  feet  to  the  celebrated  footmarks 
of  the  Connecticut  sandstone  has  led  some  to  sug- 
gest that  the  supposed  birds  of  the  track  period 
were  not  true  birds,  but  reptiles.    Mr.  Hawkins,  at 


a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  stated 
that  some  of  the  Connecticut  impressions  appeared 
to  have  been  made  by  marsupials,  or  the  kangaroo 
tribe.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
argued  that,  since  both  the  marsupial  and  reptilian 
structure  approximated  to  the  bird  type,  the  kan- 
garoo shape  of  some  of  the  stony  tracks  did  not 
prove  the  Connecticut  animal  to  have  been  a  mar- 
supial any  more  than  a  Hadrosaurus  ;  and,  as  the 
reptiles  predominated  in  that  period,  the  presump- 
tion was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  simpler  forms. 
Furthermore,  as  long  ago  stated,  the  footmarks  were 
clearly  made  by  three  groups:  first,  the  real  birds  ; 
second,  reptiles  like  the  kangaroo  and  hadrosaurus  ; 
third,  by  true  reptiles.  He  stated  that  several  slabs 
displayed  impressions  of  the  tail,  either  trailing 
behind  as  the  animal  walked,  or  used  as  a  support 
when  at  rest." 

Jerusalem. — It  is  stated  that  a  turnpike  road  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  between  Jaffa,  the 
old  Joppa,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  Jerusalem,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  miles.  The  engineering  is  very 
rude,  but  part  of  the  road  is  already  finished,  over 
which  is  running  an  omnibus,  driven  by  a  New 
England  stage  driver,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
American  colony  at  Jaffa.  The  Turkish  Government 
has  collected  $250,000  to  pay  for  the  road,  and  also 
compels  the  inhabitants  to  work  upon  it,  at  very 
low  rates  of  wages.  Toll  gates  have  already  been 
established.  Jaffa  is  only  accessible  in  a  calm,  but 
with  this  disadvantage,  its  exports  of  cotton,  fruit, 
oil,  and  sesame  seeds  amount  to  $2,000,000  per 
annum. 

By  means  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  galvano- 
meter it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  appreciable 
amount  of  heat  comes  from  the  stars.  The  image 
of  a  bright  star,  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  large 
telescope,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  thermopile, 
when  the  needle  is  deflected  by  the  heat  of  the  star. 
So  delicate  is  the  instrument  that  the  apparatus 
must  be  attached  for  hours  to  the  telescope  before 
it  will  come  to  rest  or  the  image  of  the  star  can  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  it.  Arcturus  and  Regulus 
each  deflected  the  needle  three  degrees  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  Sirius  two  degrees.  Pollux  gave  a 
deflection  of  1^  degrees  ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
its  companion  star,  Castor,  gave  no  deflection. 

Short  Rule  to  Measure  G~rain. — An  exchange 
says  :  "It  is  convenient  to  farmers  and  purchasers 
to  have  an  easy  and  correct  rule  by  which  to  mea- 
sure corn  in  cribs.  Here  is  one:  Having  leveled 
the  corn  in  the  crib,  measure  the  length,  breadth 
and  depth,  and  multiply  them  together,  and  deduct 
from  the  product  one-filth,  and  you  have  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  in  the  ear  ;  for  shelled  corn  take  one- 
half.  To  be  strictly  correct,  add  half  a  bushel  for 
every  one  hundred.  Persona  who  are  fond  of 
cyphering  can  test  the  correctness  of  this  rule  by 
taking  1,878  solid  inches  for  a  foot,  and  2,150 
inches  in  a  bushel,  and  see  that  the  latter  is  nearly 
one  fifth  larger  than  the  former." — N.  Y.  Indepen- 
dent. 

There  is  a  microscopic  fungus  always  found  in 
milk  after  being  exposed  for  15  or  20  hours  in  the 
air  in  summer,  even  before  it  tastes  the  least  sour. 
Some  German  physicians  think  this  fungus  the 
cause  of  disturbances  of  digestion  in  children  fed  on 
milk ;  and  they  say  that  these  often  cease  when 
precautions  are  taken,  such  as  to  give  the  milk  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  bottle  com- 
pletely filled  and  tightly  corked.  It  should  also  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  as  nearly  as  po  sible  that  of 
the  milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY. — NO.  III. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

The  Stellar  Systems. —  Gravitation. — Light. 
I     The  same  influences  of  gravitation  extend 
ij  to  other  parts  of  the  solar  system.  The 
1  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  so  useful  to 
I  navigators  in  determining  their  Longitude, 
1  can  be,  and  are  predicted  on  the  same  princi- 
H  pie,  for  year*  in  advance  of  their  occurrence, 
|j  and  these  predictions  verified  by  the  actual 
I  phenomena,  with  the  greatest  precision.  From 
I  long  and  varied  experience,  astronomers  are 
just  as  confident  in  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
I  and  their  unerring  results,  as  they  are  that 
I  the  Sun  will  rise  on  any  "  to-morrow  morn- 
H  ing."     Of  this  confidence  I  will  give  two 
I  suggestive  and  instructive  instances. 
H     In  observing  the  motions  of  the  planet  Sa- 
il turn,  which  is  900  millions  of  miles  from  the 
Sun,  during  the  last  century,  disagreements 
between  the  observed  and  calculated  places 
I  of  that  planet  were  detected,  which  could  not 
be  explained  by  any  known  cause.  Not- 
withstanding these  discrepancies,  astronomers 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  truths  and 
,     principles  upon  which  their  calculations  rest- 
i  ed,  but  concluded  that  some  disturbing  ele- 
i     hi  en  t,  influencing  the  motions  of  Saturn,  e\- 
1    isted  in  an  unknown  planet  more  remote  from 
I  the  Sun  than  Saturn,  and  moving  around  (lie 
I     Sun  outside  of  Saturn's  orbit.    This  induoed 
i  a  search  of  the  heavens  for  such  body,  and 
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the  search  was  sucessfully  terminated  in  1781, 
by  "  Sir  William  Herschell"  discovering  a 
planet,  at  nearly  twice  the  distance  from  the 
Sun  that  Saturn  is,  and  thus  nearly  doubling 
the  dimensions  of  our  solar  system  as  before 
known  to  us  ! 

Dr.  Herschell  called  the  newly-discotered 
planet  Georgiun  Sidus,  in  honor  of  his  patron 
George  III.  ;  the  French  astronomers  called 
it  Herschell,  after  its  illustrious  discoverer  ; 
but  the  name  of  it  has  settled  down  to 
Uranus.  Now,  that  confidence  in  truth, — in 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God,  and  therefore  fixed  and  eternal, — which 
would  lead  human  intelligence  to  infer,  from 
certain  unexplainable  irregularities  in  the 
movements  of  a  celestial  body  nine  hundred 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  observer, 
that  a  disturbing  unknown  element  must 
exist  beyond  it,  and  then,  upon  consequent 
search  being  made,  such  element  to  he  ac- 
tually discovered, — the  known  leading  to  the 
unknown, — and  found  to  be  900  millions  of 
miles  more  remote  than  the  body  it  dis- 
turbed, wholly  inyisible  to  the  unassisted 
sight,  its  light  being  quenched  in  the  depths 
of  Ether,  possesses  very  great  and  instructive 
significance.  This  is  true  j'aith  ;  "  the  sub- 
stance  of  things  hoped  for;  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  If  only  the  disturbances 
in  our  spiritunl  consciousness,  which  are  as 
much  lealities  as  those,  were  alike  regarded 
and  acted  upon,  what  an  extensive,  profitable, 
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and  happy  change  would  be  produced  in 
the  religious  condition  of  the  human  family, 
widening  the  flow  of  the  heart's  instinctive 
liberality,  and  doubling  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment. 

Although  the  discovery  of  this  new  planet, 
and  using  its  necessary  influence  in  the 
calculations,  satisfied  very  nearly  the  previous 
difficulty  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  Saturn, 
yet  it  was  soon  discovered  that  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus  there  were  inexplicable  irregu- 
larities, similar  to  those  which  had  formerly 
existed  in  the  motions  of  Saturn :  when  a 
similar  explanation  was  immediately  offered, 
that  the  disturbing  force  which  produced 
these  irregularities  resided  in  an  unknown 
planet,  still  more  remote  from  the  Sun  than 
Uranus.  A  young  French  mathematician, 
Le  Verier,  proposed  to  solve  the  problem, 
from  having  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
force  affecting  the  motions  of  Uranus,  to  de- 
termine the  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  in* 
visible  disturbing  force  must  be.  With  im- 
mense labor  and  great  care  he  made  his 
calculations,  ascertained  the  place  in  the 
heavens  where  this  hitherto  unknown  body 
would  be  on  a  certain  evening,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin  to  direct  his  teles- 
cope to  that  part  of  the  heavens  on  that 
evening,  and  he  would  see  the  disturbing 
planet.  On  the  23d  of  9th  mo.,  1846,  the 
evening  designated,  Dr.  Galle  did  as  he  was 
directed,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  sight  of 
the  new  planet. 

This  work  of  Le  verier  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  highest  effort  of  pure  analysis  ever 
achieved.  The  planet  thus  discovered  was  at 
first  called  Leverier,  after  its  discoverer,  but 
the  name  of  Neptune  has  been  permanently  as- 
signed to  it  by  astronomers.  The  planet  Nep- 
tune is  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  more  re- 
mote from  the  Sun  than  Uranus,  and  thirty 
times  as  far  from  the  Sun  as  the  Earth  is, 
and  viewed  from  Uranus,  the  Sun  would  ap- 
pear only  one  nine  hundreth  part  of  the  size 
it  does  to  us.  Now,  such  practical  evidences 
of  the  correctness  and  reliability  of  the  data 
upon  which  astronomical  calculations  rest, 
must  inspire  confidence  in  those  facts  and 
statements  whose  vastness  renders  them  more 
difficult  to  believe;  but  all  are  equally  true ; 
all  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  This  fact  must  be  borne 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  stellar 
systems. 

The  only  known  medium  connecting  us 
with  the  stellar  systems  is  light ;  and  one  of 
the  known  facts  concerning  light,  and  one 
which  concerns  our  present  subject,  is  that  it 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  two  hundred 
thousands  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  or  as  far 
as  eight  times  around  our  large  Earth  while 


the  "  seconds  pendulum"  of  a  clock  makes  a 
single  vibration.  It  thus,  as  a  winged  mes- 
senger, conveys  to  the  eye  of  intelligence  in- 
formation of  the  existence  of  the  body  from 
which  it  departed  when  it  commenced  its 
rapid  flight,  though  such  body  may  be  ex- 
tremely remote.  This  distance  which  light 
moves  in  a  second  of  time,  will  be  used  as  a 
measuring  unit,  in  giving  the  dimensions  of 
what  we  know  of  the  stellar  universe. 

Another  fact  in  relation  to  light  which 
connects  itself  with  our  present  subject,  may 
be  introduced  in  the  following  manner :  A 
piece  of  metal  having  its  temperature  gradu- 
ally raised,  continues  to  give  out  rays  which 
are  invisible  to  the  eye,  that  is,  which  are  in- 
capable of  stimulating  the  optic  nerve,  and 
which  give  no  perception  of  light  whatever, 
although  they  give  evidence  of  heat  both  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  pyrometer.  When  the 
temperature  gets  to  near  1000  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  however,  a  set  of  rays  are  sent 
off,  or  the  others  intensified,  which  stimulate 
the  optic  nerve  to  impart  the  sensation  of  a 
red  color,  the  invisible  rays  just  referred  to 
suffering  no  diminution.  Continuing  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  metal,  rays  producing 
an  orange  color  are  next  emitted,  then  yellow, 
green,  indigo  and  violet,  the  rays  successively 
developing,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  in 
the  order  of  the  colors  in  the  prismatic  spectum, 
all  the  previous  colored  rays,  with  those  of 
heat,  continuing  to  be  emitted  with  each  new 
one,  so  that  when  the  violet  is  emitted  as 
shown  by  the  prism,  the  heated  body  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  white  heat,  observed  by 
the  eye  without  the  prism,  showing  that  ichite 
light  results  from  a  combination  of  all  the 
colors,  and  that  the  different  shades  of  color 
through  which  a  body  passes  as  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  from  a  red  to  a  white  heat,  is 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  several 
colors  as  they  are  developed  in  the  prismatic 
succession. 

A  singular  fact  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  development.  The  red  rays,  for  instance, 
do  not  come  gradually,  but  burst  with  full 
brilliancy  into  the  spectrum,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  attained  which  expels  these  rays, 
or  induces  their  intensity.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  all  the  other  colors.  All  the  rays, 
visible  and  invisible,  are  intensified,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  increase  of  temperature, 
after  they  begin  to  be  emitted.  For  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  deeply  interesting  facts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  Tyndall. 

This  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  cause 
of  there  being  differently  colored  stars ;  as  also 
to  comprehend  the  important  fact  not  hither- 
to sufficiently  insisted  upon,  that,  as  the  point 
of  temperature  at  which  the  emitted  rays  be- 
gin to  be  visible  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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temperature  of  combustion,  there  may  be 
nearly  as  many  invisible  existing  bodies,  or 
dark  stars,  so  to  call  them,  filling  up  the  vast 
spaces  regarded  as  vacuities  in  the  heavens, 
as  there  are  visible  ones.  Bessell  strongly 
maintained  that  such  bodies  do  exist,  and 
the  name  is  applied  to  them  of  "  BesselPs 
dark  bodies ;"  and  the  beautiful  researches 
of  Prof.  Tyndall  have  attached  great  proba- 
bility to  the  opinion  formed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  by 
that  distinguished  astronomer.  One  of  these 
"  dark  bodies,"  Bessell  believed,  existed  near 
Sirius,  around  which  that  bright  star  re- 
volved. 


THE  HONEY-COMB  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

BY  THEO.  L.  CUYLER. 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  some  of  our 
Scotch-Irish  brethren  that  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  to  be  our  only  vehicle  of  sanctuary 
praise,  we  do  agree  with  them  in  the  pro- 
found love  they  bear  to  these  wonderful 
lyrics  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  we  heartily 
acknowledge  that  in  all  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  no  utterances  dearer  to  the  devout 
heart  than  these  delicious  melodies.  Sweeter 
are  they  than  honey,  and  the  honey-comb. 

When  we  come  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  we 
seem  to  leave  the  world  and  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple of  Jehovah.  Hitherto  we  have  been  in 
patriarchs'  tents,  in  royal  courts,  and  in  the 
camp  of  the  warrior.  But  now  the  gates  of 
God's  house  swing  open  before  us,  and  we 
hear  the  solemn  voices  issuing  forth  :  "  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  oh !  Lord  of 
hosts!  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 
house.  Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down  ; 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker." 

As  we  enter  this  sublime  house  of  prayer, 
the  paltry  vanities  of  earth  pass  away  from 
our  sight.  Our  souls  are  drawn  upward  from 
the  world  ;  and  something  of  the  feeling  which 
overawed  the  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration steals  over  our  spirit.  Before  the 
soul's  inner  eye  are  unfolding  things  the  most 
tender,  the  most  melting,  the  most  soothing, 
and  the  most  lofty  and  majestic.  At  one 
time  we  are  lifted  into  adoring  rapture  as  we 
hear  the  voice  of  inspiration  chanting  forth, 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  Then  the 
mighty  roll  of  triumphant,  anthems  shake  the 
arches*  "Oh  !  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ; 
for  he  has  done  marvelous  things.  His  right 
hand  and  holy  arm  have  gotten  us  the  victory. 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the 

world,  and  (hoy  that  dwell  therein  I" 

And  then,  again,  a,  low  and  plaintive  sound 
steals  Upon  the  ear,  like  a  lamentation  for  the 


dead.  As  we  listen,  we  hear  a  voice,  as  the 
voice  of  a  mourner  wailing  forth,  "  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  oh,  God !  according  to  thy 
loving  kindness ;  according  to  thy  tender 
mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions.  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
oh,  God !  wilt  thou  not  despise !" 

Thus  every  utterance  of  devotion,  from  the 
loftiest  praise  to  the  lowliest  penitence,  finds 
here  a  place.  In  this  "  epitome  of  the  Scrip- 
tures'? nearly  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
divine  glory  or  to  the  Christian's  experience 
is  embodied.  Both  the  external  universe  of 
God  and  the  internal  realm  of, the  human 
heart  are  alike  unfolded.  All  that  can  alarm 
the  wicked,  revive  the  penitent,  console  the 
afflicted,  and  elevate  the  saint  are  to  be  found 
in  this  marvelous  and  comprehensive  Book 
of  Psalms.  Sweeter  are  they  than  honey,  and 
the  honey-comb. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Sixth,  mo.,  1869. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  "  Natural  History 
Club"  of  Philadelphia,  is  offered  for  publica- 
tion. Aside  from  the  observations  of  value 
contained  in  it,  and  its  rare  and  delightful 
spirit,  we  hope  it  may  be  one  means  of  stirring 
up  other  young  women  to  find  recreation  and 
profit  in  similar  pursuits.  J.  G.  H. 

u  The  birds  !  the  birds  of  summer  hours, 

They  bring  a  gush  of  glee, 
To  the  child  among  the  fragraut  flowers, 

To  the  sailor  on  the  sea. 
And  when  their  holy  anthems 

Come  pealing  on  the  air, 
Our  hearts  go  forth  to  meet  them 

With  a  blessing  and  a  prayer." 

Dear  Club: — The  birds  are  with  us  again, 
and,  I  doubt  not  that  to  you,  as  to  myself, 
they  have  brought  "  a  gush  of  glee,"  ae  you 
wandered  "among  the  fragrant  flowers.11 
Earlier  than  usual  have  they  left  their  winter 
homes  to  gladden  us  with  their  presence,  for 
on  the  13th  of  2d  month  came  the  blue-birds, 
with  their  joyous  carol,  followed  on  the  14th 
by  the  robin,  with  its  clear  sweet  song.  Then 
the  tide  rolled  back,  for  not  until  the  24th 
did  we  hear  the  red-winged  starlings  holding 
their  "meetings"  in  the  trees.  On  3d  mo. 
1st,  the  purple  grackles came  to  their  nesting- 
place  in  the  tall  poplars;  and  on  the  14th 
the  kildeer  plover  Hew  high  above  me,  utter- 
ing constantly  its  wild  shrill  cry.  On  the 
20th,  a  flock  of  seventy  Canada  geese  passed 
over,  flying  very  low,  following  their  leader, 
with  his  lonely  "  Honk,"  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  northern  lakes;  and  on  the  28th i  I 
noticed  the  pewit  flycatchers,  or  rinvbe-hird 
of  New  England.    On  the  1st  of  4th  me.,  .i 
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solitary  rusty  grackle,  a  pioneer  perhaps  of 
the  main  flock,  alighted  for  a  few  moments 
on  a  tall  tree-top,  plumed  itself,  and  rising 
high  in  the  air,  was  lost  to  sight.  On  the 
5th,  I  saw  the  chipping-sparrow.  and  on  the 
12th,  three  fox-colored  sparrows  on  the  horse* 
chestnut  trees  called  me  to  listen  to  their  low, 
sweet  warble.  On  the  17th  came  the  night- 
hawk  and  purple  martin,  followed  the  next 
day  by  the  Savannah  and  white-throated 
sparrows,  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
tribe,  journeying  on  to  the  Maine  wilderness, 
where,  accordiug  to  Thoreau,  it  gathers  in 
countless  numbers,  and  its  peculiar  notes  ring 
loud  and  clear.  The  25th  was  a  warm, 
bright  day,  and  the  field  sparrow,  chimney 
swallow,  tawney  thrush,  small  blue-gray  and 
warbling  fly-catchers  came,  while  the  ruby- 
crowned  wrens  darted  from  tree  to  tree,  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  seeming,  in  the 
sunlight,  one  blaze  of  crimson  light. 

On  the  26th  I  saw  small  flocks  of  yellow- 
rump  warblers,  searching  for  insects  among 
the  opening  buds.  These  were  in  full  plum- 
age, but  at  times  their  markings  are  so  differ- 
ent as  to  be  taken  for  a  new  species.  Their 
only  note  that  I  have  heard  is  a  short  "chirp/' 
The  barn-swallows  came  on  the  28th,  and 
gave  their  last  year's  nests  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, as  though  calculating  the  probable  cost 
of  necessary  repairs  for  the  coming  season. 

On  the  5th  of  5th  mo.  the  rice-bunting  or 
bobolink  was  with  us,  with  its  liquid,  gihgling 
notes;  and  the  Carolina  pigeon,  with  its  sad 
and  plaintive  call.  On  the  6th,  the  Baltimore 
oriole  came  to  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
old  willow,  and  selected  a  slender  limb  where- 
on to  suspend  its  nest;  while  the  7th  brought 
the  ferruginous  thrush,  black  and  white 
creepers,  black-throated,  blue,  and  Tennessee 
wTarblers,  wood-pewee  flycatchers,  black- 
throated,  green,  and  Nashville  warblers,  and 
the  purple  finch.  Wilson  mentions  this  as 
being  a  winter  bird,  arriving  in  large  flocks 
in  October,  but  with  much  careful  observa- 
tion we  have  never  found  them  with  us  in  the 
winter, and  but  seldom  see  them  in  their  spring 
migrations.  Evidently  since  his  time  some 
birds  have  become  rare,  or  changed  their 
haunts,  for  many  of  the  warblers  he  speaks 
of  as  being  rare,  are  very  abundant  now.  On 
the  8th,  I  saw  the  bay-winged  bunting  in  the 
cherry  tree,  and  also  the  American  red- 
start. The  latter  bird  deserves  more  than 
a  mere  passing  notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  Actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  minute  insects,  it  seems  ever 
conscious  of  its  own  beauty :  by  expanding 
and  closing  its  wings  and  tail,  it  shows  itself 
off  to  advantage.  Its  song,  like  that  of  all 
the  warblers,  is  clear  and  sweet,  causing  every- 
one to  feel  better  after  hearing  it. 


The  8th  brought  the  blue-yellow-back  war 
biers,  and  the  towhe  bunting  or  chewink.' 

Thus  have  I  given  the  name3  and  time  of 
appearance  of  a  few  of  the  many  birds  that 
have  been  with  us  this  spring;  some  of  them 
have  remained,  but  most  merely  paused  in 
their  journey  to  their  summer  haunts,  and  we 
shall  see  them  no  more  until  they  turn  gun- 
ward  again,  and  may  we  then  greet  them  as 
now,  with  a  "  blessing  and  a  prayer."  M. 

Deborah  Morris,  a  Friend,  vjho  died  about 
the  year  1800,  had  preserved  a  family  anec- 
dote, by  reciting  it  in  her  will,  to  the  following 
purport : 

Item, — I  give  to  my  nephew,  Thomas  Mor- 
ris, the  large  old-fashioned  silver  salver,  which 
belonged  to  my  dear  aunt  Elizabeth  Hard, 
who  with  her  husband  came  over  (to  Penn- 
sylvania) with  William  Penn  and  other 
Friends.  All  that  arrived  in  those  early  days 
wanted  lodgings  in  the  then  wilderness,  and 
hastened  to  provide  themselves  with  tem- 
porary accommodations.  Few  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  of  the  laboring  class,  and  help  of 
that  sort  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price, 
so  that  many  of  the  women  set  to  work  they 
had  never  known  before. 

My  good  Great  Aunt  (Hard)  was  accus- 
tomed to  help  her  husband  at  building,  and 
took  one  end  of  the  cross-cut  saw  with 
him  ;  she  also  fetched  water  for  the  mortar, 
wherewith  to  build  the  chimney  for  their  cave. 
At  one  time  her  husband  perceiving  her  to  be 
over- wearied,  said  to  her,  "My  dear,  thou 
hadst  better  give  over  and  see  about  dinner." 
On  which,  poor  woman,  she  walked  away, 
weeping  as  she  went,  for  she  knew  their  pro- 
visions were  all  spent,  of  which  she  had  not 
told  her  husband,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
biscuit  and  a  little  cheese,  but  she  thought 
she  would  try  if  any  of  her  neighbors  had  any- 
thing to  spare.  While  reflecting  on  herself 
as  she  went  along  for  coming  to  America  to 
be  exposed  to  such  hardships,  she  felt  re- 
proved in  her  mind  for  distrusting  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence who  had  hitherto  provided  for  them. 
In  this  humble  state  she  reached  her  cave, 
and  on  her  knees  begged  forgiveness  for  having 
murmured  against  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father. 

When  she  arose  to  go  and  call  on  her 
friends  to  ask  their  charity,  the  cat  came  home 
from  a  foraging  expedition,  bringing  a  fine 
rabbit  in  its  mouth,  which  she  thankfully 
took  and  proceeded  to  dress  it,  as  an  English 
hare.  When  her  husband  was  informed  of 
the  fact,  they  both  wept  with  reverential  joy, 
and  thankfully  partook  of  the  food  so  season- 
ably provided  for  them. 

Deborah  Morris  also  bequeathed  to  her 
Uncle,  John  Morris,  another  family  relic — a 
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silver  turreen,  upon  which  was  engraved  the 
device  of  the  cat  bringing  home  a  rabbit  in 
its  mouth. — Friends'  Almanac. 


Man's  Complex  Nature — The  Periods  of  Life 
—  Truth,  Manhood  and  Old  Age.  By 
Orville  Dewtey. 

Lender  this  head  are  to  be  mentioned,  in 
the  first  place,  the  different  periods  of  life. 
These  steps  of  life  all  have  their  place,  and 
give  their  aid  in  the  process  of  human  devel- 
I     opment.    The  physical  adaptation  in  these 
I     periods  of  life,  images  and  helps  a  moral 
adaptation.    Look  at  the  supple  and  flexible 
limbs  of  a  child,  at  the  strengthening  bone  of 
manhood,  and  at  the  relaxing  fibre  of  age. 
How  necessary  are  these ;  the  one  to  the  safe 
I    training  of  life,  the  next  to  its  stable  vigor, 
I    and  the  last  to  that  loosening  of  the  hold  upon 
life's  labors  and  cares,  which  is  necessary  to 
|     the  quietude,  the  meditativeness,  the  ripened 
I     wisdom  that  befit  the  closing  period  of  our 
earthly  existence.    This  remark  is  familiar 
in  physiology,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
I     the  moral  economy  of  the  human  constitution. 
Childhood  is  the  world's  great  experimenter. 
It  is  the  season,  not  of  the  deepest,  but  of  the 
|    most  rapid  learning.    It  wants,  therefore,  a 
[    peculiar  susceptibility  to  feel,  a  freedom  to 
I    choose,  and  a  flexibility  to  change.    It  must 
try  this  and  try  that,  and  not  fix  too  strong  a 
grasp  upon  anything.    It  must  be  full  of  hope 
J    and  buoyancy  and  facility.    Lay  the  weight 
1    of  prejudice  or  custom,  or  matured  vice,  upon 
childhood,  and  it  would  be  crushed  entirely. 
We  are  alarmed  when  we  see  in  a  child,  a 
disposition  to  prevaricate  ;  but  we  should  be 
shocked  beyond  measure  if  that  practice  were 
clothing  itself  with  the  strength  of  fixed  habit. 
We  are  vexed  when  we  see  a  boy  taking  on 
airs  of  superiority  to  his  mates,  on  account  of 
the  homage  paid  to  his  parent's  wealth  or 
fame  ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  the  great  enslav- 
ing law  of  opinion  yet  bears  lightly  on  his 
ignorance  and  innocence.    But  what  should 
we  think,  if  we  saw  the  full-grown  vices  of 
sensuality  or  worldly  ambition  developing 
themselves  in  the  body  or  mind  of  a  child  ? 
We  should  give  him  up  in  despair. 

You  will  be  more  sensible  of  this  guardian- 
ship thrown  around  the  earliest  period  of  life, 
if  you  observe  the  barrier  that  separates  child- 
hood from  manhood.  In  youth,  and  in  its 
passage  to  maturity,  there  is  a  very  singular 
crisis;  the  form,  the  face,  the  voice,  the  tem- 
perament, the  sentiments,  the  passions,  pass 
through  a  remarkable  change.  The  previ- 
ous time  of  life  seems  to  have  been  a  dispen- 
sation by  itself;  marked  by  a,  certain  indiff- 
erence, by  a  certain  minglecl  levity  and  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  wider  interests  of  life. 

The  child  has  a  safeguard  in  his  profound  /.</- 


(  norance  of  much  that  is  around  him.  He 
lives  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ;  but  a  friend- 
ly veil  is  thrown  around  him,  that  tempers  its 
bright  and  deceitful  glare.  He  lives  in  an 
enclosure  protected  from  ten  ptations  that 
would  be  as  wild  beasts  to  his  gentle  inno- 
cence. His  ambition  does  not  wander  be- 
yond the  school  and  the  play-gronnd.  The 
impulses  of  sense  and  passion  yet  slumber  in 
his  bosom.  His  loves  are  school-day  friend- 
ships and  family  regards.  His  life  is  com- 
parative joyance  and  repose.  But  now  at 
length,  the  time  comes  when  the  great  veil 
that  hides  the  world  begins  to  rise ;  when  the 
first  battle  with  the  stronger  powers  that  sleep 
in  the  human  breast,  is  to  be  fought ;  and  the 
previously  secure  and  calm  house  of  life  be- 
comes, .as  it  were,  a  forge,  an  arsenal,  a  cit- 
adel. There  are  flashings  out  of  new  and  un- 
wonted fires  ;  there  is  solemn  and  even  sad 
brooding  over  the  enterprises  and  destinies  of 
existence  ;  there  are  trumpet  calls  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  guarded  house;  there  is  the  dis- 
turbance and  disorder,  the  dust  and  confusion, 
the  thronging  thoughts  and  energies,  that  be- 
token the  entrance  upon  a  new  and  momen- 
tous scene.  Forces  like  these  would  have 
split  and  shattered  in  pieces  the  frail  and 
delicate  tenement  of  childhood;  but  now,  to 
virtuous  resolution  and  youth's  first  strug- 
gling prayer  to  Heaven,  strength  is  given  to 
meet  them. 

The  next  stage  is  manhood.  Now  some- 
thing is  to  be  decided  on,  and  something  to 
be  done.  Before,  there  was  activity  ;  now  there 
is  to  be  work.  There  is  to  be  plan,  pursuit, 
profession — some  end  to  be  chosen  ;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  concentration  of  energies  to  gain  it. 
The  field  is  wider.  Before,  the  word  was, — 
"Learn  these  lessons  and  continue  to  learn 
them,  and  you  shall  be  at  the  head."  Now, 
many  things  are  to  be  learned  and  many  things 
done,  to  get  to  the  head,  or  to  get  along  at 
all.  The  head  is,  not  a  certificate,  a  diploma, 
a  valedictory  oration,  but  the  leading-staff  of 
empire,  of  authorship,  of  art,  of  business,  of 
social  or  professional  distinction.  The  world 
is  full  of  varied  interests,  full  of  exigencies, 
full  of  competitors.  The  business  of  lite  is 
complicated,  urgent,  exhausting.  Think  of  a 
child,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  charged  with  all  this 
rare,  this  responsibility.  It  would  confound 
and  crush  his  faculties.  Especially  would  it 
crush  down  all  joyance  and  free  growth.  But 
all  this,  to  right  hearted  manhood,  is  a  noble 
culture.  Manhood  has  powers  for  *  the  ta>k 
it  has  strength  of  muscle  to  work,  strength  of 
mind  to  act,  strength  of  heart  to  endure. 
And  the  innocence  of  childhood  is  well  »\- 
changed  for  manhood's  strength,  for  its  cour- 
age, its  manliness,  its  high  integrity  ;  for  that 
grand  equipoise  of  the  faculties  in  which  it 
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holds  itself  erect  and  firm,  and  stands  before 
the  world  with  foot  and  hand,  and  heart  and 
mind  ready  for  its  work  ;  ready  to  do  business, 
to  cope  with  difficulties,  to  subdue  obstacles, 
to  speak  and  act  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations. 

But  the  toil  and  strife  at  length  are  over; 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  have  passed 
away  ;  age  lays  its  chastening  hand  upon  the 
vigorous  frame  and  the  fevered  passions;  sager 
and  more  sacred  thoughts  take  possession  of 
the  mind  ;  the  race  is  run,  the  battle  is  fought, 
the  world  is  changed;  and  when  that  winter 
day  of  life  is  come,  and  the  blossoms  of  hope 
and  the  fruits  of  ripened  friendship  are  all 
scattered  in  the  dust,  the  man  says :  "  Let  me 
depart,  it  is  good  for  me  to  die." 

And  age,  too,  like  every  other  period  of  life, 
is  not  without  its  own  special  fitness  and  per- 
sonal vocation. 

And  now  I  say,  that  all  this  is  naturally 
a  progress  in  virtue.  In  one  respect  the  visi- 
ble is  not  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Age,  that  declines  in  vigor,  naturally  grows 
in  virtue.  Its  affections,  I  think,  are  usually 
as  vigorous  as  those  of  youth  ;  its  wisdom  is, 
of  course,  far  greater.  I  do  not  forget  that  it 
is,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  tried.  It  is 
hard  to  give  up  some  things  to  which  it  has 
been  accustomed — the  activity,  the  control  of 
affairs,  the  indulgence  perhaps  of  appetite. 
This  last  point  I  have  sometimes  seen  to  be 
one  of  especial  difficulty.  These,  however,  are 
but  flaws  upon  the  deep  and  quiet  stream. 

Still,  age  is  naturally  the  maturity  of  vir- 
tue, of  piety,  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  mind. 
Not  till  approaching  the  grand  climacteric, 
perhaps,  does  the  character  usually  arrive  at 
its  highest  perfection.  Great  intellectual 
power,  no  doubt,  is  attained  earlier ;  the  cul- 
minating point  of  talent,  authorship,  states- 
manship, military  skill,  is  reached  sooner; 
but  not  till  a  later  day  does  humanity,  even 
when  thus  distinguished,  arrive  at  its  highest 
wisdom,  self-control,  and  sanctity  ;  not  till 
then,  perhaps,  are  the  great  problems  of  the 
inmost  life  solved  ;  the  conflicting  tendencies 
of  the  nature  brought  into  harmony  ;  and  the 
utmost  aims  of  human  existence  achieved. 
To  me  the  grandest  form  of  humanity  is  the 
aged  form.  I  had  almost  said  the  most  at- 
tractive beauty,  taking  into  account  the  man- 
ners, bearing,  and  expressions  of  countenance. 
Youth,  I  know,  carries  off  the  palm,  with 
most  persons — the  fair  complexion,  the  glossy 
hair,  the  smooth  brow  and  painted  cheek. 
It  is  a  sort  of  barbaric  taste,  I  am  tempted  to 
say;  but  it  is  so  prevalent,  that  I  am  quite 
sure  a  good-natured  indulgence  will  be  ex- 
tended to  an  opposite  opinion  ;  it  has  so  very 
little  chance  of  prevailing.  "  Ay,"— -it  witl 
be  said — "  criticize  as  much  as  you  please,  the 


claims  of  youth  to  all  beauty  and  outward 
charms;  they  can  bear  it."  But,  in  truth, 
the  form  that  stands  erect  after  the  storms  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  have  beat  upon  it ; 
the  face  that  bears  on  it  the  marks  of  all 
human  triumph,  of  the  last  triumph,  that 
over  itself;  the  calm  dignity  and  gentle 
courtesy  and  forbearance,  in  man  or  woman, 
that  come  from  long  reflection  and  patient 
culture ;  the  holy  serenity  and  assured  trust, 
caught  from  the  heaven  that  is  near,  and 
shining  through  the  parting  shadows  of  life; 
why,  nature,  I  say,  is  not  false  to  herself;  there 
is  the  nobleness  of  humanity,  and  there  are 
some  of  its  noblest  expressions.  That  aged 
form — how  often,  in  fact,  does  it  draw  a 
thoughtful  man  in  a  gay  company,  from  the 
charms  of  youth,  and  all  the  importunity  of 
their  attractions,  to  the  side  of  its  venerable- 
ness,  wisdom,  and  beauty  !  The  contrary  ten- 
dency in  this  country  or  any  other  country,  the 
tendency  in  society  to  separate  the  aged  and 
the  young,  is  one  that  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
the  greatest  reprehension.  This  pushing  for- 
ward of  the  young  to  take  all  the  places  in 
society,  to  be  the  whole  of  society,  ought  to 
be  repressed  by  their  elders,  with  dignity  and 
authority.  Depend  upon  it,  that  all  such 
breaking  away  from  the  great  bonds  of  nature, 
from  the  venerable  sanctities  of  life,  is  essen- 
tially degrading  even  to  the  taste  of  a  people ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  vulger  ten- 
dency of  society  that  leads  the  young  to  wish, 
in  their  chosen  happy  hours,  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  aged  friends.  I  am  not 
wandering  from  my  proper  theme.  The  point 
which  I  have  ventured  thus  plainly  to  touch, 
concerns  not  only  good  manners,  but  good 
culture.  It  was  meant,  I  believe,  that  youth 
and  age  should  exert  upon  each  other  a  mu- 
tual influence  ;  that  the  aged  should  not  want 
the  cheering  presence  and  attention  of  the 
young,  nor  the  young,  the  wise  and  tranquil- 
izing  influence  of  the  aged  ;  that  aged  life 
should  not  lack  entertainment,  just  when 
perhaps  most  needing  it,  and  that  young  life 
should  not  rush  into  it,  without  the  restraints 
of  filial  tenderness  and  respect. 

Montaigne  says,  quoting,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, almost  the  very  words  of  Cicero,  "  I 
had  rather  be  old  not  so  long,  than  to  be  old 
before  the  time."  But  we,  in  this  country, 
think  ourselves  old  before  we  are  so,  and  ac- 
tually grow  old  before  we  need.  Society 
forces  it  upon  us.  "I  have  done  with  the 
world,"  says  one ;  "  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old 
man."  And  so  he  sits  in  his  solitary  room, 
perhaps  ;  afraid  that  he  shall  be  a  burden  upon 
the  young  company  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. And  suppose  he  is  an  old  man — and 
not  fifty,  which  is  old  for  our  pushing  society 
— suppose  he  is  indeed  an  old  man  ;  does  it 
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follow  that  he  is  done  with  the  world  ?  Nay, 
I    if  wisdom  and  experience  and  perfected  char- 
acter mean  anything,  he  has  now  to  exert  a 
finer,  nobler,  and  more  beautiful  influence 
1    upon  the  world,  than  ever. 

don't  whip  them. 
Mothers,  don't  whip  them!    Treat  God's 
lambs  tenderly.    Compel  obedience,  but  not 
with  the  rod.     The  other  evening,  whilst 
taking  my  customary  stroll,  the  face  mater- 
nal appeared  at  the  door  of  a  pleasant  little 
home  I  had  often  noticed,  and  loudly  ordered 
a  little  lad  of  three  or  so  to  "  come  in,  and 
see  if  she  did  not  do  as  she  said  she  would." 
The  mother,  in  her  wrath  at  being  disobeyed, 
re-entered  the  house,  not  hearing  the  little 
one's  sobbing  explanation  that  he  had  stepped 
ij    outside  to  fetch  the  baby  in.    Directly  the 
blows  and  piteous  cries  fell  upon  my  ears. 
I    Undoubtedly  the  little  one  had  gone  beyond 
I    the  prescribed  bounds  ;  but  it  was  to  bring  the 
wee  toddling  thing  inside,  who  as  yet  heeded 
not  commands,  however  harshly  given,  and 
I    his  full  heart  and  meagre  use  of  words  with- 
held the  power  of  explanation.    Poor  little 
man,  how  my  heart  ached  for  him  !  Kissless 
I  and  sad  he  went  to  his  bed.    Mothers,  do  not 
j   whip  them  !   Do  not  yourselves  make  shadows 
I   in  the  sunlight  with  which  God  always  sur- 
I)   rounds  children.    Do  not  let  them  belulled 
to  sleep  by  the  falling  of  their  tears,  or  by 
I  their  own  sad  sobs  and  sighs.    Far  pleasanter 
I  it  is,  when  you  go  to  tuck  them  in  at  night, 
to  find  pink  feet  on  the  pillow,  dimpled  knees 
in  air,  toys  yet  in  embrace,  and  smiles  on 
|  their  sweet  mouths.    Yourselves  bear  in  mind 
I  their  last  words,  "  If  I  should  die  before  I 
wake."    Treat  them  tenderly.    I  took  my 
I  little  man  a  shot-gun  to-night,  and,  handing 
it  over  the  gate,  I  said,  "  Now  will  you  mind 
mamma,  and  stay  inside  when  she  tells  you  ?" 
j  I  am  sure  the  "  me  will"  was  very  sincere; 
but,  if  they  forget,  bear  with  them.    If  child- 
hood's days  cannot  be  free  from  sorrow,  sure- 
I  ly  none  ever  may. — Exchange. 
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Our  family  are  busily  engaged  in  looking 
well  to  the  ways  of  the  household,  both  in- 
doorg  and  out.    I  know  'tis  needful  to  lake 

prudent  care  of  the  good  gifts  our  Heavenly 

Father  has  bestowed  upon  us — both  natural. 

temporal  ami  spiritual;  but  1  fee]  almost 
afraid  some  bright  talents  will  be  too  deeply 
bllHed  in  the  things  of  an  earthly  nature,  and 
hidden.    I  know  to  be  faithful  in  little  things 


is  the  way  to  be  entrusted  with  more  of  the 
King's  treasures,  and  I  feel  thy  tender  and 
kind  salutation,  or  caution,  not  to  put  aside 
any  drawing  of  mind,  to  perform  little  acts  of 
duty.  Words  like  those  are  very  precious  to 
my  heart.  It  would  be  a  great  privilege  if 
I  were  so  situated,  that  I  could,  when  the 
feeling  prompts,  call  at  a  friend's  door  and 
say,  Come  my  sister  with  me,  let  us  go  out 
yonder,  or  up  hither,  for  I  know  we  are 
designed  to  be  one  another's  helpers.  "  The 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  I 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  if  I  im- 
prove all  my  present  opportunities  of  receiving 
and  conferring  good,  it  will  be  well  with  me. 
I  want  to  be  a  grateful  receiver.  Surely  He 
who  has  been  with  us  in  the  morning  of  our 
day  will  not  forsake  or  cast  us  off  now  in  the 
evening  of  life. 

Thou  mentioned  that  at  your  late  Quarterly 
Meeting  you  had  many  visitors,  and  a  won- 
derful outpouring  of  vocal  communication. 
I  often  think  of  a  remark  of  a  friend,  that, 
"it  had  always  been  a  cross  for  him  to 
speak  in  meeting,  and  he  hoped  it  would  never 
be  a  cross  for  him  to  keep  silent."  I  love  to 
sit  in  a  good  old-fashioned  silent  meeting,  and 
feel  the  flowing  of  the  Father's  love  to  fill 
the  heart  so  full  as  may  be  felt,  but  uttered 
not. 

Our  Select  Quarter  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  trust  the  feeling  that  was  spread  over 
the  meeting  was  an  evidence  of  its  being  a 
profitable  and  favored  season.  The  word 
went  forth  with  power — "  I  will  get  me  to  my 
watch-tower,  and  there  I  will  hearken  and 
hear  what  the  Lord  shall  say  unto  me,  and 
what  I  shall  answer  when  I  am  reproved." 
The  precious  gospel  Fountain  was  opened  and 
flowed  freely  and  sweetly,  tending  to  the  one 
point,  the  great  need  and  importance  of  a 
faithful  watching  Spirit. 

"  We  have  so  much  to  do  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  no  time  to  waste  in  dwelling  upon 
the  failings  of  others.  We  should  aim  higher, 
and  live  in  a  purer  atmosphere." 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  these  utter- 
ances as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  dear 

friend   during  our  call  on  her.  There 

was  much  teaching  in  them,  and  they  were 
so  refreshing  too,  and  came  with  so  much 
life,  giving  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  heart 
whence  they  emanated.  Surely  they  were 
the  issues  of  life.  We  should  number  among 
our  blessings  the  privilege  of  close  com- 
panionship with  those  whose  walk  is  with  the 
Master. 

1  may  not  speak  of  all  our  feelings  during 
that  hour,  but  1  have  felt  that  when  making 
such  calls,  if  our  minds  or  our  thoughts  were 
attuned  to  heavenly  things,  we  would  much 
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more  often  than  we  do  find  a  chord  touched 
giving-  a  response  which  would  minister  to  mu- 
tual refreshment.  But  when  these  evidences 
of  remembrance  lapse  into  mere  formalities, 
or  are  embraced  as  opportunities  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  idle  gossip  or  the  chit  chat  of  the 
day,  the  time  thus  used  must  be  considered 
mis-spent,  for  it  can  yield  no  substantial 
good. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1869 
"  TO  HIM  WHO  OVERCOMETH  WILL  I  GIVE 

to  Eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life." — Among  the 
"  Scraps  from  Uupublished  Letters"  in  last 
number  is  the  notice  of  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  incident,  based  upon  the  above 
Scripture  text,  which  shows  that  these  were  "a 
few  words  fitly  spoken"  which  met  the  witness 
for  Truth  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  proved 
to  be  "  a  life  message,"  as  was  acknowledged 
even  after  the  stature  of  a  man  had  been  at- 
tained. This  message  called  not  to  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  doctrinal  creed,  but  to  that 
warfare  which  is  between  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit,  and  in  which  he  who  trusteth  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ever  will  have  the  victory. 
"  To  him  who  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  gather  encouragement 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  It  is  well  to 
gather  roses  instead  of  thistles  when  both  are 
within  our  reach,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  brethren 
of  his  day,  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 

It  would  be  for  our  benefit,  individually 
and  collectively,  and  tend  to  an  increase  of 
strength  and  happiness,  did  we  keep  before 
us  the  virtues  rather  than  the  faults  of  our 
brethren,  and  if,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the 
failings  of  the  high  proiessors  and  stumbling  < 
at  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  life,  we 
leave  him  in  the  hand  of  his  Judge,  who  sees 
not  as  man  sees,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  observe 
the  many  evidences  around  us,  wherein  is 
proved  the  sufficiency  of  the  indwelling  word 


as  a  guide  and  qualifier,  our  faith  therein 
would  be  firmer,  and  we  would  find  that  he 
who  trusts  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
never  be  confounded. 

We  furnish  our  readers  with  another  little 
circumstance  of  recent  occurrence,  which  may 
revive  the  drooping  faith  of  those  who  some- 
times believe  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  the  present.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
Thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

A  little  boy,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  was  re- 
quested by  his  teacher  to  learn  the  44th  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  Mathew, — "  Love  your 
enemies,"  &c, — to  repeat  at  First-day  school. 
Instead  of  complying  with  the  request,  he 
told  her  "he  could  not  learn  that  verse,  for  it 
was  what  he  could  not  do — that  his  little 
neighbor  had  spoiled  one  of  his  nice  play-things, 
and  he  could  not  love  him,  and  so  he  could 
not  say  that  verse." 

Need  we  fear  to  have  our  children  taught 
even  the  letter  of  Scripture,  when  the  teaching 
is  accompanied  by  an  influence  which  brings 
home  to  the  young  mind  a  consciousness  of 
individual  accountability,  so  as  to  cause  an 
application  to  itself  of  the  beautiful  precepts 
of  Jesus.  We  believe  the  heavenly  blessing 
rests  upon  such  teaching,  and  that  many  an 
infant  aspiration  after  good  has  been  and 
will  be  strengthed  by  it. 

In  the  case  alluded  to  we  may  plainly  see 
that  the  Witness  for  Truth  worked  effectively 
in  the  mind  of  the  little  child,  and  he  thus 
recognized  his  accountability.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  fine  sense  of  justice  and 
right  which  prevented  this  child  from  even 
repeating  a  text,  the  spirit  of  which  he  had 
not  attained. 

Were  parents  and  teachers  tenderly  obser- 
vant of  such  evidences  of  the  bubblings  up  of 
life,  they  would  indeed  often  be  as  school- 
masters leading  the  precious  children  to  a 
saving  acquaintance  with  the  ind  wellingWord, 
which  in  a  former  day  called  "  Samuel, 
Samuel,"  and  which  is  now  alike  working  in 
every  mind,  in  order  to  perfect  the  great 
work  of  our  preservation  from  "  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world." 

A  New  Meeting  at  Pennsbury. — We 
have  been  requested  to  inform  Friends  who 
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feel  an  interest  in  visiting  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  especially  those  recently  established, 
where  their  presence  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment, that  an  indulged  meeting  has  been 
granted  at  the  request  of  many  persons  (a 
majority  of  whom  are  not  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,)  at  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  called  Pennsbury  Meeting.  It  is  held 
on  the  first  First-day  in  each  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.M.  Our  informant  states  that  six 
of  these  meetings  have  been  held  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  interested. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  Phebe 
Macomber,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  First  month,  1869,  Eleanor 

Hoxie,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  These  Fii^nds 
were  both  members  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.Y. 


Erratum. — The  Scripture  text  on  page  261  in 
last  number,  "Ye  said  also,  Behold  what  a  weari- 
ness is  it  ?"  is  from  Malachi  i.  13,  and  not  Matthew, 
as  printed. 


SWARTHMORE  college. 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Institution  have 
determined  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
the  21st  day  of  Tenth  mouth  next.  Applications 
for  admission  of  pupils  must  be  addressed  to  the 
undersigned,  personally  or  by  letter,  stating  full 
name,  age  and  address  of  applicant,  name  of  parent 
or  guardian,  and  whether  said  applicant,  parent  or 
guardian  is  a  stockholder  in  the  College.  The  list 
will  be  opened  for  entering  names  on  the  12th  day 
of  Seventh  month  and  closed  on  the  2d  day  of 
Eighth  month,  and  no  names  will  be  received  be- 
fore the  first  of  these  dates.  An  announcement  of 
terms  and  other  necessary  information  will  be  is- 
sued aud  mailed  to  the  stockholders  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next. 

Edward  Parrish,  President, 

800  Arch  Street,  Philada. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting" 
'will  beheld  at  Friends'  Meeting- house,  Salem,  N.J., 
on  Seventh-day,  Seventh  month  17th,  at  11  A.M. 
'All  schools  within  its  limits  are  desired  to  send  re- 
ports and  appoint  delegates.  Business  of  general 
interest  will  be  transacted,  and  the  different  meth- 
ods of  conducting  infant  and  other  classes  consid- 
ered. All  who  feel  an  interest  are  invited  to  attend 
and  participate.  Friends  of  Salem  have  kindly 
extended  an  invitation  to  those  who  attend  to  re- 
main over  First-day,  thus  giving  more  time  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  also  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  full  attendance. 

The  Steamer  "  Kevbold"  leaves  Arch  St.  wharf, 

Philadelphia,  at  3j  P.M.,  Sixth  day  afternoon,  and 
•Salem  <>n  Second-day,  at  7  A.M.    West  Jersey  R.R, 

from  foot  of  Market  St.  at  8  A.M.  and  3J  I'.M.  ;  re- 
turn at,  6.  If)  A.M.  and  3  P.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening  at  8  o'olook,  at  Salem. 

Jos.  M.  Thuman,Jr  ,\r,  j 
Emma  Worrell,       /  U(  rk's' 


DESCRIPTIVE    LETTER    FROM    A  PHILADEL- 
PHIaX,  DATED 
Phillipeville,  Algeria,  May  7,  1809. 

This  letter  will  give  thee  some  account  of 
places  and  people,  somewhat  out  of  the  com- 
mon route  of  travel,  through  which  we  have 
passed  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Palermo  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  cities  in  Sicily.  Its  situation  on  a 
bay  to  the  North  is  fine.  Mountains  of  a 
picturesque  outline,  but  of  no  great  height, 
reach  to  the  sea  on  either  side  and  extend 
across  the  country  behind  it,  so  as  upon  three 
sides  to  surround  it  with  a  varied  and  inter- 
esting scenery.  A  wide  street,  shaded  by 
several  rows  of  trees,  extends  along  the  sea 
front  of  the  city  with  handsome  and  well- 
built  houses  fronting  upon  it,  from  which  you 
have  a  beautiful  view  over  the  waters  and 
upon  the  mountains  which  form  the  headlands 
upon  each  side  of  the  bay. 

This  fashionable  drive  is  called  the  Marina. 
It  leads  to  the  public  garden,  a  small,  but 
neatly  kept  enclosure,  nicely  shaded  and  pro- 
vided with  seats  for  the  comfort  of  the  vis- 
itor. Adjoining  this  is  the  botanical  garden, 
where  a  small  collection  of  plants  of  the 
warmer  climes  will  be  found.  The  city  of 
Palermo  is  built  upon  ground  rising  gently 
from  the  sea  and  at  the  foot  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, formed  by  the  mountains  surround- 
ing it.  The  shape  of  this  valley  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  have  united  to  give  it  the 
beautiful  title  of  the  "  Conco  d  'oro "  or 
"Shell  of  Gold,"  a  not  unmerited  tribute  to  a 
soil  productive  of  all  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  fruits  that  the  taste  of  man  can  in- 
dulge in. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  of  Palermo  are 
noted  ;  the  wines,  almonds,  peaches,  figs  and 
olives  are  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the 
whole  country  teems  with  a  rich  and  varied 
cultivation. 

The  city,  though  generally  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  is  divided 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  avenues 
comparatively  wide  and  quite  straight,  which 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  Via 
Toledo  is  the  main  business  street,  and  extends 
from  the  Marina  to  the  Royal  Palace  when  it 
passes  into  the  suburbs  by  one  of  the  tine  gate- 
ways, which  the  existence  of  walls  renders  still 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  Nearly 
two  hundred  churches  and  formerly  soventv- 
h'vo  convents  existed  in  this  city.  Many  of 
the  churches  arc  amongst  the  richest  in  the 
world,  their  internal  decoration-  of  marbles 
aud  mosaics  being  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  entire  walls  and  ceilings  and 
floors  behlg  covered  with  them,  in  the  various 
forms  of  sculpture  and  bas-relief  of  rich  and 
varied  design — the  mosaic  of  the  lW/antino 
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style,  with  the  entire  ground  of  a  rich  gold 
color — the  tracery  and  scroll  work  of  the 
marble  flooring,  of  beautiful  design  and  finest 
workmanship.  But  the  finest  church  in 
Sicily  is  that  at  Monreale,  about  four  miles 
outside  the  gate. 

The  legend  tells  us  that  King  William  the 
Good,  who  ruled  in  the  12th  century,  while 
hunting  on  the  mountains,  fell  asleep,  during 
which  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  command- 
ing that  he  should  erect  a  church  upon  the 
spot  where  he  lay.     In  obedience  to  this 
supernatural  command,  the  present  structure 
arose  in  the  combined  beauty  of  Byzantine, 
Saracenic,  Norman  and  Italian  architecture, 
although    the    Saracenic    is   the  control- 
ling  style   of   the   building   and   is  seen 
in    the    marble     panelling    of   the  side- 
aisles.    The  Byzantine  mosaics  offer  the  most 
gorgeous  display  of  that  style  of  decoration 
that  is  in  existence,  covering  the  upper  walls 
and  ceilings  with  the  richest  and  most  varied 
display,  combined  by  the  artist's  skill  into  a 
harmonious  and  charming  whole.    This  is 
considered  as  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the 
most  magnificent  monument  of  the  period, 
and  the  most  splendid  of  the  works  of  the 
Norman   kings.     The   cloisters  adjoining, 
(which  were  used  as  sheltered  walks  for  the 
monks  living  in  the  convent  attached,)  sur- 
round a  large  garden  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  Two  hundred  columns,  crowned  with 
capitals  of  foliage  and  figures,  and  of  such 
variety  that  no  two  are  alike,  form  a  picture 
of  rare  and  attractive  beauty.    La  Favorita, 
one  of  the  summer  palaces  of  the  former 
kings,  is  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Palegrino,  which 
rises  nearly  2000  feet,  forming  the  western 
point  of  the  bay  of  Palermo.    Inside  and  out 
its  decorations  are  mostly  in  the  Chinesestyle, 
and  though  peculiar,  are  not  strikingly  beau- 
tiful.   Large  grounds,  in  poor  order,  surround 
the  Casino  and  but  little  reminds  the  visitor 
that  lie  is  in  a  royal  residence.    One  of  the 
Flo rio steamers  took  us  in  12  hours  to  Messina, 
at  the  north-east  point  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Island  approaches  within  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  coast  of  Italy.    The  Straits  of  Messina 
separate  the  two,  and  here  is  supposed  to  lie 
the  once  famous  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  far-renowned  rock 
of  Scylla  on  the  shore  of  Sicily.    In  avoiding 
the  terrors  of  the  one,  the  navigator  too  often 
rushed  upon  the  terrors  of  the  other.  But  the 
wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  like  those  of  the 
Maelstrom  of  Norway,  gain  in  power  as  their 
distance  increases,  and  few  at  the  present  day, 
in  passing  the  spot  where  a  whirling  and 
rapid  tide  caused  such  alarm  to  the  naviga- 
tors of  old  in  their  open  boats,  can  be  startled 
into  even  a  momentarv  excitement. 

The  view  of  Messina  from  the  water  is  very  I 


fine.  A  long  range  of  handsome  and  well- 
built  houses  line  the  Marina  ;  a  forest  of  masts 
betokens  the  activity  of  its  commerce;  its 
numerous  forts,  bristling  with  cannon,  pro- 
tecting the  harbor  and  crowning  the  hills 
above  the  town,  and  its  many  and  quaint 
church  towers,  all  combine  to  form  a  pleasing 
foreground  to  a  picture,  surrounded  by  hills 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  to  their  summits, 
and  dotted  over  with  convents,  casinos  and 
villages,  while  the  snow-covered  mass  of  Etna, 
50  miles  distant,  crowns  the  whole  with  an 
unusual  charm. 

The  town  presents  but  little  of  interest. 
The  cathedral  is  the  prominent  object,  but 
though  of  much  the  same  dimensions  with,  it 
lacks  the  rich  decorations  of  Monreale  and 
appears  in  comparison  plain  and  insignificant. 
The  archives  of  this  church  are  rich  in  pos- 
sessing a  letter  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  written 
by  her  and  sent  to  the  Messinese,  in  which 
they  are  assured  of  her  special  protection. 

Two  festivals  are  annually  held  there  in 
honor  of  their  patron,  and  the  name  "  Let- 
teris  "  is  given  to  many  of  their  children  by 
the  people  living  there.  Almost  every  Sici- 
lian town  has  its  particular  saint  whose 
memory  is  specially  venerated  and  worship- 
ped from  supposed  influence  in  promoting 
their  prosperity  and  protection  from  evils. 
St.  Rosalie  in  Palermo,  St.  Agatha  at  Catanai, 
St.  Diana  at  Syracuse,  are  a  few  instances  of 
what  in  Catholic  countries  is  an  ordinary 
event.  Towards  sunset  of  the  same  day  we 
were  passing  alon^  the  base  of  Etna,  whose 
lofty  snow-covered  peak,  10,000  feet  high, 
towers  above  all  other  mountains  in  Sicily, 
and  forms  a  striking  object  in  distant  views 
of  the  Island.  Shortly  after  dark  we  were 
at  the  grand  Hotel  Catania,  and  were  more 
comfortably  accommodated  than  for  many  a 
day. 

The  house  is  large,  clean  and  well  arranged, 
giving  promise  to  the  eye  which  experience 
fully  realized.  Our  windows  opened  full  upon 
the  great  volcano,  at  whose  base  we  seemed 
to  be,  though  twenty  miles  distant  from  its 
summit. 

Mt.  Etna  is  of  course  the  all-absorbing  at- 
traction here.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities seem  quite  dwarfed  and  common- 
place, in  such  a  majestic  presence,  and  are  in- 
deed almost  buried  beneath  the  masses  of 
lava,  which,  at  various  periods  of  time,  have 
flown  in  irresistible  masses  down  into  the 
sea. 

Although  less  than  11,000  feet  in  height, 
Etna  covers  a  vast  region,  and  the  nearest 
road  around  it  is  said  to  be  120  miles  in 
length.  Most  of  the  space  in  this  circuit  is 
covered  by  lava  emitted  at  different  eruptions 
since  the  6th  century  before  Christ,  and  the 
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face  of  the  mountain  is.  now  covered  with 
little  excresences,  as  they  seem  from  a  dis- 
tance, but,  in  reality  by  cones  of  former  erup- 
|  tions,  of  greater  or  of  lesser  size.    The  great 
cone  at  the  summit  is  about  1,100  feet  high, 
1 1  and  those  on  the  mountain  sides  vary  from 
f  700  or  800  feet  in  height  to  100  or  200  feet. 
I  The  highest  of  these,  called  Monte  Rossi,  from 
I  the  redness  of  its  color,  was  formed  by  the 
I  famous  eruption  of  1669,  which  covered  the 
I  country  with  a  line  of  liquid  fire  more  than 
h  two  miles  wide,  covered  up  in  its  course  a 
i  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  ended  its  career 
:  by  filling  £i  large  part  of  the  port  of  Catania  with 
lift  mass  of  molten  rock.    Everywhere  through- 
i  out  the  city  you  see  evidences  of  the  desolation 
I  of  that  great  outbreak.  The  present  city,  with 
ji  its  broad  straight  streets,  rows  of  fine  stores 
I  or  handsome  houses,  stands  upon  the  solid 
I  lava  which  swept  over  the  ruins  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  buried  it  in  a  sea  of  fire.  In 
;  Catania  we  found,  for  the  first  time,  and 
t  during  the  first  weeks  of  April,  that  delight- 
ful spring-like  warmth  which  is  looked  for  in 
Italy,  but  which,  during  the  present  season, 
t  seems  to  have  taken  flight  for  some  unknown 
i  region. 

I     Vegetation  was  much  more  advanced  than 
( we  found  at  anyplace  further  north.  The 
j<  vines,  almonds,  figs,  olives,  were  in  a  forward 
I  state,  showing  fruit  well  formed,  and  all  the 
t  fields  were  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of 
. i grain  and  grass  that  gave  promise  of  an 
I  abundant  harvest.    We  started  by  carriage 
I  to  Syracuse,  but  a  small  steamer  stopped  our 
I  course,  and  as  the  ferry-boat  was  aground 
I  upon  a  sand-bank,  we  were  compelled  to  return 
I  to  the  hotel  and  await  the  steamer  due  in  two 
pays.    Profiting  by  this  detention,  we  visited 
Taormina,  a  city  founded  in  the  4th  century 
I  before  Christ,  and  which  afterward  became 
i)ne  of  the  most  populous  on  the  island.  Situ- 
lited  on  a  promontory  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  nearly 
IL,000  feet,  with  a  view  extending  on  the 
liorth  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  to  the 
I  south  to  Catania,  a  distance  in  either  direc- 
tion of  25  miles,  with  the  whole  surface  of 
llVIt.  Etna  spread  out  before  the  eye,  there 
lire  few  pictures,  even  in  this  land  of  beauty, 
pore  attractive,  lovely  and  peculiar.  With 
Iheir  well-known  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
I  ul,  the  Greeks  built  an  immense  open  theatre 
ipon  a  spot  commanding  the  greatest  charms 
)i ;  this  charming  panorama,  from  which, 
vhile  seated  in  the  auditorium,  they  could 
jazeover  hill  and  dale,  sea  and  shore,  and 
jren  enjoy  the  great  attractions  (hat  Etna 
ffers  to  the  eye.   The  ruins  of  this  theatre, 
fterwards  enlarged  by  the  Romans  to  ao- 
ommodate  40,000  persona  seated,  form  one 
'f  the  chief  attractions,  but  the  singular 


beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  fine  panora- 
mic view  to  be  enjoyed,  gave  us  a  treat  which 
we  were  quite  unprepared  for.  Perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  peak  1,000  feet  higher 
still,  there  rests  a  little  village  (like  a  bird's 
nest  on  a  crag),  in  a  spot  so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, so  disconnected  from  the  world  below, 
and  possessing  such  indifferent  attractions, 
that  one  wonders  what  could  ever  have  in- 
duced a  colony  of  anything  but  birds  to  es- 
tablish itself  on  the  rock.  The  early  history 
of  Sicily  is  so  full  of  wars,  piracy  and  des- 
truction, that  self-preservation  seems  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  such  curious  locations  as 
this  of  Gozza  and  other  places  built  almost  in 
the  sky. 

Syracuse,  lying  thirty  miles  south  of  Cata- 
nia,' has  gradually  shrunk  into  its  present 
insignificant  dimensions  from  having  at  one 
time  been  the  largest  of  Greek  cities,  1-1 
miles  in  circumference,  of  wider  dominion 
than  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  antagonist  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  tomb  of  Archimi- 
des,  discovered  by  Cicero  137  years  after  its 
occupancy,  by  means  of  the  epitaph  written 
by  the  great  philosopher,  lies  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  present  city. 

A  cave  cut  in  the  rock  and  of  a  peculiar 
form ,  having  strange  acoustic  properties,  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Dionysius,  and  used  as 
a  prison.  An  opening  at  the  top  of  the  vault, 
70  feet  high,  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
tyrant  to  catch  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house 
below ;  and  as  a  whisper  almost  can  be  heard 
the  length  of  the  cave,  200  feet,  and  a  loud 
call  is  lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  echoes,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  name  of  "DionysiuV 
Ear,"  given  to  this  curious  structure  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S,  was  indicative  of  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  remains  of 
a  Roman  theatre,  cut  out  of  a  rock  upon  a 
hill-side,  call  to  mind  that  of  Taormina,  from 
similarity  of  situation,  though  in  a  less  beau- 
tiful spot. 1  In  all  these  old  Roman  cities,  the 
great  care  with  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  furnished,  is  shown  in  the  huge 
cisterns  and  the  wonderful  aqueducts  by 
which  they  were  filled.  Here  the  \vmphenm 
or  reservoirs  were  cut  out  of  the  soft  sand- 
stone, and  were  supplied  from  springs  in  the 
mountains  18  miles  distant.  Close  by  is  the 
Sepulchral  road,  an  avenue  cut  cut  of  the 
rock  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  crypts  con- 
taining niches  for  cinerary  urns.  The  cata- 
combs are  said  to  exceed  those  of  Kome  in 
size  and  extent,  but  the  time  allotted  for  our 
stay  did  not  permit  ■  visit,  so  that  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  them.    There  is  but  little 

of  interest  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  The 

cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  Tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  founded  f)00 years  IV  ('.,  and 
converted  into  a  Christian  church  during  the 
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7th  century.  Twenty  one  of  the  thirty-six 
columns,  formerly  part  of  the  temple,  remain 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  present  church. 
There  is  but  little  beauty  in  either  the  inside 
or  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  seen  after 
the  rich  churches  of  Palermo,  it  seems 
strangely  deficient  in  those  beauties  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  rises  by 
the  sea-side,  and  is  now  enclosed  in  a  well  of 
masonry  twenty  feet  deep  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
Papyrus  and  rushes  grow  in  its  clear  waters, 
from  whose  abundant  springs  Lord  Nelson 
watered  his  fleet,  when  on  the  way  to  the  Nile 
and  victory.  We  were  on  board  our  steamer 
by  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  early  next  morning 
were  at  anchor  in  the  splendid  harbor  of  Va- 
letta,  the  principal  station  for  the  English 
navy  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
1,400  cannon  of  the  largest  sizes  and  most 
approved  construction,  with  a  garrison  of  5000 
or  6,000  men,  aided  by  fortifications  of  won- 
drous extent  and  strength,  seem  to  make  any 
attempted  attack  a  certain  failure;  but  to 
add  to  the  security  of  the  place,  every  avail- 
able landing  on  the  island  (which  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  half  as  wide)  has  been 
protected  by  fortifications  sufficient  to  delay 
if  not  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force. 

Valetta  fully  deserves  the  tribute  paid  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  as  being  the  most  beautiful 
small  city  he  had  seen,  if  our  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  such  places  enables  us  to 
judge.  The  town  rises  so  rapidly  from  the 
harbor,  as  to  make  steps  necessary  in  many 
of  the  streets,  and  makes  the  use  of  carriages 
unknown  except  in  those  of  more  favored 
grades.  As  the  houses  are  built  of  pale  yel- 
low sand-stone,  easily  carved,  a  considerable 
amount  of  decoration  is  readily  obtained  at 
a  small  cost.  This  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  streets  are  macadamized 
with  a  whitish  limestone,  from  which  a  glare 
and  reflection  rises  on  a  hot  noon-day,  that 
the  color  of  the  houses  by  no  means  diminishes. 

Green  and  other  colored  glasses  seem  to  be 
very  generally  used  to  shield  the  eyes,  and 
must  not  only  be  a  comfort  but  almost  a  ne- 
cessity, until  the  sight  accustoms  itself  to  the 
brightness  around.  The  transformation  to  a 
place  where  our  native  tongue  was  so  com- 
mon, made  us  feel  more  at  home  than  is  usual, 
but  we  soon  found  that  a  strange  medley  of 
language  existed.  Italian,  French,  Maltese, 
Arabic  and  English  greeted  the  ear  in  turn. 
The  Maltese,  a  medley  of  Italian  and  Arabic, 
that  seemed  quite  unlike  either,  and  resembled 
neither  of  the  others,  was  the  prevalent  tongue 
among  the  laboring  classes.  French  (as 
seems  to  be  the  case  all  over  Europe)  was 
the  neutral  ground  upon  which  different  na- 


tionalities met,  and. was  more  generally  used 
by  strangers  in  intercourse  with  each  other  1 
and  with  the  shopkeepers.    Trifling  in  size  j 
as  Malta  seems  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  it  J 
has  filled  a  by  no  means  unimportant  place  I 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  succes-  I 
sive  powers  that  have  ruled  over  it  in  turn 
show  the  value  attached  to  its  possession  by  j 
the  nations  of  all  ages. 

About  1500  years,  B.  C.,  the  Phoenicians 
established  a  colony  on  the  island  of  Malta, 
and  remained  its  masters  until  expelled  by 
the  Greeks,  who  in  turn  were  driven  from  it 
by  the  Romans.    It  afterward  fell  under  the  I 
rule  of  the  Goths,  the   Saracens,  the  Nor-  B 
mans,  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  || 
Germans,  by  whose  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  it 
was  transferred  in  A.  D.  1530  to  the  order  of  j 
the  Knights  Hospitallus  of  St.  John  of  Jeru-  J 
salem,  after  their  expulsion  by  the  Turks  I 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus.     During  the 
French   revolution   it   was  surrendered  to 
Bonaparte,  and  subsequently  was  conquered 
by  the  English.    It  has  since  been  morel 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  now  one  of  the  |  i 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  world.    An  ef-  i 
fective  blockade,  excluding  all   provisions,  ; 
would  probably  be  the  only  means  to  reduce  J  li 
it,  and  as  large  stores  are  constantly  kept  on  ' 
hand,  this  would  be  a  tedious  and  doubtful  l 
expedient.    While  the  Knights  of  St.  John  fi  j 
were  masters  of  this  island,  they  established  '  a 
themselves  first  at  Cita  Vecchia,  where  they  j  I 
built  a  cathedral  and  other  fine  houses.  They  i  11 
afterward  removed  to  La  Valletta  (named  i 
after  a  distinguished  leader)  and  established  ]• 
a  new  city,  erecting  a  larger  and  finer  church,  v 
still  in  full  preservation,  several  handsome  it1 
palaces  for  the  grand  masters  of  the  different  v 
nations  ranged   under  their  banners,  and  b 
many   other   buildings   still   in    existence,  ;  T 
among  which  the  palace  of  the  grand  master  I  d 
(now  the  residence  of  the  governor)  was  one  j  B 
of  the  most  important.  a 

In  the  second  or  third  stories  of  the  houses  G 
of  Valletta,  according  to  the  American  term,] 
(but  in  the  first  or  second  in  European  style,)  >  jx 
a  balcony  projects  over  the  streets,  which,  er 
glazed  in  winter  and  shaded  by  jalousies  i 
during  summer's  heat,  forms  a  pleasant :  m 
lounge  from  which  to  see  the  street  below,  tl 
Space  in  the  city  is  too  valuable  to  allow  of  '  di 
gardens.  The  terraced  stone  roof  is  the  do-  \  in 
mestic  promenade,  and  here  you  find  thejm 
family  enjoying  the  evening  breezes  after  sun-  ;  bi 
set  has  made  the  air  more  acceptable,  than  in  lii 
the  rooms  below.  The  caleche  and  the  go  a 
cart,  types  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  of  ot 
the  Maltese  and  of  the  English,  are  the  or-|ft 
dinary  conveyances  in  the  city.  The  first  is,  b} 
a  heavy  carriage  strung  upon  leather  straps,  te 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  pair  of  long  shafts  pi 
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wo  which  a  horse  is  fastened.  The  high  and 
rltheavy  wheels  correspond  with  the  otherwise 
j|  cumbrous  affair,  and  make  the  whole  itself  a 
I  load  for  an  ordinary  horse. 
t|l  The  go-cart  is  a  jaunty  little  light  affair 
si  without  top,  often  without  seats,  except  upon 
B  the  bottom,  over  a  pair  of  light  wheels,  and 
v  giving  as  much  comfort  to  the  animal  in 

front  as  it  abstracts  from  that  within. 
3[  The  women  wear  black  dresses  almost  uni- 
Ji  versally,  with  a  silk  head  covering  of  the 
y|i  same  color,  gathered  into  a  small  bunch  in 
1  the  centre.  This  centre  is  placed  on  the  left 
e  side  about  the  ear,  while  the  part  passing 
•|  over  the  head  is  stiffened  with  whalebone  into 
I  an  arch  and  falls  down  to  the  right  elbow, 
ti  The  faldette  has  no  beauty  to  recommend  it, 
1  nor  could  we  discover  any  other  merit  that  it 
i-j  possessed  save  peculiarity.  The  men  wear 
1  baggy  trowsers,  made  of  a  square  shape,  with 
J  holes  at  the  outside  corners  for  their  legs. 

0  A  cap,  over  a  foot  in  length,  falls  down 
J1  the  shoulders,  a  sash  round  the  waist,  and 
e  a  sole  of  thick  leather  tied  across  the  instep, 
e  comnletes  the  costume.  Malta  is  exposed  to 
•  high  winds  and  quick  changes  of  tempera- 

1  ture.    Of  the  first  we  had  an  evidence  on  the 

I  afternoon  of  our  intended  departure.  We 
a;  were  anxious  to  avoid  a  week's  delay  for  the 
1;  next  boat,  but  less  desirous  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
J  gale  that  was  over  the  waters.    Our  captain, 

II  .a  prudent  Scotchman,  thought  it  useless  to 
flbe  outside  burning  coal,  when  he  could  make 

no  headway,  and  concluded  to  wait  for  the 
it  wind  to  lull.  After  thirty-six  hours  delay  we 
if  left  port  on  the  Dido,  a  small  steamer  some- 
I  what  larger  than  her  namesake,  plying  be- 
ef tween  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  and  after  a 
1  Voyage  of  fifty  hours  (which  should  have 
llibeen  half  as  many,)  reached  anchorage  near 
J  Tunis.  This  city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
rl  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence  of  the 
elBey,  lies  back  from  the  coast  at  the  head  of 
l  a  small  lake.  A  ride  of  twelve  miles  from 
siGoletta,  its  seaport,  brought  us  to  the  town. 
J  In  many  respects  (excepting  in  the  Euro- 
Ipean  quarter)  it  resembles  most  other  east- 
ij.ern  cities.  Dirty,  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
I  filled  with  Arabs  in  their  white  flannel  bour- 
tpnous  and  fancy  turbans,  small  shops  in  which 
Jlthe  various  wares  of  the  East  are  carelessly 
^displayed,  while  their  owners  sit  cross-legged 
Jiin  utter  indifference  to  the  wants  of  his  custo- 
eiiners,  form  a  whole,  interesting  as  a  novelty, 
Jlbut  not  charming  as  a  thing  of  e  very-day 
Jilife.  The  bazars  are  curious.  They  occupy 
o|ia  portion  of  the  city  exclusively,  and  consist 
Ibf  ranges  of  one*story  stores  open  the  entire 

J  front,  and  placed  on  streets,  either  covered 
Ipy  boards  or  arched  With  Stone,  SO  as  to  shol- 
i  liter  from  the  sun.  In  these  hot  climes  such 
■precautions  give  a  most,  delightful  shelter 


from  the  noonday  heat,  and  one  is  surprised 
in  entering  from  the  comparatively  wide 
streets  adjoining,  to  find  so  pleasant  a  tem- 
perature in  these  long,  low,  dark,  vaulted 
passages.  The  hospitality  of  friends  made 
our  stay  of  eight  days  at  Tunis  very  delight- 
ful. As  you  may  like  to  know  something  of 
the  better  class  of  houses  there,  I  will  give  a 
rough  idea  of  ours.  The  first  floor,  or  that 
next  the  ground,  we  know  nothing  of.  As- 
cending a  long  flight  of  marble  steps  from  a 
street,  over  which  part  of  the  house  was 
arched,  and  turning  to  the  left  past  the  portion 
devoted  to  culinary  concerns,  we  enter  a  room 
thirty  feet  square,  with  marble  floor,  and 
walls  covered  with  glazed  tiles  to  a  height  of 
fifteen  feet;  above  that  a  row  of 'windows, 
opening  upon  the  roof,  gave  light  and  air  to 
the  Patio.  The  furniture  of  this  hall  was 
Moorish.  A  wooden  table,  elaborately  paint- 
ed and  gilded,  occupied  the  centre,  brackets 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  of  corresponding 
style,  hung  upon  the  walls  and  in  the  corners, 
while  divans  covered  with  crimson  stuffs  were 
ranged  around  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitor. 
The  ceiling  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
Moorish  designs. 

Opening  on  either  hand  and  in  front  were 
large  double  doors  of  glass,  covered  with 
white  curtains  of  embroidered  stuff,  giving 
entrance  on  the  right  to  a  salon,  on  the  left 
to  a  dining-room,  and  in  front  to  a  boudoir. 
From  the  latter,  chambers  opened  on  either 
side,  while  other  rooms  extended  beyond  the 
dining-room  were  used  for  similar  purposes. 
Marble  floors  and  tile-covered  walls  were  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  this  and 
other  houses  which  we  saw,  and  all  were  well 
adapted  for  a  climate  so  warm  in  summer 
that  business  is  suspended  in  mid-day  and  all 
exertion  carefully  avoided.  "While  in  Tunis 
we  visited  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  several 
wealthy  gentlemen.  Of  course  the  outside 
was  all  we  generally  saw  of  the  former,  but 
the  latter  were  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
myriads  of  roses  that  lined  the  walks,  mingled 
in  exquisite  aroma  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
orange  flowers  that  covered  the  trees.  The 
ladies  who  visited  the  harem  of  the  Bey  and 
several  of  his  officers  returned  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  visit,  and  with  the  courtesy 
extended  to  them  as  friends  of  our  hos 
The  Bey,  who  is  married  to  a  princess,  lias 
but  one  wife;  those  who  marry  in  lower 
rank  are  allowed  several,  hut  there  were 
none  among  those  seen  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  beauty.  In  visiting  the  wife  of  t lie 
Bey  of  Tunis,  a  card  was  sent  in  as  an  in- 
quiry if  the  party  could  be  received.  As  a 
gracious  answer  was  vouchsafed,  the  party 
entered  by  a  door  unlocked  to  admit  them, 
and  ascended  to  a  large  and  finely  furnished 
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saloon  with  divans  around  the  sides  and  I 
chairs  upon  the  floor.  The  windows  were  all 
finely  latticed,  completely  shutting  out  all  ex- 
ternal sights,  but  giving  a  very  fair  opportu- 
nity to  those  within.  In  a  short  time  her 
ladyship  entered,  waited  upon  by  ten  or  twelve 
attendants  and  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters.  A  profusion  of  jewels,  of  im- 
mense size  and  of  great  brilliancy,  first  at- 
tracted notice;  afterwards  the  oddity  of  dress 
was  observed,  and  the  whole  figure,  face  and 
decorations  formed  a  picture  so  closely  ^  re- 
sembling the  ridiculous  as  to  make  sobriety 
an  almost  impossible  virtue.  A  pair  of 
drawers,  fitting  tight  to  the  person,  and  em- 
broidered according  to  the  wearer's  taste,  reach 
down  to  the  feet,  which  are  covered  with 
slippers.  A  loose  silk  sack  without  sleeves, 
and  long  enough  to  fall  below  the  waist,  com- 
pletes most  of  the  costume  visible  to  the  eye. 
An  easy  neglige,  better  fitted  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  harem  than  the  reception  of  visi- 
tors. (We  see  very  much  the  same  dress  on 
the  Jewesses  in  Tunis,  except  that  the  sack 
extends  below  the  hips  and  has  arms  to  the 
wrist.)  The  head  is  covered  with  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs  of  bright  _  colors,  leaving  the 
face  only  exposed  to  view.  The  hair  was 
brushed  smoothly  down  the  side  of  the  face 
and  cut  off  square  with  the  chin.  You  can 
readily  see  that  a  homely  face  in  such  a  dress 
would  require  an  immensity  of  jewels  to  hide 
its  charms  and  make  it  less  ludicrous  than  it 
appeared  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Beyess  and  daughters  were  curious  in 
their  examinations  of  the  faces  dress  and  or- 
naments of  their  visitors,  handling  with  eager 
interest  what  was  novel  or  particularly  hand- 
some, and  expressed  unbounded  pleasure  at 
the  beautiful  face  and  rich  attire  worn  by  one 
of  the  American  ladies.  It  seemed  to  give 
them  satisfaction  to  be  in  turn  the  subject  of 
Christian  curiosity  and  comment,  and  to  have 
their  iewels  praised  and  dresses  examined. 
After  partaking  of  "  cafe  noir,"  served  in  the 
small  double  cups  so  common  in  the  East, 
the  hostess  rose,  and  giving  commands  to  her 
daughters,  invited  her  guests  to  visit  the  other 
wts  of  the  palace.  Accompanied  by  two  tall 
black  eunuchs,  they  went  through  doors,  un- 
locked for  their  admission,  into  suites  of  rich- 
ly-decorated rooms  tenanted  by  numbers  of 
female  attendants  awaiting  orders  from  their 
mistress.  Their  dress  resembled  that  described, 
but  was  plainer  in  stuff  and  decoration.  A 
very  large  colored  cotton  pocket  handkerchief 
seemed  an  essential  to  every  toilet;  and  as 
snuff-taking  was  an  universal  habit,  its  use 
was  not  any  great  additional  ornament. 

About  three  hundred  attendants  composed 
this  harem.  At  another  palace  an  effort  was 
made  to  lead  the  hostess  to  look  out  of  an  un- 


laticed  window  upon  some  gentlemen  who 
were  in  conversation  with  the  host  below  it, 
but  she  shrunk  back  with  such  a  reality  of 
distaste  that  they  felt  she  was  by  no  means 
an  unwilling  prisoner  in  her  golden  cage. 

We  parted  from  our  friends  at  Tunis  with 
regret,  and  reached  Bone  in  Algeria  after 
eighteen  hours  of  pleasant  steaming.  This  is 
a  modern  French  town.  Algiers  province 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Louis  Philippe 
between  1830  and  1837,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments date  since  that  period.  The  Arabs  are 
not  disposed  to  work,  the  French  are  not  dis- 
posed to  emigrate  here,  and  the  couutry  suf- 
fers from  want  of  labor. 

I  forgot  to  mention  our  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  on  the  seaside  near  Tunis.  But  few 
remains  serve  to  show  its  former  greatness. 
None  indeed  of  Carthaginian  origin,  and  only 
the  cisterns  and  parts  of  an  aqueduct  fifty 
miles  in  length  attest  the  power  which  it  ac- 
quired under  Roman  sway.  Part  of  the 
aqueduct  is  still  in  use  to  supply  Tunis  with 
abundance  of  pure  water.  Philippeville  is 
another  French  town  without  any  special  at- 
traction. We  stopped  here  on  our  way  to 
Algeria  to  visit  Constantina,  the  last  hold  of 
the  Arabs  in  this  province.  It  is  now  a 
French  town  with  an  Arab  quarter,  bazaar, 
&c.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  800 
feet  in  height,  and  at  an  elevation  of  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  was  fitly  chosen  for  the  last 
stand  of  a  race  destined  to  fall  before  their 
powerful  foes.  The  ravine  surrounds  the] 
town  almost  entirely,  cutting  off  all  ingress 
save  at  two  points.  The  view  is  beautiful, 
over  a  country  broken  by  the  chain  of  the 
lesser  Atlas  mountains,  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  vegetation  and  crops, 


HEEDLESSNESS. 
Alas  !  I  have  walked  through  life, 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod  : 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm, 

And  fill  the  burial-sod  : 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmarked  of  God. 
The  wounds  I  might  have  healed  ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  ivant  of  thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart. 

— Hood. 


THE  UNSPOKEN  PRAYER. 
BY  HARRIET  M'EWES  KIMBALL. 

I  pondered  how  to  shape  my  prayer  ; 
I  chose  the  words  with  pious  care, 
Lest  with  my  lips  I  should  betray 
The  wish  my  heart  would  hide  away. 
The  thing  I  craved  I  dared  not  ask  ; 
Yet,  like  a  face  behind  a  mask, 
That  wish  looked  up  through  every  word, 
And  it  was  answered,  though  unheard  ! 
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CLEON  AND  I. 
There  is  a  whole  volume  of  philosophy  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  by  Charles  Mackay,  which  many  would 
he  the  happier  to  make  practically  their  own  : 
Cleon  hath  a  million  acres  ; 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I : 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace  ; 

In  a  cottage  I  : 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes  ;  f 

Not  a  penny  I : 
But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is 
Cleon,  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres  ; 

But  the  landscape  I : 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth 

Money  cannot  huy : 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness  ; 

Fresh'ning  vigor  I  ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian  ; 

Richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur  ; 

Free  as  thought  am  I : 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors  ; 

Need  of  none  have  I : 
Wealth- surrounded,  care- environed, 

Cleon  fears  to  die  ; 
Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready — 

Happier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charm  in  nature  ; 

In  a  daisy  I  : 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing 

In  the  sea  or  sky  : 
Nature  sings  to  me  forever — 

Earnest  listener  I  : 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants, 

Who  would  change  ?    Not  I ! 

LOOK  UP ! 

BY  DANIEL  MARCH,  D.  D. 

Many  years  ago,  a  little  boy,  while  playing 
in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  happened  to  stand 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  ladder  and  look  up.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  hammers  far 
up  on  the  roof  above  him,  and  his  childish 
curiosity  impelled  him  to  climb.  He  set  his 
foot  on  the  lower  round  and  his  hands  upon 
the  next,  and  then  went  on,  slowly  pulling 
himself  up,  hand  over  hand,  round  after 
round,  until  he  was  so  high  that  a  fall  would 
be  instant  death,  and  yet  he  had  not  reached 
the  top.  He  grew  tired,  and  wished  he  had 
not  begun  to  climb.  He  looked  down  to  see 
how  far  he  had  come,  and  the  great  height 
made  him  giddy.  He  began  to  tremble  with 
fear,  and  was  fast  losing  his  strength  and  his 
hold.  Just  then,  a  man  passing  along  the 
street  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  looked  up,  saw 
his  agitation,  and  cried  ou1  in  terror,  "My 

  that  boy  is  going  to  fall  I"  Those  start- 
ling words  were  heard  by  the  poor  child,  and 
they  made  him  feel  much  more  like  falling 
than  he  did  before.  He  became  more  and 
more  dizzy.  He  thought  the  ladder  swayed 
to  and  fro  Like  trees  bent  by  the  Btorm,  Ho 
thought  the  house  against  which  the  ladder 
leaned,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  Street,  were 


working  and  reeling,  like  ships  on  the  sea. 
All  at  once  he  heard  another  voice,  loud, 
cheery  and  full  of  courage,  from  the  roof  of 
the  house  above  him,  "  Boy,  look  up."  He 
did  look  up.  Anybody  would,  hearing  such 
a  hearty  voice  as  that.  "  All  right  now,  come 
on."  He  was  no  longer  giddy.  He  began  to 
climb  again,  and  soon  he  reached  the  hand  of 
the  kind  and  sensible  carpenter  on  the  roof, 
wThose  cheery  word  had  saved  him  from  being 
clashed,  broken,  bleeding,  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  street.  That  boy  became  a  man  of 
genius  and  culture.  His  written  thoughts 
went  all  over  this  land  and  stirred  strong 
emotions  in  thousands  of  hearts.  But  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  never  ceased  to  ascribe 
the  preservation  of  his  life  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  he  did  in  the  world  to  the 
timely  and  encouraging  words  of  the  carpen- 
ter on  the  roof — "  Look  up," — "  all  right 
now,  come  on." 

There  is  many  a  poor  boy,  climbing  the 
steep  ladder  of  life,  high  enough  up  already 
to  make  it  fatal  to  fall,  and  yet  far  from 
reaching  a  place  of  rest.  He  is  weary,  and 
getting  discouraged.  He  hears  many  say, 
"  He  will  never  make  anything," — "  He  will 
never  succeed," — "He  will  certainly  fall." 
And  those  cruel  words  make  him  feel  as  if 
there  were  no  use  in  trying  ;  he  might  as  well 
let  go,  and  fall  at  once,  if  fall  he  must. 

And  yet  that  poor  bewildered  boy  only 
wants  to  hear  somebody,  from  among  those 
above  him,  say,  with  a  kindly,  cheery  voice, 
"  Look  up."  He  only  wants  to  see  somebody 
above  him,  bending  down  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  he  will  climb  till  he  reaches  the 
heights  of  heaven.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
say  to  such  a  poor,  struggling  child,  "  Look 
up  ;"  a  very  easy  thing  to  stoop  down  and 
give  him  a  hand.  But  those  words  of  hope 
may  save  a  soul  from  death;  that  helping 
hand  may  lift  a  weary  child  to  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven. 

And  let  no  one  think  lie  has  no  influence 
worth  using  in  the  world,  no  power  to  do 
even  infinite  and  everlasting  good,  so  Long  as 
he  can  say  to  the  tried  and  tempted,  to  the 
discouraged  and  heart-broken,  "  Look  up." 
This  is  the  cheering  word  which  sounds 
through  all  the  revelations  of  God  to  man. — 
"Look  up."  "Heaven  is  above  you.  the  pit 
is  beneath.  It  is  safe  to  climb  ;  it  is  destruc- 
tion to  stop  and  look  back."  O,  ye  halting 
and  giddy  climbers  upon  the  steep  ladder  of 
life,  look  up  and  you  will  see  that  all  above 
yon  is  calm  and  steady,  when  the  earth  reels 
and  trembles  beneath.  Look  up,  and  keep 
climbing,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  di\  iue  hand 
reaching  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  to 
take  yours  and  help  you  in.  .1  ,.  /'  >bt/(cr- 
I  ian. 
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BESSIE  BARTON'S  TEST. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  just  what  to  do  about  it," 
were  the  words  that  again  and  again  tell  from 
Dr.  Barton's  lips ;  for  the  matter  to  be  deci- 
ded was  a  weighty  one. 

Each  time  they  were  uttered,  the  soft  dark 
eyes  of  a  young  girl,  who  sat  sewing  near  by, 
were  lifted  wistfully  toward  the  gentleman, 
till  at  last  he  noticed  the  earnest  expression, 
and  asked  :  "  What  is  it,  Pussy  ?  What  do 
you  think  about  it  ?" 

"  I  should  go  by  papa's  rule,"  she  replied, 
the  crimson  creeping  into  her  fair  cheek. 

"  And  what  may  papa's  rule  be,  little  Bes- 
sie ?"  asked  her  uncle. 

"  Never  to  do  anything,  or  say  anything, 
or  to  go  anywhere,  when  we  cannot  ask 
God's  blessing  to  rest  upon  us.  He  says  it 
saves  a  world  of  trouble,  and  is  always  a 
sure  test." 

Dr.  Barton  was  a  worldly  man,  who  some- 
times scoffed  at  the  simple  confidence  of 
pious  souls;  but  no  such  feeling  tempted 
him  now,  and  silently  kissing  the  fair  forehead 
of  his  niece,  he  left  the  room. 

Uttered  in  weakness  as  it  was,  Bessie's 
lesson  of  trust  proved  the  "  word  fitly  spoken ;" 
and  not  many  months  passed  before  he  too 
claimed  this  test  as  his  rule  in  life's  duties 
and  trials. 

When  our  journey  through  life  seems  a 
tangled  pathway,  have  we  as  sure  a  rule  to 
guide  our  weak  steps  ?  Not  all  the  wisdom 
of  philosophy  can  yield  so  perfect  a  test.  Do 
nothing  but  what  you  can  ask  God's  blessing 
to  rest  upon.  What  a  safeguard  against  the 
wiles  of  the  tempter,  be  the  lure  ever  so  se- 
ductive !  What  a  beacon  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  doubt !  To  feel  that  God  will  bless  our  ef- 
forts, is  a  stronger  staff  to  uphold  our  tremb- 
ling steps  than  the  most  powerful  of  earthly 
helpers.  ♦ 

"  Nothing   but  what    God    will  bless." 

Write  it  on  your  heart ;  have  it  graven  as  a 

breastplate  ;  it  will  never  fail  you.    "  I  will 

strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I 

will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 

righteousness."  So  He  has  promised,  and  He 

never  fails  to  fulfil. —  Christian  Treasury. 
 ,_e>__  

ITEMS. 
The  Indians. — Colonel  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  In- 
spector General,  U.  S.  Army,  had  recently  written 
a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  visiting  the  In- 
dians, giving  his  views  in  reference  to  the  wisest 
policy  that  can  be  pursued  at  the  present  time  in 
reference  to  the  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Marcy, 
during  his  thirty-seven  years  of  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  has  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  character,  and  his 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  After  citing 
numerous  facts  bearing  upon  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Indians,  Colonel  Marcy 


concludes  by  stating  that  the  system  of  Indian 
affairs  recently  inaugurated  by  the  Government, 
will  if  carried  out  and  perpetuated  in  the  same 
benevolent  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  result 
in  more  lasting  benefits  to  the  red  man  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been  done  for  them. 
He  adds  that  the  appointment  of  agents  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  prove  eminently  wise. — Pkila. 
Ledger. 

Deaf  Mutes. — The  School  Committee  of  Boston 
has  decided  to  open  next  9th  mo.  in  that  city,  a  day 
school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  has  given  notice  to  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  send  in  their  papers. 
Children  from  four  years  of  age  and  upwards,  not 
regarding  the  limits  of  fifteen  years,  can  be  admitted. 
The  privileges  of  the  school  will  also  be  allowed  to 
children  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  upon 
the  payment  of  the  simple  cost  of  tuition,  which,  it 
is  estimated,  will  amount  to  $100  per  annum  for 
for  each  pupil.  In  case  of  the  pecuniary  inability 
of  the  parent  or  guardian,  the  tuition  money  will  be 
paid  by  the  State,  upon  the  proper  representation 
of  the  facts.  This  plan  appears  to  be  a  judicious 
one,  since  it  furnishes  instruction  to  deaf  mutes 
who  either  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  regular  in- 
stitutions for  this  class,  on  account  of  want  of  ac- 
commodations, or  whose  parents  desire  to  retain 
them  at  home. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  mistaken  notion  that  rich 
and  gorgeous  flowers  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
tropical  landscapes.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true 
that  they  are  quite  rare.  The  tropics  produce 
abundant  masses  of  greenery  ;  but  flowers  are  very 
generally  inconspicuous.  Often  in  Brazil,  or  in  the 
most  luxuriant  forests  and  jungles  of  the  Old 
World,  scarce  a  single  brilliant  blossom  will  be  seen 
in  a  long  walk.  Even  the  famous  orchids  generally 
have  green  blossoms,  and  those  which  are  such 
splendid  ornaments  of  our  conservatories  are  quite 
rare.  There  are  no  such  brilliant  effects  of  masses 
of  color  as  are  to  be  seen  so  abundantly  in  the 
apple-trees,  heaths,  rhododendrons,  laurels,  and 
Judas- trees  of  temperate  climes.  In  fact,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  most  showy  cultivated  flowers, 
like  the  lilies  of  Japan,  are  from  countries  within 
the  temperate  zones. 

Under  Sea  Tunnels  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  English  engineers,  and  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
jected tunnel  under  the  English  Channel,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  it  is  now  proposed  to  unite  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  by  a  tunnel,  running  from  a  point 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  to  Glen- 
strone,  Scotland,  passing  through  the  high  rocky 
peninsula  called  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  at  fourteen  miles 
three  furlongs.  The  ground  through  which  it 
would  have  to  be  dug,  it  is  asserted,  is  exactly 
suited  for  tunnelling  operations,  and  the  sandstone 
for  lining  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  the  Irish 
side.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  tunnel  for  a 
single  line  only,  the  extreme  depth  being  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  the  clear  width  at  the  level  of  the 
rails  fifteen  feet.  Three  lines  of  rails,  to  accommo- 
date wide  and  narrow  guage  carriages,  however,  are 
to  be  laid.  The  time  estimated  for  completing  the 
tunnel  is  about  six  years,  and  the  cost  $21,250,000. 
To  pay  a  dividend  of  five  percent.,  the  road  should 
earn  $210  per  mile  per  week. 

Two  magnificent  antiques  have  been  dug  up  at 
the  excavations  at  Otiha — one  a  bronze  statue  of 
Venus,  about  four  feet  in  height  ;  the  other  a  marble 
figure  of  Hermaphroditus. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY. — NO.  IV. 

BY  BENJAMIN    HALLO  WELL. 

The  Stellar  Systems. — Distances  of  the  Moon, 
Planets  and  Stars. 
By  careful  trigonometrical  observation  on 
the  Moon  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  by  two 
sets  of  observers,  one  in  high  north  latitude, 
and  the  other  far  south  of  the  Equator,  the 
distance  to  that  attendant  of  our  Earth  is 
readily  and  accurately  determined,  and  is 
about  240,000  miles.    On  applying  the  same 
means  for  determining  the  Sun's  distance, 
any  base  which  can  be  obtained  upon  the 
Earth  is  found  to  be  too  small  to  give  reliable 
results.    Ilesort  was  therefore  had  to  obser- 
vations in  high  north  and  south  latitudes  on 
the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  disk, 
which  was  attended  with  the  desired  result. 
Dr.  Halley  first  pointed  out  the  practicability 
of  this  method  of  determining  the  distance  of 
the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  and  of  Venus  from 
the  Sun,  but  lie  did  not  ll>re  to  see  his  pre- 
diction verified,  having  died  in  the  winter  of 
1741-2,  and  there  was  no  transit,  of  Venus 
from   1639,  observations  and   reflections  Oil 

which  discovered  to  Halley  his  method,  to 
L761,  after  hfc  death.   The  transits  in  L763 

and  L769  were  observed  with  the  utmost  per- 
severance aiod  zeal  in  differenl  quarters  of 
the,  globe.  That  in  17(>(.)  yyas  observed  at 
Wardhuys  in  Lapland,  and  at  Otaheite,  one  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  and  from  these  obser- 


vations Dr.  Mashelyne  deduced  the  distance 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  to  be  about  95 
millions  of  miles,  and  of  Venus  from  the  Sun 
about  69  millions  of  miles. 

The  next  transits  of  Venus  which  will  oc- 
cur will  be  on  9th  of  12th  mo.,  1874,  6th  of 
12th  mo.,  1882,  and  the  7th  of  6th  mo.,  2004. 
That  of  1874  will  not  be  visible  in  this  coun- 
try, occurring  during  our  night,  but  the  other 
two  will  be,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  ob- 
served with  that  accuracy  which  the  improve- 
ments in  our  instruments  will  admit.  From 
the  results  of  the  observations  on  Venus  in 
1769,  and  Kepler's  laws,  the  distances  of  the 
other  planets  of  our  solar  system  from  the  Sun 
were  readily  determined:  Mercury  37  millions 
of  miles,  Mars  144  millions,  Jupiter  490  mil- 
lions and  Saturn  900  millions. 

The  next  problem  was  to  obtain  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fixed  stars.  It  was  confidently 
believed,  that  by  taking  accurate  observa- 
tions on  judiciously  selected  stars  when  the 
Earth  was  in  a  certain  part  of  its  orbit,  and 
then  making  similar  observations  six  months 
afterwards,  when  the  Earth  would  be  in  the 
opposite  part  of  its  orbit,  and  of  course  L90 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  place  where 
the  first  observations  were  made,  and  giving 
a  base  of  these  extremely  great  dimensions, 
the  problem  would  be  readily  solved.  Hut 
in  this  belief  great  disappointment  was  «\- 

perienced.  The  stars  were  found  to  be  much 
more  remote  than  had  been  previously  sup- 
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posed.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star  is  so  very  great,  that  two  lines  being 
drawn  from  a  point  at  the  distance  of  such 
star  to  opposite  points  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
190  millions  of  miles  apart,  the  angle  formed 
by  these  lines  would  be  inappreciable;  hence, 
if  a  body  of  190  millions  of  miles  in  diameter 
were  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star,  the  visual  angle  it  would  subtend 
would  be  too  small  to  be  perceived  even  with 
instruments.  However  bright  it  might  be, 
it  would  appear  simply  as  a  point.  To  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  angle  thus 
formed,  attach  two  long  strings  to  points  just 
one  foot  apart,  and  commencing  near  the  at- 
tached ends,  and  keeping  the  two  strings  joined 
in  the  hand  and  preserving  them  of  equal 
length,  walk  back  farther  and  farther,  then 
the  angle  made  by  the  strings  at  the  hand 
will  -become  less  and  less.  When  the  strings 
have  lengthened  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the 
angle  would  seem  very  small,  and  the  lines 
appear  parallel ;  but,  when  lengthened  to 
forty  miles,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  our  pres- 
ent astronomical  instruments,  their  angle  of 
divergency  at  the  hand  can  still  be  measured, 
and  it  is  larger  than  the  angle  subtended  by 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  (190 
millions  of  miles.)  at  the  distance  of  the  near- 
est fixed  star  ! 

Resort  therefore  was  had  to  observations 
on  double  stars,  like  those  on  Venus  and  the 
Sun  in  a  transit  for  obtaining  the  distance  of 
the  Sun,  to  obtain  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
and  Maedler  and  others  directed  their  obser- 
vations particularly  to  the  star  designated  as 
61  Cygni,  that  is  No.  61  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Swan,  and,  with  much  labor,  de- 
termined its  distance.  This  is  ascertained  to 
be  so  great  that  it  would  require  light,  with 
the  velocity  that  has  been  stated  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  to 
travel  for  ten  long  years  after  it  left  that  star, 
before  it  would  arrive  at  our  Earth! 

Now,  a  very  interesting  inference  is  im- 
mediately deducible  from  this  fact.  In 
No.  3  of  these  communications  it  was  stated 
that  Neptune  is  thirt}'  times  as  far  from 
the  Sun  as  our  Earth  is,  and  as  bodies  di- 
minish in  apparent  size  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  observer,  to  a  person  at 
Neptune,  the  Sun  would  appear  only  onenine 
hundredth  part  of  the  size  it  does  to  us  ;  very 
small.  But  light  travels  from  Neptune  to 
the  Earth  in  four  hours,  while  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star  it  is  ten  years  in  performing 
the  journey.  Then,  using  the  velocity  of 
light  as  the  measuring  unit,  the  distance  to 
Neptune  hfour  hours;  that  to  the  nearest  star 
ten  years.  At  the  distance  to  Neptune,  four 
hours,  it  has  just  been  shown,  the  Sun  would 
be  diminished  in  apparent  size  to  one  nine 


hundredth  part  of  what  it  appears  to  us;  then 
what  must  be  its  apparent  size  at  the  distance 
of  ten  years?  It  is  demonstrably  evident 
that  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
our  Sun  would  be  diminished  in  appearance 
to  the  merest  point,  just  as  a  small  star!  This 
fact  becomes  more  impressive  when  we 
have  in  mind  that  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  is 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles, 
110  times  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  our 
Earth,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  Sun  to  its  surface  is  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  greater  than  the  distance  from  here 
to  the  Moon!  Hence  if,  as  has  been  shown,  at 
the  distance  of  one  of  the  stars,  our  Sun- 
would  appear  the  size  which  that  star  does,, 
the  interesting  and  most  important  conclu- 
sion irresistibly  follows  that  that  star  which, 
thus  appears  as  our  Sun  would  do  at  that  dis- 
tance, must  be  a  Sim  such  as  curs  is.  Every 
star  we  see  in  the  Heavens,  as  also  many 
more  which  we  cannot  see,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Sun,  and  the  centre  of  a  system  of  worlds,. 
— the  abodes  of  intelligent  beings,  destined  to 
an  eternity  of  bliss  !  How  sublime  and  sug- 
gestive !  Well  did  the  Psalmist  exclaim  ; 
"  When  I  consider  Thy  Heavens,  the  work 
of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
Thou  visitest  him  ?  [Yet]  Thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  mad  est  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands.. 
Oh  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth  !"    Psalm  viii. 

For  Friends'  Intelligeucer. 
A.  MEETING  AT  WILLIAMSPORT. 

Feeling  an  interest  in  a  few  Friends  at  j, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  have  recently  been  in- 
duced for  their  edification  and  peace  of  mind 
to  meet  together  for  religious  worship,  I  want 
the  fact  to  be  known.  Being  a  great  distance 
from  any  established  Meeting  of  Friends,  and 
not  feeling  easy  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
other  societies,  which  some  of  them  had  tried,, 
after  much  serious  thought  a  proposition  was 
made  and  united  with,  to  meet  together  after 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  educated,, 
which  they  commenced  doing  in  Seventh 
month  last.  Th^y  generally  have  the  com- 
pany of  several  friendly  people  who  are  not 
members,  and  have  at  different  times  been 
visited  by  Friends  travelling  in  Truth's  service 
who  happened  to  be  informed  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Williamsport  is  a  new  and  growing  city,, 
through  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
travel,  and  some  Friends  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  a  Meeting  of  Friends  there 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  that  this  notice  is  given 
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It  is  held  on  First-day  mornings  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  house  of  Aaron  and  Joanna 
Shiftier,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town — that  is, 
down  the  river  from  the  depot  about  two 
miles.  The  Montour  hack,  which  leaves  the 
depot  every  time  the  cars  come  in,  passes  by 
the  house. 

Our  Half  Year's  Meeting,  (Fishing  Creek), 
held  last  week,  we  felt  was  a  favored  season. 
We  had  the  company  of  many  Friends  from 
other  meetings,  and  gospel  truths  were  largely 
expressed.  The  interest  increased  to  the  last, 
when  we  had  a  solemn  parting. 

6th  mo.  27th,  1869.  J.  G.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Swarthmoee  College — Course  of  Study, 
Discipline,  etc.  An  Address  delivered  by 
Edward  H.  Magill,  before  Friends 
Social  Lyceum,  in  Swarthmore  College 
Building,  Sixth  month  lSth,  1869. 

In  attempting  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study 
for  an  entirely  new  institution  like  Swarth- 
more, which  shall  unite  all  the  advantages  of 
old  and  long-tried  systems  with  whatever  has 
been  proved  to  be  excellent  and  desirable  in 
the  newer  modern  methods,  fitly  combining  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  with  the  ever-advancing 
theories  of  the  present,  we  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  in  view  of  the  lasting  influence  which 
it  is  likely  to  exert  upon  generations  yet  un- 
born. For  six  years  this  institution  has  been 
growing,  in  the  outward  ;  time  and  labor, 
energy  and  money  have  been  freely  but  most 
wisely  spent,  and  now  that  this  preparatory 
work  is  so  nearly  accomplished,  all  minds  are 
naturally  turning  their  attention  toward  the 
organization  of  the  College  for  which  this 
great  preparation  has  been  made.  The  im- 
portance of  right  first  steps  is  proverbial,  and 
no  one  of  us  can  now  estimate  the  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  which  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  early  organization  of  the 
college  may,  in  its  infancy,  impress  upon  it. 
Surely  none  but  prayerful  hands  should  be 
placed  upon  such  a  work.  That  cardinal 
principle  of  Friends,  to  wait  for  the  moving  of 
the  Spirit,  to  engage  in  no  enterprise  until  we 
are  sure  that  it  is  a  work  to  be  done,  and  that 
we  are  called  to  do  it,  had  never  more  signifi- 
cance than  here. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  College 
must,  like  the  construction  of  the  building, 
be  a  work  of  time.  We  cannot  hope,  at  first, 
to  do  more  than  determine  its  general  outline, 
and  give  it  the  right  direction.  We  shall 
doubtless  learn  much  by  the  experience  el' 
others,  but  in  an  enterprise  like  the  present, 
the  very  first  of  the  kind  attempted  among 
Friends  on  this  continent,  we  must  draw 


largely  for  our  most  valuable  and  available 
knowledge  upon  our  own  experience.  Our 
aim  must  be  high,  for  we  shall  surely  not  rise 
above  it ;  and  if  we  fall  below  it,  ours  will  be 
but  the  common  lot  of  human  effort. 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  general 
course  of  study  at  Swarthmore,  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  entering  upon  it,  its  dura- 
tion, and  general  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those  young  persons  who  pass  through  it. 
The  minor  details  of  the  organization,  and  the 
practical  application  of  our  general  principles 
to  the  daily  work  of  the  school-room,  con- 
stitute the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
our  results  are  to  be  produced  ;  and  as  the 
proper  adjustment  of  this  machinery  apper- 
tains to  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  who,  being 
left  free  as  to  ]irocesses,  are  to  be  held  rigidly 
responsible  for  results,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  a  consideration  of  these  details  neces- 
sarily lies  byond  my  present  scope. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  requisites  for  admission 
to  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College, 
it  is  believed  that  no  child  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence who  has  reached  the  age  of  12  years 
but  will  be  capable  of  entering  profitably 
upon  our  preliminary  course,  and  hence  no 
examination  for  admission  will  be  required, 
and  no  standard  of  scholarship  set  up.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  set  up  an  absolute  standard,  and 
deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  but  at  present  it 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
The  age  of  12  years  has  been  adopted  as  the 
earliest  period  at  which  parents  would  gener- 
ally be  willing  to  entrust  their  children  to  the 
influences  of  a  large  school,  and  deprive  them, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  guarded  influence  of 
the  home  circle.  My  own  decided  impression 
is  that  it  would  be  better  for  children  to  enter 
upon  our  course  at  an  earlier  rather  than  at 
a  later  age;  and  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
generally  understood  that  Swarthmore  may 
be  considered  as  another  home,  that  it  ha-  a 
father,  deeply  concerned  for  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  all  the  children,  in  the  person  of  the 
President,  and  a  mother,  with  her  warm 
sympathy  and  most  gentle  and  refining  in- 
fluence, in  the  person  of  the  Matron,  parents 
will  no  longer  feel  that  they  are  incurring  any 
risk  in  sending  their  children  from  under  their 

immediate  influence  even  at  an  earlier  age. 

They  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  this  course 
on  learning  that  the  most  ample  proyisions 
are  made  lor  their  children's  health  and  com- 
fort; that  their  studies,  made  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive by  intelligent  ami  sympathetic  teach- 
ers, are  properly  alternated  with  agreeable 
and  healthful  exercises;  that  a  wise  and  care- 
ful moral  supervision  is  constantly  exercised 
over  them  in  their  hours  of  recreation  as  well 
as  those  of  study;  in  short, that  their  *hree*4bld 
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natures  are  harmoniously  and  symmetrically 
developed. 

In  our  preparatory  course,  extending  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  essential  branches  which  con- 
stitute a  good  ordinary  English  education; 
for  although  it  is  the  especial  object  of  this 
course  to  prepare  for  the  collegiate  course  to 
follow,  all  experience  in  similar  institutions 
teaches  that  a  large  per  centage  of  the  pupils 
will  never  get  beyond  it.  The  wants  of  this 
large  class  cannot  properly  be  ignored,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  must  exercise  a  jealous 
care  lest,  in  providing  for  these  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
full  course  of  study,  we  permit  our  College 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere  ordinary  or  high 
school.  This  is  the  danger  against  which 
Friends  cannot  be  too  early  forewarned.  I 
clearly  foresee,  to-day,  that  unceasing  vigi- 
lance alone  on  the  part  of  those  who  control 
the  present  and  shape  the  future  of  this  insti- 
tution, will  save  it  from  such  a  fate,  and  make 
it  what  its  early  founders  designed,  a  College, 
in  its  curriculum  and  in  the  facilities  afforded 
for  imparting  the  highest  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, second  to  none  in  the  land.  I  see  al- 
ready a  tendency,  not  at  all  unnatural,  to 
compare  it  with  Westtown  School,  and  the 
various  private  boarding  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  guilty 
of  the  ingratitude  of  saying  aught  against  the 
excellent  school  at  Westtown,  where  two  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent,  now 
unfortunately  restricted  to  the  members  of  a 
portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  ours  is 
a  school  upon  an  entirely  different  plan  ;  and 
we  must  never  rest  satisfied  until  it  claims  an 
honorable  place  in  the  rank  of  the  colleges  of 
the  highest  grade,  more  practical,  it  is  true, 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  hoped,  than  they,  but 
affording  a  culture  no  less  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive. An  objector  recently  stated  that 
after  putting  more  than  $200,000  into  this 
building,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
opening  a  school,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  children,  even  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
That  objection  tells  the  whole  story.  Under 
what  impression  was  it  made  ?  Clearly,  that 
the  ultimate  end  and  design  of  the  institution 
was  to  educate  children  of  all  grades  of  ac- 
quirement, fromtherudiments  upward,  gradu- 
ating, it  may  be,  a  very  select  few  or  the  best 
scholars  every  year.  Now  let  such  objections 
be  answered  by  the  statement  that  this  is  a 
College  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  built  for 
future  generations  as  well  as  our  own;  that  100 
years  hence  this  building,  if  no  unfortunate 
accident  intervene  (against  which  it  is  most 
amply  provided),  will  be  as  substantial  and 


as  well  calculated  to  answer  the  great  purpose 
of  its  erection  as  it  is  to-day  ;  that  the  scheme 
of  introducing  a  preparatory  school  within 
these  College  walls  is  but  transitional  ;  the 
first  step  in  the  ladder  of  progress,  a  means  of 
preparing  the  children  to  benefit  by  the  facili- 
ties which  the  College  will  afford  them,  and 
preparing  the  minds  of  their  parents  as  well 
to  go  forward  in  this  great  educational 
movement  in  behalf  of  coming  generations. 
I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  Swarthmore  must  not 
be  allowed  to  crystallize  into  an  ordinary 
high  school,  but  it  must  ultimately  (whether 
we  of  the  present  generation  live  to  see  it  or 
not)  be  supplied  with  pupils  well  prepared  in 
the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge  by 
various  academies  and  high  schools  through- 
out the  country,  which  will  serve  as  feeders  to 
it ;  and  it  must  itself  stand  out  above  them  all, 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  educational  system, 
a  shining  goal,  raising  the  standard  of  all 
the  lower  schools,  bidding  them  come  up 
higher.  Thus  shall  its  indirect  influence  be 
felt  by  thousands  who  never  enter  its  walls. 
Swarthmore  must  come  to  this,  or  utterly  fail 
of  its  high  intent. 

Object  teaching  and  the  study  of  things, 
rather  than  of  words  destitute  of  interest  be- 
cause imperfectly  understood,  and  the  various 
modern  appliances  for  making  study  pleasant 
and  attractive,  will  receive  especial  attention 
in  the  younger  classes  ;  and  indeed  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  study,  collegiate  and  pre- 
paratory, it  will  ever  be  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  to  impart  sound  knowledge,  and  con- 
tribute to  mental  and  moral  growth,/rather 
than  to  make  a  vain  show  of  a  given  number 
of  pages  or  volumes  mastered.  While  we  do 
not  profess  to  be  converts  to  the  theory  that 
teaching  should  be  done  without  books,  we 
are  nevertheless  most  firmly  convinced  that 
books  may  be  made  a  hindrance  where  they 
should  be  a  help,  and  that  very  often  they 
are  the  letter  which  killeth  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  destitute  of  that  spirit  which  maketh 
alive.  Swarthmore  has  a  right  to  the  services 
of  teachers  of  a  different  class.  Those  who 
enter  upon  duty  here  must  be  fully  alive  to 
the  weighty  responsibilities  which  they  as- 
sume, full  of  love  for  the  special  work  which 
they  undertake  to  do,  enthusiasts  in  it,  and 
capable  of  inspiring  their  own  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  persons  committed  to 
their  charge.  Those  who  have  liberally  con- 
tributed of  their  means  to  the  establishment 
of  this  institution,  and  of  their  time,  and 
thought,  and  best  energies  to  the  wisest  and 
most  economical  application  of  the  means 
thus  contributed,  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  institution  shall  offer  to  their  children 
educational  facilities  second  to  none  which 
the  country  affords.    Those  who  enlist  in  the 
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I  work  of  satisfying  this  demand  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  no  place  for  sitting  down  and 
folding  idle  hands.  They  must  be  willing, 
setting  aside  other  interests  and  duties,  to  put 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  into  the  great  work. 
Then  only  can  they  hope  to  see  the  ripe  fruit 
of  their  labors  and  their  sacrifices,  but  if  they 
1  are  faithful  to  the  end  the  reward  will  be 
I  great. 

Admitted  at  the  age  of  12,  the  pupil  may 
I  either  enter  at  once  upon  a  carefully  prepared 
1  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  our  collegiate 
I  course,  graduating  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
I  three  being  set  apart  for  the  preparatory 
I  studies,  and  four  for  the  College  course;  or, 
:  where  there  is  no  intention  to  graduate,  a 
r  partial  course  may  be  pursued  during  one  or 
I  more  terms,  such  studies  being  selected  as 
[   may  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

With  reference  to  our  full  course  of  study, 
[  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter 
I  into  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  endeavor 

to  avoid  a  course  too  exclusively  either 
\  theoretical  or  practical ;  believing  that  in  this 
I  as  in  other  things  the  truth  is  found  in  the 
I  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes  ;  or 

rather,  we  endeavor  so  to  direct  the  young 

mind  in  its  eager  search  after  knowledge, 
I  (for  the  truest  teaching  is  not  imparting 
t  knowledge  so  much  as  enabling  the  mind  to 
I  obtain  it  for  itself),  that  the  various  subjects 
i  of  inquiry  are  developed  in  their  natural 
f  order,  and  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in 
:  hand.    One-half  the  controversy  which  exists 

in  the  educational  world  to-day,  as  to  methods 
!  of  instruction,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
i  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge, 

arises  from  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  pre- 
i  pare  exclusively  for  the  special  work  to 
I  which  the  life  is  to  be  devoted,  thus  narrow- 
£  ing  and  cramping  the  mind  for  the  sake  of 
I  an  abnormal  development  in  a  single  direc- 
I  tion,  training  to  their  very  utmost  capacity 
I  one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  others 
I  equally  important.  AVe  cannot,  it  is  true,  too 
I  highly  estimate  the  value  of  special  training, 
I  and  of  almost  exclusive  attention  to  parti  CU- 
I  lar  departments,  to  ensure  the  highest  degree 
I  of  success,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  our  part 
I  toward  the  increase  of  the  sum  of  human 
I  knowledge  ;  but  unless  we  wish  to  become 
I  mere  machines  of  very  perfect  construction, 
I  adapted  only  to  ">i  single  end,  let  this  special 
I]  training  be  preceded  by  a  generous  and 
I  liberal  culture,  conducive  to  a  harmonious 
I  and  symmetrica]  development  of  the  various 
>   faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  pupils  of  the  "out  of  course  "  depart- 
anient,  consisting ©f  such  as  cannot,  for  any 

cause,  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits 
1  which  the<  !ollege  is  intended  to  cooler,  will  re* 
j  cite  in  such  of  the  various  regular  classes  as  thej 


may  be  qualified  to  enter ;  and  although  they 
must  lose  the  benefit  of  the  regular  and  con- 
secutive course  of  studies,  which  we  deem  best 
fitted  to  prepare  them  for  future  usefulness, 
we  yet  hope  to  present  to  all  such,  facilities 
far  superior  to  those  which  they  would  enjoy 
in  our  ordinary  private  boarding  schools;  and 
if  at  any  time  after  entering  the  institution, 
through  the  influence  of  their  instructors  and 
the  esprit  du  corps  creating  a  new  atmosphere 
around  them,  they  should,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  parents  or  guardians,  change 
their  plans,  and  decide  to  take  our  full  course 
of  study,  the  services  of  the  Faculty  would  al- 
ways be  cheerfully  given  to  enable  them,  by 
extra  exertion,  to  prepare  themselves  for  ad- 
mission to  the  regular  classes  in  full  standing. 
We  trust  that  as  the  institution  makes  its  in- 
fluence more  and  more  widely  felt  among 
Friends,  the  value  of  our  full  course  will  be 
more  and  more  generally  recognized,  and 
that  the  number  of  those  who  enter  for  a  short 
and  imperfect  course  will  steadily  diminish. 
Nor  will  the  great  privileges  which  Swarth- 
more  aflfords  be  confined  to  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  and  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  institution  meets  the  expectations 
of  its  founders,  ample  endowments  will,  in 
time,  be  made,  to  enable  us  to  educate  a  large 
number  of  pupils  free  of  all  present  expense, 
receiving  from  them  loan  notes  without  in- 
terest, to  be  repaid,  wdien  they  shall  be  able 
to  do  so,  in  after  life.  Those  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  will  be  likely  to 
be  a  thorough,  practical,  self-dependent  class 
of  young  men  and  women  to  whom  the  ad- 
vantages of  Swarthmore  will  be  especially 
valuable.  Each  $5000  left  as  a  permanent 
endowment  would  maintain  forever  one  pupil 
in  the  College,  free  of  all  expense,  even  should 
the  loan  notes  never  be  repaid,  and  we  should 
have  but  little  faith  in  the  moral  training  of 
Swarthmore  if  we  did  not  believe  thai  they 
always  would  be,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  recipient 
would  allow  it. 

Of  what  avail  will  it  he  for  parents;  to 
make  the  sacrifice  which  they  niusl  to  give 
their  children  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Swarthmore.  The  merchant  will  toll 
vou  that  his  son  would  be  absent  from  home 
during  souk4  of  the  most  valuable  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  might  be  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  business,  which  would 
lav  the  foundation  of  an  independent  for- 
tune: the  farmer  will  say  that  his  bojfl  would 
return  to  the  paternal  hearth   with  ideas 

quite  different  from  those  which  their  fathers 
entertained,  and  totally  unfitted  for  the  ar- 
duous nnd  now  distasteful  labors  of  the  farm; 
the  mechanic  is  confident  that  his  P0I1  woiui 
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return  to  him  quite  disqualified  for  earning 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  ready 
to  take  up  with  any  means  which  may  offer 
of  making  a  living  without  laboring  with  his 
hands ;  and  the  wives  of  these  various  classes 
will  tell  you,  our  daughters  would  return  to 
us  with  their  heads  filled  with  other  views 
than  those  which  their  mothers  entertained 
before   them ;   accomplished   linguists  and 
chemists  and    mathematicians   it  'may  be, 
familiar  with  history,  the  laws  of  nations  and 
the  theory  of  government,  but  totally  incapa- 
ble of  ordering  the  homely  affairs  of  the 
household  with  which  every  wife  and  mother 
should  be  familiar.     Now  those  who  raise 
these  objections  are  honest  and  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  who  speak  thus  not  in  a 
fault-finding  spirit,  but   because   they  are 
looking  forward  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  highest  good  for  their  children,  and  their 
objections  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside  as  un- 
worthy, but  must  be  met  by  plain  and  can- 
did answers.    What,  then,  is  the  aim  of  our 
existence  here  ?    Is  it  to  hoard  up  wealth  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  for  the  development  of  the 
noblest  faculties  of  our  being  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  thereby  fitting  ourselves  to  do  all 
the  good  possible  to  our  fellow-men  ?  What 
matters  it  whether  we  follow  the  particular 
business  which  our  fathers  followed  or  not? 
The  merchant's,  farmer's  or  mechanic's  son 
may  become  a  professional  man  if  his  tastes 
and  inclinations  prompt  in  that  direction.  ,*If 
properly  taught,  he  will  always  respect  the  busi- 
ness or  occupation  of  his  father,  and,  honoring 
the  nobility  of  labor,  will  be  ready  to  engage 
in  it  himself  should  circumstances  require  it ; 
while,  to  whatever  pursuit  he  may  be  called, 
the  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  is  stored 
will  be  a  source  of  life-long  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  young  women,  qualified 
by  their  thorough  intellectual  training  for 
whatever  vocations  the  increased  facilities  for 
the  occupation  of  women  may  open  before 
them,  will  be  ready  to  take  their  places  by 
the  side  of  men  as  their  equal  and  respected 
co-workers  and  counsellors.    To  all  parents 
we  would  say,  whatever  else  you  give  your 
children,  do  not  fail  to  offer  them  all  the 
educational  advantages  which  your  circum- 
stances will  permit.    Never  give  them  the 
bitter  occasion  to  regret  golden  opportunities 
for  knowledge,  lost  after  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
trieve the  error.     For  what  do   you  toil 
early  and  late  but  to  secure  a  competence 
for  your  children,  and  yet  it  were  far  bet- 
ter  to  leave  them  with  a   thorough  edu- 
cation to  begin  the  world  for  themselves, 
than  loaded  with  wealth  without  that  refining 
culture  which  liberal  studies  give.    Do  you 
seek  your  children's  truest  happiness  in  this 
world;  would  you  make  them  the  most  useful  I 


members  of  society  and  a  blessing  to  the  age 
in  which  they  live  ;  do  you  even  value  wealth 
and   position  for  them   in   mature  age — a 
lower  but  not  an  unworthy  motive  ;  in  each 
and  every  case  I  would  say  educate  them 
thoroughly,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  your 
worldly  possessions  if  need  be  ;  and  if  more  is 
needed,  we  hope  that  you  may  look  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  as  a  long  and  generous  loan  to 
do  the  rest.    True  happiness,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  usefulness,  an  honorable  competence 
and  an  influential  position  among  their  fel- 
lows, will  all  be  more  certainly  secured  to 
them  by  these  means  than  by  any  other,  and 
you  will  find  education  (not  merely  the  rudi- 
mentary and  all-essential  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  schools,  but  the  highest  and  best 
education  which  colleges  can  give,)  a  more 
permanent  investment  than  real  estate,  and 
more  profitable  than  Government  securities  or 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Railroad- 
The  discipline  of  Swarthmore  will  be  that 
of  influence  rather  than  of  authority.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  recognize  the  principle 
that  a  school,  like  a  nation  or  a  family,  is  al- 
ways best  governed  when  it  is  governed  least. 
Temporary  repression  to  check  immediate 
wrong-doing  may  sometimes  be  essential  in 
any  form  of  government,  but  he  who  imagines 
that  any  such  means  are  actively  reforma-' 
tory,  or  indeed,  of  themselves,  of  any  perma- 
nent value,  is  self-deceived,  and  no  one  who 
relies  upon  them  as  a  means  of  discipline 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  ??izsmanagement 
of  youth.    The  only  really  effectual  means  of 
governing  young  persons  is  by  efficient  moral 
training,  instructing  them  how  to  govern 
themselves,  and  encouraging   and  trusting 
them  to  do  it.    The  habitual  resort  to  any 
forcible  means  to  repress  wrong-doing,-  or  to 
an  odious  system  of  espionage  to  prevent  it,  are 
equally  at  variance  with  all  sound  views  of 
government,  and  always  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  power  of  self-control  of  those 
•over  whom  they  are  exercised.    Trust  young 
people  ;  be  not  suspicious  of  them,  and  they 
will  prove,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  not  un- 
worthy of  your  confidence.    The  rare  cases 
of  abuse  of  confidence  must  be  firmly  met  as 
they  arise,  and  treated  with  great  care,  hav- 
ing in  view  first  of  all  the  restoration  of  the 
offender,  and  second,  the  general  good  of  the 
school.    I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  inversion 
of  the  doctrine  as  very  often  stated,  but  it  is 
the  truly  Christian  order;  and  no  teacher  has 
a  right  in  such  a  case  to  apply  the  doctrine 
of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
nor  to  make  one  of  his  pupils  suffer  a  penalty 
for  the  benefit  of  his  classmates,  however 
flagrant  the  offence  may  have  been  ;  indeed 
it  usually  happens  that  the  very  course  best 
calculated  for  the  restoration  of  the  offender 
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1  is,  for  that  very  reason,  best  adapted  to  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
.  the  school.  Pupils  who  are  taught  to  govern 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher  are 
incomparably  better  trained  and  disciplined 
than  the  faithful  eye-servants  of  the  rigid 
master,  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  teacher, 
are  models  of  obedience  and  docility.  When 
I  speak  of  force  as  contrasted  with  moral 
means,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  include 
all  those  petty  subterfuges  to  which  teachers 
sometimes  resort,  and  which  are,  in  reality,  in 
view  of  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  much  more  objectionable  than  the  di- 
rect and  straightforward  application  of  cor- 
poral punishment  as  inflicted  by  a  master  of 
the  old  regime.  Every  idea  of  antagonism 
between  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  banished 
from  the  school-room,  and  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence must  take  its  place,  if  we  would  exer- 
cise a  healthful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  be  most  successful  in  impart- 
ing knowledge.  No  true  teacher  will  fail, 
when  he  finds  the  discipline  of  his  class  un- 
usually difficult,  to  subject  himself  to  the 
strictest  self-examination,  and  he  very  often 
"finds  that  the  true  origin  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  his  own  physical  or  moral  condition.  He 
promptly  applies  the  proper  remedy,  and  the 
clogged  and  retarded  machinery  of  the  school 
goes  on  as  smoothly  and  harmoniously  as 
•ever.  How  different  the  result  if  his  own 
self-love  had  prompted  him  to  place  the 
blame  upon  his  pupils  instead  of  where  it 
rightfully  belonged.  An  intelligent  teacher 
who  does  not  fail  in  self-government  can  rare- 
ly fail  in  the  government  of  a  school. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  of  the  course  of  study  already  referred 
[to,  so  with  regard  to  the  practical  application 
of  general  principles  to  the  details  of  school 
and  college  discipline,  the  Faculty  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility,  being  left  free  as  to 
procew*,  and  held  rigidly  responsible  for  re- 
suits.  You  employ  a  physician  and  judge  of 
bis  work  by  the  general  results  which  he  pro- 
duces, condemning  or  approving  according  to 
his  failures  or  successes  ;  hut  with  the  com- 
pounding and  portioning  out  the  medicines, 
prescribing  the  diet  of  the  patient  and  his 
general  management  as  to  the  details  of  the 
sick-room,  the  Don-professional  employer  does 
not  presume  to  interfere  ;  so,  if  teaching  is  to 
he  regarded  as  a  profession,  as  it,  must  he  if 
the  highest,  and  hest  results  are  tO  he  reached 
by  those  who  engage  in  this  arduous  and 
most  responsible   duty,  the  non-professional 

employer,  who  understands  the  importance  of 
the  noble  profession  which  is  to  exercise  a  life 
long  influence  upon  his  children,  will  look 
carefully  to  results,  leaving  the  processes  by 
which  those  results  are  obtained  to  him  who 


has  made  them  the  objects  of  special  pro- 
fessional training  and  study,  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  work. 


He  who  does  a  bad  deed,  says  more  strong- 
ly than  words  can  utter,  "  I  cast  away  a 
portion  of  future  good;  I  resolve  on  future 
pain." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  account  of   and   „  has  been 

very  encouraging.  I  hope  they  will  be 
preserved  in  innocence  and  keep  near  their 
friends,  but,  above  all,  may  their  dependence 
be  on  the  One  Eternal  Power.  I  think  there 
is  an  increasing  interest  in  best  things  in  the 
minds  of  many  among  the  dear  youth  in  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods,  and  I  hope  there  will 
yet  be  those  raised  up  who  will  not  shun  the 
cross,  nor  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  they 
are  on  the  "  Lord's  side,"  and  who  will  he 
willing  to  speak  the  Word  when  He  com- 
mands, antl  keep  silent  when  they  have  not 
anything  to  say. 

I  felt  the  privation  of  being  unable  to  at- 
tend our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  and  mingle 
with  my  friends  in  its  different  engagements 
and  concerns  ;  but  my  Heavenly  Father  gave 
me  another  cup  to  partake  of,  and  J  was  able 
to  feel  resigned.  I  have  been  comforted  with 
the  accounts  I  have  received  from  those  who 
were  with  you,  and  1  cannot  believe  we  are, 
or  will  he,  a  forsaken  people.  The  same 
power  and  influence  that  brought  Friends 
into  silent  waiting,  and  inward  spiritual 
worship,  is  as  able  now  as  ever  to  bring  forth 
"sons  from  afar,  and  daughters  from  the 
very  ends  of  the  Earth,"  and  introduce  them 
into  this  beautiful  order.  1  have  often 
thought  when  attending  our  large  meetings, 
where  there  is  so  much  said, — How  apt  we 
are  to  think  the  work  is  not  complete  unless 
we  have  a  hand  in  it,  and  1  believe  that  a 
benefit  would  result  from  having  in  our  busi- 
ness sessions  more  opportunities  of  silent 
meditation.  I  want  us  to  bear  more  practi- 
cally than  we  often  do,  a  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  secret  spiritual  travail.  How 
much  is  contained  in  the  Scripture  injunction, 
"  Keep  thy  foot,  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to 
oiler  the  sacrifice  of  tools." 


The  many  sudden  removals  wo  have  re- 
cently witnessed,  are  indeed  calculated  to 
awaken  us  to  seriousness  and  to  create  (fervent 
desires  after  an  inheritance  in  a  bettor  coun- 
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try  where  there  is  neither  vicissitude  nor 
sorrow.  Notwithstanding  appearances  are 
unfavorable  on  a  view  of  the  great  mass,  yet 
were  all  selected  out  of  all  nations  and  under 
various  names,  who  are  daily  cherishing  these 
desires,  and  pressing  with  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  heart  "  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize,"  perhaps  the  beholder  would  gaze  on 
the  number  with  astonishment,  not  having 
enough  considered  that  thousands  in  the 
Lamb's  army  sustain  the  warfare  in  retire- 
ment, expressing  little,  because  they  think 
lowly  of  their  attainments. 

 The  world   seems   teeming  with 

troubles  of  various  kinds,  which,  let  us  hope, 
may  have  the  effect  to  set  our  affections  upon 
a  better.  Let  us  have  a  care,  too,  not  to  add 
to  the  gloomy  catalogue  those  of  our  own 
making.  In  proportion  to  our  care  herein, 
access  will,  I  assuredly  believe,  be  mercifully 
granted  to  the  only  source  of  consolation 
which  can  never  be  exhausted. 


"  Plow  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth." 
I  am  really  grieved  that  anything  should 
have  occurred  to  separate  in  feeling,  even  for 
a  moment,  those  who  have  always  been  very 
friends.  This  has  happened  through  un- 
watchfulness,  and  I  doubt  not  there  has  been 
fault  on  both  sides.  The  wound  can  be  healed 
by  a  little  condescension  and  discretion,  and 
I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  it  will,  (and 
that  speedily)  ;  yet  the  bare  retrospect  or  re- 
membrance of  it  may  seem  like  a  scar.  Let 
us  all  profit  by  it,  and  increase  in  vigilance 
to  the  end  of  our  days. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but 
with  regard  to  myself,  I  know  that  in  propor- 
tion to  my  entertaining  toward  any  one, 
hardness,  shyness,  or  any  sort  of  leaven  in- 
consistent with  the  Christian  character,  in 
that  proportion  is  my  communication  with 
the  source  of  Divine  good  obstructed. 

FRIENDS'  rNTELLfftENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1869 

Friends  in  Remote  Situations. — Amid 
the  discouragement  arising  from  the  luke- 
warmness  and  neglect  of  many  as  regards 
keeping  up  with  life  and  interest  their  small 
meetings,  it  is  cheering  to  be  informed,  from 
time  to  time,  of  an  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  duty.  To  meet  at  stated  times  in 
company  with  those  whose  religious  faith  is 
like  our  own,  in  order  that  the  spiritual  life 
may  be  animated  and  the  ties  which  bind  us  to 
each  other  strengthened,  is  surely  a  privilege 
as  well  as  a  duty.    It  is  not  unusual  for  in- 


dividuals to  prize  this  privilege  the  more 
when  they  are  deprived  of  it,  and  we  hope 
the  example  of  the  Williamsport  Friends  (a 
notice  of  whose  meeting  will  be  found  in  an- 
other column),  may  strengthen  others  who 
reside  in  places  remote  from  any  Meeting  of 
Friends,  to  meet  together,  if  but  the  two  or 
the  three,  and  ica't  for  the  Divine  blessing. 
Even  should  the  first  experiences  of  such  meet- 
ings be  dryness  and  nothingness  this  should 
not  discourage.  The  blessed  Jesus  uttered  a 
parable  for  theencouragementof  perseverance, 
the  import  of  which  is,  that  if  the  "Unjust 
Judge,"  "who  feared  not  God  neither  re- 
garded man,"  was  moved  by  the  importunity  of 
a  poor  widow  to  grant  her  request,  how  much 
more  will  our  Heavenly  Father  satisfy  the 
sincere  desires  of  His  children,  if  in  patience 
and  simple  dependence  they  wait  His  ap- 
pointed time. 

These  small  gatherings,  where  individuals 
come  together  from  a  common  feeling  of  want, 
seem  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  a  bless- 
ing is  annexed,  better  than  large  gatherings 
where  there  is  much  vocal  ministry.  There 
has  long  been  a  feeling  among  the  younger 
class  amongst  us  that  our  religious  meetings, 
as  now  constituted,  leave  unsupplied  a  very 
important  want,  to  wit :  that  close  religious 
intercourse  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  experienced  and  the 
inexperienced,  which  intercourse  is  only 
possible  in  small  companies.  They  feel  that 
our  large  mixed  meetings,  our  ministers  gal- 
leries and  long  sermons  divide  the  assembly 
too  much  into  speakers  and  listeners  ;  and 
thus  people  go  to  meeting  to  hear  this  or  the 
other  minister,  accordingas  preference  dictates, 
rather  than  to  seek  at  the  one  fountain  for  a 
common  blessing.  No  immediate  change  in  the 
organization  of  our  meetings,  even  if  such 
could  be  made,  would  supply  the  want  al- 
luded to.  Individual  faithfulness  alone  can 
give  tenable  ground  in  religious  progress.  If 
our  dear  young  Friends,  who  sincerely  feel  the 
want  of  strengthening  religious  intercourse, 
would  not  attempt  too  hastily  to  supply  it  by 
joining  other  religious  societies  where  more  of 
it  appears  to  prevail,  they  might  find  in  a 
state  of  waiting  and  quietness,  not  only  a  deep- 
ening and  strengthening  of  their  own  spirit- 
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ual  life,  but  also  a  way  opened  by  which  they 
would  be  instrumental  in  helping  their  own 
Society  to  advance. 

DIED. 

ANDREWS. — At  his  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  13th  ult.,  Joseph  B.  Andrews,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

RICH. — On  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  Esther 
L.,  daughter  of  John  G.  and  the  late  Ljdia  Rich,  in 
the  35th  year  of  her  age.;  a  member  of  Fishing 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Millville, 
Co!  u  m  hi  a  Co.,  Pa. 

HOAGr. — At  her  residence  Rensselaerville,  Al- 
bany Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  of  Sixth  month,  1869, 
Catherine  F.  Hoag,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Hoag, 
in  the  86th  year  of  her  age  ;  member  of  Rensselaer- 
ville Monthly  Meeting. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.  11th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,         3  P.M. 

;'    "    1Kb,  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"    "      "  Jerusalem,   "  3^- P.M. 

"    "      "  Schuylkill,  Pa.,        3  " 

"    "      "  Galen,  N.  Y  ,  3  " 

FIRST  -  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "Tlie  Association  of 
Friynds  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting" 
will  beheld  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Salem,  N.J., 
on  Seventh-day,  Seventh  month  17th,  at  11  A"M. 
All  schools  within  its  limits  are  desired  to  send  re- 
ports and  appoint  delegates.  Business  of  general 
interest  will  be  transacted,  and  the  different  meth- 
ods of  conducting  infant  and  other  classes  consid- 
ered. All  who  feel  an  interest  are  invited  to  attend 
and  participate.  Friends  of  Salem  have  kindly 
extended  an  invitation  to  those  who  attend  to  re- 
main over  First-day,  thus  giving  more  time  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  also  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  full  attendance. 

The  Steamer  "  Reybold"  leaves  Arch  St.  wharf, 
Philadelphia,  at  2|  P.M.,  Sixth  day  afternoon,  and 
Salem  on  Second-day,  at  7  A.M.  West  Jersey  R.R. 
from  foot  of  Market  St.  at  8  A.M.  and  3£  P.M.  ;  re- 
turn at  6.45  A.M.  and  3  P.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening  at  S  o'clock,  at  Salem. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr  ,  )  /v 
FjMMA  Worrkll,       j  ' 

For  Friends'  1  i.tellitfenor. 
GENESSEJS  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  con- 
vened at  the  naual  time  on  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing, Sixtli  month  12th,  1869,  and  Friends 
were  favored  with  a  solid  season  of  reverent 

waiting,  during  which  living  testimonies  were 
home  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Power 
which  the  Psalmist  declared  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  righteous  t  hroughout  all  gen- 
erations.    While  vacant  seats,  occasioned  by 

the  departure  of  dear  Friends  since  last  meet 

ing  toget  her,  was  a  cause  of  solemn  reflection, 
Others  coming  in  to  (ill   their  places  was  a 

source  of  much  comfort.  The  usual  business 
coming  before  this  department  of  Society  was 

transacted  in  much  harmony  and  love,  under 
which  the  meeting  closed.  (  >n  Kirs!  day.  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  particularly  tin1 


youth,  attended  the  public  meeting,  in  which 
several  lively  testimonies  flowed  forth  from 
deeply-concerned  minds,  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  particu- 
larly the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Those 
meetings  seem  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts. 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  discipline  assembled.  A  very  precious 
solemnity  was  felt  to  cover  the  assembly, 
under  which  the  Clerk  opened  the  meeting, 
called  the  representatives,  and  read  the  re- 
ports from  the  subordinate  branches.  Epistles 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspond- 
ence with  this  were  read,  furnishing  evidence 
of  a  lively  interest  in  each  other's  welfare. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  replies  ; 
also  several  other  committees  on  various  sub- 
jects claimed  attention. 

On  Third-day,  the  state  of  the  Society,  as 
brought  up  in  the  reports  in  answers  to  the 
queries,  was  feelingly  entered  into,  calling 
forth  much  salutary  advice  and  counsel. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, together  with  the  Joint  Committee's  re- 
port from  some  of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  was  read, 
(with  open  shutters)  to  both  men  and  women's 
meeting,  producing  a  sensation  of  joy,  coupled 
with  fear.  The  committee  was  reappointed 
and  encouraged  to  labor  in  the  concern  with 
those  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, were  held  in  the  three  meeting  houses 
near  by,  much  to  edification. 

On  Fifth-day,  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting 
School  was  read;  and  although  way  did  not 
open  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school,  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
were  encouraged  to  labor  therein  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods,  and  not  sutler  this 
subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  be  lost. 
A  proposition  was  received  from  women  s 
meeting  for  the  reestablish  ment  of  the  First  - 
day  afternoon  meeting  for  worship,  (which 
had,  for  several  years,  been  discontinued,) 
at  the  time  and  place  of  bidding  this  Yearly 
Meeting,    which     was    muted     With,  The 

reports  of  different   committees,  as  also  a 

minute  embracing  some  of  tin1  exercises  ot 
this  meeting,  with  one  general  epistle  to  other 
Yearly   Meetings,  were  read,  and  separately 

considered.  Aifcer  whieh  the  Clerk  read  the 
closing  minute,  followed  by  a  very  solemn 
pause,  under  which  the  meeting  closed  with 
feelings  of  thankfulness.  W.  EL 

Many  of  the  waves  of  trouble,  like  those  of 
the  ocean,  Will,  if  We  await  them  calmly, 
break  at  our  feet  and  disappear. 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  above 
Nearly  Meeting  (Men's)  have  just  been  re- 
ceived. As  they  have  probably  been  widely 
circulated,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  at  this 
late  period  to  give  very  copious  extracts. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
joint  Committee  appointed  last  year,  to  visit 
our  subordinate  Meetings,  for  their  strength 
and  encouragement,  to  wit: 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Sub- 
ordinate Meetings, 

Report,  That  nearly  all  the  Meetings  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing have  been  visited  by  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee. And  although  in  many  places,  from 
various  causes,  the  Meetings  have  become 
very  small,  there  has  been  evidence  furnished 
that  there  still  exists  a  living  seed,  that  has 
been  refreshed  and  encouraged  by  the  labors 
of  this  Committee,  as  well  as  that  "of  last  year. 
We  are  not  without  hope  that  the  interest  and 
care  of  this  Meeting,  in  the  appointment  of 
these  Committees,  will  result  in  awakening  a 
greater  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  and  the  highly  inportant  tes- 
timonies given  it  to  bear. 

While  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  alone 
means  of  preservation,  for  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations, is  "  the  Grace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation,"  yet  we  feel  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  His- 
tory of  this  People,  and  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  provisions  of  good  order, 
established  for  its  government. 

We  also  desire  that  the  energies  of  the 
young  and  the  vigor  of  more  advanced  age, 
may  find  proper  exercise  within  our  Zion, 
under  the  sanctifying  power  of  Wisdom  from 
above.  For,  as  said  the  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, "there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  operations ;  but  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all." 

In  concluding  our  labor  of  love,  we  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  the  servant  faileth  not 
of  his  reward.  And  the  desire  has  been  raised, 
that  the  work,  which  has  been  begun  (we 
trust  under  .Divine  direction)  may  continue 
to  have  a  place  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  ex- 
ercised for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Truth. 

The  report  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee 
Was  satisfactory;  and  this  Meeting  sympa- 
thized in  the  hope  expressed  that  their  labors 
had  been  and  would  be  productive  of  good. 
And  although  the  Committee  was  released 
from  further  service  as  a  Committee,  yet  con- 


cerned Friends  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  in- 
dividual faithfulness,  to  the  pointings  of  duty 
in  carrying  out  this  important  concern. 

A  Committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
was  appointed  "on  the  Indian  Concern." 

This  Committee  is  to  report  annually  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  a  statement  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  proposition  from  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, that  this  Committee  be  authorized  to 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  an  amount  not  exceeding  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars  ($500,)  to  defray  any  expenses 
that  they  may  incur  in  carrying  out  the  be- 
novolent  intentions  of  the  Meeting,  was  united 
with,  and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay 
the  Committee's  drafts  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding that  sum. 

In  appointing  the  Committee  to  engage  in 
this  important  service,  a  deep  feeling  pre- 
vailed of  the  responsibility  which  rested  on 
our  Society  in  the  acceptance  of  this  impor- 
tant trust,  so  generously  reposed  in  us  by  the 
Government  of  our  Country;  and  desires 
were  raised  that  the  Committee,  in  all  their 
movements,  may  seek  for  that  Wisdom  which 
alone  can  enable  them  to  carry  it  out,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  subjects  that  are  meas- 
urably entrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  the  honor 
of  Truth ;  and  thereby  also  to  show  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  us  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. 

A  proposition  was  made,  that  the  reports 
that  have  been  sent  up  from  our  subordinate 
Meetings,  in  regard  to  our  members  accept- 
ing offices  of  profit  and  honor  in  the  Govern- 
ment, be  hereafter  discontinued.  On  con- 
sideration, the  proposition  was  united  with, 
and  our  subordinate  Meetings  were  authorized 
to  discontinue  such  reports  in  future. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  some  of 
the  exercises  of  the  Meeting,  to  be  sent  down 
to  our  subordinate  Meetings  and  absent  mem- 
bers, is  herewith  appended  : 

"  Through  the  condescending  goodness  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  been  permit- 
ted to  meet  again  in  this,  our  Annual  Assem- 
bly, and  enabled  to  transact  the  affairs  of  So- 
ciety in  much  harmony  and  brotherly  love, 
and  in  this  feeling  our  dear  absent  Brethren 
have  been  affectionately  remembered,  with 
fervent  desires  that  they  may  be  found  faith- 
ful in  the  support  of  those  important  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  in  the  Truth  :  amongst 
which  stands  pre-eminent  that  God  is  the 
teacher  of  His  people  Himself ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  Apostle,  who  in  writing  to 
his  brethren  said,  '  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you,  but  as  the  anointing  teacheth  you 
all  things,  which  is  truth  and  no  lie.' 

The  non-attendance  of  meetings  for  worship 
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;  and  discipline,  by  so  many  of  our  members, 
I  as  exhibited  in  the  accounts  from  our  subor- 
dinate meetings,  has   been  the  occasion  of 
much  exercise;  and  a  renewed  concern  was 
felt,  that  this  affecting  weakness  might  not 
be  a  cause  of  discouragement  to  the  livingly 
|  concerned  members,  but  rather  that  it  may 
i  tend  to  stimulate  them  in  a  continuance  of 
\  this  most  excellent  practice,  which  we  feel  to 
be  not  only  a  duty  but  a  precious  privilege 
L  also.    Then  will  the  hands  of  all  wTho  are 
I  rightly  concerned  be  strengthened  to  persuade 
I  and  admonish,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  those  who 
give  occasion  for  concern,  and  come  not  up 
j  with  us  to  these  our '  solemn  feasts.'  Although 
we  must  acknowledge  that  a  living  Gospel 
i  Ministry  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  church,  yet 
r  let  us  when  assembled  in  our  respective  ineet- 
;  ings  for  social  religious  worship  be  not  anxi- 
ous regarding  vocal  ministry,  but  endeavor 
to  have  our  minds  centered  upon  the  blessed 
<Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  promised,  that 
f  whether  there  be  few  or  many,  if  gathered  in 
His  name,  He  will  be  in  their  midst.    A  feel- 
I  ing  caution  was  expressed  to  those  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  that 
(the  example  of  these  may  be  such  as  to  give 
no  occasion  of  stumbling  to  the  lukewarm 
[and  indifferent.   For,  as  said  the  Divine  Mas- 
ker: 'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
jDo  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles?" 

!  When  we  love  the  Lord  with  all  our  heart 
mind,  might,  and  strength,  as  the  first  com- 
imandment  enjoins,  we  shall  witness  a  quali- 
fication to  fulfil  the  second  injunction,  to  love 
pur  neighbor  as  ourselves.  'By  this,'  said 
bur  Great  Pattern,  '  shall  all  men  know  ye 
me  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  unto 
mother.'  Then  would  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
i  ind  the  bond  of  peace  be  preserved. 

The  value  of  the  guarded  training  of  our 
Ifouth  was  impressively  adverted  to.  And 
[parents  were  most  affection  atly  addressed,  to 
joe  very  watchful  how  they  yield  a  ready  oom- 
jbliance  to  the  natural  pleadings  of  their  off- 
spring, to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  a  fading 
j.vorld.  The  bitter  pang  would  be  spared  in 
lifter-consideration,  when  the  solemn  query 
shall  be  heard,  'where  are  the  Jambs  I  commit- 
|ed  to  thy  care  in  the  wilderness  ?" 
I  The  consequences  affecting  our  immortal 
tnterests  by  visiting  places  of  diversion  were 
pathetically  dwelt  upon.  That  brief  hour  of 
Ixistence,  which  the  longest  life  may  repre- 
sent, is  far  too  transient  to  be  imperiled  by  con- 
pet  with  those  lusts,  which  war  againsl  the 
on  I. 

\  A  warning  voice  has  been  heard  in  behalf 
[If  our  testimony  against  a  mercenary  priest* 
hood. 

I  The  number  of  instances  presented  of  mar 


riages  performed  by  their  assistance,  has 
caused  mourning  to  concerned  minds. 

The  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
has  received  attention,  and  though  measura- 
bly clear,  we  were  invited  to  continued  watch- 
fulness in  relation  thereto. 

Our  testimony  against  bearing  arms  and 
complying  with  military  requisitions  has 
given  rise  to  lively  exercise  for  its  continued 
support. 

We  are  impressively  desired  to  seek  the 
spirit  of  meekness  in  our  treatment  of  offend- 
ers, which  would  make  their  reclamation  our 
primary  object.  Though  when  such  labor  is 
ineffectual,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
vine Master,  to  issue  our  testimony  of  disunity. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  a  letter  from 
our  friend  Samuel  M.  Janney,  recently  re- 
ceived by  a  friend  of  this  city,  from  which  we 
have  made  some  extracts.  We  hope  in  a  future 
number  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
council  with  the  Winnebagoes,  to  which  his 
letter  refers.  Eds. 

THE  INDIANS. 
Omaha,  Neb..  6th  mo.  18th,  1869. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  appre- 
ciate the  sympathy  of  Friends  and  feel  very 
desirous  that  we  may  be  able,  with  Divine  as- 
sistance, so  to  shape  our  course  as  to  give 
satisfaction.  I  fear  that  some  will  be  looking 
for  immediate  results,  or  at  least  for  a  very 
decided  improvement  within  the  present  year. 
Such  persons  should  remember  that  it  is  a 
very  long  and  tedious  process  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  people,  and  introduce  among 
savages  the  customs  and  ideas  of  civilization. 
We  should  remember  how  many  centuries  it 
took  to  civilize  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
and  how  easily  some  of  the  whites  on  our 
frontiers  relapse  into  barbarism. 

I  have  visited  only  three  of  the  agencies  ; 
those  lor  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Omahas,  and 
the  Pawnees.  With  each  of  Lhese  tribes  1 
held  a  council,  and  addressed  them  on  sub- 
jects I  thought  pertained  to  their  temporal 
well';! re  :ind  their  eternal  interests.  Their  re- 
plies were  respectful  and  satisfactory.  They 
are  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  having  Friends  for  their  care-takers.  They 
call  the  agent  Father,  the  superintendent 
Grandfather,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (treat  Father,  or  Oreat -grand  fat  her. 
Of  these  three  tribes  the  N\  innebagoes  are.  I 
suppose,  the  best  informed,  but  the  most  de- 
moralized ;  the  Omahas  the  most  orderly  ami 
virtuous,  and  the  rawness  the  RlOSl  warlike. 
The  last  mentioned  are  less  civilized  than  the 
others,  but  they  have  one  redeeming  charac- 
teristic, they  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  and 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  on  their  rvser- 
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■Ration.  The  Omahas  are  a  fine  looking  set 
of  men ;  tall  and  straight,  with  Roman  noses 
and  generally  good  countenances.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  handsome  Indian  woman, 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Winnebago  reser- 
vation, there  was  assembled  near  the  agency 
house  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  met  to  witness  a  "squaw's 
game  of  ball."  We  expressed  our  wish  to 
see  it,  and  went  on  to  the  house  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  came  back  to  the  place 
where  the  Indians  were,  but  the  squaws  had 
finished  their  game  and  some  persons  thought 
they  were  rather  averse  to  our  being  witnesses 
of  it.  I  was  told  it  was  somewhat  of  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  and  was  gotten  up  on  ac- 
count of  an  Indian  boy  being  killed  unin- 
tentionally by  one  of  his  comrades.  The 
parents  of  the  deceased  had  received  from  the 
parents  of  the  boy  who  killed  him  a  present 
that  was  considered  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  the  deed. 

It  is  said  they  always  feast  and  sing  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family  or  band. 
The  tribes  are  divided  into  bands,  and  each 
band  is  led  by  a  chief.  He  receives  for  his 
band  the  goods  or  rations  of  food  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  chiefs 
are  appointed  by  the  Indian  agents  and  may 
be  deposed  by  them. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  a  code  of  laws  pre- 
pared for  them,  I  believe,  by  Col.  H.  B.  Den- 
man,  late  superintendent.  The  code  is  brief 
and  simple,  and  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet  in 
English.  The  chiefs  are  the  judges,  and  they 
have  a  police  force  of  Indians  paid  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  I  witnessed  a  trial  of  a 
woman  accused  of  robbing  a  store  at  the 
agency.  It  was  conducted  with  gravity  and 
decorum  ;  the  chiefs  sitting  in  a  row  upon  a 
bench  in  the  open  air,  the  interpreter  near 
them,  the  criminal  seated  fronting  them,  the 
superintendent  and  agent  with  other  white 
persons  on  benches,  and  a  circle  of  Indians 
seated  on  the  ground  or  lying  down,  some  of 
them  squaws  with  their  papooses  tied  to  a 
board.  The  accused  confessed  her  guilt,  and 
said  no  one  was  concerned  in  the  robbery  but 
herself,  which  was  much  doubted.  The  goods 
had  nearly  all  been  found  and  restored  to 
their  owners. 

There  are  fourteen  chiefs,  and  nine  are  re- 
quired for  a  quorum  "  on  the  bench  ;"  but 
there  were  only  seven  present,  and  they  had 
to  defer  judgment  to  another  sitting.  They 
have  a  jail,  and  I  was  asked  whether  she 
should  be  committed,  but  the  police  came 
forward  and  offered  to  take  care  of  her  and 
be  responsible  for  her  appearance  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  court,  which  was  agreed  to.  She 
has  since  been  sentenced  to  twenty  days  im- 
prisonment, and  is  now  in  jail.  Many  Indians 


being  present,  notice  was  given  that  a  council 
would  be  held  the  next  morning,  and  so 
ended  my  first  day  among  the  Indians. 

To-morrow  afternoon  (Seventh-day)  I  ex- 
pect to  go  out  sixteen  miles  to  Fort  Calhoun, 
where  there  is  a  settlement  of  some  six  or 
seven  families  who  sympathize  with  Friends 
and  wish  to  attend  a  meeting.  I  feel  it  right 
to  appoint  one  for  First-day  next. 

There  are  Friends  and  friendly  people  here 
who  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  attend  a 
Friends'  meeting,  and  I  expect  to  hold  one  at 
our  house  as  soon  as  we  get  settled. 

I  have  engaged  to  rent  a  house  which  is 
now  being  built.  It  was  begun  last  weekend 
is  to  be  ready  for  us  in  three  weeks  from  to- 
morrow— say  7th  mo.  10th.  It  is  to  be  two 
stories  and  have  eight  rooms ;  it  is  now  so  far 
advanced  that  the  roof  will  probably  be  on 
it  in  three  days. 

In  travelling  from  one  of  the  agencies  I 
passed  by  a  town  called  Blair,  having  some 
forty  or  fifty  houses  that  were  only  two  months 
old.  The  lots  were  sold  at  auction  in  the  3d 
month  last.  They  are  a  fast  people  here,  and 
go  with  a  rush.  The  land  is  mostly  prairie, 
some  of  it  level,  but  much  of  it  beautifully 
rolling,  as  rich  as  land  can  be,  and  covered 
with  high  waving  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
The  Indian  reservations  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful lands  I  have  seen.  S.  M.  J. 


A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Omaha  Agency,  6th  mo.  11th,  1869. 
Having  some  business  near  Logan  Creek, 
about  20  miles  distant  from  the  Agency,  I 
set  out  yesterday  in  a  light  vehicle,  with  a 
friend,  to  take  a  trip  across  the  prairie  to  the 
point  we  wished  to  reach.  After  travelling 
about  a  mile  on  thesmooth  post  road  towards 
Omaha,  we  struck  into  an  Indian  trail  that 
led  in  the  direction  we  wished  to  go.  As 
every  one  may  not  know  exactly  what  an  In- 
dian trail  is  like,  I  will  try  to  describe  it. 
When  these  people  go  out  on  their  customary 
hunts,  or  to  visit  a  neighboring  tribe,  they  set 
out  in  a  string  across  the  country,  following 
one  after  another,  whether  it  be  on  their 
ponies  or  on  foot.  This,  after  a  while,  wears 
quite  a  deep  path  through  the  thick  grass  of 
the  prairie,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  being 
deepened  somewhat  by  the  washing  of  the 
rain,  becomes  difficult  to  travel  in.  Another 
path  is  then  started  about  the  distance  of  a 
carriage  track  from  the  other,  and  running  al- 
most as  parallel  as  the  track  of  one  carriage 
wheel  is  to  another.  The  second  track  after  a 
while  is  abandoned  for  the  same  reason,  and 
another  and  another  is  started;  until  in] 
some  places  six  or  eis:ht  of  these  paths 
may  be  seen  winding  along  over  the  slop- 
ing swells  of  the  prairie.     This  is  an  In- 
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•diaii  trail.  After  following  this  track  over 
the  rolling  prairie  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Logan  Creek,  at  a  point  near  where  it 
enters  the  Omaha  Reservation.  The  land 
adjoining  this  Reservation  is  being  rapidly 
taken  up  by  settlers,  whose  little  shanties  were 
dotted  along  the  valley  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
their  sturdy  ox  teams  stringing  along  in  the 
distance,  patiently  toiling  as  the  keen  plow 
rolled  over  thin  slices  of  the  tough  and 
luxuriant  sward  of  the  prairie.  This  is  the 
season  of  breaking,  as  it  is  called,  which 
means  a  preparation  of  the  ground  for  next 
year's  crop,  by  turning  over  slices  of  the 
sward  to  the  depth  of  about  2  or  2}  inches. 
The  following  spring  the  grass  and  roots  hav- 
ing decayed,  the  ground  is  deeply  plowed  and 
is  then  ready  to  be  planted  with  corn,  or 
sown  with  spring  wheat. 

One  of  the  first  ideas  that  impresses  a 
stranger  when  he  sees  a  broad  expanse  of 
land,  without  a  twig  of  any  kind  of  wood  as 
thick  as  a  pipe  stem,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  this, — what  is  to  be  done  for  ma- 
terials for  fuel  and  fencing  ? 

This  problem  is  easily  solved.  rnhe  pre- 
vailing timber,  where  any  is  found,  (and  this 
is  generally  along  the  streams),  is  cotton - 
wood.  These  trees  grow  to  a  great  size.  The 
foliage  is  very  beautiful.  The  leaf  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a  Lombardy  popular.  The 
wood  is  rather  soft,  somewhat  tough,  and  not 
very  durable.  For  fuel  it  is  rather  inferior 
to  oak  wood.  The  great  redeeming  feature  in 
this  variety  of  tree  is  its  rapid  growth  and 
tenacity  of  life. 

At  the  valley  of  Logan  Creek  we  met  with 
an  intelligent  settler,  who  showed  us  a  planta- 
tion he  had  set  out  to  raise  a  supply  of  fencing 
materials  and  fuel. 

The  sets  were  planted  the  previous  spring. 
They  were  then  very  small.  He  said  he 
carried  2000  of  them  in  a  horse  bucket.  At 
little  over  a  year  old  they  had  grown  to  the 
were  from  1  inch  to  1] 
At  4  years  old  they 
largo  enough  for  a  fence  rail,  and  when  0 
rears  old  t  hey  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
pel.  The  seed  of  the  cottonwood  is  enveloped 
n  a  light  cotton  tuff,  whence  its  name 
>ri  gin  ales. 

This  little  winged  messenger  is  carried  by 
,he  winds  to  a  great  distance,  and  readily 
germinates  and  takes  root  whenever  it  finds 
l  favorable  position.  Along  the  Missouri 
ralley  they  casta  up  by  lie-  million,  and  are 
lulled  up  by  the  roots  and  set  out  Ln  a  plan* 
iation,  about  as  far  asunder  as  corn-hills, 
imd  cultivated  in  the  same  way  for  about  2 
f  ^ears,  after  which  they  will  take  care  of  them- 


leiglit  of  8  feet  and 
aches  in  thickness. 


selves.  The  object  of  cultivating  them,  when 
small,  is  to  keep  down  the  grass,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  running  through  them  and 
destroying  the  plantation  ;  for  be  it  known 
that  King  fire  sweeps  over  the  prairies  here 
like  a  destroying  angel,  at  least  once  a  year ; 
and  woe  unto  the  hapless  settler  who  has  not 
burned  a  belt  round  his  buildings,  or  his 
stacks  of  grain  or  hay. 

This  may  seem  like  rather  a  dry  detail 
when  coming  from  a  country  so  fraught  at 
this  time  with  stirring  events,  and  so  rich  in 
interest  with  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
civilization  and  improvement  of  the  poor  In- 
dians, and  the  development  of  the  fruits  of  the 
"  Quaker  Policy."  As  this  is  a  large  subject, 
I  will  defer  my  remarks  for  another  occasion, 
and  content  myself  with  saying  that  we  have 
an  interesting  field  of  labor  among  the 
Omahas,  and  are  content  with  our  allot- 
ment. Arrangements  are  already  made  to 
allot  to  them  their  lands  in  severalty,  which 
is  properly  considered  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  steps  towards  their  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement. 

E.  Painter, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


THE  REWARD. 


BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEK 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachlul  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 
Who  bears  no  trace  of  passion's  evil  force  ? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  remorse  ? — 

Who  does  not  cast 
On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory's  book, 
At  times,  a  sad  and  half-reluctant  look, 

Regretful  of  the  Past  ? 
Alas! — the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished  for  good  undone  j 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall  ; 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Are  we  alway. 
Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  t£  he  was. 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow-men  ? 
If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  Sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin, — 

If  he  hath  b  ut 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and.  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  ol  his  oreed 

Or  home,  hath  bent, 
lie  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  while  he  cives 
The  praise  to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart. 
He  gases  backward,  and  with  hone  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  nevermore 

Can  henceforth  part. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 

god's  letters. 

BY  Z A. IDEE  PARIS. 
Beautiful  butter  cups — letters  of  gold — 
The  Father  hath  painted  on  hillside  and  wold  ; 
And  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  lilac  buds  blow 
Where  are  daffodils  fair,  and  lilies  of  snow. 
And  deep  in  the  wood  there  is  lettering,  too, 
Of  aneraonies  white,  and  violets  blue, 
Of  trailing  arbutus,  and  delicate  fern, 
Till  later,  the  crimson  lobelias  burn. 
And  holy  and  sweet  are  the  words  that  they  spell — 
These  wonderful  letters  God  writeth  so  well — 
Which  angels  are  singing,  which  song  birds  have 
caught, 

Which   Heaven    is   dropping   in  man's  troubled 
thought  ; 

Which  nature  is  shouting  in  anthem  so  grand : 
"  God  is  love  !  He  is  love  !"  all  over  the  land. 
Then  echo  it  softly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
And  hearts  shall  own  blossoms  from  Christ's  pre- 
cious seed  ; 

The  winter  shall  pass,  and   the  spring-time  be 
given, 

And  the  summer  be   peace,  in  God's  beautiful 
Heaven  ! 


CHINESE  CHARITIES. 

That  benevolent  societies  are  found  in  a 
heathen  land  may  appear  strange  to  Western 
readers  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  exist  in 
China  in  numbers  and  variety  hardly  ex- 
ceeded in  Christian  lands.  In  comparing 
these  institutions  with  those  of  the  West,  one 
is  also  struck  with  a  similarity  which  exists 
in  their  nature  and  objects.  We  have  here 
orphan  asylums,  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows,  as  well  as  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, public  hospitals,  and  free  schools,  to- 
gether with  other  kindred  institutions  more 
peculiarly  Chinese  in  their  character.  Moral 
tracts  are  also  distributed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  

Orphan  asylums  are  found  in  almost  every 
city,  and  frequently  in  country  villages.  They 
are  established  by  a  wealthy  individual,  or 
several  individuals  associated  together,  and 
are  sometimes  supported  by  a  permanent 
fund,  or  the  proceeds  of  lands  given  for  that 
purpose.  Most  children  brought  to  these  es- 
tablishments are  infants  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  support  them.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  girls.  They  are  put  in  the  charge 
of  foster-mothers,  who  generally  live  at  their 
own  homes,  and  are  required  to  present  them 
for  inspection  at  the  asylum  every  half- 
month,  when  they  receive  their  regular  sti- 
pend. When  the  children  are  about  two 
years  old  they  are  brought  back  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  several  are  put  under  the  care 
of  one  nurse.  When  they  have  arrived  at  a 
suitable  age,  boys  are  put  out  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades,  or  sent  to  free  schools  ;  girls 
are  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  as  wives.  Children  of 
both  sexes,  however,  are  not  unfrequently 


adopted,  and  treated  by  their  benefactors  a 

their  own  

In  Hang-chow,  the  provincial  capital  of 
Chekiang,  I  found  in  connection  with  a  vari- 
ety of  benevolent  institutions,  an  Asylum  for 
Old  Men,  in  which  I  became  particularly  in- i 
terested,  and  which  I  frequently  visited.  It 
contained,  in  18-)9,  about  five  hundred  in-, 
mates.  The  building  was  large,  the  benefici- 
aries were  made  very  comfortable,  and  every-! 
thing  connected  with  the  establishment  was^ 
carried  on  with  as  much  order  and  system  as- 
in  our  own  country.  In  addition  to  an  im- 
mense dining-room,  kitchen  and  sleeping,' 
apartments,  conveniences  were  afforded  im 
separate  buildings  for  making  different  arti-i- 
cles  of  handicraft,  and  the  inmates  were  att 
liberty  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  chose; 
working  at  some  trade,  and  to  make  such  usej 
as  they  pleased  of  whatever  they  might  earn  j 

in  this  way  

Societies  for   affording   pecuniary  aid  to 
widows  are  very  common,  and  exist  either  in-i^ 
dependency  or  in  connection  with  societies 
embracing  several  distinct  objects  conjointly. | 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband,^ 
the  widow  receives  a  larger  stipend  than  at 
any  subsequent  time,  in  order  to  assist  her  ina 
providing  for  her  young  children.    This  aMj 
lowance  is  gradually  diminished  ;  and  as  old 
age  approaches,  women  of  this  class,  if  they 
have  no  children  able  to  support  them,  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  another  establish-* 
ment  which  provides  for  the  wants  of  the^ 
aged  and  infirm.    When  a  respectable  and! 
worthy  widow  is  in  want,  and  the  limitedi 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  public  asylum&i 
is  complete,  private  individuals  frequently!] 
make  contributions  to  afford  relief  in  thesfll 
particular  cases.    The  peculiar  interest  felt  ir  J 
this  class  of  woman  is  due  to  the  views  of  thels 
Chinese  respecting  the  disreputableness  of  the  jt 
second  marriages  of  widows.    Among  thcila 
poor,  and  in  case  of  widows  who  have  no  chillwi 
dren  to  depend  upon  in  after-life,  a  second  r 
marriage  is  allowable,  though  the  opposite  a 
course  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highes-  t 
commendation  as  honorable  and  meritorious  j 
The  ground  for  this  feeling  seems  to  be  re*'  c 
spect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  hus  h 

band  

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  medicine  Li  b 
quite  common  in  China.  In  the  summe:1  ii 
especially,  certain  remedies  much  prized  b^  n 
the  people  may  be  obtained  free  of  charg  i 
from  societies  which  include  this  among  othe. 
objects  for  which  they  are  instituted.  Ther  » 
is  a  very  common  mode  of  practicing  the  heal  a 
ing  art,  professedly  from  benevolent  motives  t 
in  which  a  selfish  motive  is  too  apparent  x 
Notices  may  continually  be  seen  placarded  i;  k 
public  places  calling  the  attention  of  the  pub  \ 
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lie  to  some  distinguished  personage  of  the  Es- 
eulapian  school  who  has  learned  his  art  at 
I  the  capital,  or  from  some  foreigner,  or  from 
I  some  distinguished  native  practitioner,  or  by 
j .  communication  with  the  genii,  who  is  desirous 
i  of  relieving  those  who  are  in  a  condition  of 
it  suffering  and  distress,  and  will  give  them  an 
I-  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  his  knowl- 
i  edge  and  skill  without  charge,  except  for  the 
1  cost  of  medicine. 

is  A  new  enterprise,  originated  a  few  years 
u :  since  in  the  city  of  Suchow,  has  since 
a-  been  introduced  into  other  places,  which  can- 
ig  not  but  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest, 
in  Its  express  object  is  "  the  suppression  of  im- 
1  moral  books."  This  enterprise  has  also 
at  gained  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the 
se  authorities,  and  has  already  done  much  to- 
j  wards  checking  the  influence  of  this  source  of 
j  demoralization.  The  people  are  not  only  re- 
quested, but  required  to  bring  such  books  as 
to  have  been  prohibited  to  the  head-quarters  of 
j  this  society,  where  they  receive  an  equivalent 
is  for  them  in  money.  Not  only  books,  but  the 
ly  stereotyped  blocks  from  which  they  are  printed, 
id  are  thus  collected  at  a  great  expense,  and  all 
a!  are  together,  at  stated  times,  committed  to 
in  the  flames.  Several  of  the  celebrated  stand- 
al  ard  novels  of  China,  which  in  a  moral  point 
)1(  of  view  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
iej  some  of  the  popular  literature  of  our  own 
in  country,  have  fallen  under  the  ban  of  this  so- 
i\  ciety,  and  cannot  now  be  obtained  without 
till  great  trouble  and  expense.  Instances  have 
A  occurred  in  which  booksellers  who  have  con- 
tei  tinued  to  sell  immoral  works  in  the  face  of 
I  these  regulations,  have  become  obnoxious  to 
tlj  public  authority,  and  incurred  a  great  sacri- 

ies  tiee  of  reputation  and  property  

til  There  are  in  Chinese  cities  public  asylums, 
tlx  sustained  at  the  expense. of  Government,  con- 
tin  taining  a  limited  number  of  diseased  and  dis- 
til ibled  poor,  who  receive  a  daily  allowance  in- 
hil  efficient  for  their  support,  and  eke  out  the 
oni  remainder  of  their  living  by  begging.  They 
i  ire  more  successful  than  others,  as  they  carry 
ha  die  evidence  of  their  misfortunes  in  their 
ouj  physical  infirmities,  and  some  of  them  amass 
A  considerable  property.  These  also  have  their 
1ms  leads  or  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  brokers 
ind  billshavers.  They  sometimes  buy  bad 
iei  nils  at  a  discount,  and  collect  them  by  attack* 
me  ng  the  house  of  the  delinquent  debtor  with 
lb  n  army  of  beggars,  until  he  is  glad  to  get  rid 
arg  f  them  by  paying  it. 

>(]]{  The  most  popular  of  the  benevolent  inst  il  u- 
hei  ions  Ningpo,  and  the  one  having  by  far  tin 
l,ea  trgest  income,  includes  a  variety  of  objects. 

jyci  t  has  a  fund  lor  providing  Coffins  for  the 

reQi  <>or,  a  fund  for  carrying  coffins  which  have 

elli  teen  thrown  carelessly  aside  to  some  suitable 

piil  lace  (br  interment,  and  one  for  collecting 


and  burying  again  human  bones  which  are 
found  exposed  to  view;  also  a  fund  for  pro- 
viding medicine  in  summer,  and  warm  clothes 
in  winter  ;  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  ; 
one  for  gathering  old  printed  paper,  and  the 
only  one  in  Ningpo,  for  suppressing  immoral 
books.  This  society  has  a  large  building, 
with  as  many  secretaries  and  superintendents 
as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  and  efficient 
carrying  on  of  its  extensive  operations. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of 
the  roads  and  fine  arch  bridges,  as  well  as 
the  public  buildings  of  China,  are  construct- 
ed by  voluntary  donations.  In  connection 
with  these  public  works  it  is  very  common  to 
see  stone  tablets  erected  containing,  the  name^ 
of  donors  and  the  amounts  of  their  subscrip- 
tions. 

Tea  is  in  many  places  provided  for  travel- 
lers, and  offered  gratuitously  in  resting  houses 
by  the  roadside.  Poor  scholars  are  furnished 
with  money  for  travelling  expenses  in  attend- 
ing literary  examinations. —  China  and  Chi- 
nese. 


It  is  the  sensualities,  the  earthliness  of 
those  who  give  the  tone  to  public  senti- 
ment, which  is  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount 
of  the  intemperance  of  the  poor. 

From  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
EARNED  PENNIES  AND  GIFT  PENNIES. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  stirring  boy  to  be 
contented  and  happy,  when  he  has  not  a  cent 
in  his  pocket.  Yet,  of  the  two  extremes,  it  ruins 
him  far  quicker  to  have  an  unstinted  supply 
of  spending  money,  which  costs  him  nothing. 

A  gentleman  who  had  ground  along  through 
his  childhood  in  extreme  poverty,  afterwards 
became  a  man  of  wealth.  Remembering  his 
own  early  days,  and  the  joy  which  chance 
dimes  and  quarters  gave  him,  he  determined 
that  his  boys  should  be  made  happy  by  most 
lavish  supplies  of  money.  He  failed  utterly 
in  making  them  happy,  and  two  now  lie  in 
drunkards'  graves,  while  a  third  is  rapidly 
tending  the  same  downward  road,  The  fourth 
has  failed  in  everything  he  has  undertaken, 
and  is  now  settled  down  on  a  little  farm  near 
his  father,  where  the  old  gentleman  can  keep 
his  eye  on  him. 

The  golden  mean  is  the  wise  course  in  this 
as  in  almost  everything  else.  Hut  to  have  a 
boy  fairly  appreciate  the  worth  of  money  he 
need 8  to  earn  it.  A  gentlemen  who  rose  to  a 
high  position  as  a  wealthy  merchant,  said  ho 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  chopping 
wood  at  twenty-five  cents  a  cord.  He  gained 
about  thirty  dollars  in  this  way.  and  when- 
ever he  Was  tempted  to  waste  a  quarter  on 
some  trifle  he  could  just  as  well  do  without, 
he  would  say  to  himself.  "There  goes  a  cord 
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of  wood."  It  served  as  a  powerful  check  to 
extravagance,  and  the  lesson  he  learned  from 
that  wood-chopping  experience  was  faithfully 
drilled  into  the  minds  of  a  succession  of  clerks 
who  came  under  his  influence,  thus  giving 
their  habits  a  bent  in  the  right  direction. 
Would  that  more  of  our  young  clerks  had 
similar  employers. 

Nobody  has  a  better  opportunity  to  place 
his  children  in  the  way  of  earning  something 
for  themselves  than  the  farmer.  A  little  plot 
of  ground  to  cultivate,  would  never  be  missed 
from  his  acres,  and  if  it  was  the  very  heart 
of  his  farm  that  was  thus  appropriated,  it 
would  more  than  pay  in  the  advantage  to  the 
childron.  The  finest  estate  you  can  hand 
down  to  them  would  be  worthless  without 
good  habits  and  principles.  You  may  well 
spend  all  your  income  in  forming  such  char- 
acters. To  form  right  characters  is  the  great 
object  of  our  existence  here,  not  the  addition 
of  field*  to  field,  as  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
Yet  how  few  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
this  subject  with  respect  to  their  children. 
To  get  the  largest  amount  of  work  out  of 
them  is  the  chief  consideration,  often  to  the 
sad  neglect  of  their  mental  culture. 

Work  which  the  child  is  forced  to  do  for 
the  profit  of  another  alone,  is  heartless  drudg- 
ery, but  if  the  stimulus  of  a  share  in  the 
profits  is  added  to  it,  what  a  spring  it  gives 
to  all  the  powers!  A  father  has  a  right  to 
look  for  help  from  his  boys,  proportioned  to 
their  strength,  while  they  are  dependent  upon 
him,  but  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  also  give  them 
a  proprietorship  in  something  about  the  place, 
and  he  has  bound  their  hearts  to  him  and  to 
their  home  with  a  double  cord. 

A  little  strawberry  bed  to  cultivate,  a  few 
dozen  blackberry  and  raspberry  bushes,  a 
patch  of  early  cabbages,  or  anything  that  can 
be  easily  marketed,  and  will  bring  them  in 
fair  returns,  is  sure  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
such  pursuits  which  is  worth  more  than  the 
money.  Then  a  boy  or  girl  is  richer  over  a 
fewT  shillings  they  have  earned  by  real  work 
than  over  the  same  number  of  dollars  which 
have  been  given  them.  Every  one  knows 
how  much  farther  earned  pennies  go  than  gift 
pennies. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  go  without  a 
luxury  that  we  have  the  money  to  buy,  than 
to  do  without  it  when  we  have  not  the  money. 
I3oys  don't  hanker  after  the  candy  in  shop 
windows  half  so  much  when  they  have  a  few 
pennies  in  their  pockets,  as  they  do  when 
they  havn't  a  copper  in  the  world. 

If  they  are  taught  the  great  lesson  of 
"  Spare  well,  spend  well,"  they  are  better  off 
with  a  little  money  than  without  it,  and  no- 
thing teaches  the  lesson  like  being  helped  to 
"earn  well."  J.  E.  McC. 


TTRMS. 

Fossil  Ivory. — Among  the  resources  of  our  new- 
territory  of  Alaska,  its  richness  in  fossil  ivory  is  not 
the  least  in  importance.  Several  localities  are 
known  to  abound  in  this  substance — the  tusks  of 
the  mammoth,  or  hairy  fossil  elephant.  The  ivory 
of  which  these  are  composed  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
for  many  purposes  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
the  living  elephants.  This  substance  is,  however, 
better  known  as  a  product  of  Siberia,  where  trade 
in  it  has  beeu  carried  on  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  tusks  obtained  weigh  from  100  to  450  pounds, 
becoming  smaller  to  the  northward,  but  increasing 
in  number  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  excite  the  pro- 
foundest  astonishment.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
of  one  of  the  Lac-how  islands  is  said  to  be  complete- 
ly covered  with  mammoth  bones.  Tusks  have  been 
brought  thence  for  hundreds  of  y* ars,  without  ap- 
parently reducing  the  supply  in  the  least.  About 
40,000  pounds  are  collected  annually  in  New  Si-j 
beria,  representing  at  least  300  mammoths,  so  that 
in  the  200  years  of  trade  with  that  country,  the  tusks 
ef  60,000  animals  must  have  been  collected.  Some  of 
the  tusks  are  so  large  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
remove  them  except  in  pieces.  They  are  found 
lying  either  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  be-j 
neath  it,  sometimes  buried  in  the  bogs,  or  heaped 
up  along  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  covered  with; 
sand,  or  frozen  in  the  cliffs  by  the  sea.  Entire 
skeletons  occur,  sometimes  singly,  at  others  aggre- 
gated, as  if  an  entire  herd  had  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed. The  country  in  many  places  is  said  to 
resemble,  with  its  scattered,  unburied  skeletons  ■ 
and  bones,  some  vast  battle  field. 

The  Cotton  Mjlls  in  the  United  States  are  65272 
in  number,  running  7,585,082  spindles,  and  con-jj 
suming  417,367,771  pounds  of  cotton  per  annum,  j 
This  gives  to  each  mill  an  average  of  1162  spindles,  I 
and  a  consumption  of  63,945  pounds  of  cotton  per 
annum.    The  statistics,  arranged  according  to  the 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  are  as 
follows  :  Northern  States,  6441  miles,  running  7,- 
359,020  spindles,  consuming  385,952,021  pounds  of 
cotton  annually.    Southern  States,  86  miles,  run«i 
ning  226,062  spindles,  consuming  31,418, 750  pounds: 
of  cotton  annually.    This  gives  to  each  of  the  millsi 
in  the  Northern  States  an  average  of  1141  spindles,-, 
and  an  annual  consumption  of  59,921  pounds  oil 
cotton,  and  each  of  the  mills  in  the  Southern  States 
an  average  of  2628  spindles,  and  an  annual  con-i 
sumption  of  365,299  pounds  of  cotton.    The  mills' 
in  the  Southern  States,  it  will  be  perceived,  are'i 
large  establishments. 

In  Dennisville  and  other  places  in  New  Jersey 
quite  a  heavy  business  is  done  in  raising  cedar 
trees  out  of  the  marshes  in  which  they  were  buried 
many  centuries  ago,  and  covered  with  peat.  Th<i 
cedar   is  a   remarkably  durable   tree ;    and  thiiJ 
quality,  added  to  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  peat 
explains  the  appearance-  of  the  logs,  which  seem 
as  fresh  when  first  taken  out,  and,  indeed,  as  buoyi 
ant.  as  if  they  fallen  but  yesterday.    The  woo 
raised  from  these  buried  forests  is  mostly  n  ade  int 
shingles.    It  is  found  that  those  trees  which  wen 
blown  down  are  more  valuable  than  those  whic 
were  broken  off,  as  they  were  more  generally  soun 
at  the  time  they  fell.    Tree  after  tree,  from  200  t 
1,000  years  old,  may  be  found  one  over  another  i  t 
the  salt  marshes  on  the  "Jersey  fiats,"  sliowir  j 
the  immense  age  of  the  lowest  layers,  and  ah  . 
showing  that  this  region  has  been  gradually  sinkit  . 
for  thousands  of  years.    In  one  case  a  tree  wi'  ' 
500  annual  rings  was  fouud  directly  under  t!  1< 
stump  of  another  in  which  1,000  were  counted. 
Ex.  Paper. 
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velocity,  ever  since,  on,  on,  on,  to  bear  to  its 
conscious  recipient,  whoever  it  might  be,  the 
intelligence  of  the  existence  of  the  star  from 
which  it  was  emitted,  when  it  set  out  on  its 
errand  5,000  years  before.  And  should  the 
star  be  extinguished,  the  light  which  had 
been  just  previously  emitted  would  continue 
to  render  the  star  visible  to  successive  ob- 
servers upon  the  Earth  for  5,000  years  there- 
after. All  the  visible  stars  belong  to  our 
stellar  system.  They  are  very  irregularly  dis- 
tributed through  the  space  they  occupy,  some 
portions  of  the  heavens  being  almost  destitute 
of  stars,  while  in  others  they  are  gathered 
into  clusters,  as  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  and 
many  others,  adding  greatly  to  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  night  scene. 

"  Teach  me  by  this  stupendous  scaffolding. 
Creation's  golden  steps,  to  climb  to  Th«e." 

—  Young. 

It  is  inferred  from  their  analogy  to  our 
own,  and  reasoning  from  what  we  know,  thai 
each  of  those  numerous  Nebulae  in  the  heavens 
is  a  vast,  collection  of  suns,  the  centres  of 
millions  of  revolving  worlds  ! 

Many  of  these  Nebuhr  can  be  resolved  into 
distinct  stars  by  telescopes  of  sufficiently  high 
magnifying  power,  ami  such  are  called  re- 
saleable Nebula:;  while  others  have  hitherto 
resisted  the  power  of  any  telescope  to  break 
them  into  stars,  and  such  are  said  to  ba  irre- 
solvable. These  Nebulae  may  be  likened  to  a 
number  of  bodies  of  woodland,  remote  from 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY. — NO.  V. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  290.) 

The  Stellar  Systems. — Nebula?. 
The  stars  in  the  heavens  are  not  distributed 
with  anything  of  regularity,  but  exist  in 
clusters  called  Nebulae,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  cloud;  and  the  Nebula  of  which  our 
sun  is  a  constituent,  is  estimated  to  contain 
1,000  millions  of  stars,  or  nearly  as  many 
as  there  are  inhabitants  on  our  Earth  ;  and, 
by  analogy,  as  our  sun,  which  is  one  of  the 
cluster,  is  so  circumstanced,  each  star  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  worlds ; 
save  that  some  systems  may  possess,  in  Binary 
and  Ternary  stars,  two  or  three  (or  more)  suns, 
around  which  the  planets  revolve  in  modified 
hyperbolic  orbits,  such  stars  being  in  their 
foci.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
3,000  NebulaB  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
From  the  remotest  stars  in  "our  Nebula," 
that  is,  in  the  Nebula  of  which  our  sun  is  a 
constituent,  and  which  is  just  like  the  others, 
only  that  we  are  nearer  to  it,  Light  would 
require  5,000  years  to  reach  our  Earth.  It 
being  the  light  which  falls  on  the  eye  at  the 
time  we  look  at  a  star,  which  renders  it,  visible, 
and  not  the  light  which  is  then  leaving  it, 
the  light  which  falls  upon  our  eyes  when  we 
look  ai  one  of  these  remote  stars  must  have 
left  the  star  5,000  years  ago,  and  has  been 
winging  its  untiring  flight,  with  its  Immense 
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one  another,  in  an  otherwise  cleared  country, 
the  trees  representing  the  stars.  If  a  person 
were  near  the  centre  of  such  woods,  say  of 
ten  acres,  and  could  see  through  the  trees  a 
second  one,  say  twenty  miles  off,  of  about  the 
same  size,  the  trees  in  the  one  where  he  was 
would  be  all  around  him  on  every  side  large 
and  distinct,  while  those  in  the  other  would 
be  dim,  and  all  clustered  together  to  his  vi- 
sion, so  that  the  visible  space  they  occupied 
would  be  so  small  as  to  be  covered  by  his 
two  hands  held  open  before  him  at  arm's 
length.  Now  let  him  set  out  to  travel  from 
woods  No.  1,  where  he  is,  to  woods  No.  2  at 
20  miles  distant,  which  appears  so  small. 
The  trees  of  No.  1  retire  more  and  more  back 
of  him,  as  he  moves  from  the  centre  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods ;  and,  when 
he  gets  outside  and  recedes  from  it,  the  trees 
which  were  around  him  are  no  wall  behind  him ; 
and  as  he  goes  on  further  and  further  from 
them,  they  seem  to  be  clustering  nearer  and 
nearer  together  every  time  he  looks  back  at 
them,  while  those  of  No.  2,  to  which  he  is 
travelling,  begin  to  expand  out,  the  woods  ap- 
pearing larger  and  larger,  till,  when  he  gets 
half  his  journey  performed,  the  two  woods 
occupy  equal  spaces  in  his  sphere  of  vision. 
As  he  continues  on,  the  trees  of  No.  1  appear 
to  get  closer  and  closer  together,  and  those 
of  No.  2  to  get  further  and  further  apart,  till, 
when  he  gets  to  the  centre  of  No.  2,  the  trees 
are  all  around  him  as  they  were  in  No.  1, 
while  those  in  the  one  he  left  are  all  clustered 
together  to  his  vision,  so  that  the  space  they 
occupy  is  not  larger  than  his  two  hands. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  remote  Ne- 
bulse,  and  the  one  in  which  we  are.  Doctor 
Herschell,  with  his  forty  feet  telescope,  dis- 
covered a  Nebula  just  in  the  farthest  verge  of 
telescopic  vision,  which  much  resembles  in 
shape  and  size  the  one  of  which  our  sun  is  a 
constituent,  occupying  in  appearance  from 
this  immense  distance  a  space  in  ether  not 
larger  than  one's  two  open  hands  ;  from  which 
Nebulase  it  is  estimated,  light  would  require 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  years 
to  reach  our  Earth.  Now,  in  order  to  try  to 
get  a  little  idea  of  the  size  of  our  solar  system, 
our  stellar  system,  and  of  the  distance  of  this 
Nebula,  let  us,  in  imagination,  travel  out 
from  our  Earth  to  this  Nebula,  like  the  sup- 
posed person  from  one  wood  to  the  other, 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  200,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time.  One  second  and  a  fifth 
brings  us  to  the  distance  of  the  Moon ;  8  min- 
utes to  that  of  the  Sun  ;  40  minutes  to  Jupi- 
ter ;  where  we  must  look  back  at  our  Sun,  and 
we  will  find  it  diminished  to  only  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  size  it  appeared  to  be  when 
we  set  out;  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
brings  us  to  Saturn  ;  21  hours  to  Uranus,  and 


4  hours  to  Neptune,  the  extreme  limit  of  our 
solar  system,  where  let  us  stop  to  rest.  We 
look  back  at  our  sun.  It  has  dwindled 
down  to  only  one  nine-hundredth  part  of  the 
size  it  was  when  we  commenced  our  rapid 
journey,  although  only  four  hours  on  the  way. 
But  the  stars  in  their  respective  constellations 
still  blaze  around  us,  without  any  alteration 
in  their  relative  positions  or  appearances,  the 
comparative  little  distance  we  have  travelled 
being  inappreciable,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense space  which  still  separates  us  from  the 
nearest  star.  Let  us  then  set  out  again  with 
the  same  immense  velocity,  as  much  as  eight 
times  around  our  Earth  in  a  single  second  of 
time,  for  this  nearest  star,  61  Cygni,  and  we 
must  go  on,  on,  on — month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year — on,  on,  on,  for  ten  long 
years,  before  we  accomplish  this  second  stage 
of  our  journey  by  arriving  at  this  star.  Here 
let  us  again  rest.  We  look  back  at  the  sun 
which  we  left.  It  is  a  mere  point;  but,  we 
have  a  bright  one  near  us,  the  small  star  we 
set  out  for  having,  by  our  approaching  it, 
swelled  out  into  a  brilliant  sun,  and  its  beams 
at  the  same  distance  just  as  cheering  and  in- 
vigorating as  those  of  the  one  we  had  so  often 
enjoyed !  Let  us  resume  our  journey.  Having 
arrived  at  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  our  own 
stellar  system,  we  must  push  on,  on,  on,  on, 
year  after  year,  and  century  after  century, 
passing  star  after  star  of  our  Nebula,  till,  at 
the  end  of  5,000  years  of.  travel  at  the  tremen- 
dous velocity  of  light,  we  reach  the  farthest 
star  of  our  own  stellar  system  ;  and  the  whole 
of  our  cluster  is  thence  behind  us,  and  its  in- 
dividual elements,  as  we  proceed  on,  on,  on, 
are  gradually  huddling  themselves  together 
in  a  cluster  nearer  and  nearer  one  another, 
like  the  trees  in  a  wood  from  which  we  are 
receding,  while  the  Nebula  to  which  we  are 
winging  our  way,  is  as  yet  but  little  expanded 
or  changed,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short 
distance  we  have  yet  travelled. 

But  as  we  go  on,  on,  on,  thousands  of  years 
after  thousands  of  years,  with  the  same  amaz- 
ing and  undiminished  velocity,  and  then  thou- 
sands of  years  after  thousands  of  years  many 
times  repeated,  the  cluster  we  have  left  con- 
tracts more  and  more  by  the  diminution  of 
the  visual  angle  under  which  the  continually 
increasing  distance  exhibits  it  to  us,  while 
that  to  which  we  are  approaching,  gradually 
and  correspondingly  expands,  till  at  the  end 
of  the  flight  of  120,000  years!  twenty  times 
the  period  wdiich  has  elapsed  since  the  epoch 
assigned  to  the  creation  of  the  world  !  we 
arrive  at  the  nearest  constituent  of  that  Ne- 
bula ;  and  then  persevering  in  the  same  course 
with  the  same  velocity  for  five  thousand  years 
more,  we  will  come  to  the  corresponding  posi- 
tion in  that  stellar  system  which  we  left  in  ours. 
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Now  let  us  rest  and  look  around.  Have 
I  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  universe?  No  :  we 
J  I  are  apparently  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  we 
!  I  were  at  home.    As  the  ancient  philosophers 

I  said  of  Deity,  so  is  it  true  of  His  universe, 

•  its  centre  is  everywhere,  but  its  circumference 
s    nowhere."    We  look  out  from  our  new  rest- 

II  ;  ing-place,  as  we  did  here,  through  countless 
a  stars  and  constellations,  all  shining  in  their 
i  !  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  spread  out 

•  j  at  immense  distances  on  all  sides ;  see  numer- 
al ous  Nebulse;  and  we  seem  apparently  right 
i    in  the  centre  of  creation  ! 

Let  us  look  back  at  the  Nebula  we  left, 
f    All  these  stars  which  here  appear  so  large, 
e    so  numerous,  so  distant  on  every  side,  so  bril- 
11  liant,  and  in  their  combined  effect  so  grand, 
3  j  He  clustered  together  in  an  apparent  space  not 
3 1  larger  than  the  two  open  hands,  their  com- 
)  j  bined  light,  including  that  from  our  sun,  feebly 
i    rendering  visible,  like  a  light  mist,  the  little 
I    spot  they  occupy  in  the  heavens.  Where 
!    now  is  our  large  Earth,  as  we  are  accustomed 
, :  to  consider  it,  when  our  whole  stellar  system  is 
I  j  but  an  indistinguishable  point  ?  and  where  are 
■    we  and  our  possessions,  great  as  they  may  be, 
i    upon  it?    We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  our 
I  extreme  personal  or  physical  insignificance  in 
ij  the  outward  creation,  calculated  to  inspire  us 
,  i  with  deep  humility,  yet,  when  we  regard  the 
,  t|  soul,  and  it  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
\  I  it  swells  out  to  the  dimensions  of  the  universe 
.  I  in  its  fullest  expansion,  the  great  sphere  of 
;  |  its  eternal  existence  and  activity  I 
|     Then  the  immensity  of  power  of  the  Great 
.1  Creator  and  Sustaiher  of  this  universe,  which 
we  are  thus  brought  to  contemplate,  so  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  feelings  of  awe,  reverence 
and  devotion !     As  before   remarked,  our 
whole  large  Earth  is  in  motion  around  the 
sun,  with  a  velocity  of  19  miles  a  second, 
being  about  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
cannon  ball  just  discharged.    As  certainly 
as  it  is  in  motion,  which  is  a  demonstrable 
fact,  so  certainly  has  it  been  put  in  motion. 
Now  the  same  force  is  necessary  to  put  a 
body  in  motion  which  is  required  to  stop  it. 
I  To  stop  a  hundred  pound  cannon  ball  at  its 
initial  velocity  we  well  know  would  require 
much  force.    To  stop  one  moving  with  a  ve- 
locity 100  times  as  great,  which  is  the  velocity  of 
the  Earth,  would  require  100  times  as  nmeh 
force.    Then  when  we  consider  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  stop  as  many  such  balls  as  l ho 
I  weight  of  the  Earth  would  make,  we  find  the 
i  requisite  power  to  stop  the  Earth,  rises  en 
i  tirely  above  all  human   conception.  Bui 
our  Earth  is  only  one  of  the  large  number  of 
planets  of  our  solar  system,  among  which  is 
Jupiter,  1500  times  as  large  as  our  Earth,  all 
in  rapid  motion,  and  all  wore  put  in  motion, 
and  are  kept  in  motion  by  the  same  Tower. 


And  then,  our  sun  is  but  one  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  suns  in  our  stellar  system,  which 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  are  centres  of  as 
many  systems  of  worlds,  all  in  motion,  and 
all  put  and  preserved  in  motion  by  the  same 
wonderful  Power ! 

Moreover,  our  stellar  system,  or  Nebula,  is 
only  one  of  many  thousands  of  Xebulcr,  each 
composed  of  countless  suns,  and  systems  of 
revolving  worlds,  all  of  which  vast  machinery 
was  set  in  motion,  and  is  maintained  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Eternal  Omnipotent  Power,  who 
preserves  all  in  beauty,  harmony,  and  order, 
so  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  without  His 
notice,  and  who  is  particularly  regardful  to 
protect  and  sustain  His  humble,  dependent 
children. 

The  outward  practical  benefit  to  man  of 
these  remote  Nebulse  is  very  small.  Such 
vastness  in  space  and  power  must,  however, 
when  revealed  and  contemplated,  exert  a 
salutary  influence  somewhere,  and  this  is  on 
the  heart  when  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is 
our  privilege  now,  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  this  vast  uni- 
verse of  bodies,  cares  for  us  individually ;  that 
He  is  near  to  each  one  of  us,  and  near  us  as  a 
Father  and  a  friend,  ready  to  employ  all  His 
power  to  help,  protect,  and  bless  us,  if  only 
we  will  permit  Him  to  do  so,  by  putting  our 
trust  in  Him,  and  obeying  His  laws  which 
He  makes  manifest  to  us. 

"  Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His 
praise." 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  6th  mo.  8th,  1<*69. 


Remember  that  character  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  life ;  and  that  character  is  the  best  which 
is  real  and  thorough — true  and  genuine  to  the 
core — which  has  nothing  underlaying  it  of 
the  consciousness  of  secret  sin  ;  which  is  as 
pure  and  unspotted  as  it  is  thought  to  he.  ami 
the  moral  ' and  manly  virtues  of  which  are 
based  upon  and  inspired  by  a  religious  faith 
— by  that  love  and  fear  of  God  which  at  Once 
preserve  from  "  great  transgressions,"  and 
prompt  to  the  cultivation  of  every  personal 
and  social  virtue. 


'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours  ; 
And  ask  thein  what  report  they  here  to  heaven  ; 
Ami  how  they  might  have  home  more  welcome  news, 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call  ; 
If  Wisdom's  friend,  her  heat  :  if  not.  woist  foe. 
O  reconcile  them  I   Kind  Kxperience  cries, 
14  There's  nothing  here,  hut  what  as  nothing  wei^h-*  . 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain  ; 
And  by  success  are  tutored  to  despair." 
Nor  la  it  only  thus,  hut  must  he  s,>. 
Who  knows  not  this,  though  tray,  is  slill  a  child. 
Loose  then  from  earth  the  ijrasp  of  fond  denire, 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 
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A  MEMORIAL 

Of  Ostvego  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  our 
beloved  Friend  Elizabeth  Haviland, 
deceased,  approved  by  Nine  Partners  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  examined  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  Sensibly  feeling  the  great  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  removal  of  this  our  beloved 
Friend,  and  believing  that  the  remembrance 
of  those  whose  virtuous  examples  give  evi- 
dence of  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty,  has 
a  tendency  t'>  strengthen  and  encourage  others 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing,  we  feel  it  right  to  give  forth  this  me- 
morial concerning  her;  fully  believing  she  has 
received  the  answer  of  well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
more ;  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord, 

She  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Fairfield, 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1787. 

Her  parents,  Richard  and  Abigail  Sudlow, 
wrere  received  members  of  Oblong  Monthly 
Meeting ;  and  feeling  a  concern  for  the  guard- 
ed education  of  their  children,  they  requested 
for  their  daughter  while  young  in  years ;  but 
as  she  grew  towards  womanhood,  she  inclined 
to  mingle  in  the  gay  and  popular  circles  of 
the  age,  and  share  with  them  in  the  alluring 
vanities  of  the  world;  and  by  not  taking  heed 
to  the  reproofs  in  her  own  mind,  and  the  ten- 
der counsels  and  admonitions  of  her  concerned 
Parents  and  Friends,  she  continued  in  those 
things  till  her  marriage  with  one  out  of  the 
Society  ;  and  she  was  deprived  of  her  right  of 
membership. 

In  1809,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to 
the  town  of  Patterson  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  occasionally  attended  the  Valley 
Meeting,  a  branch  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; and  though  still  prone  to  vanity  and 
lightness,  yet  the  precepts  of  her  education,  to- 
gether with  Divine  Grace  upon  her  mind,  led 
her  at  times  to  reflect  upon  her  past  and  pres- 
ent condition ;  and  by  taking  heed  to  that 
Light  that  makes  manifest,  she  was  enabled 
effectually  to  commence  the  work  of  self- 
denial,  in  refraining  from  those  vain  amuse- 
ments that  had  captivated  her  youthful  mind. 

She  at  length  became  a  steady  attender  of 
meeting,  and  after  a  time,  at  her  request,  was 
restored  to  the  unity  of  her  Friends ;  and  by 
attention  to  the  voice  of  Truth  she  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  that  it  is  by  the  way  of 
the  Cross  that  the  Crown  is  obtained,  and  true 
happiness  experienced.  Thus  abiding,  she 
was  qualified  to  instruct  others,  and  became 
a  faithful  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  her  that  she  was  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept.   She  was  remarkably  careful  not  to 


move  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  without  a  re- 
newed qualification  from  the  holy  fountain  ; 
knowing  that  without  bidding,  it  is  in  vain  to 
put  forth  the  hand  to  steady  the  ark.  Her 
communications  were  short  and  generally  very 
impressive;  and  she  was  remarkable  in  prayer 
for  fervency  of  spirit. 

Frequent  and  urgent  were  her  appeals  to 
the  young  to  shun  the  alluring  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  its  fascinating  amusements,  which 
in  the  early  walks  of  life  led  her  astray  from 
the  pathway  of  holiness,  and  caused  her  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  condemnation  and  an- 
guish of  spirit. 

In  the  year  1825,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  and  family  and  settled  in  the  verge 
of  this  Meeting. 

Her  husband,  John  Haviland,  subsequent- 
ly to  their  marriage,  became  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  Society,  and  they  lived  together  in  near 
unity  about  fifty-eight  years. 

Her  travels  abroad  in  the  line  of  the  Min- 
istry were  not  extensive,  being  mostly  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  her  own  and  neigh- 
boring Quarterly  Meetings,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  visiting  families  therein  ;  and  in  this 
particular  service  she  was  eminently  quali- 
fied, being  peculiarly  gifted  to  point  out  the 
states  and  conditions  of  those  with  whom  she 
mingled  in  spirit,  and  to  offer  a  word  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement  to  the  afflicted, 
and  true  mourners  in  Zion,  In  the  year  1845, 
she  obtained  a  minute  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  to  appoint  Meetings  as  Truth 
might  direct.  During  the  course  of  this  visit 
several  circumstances  occurred  to  show  her 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  her 
obedience  to  its  dictates. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  Min- 
utes of  a  Friend  traveling  with  her  without 
her  being  aware  that  they  were  recorded  : 

'  At  one  time  after  attending  a  large  and 
favored  Meeting,  we  were  accompanied  by 
about  twenty,  mostly  young  people,  to  the 
house  of  an  afflicted  family  ;  the  mother  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  her  bed  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  the  father  having  become  dis- 
heartened by  dwelling  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  varied 
duties  of  life.  After  a  little  while  Elizabeth 
invited  the  company  to  retire  in  silence  to- 
gether, when  the  stream  of  Gospel  love  flowed 
so  sweetly  from  her  lips,  that  all  present 
were  melted  into  tears  of  gratitude.  The 
father  was  not  present,  but  we  were  afterwards 
informed  that  he  was  within  hearing.  After 
a  pause  of  silence,  she  was  moved  to  speak  to 
a  state  not  included  in  this  circle,  saying, 
thou  hast  been  the  visited  of  the  Lord, — His 
Light  has  shone  round  about  the  feet  of  thy 
mind,  pointing  out  the  path  of  duty  before 
thee,  and  thou  hast  measureably  known  Him 
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to  be  a  wall  of  defence  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  gates  thereof  to  be  praise ;  and  so 
long  as  thy  feet  were  established  upon  this 
wall  it  was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  The  Lord 
blessed  thee,  and  thy  peace  flowed  like  a  river, 
and  caused  thee  to  become  a  fruitful  vine 
bringing  forth  good  fruit;  but — alas !  thou 
hast  not  been  faithful ;  thou  hast  suffered  a 
wild  vine  to  spring  up,  that  obscures  thy 
spiritual  vision  from  beholding  this  wall  and 
its  former  loveliness,  and  its  beauty  has  there- 
by departed  from  thy  sight,  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  thy  mind  suffered  to  wander  in 
the  wilderness  of  despondency ;  and  thou  art 
again  exhorted  of  the  Lord,  through  this  un- 
worthy instrument,  to  prune  away  the  wild 
vine  from  the  wall,  that  the  live  branches 
may  put.  forth,  and  its  former  beauty  again  ap- 
pear, and  thy  feet  become  established  upon 
it,  and  to  know  again  of  walking  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord  ;  which  I  leave  as  a  legacy  of  His 
redeeming  love.' 

About  this  time  there  was  much  excite- 
ment in  the  country  in  regard  to  Slavery. 
And  the  early  part  "of  that  Yearly  Meeting 
became  so  unsettled  by  the  subject,  that 
during  one  entire  day  no  way  appeared  to 
move  forward  with  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing in  its  usual  order ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  same  opposing  spirit  appeared. 
When  in  this  embarrassed  condition,  Eliza- 
beth came  into  the  men's  Meeting  and  soon 
appeared  in  supplication  in  a  powerful  and 
affecting  manner;  and  then  in  a  communica- 
tion no  less  impressive.  When  she  withdrew, 
the  meeting  sat  for  a  time  in  profound  silence; 
and  then  proceeded  with  the  business  in  much 
harmony  and  condescension. 

At  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint- 
ments were  forwarded  for  Meetings  for  about 
forty  miles. 

After  traveling  a  few  miles  Elizabeth  felt 
impressed  to  stop  at  a  house  then  in  sight, 
where  they  found  a  lone  woman,  whom  she  re- 
quested to  sit  down  in  silence.  After  a 
solemn  pause  she  was  led  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  of  self-destruction. 

When  they  were  about  leaving,  the  woman 
acknowleged  that  she  had  been  under  that 
temptation,  but  thought  now  she  should  piit 
it  from  her. 

In  seasons  of  prosperity,  as  in  adversity, 
she  would  gather  her  family  around  her,  and 
as  she  bowed  in  prayer  would  humbly  peti- 
tion the  Father  of  all  sure  mercies  for  their 
preservation  with  her  own  soul ;  extending  a 
desire  for  every  class,  that  all  might  be 
gathered  into  the  rest  prepared  Cor  the  right- 
eous. 

The  last  opportunity  she  had  with  them 
while  in  her  usual  health,  and  while  sonic  of 
them  had  been  suffering  many  weeks  With 


sickness  and  disease,  she  petitioned  her  Heaven- 
ly Father,  in  great  fervency  of  spirit,  that  if 
He  was  about  to  require  a  sacrifice  in  her 
little  band,  she  might  be  accepted,  and  those 
still  lingering  be  restored  again  to  health. 

It  was  not  long  after  before  she  was  taken 
sick  and  passed  away,  wTith  but  few  days'  ill- 
ness, and  before  the  rest  had  recovered.  She 
had  many  times  expressed  a  desire  that  she 
might  retain  her  mental  faculties  till  the  lamp 
of  life  went  out ;  a  request  in  a  remarkable 
manner  granted  her. 

She  was  enabled  to  give  counsel  to  those 
around  her,  in  her  last  hours,  admonishing 
all  to  be  faithful  to  manifestations  of  known 
duty,  liii  t 

And  although  we  deeply  feel  our  loss,  still 
there  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  she  had  been 
a  faithful  servant  in  her  day,  and  that  her 
sun  set  in  brightness. 

She  quietly  departed  this  life  on  the  Sixth 
of  Second  month,  1868,  aged  eighty-one 
years  and  two  months. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Os- 
wego Monthly  Meeting. 

Clark  C.  Barmore,  Clerk. 

Phebe  J.  Haviland,  Clerk  for  the  day. 


The  grandeur  of  man's  nature  turns  to  in- 
significance all  outward  distinctions.  His 
powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of 
acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature, 
and  on  his  fellow-creatures, — these  are  glori- 
ous prerogatives.  Through  the  vulgar  error 
of  undervaluing  wThat  is  common,  we  are  apt, 
indeed,  to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth. 
But,  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the 
soul,  the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Science 
and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illu- 
minating the  apartments  of  the  opulent,  but 
these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  common  light  which  the  sun  seeds 
into  all  our  windows  which  He  pours  freely 
and  impartially  over  hill  and  valley,  which 
kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky  : 
and  so  the  common  lights  of  reason  and  con- 
science and  love  are  of  nunc  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  give 
celebrity  to  a  few. 


It  is  pOS8ibIe  to  read  too  much.  The  mind 
cannot  be  fitted  for  the  great  battle  of  lite  by 
the  aid  of  books  alone,  although  they  form  an 
essential  part  ot  the  aliment  required  for  its 
healthy  development.  It  needs  a  variety  of 
food.  It  grows  by  independent  reflection  and 
observation,  as  well  as  by  feeding  upon  the 
thoughts  of  others.  Gorge  it  with  book 
knowledge,  and  the  result  is  pedantry,  which 
is  only  one  degree  more  tolerable  than  ignor- 
ance itself. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  WILLIAM  DELL. 

A  true  Christian  hath  this  life  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  union,  but  also  in  manifestation. 
For  when  a  Christian  partakes  of  Christ's  life 
by  faith,  this  life  will  not  be  idle  in  him 
(which  is  against  the  nature  of  all  life,  but 
especially  of  this)  but  most  active  and  opera- 
tive ;  and  it  will  manifest  itself  especially  two 
ways,  namely,  both  in  holiness  and  comfort. 

1.  This  life  will  manifest  itself  in  holiness, 
in  the  very  holiness  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  communicated 
to  the  human  nature;  the  Spirit  itself,  which 
is  given  to  a  believer,  as  the  outgoing  of  the 
life  of  God  within  him,  worketh  its  own 
works  of  grace  and  sanctification  in  him,  and 
communicates  the  same  holiness  to  him,  a 
member,  as  to  Christ  the  head,  though  in  a 
far  different  degree. 

2.  This  life  of  Christ  in  a  Christian  will 
manifest  itself  in  comfort  as  well  as  in  holi- 
ness. And  this  is  the  life  of  our  life,  and  the 
next  and  necessary  result  of  holiness  ;  where- 
fore it  is  said,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  stands 
first  in  righteousness,  and  then  presently  in 
peace  and  joy  ;  and  the  same  Spirit  that  is 
given  for  a  sanctifier,  is  also  given  for  a  com- 
forter :  and  Paul  saith,  Romans  viii.,  that  to 
be  spiritually  minded  is  not  only  life,  but  life 
and  peace.  For  when  a  believer  finds  in 
himself  a  new  nature  through  a  new  birth, 
and  the  law  of  God  within  his  heart,  and 
some  strength  to  obey  God,  and  to  do  His 
will,  then  he  begins  to  find  also  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  peace  within  him,  and  many  times, 
joy  unspeakable  and  glorious.  And  thus  is  a 
crucified  Christian's  new  life  manifested,  both 
in  holiness,  and  also  in  spiritual  peace  and 



TRAINING. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  way  in  which  children  see  everything, 
and  instinctively  judge  by  what  they  see. 
Hence  the  whole  manners,  ways  of  speaking, 
customs,  &c,  of  parents,  must  be  ruled  by  the 
rides  they  teach,  else  their  teaching,  however 
good,  will  produce  little  fruit.  For  example, 
we  teach  them  to  be  truthful ;  then  we  must 
be  strictly  truthful  ourselves.  We  must  not 
pay  false  compliments  nor  exaggerate  stories, 
nor  conceal  half  of  things  when  telling  them. 
Or  we  teach  them  to  be  kind  ;  then  we  must 
show  kindness  to  alL  There  must  be  no 
harsh  words  to  servants,  nor  to  them ;  nor 
must  we  ever  fail  to  act  kindly  when  the 
opportunity  for  being  kind  presents  itself. 

Nothing  can  be  a  worse  lesson  than  that 
the  parents  may  do  many  things  which  the 
child  may  not.  In  a  sense,  it  is  true ;  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  often  said.  In 
all  such  matters  as  kindness,  truthfulness, 


gentleness,  &c,  the  parents  must  act  under 
exactly  the  same  rules  as  those  they  teach 
their  children. — Moravian. 


From  the  Anti  Slavery  Standard. 
THE  INDIAN  EXPERIMENT. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  Maryland,  an  in- 
fluential, representative  Friend,  of  the  Hick- 
site  branch  of  the  Society,  met  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  this  city,  and  Brooklyn, 
at  the  Fifteenth  street  Meeting  House,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  and  made  a  very  interesting  report 
of  the  present  condition  and  progress  of  the 
work  among  the  Indians  in  charge  of  the 
newly  appointed  Quaker  Superintendents  and 
Agents.  Friend  Hallowell,  who  has  long 
been  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, is  a  man  of  more  than  average  ability, 
with  most  refreshing  earnestness,  venerable  in 
years,  and  in  form  and  feature  not  very  un- 
like Elias  Hicks.  It  was  through  him,  we 
believe,  that  President  Grant's  proposition  for 
Quaker  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs  first  reached  the  Society.  Of  course 
only  a  beginning  of  the  work  has  been  made. 
The  report  embraced  accounts  of  the  arrival 
at  their  posts  of  duty,  of  a  few  only  of  the 
Superintendents  and  Agents,  and  of  their  re- 
ception by  the  Indians  and  whites.  The  In- 
dians, who  it  seems  still  cherish  pleasant  tra- 
ditions of  William  Penn  and  his  associates, 
had  heard  that  the  Quakers  were  coming, 
and  were  prepared  to  give  them  a  most  cordial 
greeting.  They  were  also  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  whites,  the  former  Superinten- 
dents and  Agents,  whose  places  they  were  to 
fill.  Superintendent  Samuel  M.  Janney,  of 
Virginia,  well-known  as  a  writer  and  histo- 
rian among  Friends,  whose  headquarters  are 
Omaha  city,  had  held  preliminary  council 
meetings  with  the  chiefs  and  representatives 
of  two  of  the  tribes  of  the  Reservation  under 
his  charge.  The  accounts  of  these  meetings, 
which  will  soon  be  prepared  for  publication 
by  Friend  Janney,  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest.  The  Indians,  with  abundant  reason, 
ask  for  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  fair  promises  made  to  them  hitherto. 
The  story  of  their  wrongs  is  indeed  most 
touching  and  pitiable.  Never  were  a  people 
more  unscrupulously  and  shamefully  dealt 
with.  The  kindly  words  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement spoken  by  Superintendent  Jan- 
ney and  other  Friends  who  addressed  them 
were  received  cordially  and  gratefully.  It 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Friends,  in  which  it 
was  affirmed  that  President  Grant  and  the 
Indian  Commissioner  heartily  concur,  to  have 
the  Indian  lands  under  their  care  promptly 
surveyed  and,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Congress,  apportioned  in  eighty  acre  lots,  to 
heads  of  families,  with  additional  forty  acre 
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lots  each  to  the  young  men  and  women  over 
eighteen,  and  to  get  these  lots  as  speedily  as 
possible  under  cultivation.  The  exhortations 
of  the  Friends  to  avoid  intoxicating  drinks,  to 
active  industry,  to  better  treatment  of  women, 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and  to 
teach  them  to  work,  were  listened  to  very  at- 
tentively by  the  Indians,  with  a  promised  ac- 
quiescence. 

The  reports  of  recent  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
with  an  evident  unfriendly  purpose.  The 
lands  of  these  Indian  Reservations  are  among 
the  most  fertile  of  the  West.  They  are  covet- 
ed by  the  whites.  There  are  those  who  seek 
a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the  Indians. 
They  would  either  drive  them  from  their 
lands,  to  be  appropriated  for  railroad  pur- 
poses and  personal  aggrandizement,  or  exter- 
minate the  tribes  altogether.  It  is  against 
this  greedy  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
spirit  which  the  humane  experiment  with  the 
Indians  will  have  chiefly  to  contend.  It  will 
be  a  most  formidable  opponent.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  jointly  will  hold  in  check 
and  baffle  the  designs  of  these  greedy  specu- 
lators and  land  monopolists,  and  cooperate  by 
wise  legislation,  we  shall  hear  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  labors  of  the  Friends  now 
as  formerly  among  the  Indians,  and  that  they 
may  be  guided,  happily  for  all  parties,  in  the 
pathway  of  a  true  civilization  and  of  equal 
citizenship. 

The  character  of  a  language  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  lexi- 
cographers, but  by  the  usage  of  the  communi- 
ty, by  the  voice  and  opinion  of  speakers  and 
hearers  ;  and  this  works  most  naturally  and 
effectively  when  it  works  most  unconsciously. 
Clear  and  manly  thought,  and  direct  and  un- 
affected expression,  every  writer  and  speaker 
can  aim  at ;  and,  by  so  doing,  can  perform 
his  part  in  the  perfecting  of  his  mother- tongue. 
—  Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  I  enjoy  the 
privileges  we  have  in  this  pleasant  retreat, 
the  more  nearly  am  I  drawn  toward  those 
whom  duty  constrains  to  remain  in  the  close 
and  bus!  ling  city.     1  often  feel  how  pleasant 

it  would  be  to  have  thee  here,  but  the  over 
solicitude  is  checked  by  the  reflection  thai  tin1 
ever-present  Power,  which  is  needed  to  re- 
strain when  all  is  prosperous,  ean  also  sitfiain 


in  seasons  of  trial.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  abide 
ever  under  the  shadow  of  His  wing ! 

Thou  art  ever  associated,  my  beloved 
friend,  with  my  highest  and  deepest  feelings, 
and  when  favored  to  feel  the  nearest  access  to 
the  Source  of  good,  I  seem  to  have  thee  for 
my  companion.  My  text  to-day  was,  "  Be- 
hold the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow," 
&c. ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  share  of  the  open- 
ing upon  it.  Sow  do  they  grow  ?  In  the 
first  place,  they  constantly  aspire  upward ; 
they  open  the  leaf,  bud  and  flower  to  every 
influence  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  even  the 
small  dew ;  while  the  part  without  which 
they  could  not  live  is  hidden  in  the  ground, 
and  lives  on  hidden  nutriment.  How  apt  a 
figure  of  the  spiritual  life!  AVe  are  not  to 
toil  and  spin  even  for  the  best' robes,  but, 
casting  out  the  evil,  wait  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  that  which  earthly  wisdom  was  never 
arrayed  in. 

I  had  just  seated  myself  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  thy  last  sheet, 
issued  from  thy  sick  chamber,  when  my  son 
presented  thy  second,  filled  with  sadness.  I 
could  not  of  course  then  use  the  pen  ;  now  I 
am  so  unnerved  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  my  heart.  I  murmur  not 
at  the  high  behest  of  Heaven,  for  surely  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  but  when 
such  a  bright  light  is  taken  from  us,  how  can 
we  do  otherwise  than  most  deeply  feel  our 
loss.  I  hardly  knew  till  now  how  strong  the 
tie  was  that  bound  our  dear  friend  to  my  heart. 
For  a  time  after  I  last  saw  her,  I  looked 
with  trembling  for  the  tidings  of  her  being 
safely  landed  where  sorrowing  and  sighing 
could  find  no  entrance ;  but  somehow  I  had 
lost  sight  of  that  feeling,  and  only  thought  of 
her  as  being  one  with  us  in  the  struggle  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  ever-blessed  Truth.  But  now 
it  is  allover,  and  we  are  left  without  the  aid  of 
her  pure  spirit!  The  blow  to  me  is  heavy 
indeed  !  Four  months  she  was  ray  precious 
companion  in  gospel  labor,  and  few  were  ever 
more  sweetly  banded  than  we  were.  How 
hard  the  sundering  of  those  bonds!  But  it  is 
all  as  it  should  be.  Her  day's  work  was 
done,  and  why  should  we  wish  her  Longer 
tarrianee  in  this  scene  of  fluctuation  and 
change.  I  can  now  in  truth  say,  "The  Lord 
gave  and  He  has  taken  away,  blessed  be  His 
Holy  Name."  We  must  now  share  deeply  in 
feeling  with  her  bereaved  companion,  I  can- 
not offer  one  word  of  consolation  :  there  is  but 
Ono  never-failing  source  of  consolation  lor 
him,  and  that  IS  the  fountain  of  celestial 
Love:  it  was  where  his  beloved,  cherished  one 
found  nil  her  strength.  The  same  is  open  to 
him  and  us  all;  and  how  much  more  « fhYa- 
doui  one  drop  from  this  heavenly  stream  is 
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in  binding  up  the  broken  in  heart,  than  all 
we  poor  mortals  can  do ;  but  still  sympathy 
from  feeling  hearts  is  good. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1869. 

"  Ta-o-pi  and  his  Friends,  or  the  Indi- 
ans' Wrongs  and  Rights." — This  little 
work,  recently  published  by  Claxton,  Remsen 
&  Haffelfinger,  Philada.,  contains  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  among 
the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  under  the  care  of 
Bishop  Whipple  and  S.  D.  Hinman,  a  minis- 
ter. The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  in- 
vested with  an  especial  interest,  as  the  Ne- 
braska Agency  has  now  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  Friends ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  best  welfare  of  this  injured 
people  will  be  the  first  consideration  with  all, 
whether  Friends  or  others,  who  are  professedly 
laboring  for  them. 

An  address  of  Bishop  Whipple  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Ta-o-pi,  several  letters  on  Indian  civili- 
zation, with  reports,  &c,  are  included  in  the 
volume  before  us,  making  a  book  of  125  pages. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  successful  efforts 
of  Ta-o-pi  (wounded  man)  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  the  white  settlers  during  the  Indian 
war  of  1862,  may  be  gratified  with  a  likeness 
of  that  noble  chief  as  given  in  the  frontispiece. 

A  Republication. — We  have  received  "A 
Discourse  on  Galatians  ii.  19,  20,"  delivered 
in  1652  by  Wm.  Dell,  and  now  republished 
in  pamphlet  form  and  for  sale  by  Thos.  W. 
Stuckey,  624  Weaver  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Dell  was  a  writer  of  the  17th  century, 
and  often  uses  the  mystical  language  of  that 
age ;  but  we  can  derive  instruction  from  the 
spirituality  of  his  views,  with  many  of  which 
we  unite. 

In  another  column  we  give  a  short  extract 
from  the  work  before  us. 


MARRIED. 

At  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth 
month,  1S69,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
Benj.  Strattan,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Joseph  S. 
Wallace  to  Esther  A.  Strattan,  both  of  that 
city. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  according 

to  the  order  of  the  religions  Society  of  Friends, 
Henry  Clay  Lippinoott  to  Mary  H.  Davis,  daugh- 
ter of  David  M.  Davis — all  of  this  city. 


DIED. 

GARDNER. — On  the  1st  inst.,  Ephraim  Gardner, 
in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

THORNS. — On  the  21st  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  in 
the  85th  year  of  her  age.  Mary  Thorne,  widow  of 
Isaac  Thorne;  formerly  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.J.,  but 
for  twenty-two  years  past  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St.,  Philada. 

WORRELL  —Near  Mount  Holly,  N.J.,  on  the  24th 
of  Sixth  month,  1S69,  of  consumption,  Daniel  L. 
Worrell,  son  of  Demas  C.  and  Mary  T.  Worrell, 
aged  24  years  ;  a  member  of  Mount  Holly  Monthly 
Meeting.  His  close  was  peaceful,  having  an  evi- 
dence of  a  blissful  immortality. 

MACY. — On  the  morning  of  Seventh  month  4th, 
1869,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Caroline  R.,  wife  of 
Silvanus  J.  Macy,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  P.  Ridgway,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  36th  year 
of  her  age. 

MOREY.— At  his  home,  Oak  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111., 
Daniel  Morey,  in  his  80th  year.  In  his  life  he  was 
unobtrusive  and  plain,  in  his  associations  gentle 
and  kind,  in  departing  peaceful  and  calm.  No  ene- 
mies without  to  annoy,  and  none  within  to  disturb, 
he  closed  as  he  had  lived,  at  peace  with  God  and 
men.  Near  thirty  years  ago  he  removed  from  Ve- 
rona, near  Uiica,  in  New  York  State,  with  a  large 
family,  in  the  hope  to  settle  them  around  him,  but 
his  plans  failed.  His  sons  chose  other  occupations 
than  tilling  the  ground.  Though  separated  from 
Friends  and  meetings,  he  raised  his  family  with  a 
love  for  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  practice  they  require,  showing 
their  power  to  control  in  adverse  circumstances. 
How  many  difficulties  might  be  obviated,  if  such  as 
seek  homes  in  new  settlements  would  band  together, 
that  they  might  strengthen  each  other,  and  more 
effectually  spread  gospel  truths  in  their  sweet  sim- 
plicity.   '  "  S.  H. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

First-day,  7th  mo.  18th— Schuvlkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
14  "       "       Bethpaee,  L.I.,  11  A.M. 

"  Jerusalem,    »    3|  P.M. 

"  "       Galen,  N.Y.,  3  P.M. 

"  "  25th,  WestChester,  N.Y.,  11A.M. 

"  "       "     Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"  "       "     Back  Creek,  Va.,  3*  P.M. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  Conference  of  Friends  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  First-day  Schools,  will  be 
held  at  Westbury  Meeting-house,  on  Fifth-day, 
Seventh  month  22d,  at  U  P.M.  (Westbury  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  held  in  the  morning  of  same  day.) 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  4  o'clock. 

Jacob  Capron,  Clerks 
Lydia  A.  Lockwood, 


AN  OPINION  WORTH  PRINTING. 

Auut  Judy,  a  pious  old  colored  woman,  is 
said  to  have  expressed  herself  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  vociferous  habits  of  certain 
persons  "  at  camp  meetiug  r"  "  Taint  de  rale 
grace,  honey ;  taint  de  shure  glory.  You 
hollers  too  loud.  When  you  gits  de  Dove  in 
your  heart,  and  de  Lamb  on  your  bosom, 
you'll  feel  as  if  you  was  in  dat  stable  'at 
Beth'lem  and  de  blessed  Virgin  had  lent  you 
de  sleeping  baby  to  hold." 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Managers  having  concluded  to  open 
I  this  Institution  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month, 
1869,  have  issued  the  following  Prospectus: 

j  Prospectus  of  Swarthmore   College,  Pennsyl- 
vania^ for  its  First  School  Year,  1869-70. 

OFFICERS. 

Clerks— Edward  Parrish,  Edith  W.  Atlee. 
Board  of  Managers — Wm.  Dorsey,  Isaac 
i  Stephens,  Joseph  Powell,  Edward  Hoopes, 
l  Hugh  Mcllvain,  Clement  Biddle,  T,  Clarkson 

I  Taylor,  Samuel  Willets,  Wm.  H.  Macy,  Ed- 
I,  ward  Merritt,  Elwood  Burdsall,  Charles  T. 
|  Bunting,  John  D.  Hicks,  Daniel  Underhill, 
;  B.  Rush  Roberts,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Deborah 

|  F.  Wharton,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Helen  G. 
:  Longstreth,  Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Letitia  S. 
L  Cadwallader,  Martha  G.  Mcllvain,  Elizabeth 

II  S.  Worth,  Anna  M.  Hopper,  Elizabeth  Dor- 
i  sey,  Hannah  W.  Havdock,  Lydia  A.  Lock- 
[  wood,  Caroline  Underhill,  Ann  S.  Dudley, 
f  Eliza  H.  Bell,  Ellen  Riley,  Elizabeth  B. 
!  Smith. 

Treasurer— Henry  M.  Laing,  No.  30  North 
I  Third  St.,  Philada. 

:     Receivers.— Samuel  Willets,  303  Pearl  St., 
I  New  York;  Clement  M.  Biddle,  509  Com- 
I  merce  St.,  Philadelphia;  Gerard  H.  Reese, 
Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

NOTE  TO  SUBSCKIBERS. 

The  urgent  necessities  of  the  Building  Com- 

I  mittee,  now  compelled  to  complete  the  work 
entrusted  to  them ;  of  the  Household  Com- 
mittee,  already  engaged  in  the  selection  of 
furniture ;  and  of  the  Instruction  Committee, 
to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  procuring  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction — make 
the  prompt  collection  of  outstanding  subscrip- 
tions  highly  important.  Some  of  these  are  of 
long  standing,  payment  having  been  delayed 

|  till  the  money  should  be  needed  ;  others  are 
more  recent;  payment  of  all  is  desired  before 

i  the  first  of  9th  month.  The  Receivers  are — 
Samuel  Willets,  303  Pearl  St.,  New  York  • 

1  Clem.  M.  Biddle,  509  Com  merce  St.,  Philada. ; 
Gerard  H.  Reese,  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

This  Institution  is  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  similar  corporations  in  the 
United  States.  Ample  College  buildings 
having  been  erected  by  contributions,  chiefly 
from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they 
are  now  about  to  be  completed  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

The  location  of  the  College  is  in  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.,  directly  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
West  Chester  Railroad,  ten  miles  from  the 

depot  at  81st  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia; it  is  also  approached  by  the  Chester 
and  Springfield  road,  which  intersects  (he 


extension  of  the  Delaware  County  Turnpike 
within  half  a  mile  north  of  the  premises. 
The  grounds,  which  include  about  91  acres, 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  Crum  Creek,  from 
which,  and  from  springs  arising  on  the  premi- 
ses, an  ample  supply  of  water  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  buildings.  It  is  believed  that 
no  more  healthy  neighborhood  is  to  be  found  ; 
the  site  is  elevated  and  the  prospect  exten- 
sive and  diversified. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  adapting  the 
College  edifice  to  its  purposes ;  it  is  built  of 
stone  with  inside  walls  of  brick,  provided  with 
numerous  flues  for  warm  air  and  ventilation. 
Besides  the  necessary  collecting  and  school 
rooms,  it  contains  a  Library,  Museum  and 
Chemical  Laboratory,  adapting  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  advanced  education,  and  parlors, 
diningrooms, kitchen, dormitories,  bathrooms, 
and  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  a  large  number  of  resident  pupil?. 
Besides  every  precaution  to  prevent  fire  and 
extinguish  it,  if  it  should  accidentally  origi- 
nate, fire-proof  alcoves  divide  the  structure  into 
three  distinct  parts,  and  in  addition  to  four 
substantial  wooden  stairways,  there  are  two 
flights  of  iron  stairs  communicating  with  each 
floor. 

The  building  is  constructed  and  the  grounds 
are  to  be  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
per separation  of  the  sexes,  of  each  of  which 
an  equal  number  will  be  admitted,  but  they 
will  recite  in  the  same  classes,  dine  at  the 
same  tables,  and  mingle,  under  suitable  super- 
vision, in  healthful  recreation  and  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Organization  and  Studies. — At  the  date  of 
this  announcement  some  vacancies  remain  in 
the  corps  of  Professors  and  Teachers,  which 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  fill  at  their  next  meeting.  At  present  the 
Officers  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Edward  Parrish.  Matron, 
Helen  G.  Longstreth. 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Chemistry  and  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,  Edward  Paruish. 

Professor  of  Languages  and  Principal  of 
the  Preparatory  Department,  EDWARD  II. 
Magtll,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Ixheforie,  Literature  and  His- 
tory, Anna  Hallowell. 

Resident  Teachers.  EMII/5  1 1  a  i  LOWELL  and 

Susan  J.  Cunningham, 
In  addition  to  the  resident  Prof)  Bsors  and 

Teachers,  a  corps  of  auxiliary  Teachers  and 
Lecturers  will  visit  the  Institution  at  inter- 
vals, and  participate  in  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  will  he  divided  into  two 
departments,  the  Preparatory  School  and  the 
College,  of  which  the  former  i>  adapted  to  pre- 
pare pupils  lor  the  latter. 
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The  entire  course  of  Instruction  includes 
seven  years,  of  which  three  are  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Preparatory,  and  four  in  the  Col- 
legiate course.  Pupils  will  be  taken  for  a 
single  term,  but  cannot  advantageously  pur- 
sue the  course  of  study  for  less  than  one  year. 
Those  taking  only  the  Preparatory  course 
will  receive  an  ordinary  common  school  edu- 
cation, with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  of  Chemistry 
and  of  one  or  more  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Those  graduating  in  the  College  must  have 
read  the  leading  Latin  authors,  perfected 
themselves  in  French  and  in  either  the  Greek 
or  German  language,  as  they  may  elect,  and 
be  proficient  in  the  higher  Mathematics,  the 
methods  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science, 
Rhetoric,  Literature,  History  and  Ethics. 

It  is  the  intention,  at  the  opening,  to  clas- 
sify all  the  pupils  who  may  enter  into  four 
classes,  the  most  advanced  of  which  will  con- 
stitute a  Freshman  class  in  the  College,  and 
the  remainder,  the  three  classes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  arranged  according  to  their 
advancement  in  the  leading  studies  pursued. 

All  the  pupils  will  be  equally  under  the 
care  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  although 
the  details  of  instruction  in  the  Preparatory 
department  wtll  be  chiefly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Magill. 

The  discipline  will  be  mild,  though  firm ; 
the  inculcation  of  high  and  honorable  mo- 
tives among  the  pupils  and  the  maintenance 
of  mutual  confidence  and  accord  between 
them  and  their  teachers  will  be  chiefly  relied 
upon  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  and 
their  moral  and  educational  development. 

Although  no  form  of  dress  will  be  pre- 
scribed for  pupils,  unnecessary  trimmings  and 
showy  or  expensive  jewelry  will  be  prohibited ; 
and  parents  are  earnestly  desired  to  aid  the 
Matron  and  Faculty  in  controlling  the  pres- 
ent growing  tendency  to  extravagance  and 
display  in  dress. 

The  care  of  the  family  will  mainly  devolve 
upon  the  President  and  Matron,  who  will 
counsel  and  advise  with  those  of  the  punils 
who  may  need  it,  and  direct  and  regulate 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Assisted 
by  the  teachers  and  professors,  and  by  several 
other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
will  occupy  useful  positions  in  the  house- 
hold, it  is  believed  they  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  to  Swarthmore  superior  social  advan- 
tages, under  influences  favorable  to  religious 
growth  and  improvement. 

Admission  of  Pupils. — In  order  to  secure  to 
all  Stockholders  equal  privileges  in  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  it  has  been  determined  not 
to  fix  any  standard  of  qualifications  at  the 
opening,  but  to  admit  all  over  twelve  years 
of  age  who  apply,  until  the  necessary  limit  is 


reached,  giving  the  preference  to  the  children 
and  wards  of  Stockholders,  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  these  applying  within  the  time  fixed 
does  not  reach  the  limit,  then  the  children  of  1 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  will  have 
the  preference  over  others.  The  number  of 
pupils  to  be  admitted  at  the  opening  is  seventy- 
five  of  each  sex. 

The  books  for  entering  the  names  of  appli- 
cants will  be  opened  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
Seventh  month,  and  closed  on  the  second  day 
of  Eighth  month,  1869.  Applicants  must  ap- 
ply in  person  or  by  letter  to  Edward  Parrish, 
President,  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
must  state  full  name,  age  and  address  of  ap- 
plicant, name  of  parent  or  guardian^  and 
whether  said  applicant,  parent  or  guardian  is 
a  Stockholder  in  the  College. 

None  will  be  considered  as  Stockholders 
who  have  not  actually  paid  for  at  least  one 
share  of  stock.  The  privilege  of  Stockholders 
extends  only  to  their  own  children,  and  those 
legally  or  actually  under  their  guardianship. 
As  the  number  of  applicants  is  expected  to 
be  much  greater  than  the  number  of  students 
to  be  received,  to  prevent  disappointment 
every  Stockholder  should  present  his  request 
specifically  and  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Time  of  Opening,  &e. — The  usual  school 
year  will  be  unavoidably  shortened  by  the 
delay  necessary  to  allow  of  the  completion  of 
the  "buildings.  The  day  fixed  for  opening 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  is  Fifth-day,  the 
21st  of  Tenth  month,  1869. 

The  first  term  will  consist  of  14  weeks,  and 
will  be  followed,  after  an  intermission  of  a 
few  days,  by  a  second  term  of  20  weeks,  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  Second  month,  1870. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  of  one  week  during 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Fifth  Month. 

The  price  of  Board  and  Tuition,  including 
washing,  the  use  of  books  and  all  necessary 
expenses,  is  fixed  at  $125  for  the  first  term, 
and  $175  for  the  second  term,  or  $300  for 
the  34  weeks.  Each  term  payable  in  advance. 
In  fixing  the  same  moderate  price  for  pupils 
of  all  ages,  and  making  no  extra  charges  for 
the  higher  branches,  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  had  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  education  at  Swarthmore, 
and  holding  out  inducements  to  those  who 
may  become  its  pupils,  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  full  Collegiate  course. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  FEEEDMEN. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Relief  of 
Freedmen  will  dissolve  its  organization  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  subscriptions  to  this  worthy  object 
have  fallen  off  so  greatly  that  it  seems  inex- 
pedient to  continue  any  longer,  although 
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there  is  still  much  suffering  to  relieve,  and 
many  places  where  both  children  and  adults 
are  craving  the  boon  of  a  little  school  learn- 
ing, but  are  powerless  to  obtain  it  without  aid. 

The  following  letter  tells  its  own  tale  of 
suffering  so  touchingly  that  we  give  it  to  the 
columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  trusting  its  ap- 
peal for  help  may  be  answered. 

Sherwood,  June  6,  1869. 

Dear  Friends. — Several  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  woman,  who 
was  during  the  war  associated  with  me  in 
teaching  near  Arlington ;  she  married  and 
lives  near  that  locality.  Having  been  their 
teacher,  the  freed-people  have  ever  since  gone 
to  her  with  their  wants  and  distresses,  and  she 
has,  so  far  as  limited  means  would  permit,  re- 
lieved them. 

During  the  war,  as  you  know,  the  colored 
people  were  taken  by  the  army  to  Washing- 
ton in  such  large  numbers  as  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed their  opportunities  to  get  a  living  ; 
though  they  have  scattered  since,  the  surplus 
is  very  large,  and  there  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  among  the  aged. 

Some  extracts  from  the  letter  of  which  I 
have  spoken  will  render  the  case  more  vividly 
perhaps.  She  writes  :  "  I  have  thought  you 
might  place  me  in  correspondence  with  some 
benevolent  society  that  would  send  me  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  simple  medicines,  &c,  for  the 
old  people  especially. 

"  I  ask  this  in  mercy  to  these  people.  They 
come  to  me  from  all  parts  for  miles  around 
after  everything, — clothing,  food,  medicine, 
work  ;  and  my  sympathy  would  lead  me  to 
give  a  great  deal  more  from  our  household 
stores  than  our  circumstances  will  warrant. 

"Aunt  Winny  Anderson  is  really  suffering, 
and  the  little  I  can  do  for  hef  is  about  all 
she  has  now  to  depend  upon. 

"  Aunt  Tibby  is  failing  in  health,  and  she 
looks  so  sad  that  I  am  reproved  every  time  I 
see  her  for  not  having  made  this  effort  before. 

"  Aunt  Jenny  is  very  childish  and  poorly 
clad. 

"  To-day,  as  I  came  from  town,  I  saw  Mar- 
garet Tyson,  of  Hall's  Hill,  sitting  upon  the 
bridge;  she  is  ill,  but  had  been  to  market  with 
flowers,  moss  and  other  trifles,  but  had  failed 
to  sell,  and  was  greatly  discouraged,  as  her 
family  need  clothing  and  food  also. 

"  Aunt  Easter  is  also  a  pitiable  object,  for 
she  is  blind. 

"Then  there  are  hosts  of  poor  neglected 
children,  who  make  my  heart  ache  every 
time  T  see  them. 

"I  will  keep  and  render  strict  account  of 
everything  I  receive,  and  w  ill  be  most  happy 
to  entertain  at  our  house  any  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  come  and  in  Conn  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  tie  people.  I 


seek  only  the  comforts  of  the  old  people  and 
helpless  children.  I  have  been  enabled 
through  Mrs.  Gen.  Garfield  to  do  a  little  for 
them  during  the  winter.  I  will  add  that 
though  '  the  poor  we  have  always,  these  are 
not  ordinary  miserables.' " 

Blind  Aunt  Easter  of  whom  she  speaks  is 
one  of  the  strongest,  bravest,  most  determined 
spirits,  full  of  religious  trust,  that  I  ever  saw. 
$5000  worth  of  her  children,  she  told  me,  were 
sold  from  her  as  they  grew  up,  and  when  she 
became  blind  her  master  gave  her  the  hut 
where  she  lives  and  a  garden  ground  to  get 
her  living  alone  as  she  could. 

When  I  was  there,  a  great  resource  of  hers 
and  other  women  was  to  gather  bones  scat- 
tered by  the  camps  and  the  death  of  horses 
and  take  them  to  the  city  for  bone-dust.  She 
would  crawl  over  the  ground  and  collect 
them,  and  the  heaps  I  often  found  her  wash- 
ing proved  her  industry. 

I  wrote  to  the  writer  of  this  letter  of  the 
expiring  condition  of  the  Societies,  but  I 
thought  it  possible,  as  you  were  closing  your 
efforts,  you  might  have  some  clothing  which 
you  would  like  should  do  these  poor  old 
bodies  some  good. 

How  earnestly  I  have  hoped  that  the  large 
purses  and  generous  hearts  of  your  Society 
would  not  close  against  the  needs  of  the  freed- 
people,  which  in  every  respect  continue,  and 
the  opportunity  being  greater, — the  field  of 
necessity  all  open, — the  need  of  aid  cannot  be 
lessened.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  work,  but  it  ought  not  to 
subside  while  so  much  must  be  left  undone. 

Excuse  my  length  and  importunity,  and 
believe  me  your  friend, 

Emily  Howlaxd. 
Subscriptions  left  with  either  of  the  follow- 
ing Friends  will  be  promptly  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
letter. 

Samuel  Willets,  303  Pearl  Si.. 
Henry  B.  Halleck,  354  Broadway, 
Jacob  C apron,  1172  Broadway. 

New  York. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
No.  1. 

Chicago,  7th  mo..  L8<$. 
This  combinat  ion  of  words  embodies  mm  h, 
not  oijjy  of  pleasurable  anticipation  and  reali- 
zation! but  also  of*  regret.  Threadbare  as  the 
delineations  of  the  charms  of  "  home"  may 
have  apparently  become, still  the  halt"  has  not 
been  told.  Ever  and  anon,  amid  the  seduc- 
tive  attractions  of  travel  and  the  endless  va- 
riety of  delight  f'ul  scenery,  pictures  of  the  in- 
describable treasures  left  behind  will  loom  up, 
like  a  boucon  light,  wherein  fancy  can  almost 
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discern  a  finger  beckoning  to  the  wanderer  to 
return  to  that  cherished  haven  of  rest. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  hasty  sketch 
is  to  dot  down  in  my  accustomed  imperfect 
manner  some  attractions  of  our  "  away  from 
home,"  in  the  belief  that  a  too  exclusive  de- 
votion even  to  the  best  of  things  may  induce 
a  selfishness  that  is  neither  conducive  to  our 
own  best  interests,  nor  in  harmony  with  the 
duties  we  owe  to  others. 

The  scenery  of  foreign  lands  has  doubtless 
been  justly  eulogized,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  is  any  that  exceeds  in  beauty 
some  of  the  enchanting  spots  to  be  found  in 
our  own  beloved  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Even 
in  the  ride  from  Philadelphia  to  Williams- 
port  (via  Harrisburg)  views  of  transcendent 
loveliness  are  constantly  meeting  the  eye, 
bringing  to  mind  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"  Ever  charming — ever  new — 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view." 

The  mineral  and  other  productive  wealth 
of  our  State,  that  meets  us  at  every  turn,  also 
furnishes  many  subjects  of  interest  for  the 
traveller.  The  coal,  iron,  lumber,  and  conse- 
quent appliances  for  production  and  trans- 
portation, are  only  so  many  evidences  of  the 
power  of  the  combined  labor  and  skill  of  man 
in  overcoming  every  obstacle  that  presents 
itself  in  the  way  of  his  efforts  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  purposes  he  has  in 
view,  and  which,  once  accomplished,  certainly 
add  much  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  the  development  of  the  powers  be- 
stowed on  man  by  the  Great  Infinite,  and  de- 
signed not  to  be  laid  away  in  a  napkin  and 
hidden  in  the  earth,  but  to  be  multiplied  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  others. 

In  diverging  from  our  usual  route  going 
West,  we  felt  amply  repaid  by  the  varied 
scenery ;  and  upon  arriving  at  Williamsport, 
were  surprised  to  find  such  a  splendid  hotel, 
possessed  of  every  appliance  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  travellers  and  sojourners  ; 
the  accommodations  being  equal  in  every 
respect  to  any  we  had  ever  enjoyed. 

On  our  way,  we  experienced  one  of  the 
heaviest  rains  we  have  ever  seen;  and  al- 
though without  hail,  the  grain  and  grass  were 
completely  prostrated — the  latter  looking  as 
though  it  had  formed  the  bed  of  a  large  and 
swiftly  flowing  stream.  An  experienced 
farmer  on  the  train  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  grain  would  not  rise  again,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  equal  of  this  prostration, 
except  when  cut  with  hail. 

Rain  prevented  such  a  reconnoitering  of 
Williamsport  as  I  had  desired,  but  with  what 
little  I  did  see,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed, 
the  ideas  previously  entertained  having  been 
such  as  would  naturally  be  associated  with  an 


extensive  rendezvous  for  lumbermen.  The 
ride  hither  from  Philadelphia  is  a  delightful 
one, — leaving  our  depot  at  11.50,  and  ordi- 
narily arriving  about  8.30  in  the  evening. 

Left  Williamsport  next  morning  at  10.25 
instead  of  8.15,  being  about  two  hours  behind 
time — the  train  from  Philadelphia  having 
been  detained  on  account  of  a  freight  train 
running  off  the  track.  The  delightful  scenery 
continued  for  a  long  time,  but  the  nearer  we 
approached  Erie,  the  less  we  saw  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful.  Reached  the  latter 
place  about  10.15  P.M.— thoroughly  fatigued. 
This  is  a  large  and  busy  place.  A  number  of 
years  having  elapsed  since  I  last  saw  it,  of 
course  many  changes  and  improvements  were 
apparent. 

After  a  sojourn  of  two  or  three  days  at 
Erie,  we  left  at  10.10  A.  M.  for  Cleveland, 
reaching  the  latter  place  at  2.10  P.M. ;  a  very 
pleasant  ride,  with  nothing  of  especial  interest 
to  note. 

The  depot  at  this  place,  spoken  of  in  my 
notes  some  three  years  since  as  being  then  in 
process  of  erection,  is  completed,  and  I  pre- 
sume is  the  finest  and  best  arranged  in  the 
"United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  A  very 
large  shipping  coal  business  is  done  here,  and 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Wealth  and 
aristocracy  show  themselves  on  every  hand, 
particularly  in  the  suburban  districts,  which, 
with  the  city  itself,  cover  a  much  larger  area 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  had  another  peep  at 
the  stone  gate-posts,  costing  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  and  only  refer  to  them  again  in 
connexion  with  the  above  allusion  to  wealth, 
&c.  Splendid  equipages  whirl  rapidly  by: 
smaller  fancy  turn-outs,  with  fine  horses,  are 
by  no  means  scarce ;  in  fact,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  good  horses  has  been  the  subject 
of  remark  throughout  our  entire  western  trip: 
even  when  not  kept,  or  selected  especially  for 
show,  they  are  good. 

Standing  on  the  bluff  and  looking  out  upon 
the  broad  lake  is  almost  as  entrancing  as  the 
ocean  itself.  The  view  is  boundless,  and  in 
its  present  placid  state  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  it  can  ever  be  lashed  into  the  bil- 
lowy and  destructive  condition  that  the  awful 
shipwrecks  with  their  attendant  loss  of  life 
often  so  fearfully  attest..  These  storms  are 
frequently  so  sudden  and  so  fatal  in  their  re- 
sults, that  many  look  upon  lake  travel  as  more 
dangerous  than  ocean. 

Vegetation  is  very  backward  in  this  section 
of  country — corn  especially — principally  at- 
tributable to  a  cold  and  late  spring,  and  al- 
most continued  rain  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  crop  of  berries  is  good,  and  fruits  promise 
well. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
very  small  number  of  persons  travelling.  We 
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left  home  on  the  21st  ult.,  by  which  time  the 
travelling  season  certainly  ought  to  have 
commenced,  and  we  have  as  yet  seen  but  one 
car  well  filled  with  passengers. 

In  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  travel  it- 
self, there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  on  the 
increase  everywhere  within  the  past  few  years 
— polite  and  attentive  conductors,  and  other 
officials  on  railroads.  Time  was  when  a  civil 
answer,  couched  as  far  as  possible  in  mono- 
syllables, was  all  one  could  expect ;  and  when 
a  question  demanding  anything  more  of  them 
was  put,  it  was  looked  upon  as  almost  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  the  traveller.  Now 
the  case  is  widely  different :  nor  should  the 
facilities  for  checking  baggage  through  from 
point  to  point  be  overlooked. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  time 
the  timidity  of  ladies  who  may  be  compelled 
to  travel  alone  should  be  dispelled.  I  have 
wandered  about  some  little,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  instance  of  rudeness  to  one  of 
these,  or  even  of  neglect.  Should  the  former 
ever  take  place,  protectors  almost  without 
number  would  instantly  be  on  hand. 

Further  incidents  in  reference  to  Cleveland 
and  to  this  place  must  be  deferred  to  a  future 
number.  J.  M.  E. 

THE  CHILDREN. 
BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed  : 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace  ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face  ! 
And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last  ; 
Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember, 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin  ; 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 
Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's, 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go  ; 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 
Oh  I  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  inuocBiit  heart  of  a  child  ! 
They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households  ; 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes  ; 
Oh  !  those  truants  from  home  and  froin  heaven, 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  I 
And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken  4 

The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 
I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  <lon<>, 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 


I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself  ; 
Ah  !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 
The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod  ; 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness, 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule  ; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction  ; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 
I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more  ; 
Ah  I  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones, 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door  ! 
I  shall  miss  the  "  good-nights"  and  the  kisses, 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 
I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even, 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street  ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  death  says,  "The  school  is  dismissed  I" 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed. 

 ■  <B»  

THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE. 
BY  JOHN  GREENLEAE  WHITTIEK. 

The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 

Has  never  died  away. 
And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given 

By  all  things  near  and  far  : 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  Heaven, 

And  mirrors  every  star. 
Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand, 

As  kneels  the  human  knee, 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea  1 
They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 

Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 
And  all  the  listening  hills  of  earth 

Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 
The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 

From  many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 
From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 

She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 
The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 

Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer  ; 
The  altar  curtains  of  the  hills 

Are  sunset's  purple  air. 
The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  loud. 

Or  low  with  sobs  of  pain, — 
The  thunder-organ  of  the  cloud, 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 
With  drooping  head  and  brain  lies  crossed 

Tue  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

I'Voai  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 
The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  nivh, 

Its  transept  eai  t  h  and  air. 
The  music  uf  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 
The  prayer leSS  heart  of  man. 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific,  by  the  wife  of  Gen.  Rufus 
Saxton,  is  taken  from  the  Anti  Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Portland,  Oregon,  May  13th,  1869. 

Dear  : — At  last  very  pleasantly 

settled  after  our  long  journey  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  towns  for  its  size  that  I  ever 
saw,  with  gardens  on  all  sides  blossoming  with 
every  variety  of  the  rose, — wTith  gas  lamps  at 
our  corners, — with  long  blocks  of  handsome 
residences  and  cosy  cottages  stretching  from 
the  Willamette  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
with  finely  built  stores,  banks,  warehouses 
and  wTharves, — and  with  the  noise  of  carriages 
rattling  over  Nicholson  pavement, — we  can 
scarcely  realize  that  we  are  in  Oregon, — 
Oregon,  which  has  always  seemed  so  unap- 
proachable, vast  and  solitary,  only  the  home 
of  lofty  mountains,  bears,  deer  and  Indians. 
The  bears  and  deer  have  retreated  some  dis- 
tance before  the  advance  of  civilization  here, 
while  the  only  Indians  visible  are  a  few  on 
our  streets,  meek,  ragged  and  dirty.    But  the 
everlasting  hills  remain  ;  for  Mt.  Hood,  forty- 
five  miles  east  of  us,  and  Mt.  St.  Helens  seven- 
ty miles  north,  first  greet  our  eyes  as  we  step 
on  the  piazza  ;  their  slopes  covered  with  snow 
seeming  even  from  this  distance  to  glisten  in 
the  sunlight,  while  their  lofty  peaks,  snow- 
capped and  wreathed  with  their  mists,  rise 
15,000  feet  in  silent  and  majestic  beauty.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  anything  looking  so 
cool  as  Mt.  Hood  could  send  forth  smoke,  and 
the  residents  here  say  it  never  has,  though 
vapors  sometimes  curl  about  its  summit  in  a 
manner  resembling  smoke,  and  it  really  has  a 
crater  which  occasionally  makes  a  little  noise. 
But  these  grand  mountains  are  not  the  only 
attractions  here.    The  climate  is  said  to  be 
the  most   salubrious  and  delightful  in  the 
world;  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and  Will- 
amette are  capable  of  producing  almost  every 
fruit  and  vegetable,  and  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  scenery.    Farm  land  and  city 
lots  bring  good  prices  since  the  building  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  became  a  certainty,  the 
owners  of  course  looking  to  their  future  value. 
And  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
destiny  of  Portland,  with  these  fertile  valleys 
adjacent,  itself  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
with  a  railroad  in  project  connecting  it  wTith 
that  great  iron  belt  which  now  unites  our  con- 
tinent. 

We  read  our  telegrams  describing  the  cere- 
monies and  rejoicings  in  the  East  which  cele- 
brated its  completion,  but  I  think  that  iron 
rail  must  be  travelled  over  before  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic enterprises  of  our  age  can  be  conceived  of 


or  appreciated  ;  and  I  share  with  the  writer 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Atlantic,  in  his 
feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  being  among 
the  first  who  have  made  the  journey  over  it. 

In  giving  you  a  brief  sketch  of  our  trip, 
Omaha  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  from 
which  to  start.  We  left  that  flourishing  but 
youthful  city  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of 
April,  and  towards  evening  crossed  the  treach- 
erous North  Platte  river  with  its  dangerous 
quick-sands,  and  about  the  fertility  of  which 
valley  there  appear  to  be  diverse  opinions  ; 
but  with  irrigation  it  can  undoubtedly  be 
made  productive.  The  next  day  we  were  ap- 
parently travelling  over  a  level  country,  but 
were  really  steadily  rising,  as  at  twilight  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  caught  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  mountains  themselves  in  the  distance,  cov- 
ered with  snow  ;  and  here  also  we  saw  a  herd 
of  antelopes  scampering  towards  the  hills  on 
our  approach.  Fort  Laramie,  a  town  of  low 
wooden  shanties  of  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  the  last  station  on  the  road 
where  a  good  meal  is  to  be  procured, — we 
reached  in  time  for  supper. 

The  next  day  we  were  still  ascending  the 
plane,  the  air  becoming  so  raw  and  penetrat- 
ing, that  all  who  had  colds  found  them  on 
the  increase.  All  the  next  day  the  ascent 
continued,  until  at  Sherman,  we  had  attained 
the  extreme  elevation  of  8,500  feet  at  Evan's 
Pass,  having  had  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  and 
hail  howling  around  us  for  twelve  hours.  At 
dark  we  reached  Wahsatch,  where  the  great 
tunnel  is  yet  uncompleted,  and  the  track 
being  laid  around  it  temporarily,  it  wTas  not 
considered  safe  to  travel  over  at  night.  There 
was  no  place  at  this  station  where  women 
could  be  accommodated  for  the  night,  but  a 
colored  man  in  charge  of  an  old  stationary 
sleeping  car,  had  berths  to  let,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  train ;  walking  a  square 
through  the  snow,  our  arms  filled  with  carpet 
bags,  lunch  baskets,  shawls,  etc.  There  we 
found  to  our  great  satisfaction  a  stove  with  a 
good  fire  in  it ;  and  unpacking  our  lunch 
basket,  our  patent  tea  and  coffee  pot  and  con- 
densed milk,  we  soon  experienced  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  cup  that  "  cheers  but  not  in- 
ebriates." This  was  our  last  sleeping  car  on 
the  Union  Pacific. 

In  all  the  beauty  of  a  bright,  clear,  bracing 
morning  we  left  Wahsatch  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller  that 
the  start  from  here  may  always  be  made  in 
the  morning,  as  the  whole  region  through 
to  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  abounds  in 
scenes  of  beauty,  novelty,  grandeur,  and 
points  of  interest ;  among  the  first  of  which 
are  the  canons,  so  narrow  sometimes,  that  we 
seemed  almost  to  graze  the  projecting  boulders, 
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and  the  rocks  towering  up  many  feet  in  height 
on  both  sides.  At  Echo  canon  are  immense 
coal  mines  ;  the  coal  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  in  such  vast  quantities  as  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  demands  of  the  railroad. 
The  grimy  miners  ran  from  the  shafts  to  see 
the  train  and  rolled  down  large  lumps  for  our 
examination.  At  Echo  station,  a  sound  is 
said  to  be  heard  repeated  seven  times  ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  is  the  point  fortified  by  Brigham 
Young  in  1857  in  expectation  of  an  attack 
from  the  United  States  forces.  It  is  the 
principal  pass  through  the  mountains,  and 
consequently  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
region  of  the  Saints.  High  rocks  rise  perpen- 
dicularly on  each  side,  and  in  the  crevices 
Young  had  rifle  pits  constructed,  while  on  the 
summits  of  the  rocks  large  stones  were  piled 
to  hurl  down  on  the  attacking  force. 

One  wonderfully  grand  sight  on  this  day's 
route  is  a  point  on  Webber  river,  where  the 
river    rushes   and    dashes    down  a  steep 
declivity  and  leaps  between  an  opening  made 
J  by  two  steep  rocks  over  two  hundred  feet 
J  high  ;  forming  indeed  a  mammoth  gateway, 
j  and  called  "  The  Devil's  Gate." 

We  were  considerably  delayed  here,  waiting 
]  for  the  construction  trains  to  pass  us  with 
their  ties,  rails  and  employes.    We  at  last  ar- 
I  rived  at  Corrinne,  the  terminus  then  of  the 
|  Union  Pacific,  and  here  took  the  stage  to 
I  make  the  connection  to  the  Central  Pacific,  a 
i  distance  then  of  forty-five  miles.  What  a  ride 
J  that  was !     Did  we  ever  before  have  any 
i  knowledge  of  the  elasticity  of  these  bodies  of 
I  ours  !    We  started  at  noon,  not  stopping  to 
I  ascertain  if  we  could  get  dinner  in  any  of  the 
I  canvass-constructed   lager  beer   saloons  or 
|  grocery  stores  which  compose  the  town,  but 
I  obliged  to  take  our  places  in  the  stage  im- 
I  mediately.    However  we  depended   on  our 
1  lunch  basket,  but  we  soon  found,  after  riding 
I  a  short  distance,  how  vain  were  such  anticipa- 
I  tions.    There  had  just  been  a  heavy  rain, 
I  lasting  a  month,  the  driver  said,  and  when  he 
B  wished  to  avoid  a  particularly  large  mud  hole, 
I  he  drove  us  over  the  sage  prairies,  which  were 
I  just  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  the  roots  being 
1  stout  and  thick.    We  possessed  ourselves  of 
I  all  the  straps  and  bands  we  could  lay  hold 
I  on,  and  were  obliged  to  be  resignedly  jolted 
and  bumped  and  bruised  to  the  end  of  our 
drive  at  midnight.    We  changed  horses  twice 
at  two  more  canvass  settlements  with  nothing 
but  whisky  and  grocery  signs  visible,  and 
such  rough-looking  residents  that  we  were 
glad  to  leave  them  as  night  approached.  But 
as  we  slopped  tO  rest  the   horses  on  several 
hills,  we  were  amply  repaid  lor  our  joltings, 
'  by  the  lovely  vi0W8  we  hud  of  I  he  valleys  he 
low  US,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  lingering  lov- 
ingly on  them,  the  long  ranges  of  mountains 


stretching  miles  and  miles  away,  the  long 
emigrant  train  slowly  toiling  along  the  road 
we  had  left,  and  an  occasional  curl  of  smoke 
issuing  from  some  pioneer's  cabin,  towards 
which  we  sent  our  good  wishes. 

We  reached  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
Pacific  at  midnight,  but  instead  of  the  passen- 
ger train,  we  found  only  a  locomotive  with  a 
caboose  attached.  Into  this  mother  and  I 
climbed  by  means  of  a  pile  of  mail  bags.  The 
car  was  small,  but  in  it  our  party,  our  bag- 
gage, the  mail  bags  and  the  men  in  charge 
were  packed  till  the  next  morning.  Near 
here,  not  the  least  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  Central  Pacific  in 
overcoming  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  enterprise,  is  the  bringing  of  fresh 
water  for  their  engine  across  these  alkali 
plains  from  the  mountains  ;  in  some  cases  for 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles  through  aqueducts 
made  by  boring  through  logs  cut  from  the 
forests  of  the  Sierras. 

After  travelling  a  short  distance  that  night 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  morning  at  the  head 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  its  waters  a  deep  blue 
and  its  island  of  mountains  rising  from  its 
centre.  All  day  we  remained  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  enjoying  the  view,  and 
the  long  rest  in  a  palace  car  belonging  to  Gen. 
Crocker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  kindly  sent  by  him  for  the  Gen- 
eral's use,  and  to  make  our  connection  with 
the  regular  passenger  train  at  Elko.  We 
walked  over  the  parched,  cracked  soil  to  the 
edge  of  the  Lake,  intending  to  wash  in  its 
waters,  but  could  not  approach  quite  near 
enough,  as  it  became  marshy  ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  be  content  with  picking  some  weeds 
with  a  yellow  blossom  trying  courageously  to 
live  on  this  sterile  soil.  Below  here  the  nex! 
day  we  saw  the  first  of  the  Chinese  in  camps, 
and  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning  and  on 
Sunday,  we  surprised  several  hundreds  at 
their  toilets,  some  washing,  some  plaiting  their 
cues,  while  some  performed  that  service  for 
the  others.  Again  our  car  was  switched  off 
waiting  for  the  construction  trains  the  whole 
day.  But  the  detention  gave  us  DO  concern, 
for  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Humboldt 
Mountains,  and  luxuriated  in  tin1  peace  and 
quiet  of  that  Sunday,  meriting  bo  ^  el  I  1  Leber's 
description  i 

"Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.*' 

We  walked  a  half  a  mile  to  the  Humboldt 
river  to  hunt  for  some  trout  lines  which  we 
were  told  the  Snake  Indians  had  there,  but 
we  found  neither  Indians  nor  lines,  and  were 
debating  a  climb  up  some  of  the  easiest  slopes 
when  our  locomotive  whistle  summoned  us 
back.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  reached  Elko, 
I  which,  besides  being  a  prominent  railroad 
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station,  is  also  the  starting  point  for  stages  to 
White  Pine  County,  where  are  the  new  silver 
mines.  We  heard  these  mines  constantly  dis- 
cussed on  the  way  from  this  place.  Mining 
there  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  and  with  more  successful  re- 
sults for  the  short  time  since  its  discovery  than 
in  any  other  of  t  he  mining  districts  of  Nevada 
or  California.  We  passed  one  station  where 
the  ore  was  piled  up  on  the  platform  in  sev- 
eral hundred  large  bags. 

From  Elko  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  is  another  portion  of  the  route  the  trav- 
eller would  like  to  pass  over  in  the  day  time, 
as,  from  the  car  window,  there  is  one  long 
panorama  of  the  Blue  Hills,  the  rivers  at 
their  base,  towering  palisades,  little  canvass 
towns  struggling  into  importance,  and  Indian 
camps  ;  the  painted  squaws  dancing  about  to 
quiet  the  little  screaming  papooses  strapped 
on  their  shoulders. 

That  night  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  at  daylight  found  our- 
selves on  their  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
7,000feet,  thesnow  covering  the  slopes  and  the 
branches  of  the  pines.  We  were  soon  passing 
through  those  great  snow  sheds,  built  of  heavy 
planks  and  continuing  for  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles.  In  a  few  hours  we  had  left  all 
traces  of  snow,  and  in  our  perilous  descent, 
beheld  with  awe  and  wonder  the  quarried 
precipices  around  which  our  train  crept  slow- 
ly ;  the  fathomless  gorges  covered  with  ver- 
dure, cascades  leaping  down  the  mountain,  and 
a  wonderful  canal  winding  around  the  moun- 
tains and  over  sixty  miles  long ;  the  water 
being  used  for  mining  purposes. 

In  the  approach  to  Sacramento,  which  we 
reached  at  noon  time  the  same  day,  the  eye, 
after  gazing  so  long  at  all  the  varieties  of  a 
mountainous  country,  is  charmed  and  rested 
by  the  meadows  literally  covered  with  wild 
flowers,  the  pretty  farmhouses,  fields  of  grain 
and  fruit  trees  all  in  bloom.  Our  stay  in 
Sacramento  was  short,  as  in  a  few  hours  wre 
took  the  boat  down  the  river  to  San  Francis- 
co ;  but  in  our  walk  through  the  city  to  the 
boat,  we  had  frequent  glimpses  of  wide, 
shaded  streets,  handsome  houses  and  business 
blocks.  The  Sacramento  river  is  muddy 
looking  and  the  banks  low  until  we  approach 
the  Bay,  when  the  hills  rise  on  each  side,  and 
at  Benicia  the  river  resembles  some  points  on 
the  Hudson. 

We  entered  the  Bay  in  the  glory  of  a  full 
moon,  and  saw  the  great  city  of  the  Pacific 
looming  up  on  its  high  bluffs  and  stretching 
far  along  the  shores.  The  shouts  of  the  sail- 
ors as  they  made  us  fast  to  the  dock,  the  rush 
up  the  plank  of  the  cabmen,  with  their  polite 
and  eager  invitations  for  us  to  drive  in  their 
carriages,  the  large  hotel  coaches  into  which 


we  climbed,  the  lighted,  thronged  streets 
through  which  we  drove,  the  mammoth  hotel 
which  we  entered,  the  gorgeous  parlor  into 
which  we  were  shown,  and  the  velvet  sofa  on 
which  we  at  last  reposed  our  weary  limbs, — 
all  seemed  like  New  York  and  the  "  Fifth 
Avenue,"  but  were  of  course  San  Francisco 
and  the  "  Occidental." 

The  first  objects  I  think  which  attracted 
our  attention  on  the  streets  the  next  morning, 
were  the  large  numbers  of  Chinese;  their 
faces  beardless  and  thin,  their  cues  streaming 
a  yard  behind,  their  feet  covered  with  wooden - 
soled  slippers,  and  their  costume  a  loose 
blouse  and  wide  trowsers.  The  prejudice  of 
the  Californians  against  them  is  well  known  ; 
but  the  more  liberal  minded  speak  in  high 
terms  of  their  superior  merits  as  good  laborers 
in  house,  field,  workshop  and  factory,  while 
a  number  possess  considerable  talent  for  con- 
ducting a  large  business  themselves.  Their 
signs  are  hung  out  on  the  principal  business 
streets,  Wa-ke. — Intelligence  Ofhce  ;  Yung 
Tung,  Imported  Teas.  Over  seven  thousand 
were  constantly  employed  on  the  Central 
Pacific  at  lower  rates  than  were  paid  to  other 
laborers.  But  in  private  houses  as  cooks, 
they  receive  the  same  wages  as  do  our  Irish 
and  colored  servants  on  this  coast,  $30  per 
month  in  gold. 

After  remaining  in  San  Francisco  long 
enough  for  a  thorough  rest,  we  took  the 
steamer  for  Portland,  a  voyage  of  three  days 
length,  having  made  our  journey  from  Omaha, 
with  all  our  detentions,  in  thirteen  days.  The 
very  many  topics  and  points  of  interest  I  have 
failed  to  mention  or  even  hint  at,  you  can  per- 
haps imagine.  The  discomforts  were  few, 
the  pleasures  innumerable  ;  and  such  a  jour- 
ney must  certainly  be  always  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  pleasurable  events  of  a  life- 
time. M.  H.  Saxton. 


ITEMS. 

A  blind  house  wandered  into  White  River,  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  getting  beyond  his  depth,  swam 
around  in  a  circle  to  find  his  way  out.  His  distress 
attracted  another  horse  not  far  away  from  the  bank, 
who  first  went  to  the  water's  edge  and  tried  to  di- 
rect the  blind  horse  by  neighing.  Failing  in  this, 
he  took  to  the  water  and  swam  out  to  his  relief,  and 
after  swimming  around  him  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  finally  got  the  blind  horse  to  under- 
stand in  what  direction  the  land  lay,  and  the  two 
horses  came  to  the  shore  sid^  by  side,  amid  the 
cheers  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  who  had 
become  spectators. 

Maun  a  Loa,  a  dome-shaped  volcanic  mountain,  Jjl 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  said  to  contain  two 
lakes  side  by  side,  one  of  fresh  water  and  the  other 
salt.  Both  are  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  salt  lake  and  the  ocean.  The  deposits  of  salt 
in  the  former  are  now  made  use  of  by  persons  who 
have  established  salt  works. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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A  COUNCIL  HELD  WITH  THE  WINNEBAGOES. 

Omaha,  6th  mo.  10th,  18G9. 

B.  Hallowell  : 

Dear  friend, — I  transmit  to  thee  herewith 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  my  first 
council  with  the  Indians.  It  was  held  with 
the  Winnebagoes,  and  Edward  Painter  who 
was  present  took  notes  of  what  was  said, 
giving  the  substance  of  the  speeches.  I  have 
isince  held  councils  with  the  Omahas  and  the 
I  Pawnees,  and  intend  to  send  thee  some  ac- 
count of  them  as  soon  as  I  have  time.  My 
time  has  been  very  closely  occupied,  so  much 
I  BO  that  I  had  to  write  nearly  all  last  First- 
day  in  order  to  inform  the  Commissioner 
bf  Indian  affairs  of  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Reserva- 
tions. 

The  former  of  these  tribes  are  entitled  by  a 
mw  of  Congress  to  an  allotment  of  80  acres 
jto  each  family  in  severalty,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  required  to  have  as- 
signed them.  Thou  wilt  observe  by  the  pro- 
ceedings that  their  objections  have  been 
removed  and  they  have  agreed  to  accept  it. 
Uriicy  wisli  it  done  forthwith,  in  order  that 
|,hoy  may  have  some  of  it  broken  up  this 
lummer,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  plant 

lext  spring.    It  ought  to  he  plowed  within 

10  d.i) s  it  possible, 
The  Omahas  are  entitled  under  a  treaiy  to 

100  acres  to  each  family,  and  40  acres  to 
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each  male  over  18  years  of  age.  They  also 
wish  it  laid  off  immediately  for  the  same 
reason,  and  are  willing  for  their  own  money 
to  be  used  in  surveying  it  and  fixing  the  cor- 
ner-stones, as  there  is  no  appropriation  for  it 
by  Congress. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  thy 
letter  of  6th  mo.  3d,  and  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  every  agency  in 
this  Superintendency  shall  be  rilled  by 
Friends.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Howard  White,  and  hope  he  will 
come  soon,  for  his  presence  is  much  needed. 

I  agree  with  thee  in  thinking  that  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  is  manifest  in  the  events 
now  transpiring.  I  believe  good  will  he  done, 
but  perhaps  not  so  speedily  as  some  may  ex- 
pect. It  takes  a  long  time  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  people. 

I  wish  I  could  have  a  good  long  talk  with 
thee,  and  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  this 
summer.  A  man  here  has  engaged  to  build 
a  house  to  rent  to  me,  and  to  have  it  ready 
by  the  10th  of  next  month.  The  collar  is  just 
dug.  This  is  a  last  place,  and  I  have  got  to 
scribbling  so  fast  that  1  fear  it  will  be  diffir 
cult  for  thee  to  read  it.  This  evening  I  am 
to  see  some  persons  who  incline  to  unite-  with 
us  for  Divine  worship.  There  are  many  here 
connected  with  Friends  by  birth,  or  who 
have  associated  with  us. 

Thy. cordial  friend,        IS.  M.  .Jannky. 
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Proceedings  of  a  Council  held  ivith  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  at  the  Reservation  in  Nebraska, 
on  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  1869. 
The  chiefs  and  head  men,  with  many  other 
Indians  and  some  of  their  squaws,  being  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Agent's  house,  the 
council  was  opened  by  Col.  H.  B.  Den  man, 
the  former  Superintendent,  who  said  to  them 
^in  substance)  through  an  interpreter:  Your 
great  father  at.  Washington  has  sent  to  you 
in  my  place,  as  Superintendent,  Mr.  Janney, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Qua- 
kers, who  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the 
Indians.  The  Friends  are  spread  through  all 
the  States,  and  some  of  them  are  near  the 
seat  of  Government,  where  they  will  be  able 
to  exercise  much  influence,  and  to  protect 
you  better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

ADDRESS  OF  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

Brothers, — I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  the  Winnebagoes.  I  have 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
my  red  brethren,  and  I  am  now  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  wish  to  do  you  all  the  good  I  can. 
I  know  that  many  wrongs  have  been  com- 
mitted by  white  men  against  the  Indians,  and 
that  in  times  past  the  Government  has  not 
been  always  just  in  dealing  with  you;  but  I 
feel  assured  that  your  great  father  at  Wash- 
ington, who  now  executes  the  laws,  intends 
to  protect  you  in  your  rights,  and  to  do  you 
all  the  good  in  his  power.  He  has  been  a 
great  warrior,  but  has  declared  that  his 
policy  toward  the  red  man  is  peace.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  he  has  appointed  for  his  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  General  E.  S.  Par- 
ker, the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe,  who  will 
watch  over  your  welfare,  and  he  has  sent 
your  friends  to  act  as  Superintendent  and 
Agents. 

Brothers,  I  do  not  come  here  to  make  you 
many  promises  that  I  cannot  fulfil.  It  is 
best  to  make  few  promises,  and  always  to 
keep  them.  You  know  that  we  cannot  always 
prevail  on  the  great  council  of  our  nation, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  do  all 
that  we  would  wish  for  the  Indians.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  hand  when 
they  meet  in  Washington,  and  the  just  claims 
of  the  Indians  are  often  delayed  too  long. 
We  hope  they  will  do  better  hereafter. 

I  am  informed  that  one  of  your  complaints 
is,  that  the  80  acres  of  land  to  be  allotted  to 
the  head  of  each  of  your  families,  under  a 
law  of  Congress,  is  too  small,  and  that  you 
are  unwilling  to  accept  it.  I  acknowledge  it 
is  too  small ;  but  I  wish  you  to  consider  that 
you  hold  as  your  common  property  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  and  rich  reservation.  If 
each  family  should  have  a  patent  for  eighty 
acres,  to  plant  and  to  build  a  house  on,  you 


would  still  have  the  remainder  for  your  com- 
mon property  as  you  have  it  now ;  you  could 
still  cultivate  the  large  field  together  as  you 
do  now,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  have  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  to  convey  to  every 
one  of  you  a  larger  tract.  If  you  do  not  ac- 
cept what  is  now  allowed  you  by  law,  we  fear 
that  at  some  future  time  white  men  will 
want  your  land  and  try  to  take  it  from  you. 
I  advise  you  to  accept  of  the  80  acres  now 
offered  to  each  head  of  a  family,  build  a  house 
on  it  and  enclose  it  with  a  good  fence,  have 
your  deeds  recorded,  and  place  your  title 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  may  covet 
your  land. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  a  code  of 
laws,  a  police  to  keep  order,  and  a  court 
composed  of  your  chiefs,  to  act  as  judges. 
You  must  obey  the  laws  and  punish  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind ;  abstain  from  drink- 
ing intoxicating  liquors,  keep  clear  of  stealing 
and  fighting,  and  then  you  will  live  in  com- 
fort and  grow  strong  ;  but  if  you  indulge  in 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  you  will  grow 
weak,  as  a  people,  and  dwindle  away. 

You  know  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  who 
made  all  things.  He  loves  all  men,  and 
blesses  all  who  are  good.  He  sent  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to  show  us  the 
way  of  truth.  If  we  keep  His  command- 
ments, He  will  protect  and  bless  us  here;  and 
after  we  are  removed  by  death,  He  will  make 
us  happy  forever ;  but  if  we  are  wicked,  we 
must  suffer  for  our  sins  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come. 

The  Great  Spirit  has  placed  in  every  one 
of  your  hearts  a  teacher  to  show  you  what  is 
right.  When  you  do  right,  you  feel  happy  ; 
but  when  you  do  wrong,  you  feel  troubled  and 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  We  all  have  this 
teacher  in  our  hearts,  and  when  we  listen  to 
it,  we  are  taught  by  it  to  love  one  another 
and  to  do  good  to  all. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  the  treatment 
of  your  women  and  the  education  of  your 
children.  It  is  said  that  some  of  you  have 
more  wives  than  one,  and  that  you  feel  at 
liberty  to  put  away  your  wives  and  take 
others.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  causes  much 
contention  and  unhappiness  among  you. 
The  Great  Spirit  in  the  beginning  made  one 
man  and  one  woman  from  whom  all  mankind 
have  sprung;  and  we  know  that  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  born  into 
the  world,  which  shows  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 
A  man  should  love  his  wife  and  be  faithful 
to  her.  He  should  not  impose  heavy  burdens 
on  her  and  require  her  to  work  while  he  is 
idle.  He  should  not  abuse  or  injure  her.  .1 
A  woman  should  love  her  husband  and  be  <| 
faithful  to  him;  not  provoking  him  to  anger;  | 
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but  by  gentleness  and  goodness  try  to  keep 
his  affection* 

Your  children,  if  trained  up  in  virtue  and 
industry,  will  be  your  greatest  blessings.  In 
order  to  make  them  good,  you  must  treat 
them  well  and  set  them  a  good  example.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  sending  them 
to  school.  They  should  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  to  keep  accounts,  which  will 
make  them  fit  for  business,  and  they  should 
be  taught  to  work.  You  must  prepare  your- 
selves to  become  citizens  and  learn  to  be 
good  farmers,  mechanics  and  traders  ;  then 
you  can  provide  yourselves  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  You  have  a  beautiful  and  rich 
country;  you  want  houses  to  live  in  ;  and  the 
great  father  at  Washington  will,  I  hope, 
give  me  the  means  to  help  you  ;  but  you 
must  do  all  you  can  to  help  yourselves. 

'Speech  of  Little  Decofia,  Chief  of  the  Winncb<i,g®cs, 
in  reply  io  Samuel  M.  Janney^s  address* 
Father, — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  what 
you  have  said ;  much  that  our  father  has 
said  has  been  told  us  by  the  father  we  had 
before.  Father,  the  code  of  law's  we  have 
made  amongst  ourselves  is  very  good,  and 
your  advice  about  the  allotment  of  our  lands 
is  also  very  good.  We  want  to  take  your 
advice  and  get  our  allotment  of  land  before 
you  leave.  In  case  we  have  the  80  acres 
allotted  to  us  now,  we  will  want  the  80 
acres  additional  after  a  while,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  will  probably  have  children  enough 
to  occupy  all  our  land.  We  want  to  live  as 
you  advise  us,  and  act  as  you  desire.  Father, 
we  are  very  glad  to  have  a  preacher  to  preach 
to  us — we  all  want  to  think  of  God,  and 
desire  that  He  may  give  us  grace  and  hap- 
piness. As  you  mentioned  Jesus  Christ  to 
us,  we  think  He  has  not  come  so  far  as  the 
Indian,  and  it  is  therefore,  we  suppose,  that 
we  are  poor,  I  am  a  half  part  French — as  I 
was  bom  so,  I  live  with  the  Indians  as  I  am. 
When  I  put  on  the  coat  and  pants,  I  desired 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  I  told  the  great 
father  I  would  never  take  them  off.  I  want 
now  to  tell  you  about  my  visit  to  Washington. 
When  I  took  the  Commissioner  by  the  hand, 
II  told  him  I  wanted  to  make  peace  with  all 

[men.  I  started  to  Washington  from  Crow 
Creek.  I  went  to  Washington  to  ask  a  great 
many  favors  of  them.  I  did  not  sleep  at  ail 
until  I  got  there,  though  it  was  so  far.    J  told 

|him  that  the  United  States  was  a  great  farm. 
I  told  him  to  put  me  under  his  arm  and  to 
be  always  my  friend.  He  said  be  would  be 
my  friend  forever,  and  promised  me  a  great 
many  things,  and  that  he  would  always  give 
me  money  about  this  time  of  the  year. 

Father,  he  also  told  me  that  my  clothes 
were  not  good,  and  that  he  would  give  me 
clothes  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  thai 
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he  would  give  me  the  same  kind  of  provisions 
that  he  had  himself.  I  said  I  would  adopt 
his  rules,  and  he  said  he  wTould  give  me  all 
kinds  of  farming  implements.  Father,  he 
promised  me  houses,  too,  like  this  house  where 
we  are,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  houses 
should  be  for  all  the  families  ;  I  should  also 
have  stoves  and  dishes  and  all  things  to  live 
like  white  people.  He  also  agreed  to  give 
me  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  chickens  when  we 
were  divided  up  into  families,  as  he  ad- 
vised us.  He  said  he  would  apportion  our 
lands  amongst  us,  but  that  has  not  been  done. 
He  also  said  he  would  give  us  ammunition  to 
defend  ourselves  when  we  were  attacked.  I 
did  not  ask  this  favor  from  our  great  father 
for  nothing.  We  had  sold  our  lands  to  him, 
and  we  had  a  million  dollars  of  ours  in  his 
treasury.  Father,  as  you  came  here  so  soon, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised.  We  did  not 
expect  you  so  soon,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  the  80  acres  you  advise  us  to  take  di- 
vided amongst  us.  We  have  been  poor  for 
the  last  five  years.  We  have  now  hardly  any 
clothes.  The  last  time  goods  were  divided 
we  hardly  got  one  shirt  apiece.  We  are  hard 
to  freeze,  but  last  winter  we  were  nearly 
frozen  for  want  of  clothes.  You  see  the 
young  men  around  you, — they  have  hats  and 
clothes  such  as  you  wear.  You  see  we  want 
to  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothe*  you  do,  but 
we  can't  get  them.  Some  of  us  have  to  make 
hats  of  grass.  We  would  like  to  have  clothes 
enough  such  as  you  have.  Father,  you  ad- 
vise us  to  work  ourselves  and  not  ask  our 
women  to  work.  We  want  all  of  us  to  work, 
and  we  want  the  great  father  to  give  us  the 
means  to  work.  We  know  how  to  plough 
and  how  to  cultivate  our  land,  and  to  make 
fences,  and  all  of  us  want  to  work.  I  told 
all  of  this  to  the  great  father  when  I  was  in 
Washington.  I  told  him  the  annuity  money 
was  a  small  sum;  I  could  buy  needles  and 
pins  with  it,  but  could  not  support  my  family 
by  so  little  money.  Father,  when  we  work 
we  want  greenbacks  for  our  pay  :  but  when 
we  go  for  money,  we  are  told  it  is  away  back,  or 
at  Omaha.  They  want  us  to  take  orders,  but 
we  want  greenbacks  for  our  pay.  Father, 
the  old-time  Winnebagoes  bold  us  we  had 
eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  annuity  money  for  this  was  to 
be  given  to  the  Indians,  so  thai  they  could 
learn  to  work.  The  great  father  told  us  that 
when  the  annuity  money  Was  paid  it  was  to 
be  opened  on  our  own  Reservation  and  no- 
where else;  hut  we  learn  that  part  of  the  an- 
nuity money  last  year  was  divided  somewhere 
else.  We  hear  money  was  paid  t»>  some  half- 
breeds  in  Minnesota.  We  want  our  new 
father  to  inquire  about  this.  Father,  we  are 
told  also  that  about  $500  ia  to  be  drawn  this 
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Birmmer  for  the  same  people.  When  I  heard 
this  money  was  paid  them  I  was  very  sorry. 
Wo  are  going  to  do  as  pur  new  father  advises 
us  about  making  our  living.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say  now.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
our  80  aeres,  as  you  have  said,  and  to  have  a 
patent  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  live  far 
from  me ;  I  will  be  glad  to  come  and  see  you. 

licply  of  S.  M.  Janney  to  speech  of  Little 
Decor ia. — A  new  father  will  be  sent  to  your 
Agency  before  long.  I  have  to  tell  the  Com- 
missioner at  Washington  about  your  wants. 
I  will  come  to  see  you  again  when  the  new 
father  arrives  here. 

Another  Indian. — When  our  new  father 
comes  we  want  the  money  and  the  goods  that 
have  been  promised  us. 

S.  M.  Janney. — I  do  not  want  to  promise 
too  much — I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CAUTION. 

The  "school  education  of  George  Fox  was 
very  limited,"  and  no  doubt  this  may  also  be 
said  of  the  tent-makers  and  fishermen  of  Gali- 
lee ;  but  they  were  the  chosen  and  called  of 
God  to  labor  in  His  vineyard  on  earth,  and 
the  command  of  their  Divine  Master  was, 
"  Go  teach  all  nations,"  &c,  ..."  and  lo 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  They  were  also  told  to  "tarry  at 
Jerusalem  until  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  Thus  were  they  enabled  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  Truth,  and  patiently  to  endure 
persecution.  So  was  George  Fox  qualified  to 
stand  before  kings,  potentates  and  the  great 
men  of  the  earth,  and  plead  for  liberty  of 
conscience  for  all  men,  and  for  pure  and  un- 
dented religion  before  the  Omnipotent  Father. 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  circum- 
stances that  it  does  not  require  great  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  science  to  enable  men 
and  women  to  live  a  life  of  righteousness,  and 
prepare  the  soul  to  worship  and  adore  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  and  perform  the  service 
He  requires  of  them. 

Making  the  high  profession  the  Society  of 
Friends  does  of  being  led  and  guided  by  the 
"  Spirit  of  Truth,"  I  feel  a  concern  very  im- 
pressively on  my  mind  that  care  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  us  at  this  time  of  great  preparation 
for  giving  the  youth  of  Friends  an  extended 
school  education,  lest  a  dependence  be  placed 
on  it  to  qualify  for  religious  services,  and  a 
preference  be  given  to  those  whose  parents 
have  it  in  their  power  to  educate  their  off- 
spring highly,  to  the  neglect  of  those  whose 
limited  circumstances  will  not  allow  it. 

As  I  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  faithfully 
give  this  caution,  I  hope  it  may  be  accepted 
by  my  friends,  whose  prosperity  in  every  sense 
I  sincerely  desire.  Elkana  Wood. 


A  MEMORIAL 

Of  Rensselaervilfc  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
our  beloved  Friend  Martha  Rushmore, 
deceased,  approved  by  Duanesburgh  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  N.  Y.,  and  examined  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
"A  life  of  four-score  years  unswervingly 
devoted  to  carrying  out  the  highest  convic- 
tions of  duty,  in  all  the  various  relations  of 
life,  will  admit  at  least  of  a  passing  notice. 

Our  dear  friend  was  born  in  1786,  in 
Cattskill,  Greene  Co.,  State  of  N.  Y.  Her 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Miriam  Rushmore; 
the  latter  not  then  a  member  among  Friends. 
From  early  childhood  she  was  of  a  sober,  cir- 
cumspect deportment,  never,  it  is  believed,  in- 
dulging in  the  vanities  and  follies  so  incident 
to  youth. 

She  became  a  member  of  our  Society  at  her 
own  request,  but  at  what  age  is  not  now  cer- 
tainly known,  yet  evidently  early  in  life,  as 
she  was  not  unfrequently  heard  to  say  in  her 
exhortations  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
that  she  ha.d  been  a  diligent  attender  of 
Friends'  Meetings  from  her  childhood.  For 
some  years  of  her  early  life  she  resided  twelve 
miles  from  Meeting,  the  road  a  rugged,  moun- 
tainous one ;  which  distance  she  often  per- 
formed on  horseback  and  alone;  seldom  al- 
lowing the 'roughness  of  the  roads  or  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  to  prevent  her  at- 
tendance. At  an  early  age  she  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Meetings  for  Discipline,  and  was 
usefully  employed  in  them  for  some  three- 
score years,  satisfactorily  filling  the  appoint- 
ments of  Clerk  of  her  Preparative  and  Month- 
ly Meetings,  also  those  of  Overseer  and  Elder 
for  many  years,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  her  lite  she  was  an  acknowledged 
Minister  in  the  Society.  Her  offerings  were 
mostly  brief,  but  pertinent,  lively,  and  salu- 
tary, and  she  was  several  times  engaged  in  the 
important  service  of  visiting  families,  for 
which  she  was  especially  gifted. 

A  short  time  before  the  separation  among 
Friends  in  1828,  she  accompanied  her  beloved 
friend,  Ruth  Spencer,  on  a  religious  visit  to 
some  parts  of  Canada,  performing  the  visit  of 
several  hundred  miles  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, over  a  road  obstructed  much  of  the  wTay 
by  an  accumulation  of  snow,  through  a  sparse- 
ly settled  country,  with  long  stretches  of  un- 
broken wilderness,  rendering  the  journey  both 
painful  and  perilous.  It  was,  however,  ac- 
complished without  accident,  and  proved  a 
most  opportune  visit ;  the  minds  of  many 
Friends  having  been  much  unsettled  by  the 
labors  of  some  preceding  visitors  to  establish 
their  peculiar  views  among  them. 

The  labors  of  these  gentle,  loving  spirits 
had  a  quieting  effect  which  was  long  remem- 
bered by  them. 
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The  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferer, wherever  found,  induced  her  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  African,  earn- 
estly employing  her  voice  and  her  pen  to  en- 
1  list  the  sympathies  of  her  friends  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  galling  chain  ;  and  that  she 
might  not  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, or  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  slave,  she 
for  years  abstained  from  using  the  produce  of 
his  unpaid  labor.  When  she  learned  that  the 
great  evil  was  no  longer  legalized  throughout 
our  widely-extended  land,  a  weight  was  lifted 
that  had  long  borne  down  her  sensitive  spirit. 

Though  a  great  sufferer  for  several  of  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  she  was  favored  to  bear 
all  with  much  patience  and  fortitude.  Her 
days'  work  having  kept  pace  with  the  day,  she 
appeared  to  have  little  to  do  but  quietly  to 
wait  till  the  summons  came  ;  which  occurred 
on  the  Eleventh  day  of  First  Month,  1868." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  REVIEW. 

My  mind  has  been  drawn  into  unity  and 
sympathy  with  some  things  in  No.  16  of  pre- 
sent volume  of  the  Intelligencer. 

First,  the  article  on  the  administering  and 
taking  of  an  oath,  on  page  246.  I  have  very 
often  seriously  reflected  on  the  propriety  of 
the  followers  of  Him  who  said,  "  Swear  not 
at  all,  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay, 
nay,"  and  who  believe  it  wrong  for  them  to 
take  an  oath,  administering  one  to  another 
person  on  any  occasion.  When  a  young  man, 
I  removed  far  from  among  Friends,  where  I 
have  resided  for  many  years,  with  but  little 
intercourse  with  the  Society,  and  where  I  have 
been  often  solicited  to  take  civil  offices  of 
more  or  less  responsibility ;  but  upon  duly 
weighing  and  considering  the  matter,  I  be- 
lieved it  right  for  me  to  decline  all  promotion 
in  that  way,  where  it  might  become  my  official 
duty  to  administer  an  oath,  or  be  the  cause  of 
others  taking  an  oath.  Hence  as  much  as 
possible  I  declined  attending  all  courts  of 
justice,  (so  called ;)  and  my  Good  Master  has 
wonderfully  favored  me  for  my  faithfulness 
in  that  small  particular  of  not  attending 
courts.  When  my  name  has  been  returned 
as  a  juryman,  as  it  often  was,  I  would  in  Conn 
the  Judge  of  my  scruples,  (by  letter,)  saying 
I  desired  to  evince  no  contempt  of  Court,  but 
would  willingly  pay  any  line  he  might  choose 

to  inflict,  rather  than  attend  as  a  juryman. 
Although  the  Judges  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances almost  entire  strangers  to  me,  they 
uniformly  would  inform  me  by  letter  or  other- 
wise that  J  need  not  attend,  that  my  name 
would  be  stricken  from  the  lint;  which  was 
always  done,  and  in  no  case  have  they  fined 
me  for  non-attendance. 

-And  iu  relation  to  the  subject  of  hireling 


ministry,  I  have  believed  it  wrong  for  me  to 
encourage  it  by  the  presence  of  myself  or 
family  when  it  could  be  avoided,  although  by 
not  attending  I  might  come  under  the  ban  of 
Infidel ;  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  a  faith- 
ful companion  who  has  had  full  unity  with 
my  scruples. 

The  article  on  page  249,  on  the  "Training 
of  the  Imbecile,"  has  received  my  careful 
consideration.  I  have  a  small  sum  Jeft  from 
last  year  that  was  laid  by  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  not  used  as  intended,  from  my  not 
feeling  easy  in  mind  to  appropriate  it  as  de- 
signed, and  those  who  were  to  handle  it, 
kindly  released  me  from  any  obligation  for 
it ;  so  I  have  remained  still,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  wherein  I  might  feel  easv  to 
appropriate  it.  Although  it  is  but  little,  I 
feel  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  forward  it  for 
the  use  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,"  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  inform  me  (through  the  Intelli- 
gencer) to  whom  it  could  be  safely  sent. 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  some  years  past 
to  lay  up  a  small  portion  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, although  that  small  portion  has  been 
obtained  by  self-denial,  always  awaiting  the 
opportunity  where  I  would  feel  easy  and  satis- 
fied to  appropriate  it.  In  some  instances  ir 
has  been  astonishing  how  my  mind  has  been 
led  into  sympathy  for  far  distant  Friend^  so 
that  I  would  be  constrained  to  send  them  a 
small  portion,  without  their  knowing  the  donor, 
when  months  afterwards  I  would  hear  of  their 
having  been  straitened  pecuniarily  at  the  time 
the  concern  for  them  rested  with  me.  I  write 
the  above  hoping  it  will  be  strengthening  to 
some  to  feel  for  the  unfortunate  in  society, — 
I  will  not  say  poor,  as  they,  I  hope,  always 
have  our  sympathy  and  our  liberality* 

I  was  much  gratified  in  seeing  that  there 
was  a  concern  in  your  Yearly  Meeting  to 
raise  funds  to  assist  young  Friends  in  busi- 
ness. I  do  believe  something  of  that  kind 
would  do  more  to  restore  the  unity  and  love 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  (when  it  would  ho 
said  again,  "See  how  they  love  one  another.") 
than  almost  any  thing  that  could  be  done.  It 
would  be  feeding  the  hungry,  and  when  fed. 
they  would  be  prepared  to  feel  an  interest  in  our 
meetings,  and  be  led  to  believe  thai  Friends 
were  not  the  most  selfish  sect  in  existence. 

Illinois  Oth  mo.  26,  1869,  M. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  French  philosophy,  by 
Dumas,  t  he  younger.    "  Walk  two  hours  every 

day.   Sleep  seven  hours  every  night  Get 

upas  soon  as  you  wake.  Speak  only  whtjQ 
necessary,  and  say  only  half  what  you  think. 
Pon't  write  anything  but  what  von  CM  sijjn. 
Think  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  money: 
it  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master." 
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A  MINUTE  COMPRISING  THE  EXERCISES  OF 
THE  GENESSEE  YEARLY  MEETING  (MEN 
FRIENDS.) 

While  examining  the  state  of  Society, 
as  the  various  testimonies  we  hold  were 
brought  into  view,  and  the  evidence  present- 
ed that  there  was  still  much  need  of  a  closer 
devotion  to,  and  a  more  faithful  maintenance 
of  them,  exercised  minds  were  qualified  to 
hand  forth  counsel  and  encouragement  to  us. 

We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  the  at- 
tendance of  our  religious  meetings  was  a  duty 
which,  as  we  were  faithful  in  observing,  ever 
brought  its  own  reward,  and  which  reward 
was  ever  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice 
made. 

We  were  invited  to  make  the  inquiry  in 
our  own  minds,  "  For  what  purpose  do  we  at- 
tend these  meetings  ?"  and  when  the  answer 
can  be,  that  our  desire  is  to  perform  that  wor- 
ship which  would  be  acceptable  unto  God, 
under  a  feeling  that  such  a  worship  would 
strengthen  the  growth  of  the  soul-life,  and 
that  to  perform  it,  there  must  be  an  entire 
surrender  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine  will ;  that 
the  prayer  of  the  heart  should  be,  that  all 
that  disturbs,  disquiets,  or  hinders  the  com- 
munion of  the  Father,  might  be  brought  into 
stillness  ;  and  that  the  aspiration  may  arise, 
"  Here  am  I,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do?" — our  meetings  would  become  places  of 
true  and  deep  enjoyment ;  places  where  we 
would  love  to  be  found  ;  places  where  we 
would  receive  strength  to  overcome  tempta- 
tion— where  our  energies  would  be  renewed 
to  bravely  battle  with  the  world  and  its  spirit, 
— and  where  we  would  find  the  spirit  of  resig- 
nation, to  bear  the  various  trials  which  are  oft 
the  accompaniments  of  human  life,  to  be  nur- 
tured in  us. 

We  were  cautioned  to  let  no  feelings  of  pre- 


judice against  our  brethren  arising  fr 


om  any 


cause,  hinder  us  from  thus  assembling  to  pub- 
licly worship  our  God  ;  and  were  shown  that 
if  we  would  be  truly  faithful  in  endeavoring 
to  perform  these  devotions,  so  as  to  be  accept- 
able to  Him,  our  dedication  of  spirit  manifest- 
ed in  the  purity  of  the  life  we  led,  would  quali- 
fy us  to  labor  to  remove  the  cause  of  such 
prejudice,  and  thus  we  may  be  a  means  of 
aiding  those  who  may  have  strayed  to  return 
to  the  fold  of  true  peace. 

As  each  mind,  when  gathered  for  so  solemn 
a  purpose,  was  thus  engaged,  we  should  then 
indeed  "hold  all  our  meetings  in  the  power 
of  God,"  and  the  evidence  thus  presented 
would  reach  out  to  the  young  mind,  even  to 
the  children ;  and  would  speak  to  them  in  a 
powerful  manner,  calling  them  to  "  Come,  fol- 
low us,  as  we  are  endeavoring  to  follow 
Christ." 

We  should  then  evince  that  we  loved  God 


supremely,  because  we  would  make  His  ser- 
vice and  His  requisitions  the  primary  objects 
of  our  care.  And,  as  we  come  to  thus  love 
Him,  we  shall  truly  dwell  in  Him  ;  we  shall 
experience  the  truth  that" God  is  Love,  and 
they  that  dwell  in  Him  dwell  in  love.  And 
this  Avould  manifest  itself  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  men,  and  we  would  be  found 
fulfilling  the  second  query  by  being  preserved 
in  love  and  unity,  as  becomes  brethren,  and 
guarded  in  what  we  say  of  them,  that  no  re- 
port of  the  talebearer  or  detractor  shall  find 
a  resting  place  with  us,  or  be  handed  by  us 
to  another.  We  would  not  allow  the  simple 
desire  to  gratify  our  own  will,  even  in  obtain- 
ing that  which  we  may  believe  to  be  our  just 
rights,  to  mar  our  affection  for  our  brethren. 
We  shall  be  willing  to  suffer,  rather  than  any 
feeling  of  bitterness  shall  find  room  in  our 
hearts,  because  w7e  know  such  a  feeling  does 
not  repair  any  wrong,  does  not  reclaim  any 
erring  one,  and  destroys  our  own  happiness. 

We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  the  de- 
votion of  our  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
treasures  of  this  world  could  not  bring  peace 
to  the  soul ;  and  those  in  the  middle  walks  of 
life,  whose  minds  were  and  had  been  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose,  were  called  to  pause  and 
reflect  and  examine  the  ground  whereon  they 
stood  ;  and  as  they  find  they  are  not  laying  up 
treasures  that  are  enduring,  to  let  the  time 
past  suffice,  and  for  the  future  press  forward 
toward  the  obtaining  of  those  higher,  purer 
enjoyments,  found  only  in  a  life  of  dedication 
to  the  commands  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  aged  were  also  appealed  to,  to  keep  their 
ranks  in  righteousness,  to  not  relax  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  watch,  that  thus  their  example 
might  be  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  youth 
and  middle  aged  to  persevere  in  endeavoring 
to  live  lives  of  devotion  to  the  truth. 

As  our  testimony  against  the  use  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  was  brought  to  our  view  by 
the  reading  of  the  query,  while  it  was  a  cause 
for  gratification  that  we  are  nearly  clear  of 
this  great  evil,  yet  we  were  reminded  that  we  1 
should  not  therefore  relax  our  care  and  efforts 
in  this  respect.  And  we  were  tenderly  ex- 
horted to  exercise  an  increasing  care  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  Tobacco,  and  to  examine  and  see 
if  the  nature  of  our  testimonies  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  endeavor  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  use  of  an  article  so  unnecessary  to  the  true 
happiness  of  man,  and  ofctimes  so  injurious 
to  his  health. 

Our  testimony  against  a  Hireling  Ministry 
has  again  brought  our  minds  under  much  ex-  j 
ercise,  and  we  were  showrn  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  in  which  we  could  bear  it  be- 
fore the  wrorld,  would  be  by  giving  evidence  I 
that  we  were  seeking  to  obey  the  requisitions 
of  the  Divine  Power  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
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that  such  obedience  did  enable  us  to  live  a 
true  Christian  life,  and  that  by  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  Power  there  would  be 
unfolded  to  our  understandings  all  that  was 

i  requisite  for  us  to  know  of  Divine  things,  and 
would  therefore  remove  all  necessity  of  going 
to  man  for  instruction  in  the  way  of  godliness. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  necessity  of 
more  firmly  bearing  our  testimony  against 
War  had  not  ceased,  and  that  as  the  two  great 

Ij  commandments,  to  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind," 
and,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor *as  thy- 
self," were  practically  carried  out  before  the 
world,  it  would  be  far  more  effectual  than 
mere  argument ;  because  it  would  plainly 
show  that  love  was  the  most  powerful  princi- 
ple to  curb  and  subdue  the  human  passions, 
and  would  certainly  end  all  strife  and  con- 
tention, because  it  eradicated  from  the  heart 
the  root  from  which  these  things  spring. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRISON  LIFE. 

Thomas  Scattergood  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting address  upon  this  subject  before 
Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia  last 
winter.    Five  years'  experience  as  Warden 
[  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  had  made  him 
very  familiar  with  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
I  which  abounded  in  fact  and  incident  coming 
i  under  his  personal  observation.    He  referred 
to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
spoke  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  acts  of  its 
illustrious  founder,  his  rare  ability  as  a  states- 
I  man,  his  philanthropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  among  the  settlers  in 
his  province. 
,      It  being  early  apparent  that  some  measures 
I  should  be  taken  to  exercise  a  wholesome  re- 
I  straint  upon  evil-doers,  the  first  buildings  for 
I  the  confinement  of  prisoners  were  erected  in 
I  the  year  1695.  by  order  of  the  Council.  Sub- 
sequently larger,  more  convenient  and  more 
secure  jails  were  built  as  the  needs  of  the 
j   community  demanded. 

!      It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Penn  to  make 
the  prison  a  work-house,  but  his  views  seem 
never  to  have  been  carried  out  on  this  sub- 
I  ject ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  classes  of 
I  prisoners,  all  colors,  sexes  and  condit  ions,  the 
I  poor  debtor  and  the  savage  outlaw,  the  inno- 
I  cent  witness  and  the  hardened  criminal,  young 
girls  and  unoffending  youth,  abandoned  women 
and  profligate  men,  the  prisoner,  perhaps  in- 
nocent, awaiting   trial,  and    the  desperate 
criminal,  awaiting  the  few  short  hours  allot- 
ted him  by  his  earthly  judge,  ere  he  was  led 
1  forth  to  the  gallows,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance 
of  outraged  law — all  confined  in  one  den  as  it 
A  were,  with  no  means  of  idling  away  the  long 


hours  of  confinement  but  such  as  their  wicked 
brains  might  conceive. 

The  first  person  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  and  take  a  benevolent  interest  in  their 
welfare,  was  Richard  Wistar,  a  person  resi- 
dent in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prison  at 
Sixth  and  Walnut  Sts.  Others  were  soon 
actively  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  a 
lively  interest  began  to  be  manifested  in  this 
class  of  our  fellow  beings.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  and  about  this  time  that  a 
small  company  assembled  in  the  old  German 
School-house  in  Cherry  St.,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  organization,  the  very  name  of 
which  signifies  the  object  of  their  charity, — 
The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons.  The  lecturer  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  character  of  these  men,  refer- 
ring to  their  disinterested  labors  of  love,  and 
their  self-sacrificing  efforts  on  behalf  of  these 
poor  wrecks  of  humanity,  as  being  productive 
of  much  good,  not  only  affecting  their  tem- 
poral wants,  in  securing  the  abolishment  of 
many  of  the  evil  practices  and  regulations  of 
prison  discipline,  but  by  being  instrumental 
through  Divine  Grace  in  making  clear  and 
beautiful  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  sin-sick 
soul ;  strengthening  their  minds  and  hearts, 
in  their  efforts  to  reform,  that  when  their 
terms  of  imprisonment  should  expire,  they 
should  go  forth,  truer  men,  truer  women,  re- 
solved that  their  after  life  should  make 
amends  for  the  misconduct  and  crime  of  their 
earlier  days. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  con- 
victs in  our  penitentiaries  are  kept  in  so/it<tr>i 
confinement.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  officers 
of  the  prison  have  frequent  intercourse  with 
them,  as  also  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "Acting  Committee"  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  re- 
ligious service  is  held.  The  preacher  speaks 
to  an  unseen  audience,  the  prisoners  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  their  cells,  the  outer  doors 
of  which  are  left  open  that  they  may  hear, 
No  sectarian  views  are  taught,  bul  any  Chris- 
tian minister  is  welcome. 

The  lecturer  stated  that  from  his  long  ex- 
perience be  could  say  thai  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  State 
and  country  is  caused  by  the  too  frequent  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  he  made  an  earn- 
est appeal  for  better  home  government,  that 
such  impressions  might  be  formed  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  as  would  enable  them 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  later  years. 

The  flowers  of  Christian  graces  grow  only 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  the  root 
of  them  all  is  humility, — Band* 
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Vanity  is  a  sad  destructive  weed,  and  has 
innumerable  fibres.  Let  us  try  daily  to  eradi- 
cate them  and  all  their  kindred,  and  watch 
that  they  spring  not  up  again  and  choke  the 
pure  seed. 


Thou  hast  been  the  sweet  companion  of 
solitary  moments,  when  my  dwelling  has  been 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  mountains, — when 
the  reeds  have  been  wrapped  about  my  head; 
and  I  could  only  cry  for  mercy.  It  has  been 
a  wintry  season,  but  I  have  not  cast  away  the 
shield  of  faith ;  and  in  this  there  has  been 
safety.  The  soul-sustaining  evidence  has  been 
granted,  that  when  all  human  aid  has  been 
removed,  then  it  is  our  utter  insufficiency  is 
known,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  but  one  sup- 
porting arm  of  power  to  lean  upon :  and 
herein  is  our  heavenly  Father  glorified. 
Could  we  but  dwell  here,  having  no  will  of 
our  own — whether  in  abasement  or  abound- 
ing, all  centering  in  "Thy  will  be  done," — 
how  sweetly  wTould  be  the  progress  to  the 
world  of  spirits !  Dost  thou  know  that  at 
times  I  am  almost  ready  to  covet  a  termina- 
tion of  my  sojourn  in  this  lower  wTorld,  so 
many  who  were  dear  as  the  right  hand  or  the 
right  eye  have  been  gathered  as  shocks  of 
corn  fully  ripe.  I  knew  enough  of  dear 
W.  W.  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  can  but 
feel  the  loss  our  Society  sustains  in  so  many 
valiants  being  removed.  In  coupling  him 
with  my  ever  dear  H.,  I  could  but  mentally 
exclaim,  "  Oh !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date !" 
If  opportunity  should  occur,  I  could  wish  my 
sympathy  and  love  offered  to  the  bereaved ; 
they  both  know  where  to  look  for  support  and 
comfort,  even  to  that  Power,  who  in  His  own 
time  will  say,  "  Peace,  be  still."  Some  of  us 
know  how  efficacious  in  binding  up  the  broken- 
hearted is  one  drop  from  His  fountain  of  love. 
It  is  truly  a  never-failing  source  of  consola- 
tion. In  this  certainty,  then,  let  us  thank- 
fully set  up  our  Ebenezer,  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  hitherto  Thou  hast  helped  us. 
How  precious  the  feeling  of  oneness  of  spirit 
which  is  ours,  and  what  a  privilege  that  this 
living  testimony  can  exist,  even  though  far 
distant  in  body.  Oh  !  this  being  joined  to  our 
Holy  Head  in  a  perpetual  covenant!  How 
consoling  the  certainty — the  Spirit  bearing 
witness  that  we  are  His !  I  find  I  must  daily 
struggle  for  resignation  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  daily  feel  that  this  is  not  the  place 
of  my  rest.  There  is  a  state  attainable  in 
which  we  can  repose  in  perfect  confidence 


upon  that  Arm,  that  is  higher  than  Agag's, 
and  upon  that  Power,  whose  voice  is  mightier 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  I  covet 
this  state  of  feeling  more  than  increase  of 
corn,  wine  or  oil. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENOER 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1869. 

Genessee  Yearly  Meeting. — In  No.  19 
of  the  Intelligencer  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of 
Genessee  Yearly  Meeting,  furnished  by  a  cor- 
respondent, since  which  extracts  from  both 
men's  and  women's  meetings  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
exercises  which  prevailed  in  men's  meeting 
in  relation  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Society, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  issue. 

We  here  repeat  the  wish  before  expressed, 
that  the  extracts  from  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning their  proceedings  as  is  of  general  in- 
terest, could  be  forwarded  to  us  at  an  earlier 
period.  So  long  a  time  often  elapses  before 
official  intelligence  is  received,  that  the  in- 
terest is  lessened  in  a  degree  by  the  delay. 

Is  Quakerism  Dying  out  ? — Under  the 
above  heading,  an  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  Editorial  columns  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  a  journal  of  wide  circulation,  writ- 
ten apparently  in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  a  de- 
sire to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  status  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  among  the  religious 
organizations  of  the  age.  Some  of  the  writer's 
remarks  evidently  show  that  he  lacks  per- 
sonal insight  into  the  workings  of  our  system, 
but  as  an  outside  view  of  our  Society  we  give 
it  entire. 

Allusion  is  made  to  an  obvious  tendency 
toward  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  once 
considered  peculiar  to  Friends,  among  people 
of  other  denominations.  How  far  this  may 
operate  to  diminish  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  our  organization,  or  may  be  designed  in 
the  ordering  of  Providence  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  a  prob- 
lem no  one  is  yet  able  to  solve.  There  is, 
however,  much  to  cause  us  to  cherish  with 
love  and  interest  the  little  "  household  of 
faith"  which  has  so  long,  in  a  good  degree, 
represented  the  great  doctrine  of  immediate 
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accountability  to  God  as  the  sovereign  lord  of 
conscience,  and  the  religious  liberty  which  re- 
sults from  it.    Whatever  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  the  duty  of  the  present  hour  is  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  simple  faith  with- 
out wavering ;  rejoicing  in  the  general  pro- 
gress which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
|   faithfulness  of  our  fathers  ;  determined  not  to 
abandon  the  cause  in  which  they  were  so 
I   worthily  engaged,  and  resolved  to  maintain 
our  organization  in  its  integrity ;  modifying 
its  details  only  so  far  as  to  render  it  more  ef- 
I  ficient  for  the  end  in  view. 

Beside  the  tendency  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
I  cle,  there  is  another  equally  apparent  through- 
|  out  Christendom,  in  the  very  opposite  direc- 
I  tion ; — a  substitution  of  the  shadow  for  the 
I  substance ; — the  ritual  for  that  worship  which 
I  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; — the  creed,  for  that 
I  faith  which  works  by  love  and  purifies  the 
j  heart.  Against  this,  the  Society  of  Friends 
J  should,  as  in  thepast,  continue  to  stand  as  a  firm 
barrier,  holding  up  its  simple  testimony  to  the 
I  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  fore- 
I  most  in  the  great  work  of  emancipating  the 
i|  Church  from  priestcraft,  and  elevating  the 
jj  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  truth  and 
R  liberty. 

IS  QUAKERISM  DYING  OUT  ? 

To  answer  it  we  must  first  find  what  it  is. 
I  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  William  Penn, 
I  George  Fox,  or  Barclay,  or  the  views  of 
tits  living  expounders,  we  find  them  at  great 
■disagreement,  some  teaching  the  divinity  of 
[Jesus,  some  His  humanity,  or  rather  the  di- 
Ivinity  of  all  in  proportion  to  "obedience." 
lOn  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
land  the  sancity  of  the  Sabbath  they  also  dif- 
Ifer.     They  acknowledge  no   creed,  and  in 
■their  writings  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
jany,  unless  it  be  what  they  call  the  "  Doctrine 
lof  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Inward  Light,"  that 
iGod  leaves  none  of  His  children  wit  hout  a 
■teacher,  and  that  He  is  Himself  that  teaeher. 
As  on  this  doctrine  their  literature,  their  his* 
pry,  and  their  living  preachers  almost  unani- 
mously agree,  and  as  it  is  the  only  important 
Htal  point  on  which  there  is  unanimity,  the 
korld  must  consider  il  as  their  creed.  The 
Quakers,  or  "  Friends,"  as  they  call  them- 
elves,  have  many  "  Testimonies,"  which,  to 
certain  extent,  may  be  considered  a  creed, 
or  if  members  violate  them  they  are  "die- 
wned."      These    "Testimonies,"  are    "  re- 
rived"  frequently  in  their  meetings  by  the 
eading  of  a  series  of"  queries"  or  questions, 


Most  of  them  tend  to  purity  of  life,  economy, 
due  care  of  the  young  members,  simplicity 
and  love  toward  their  fellow  men.  Some  of 
the  "queries"  have  grown  almost  obsolete 
from  a  false  construction  of  their  spirit.  One 
asks  for  "plainness  of  speech,  behavior,  and 
apparel."  By  some  of  the  members  this  is 
construed  to  mean  the  use  of  "  thee"  and 
"thou"  in  place  of  you  in  conversation,  the 
refusal  to  use  "  Mr."  or  "  Sir,"  and  the  wear- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  "  a  plain  coat  and 
broad-brimmed  hat."  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
historical  fact  that  neither  George  Fox  nor 
William  Penn  changed  their  coats  or  hats 
when  they  became  "  Friends."  It  was  the 
fashion  or  custom  of  that  day.  We  think  too, 
that  "thou"  was  used  in  place  of  "you"  by 
the  "common  people,"  at  that  time. 

On  the  question  of  music  they  also  differ, 
but  the  wave  of  public  opinion,  which  influ- 
ences this  sect,  as  it  does  others,  is  fast  ob- 
literating their  objection  to  music.  Whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  "inward  light"  is  true  or 
false,  it  is  evidently  spreading,  but  this  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  "organization"  as  to  a 
few  of  its  most  prominent  members  and 
preachers,  and  to  many  outside  of  the  organ- 
ization, who,  while  they  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine, ignore  the  outward  singular  forms.  Ad- 
vanced Unitarianism  has  its  basis  in  the  Qua- 
ker faith  ;  the  longing  for  spiritual  freedom, 
which  finds  an  outlet  in  the  meetings  of  the 
"  Progressive  Friends"  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  at  some  of  which  from  two  to  three 
thousand  gather  at  a  time  ;  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  New  England,  and  many  other 
semi-organized  religious  bodies  of  the  land, 
find  their  strength  in  the  doctrine  which  made 
George  Fox  a  come-outer  in  his  day. 

We  also  see  in  the  Evangelical  churches  a 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  of  Worms,  where  twenty 
thousand  people  assembled  last  month,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  establishing  a  church 
upon  the  basis  of  admitting  every  variety  of 
belief. 

London  Yearly  Melting.— The  "Lon- 
don Friend  "and  "British  Friend"  of  Sixth 
month  contain  an  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

Our  readers  may  remember  thai  in  t ho 
Inteli i'jencer  of  last  year  (Nos.  18  and  19) 
we  gave  some  extracts  from  the  "  British 
Friend"  in  relation  to  the  doctrinal  dith'eul- 
tios  which  were  agitating  the  Society  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  snllieient  to  Bay  that  these 
difficulties  continue  and  are  increasing. 

Charges  of  unsoundness  are  freely  made 
against  prominent  members.  Pamphlets  have 
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been  published  containing,  as  is  alleged, 
heretical  sentiments,  and  disaffection  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase,  particularly  among  the 
members  of  Lancashire  Quarterly  Meeting, 
which,  it  is  stated,  contains  one-sixth  of 
the  members  belonging  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  sepa- 
ration took  place  in  1837,  growing  out  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Beacon  Controversy." 

A  proposition  was  made  to  send  down  a 
committee  "to  help  in  the  case,"  but  this  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  a  committee  stood 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
result  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
visit  the  same  meeting  in  1836,  on  the  same 
account,  when  the  attempt  to  settle  the  doc- 
trinal difficulty  resulted  in  the  separation 
referred  to.  One  of  the  speakers  remarked 
there  was  "  plenty  of  evidence  of  our  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  in  the  new  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, 25  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject." 

By  the  tabular  statement  furnished  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  appears  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  95  members  during  the  past  year. 

Note. — In  answer  to  our  friend  "M.'s" 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  donation  designed 
by  him  for  the  "Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,"  we  reply 
that  if  sent  to  the  Agent  of  our  paper,  E. 
Comly,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Principal 
of  that  Institution.  May  this  example  stimu- 
late others  to  remember  those  in  need.  "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

MARRIED. 

On  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  A.  R.  Palmer,  New 
Baltimore,  N.  Y.,  Stephen  Davenport,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  to  Bennie,  daughter  of  Benj.  B.  and  Prudence 
Gurney,  (the  former  deceased.) 

DIED. 

CHANDLER. — In  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  the  2d 
of  Seventh  month,  1869,  Maria  Chandler,  wife  of 
Aaron  Chandler,  aged  65  years  ;  a  member  of  Miami 
Monthly  Meeting.  As  a  sheaf  of  wheat  ready  for 
the  garner  has  another  servant  passed  from  her 
earthly  cares  to  her  everlasting  reward.  Peacefully 
and  resignedly  she  entered  the  city  of  the  great 
King.  She  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  and  a 
kind  and  affectionate  mother.  In  the  rtidst  of  re- 
gret and  desolation,  let  one  thought  comfort  those 
who  are  left — that  "beyond  the  veil"  she  waits  to 
welcome  them  to  purer  joys  and  a  happier  home 
than  earth  can  give.  R.  K.  E. 


COX. — At  her  home  near  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  10th  inst.,  Mary  L.  Cox,  aged  77  years. 

GrRISELL. — Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Lloydsville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  1st  of  Seventh  mo.,  1869,  Nathan  P.  Grisell, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age;  a  much  esteemed  minis- 
ter of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  life  and 
character  of  our  beloved  Friend  was  exemplified  the 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Grace  to  sustain  and  preserve 
under  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  a 
preparation  was  experienced  for  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  required  of  the  dedicated  servant. 
Though  the  summons  came  suddenly,  we  have  the 
consoling  evidence  that  "his  lamp  was  trimmed 
and  burning."  May  the  solemn  and  interesting 
lesson  again  brought  so  near  to  our  own  homes  ad- 
monish that  we  too  must  sooner  or  later  be  called 
from  this  scene  of  probation.  S.  S.  T. 

LEEDOM.— At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  inst.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  Mary 
Reynolds,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  M.  and  Virginia  R. 
Leedom,  in  the  9th  year  of  her  age. 

POWELL.— On  the  27th  of  Eighth  month  last, 
Martha  Powell,  wife  of  Ferris  Powell,  aged  nearly  70 
years  ;  a  member  of  Verona  Monthly  Meeting,  N.Y. 

POWELL. — About  three  months  previously,  Re- 
becca Powell,  widow  of  John  Powell,  aged  85  years  ; 
a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

ROBERTS.— Suddenly,  on  First-day  evening,  11th 
inst.,  Ann  Roberts,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WILSON. — At  his  residence  in  Hockessin,  New 
Castle  Co.,  Del.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  of  Sixth 
month,  1869,  David  Wilson,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Centre  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  was  generally  known  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  his  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  testi- 
monies of  truth  as  embraced  by  our  Society.  His 
health  the  past  year  had  been  infirm,  yet  he  en- 
deavored to  fulfil  his  mission  of  love  and  duty,  not 
only  to  his  own  meeting  and  friends  at  home,  but 
in  visiting  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Quarter, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of 
others.  To  his  friends  he  said  he  felt  nothing  in 
his  way,  and  that  his  work  was  nearly  finished, — > 
desiring  through  great  physical  suffering  to  have 
patience  to  the  close,  which  was  calm  and  peaceful ; 
and  we  feel  the  assurance  that  he  has  been  gathered 
into  one  of  the  mansions  of  his  Heavenly  Father's 
house,  whose  canopy  over  us  is  Love. 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
CLUB  TALK,  OR  FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK. 

BY  J.  G.  hunt.  7th,  mo.  1869. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a  little  out  of 
season  that  the  botanical  section  of  the  Club 
should  venture  to  say  anything  more  about 
cryptogams,  at  a  time  when  flowers  almost 
literally  cover  the  earth  with  their  beautiful 
forms  and  load  the  summer  air  with  their  fra- 
grance. But  we  know  that  you  have  not 
neglected  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
these  more  conspicuous  of  our  floral  friends, 
as  they  have  come,  one  after  another,  to  orna- 
ment the  green  carpet  of  the  year. 

There  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  keener  en- 
joyment attached  to  hunting  out  all  those  par- 
tially hidden,  unobtrusive  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  rather  than  merely  to 
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reach  forth  the  hand  and  pluck  the  gay  flower 
that  hangs  along  the  more  open  pathways. 
It  seems  a  little  like  those  sweet  discoveries 
one  makes,  though  too  rarely,  of  the  attractive 
and  endearing  traits  of  character  among  our 
friends,  those  individual  points  of  goodness  or 
of  beauty  which  give  personality,  but  which 
are  concealed  within  to  embellish  the  soul, 
rather  than  to  attract  notoriety. 

If  we  learn  to  study  natural  science  right- 
ly,— that  is,  for  its  true  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance,— we  shall  discover  that  all  seasons  bring 
their  compensations.  A  little  more  tempera- 
ture or  a  little  less,  acts  on  living  forms  like 
affluence  or  its  opposite  does  on  human  life, 
and  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  abound  and 
become  apparent  to  observation  in  proportion 
as  these  conditions  change,  but  interest  never 
takes  wings  and  flies  entirely  away. 

Hidden  in  the  shade  of  taller  growths,  in 
plant  life  as  in  human,  are  some  of  the  love- 
liest children  of  God.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
real  life,  some  charming  though  delicate  and 
retiring  being,  only  timidly  asserting  its  right 
to  live  ;  seeming  to  want  some  stronger  life  to 
love  it  only  a  little  ?  The  brightest  diamonds 
that  ever  have  been  found,  had  to  be  lifted 
up  and  placed  in  the  right  light  before  their 
true  significance  could  be  seen  ;  and  when  we 
turn  towards  the  cryptogams,  we  see  sparkles 
of  light  significant  as  jewels  flash  in  the  sun- 
shine, so  charming  and  suggestive  do  they  be- 
come, giving  even  to  daily  life  a  deeper  in- 
terest and  a  wider  love  for  all  who  live. 

Our  ideal  naturalist  is  not  one  stuffed  full 
of  glossaries  or  of  crude  classifications,  but  a 
sympathetic,  seeing,  hearing,  listening  soul, 
living  in  poetic  harmony  with  life  everywhere, 
regarding  all  types  and  forms  as  perishing 
foreshadows  of  realities  to  come.  If  our 
studies  stop  short  of  developing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  religious  element  of  the  mind,  they  fail 
n  giving  us  their  richest  rewards  and  their 
inost  endearing  compensations. 

We  have  been  requested  to  bring  up  the 
'  Horse-tails  "  for  conversation  at  this  meet- 
ing,  and  we  rejoice,  at  last,  to  have  found  a 
latural  order  of  plants  whose  members  really 
lo  live  and  grow  and  die  without  a  classifica- 
tion. Botanists  call  the  order  Equisetacea), 
iiind  they  have  found  in  it  only  one  genus, 
vhieh  they  call  Equisetum,  and  that  is  the 
vhole  story.  Is  it  not  delightful  a.nd  brief? 
We  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  honorable  Or 
otherwise  in  a  plant  to  belong  to  a  natural 
pder  having  only  one  genus,  but  it  certainly 
Jives  it  a  personality  by  which  we  may  tell 
II  from  all  other  plants. 

The  Equisefcums  are  plants  having  such 
peculiarities  of  growth  and  structure  that  wo 

an  always   recognize   them.     Damp  or  wol 

I  laces  are  their  caosen  spots  of  growth.  Thru, 


too,  sit  on  the  margin  of  that  omnipresent 
water-brook  that  meanders  through  all  the 
green  and  gladsome,  or  savage  abodes  of  life. 
Their  true  stems,  seldom  thicker  than  a 
wheat-straw,  lie  buried  in  the  ground,  and  give 
off  bundles  of  little  rootlets  from  the  joints  in 
order  to  obtain  nutrition.  At  intervals  along 
the  stem  buds  are  found,  which,  in  develop- 
ing, appear  above  the  ground  as  branches,  or 
serial  stems,  either  such  as  bear  fruit,  or  such 
as  are  barren.  The  barren  branches  of 
Equisetum,  like  many  other  things  that  bring 
little  reward,  remain  all  summer  long  green, 
but  the  fruiting  branches  of  most  of  the  species 
perish,  having  performed  their  function  in 
the  cold  clays  and  adverse  winds  of  early 
spring. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  barren 
stems  or  branches  of  Equisetum.  These  rise 
up  thickly  from  the  under-ground  portion, 
looking  green  like  the  grass  among  which  they 
often  grow,  and  having  many  joints  or  inter- 
nodes,  from  which  grow  out  numerous  side- 
branches  or  linear  leaves,  in  whorls.  In  some 
species  these  whorls  are  five  or  six  inches  in 
length  and  again  branched,  and  in  some  mem- 
bers of  the  order  they  decrease  in  length 
towards  the  tops  of  the  stems.  Around  each 
joint,  moreover,  and  only  a  little  above  the 
point  where  the  whorl  comes  off,  grows  a  sheath 
beautifully  and  regularly  cut  into  teeth  at  the 
top,  and  these  teeth,  unlike  our  own  should 
be,  are  nearly  always  quite  dark  in  color.  If 
they  do  not  rival  in  beauty  the  teeth  of  the 
mosses,  or  the  fingers  of  Manhantia,  they  have 
in  their  cells  grains  of  silica  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  beautiful  stomata,  arranged  in 
double  rows  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  stem, 
ornament  their  surfaces. 

In  all  these  plants  the  epidermis  is  largely 
composed  of  silica,  the  granules  of  which  are 
arranged  in  various  beautiful  shapes.  The 
cells  of  the  stomata  are  filled  with  this  mineral, 
and  in  other  parts  it  is  "grouped  into  oval 
forms  connected  with  each  other  like  jewels  in 
a  necklace."  In  some  species  not  loss  than 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  solid  matter 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inorganic  ash  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  silica.  Prolonged  boiling  in 
nitric  acid  will  remove  all  organic  matter  from 
the  epidermis,  but  the  outline  and  exquisite 
form  of  its  colls  and  stomata  will  he  preserved 
in  Hint.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
how  so  much  of  this  almost,  insoluble  mineral 
finds  its  way  into  the  epidermis  of  the  Equise- 
tacea, and  of  many  other  plants.  When  flint 
is  heated  to  redness  and  then  quenched  in 
water  it  becomes  friable,  and  may  he  reduced 
to  powder;  but  in  this  state  it  is  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water.  Hut  if  this  powder  be  fused 
with  about  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  diluted  with  water,  it  becomes  soluble  in 
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water  ;  and  if  any  of  the  strong  acids  be  now 
added  very  gradually,  the  alkali  may  be  com- 
pletely neutralized,  leaving  the  silica  in  solu- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  hydrate,  and  thus  pre- 
senting it  in  a  very  soluble  condition.  This 
solubility  of  hydrate  of  silica,  perhaps,  may 
explain  our  difficulty,  at  least  in  a  chemical 
view,  if  not  in  a  physiological  sense ;  but  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  is  not 
yet  possible. 

Grooves  varying  in  number  and  depth  run 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  stems  throughout 
their  length,  and  their  number  is  often  noted 
in  specific  descriptions.  The  stems  above 
ground  are  hollow,  except  at  the  joints,  and 
their  antomical  structure  is  peculiar.  A  cross 
section  of  Equisetum  arvense  shows  the  large 
central  cavity  surrounded  with  delicate  trans- 
parent cells,  and  without  an  epidermis  around 
the  central  cavity.  Then  comes  a  regular 
system  of  air  canals,  surrounded  with  smaller 
and  firmer  cells,  having  mingled  with  them 
numerous  spiral  ducts  which  traverse  the 
length  of  the  stems.  Then  a  loose  cellular 
tissue  extends  outwards  to  the  epidermis,  but 
having  in  it  many  large  air-passages,  which 
are  quite  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Sur- 
rounding all  these  parts  comes  the  epidermis 
or  jacket  of  silica,  with  its  sparkling  cells 
glistening,  in  polarized  light,  like  the  drops  of 
the  rainbow. 

As  our  friends,  the  plants,  speak  to  us  in 
our  club  studies,  each  one  in  its  own  peculiar 
language,  let  us  endeavor  to  profit  by  their 
teaching.  We  see  each  one  taking  from  the 
soil  or  air  just  that  nutriment  which  its  or- 
ganization demands.  One  gathers  grains  of 
silica,  another  iron,  or  lime,  or  carbon,  in 
varying  proportions.  One  gives  us  sugar, 
another  gum,  or  starch,  or  useful  resin ;  an- 
other gets  from  sources,  known  only  to  itself, 
that  which  will  give  us  strength  in  weakness, 
or  calm  our  throbbing  nerves  to  rest,  like  the 
lost  but  blessed  Nepenthe.  Another  clothes 
itself  all  over  with  matchless  beauty,  and  in 
its  own  thrilling  language  tells  us  of  the 
beauty  and  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Nowhere 
do  we  see  the  Equisetum  compelling  the  Cin- 
chona tree  to  store  up  silica  in  its  bark  ;  no- 
where do  we  find  the  sugar-cane  demanding 
of  the  humble  moss  that  it  shall  secrete  sugar 
in  its  embroidered  sporangium.  But  each  one 
does  its  own  proper  work  quietly;  and  we 
would  suggest  the  idea, — p3rhaps  entirely 
novel  and  hitherto  unthought  of — that  man- 
kind allow  men  to  imitate  the  plants  in  their 
life-necessities  more  than  is  now  the  custom  ; 
that  is,  to  draw  from  his  own  conditions  in 
life  that  which  his  special  character  demands. 

If  we  make  a  section  through  a  joint,  a 
structure  of  much  beauty  is  revealed.  Here 
the  stem  is  not  hollow,  but  a  cellular  dia- 


phragm com  posed  of  three  layers  extends  across 
and  through  this  diaphragm  the  spiral  ducts 
anastomoze  and  pass  out  into  the  branches 
and  also  into  the  sheaths,  and  a  circle  of  thick 
and  spiral  cells  runs  entirely  around  the 
stem,  leaving,  however,  the  smaller  air  cavi- 
ties at  its  inner  circumference.  The  spiral 
systems  which  we  failed  to  observe  in  the 
mosses  and  liverworts,  except  in  the  sporan- 
gia, are  more  largely  developed  in  the  Equise- 
tums,  resembling  therefore  more  nearly  the 
ferns. 

In  the  examination  of  the  sporangial  heads 
of  these  plants  we  did  not  discover  anything 
resembling  the  tail  of  a  horse.  We  did  not 
discover  that  they  resembled  anything  else  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  the  cluster- 
ing sporangia  in  oval,  cylindrical  masses, 
seem  to  foreshadow  the  cones  of  the  pines.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spo- 
rangium of  Equisetum.  We  may  take  it  as 
the  emblem  of  modesty  among  the  cryptogams, 
for  Nature  has  turned  its  face  away  from  us, 
and  when  it  opens  its  jewel  cases  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  only  its  back.  Is  this  so  because 
man  is  not  yet  fit  to  be  trusted  with  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  and  curious?  or  be- 
cause Nature  always  holds  in  reserve  her 
choicest  treasures,  as  if  she  rejoiced  in  reveal- 
ing them  only  to  those  who  diligently  seek  ? 

The  last  joint  of  the  fertile  stem  bears  the 
sporangia.  These  are  attached  to  the  central 
axis  by  short  pedicels  growing  closely  to- 
gether, the  length  of  each  corresponding  with 
the  length  of  the  sporangia.  Each  pedicel 
carries  six  sporangia,  which  open  at  maturity 
without  teeth,  and  their  walls  are  constructed 
entirely  of  beautiful  spiral  cells,  transparent 
as  glass.  Indeed  we  would  not  expect  to  find 
the  sporangial  walls  of  Equisetum  shaded  with 
light-obscuring  colors,  as  we  saw  in  those  liver- 
worts which  hold  their  isolated  heads  up  in 
the  clear  sunshine.  If  Equisetum,  then,  wears 
a  plainer  garb,  it  is  because  that  pattern  of 
jacket  compensates  for  the  crowded  and  in- 
verted position  of  the  sporangia  with  re- 
spect to  the  light.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
find  no  calyptra,  no  perianth,  no  involucre,  as 
we  did  in  Marchantia. 

Let  us  push  a  sharp  razor  horizontally 
across  the  ripe  head  of  an  Equisetum.  The 
section  reveals  a  wonderful  sight.  Moving 
and  creeping  things  have  started  up  like 
ghosts  from  invisible  corners,  in  numbers  no 
eye  can  count.  Each  little  atom  seems  driven 
by  the  ever  ready  and  omnipresent  spirit  of 
unrest,  that  seems  just  let  loose  to  plague  the 
plants,  as  it  has  done  for  generations  the 
human  family.  And  all  this  writhing  and 
agony  and  alarm,  and  yet  we  hear  no  cry  of 
anguish,  no  moan  of  pain.  How  coarse  are 
our  senses  often  when  brought  in  contact  with 
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Nature  in  her  inner  temples,  and  so  ignorant 
are  we,  that  we  know  not  whether  joy  or  sor- 
row would  come  with  finer  organizations.  We 
are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  spores  which 
were  liberated  when  the  sporangia  were  cut. 
But  what  gives  them  motion  ?  Have  they 
wings  ?  In  the  liverworts  we  saw  the  elaters 
lying  loosely  among  the  spores,  having  no  at- 
tachment with  them,  and  in  that  order  Nature 
had  expressed  only  a  hint  as  to  their  function. 
But  in  Equisetum  she  tells  us  the  entire  truth. 
Here  each  spore  has  attached  to  it  four  club- 
shaped  elaters,  and  the  contraction  of  these 
elaters  twist  and  toss  the  spores  about  accord- 
ing to  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  early  condition  of  the  spore  it 
has  two  coats,  but  at  maturity  one  only.  The 
external  coat  splits  up  into  four  ribbon-like 
fibres,  elastic  and  hygrometric,  and  these  are 
the  elaters ;  but  one  end  of  each  remains  at- 
tached to  the  spore,  and  when  these  elaters 
contract  or  uncoil  the  spores  are  driven  about 
in  all  directions. 

Like  the  ferns,  theEquiseta  possess  only  one 
kind  of  spore,  and  in  germination  it  gives  rise 
to  a  prothallus,  or  cellular  expansion,  on  which 
the  antheridia  and  pistillidia  are  formed  ;  but 
here  these  essential  organs  are  borne  on  separ- 
ata prothallia,  whereas,  in  the  ferns  antheridia 
and  pistillidia  are  found  on  the  same  prothal- 
lus. The  fructified  germ-cell  develops  into 
an  embryo,  which  finally  grows  into  a  creep- 
ing rhizome,  giving  off  roots  into  the  ground, 
and  sending  up  stems  which  bear  either  leaves 
or  fertile  heads  containing  the  sporangia,  re- 
sembling those  from  which  the  spores  were 
derived. 

j    Thus  have  we  completed,  though  very  im- 
perfectly, and  in  a  very  general  way,  the  life- 
history  of  the  Equisetums,  these  dwarfed  and 
modern  representatives  of  gigantic  and  ancient 
[forests,  which  shrouded  parts  of  the  earth's 
[surface  in  twilight  darkness  prior  to  the  Car- 
boniferous era.    In  those  days,  too  remote  for 
human    chronology   to   supply   dates,  the 
Equisetums  formed  a  principal  part  of  the 
sarth's  vegetation.    Enormous  trunks,  three 
feet  across  and  fifty  feet  high,  fluted  to  the 
tops,  rose  from  the  silent  swamps,  having  their 
verticillate  branches  laden  with  leaves  a  foot 
in  length  and  ending  in  sporangial  heads 
more  numerous  than  we  could  count.  These 
Ibryptogamic  giants  were  of  rapid  growth,  and 
[doubtless  of  as  rapid  decay.    Their  prostrate 
[bunks  sheltered  reptiles  almost  as  huge  as 
ftfaemselves.    In  that  age  vegetation  was  in 
pass,  but  no  beautiful  flowers  had  yet  come 
I  upon  the  scone.    Wo  shall  not  linger  for 
names  of  extinct  species,  but  we  need  not 
>lush  for  the  accuracy  of  our  favorite  science 

ILhaf,  even  now,  can  point,  out  with  precision 
ll.he  anatomy   and  position   of  species  that 


flourished  in  those  far-off  days,  but  which  live 
no  longer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

THE  SPARROWS. 

BY  MARIE  ROSEAU. 

From  these  quaint  old  roofs  and  chimneys 

To  the  steps  and  court  below, 
A  crowd  of  noisy  sparrows 

Are  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Now  chattering  to  ea^h  other 

Upon  the  rnossy  eaves  ; 
Now  chirping  in  full  choru8 

Amid  the  ivy  leaves. 

I  have  wondered  long  and  often 

What  they  find  to  do  and  say  ; 
How  such  little  restless  creatures 

Can  keep  busy  all  the  day. 

I  know,  though  never  idle, 

That  they  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
Nor  barn,  nor  store -house  have  they, 

And  the  hoarded  grain  within. 

Yet  I  never  once  have  wondered 

How  those  birds  are  housed  and  fed  ; 

That  in  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
They  have  neither  care  nor  dread. 

For  I  know  our  Father  careth 

For  His  creatures  weak  and  small ; 
That  His  watchful  eye  regardeth 

The  spariow  if  it  fall. 
Yet  my  faith  grows  weak  and  falters 

'Neath  the  weight  of  future  years, 
And  my  heart  is  over-burdened 

With  the  morrow's  anxious  fears. 
Their  cost — the  merest  trifle — 

A  farthing  would  repay  ; 
My  priceless  soul  is  surely 

Worth  far  much  more  than  they. 
0  !  faithless  heart  and  foolish  ! 

Shall  the  children  starve  tor  bread  ? 
Or  shall  needful  shelter  fail  them, 

While  the  birds  are  housed  and  fed  ? 
Paris,  November. 

THE  SEED  AND  THE  SOW  1 
Ever  so  little  the  seed  may  be, 

Ever  so  little  the  hand, 
But  when  it  is  sown  it  must  grow,  you  see, 
And  develop  its  nature,  weeu,  flower,  Of  il 
The  suushine,  the  air,  and  the  *ie\\  Mm  trie 

At  its  command. 

If  the  seed  be  good,  we  rejoice  iu  hope 

Of  the  harvest  it  will  yield. 
We  wait  and  watch  for  its  springing  up, 
Admire  its  growth,  and  eouul  ou  the  crop 
That  will  come  from  the  little  seeds  we  Urop 

In  the  great  wide  field. 

But  if  we  heedlessly  scatter  wide 

Seeds  we  may  happen  to  tiud, 

We  care  not  for  culture  or  what  may  betide, 

We  sow  here  aud  there  on  the  highway  m«1?  ; 

Whether  they've  lived  or  whether  they  ve  died, 
\Ve  never  mind. 

Yet  every  sower  must  one  day  reap 

Fruit  fioiu  the  see<l  he  has  sown. 
How  carefully  then  it  becomes  u>  to  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  see.i,  ami  seek 
To  sow  what  l|  goo'l,  t hat  we  may  not  Weep 
To  receive  our  own. 
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THE  PEABODY  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund,  held  on  July  1st, 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Ro- 
bert C.  Winthrop,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  giving  the  additional  sum 
of  one  million  of  dollars,  invested  in  bonds 
and  stocks  of  the  very  highest  character  for 
security,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  Southern  States.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  Mr.  Peabody  also  gives 
Florida  six  per  cent,  bonds,  which,  with  the 
overdue  and  unpaid  coupons>  amount  to  about 
$384,000.  This  latter  gift  is  bestowed  on  the 
same  principle  as  governed  the  donation  of 
the  Mississippi  bonds  to  the  first  trust  fund, 
that  is  to  induce  the  Legislatures  to  take 
steps  to  redeem  their  financial  honor. 

Mr.  Peabody,  in  his  letter  to  the  Trustees, 
states  that  he  has  watched  their  proceedings, 
and  expresses  his  warmest  thanks  for  their 
zeal  in  carrying  out  the  trust,  and  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  all  the  steps  they  have  taken. 
He  commends  the  valuable  services  of  the 
agent  of  the  Trustees,  and  expresses  his  grati- 
fication at  the  good  effect  of  the  conciliatory 
and  sympathizing  course  of  Dr.  Sears.  He 
thanks  the  people  of  the  South  for  the  cor- 
dial spirit  with  which  they  have  received  the 
trust,  and  for  the  energetic  efforts  they  have 
made  to  co-operate  in  the  plans  proposed  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education  in 
their  respective  States.  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
curs with  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  system  under  which  four  of 
the  Southern  States  have  not  received  help, 
and  hopes  that  the  people  of  those  States 
will  continue  to  acquiesce  for  the  present  in 
that  plan.  He  believes  that  at  the  outset 
those  States  and  portions  of  States  which  had 
suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  wTar,  and 
which  are  most  destitute  of  educational  means 
and  privileges,  should  be  first  and  specially 
aided,  and  that,  as  the  portions  first  aided 
shall  grow  in  prosperity  and  become  self- 
sustaining  in  their  systems  of  education,  their 
respective  allotments  should  be  applied  to 
other  destitute  communities.  Mr.  Peabody 
hopes  that  with  the  additional  amount  now 
given,  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  sustain  and  extend  the 
work  which  has  been  so  well  begun.  He  also 
hopes  that  Texas  may  at  once  commence  to 
receive  aid.  The  principal  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  given  by  Mr.  Peabody's  first 
letter  of  trust  is  still  untouched,  and  the  in- 
terest of  that  sum  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
present  gift  of  one  million,  makes  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  trust  upwards  of  $130,000, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  South,  until  the  time  arrives 


for  the  final  distribution.  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon 
the  gift,  and  upon  all  concerned  in  administer- 
ing the  fund,  and  with  the  hope  and  trust  that  it 
may  prove  a  permanent  benefit  not  only  to 
the  Southern  States,  but  to  the  whole  of  our  dear 
country,  which  he  has  ever  loved  so  well,  but 
never  so  much  as  now  in  his  declining  years. 
And  he  prays  that  Almighty  God  will  grant 
to  the  United  States  a  future  as  happy  and 
noble  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its 
citizens  as  it  will  be  glorious  in  unexampled 
power  and  prosperity.  George  Peabody's 
benefactions  sum  up  to  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  few  of  the  items. 
For  education  in  the  South,  $2,000,000  ;  Bal- 
timore Institute,  $1,000,000;  Museum  for 
American  Relics,  Yale  College,  $150,000 ; 
for  Institute  and  Educational  Purposes  at 
Ban  vers,  $250,000;  for  a  free  Museum  at 
Salem,  $50,000  ;  to  the  State  of  Maryland, 
$250,000;  to  Bishop  Mcllvain,  for  Keiiyon 
College,  $25,000  ;  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition, 
$10,000;  to  ''Memorial  Church"  to  his 
mother,  $100,000 ;  to  members  of  his  family 
(estimated),  $2,000,000.  In  addition  to  these 
is  the  gift  of  £350,000  sterling,  or  $2,300,000 
currency,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
poor  of  London. — Philada.  Ledger. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

This  canal  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of 
October  next  to  all  the  ships  of  the  world. 
This  gigantic  work  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  people  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  deathly  heats  and  blind- 
ing sands  •  of  Lower  Egypt.-    In  1846,  M. 
Ferdinand    de    Lesseps,   the  distinguished 
French  engineer,  and  cousin  of  Eugenie,  while 
sitting  on  the  verandah  of  his  hotel  in  Alex- 
andria, smoking  his  cigarette,  viewing  with  j| 
his  glass  the  immense  camel  trains  laden  with  ji 
merchandize  hobbling  over  the  sands  of  the  j 
Isthmus,  conceived  the  plan  of  what  he  has 
so  triumphantly  achieved.    He  said  to  him-  Jj 
self  that  ships  must  do  that  work ;  that  a 
canal  must  be  cut  through  to  connect  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas. 

After  getting  concessions  from  the  Viceroy  J 
of  Egypt  and  the  Turkish  government  for  the  ' 
right  of  way,  M.  de  Lesseps  organized  his  1 
company.    In  1854  a  company  was  organized  J 
in  Paris,   called  the  "  Universal  Maritime 
Suez  Canal  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000,000  gold,  in  shares  of  $100,  or  500  francs, 
each.    The  grant  or  charter  is  for  ninty-nine 
years.     M.  de  Lesseps  was  made  manager. 
The  vice-royalty  of  Egypt  was  to  receive  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  earnings  yearly.  The 
ship  tariff  of  the  canal  should  be  the  same  for 
all  nations ;  at  the  end  of  the  grant  the  Egypt- 
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ian  government  comes  into  possession  of  the 
work. 

To  get  ships  from  one  sea  into  the  other,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  camel  trains,  which  could 
be  done  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  neck 
of  land  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  and 
Read  seas,  haS'been  the  wish  indulged  in  by 
the  kings  and  queens  and  viceroys  of  Egypt 
for  two  thousand  years. 

It  was  the  favorite  project  of  the  Pharoahs. 
The  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  once 
partially  undertaken  ;  but,  wmether  from  the 
want  of  "  greenbacks"  or  of  professional  skill 
does  not  appear,  the  canal  was  not  built. 
Bonaparte,  when  in  Egypt  with  his  army, 
called  to  him  his  engineers,  and  told  them 
that  a  canal  "  must  be  cut  through  to  which 
they  replied "  that  it  was  impossible;  that  the 
Red  Sea  was  twenty  feet  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean  ;  that  such  would  be  the  force 
of  the  current  of  water  which  would  set 
through  that  nothing  could  withstand  it." 

This  work  received  the  co-operation  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it 
was  the  darling  project  of  his  uncle. 

After  a  couple  of  years  spent  in  making 
preparations  the  work  was  commenced.  The 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  furnished  M.  de  Lesseps 
twenty  thousand  Egyptian  fellahs — a  sort  of 
slaves  of  that  country,  but  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  hardy,  athletic,  and  extremely  docile, 
and  good  laborers.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  trouble  commenced ;  remonstrances 
were  sent  in  to  the  Viceroy  protesting  against 
these  fellahs  being  held  in  such  kind  of  bond- 
age ;  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  ;  that  the 
civilized  world  was  opposed  to  such  a  system 
of  slavery. 

The  work  went  on  for  nearly  a  year,  till  the 
protests  poured  in  so  strong  from  nearly  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  the  Viceroy 
was  compelled  against  his  wishes  to  discharge 
all  of  de  Lesseps'  laborers. 

This  was  one  of  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come on  the  start.  Nothing  daunted,  de  Les- 
seps set  to  work  hiring  these  fellah*,  paying 
them  a  small  compensation  for  their  services. 

|  It  is  this  class  of  laborers  that  have  built  the 
canal.  The  canal  is  ninety-eight  and  one- 
tenth  miles  long,  its  narrowest  spot  ninety-six 
feet,  its  average  width  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  feet,  depth  ot  water  twenty-six 
feet — sufficient  to  float  the  Great  Eastern  or 

I  any  vessel  that  will  ever  want  to  go  through. 
The  cost  of  this  gigantic  work  is  stated  to  be 

|as  follows:  up  to  first  of  May,  1868,  more 
than  $57,000,000  had  been  spent;  its  total 

Hcost  on  opening,  on  the  first  of  October,  will 
be  $80,000,000. 

(  The  sides  of  the  canal  are  walled  up  with 
blocks  of  Btone  made  from  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  are  as  hard  as  granite;  t!u  v  air 


made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same 
wray  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  ancient 
city  of  Tyre  was  built,  and  are  not  affected 
by  age  or  water. 

The  water  that  feeds  the  canal  comes  from 
Bitter  Lake;  this  and  three  smaller  ones  form 
a  part  of  the  canal.  The  former  is  kept 
filled  by  w<ater  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  only  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  lake  ;  the 
difference  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea  is  fourteen  inches,  and  not  twenty 
feet,  according  to  ancient  theory. 

The  opening  ceremonies  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober will  as  far  excel  all  celebrations  of  the 
kind  heretofore,  as  the  canal  excels  in  mag- 
nitude all  similar  works  in  the  known  world. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  or  their  representatives  (also 
from  Africa,  Asia,  China,  and  Japan)  will 
be  there ;  the  Empress  Eugenie  is  expected  to 
be  present. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  immense  buildings  or  tents 
are  being  erected,  to  be  fitted  and  furnished 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  fashion 
of  the  country  they  represent. 

The  following  may  serve  to  settle  the  con- 
flicting rumors  abroad  respecting  the  pro- 
posed opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  Lange, 
English  director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
writes  as  follows : 

As  rumors  have  gone  abroad  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been 
put  off  to  the  15th  of  November,  and  now  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1870,"  will  you  permit 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  nature  of  the  ag- 
greements  entered  into  with  the  contractors, 
combined  with  the  actual  progress  of  the  works, 
give  every  assurance  that  in  the  month  of 
October  next  the  Suez  Canal  will,  throughout 
its  entire  length,  have  attained  the  required 
depth  of  26  English  feet,  with  a  width  vary- 
ing from  100  metres  (327  English  feet,)  along 
the  greater  portion  of  the  canal,  to  bO  metres 
(190  English  feet,)  at  three  other  points  along 
the  line,  as  specified  in  the  plans.  But  at  the 
request,  and  in  order  to  suit  the  personal  eon- 
venience  of  his   Highness  the  Viceroy  of 

Egypt,  the  official  inauguration  has  now  been 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  17th  of  November 
next. 

I  may  further  mention  that  all  shipping, 
whether  mercantile  or  naval,  eonveving  pas- 
sengers as  visitors  for  the  inauguration,  will 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  canal  free 
from  any  payment  of  eanal  dues.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  for  such  ranela  to  ho  at 
Tort  Said  not  later  than  the  L6th  Nov  ember, 
in  ordw  to  be  ready  to  go  through  the  eanal, 
from  Port  Said  to  Lake  Tiinsah.  on  the  1 7th, 
remaining  the  18th  before  the  town  of  lstnai- 
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lia,  where  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
will  give  an  entertainment.  The  following 
day  the  Bitter  Lakes  will  be  traversed  and 
the  Red  Sea  reached,  viz :  on  the  l^th  Novem- 
ber.— Philada.  Press. 

WHAT  A  SPIDER  EATS  PER  DIEM. 

In  order  to  test  what  a  spider  can  do  in  the 
way  of  eating,  we  arose  about  daybreak  in 
the  morning  to  supply  his  fine  web  with  a  fly. 
At  first,  however,  the  spider  did  not  come 
from  his  retreat;  so  we  peeped  among  the 
leaves,  and  there  discovered  that  an  earwig 
had  been  caught  and  was  now  being  feasted 
on.  The  spider  left  the  earwig,  rolled  up  the 
fly,  and  at  once  returned  to  his  "  first  course." 
This  was  at  half-past  five  A.  M.  in  September. 
At  seven  the  earwig  had  been  demolished, 
and  the  spider,  after  resting  a  while,  and 
probably  enjoying  a  nap,  came  down  for  the 
fly,  which  he  had  finished  at  nine  A.  M.  A 
little  after  nine  we  supplied  him  with  a  daddy 
long-legs,  which  he  ate  by  noon.  At  one 
o'clock  a  blow-fly  was  greedily  seized,  and 
immediately,  with  an  appetite  apparently  no 
worse  for  his  previous  indulgence,  he  com- 
menced on  the  blow-fly. 

During  the  day  and  toward  evening,  a 
great  many  small  green  flies,  or  what  are  pop- 
ularly termed  midges,  had  been  caught  in  the 
wreb ;  of  these  we  counted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  all  dead  and  fast  prisoners  in  the 
spider's  net.  Soon  after  dark,  provided  with 
a  lantern,  we  went  to  examine  whether  the 
spider  was  suffering  from  indigestion  or  in 
any  other  way  from  previous  meals ;  instead, 
however,  of  being  thus  affected,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  rolling  up  together  the  various  lit- 
tle green  midges,  which  he  then  took  to  his 
retreat  for  tea.  This  process  he  repeated, 
carrying  up  the  lot  in  little  detachments, 
until  the  web  was  eaten,  for  the  web  and  its 
contents  were  bundled  up  together.  A  slight 
rest  of  about  an  hour  was  followed  by  the 
most  industrious  web-making  process,  and  be- 
fore daybreak  another  web  was  ready  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Taking  the  relative 
size  of  the  spider  and  of  the  creatures  it  eats, 
and  applying  this  to  a  man,  it  would  be  some- 
what as  follows :  at  7  A.  M.,  a  lamb ;  at  9 
A.M.,  a  young  cameleopard  ;  at  1  o'clock,  a 
sheep  ;  and  during  the  night  120  larks.  This, 
we  believe,  would  be  a  very  fair  allowance 
for  a  man  during  twenty- four  hours ;  and 
could  we  find  one  gifted  with  such  an  appe- 
tite and  digestion,  we  can  readily  compre- 
hend how  he  might  spin  five  miles  of  web  with- 
out killing  himself,  provided  he  possessed  the 
necessary  machinery. 

A  child  was  asked,  "  What  is  faith  ?"  She 
answered,  "Doing  God's  will  and  asking  no 
questions."    A  beautiful  reply. 


ITEMS. 

The  Indians. — Vincent  Colyer,  the  Agent  of  the  ' 
U.  S.  Indian  Commission,  who  has  just  returned  to 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  from  an  extended  tour  among  j 
the  tribes,  gives  an  interesting-  account  of  the  Moqui  ' 
Indians.    This  tribe  of  Pueblos,  numbering  about  [ 
5C00,  he  savs  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  self- 
supporting.    They  have  seen  but  few  white  men, 
being  rarely  visited,  by  Americans.    Their  villages 
are  about  100  miles  west  of  Fort  Wingate,  and  are 
easily  approached  by  a  good  trail.    They  live  in 
stone  houses,  neatly  plastered,  from  one  to  three 
stories  high,  built  on  the  top  of  high  rocky  bluffs,  , 
and  capable  of  easy  defence  against  attacks.  They 
manufacture  pottery,  woolen  blankets  and  dresses, 
raise  corn,  beans,  peaches,  &c,  and  have  large 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.    They  received  us  with 
cheers  and  hospitality,  entertained  us  and  fed  our 
animals.    They  ask  for  teachers  and  schools,  and,  J 
tools  with  which  to  till  the  soil,  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  pay  in  corn,  wool,  &c.    They  are  within 
a  few  days'  walk  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  where  the  I 
people  are  now  paying  eighteen  dollars  in  gold  the  J 
sack  for  flour. 

Mr.  Colyer  thinks  that  a  lasting  peace  can  now  I 
be  arranged  with  the  Apaches,  and  states  that  the  | 
recent  depredations  on  the  Plains  were  committed  1 
by  remnants  of  tribes,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoesj  defeated  by  Sheridan  and  Custer  last  winter, 
having  gone  to  their  reservations.  The  "  Friends,"  j 
according  to  Mr.  Colyer's  report,  are  hard  at  work,  j 
and  will  soon  establish  a  better  state  of  affairs. —  | 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  Great  Rain  Fall  in  the  West  has  been  J 
seriously  deplored  by  the  journals  of  that  region,  ! 
and  the  destruction  of  the  entire  corn  crop  was 
prophesied.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  actual  j 
measurements  show  that  the  rain  fall  in  the  West,  j 
for  June,  1869,  was  only  one-fourth  of  the  rain  fall  | 
in  18b'8,  and  one-half  the  average  for  the  last  ten  ! 
years.  In  addition  to  this  encouraging  intelligence,  ,1 
it  is  announced  that  the  pleasant  weather  succeed-  j 
ing  the  rains  has  greatly  improved  the  prospects  of  'j 
the  crop,  and  that  the  wheat  will  be  ready  for  the  tf 
harvest  in  two  weeks,  and  that  the  corn  looks  well  j 
and  is  approaching  maturity  very  rapidly.  From  i[ 
these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  crops  of  if 
the  United  States  are  far  from  being  ruined,  and  H 
will  probably  equal  if  not  exceed  the  yield  of  ordi-  I 
nary  years.  ?| 

The  Change  of  Color  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  ill 
from  green  to  red  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect  ill 
of  acid,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  green  color  rl 
could  be  restored  by  submitting  the  leaves  to  the  'J 
action  of  an  alkali.  This  hypothesis,  however,  was?M 
advanced  without  any  basis  of  facts  to  support  it,  II 
but  the  London  Athenaeum  now  asserts  that  the  .11 
theory  has  been  established  by  experiment.  Au-  I 
tumn  leaves  placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver  rl 
with  vapor  of  ammonia,  it  is  asserted,  in  nearly™ 
every  instance  lost  the  red  color  and  renewed  theirill 
green.  In  some  leaves,  such  as  the  sassafras,  the  JM 
blackberry  and  maple,  the  change  was  rapid,  and|fl 
could  be  watched  by  the  eye,  while  others,  par-  H 
ticularly  certain  oaks,  turned  gradually  brown,  jfl 
without  showing  any  appearance  of  green.  I 

Three  Tons  of  solid  silver  in  bricks,  weighing,™ 
from  1500  to  1504  ounces  each,  were  reoentlyM 
shipped  from  Georgetown,  Colorado,  to  Chicago.  jfl 
These  bricks  were  packed  in  sealed  leather  sacks  ;  fl 
one,  however,  was  uncovered,  and  was  stamped  as  H 
weighing  175  pounds  two  ounces,  and  as  worth. ■ 
$1302.  I 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WISDOM,  POWER  AND 
GOODNESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  PARENT. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLO  WELL. 

[These  reflections  were  not  written  for 
publication,  but  believing  extracts  from  them 
would  prove  of  general  interest,  we  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  writer  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  Intelligencer. ~]  Eds. 

From  very  early  life  I  have  been  a  lover 
of  Nature  in  all  its  phases,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  love  and  veneration  for  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature — the  great  and  good  Being, 
— and  possessing  a  fondness  for  tracing  evi- 
dences of  His  three  great  attributes,  Wisdom, 
Goodness,  and  Power,  throughout  all  His 
works,  I  was  frequently  perplexed  to  recon- 
cile some  things  with  these  attributes;  but,  on 
waiting  reverently  for  light  and  instruction, 
they  wore:  always  afforded  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction. Two  instances  of  this  kind  1  feel  n  I 
liberty  td  mention,  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

1.  When  1  first  pame  to  live  in  the  country 
in  1842,  1  was  very  much  stratified  and  in- 
interested  with  the  birds,  ana  wished  as  many 

as  possible  to  build  and  remain  around  my 
residence.  Among  other  birds  which  Com- 
menced building  was  a,  wren  ;  and,  lo  my  sur- 
prise and  dissatisfaction,  il  QOl  harmonizing 
with  my  ideas  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
to  imparl,  such   an   instinct,  I  observed  lur 

fretful  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  driving 
all  tin:  oi lu  r  birds  away,  and  ihus  preventing 


them  from  building  where  I  wanted  them  to 
build.  I  did  not  like  it.  But  the  impression 
attended  my  mind,  from  a  conviction  that  nV 
was  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  love,  that  this 
anparent  discord  was  "harmony  not  under- 
stood ;"  so  I  continued  to  be  observant  of  her. 

"  All  Nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  can'st  not  see  ; 
All  discord  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil  universal  good." — /' 

I  noticed  that  she  followed  the  other  birds 
in  driving  them  away,  only  a  Bhort  distance. 
After  a  time  she  laid  her  eggs  and  hatched 
her  young,  some  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Then 
came  the  feeding  time.  For  a  few  days  this 
was  an  easy  task,  but  as  her  progeny  grew, 
and  required  a  greater  supply,  and  the  food 
probably  becoming  a  little  scarce  by  her  daily 
draft  upon  it,  she  was  most  incessantly  em- 
ployed all  day,  from  early  morning  till  late 
evening;  and  I  became  fully  convinced  that, 
if  the  other  birds  had  been  gathering  for  their 
young  also  from  the  same  area.  U  would 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  had  she  not, 
with  instinctive  prudence,  driven  them  away 

and  prevented  them  from  building  near  her, 

she  would  not  have  been  able,  with  all  her 
industry,  to  have   kept   her  young  family 

supplied* 

Mere  was  manifestly  not  a  cross  or  quarrel- 
some disposition,  as  1  hud  supposed,  hut  an 
instinctive  observance  of  the  law  of  self-pre- 
servation, regarding  her  offspring  as  part  of 
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herself,  by  obedience  to  which  she  did  a  kind- 
ness also  to  the  other  birds.  In  my  observa- 
tion I  discovered  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
many  traits  in  animals  and  birds  which  are 
often  regarded  as  quarrelsome  or  vindictive, 
exhibited  between  males  of  the  same  species, 
and  in  parents  with  their  young,  arise  simply 
from  instinctive  obedience  to  laws  connected 
with  the  continuance  of  the  species  and  self- 
preservation. 

2.  A  similar  difficulty  attended  my  mind 
in  relation  to  a  hawk  taking  the  chickens, 
and  in  reconciling  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
generally  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
a  benevolent  Providence  ;  when  I  was  favored 
to  see  that  all  the  animals  that  are  annually 
produced  cannot  continue  through  a  succes- 
sion of  years  to  be  sustained  by  what  the 
earth  produces.  Some  must  die;  for,  the 
amount  of  support  which  the  entire  produce 
of  the  earth  will  yield  to  the  animal  creation 
is  limited ;  only  a  certain  amount  annually 
grows,  and  this  will  afford  only  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  subsistence ;  more  when 
the  fertility  of  the  earth  is  greater;  less  when 
the  fertility  is  less.  It  will  hence  be  seen 
that  if  all  animals  were  permitted  to  live  and 
to  feed  immediately  upon  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  without  ani- 
mals of  prey,  they  must  necessarily  do  ; — that 
is,  upon  growing  and  mature  vegetables ; — 
since  the  amount  of  these  is  but  little  more 
in  any  one  year  than  it  was  in  the  preceding, 
while  the  animals  multiply  rapidly,  the  result 
must  inevitably  be  that  many  or  all  would 
eventually  die  of  starvation. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  suppose  one  of  the 
best  farms  to  be  fully  stocked,  and  every  animal 
pioduced  on  it  permitted  to  live :  all  the  calves, 
colts,  lambs,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks, — none  killed.  They  might  get  through 
two,  perhaps  three  or  four  years,  with  what 
the  farm  produced,  but  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  at  furthest,  every  green  thing  would  be 
eaten  up  to  support  life  during  the  summer, 
and  in  the  succeeding  winter  all  would  starve 
to  death. 

Now,  our  earth  is  only  a  large  farm ;  and 
if  all  the  animals  produced  on  it  were  per- 
mitted to  live  through  their  natural  lives,  the 
same  consequences  would  necessarily  follow  ; 
in  a  few  years  all  would  starve  to  death ! 
Hence  we  see  the  wise  and  benevolent  intro- 
duction of  beasts  and  other  animals  of  prey,  in 
the  economy  of  Providence,  in  places  remote 
from  the  dominion  of  man,  or  before  he  was 
placed  upon  the  earth,  in  order  that,  with 
the  existence  of  those  animals  which  feed  im- 
mediately upon  the  produce  of  the  earth,  other 
animals  which  feed  on  these  may  coexist,  thus 
preserving  a  beautiful  harmony  by  what  fre- 
quently is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  cruelty. 


Every  animal  which  feeds  on  vegetables  is, I i 
in  the  natural  state,  food  for  some  beast  orl  l 
bird  of  prey,  or  has  what  is  wrongly  called j| 
its  "  natural  enemy  ;"  hence,  when  any  species  j 
of  those  animals  which  feed  immediately  on|| 
vegetables   increase    in    numbers,   food   is  j 
rendered  more  abundant   for  its  "natural  j 
enemies,"  and  these,  therefore,  increase  morej| 
rapidly;  thus  preventing  the  exhaustion  oflt 
the  vegetable  food,  and  preserving  a  wis©l| 
and  harmonious  equilibrium. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  crueltyi; 
of  disposition  in  the  animals  of  prey  :  farik 
from  it.    It  is  their  nature,  imparted  to  thernjjj 
for  the  most  benevolent  purpose — the  preserv-  4i 
ation,  not  the  destruction,  of  all  races  of  ani- 1 
mals.    They  cannot  live  at  all  on  vegetable | 
food  ;  they  cannot  digest  it:  but  they  require| 
by  nature  food  which  has  undergone   both  ill 
vegetable  and  animal  organization,  before! 
they  can  assimilate  and  digest  it  for  the  sup- 1 
port  of  their  systems.    They  are  the  benevo-| 
lent  instruments  of  a  wise  Providence,  acting  } 
through  instinct,  till  man,  guided  by  en-| 
lightened  Reason,  was  prepared  to  take  their I 
place,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  an|' 
animal  population  beyond  what  the  earth! 
could  support,  and  thus  avoid  the  alternative! 
of  death  by  starvation,  perhaps  the  most  j 
painful  of  all  deaths.    Naturalists  agree  that  I 
a  beast  or  bird  of  prey  always  strikes  its  f j 
victim  in  the  most  vital  part,  so  that  they  j 
produce  the  easiest  possible  death.     In  aii 
state  of  nature,*  a  beast  of  prey  never  goes  j 
for  food  till  urged  to  do  so  by  hunger:  he« 
then  kills  immediately  and  eats;  afterwards  j 
he  lies  down  and  sleeps  .till  hunger  again  j 
arouses  him.     His  enjoyments  are,  conse- 
quently, of  the  lowest  kind ;  but  still,  "  where-  ' 
ever  there  is  life  there  is  some  degree  of  j 
enjoyment."    Hence  it  is  seen,  since  the  ani- j 
mals  which  feed  on  vegetables  have  their  life  ; 
and  enjoyment,  while  the  animals  which  feed  I 
on  these  have  theirs  also,  the  sumofhappi-  , 
ness  by  this  wise  provison  is  multiplied;  the' 
same  vegetable  growth  giving  successive  sup- 
port and  consequent  enjoyment  to  different  | 
races  of  animals. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
falsity  of  first  appearances,  to  which  I  may  ( 
again  have  occasion  to  refer,  and  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  that  is  unfolded  by  observation  -j 
and  reflection.     At  first  view,  one  animal! 
appears  to  be  cruelly  and  malevolently  prey- 
ing upon  another  animal,  bird  upon  bird,  fish  f 
upon  fish,  insect  upon  insect,  and  some  upon  all,  f 
till  the  whole  world  seems  like  one  great  slaugh- 1 
ter-house,  all  in  disorder  and  confusion.  In-f| 

*  The  domestic  cat  plays  with  a  mouse  only  be- 
cause she  is  too  full  fed,  and  has  caught  an  animal  j 
through  the  instinct  of  her  nature,  which  she  does 
not  need  for  food. 
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jestigation  removes  the  great  apparent  blot 

I  poll  the  harmony  of  creation,  and  discovers 
mi  this  arrangement  of  Providence  an  evi- 

lence  of  the  highest  benevolence  and  wisdom, 
lie  same  that  are  always  manifest  in  the 

I'orks  of  Deity  when  understood. 

]  I  can  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  have 
I  let  with  no  apparent  incompatibility  of  any 
I  ling  in  the  works  and  dispensations  of 
|  'rovidence,  with  the  great  attributes  of  wis- 
lora,  goodness,  love  and  mercy,  but  what,  as  I 
■  welt  in  confiding  and  watchful  patience,  has 
lleen  entirely  removed,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
1  ly  own  mind. 

The  next  attribute  of  Deity  which  I  was 
1  rought  to  love,  and  I  might  say  reverence 
ti  nd  worship,  was  Truth.  If  I  found  He  said 
I  ea  to-day,  I  came  to  know  He  said  yea  for 
1 11  time.  If  He  said  nay  to-day,  He  said  nay 
I  ternally.  This  pervaded  all  Nature  in  every 
i  ranch  of  research.    To  illustrate:' 

The  properties  of  a  circle,  large  or  small, 
I  re  always  the  same : — chords  equally  distant 
[  ifom  the  centre  are,  in  the  same  circle,  or  in 
i  qual  circles,  always  equal :  the  radius  can  be 
:  lid  around  on  the  circumference  precisely  six 
imes;  the  circumference  of  different  circles 
re  in  exact  proportion  to  their  diameters; 
:  nd  their  areas  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters 
1  Iways.     And  these  truths,  and  thousands 
llf  other  similar  ones,  are  eternal,  past  and 
iture.    Man  has  only  discovered  what  pre- 
| )  iously  existed,  though  hidden  till  revealed 
c  n  his  researches. 

1  Then,  the  fact  that  the  circumference  and 
4|he  area  of  a  circle  can  neither  be  exactly 
P  leasured  in  terms  of  the  diameter;  that  is, 
when  the  diameter  is  known,  the  precise  cir- 
liu inference  or  area  cannot  be  stated,  notwith- 
standing the  near  approximation  to  it,  which  is 
#ius  stated  by  Peacock,  in  his  Calculus,  page 
10  :  "  Some  notion  of  the  prodigious  accuracy 
eif  the  determination  of  De  Lagny,  extend- 
ing the  value  of  the  circumference  when  the 
Uiamcter  is  1,  to  127  places  of  decimals,  may 
ipije  formed  from  the  following  hypothesis: 
iij  f  the  diameter  of  the  universe  be  a  million 

I  f  million  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
lijl  le  earth,  (which  is  95  millions  of  miles), 
4j  nd  if  a  distance  which  is  a  million  of  million 
itijjmes  this  diameter  be  divided  into  parts  each 
ioif  which  is  the  million  of  millionth  part  of 
ma  inch  ;  if  a  circle  be  described  whose  dia- 
ejlieter  is  a  million  of  million  times  that  dis- 
fe| mice,  repea  ted  as  many  times  as  often  as  each 
[I  f  those  pails  of  an  inch  is  contained  in  it ; 
jilH  hen  the  error  in  the  circumference  of  thai 
Mjircle,  as  calculated  by  (his  approximation, 
TT |  ill  be  less  t  han  the  million  of  millionth  pari 
Jjf  the  million  of  millionth  part  of  an  inch." 
i0jr et  with  all  (  his  inconceivable  nearness,  t  he  re 

llltwfMoi  the  truth.    Further  labor  might  ap- 


proach still  nearer  to  it,  but  can  never  arrive  at 
it.  All  this  can  be  tested  by  any  intelligent 
person. 

While  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  cannot  be  computed  with  precision,  the 
length  of  a  curve  of  a  cycloid,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  is  generated  in  the 
revolution  of  a  circle,  by  a  point  in  its  cir- 
cumference, is  precisely  equivalent  to  four  dia- 
meters of  the  generating  circle. 

Also,  although  the  area  of  a  circle  is  in- 
commensurable in  terms  of  its  diameter  or 
any  other  of  its  dimensions,  the  area  of  a 
parabola,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  more 
complex  than  the  circle,  is  precisely  three- 
fourths  of  the  rectangle  or  product  of  its  base 
by  its  altitude. 

Throughout  geometry  and  algebra,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  quantities,  the  cal- 
culus, and  thewhole  round  of  mathematics,  the 
same  unvarying  rigidity  of  Truth  everywhere 
obtains.  And  all  these  truths  are  eternal. 
They  have  forever  existed,  and  they  will  for 
ever  exist.  Man  only  discovers  them  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent  person,  by 
proper  means,  at  any  time  to  verify  them. 
They  are  not  revealed  to  one  person  and  hid 
from  another,  but  they  are  revealed  to  all.  in 
every  age,  in  the  same  way  :  the  reply  of  Na- 
ture to  every  true  inquirer  is  the  same  un- 
varying, intelligible,  eternal  truth. 

The  same  thing  obtains  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Nature.  Subject  water  t<>  certain 
temperatures,  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  begins  to  freeze 
at  one  temperature  and  to  boil  at  another, 
always  the  same.  In  crystallization,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  same  substance  ha-  ■  . 
the  same  angle  always ;  so  that  the  most  cer- 
tain method  of  distinguishing  some  substances 
is  by  the  goniometer,  to  measure  the  angles, 
these  being  in  the  same  substance  invariably 
constructed  by  Nature  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  mathematical  precision. 

Place  a  certain  amount  of*  pure  marble  or 
pure  chalk  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
fixed  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
liberated,  and  a  fixed  amount  of  plaster  of 
Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  formed,  both 
of  which  amounts  can  be  previously  calcu- 
lated with  precision  from  the  quantity  of 
marble  or  chalk  used. 

Burn  0  grs.  of  diamond  or  pure  charcoal  in 
16  grs.  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  prccitel*  22 
grs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  the  same 
kind  of  substance  which  was  obtained  from 
the  marble  or  chalk  ;  and  when  this  pas  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  oxygen  lms  was, 
it  will  be  of prrcifely  the  same  bulk. 

Add  a  little  colorless  liquid  am  m  on  it  to  a 
very  dilute  solution  ot  sulphate  of  copper 
which  will  appear  to  have  no  color,  and  a 
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most  beautiful  blue  color,  the  aqua  celeste, 
results  from  these  two  colorless  liquids  always. 
Then  add  a  Utile  colorless  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  aqua  celeste,  and  the  blue  color  instantly 
disappears,  although  the  coloring  material  is 
still  in  the  vessel,  as  may  be  proved  by  adding 
more  ammonia,  when  the  aqua  celeste  will  be 
again  restored.  And  these  processes  can  be 
repeated  over  and  over  with  the  same  results. 

It  can  therefore  be  foretold,  with  unerring 
certainty,  what  answer  Nature  will  give  to 
any  question  intelligently  propounded  to  her. 
Her  language  cannot  vary,  because  it  is  always 
truth.  The  needed  intelligence  is  to  know 
what  answer  Nature  has  once  given  to  the 
question.  If  a  small  piece  of  potassium  be 
placed  upon  water,  it  always  instantly  bursts 
into  a  flame.  If  40  grs.  of  potassium  be  im- 
mersed under  water,  precisely  one  grain  of 
hydrogen  gas  will  rise,  and  the  water  will 
contain  exactly  48  grains  of  pure  potash. 

These  results  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  may  be  verified  by  any  intel- 
ligent person  at  any  time.  Like  every  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  volume  of  Nature,  they  are 
alike  open  and  intelligible  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  and  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Every  branch  of  knowledge  adds  its  weight 
of  testimony  to  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  of  God.  Geology  gives  striking  evi- 
dences of  wisdom  and  benevolent  design,  in 
the  gradual  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the 
habitation  of  sentient  existences  through 
countless  ages,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
residence  of  man,  not  only  as  it  respects  his 
conveniences  and  comforts,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  energies,  and  his  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  capacities. 

The  records  of  Geology,  intelligibly  written 
upon  tablets  of  rock  by  Deity  Himself,  con- 
clusively inform  the  intelligent  reader  that 
the  time  since  the  earth  was  inhabited  by 
man,  compared  with  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence,  is  less  than  an  hour  to  a  thousand 
years.  The  race  of  man  is  very  young  com- 
pared with  the  time  this  residence  was  being 
prepared  for  him  ;  and  one  who  has  full  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  Deity  to  accomplish 
all  His  gracious  designs  and  purposes,  will 
feel  no  fear  that  man  will  be  able  to  frustrate 
these;  nor  will  such  person  be  discouraged 
by  witnessing  conduct  comparable  to  the  con- 
vulsions which  our  earth  has  experienced 
while  it  was  being  prepared  for  its  present 
habitable  state,  which  preparation  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  globe  still  going  steadily  on,  and 
me  process  gradually  tending  to  improvement 
and  melioration.  Inasmuch  as  unmistake- 
able  evidence  exists  that  those  great  convul- 
sions of  the  earth  by  which  whole  continents 
were  raised ;  the  rocks  melted  and  contorted ; 
when  lava  flowed  in  great  streams  and  buried 


large  tracts  and  all  that  was  upon  their  sui 
face;  filled  up  river  beds  and  formed  lakes 
when  immense  tracts  of  land  sunk  in  one  plac, 
and  were  raised  in  another,  till  Plato  an* 
Beattie  could  say, 

"  Earthquakes  have  raised  to  Heaven  the  lowly  vale 
And  gulphs,  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entombed^ 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls,  vast  continents  havil 
bloomed,' ' — 

I  say,  inasmuch  as  all  these  were  not  th  I 
result  of  the  blind  conflicts  of  contendinl 
elements,  but  were,  with  harmonious  wisdorl 
and  with  benevolent  design,  the  Providential 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  order  thi| 
better  to  fit  the  earth  for  the  wants  and  puik 
poses  of  man,  bringing  within  the  reach  cj 
his  enterprise  and  industry  the  coal,  metal,'!) 
marbles  and  other  rocks  which  had  been  laitj 
up  in  store-houses,  like  a  good  parent  provicl 
for  the  future  wants  of  his  beloved  chile  j; 
when  otherwise  their  existence  would  nevel! 
have  been  known  to  him,  or  if  known,  the! 
would  have  been  entirely  beyond  any  powej 
of  his  to  procure  them,- — so  these  convulsiorf 
amongst  communities  of  men  may  have  theil 
place  of  compensating  advantage  and  instru<| 
tion  in  the  moral  world,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence. 

In  connection  with  geology,  so  many  ma:j 
vellous  instances  of  benevolent  design,  in  th' 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  press  upo 
the  attention,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deterrnic* 
which  to  select  as  being  best  calculated  1 
illustrate  the  simplicity,  variety,  and  perfe< 
tion  of  the  results.  I  have  concluded  to  tail 
water  as  an  illustration. 

1.  By  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  j 
becomes  a  wedge,  to  split  the  largest  rocks,  an| 
disintegrate  the  fragments  into  smaller  an| 
smaller  portions,  to  form  soils,  all  the  loodj 
ground  or  earth  we  find  having  been  form*! 
by  this  gradual  process,  together  with  the  a| 
trition  of  portions  against  each  other.  Tl | 
water  is  absorbed  into  the  porous  rocks  t|| 
capillary  attraction,  or  enters  into  cracks  thiij 
may  exist;  and  when  it  freezes  it  expanci 
and  the  rock  is  broken  like  a  brittle  vess 


*  Although  some  persons  may  think  the  ear 
was  formed  originally  just  as  it  now  is,  man 
changes,  such  as  are  above  referred  to,  are  of  corn 
paratively  recent  date.  Mount  Nuovo  was  formn  j 
in  1538  ;  city  of  Euphemia  sank  in  1638;  fourtei -i 
towns  and  villages  were  overflowed  with  lava  fro  [l 
Mt.  Etna  in  1669  ;  Mt.  Jorullo  was  raised  in  Mexif'j 
in  1759  ;  a  new  island  was  formed  among  the  Ale  h 
tian  or  Fox  Islands  in  1806,  and  another  in  18l| 
which  is  3000  feet  high  and  4  miles  in  circumftij 
ence  ;  the  coast  of  Chili  was  raised  to  a  very  lar  I 
extent  in  1822,  and  again  in  1835.  In  the  formjj 
it  was  computed  that  a  mass  was  moved  equivalel 
to  a  mountain  2000  miles  long,  100  miles  wide  I 
its  base,  and  2  miles  high.  The  eruptions  of  "Vi! 
suvius  and  Mona  Loa  the  past  year  give  evider* 
of  continued  activity  in  geological  changes. 
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i containing  water.  The  force  exerted  in  water 
j.Teezing  is  immense.  Every  crevice  into 
jwhich  water  enters  in  a  rock  is  gradually 
I  nade  wider  and  wider  whenever  the  water  it 
1  contains  freezes,  and  thus  a  slow  but  certain 
(displacement  of  the  rock  ensues.  In  this  way 
iwas  the  vast  and  noted  Table  Rock  at  the 
(Falls  of  Niagara  recently  removed.  It  is,  then, 
rhrough  the  agency  of  water,  and  principally 
jits  expansive  force  in  freezing,  that  all  the 
jloose  earth,  sand  and  gravel  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  rocks  in  which  they  formerly 
[existed,  classing  clay  among  the  rocks. 

2.  By  the  evaporation  of  water  through  the 
jigency  of  heat,  and  its  condensation  when  the 
peat  is  removed,  it  becomes  a  vehicle  to  convey 
Dr  transport  the  loose  materials  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level.  Vapor  rises  from  the  sur- 
face of  water  and  moist  earth,  and  being 
lighter  than  air  it  passes  to  higher  positions, 
and  is  carried  by  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
to  greater  elevations  or  higher  portions  of 
iand,  where  it  is  colder,  when  the  vapor  is  con- 
densed again  into  water,  which  runs  down, 
carrying  the  disintegrated  rock,  clay,  sand, 
md  pebbles  to  lower  and  distant  places,  pro- 
ducing, with  the  effects  of  dew  and  rain  on 
vegetation,  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  in- 
fluences for  the  convenience,  comfort  and  sus- 
tenance of  man  and  the  whole  animal  creation, 
tn  every  rain  that  falls  this  transportation  of 
earthy  material  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place 
•  occurs,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  running  down 
)f  "  muddy  water,"  and  sometimes  carrying 
>and  and  pebbles  and  rolling  rocks  along, 
.which  become  rounded  and  smoothed  by  the 
attrition  of  one  against  another.  All  the 
springs,  streams,  and  power  from  water-falls, 
is  well  as  the  dew,  rain  and  snow,  are  owing 
;o,  and  simply  are,  the  return  of  the  water 
which  insensibly  passed  into  vapor,  was  and 
is  condensed  in  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
puntry,  and  is  fulfilling  most  important  and 
wise  purposes  on  its  return. 

3.  By  the  dissolving  power  of  water,  the 
nnaterials  in  the  soil  which  are  adapted  to  be 
the  food  of  plants  are  taken  into  solution,  and 
ibsorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  contributing 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth. 

4.  By  the  remarkable  properly  of  Water 
betting  lighter  instead  of  heavier  as  it,  is  cooled 
Mown  from  39  degrees  to  32  degrees,  its  free/, 

|ng  point,  rivers,  lakes  and  other  bodies  oi 
{fresh  water  are  benevolently  preserved  fuora 

becoming  masses  of  solid  ice,  as  they  would 

ptherwise  necessarily  do  in  all  latitudes  over 

140  degrees,  and  even  less,  (o  (lie  destruction 

j)f  all  the  fish  and  other  inhabitants  contained 

Jui  the  waters. 

I  5.  Water  permits  the  heat  of  the  inn  i<> 

bftSS  through  it,  with  but  little  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  intensity,  while  the  beat  radiated  from 


a  stove,  from  the  earth,  or  any  other  body 
containing  heat,  is  almost  wholly  intercepted 
by  water.  By  this  means  the  sun's  heat 
passes  freely  to  the  bottom  of  a  stream  or 
body  of  water,  heats  the  earth  or  materials  at 
the  bottom,  and  this  heat  being  unable  to 
radiate  through  the  superincumbent  water, 
warms  the  water  above,  like  a  fire  under  a 
vessel,  and  brings  portions  of  it  which  are  not 
too  deep  to  a  temperature  adapted  to  the 
hatching  of  the  spawns  of  fish,  &c,  which 
places  are  consequently  resorted  to  by  the  fish, 
through  their  instinct,  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  this  remarkable  property,  so  wisely  and 
benevolently  attached  to  water  by  the  Creator, 
of  permitting  "solar  heat,"  but  prohibiting 
absorbed  or  ''culinary  heat,"  to  pass'  through 
it,  gives  a  covering  of  warmth  in  a  body  of 
even  shallow  water,  which  acts  like  the  brood- 
ing hen  or  other  bird,  to  vivify  the  spawns  of 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

6.  All  terrestial  animals,  including  man, 
are  incalculably  benefited  by  a  corresponding 
property  of  the  same  element,  water,  when  in 
vapor  :  vapor  permitting  the  solar  heat  to 
pass  freely  through  it,  but  like  water  inter- 
cepting its  return.  Hence,  the  more  vapor  or 
moisture  there  is  in  the  atmosphere  around 
us,  the  warmer  it  must  be,  because  the  vapor 
prevents  the  radiation  of  the  heat  from  em- 
bodies, the  earth,  and  every  thing  else.  Were 
there  no  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  did 
the  heat  from  the  earth  pass  through  vapor 
with  the  same  facility  that  it  (bus  through 
air,  the  earth  would  be  so  cooled  thereby  that 
there  would  be  frost  every  night  in  the  year, 
in  even  the  hottest  climates,  to  the  destruction 
of  that  vegetation  upon  which  man  and  other 
animals  are  chiefly  dependent  for  food.  The 
vapor  contained  in  the  air,  acts  as  a  mantle 
or  cushion  of  warmth,  to  protect  tin1  bosom  i  t 
the  eart  h,  and  every  thing  upon  it.  Eiowsimpl  . 
wise,  and  benevolent  this  beautiful  provision, 
so  fraught  with  important  consequent  I  - 
The  superior  heat  of  summer  is  <u  pendent 
more  upon  the  greater  quantity  of  vapor  in 
the  atmosphere  at  that  time,  than  upon  the 
greater  length  of  the  days,  and  the  increased 
elevated  position  of  the  meridian  sun. 

The  contemplation  of  t he  wisdom  and  lie-  • 
nevolence  in  all  this  and  much  more  which 
might  be  instructively  stated,  awakens  my 
gratitude  and  love  and  reverence  lor  a  Being, 
whose  wisdom,  by  so  astonishingly  simple 
means,  lias  made  such  ample  provision  tor 
the  production,  protection,  sustenance  and 
enjoyment  of  1 1  is  sentient  creatures  evidenc- 
ing the  abounding  everywhere  of  1  li*  wisdom, 
goodness),  love  and  mercy,  anil  inspiring  a 
confiding  trust  in  Him. 

"All  an*  hut  part*  of  ODC  ltup*tl<l(rtlS  whol#, 
Whose  body  Nature  i«,  au<l  God  th«»  BouL 
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That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  flame ; 
Warms  in  the  snn,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart  ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  wrapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns." 

Pope. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

Pure  and  hallowed  springs  of  deep  and 
hidden  sympathy  rise  from  my  heart's  depths 
and  flow  out  toward  the  bereaved  and  lonely 
wherever  found.  Ye  are  my  kindred.  May 
these  ministrations  of  the  Father's  love, 
though  deeply  afflictive,  be  sanctified  to  your 
redemption  from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  May 
His  holy  presence  come  in  and  fill  the  vacu- 
um, and  teach  the  great  lesson  that  all  on 
earth  is  transient  and  as  fleeting  as  the  dew- 
drops  of  a  summer  morning. 

These  severe  afflictions  come  not  from  the 
ground,  but  celestial  benedictions  oft  assume 
this  dark  disguise  and  come  to  us  in  various 
forms ;  and  surely  none  are  more  impressive 
than  when  the  pale  messenger  calls  from  us 
some  loved  and  cherished  associates,  leaving 
us,  it  may  be,  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  life's 
journey  alone  and  desolate  as  regards  outward 
companionship.  When,  under  such  an  expe- 
rience, we  can  bow  submissively  to  the  dis- 
pensation, the  agonized  spirit  becomes  tran- 
quilized,  and  a  prayer  for  heavenly  guardian- 
ship is  offered.  In  this  prostrate  state,  the 
consolations  of  the  Spirit  flow  into  the  wound- 
ed heart  like  balm. 

We  may  not  choose  the  means  whereby  our 
purification  is  wrought.  He  who  formed  us 
to  glorify  His  name  and  enjoy  Him  forever, 
knows  far  better  than  we  do  how  to  perfect 
the  work. 

There  are  other  sufferers  with  whom  my 
spirit  sympathizes — those  who  for  months  or 
for  years  know  not  a  cessation  of  physical 
suffering,  neither  can  they  be  buoyed  up  by 
hope  of  cure.  For  these  the  encouraging  lan- 
guage is,  "I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with 
silver ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  and  thou  art  mine."       S.  Hunt. 

The  foregoing  words  of  gospel  sympathy, 
offered  by  our  friend  S.  H.,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  find  a  place  with  those  to  whom  her 
feelings  have  gone  forth,  and  prove  as  a 
draught  from  the  pure  spring,  the  refreshing 
influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  seasons  of 
retirement,  when  the  spirit  is  humbled  under 
a  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness,  and  recog- 


nises the  mercy  and  love  of  Him  who  sleerl  tc 
not  by  day  nor  slumbers  by  night. — Eds.  JiJ1 

If  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  we  coullP 
always  be  clothed  with  a  pure  Christian  spiriilT 
which  seeks  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  an|L 
waiteth  long  for  an  offending  brother,  therL 
can  be  no  doubt  disownments  would  be  led  I 
frequent,  and  many  who  have  been  separate  i  & 
from  us  might  have  been  restored  to  the  fell  0 
lowship  of  the  Gospel,  to  their  own  and  ou 
benefit.    The  concern  of  our  correspondent!  j 
as  expressed  in  the  following  remarks,  is  sugJi 
gestive,  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whethe  1 
our  present  code  of  Discipline  in  relation  U 
the  treatment  of  offenders  may  not  in  somr 
respects  be  profitably  modified.  Eds.  ; 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHARITY  TOWARD  OFFENDERS. 

There  is  a  subject  which  deeply  impressed 
my  mind,  which  I  would  like  to  present  foi 
consideration,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  of  vital  inn 
portance  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  ou: 
religious  Society.  It  is  whether  it  is  consistj 
ent  with  our  Christian  principles  to  disown 
any  member  if  he  desires  to  retain  his  mem1 
bership  ? 

It  has  been  for  many  years  very  adverse  t< 
my  feelings  to  have  any  member  cut  off,  una 
less  for  immoral  conduct,  and  even  then  J 
scarcely  know  why  we  should  disown  hi  ml 
for  it  is  "  the  sick  who  need  a  physician." 

We  profess  to  look  only  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  guidance,  for  protection  and  for? 
giveness ;  and  should  we  not,  as  far  as  in  ouiis 
power,  extend  a  parental,  loving  and  forgiv 
ing  care  over  every  member  of  our  family— 1 
weak  or  ignorant  or  wicked — so  much  mow 
need  is  there  of  care  and  of  charity  and  lovet 
The  mother  never  casts  off  her  child,  howevej 
erring.    The  poet  says, 

"A  mother's  love — the  strongest,  truest  type 
Of  the  pure  love  the  Saviour  bore  mankind." 

And  how  often  has  the  repentant  prodiga'i 
acknowledged  with  tears  and  deep  contrition 
that  the  memory  of  his  mother's  prayers — hin 
mother's  pious  care — had  turned  him  toware 
the  Father's  house. 

If  a  Christian  mother's  influence  for  gooc 
is  so  great,  why  not  a  Christian  society  ? 

I  know  that  it  is  considered  a  disparage 
ment  to  us  to  retain  among  us  a  disorder!} 
member,  but  can  the  Society  of  Friends  b( 
any  more  disgraced  than  is  the  Christian  re* 
ligion  ? 

We  have  ofttimes  been  censured  for  disown 
ing  persons  who  needed  protection  and  fori 
bearance,  and  many  have  turned  from  us  ic1 
bitterness  of  spirit  who  might  have  been  worn 
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?P!to  us  by  continued  sympathy,  charity  and 
love.  It  is  said  there  have  been  cases  where 
"  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,"  but  it 
never  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  in  the  true  Chris- 

:  tian's  heart. 

ft  It  seems  too  much  like  capital  punishment 
to  cut  off  any  member.  I  know  the  Disci- 
er  pline  at  present  requires  it.  As  the  Jews 
j  said  of  old,  "We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law 
I  he  ought  to  die ;"  but  is  it  not  better  to  change 
I  our  laws,  when  they  conflict  in  the  least  with 
^  i  the  great  laws  by  which  our  merciful  Father 
governs  us  ?  Perhaps  no  human  law  is  per- 
D;  feet ;  but  oh,  if  we  err,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of 
J?  charity  and  of  mercy ;  let  us  forgive  our 
ae  brother,  even  "seventy  times  seven,"  that  so 
I  our  Heavenly  Father  may  forgive  us. 

Louisa  Frost. 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Quakers  as  Indian  Agents  a  suc- 
cess, and  says :  "  One  of  the  new  Indian 
11  Superintendents,  Mr.  Janney,  a  Virginia 
j  Friend,  has  just  had  a  trial  with  the  Pawnees. 
J  A  predatory  band  of  that  tribe,  while  out  on 
A  el  robbing  expedition,  overtook  and  murdered 
J  a  white  man,  throwing  his  body  into  the  river, 
j  The  Superintendent,  upon  reaching  his  agen- 
1  cy,  notified  the  tribe  that  the  murderers  must 
I  be  brought  for  trial  and  punishment.  The 
tribe  delayed,  and  for  a  long  time  refused. 
But  Mr.  Janney  suspended  all  payments  of 
annuities,  and  remained  inexorable  to  all  the 
i  Indian  pleas  and  evasions.  The  result  was 
1  that  the  Indians  had  to  yield.  They  surren- 
I  dered  six  of  the  men,  and  recalled  the  roving 
4  plunderers.  The  new  policy  is  well  com- 
I  menced.  The  old  fallacy  of  treating  each 
I  tribe  of  Indians  as  a  foreign  nation  is  to  be 
jj  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  are  hereafter  to 
\  be  held  personally  responsible  for  their  mis- 
1  doings,  and  punished  accordingly.  Justice 
j  and  firmness  are  required  to  enforce  thispoli- 
1  cy  and  to  make  it  successful ;  and  we  trust 
i  the  new  commissioners,  whose  education  and 
I  convictions  peculiarly  suit  them  to  carry  out 
I  such  a  policy,  will  have  every  aid  and  oppor- 
1  tunity  to  bring  the  Indians  into  subjection 
to  it." 


The  constant  familiarity  with  works  of 
fiction,  even  with  such  as  are  not  exception- 
able in  themselves,  relaxes  the  mind,  thai 
wants  hardening;  dissolves  the  heart,  thai 
wants  fortifying  ;  stirs  the  imagination,  which 
wants  quieting;  irritates  the  passions,  which 
want  calming;  and  above  all,  disinclines  and 

disqualifies  for  active  virtues  and  For  spiritual 
exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  m  such 
reading  is  a  silent  mining  mischief. —  Hannah 

More. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


This  is  the  season  for  recreation,  and  I  am 
glad  you  are  about  to  escape  from  the  heat  of 
the  city  to  spend  a  few  wTeeks  among  the  kind 
friends  whose  pleasant  home  in  the  country 
is  so  attractive.  I  wish  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, to  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  endeavor 
to  gather  some  useful  information — something 
that  will  be  worth  the  recollection  in  future, 
and  avoid  saying  or  doing  anything  while 
abroad  that  will  leave  painful  regret  on  a 
retrospect,  after  your  return. 

Though  far  advanced  in  years,  I  know  this 
requires  a  constant,  watchful  care,  and  I  know 
the  Divine  Principle — "  the  word  nigh  in  the 
heart" — wdiich  you  have  been  taught  to  re- 
vere, will  preserve  both  you  and  me,  harm- 
less and  blameless,  if  we  attend  to  its  secret 
monitions.  "When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead 
thee  ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee  ; 
and  when  thou  aw7akest,  it  shall  talk  with 
thee."  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  harmonizes  with  the  New,  for  this 
"Word  nigh  in  the  heart"  was  "the  Rock 
that  followed  Israel,"  and  illuminated  and 
preserved  the  righteous  in  all  generations. 

I  sensibly  feel  that  I  have  of  late  been  so 
much  engrossed  with  other  things,  that  my 
spiritual  vision  has  been  impaired,  and 
through  un watchfulness  my  faith  and  child- 
like willingness  to  do  the  little  that  I  could 
have  been  lessened.  I  regret  this  with  sor- 
row and  confusion  of  face,  but  such  lamenta- 
tion will  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
deficiencies.  We  are  called  unto  perfection, 
and  we  should  endeavor  to  dwell  so  near  the 
Father  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  see  and 
do  His  bidding.  This  has  long  been  my 
desire,  and  now  that  I  am  removed  from  the 
busy  throng  of  your  great  city,  I  have  time 
to  form  good  resolutions  for  the  future.  When 
the  physical  state  is  low,  the  hold  on  life 
weakens,  and  the  necessity  of  watching  and 
prayer,  that  we  may  be  kept  in  the  right 
path,  seems  doubly  important. 

We  have  been  favored  with  seasonable  and 
refreshing  rain,  reviving  all  nature  after  the 
long  drought.  Even  the  birds  seem  to  rejoice 
in  the  change.  How  beautiful  and  sublime 
is  the  language  in  which  King  David  displays 
the  bounty  and  goodness  of  Divine  Provi- 
denee  in  sending  rain  upon  the  earth.  I  want 
you  to  bear  in  perpetual  remembrance  from 
whose  bountiful  Hand  nil  good  oomcth.  and 
that  "  the  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
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thereof,"  and  that  if  you  live  in  His  fear,  you 
may  rely  on  his  protection  and  care  all  the 

days  of  your  life  We  must  learn  to 

bear  disappointments  cheerfully.  This  world 
is  strewed  with  cross  occurrences,  and  if  you 
learn  early,  you  will  be  better  able  to  bear 
your  portion  in  passing  along  through  it,  al- 
ways cherishing  the  remembrance  that  at  the 
end  of  it  there  is  a  better  and  an  ever-enduring 
inheritance,  where  the  wise  and  good  of  all 
ages  and  generations  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
trouble,  sorrow  and  disappointment. 


I  feel  a  strong  desire  that  the  increased 
efforts  which  are  being  made  in  our  Society 
for  the  right  training  of  our  children  may  be 
blessed.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  if 
parents  were  sufficiently  exemplary  in  their 
own  conduct,  and  watched  every  opportunity 
of  rightly  improving  their  children,  and  im- 
pressing their  minds  early  with  right  prin- 
ciples and  correct  ideas,  there  would  be  only 
solitary  instances  of  wide  deviation  in  our 
youth  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  How  de- 
sirable, then,  that  the  minds  of  parents  should 
be  impressed  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them.  It  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful that  because  our  early  Friends  bore  their 
testimony  against  the  necessity  of  a  liberal 
education  to  qualify  for  gospel  ministry,  that 
any  should  now  conclude  that  liberal  culture 
is  dangerous,  and  liable  to  lead  the  minds  of 
our  young  Friends  away  from  the  simple 
faith  of  Quakerism. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  31,  1869. 


MARRIED. 

On  Third  day,  22d  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  at  the 
residence  of  Nathan  Harper,  Plainfild,  N.  J.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Franklin  S.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Emma  L. 
Mather,  daughter  of  Joseph  Mather,  of  the  former 
place  ;  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  (Race  St.) 


DIED. 

WHITE. — On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Fourth 
month,  1869,  Elizabeth  White,  aged  77  years  ;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

ELLIOTT. — On  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1869, 
Anna  Elliott,  wife  of  George  Elliott,  in  the  64th  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  beloved  and  exemplary 
member  of  Wapsenonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 
The  deceased  was  the  daughter  of  Thos.  and  Sarah 
Russell,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  Pipe  Creek  Mo.  Meeting,  Md.  Though 
for  many  years  a  great  sufferer,  having  a  very  frail 
constitution,  she  bore  all  with  truly  Christian 
resignation,  and  at  last  passed  away  as  one  falling 
into  a  quiet  sleep.  Truly,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
die  in  the  Lord.  Their  works  do  follow  them."    H.  I 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  j 
of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  the  College  I 
on  Fifth-day,  the  5th  of  Eighth  month,  at  3  P.M.    j  j 
Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 
 .  ««»»■-.  

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  1st,  Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 

"  "    Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  "    Boston,  N.Y.,  3  P.M. 

"  "    Moorestown,  N.J.,  3  P.M. 

"  "    Pennsbury(Penn's  Manor)  Pa.,  10  A.M.  I 

"  8th,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"  "    South  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  MEETING  AT  SALEM,  j 

The  Quarterly  First:day  School  Meeting  j 
was  held  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  Seventh  mo.  17th,. 
and  was  largely  attended  by  young  Friends,  j 
as  well  as  many  among  the  older  members  oil 
our  Society.  Delegates  attended  and  reports  I 
were  received  from  most  of  the  schools  within  I 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Seven  new} 
schools  have  been  organized  within  the  Yearly  I 
Meeting  since  the  General  Conference  in  Fifth  I 
month. 

The  various'reports  contained  much  of  in- 1 
terest,  and  the  feeling  prevalent  in  the  meet-j 
ing  evidenced  that  although  called  a  business 
session,  it  was  not  devoid  of  true  religious 
feeling,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that  love  and;l 
unity  subsisted  among  those  present.  ' 

The  Executive  Commtttee  prepared  Epis- -. 
ties  to  our  co-laborers  in  Indiana  and  to  S.  M. 
Janney:  in  the  preparation  of  these  they  were 
thought  to  have  been  favored.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  little  paper,  "  Scattered  Seeds," 
claimed  attention  ;  a  large  number  of  copies 
were  subscribed  for,  and  a  considerable  sum 
added  to  the  fund  guaranteed  to  meet  the 
deficiency  which  it  is  anticipated  may  exist 1 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  ! 

The  hospitality  of  Salem  Friends  merits  an 
acknowledgment,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered.  The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meet- 
ing were  left  with  the  Executive  Committee 
to  arrange.  M. 

Treasures. — If  a  young  person  will  begin 
and  persevere  in  learning  by  heart,  say  four 
lines  of  good  poetry  every  day,  there  will  be 
laid  up  in  the  treasure-house  of  memory  four- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  lines  in  a  year.  So 
of  facts  and  various  kinds  of  information.  ! 
All  great  things  are  done  little  by  little,  j 
Atoms  make  worlds.    The  greatest  fortunes 
consist  of  farthings.    Life  is  made  up  of  mo-  ! 
ments,  and  a  succession  of  well-spent  moments 
makes  a  well-spent  life. 

The  full  assurance  of  faith,  always  attend- j 
ed  with  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  never  fails 
to  be  productive  of  perfect  love,  even  the  [1 
love  that  casteth  out  fear. 
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We  ask  our  correspondent  J.  M.  E.  to  ex 
cuse  the  delay  in  publishing  tbe  2d  numbe- 
of "  Away  from  Home,"  which  appears  this 


week. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY   FROM  HOME. 
No.  2. 


My  last  closed  with  some  mention  of  Cleve- 
land. It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  in  the  build- 
ing of  stores  and  renovation  and  rebuilding  of 
dwellings,  is  as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  more  recently  built  are  truly 
magnificent.  There  is  a  meeting  held  on 
First-days,  and  possibly  a  mid-week  meeting, 
I  believe,  in  a  private  residence,  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  Friends  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Society.  A  proposition  has 
been  made  by  some  of  our  Friends  to  build  a 
small  meeting-house,  by  private  contribution, 
in  which  both  branches  might  mingle  together 
for  social  worship,  but  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  proposition  has  not  met  with  favor. 
"Friends,"  all  told,  are  so  very  few,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effort  to  meet  as  a 
public  gathering  would  be  successful  or  credit- 
ably sustained. 

In  a  previous  number  mention  was  made  of 
longcontinued  wet  weather,  and  its  effects  upon 
crops.  We  have  been  from  home  two  weeks 
within  one  clay,  and  rain  has  fallen  every  day 
but  two,  while  to-day  has  looked  threatening 
much  of  the  time.  As  regards  the  crops,  the 
Western  papers  teem  with  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following : 

"Onarga,  III.,  June  28— The  first  corn 
planted  nearly  all  rotted  in  the  ground.  The 
re-plant  is  now  up,  but  is  a  very  poor  stand. 
The  rains  for  the  last  three  days  have  been 
the  heaviest  that  have  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  the  streams  are  very  high.  Farm- 
ers cannot  get  into  their  fields  to  plow,  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  the  weeds  will  have 
become  almost  unmanageable.  Farmers  are 
much  discouraged,  and  do  not  expect  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  corn.  Wheat  and  oats  do 
not  look  much  belter  than  the  corn." 

"  Franklin  Grove,  I  ll.,  June  28.-^  Wheat 

and  oats  and  other  small  crops  never  looked 
belter,  the  only  fear  is  (hat  it  will  grow  too 
StOUt  and  lodge.    The  critical  stage  lor  wheal 

1  as  not  yet  come. 

Much  depends  on  the  (all  ;  if  fanners  can 
get  the  grass  and  weeds  out  of  the  corn-field, 
(  here  is  a  chance  for  about  two  thirds  of  ;i  crop. 
It  cannot  be  a  full  crop,  as  some  of  the  fields 
are  under  water,  and  I  fear  cannot  he  re- 
laimed." 

"Lakh  County,  III.,  June  29. — Small 
trains  that  were  sown  early  on  high  rolling 
lands  are  looking  middling  well.    It  is  gen- 


erally feared  that  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  total 
failure.  Some  are  working  their  corn,  but 
not  to  good  advantage  ;  others  are  waiting  for 
the  land  to  dry.  There  is  very  little  corn 
over  three  or  four  inches  high." 

"  Natjvoo,  III.,  June  29. — Owing  to  the  cold 
and  wet  weather,  there  is  a  very  poor  prospect 
for  corn.  There  are  whole  fields  that  have 
been  drowmed  out,  and  a  great  many  others 
that  the  corn  came  up  well,  but,  owing  to  the 
heavy  and  continued  rain,  cannot  be  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  weeds  are  higher  than  the  corn." 

These  floods  have  also  subjected  us  to  some 
inconvenience,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  one 
of  our  detentions.  About  two  miles  from  the 
village  of  Wishaivha,  an  excessively  heavy 
rain,  which  had  caused  its  streets  to  resemble 
sheets  or  streams  of  water  for  two  hours,  also 
carried  away  about  forty  feet  of  a  dam  belong- 
ing to  a  saw  mill,  and  one  end  of  a  long  bridge 
used  for  ordinary  travel.  This  accumulated 
force,  with  the  addition  of  the  logs  then  in  the 
stream,  pressed  against  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  the  watchman  on  duty  subsequently 
found  the  trestle-work  was  being  undermined, 
and  the  bridge  was  settling.  This  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  any  train  from 
passing  over  it.  When  we  reached  that  point, 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  car-,  cross  the 
bridge  on  boards  laid  between  the  tracks,  and 
take  the  cars  on  the  other  side,  that  had  ac- 
complished the  journey  that  far  East.  Dur- 
ing our  entire  route  from  Toledo  to  Chicago, 
234  miles,  the  fields  were  so  wet,  that  the  only 
farming  operations  we  saw  were  one  man  har- 
rowing with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  six  or  eight 
men  and  boys  apparently  hoeing. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  very  small 
number  that  appeared  to  be  travelling.  Our 
train  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago  consisted  of 
five  cars,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
correctness  or  otherwise  of  my  impressions,  I 
passed  through  four  of  them  and  made  a  care- 
ful count,  and  found  but  sixty-live  all  told. 
Many  of  these  were  only  in  transit  from 
stilt  ion  to  station.  I  cannot  account  for  it, 
bill  Midi  was  the  fact. 

Within  about  twenty  miles  of  IWeeJo  the 
face  of  the  country  changed  very  much,  leav- 
ing the  rolling  and  picturesque  behind  and 
entering  upon  the  plains.  Previous  to  that 
point  nothing  had  been  seen  grazing  save  a 
tew  sheep,  not  even  the  ordinary  supply  of 
cows  for  farmers  use  ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
route  wc  saw  nothing  indicative  of  the  raising 
of  cattle. 

Adrian  appears  to  be  a  place  of  s.-me  im- 
portance, with  a  very  large  ear  house  and 
other   accommodations  for  transportation. 

HiUndaUi  also  attracted  our  attention,  whero 
the  largest  church  we  had  yet  noticed  loomed 
up.    We  doubtless  passed  a  number  of  other 
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large  places,  but  some  of  them  were  situated 
at  a  distance  from  the  station,  having,  as  we 
supposed,  had  an  existence  prior  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad.  The  Maumee  River,  over 
which  we  crossed  a  number  of  times,  is  a  pretty 
stream,  very  tortuous,  and,  in  some  places,  re- 
minded us  of  Rancocas  Creek  in  New  Jersey. 
Having  decided  upon  visiting  Niagara,  we  left 
Erie  in  a  train  which  reached  Buffalo  just  in 
time  to  make  the  connection  for  that  place. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  Niagara 
so  as  to  give  the  reader  any  conception  of  its 
grandeur,  nor  shall  I  attempt  it.  Far  abler 
pens  than  mine  have  given  probably  as  faith- 
ful delineations  of  it  as  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.  Photography  has  done  its  best,  and  has 
given  thousands  upon  thousands  of  faithful 
copies  of  splendid  views  that  burst  upon  us 
at  almost  every  point,  and  yet,  true  as  they 
may  all  be,  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  great 
reality.  The  beautiful  lines  inspired,  may  I 
not  say,  by  its  grandeur,  and  composed  on  the 
spot,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive. 

"  Here  speaks  the  voice  of  God, — let  man  be  dumb, 
Nor  with  his  vain  aspirings  hither  come, — 
That  voice  impels  the  hollow-sounding  floods, 
And  like  a  Presence — fills  the  distant  woods. 
These  groaning  rocks,  the  Almighty's  finger  piled  ; 
For  ages  here  His  painted  bow  has  smiled, 
Mocking  the  changes  and  the  chance  of  time — 
Eternal,  beautiful,  serene,  sublime  !" 

Though  I  may  not  attempt  any  description 
of  Niagara,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  a  few  points  of  interest.  On  the  Am- 
erican side,  the  Rapids,  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
and  the  Falls  themselves,  will  claim  your  at- 
tention without  any  introduction.  Guide 
books  and  a  little  inquiry,  if  officious  hackmen 
will  allow  one  an  opportunity,  soon  point  the 
way  to  the  bridge  which  leads  over  to  Goat 
Island.  Each  person  pays  fifty  cents  toll,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  printed  card,  admirably  ar- 
ranged to  give  information  and  prevent  im- 
position. The  points  to  which  it  especially 
directs  attention  are  :  1st.  The  foot  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  Island  which  leads  to 
Luna  Island.  2d.  "  The  Biddle  Stairs " 
down  the  bank,  from  which  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  also  a  path  lead- 
ing to  the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds."  Visitors 
desiring  to  enter  this  Cave  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  guide  and  suitable  dress  for  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each.  3d.  A  splendid 
view  of  the  Horse  Shoe  from  the  tower  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  Island.  4th.  "  The  Sister 
Islands "  and  bridges  connecting  with  the 
main  Island.  Here  is  probably  the  most  at- 
tractive and  striking  view  of  the  Rapids. 
The  above  is  condensed  from  the  instructions 
furnished,  and  it  may  be  well  to  add  their 
further  caution,  that,  after  leaving  the  Toll 
Gate,  there  are  no  other  charges  on  the  Island, 


except  for  refreshments  one  may  order.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  more  "  points  of  inter- 
est "  which  will  be  sought  out  and  enjoyed  by 
the  wonder-loving  traveller.  In  visiting  Goat 
Island,  if  physical  strength  is  equal  to  the 
task,  by  no  means  employ  a  carriage,  as  it  can 
save  very  little  of  the  fatigue.    If  anything  is 
really  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  stand- 
points are  only  to  be  reached  on  foot.  The 
importunities  of  the  hackmen  are  excessively 
annoying  and  not  easily  gotten  rid  of.  Every- 
thing is  dull   here — visitors  are  few, — and 
those  dependent  upon  them  are  correspond- 
ingly eager  and  importunate.    Upon  leaving 
the  cars,  the  "  Buss  "  drivers  attached  to  the 
different  hotels  would  lay  violent  hands  upon 
travellers,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  regulations 
preventing  it.    Not  so,  however,  with  their 
tongues ;  the  discordant  noise  created  by  these 
rebellious  little  members  cannot  be  repressed. 
We  had  determined  to  go  to  the  "  Niagara 
House,"  and  as  soon  as  we  were  certain  that 
we  were  in  the  right  omnibus,  gave  no  heed 
to  their  vociferations.    I  have  spoken  of  the 
small  number  of  visitors  ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  I  will  mention  a  few  things.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  tram  there  were  six  "  Busses  " 
in  waiting.    Two  left  the  ground  empty,  one  * 
had  only  two  passengers,  two  had  four  each, 
and  I  think  the  remaning  one  had  six  persons 
in  it.    In  the  morning  at  our  hotel,  breakfast 
opened  with  seven,  augmented  by  the  time  we  i 
had  finished  our  meal,  which  was  by  no  means  I 
hurried,  to  fourteen,  while  a  gentleman  from 
the  "  International  "  informed  me  he  counted 
about  thirty  at  its  tables.    Of  course  there 
were  more  guests  at  both  houses,  but  the  small  I. 
number  at  the  morning  meal,  and  that  at  quite  j 
a  late  hour,  was  conclusive   evidence  of  a  i; 
meagre  household.    If  visitors  desire  a  quiet,  I 
comfortable,  home-like  retreat  (as  much  so  as  jj 
"away  from  home"  at  a  public  house  can  be),  , 
free  from  the  excess  of  fashion  and  its  arbi-  - 
trary  requirements,  go  to  the  "  Niagara."  Ev-  • 
erything  is  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  it  has  | 
the    advantage   of  being    at  the    farthest  t 
end  of  the  town  from  the  depot,  and,  conse-  j 
quently,  one  hears  much  less  of  the  noise  from  li 
locomotives,  while  the  situation  is  equally  con- 
venient to  all  objects  of  interest.     True  it  is  i 
that  one  sees  nothing  of  the  flutter  of  fashion,  J 
and  yet  I  presume  in  the  height  of  a  crowded  l| 
season  even  here  there  would  be  quite  enough  I 
of  it.    The  table  is  fully  supplied  with  good  || 
food  well  prepared,  and  the  board  is  three  dol- 
lars per  day  at  the  present  time,  against  four 
and  four  and  a  half  at  some  of  the  houses  ons  j 
this  side,  and  I  think  still  more  on  the  Canada  | 
side. 

On  our  return  from  Niagara  to  this  place, 
(Erie),  we  experienced  a  provoking  detention- 
at  Buffalo  of  nearly  three  hours,  which,  under 'j 
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some  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
improved  by  rambling  over  the  place.  We 
saw  so  little  of  it,  however,  that  it  will  be  un- 
safe to  say  much.  1  It  bear3  evidence  of  being 
a  place  of  great  importance.  Less  attention,  I 
think,  is  paid  to  architectural  beauty  than  is 
the  case  in  some  other  Western  cities. 

Although  Erie  is  an  important  place,  with 
a  population,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  is  possessed  of  many  natural  advantages, 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  lagged  far  behind 
most  of  its  sister  cities  of  the  West,  whether 
from  want  of  enterprise  or  capital,  or  both,  I 
know  not.  However,  it  has  received  some 
impetus  of  latter  times,  and  as  compared  with 
years  gone  by,  as  seen  in  my  first  visit,  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  Quite  a  lively 
lumber  business  is- now  carried  on,  in  which 
three  firms  are  engaged.  One  of  these  re 
ceives  its  supply  directly  from  its  own  mills, 
located  at  New  River  City,  on  Lake  Huron, 
over  one  hundred  miles  from  Detroit,  and 
about  half  way  between  that  city  and 
Saginaw.  This  firm  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land  from  which  is  cut  and  manufactured 
lumber  in  the  rough  and  shipped  to  this  place 
for  the  firm,  ample  wharfage  being  supplied 
for  its  reception,  as  well  as  the  requisite  ap- 
pliances of  steam-power  for  planing  it  and 
manufacturing  it  into  mouldings,  &c.  The 
lumber  is  brought  by  boats,  one  of  which  ar- 
rived a  day  or  two  since,  having  accomplished 
the  distance  (about  three  hundred  miles)  in 
the  short  time  of  three  days,  bringing  a  mixed 
cargo  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  feet,  at 
an  expense  of  freight  of  about  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Great  facilities  are  thus  afforded  for 
doing  an  extensive  business.  Both  gas  and 
water  have  been  introduced,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants and  the  public  in  the  main  business 
portion  of  it  have  availed  themselves. 

J.  M.  E. 

THE  PERFECT  MAN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WUTTKE. 

The  whole  duty  of  him  who  has  the  truth 
within  his  grasp  is  to  strive  to  bring  these 
three  powers  into  harmony:  knowing,  feeling, 
and  willing.  Whoso  fully  succeeds  in  this  is 
morally  perfect. 

Only  when  the  spirit  is  master  of  itself  or 
truly  rational,  does  it  become  moral.  He 
who  is  only  a  product  of  others,  who  allows 
himself  merely  passively  to  he  shaped  by  the 
general  toneol  society,  even  if  it  be  a  good 
one,  is  morally  unripe,  is  a  minor  without  per- 
sonal character.  What  Christ  says  of  putting 
to  use  the  receivecl  talents,  holds  also  of  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  capabilities ;  he  dare 
not  leave  them  inactive,  hut  must  put,  them 
to  moral  use — mustdevelop  himself  into  richer 

self-mastery.     He  thai  has  no!,  activity,  thai 


is,  does  not  develop  his  gifts  into  a  living  pos- 
session, does  not  retain  them  even  in  a  passive 
state,  for  a  power  unexercised  perishes.  As 
water  remains  pure  only  when  in  motion,  so 
the  spiritual  can  be  preserved  only  by  con- 
tinual culture.  A  state  of  innocence  cannot 
be  preserved  by  mere  non-doing ;  moral  pas- 
sivity would  let  wither  even  the  trees  of  life 
in  Paradise.  By  neglecting  that  which  was 
destined  to  be  cultivated,  man  sinks  into  moral 
insensibility ;  the  spiritual  condition  of  savages 
is  but  the  consequence  of  burying  the  received 
talent. 

The  culture  of  one's  self  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom  is,  according  to  Scripture,  one  of  the 
highest  moral  duties ;  nor  is  this- to  be  con- 
fined to  mere  religious  knowledge.  God  com- 
mended knowledge  to  the  first  man  in  that 
he  placed  before  him  the  objective  world,  and 
revealed  to  him  both  himself  and  his  will. 
He  forbade  him  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
solely  because  a  real  knowledge  of  the  latter 
is  possible  only  through  its  realization.  Man 
was  to  know  what  was  not  to  be  done,  but 
not  to  know  actual  evil ;  and  only  positive 
entity  can  be  really  known.  The  woman 
aimed  at  a  knowledge  that  was  apart  from 
wisdom,  and  fell. 

Again,  feeling  is  at  first  immediate,  passive. 
Man  should  not,  however,  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  unfree  feelings.  He  is  rational 
only  when  he  develops  his  feelings  into  moral 
ones,  brings  them  under  the  sway  of  his  ra- 
tional knowing  and  moral  willing.  In  the 
mind  and  heart  there  should  be  nothing  that 
is  not  morally  willed  or  occasioned.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  moral  duty  to  cultivate  one's  feel- 
ings into  such  moral  purity  as  never  to  fall 
into  need  of  being  reproved  by  conscience — 
never  even  involuntarily  to  feel  envy,  or  to 
rejoice  in  ill.  In  a  state  of  innocence  such 
sinful  feelings  are  not  yet  actual ;  but  the  yet 
non-moral  become  soon  immoral  if  they  are 
not  developed  into  moral  ones.  Even  the 
yet  uncorrupted  feelings  are,  at  first,  hut  crude, 
and  need  development.  The.  feeling  of  hap- 
piness increasesstcadilv  with  the  moral  culture; 
and  the  first  human  beings  could  not  be  so  happy 
in  their  first  days  as  they  might  have  been 
after  further  development.  Also  the  first 
mortals  had  the  possibility  of  morally  false 
feelingB.  It  is  true  there  was.  as  yet,  nothing 
immoral  before  their  eyes  that  could  have 
become  an  object  of  immoral  pleasure  ;  but 
they  had  before  their  minds,  themselves  as 
needful  of  yet  further  moral  development. 
If  they,  therefore,  had  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
in  this  state  of  Deed  instead  of  desiring  higher 
perfection,  then  would  this  have  been  im- 
moral. On  the  other  hand,  thev  won*  capa- 
ble of  displeasure  at  the  Divine  will,  as  really 
took  place  in  their  first  sin.    The  pleasure 
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which  Eve  had  in  the  tempter's  words  was  al- 
ready immoral,  for  it  implied  a  will  not  to  fol- 
low God's  will,  and  was  itself  essentially  the 
fall. —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


PEACE. 

Peace,  however  desirable  it  may  appear  as 
a  possession,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  far 
beyond  our  power  to  obtain,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  be  urged  as  a  duty  upon  individuals 
or  communities.  Like  happiness,  it  is  thought 
to  spring  from  circumstances  beyond  control, 
and  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  privilege,  if  it 
comes.  A  careful  study  of  the  nature  of 
peace  will  exhibit  it,  however,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
peace,  one  of  an  internal  and  individual  na- 
ture, which  each  enjoys  so  far  as  he  obeys  the 
laws  which  produce  it;  the  other,  a  peace  of 
society,  whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church,  in  business  relations,  in  social  plea- 
sures, or  among  nations.  Both  of  these  kinds 
of  peace  will  be  found  to  result  from  harmony. 
Each  who  examines  the  causes  of  his  own 
personal  disquiet,  will  find  it  to  result  from 
some  internal  discord.  It  may  be  a  discord 
between  his  desires  and  the  lot  which  falls  to 
his  share,  or  between  what  he  knows  to  be 
his  duty  and  what  he  actually  performs,  or  a 
doubt  of  the  justice  and  love  that  orders  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  In  all  cases,  it  is  either 
the  want  of  harmony,  or  because  we  fail  to 
discover  the  harmony  that  really  exists,  that 
prevents  the  blessings  of  peace  from  ruling 
supreme.  But  as  far  as  we  are  contented,  as 
far  as  we  humbly  and  earnestly  strive  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  duty,  as  far  as  we  cherish  a 
faith  in  the  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
all  the  Divine  appointments,  so  far  we  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  our  internal  nature,  and 
in  obeying  its  simple  laws  reap  the  never- 
failing  reward  of  individual  peace  of  mind. 
Such  peace  is  both  life  and  strength.  It  is 
opposed  to  inanition  and  torpor,  only  result- 
ing indeed  from  untiring  energy  in  present 
duty,  and  is  the  truest  manifestation  of  strength 
of  character.  Outward  exhibitions  of  passions 
and  emotions  prove  not  strength  but  weak- 
ness. It  is  when  a  man  has  power  to  control 
and  restrain  them  that  the  calmness  and 
peace  of  his  soul  shine  forth  in  their  true 
majesty. 

Equally  and  even  more  palpably  is  the 
peace  of  families  and  of  communities  the 
result  of  harmony  among  the  various  elements 
that  comprise  them.  The  idea  of  harmony 
involves  that  of  differences.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  harmony  of  a  single  sound,  but  of  those 
differing  in  tone.  The  highest  unity  consists 
in  manifold  and  varying  powers  all  uniting 
harmoniously  in  the  same  object.  A  col- 
lection of  similar  atoms  of  sand  would  not 


form  a  unity  even  if  hardened  into  a  mass. 
They  are  simple  repetitions  of  each  other. 
But  the  elements  of  which  water  is  composed, 
all  differing  from  each  other,  but  uniting  har-j 
moniously,  form  a  unity  at  once  invigorating 
and  life-giving  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  So 
every  community  from  a  family  to  a  nation 
is  formed  of  dissimilar  members,  no  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  of  himself  to  work  out  the 
results  that  are  intended  to  be  produced  from 
their  union,  but  each  of  which  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  and  wants  of  the  rest. 
If  all  held  the  same  views,  spoke  the  same 
words,  and  viewed  truth  from  the  same  stand- 
point, they  would  be  simply  a  collection  of 
units,  but  possessing  no  true  unity.  As  the 
separate  rays  of  light,  each  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent in  itself,  must  combine  together  to  form 
the  pure  white  ray,  so  the  manifold  fragments 
of  truth  that  are  held  by  different  members 
of  the  same  community  must  be  blended  to 
form  the  perfect  white  ray  of  truth. 

In  order  to  produce  this  result,  the  varying 
elements  must  be  not  only  combined,  but 
must  have  one  single  aim.  There  must  be  a 
principle  of  cohesion,  or  they  will  part  and 
become  useless.  A  living  influence  must 
vitalize  the  whole,  to  render  the  union  truly 
valuable.  The  peace  of  every  family  depends 
on  the  aim  of  all  the  members  to  work  in 
harmony  for  their  united  good,  and  with  this 
unitv  of  purpose  the  fulfilment  of  every  con- 
jugal, parental,  filial  and  fraternal  duty  will 
'combine  like  the  distinct  notes  of  a  musical 
chord.  The  same  is  true  in  every  union. 
Oneness  of  aim  will  bring  every  variety  of 
disposition,  of  faculty  and  of  power  into  that 
combination  which  will  render  them  most 
effective.  This  secured,  the  peace  of  every 
community  will  follow. — Philada.  Ledger. 


FIRST-DAY  THOUGHTS. 
BV  J.  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no  human  tongue 
Shall  utter  words,  where  never  hymn  is  sung, 
Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung, 

Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictured  pane  ! 

There,  syllabled,  by  silence,  let  me  hear 

The  still  small  voice  which  reached  the  prophet's  ear; 

Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 

Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  table  saw  ! 

There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 
Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 
And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 

May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein, 
Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 

With  awkward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 

Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread, — 

But  cheerful,  in  the  light  around  me  thrown, 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led  ; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own, 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone  1 
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LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS. 
They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 
Up  and  through  the  long  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quails  whistle  loud  in  the  wheatfields 
That  are  yellow  with  the  ripening  grain. 
They  find,  iu  the  thick  waving  grasses, 
Where  the  scarlet  lipped  strawberry  grows  ; 
They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops, 
And  the  first  crimson  blood  of  the  rose. 
They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow  ; 
They  gather  the  elder  bloom  white ; 
They  find  the  dusky  grapes  purple 
In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 
And  are  sweeter  than  Italy  wines  ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest, 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 
They  gather  the  delicate  sea-weeds, 
And  build  tiny  castles  in  the  sand  ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells — 
Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops 
Where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  swings, 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber, 
By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 
Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest  ; 
The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  from  those  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  State. 

— Anti  Slavery  Standard. 


THE  HEROINE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  dark,  stormy  close  of  November,  1854, 
found  many  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  but  the 
fortunes  of  one  alone  have  special  interest 
for  us.  About  that  time  the  Schooner  Con- 
ductor, owned  by  John  McLeod  of  the 
Providential  Parliament,  resident  of  Am- 
herstburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river, 
entered  the  lake  from  that  river,  bound  for 
Port  JDalhousie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wellaud 
Canal.  She  was  heavily  loaded  with  grain. 
Her  crew  consisted  of  Captain  Hackett,  a 
Highlander  by  birth,  and  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced navigator,  and  six  sailors.  At 
nightfall,  shortly  after  leaving  the  head  of 
the  lake,  one  of  those  terrific  storms,  with 
which  the  late  autumnal  navigators  of  that 
"  Sea  of  the  Woods"  are  all  too  familiar, 
overtook  them.  The  weather  was  intensely 
cold  for  the  season  ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
snow  and  sleet ;  the  chilled  water  made  ice 
rapidly,  encumbering  the  schooner,  and  load- 
ing down  her  decks  and  rigging.  As  the 
gale  increased,  the  tops  of  the  waves  were 
shorn  off  by  the  fierce  blasts,  clouding  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  frozen  spray,  or  what 
the  sailors  call  "spoon-drift,"  rendering  it 
impossible  to  see  any  object  a  lew  rods  dis- 
tant. Driving  helplessly  before  the,  wind, 
yet  in  tho  direction  of  its  place  of  destination, 
the  Schooner  Sped  through  the  darkness.  At 
last,  near  midnight,  running  closer  than  her 
crew  supposed  to  the  Canadian  shore,  she 
struck  on  the  outer  bar  oil'  Long  Point  Island, 


beat  heavily  across  it,  and  sunk  in  the  deeper 
wrater  between  it  and  the  inner  bar.  The 
hull  was  entirely  submerged,  the  waves 
rolling  in  heavily,  and  dashing  over  the  rig- 
ging, to  which  the  crew  betook  themselves. 
Lashed  there,  numb  with  cold,  drenched  by 
the  pitiless  waves,  and  scourged  by  the 
showers  of  sleet  driven  before  the  wind,  they 
waited  for  morning.  The  slow,  dreadful 
hours  wore  away,  and  at  length  the  dubious 
and  doubtful  gray  of  morning  of  tempest  suc- 
ceeded to  the  utter  darkness  of  night. 

Abigail  Becker  chanced  at  that  time  to  be 
in  her  hut  with  none  but  her  young  children. 
Her  husband  was  absent  on  the  Canada 
shore,  and  she  was  left  the  sole  adult  occu- 
pant of  the  island,  save  the  light"  keeper  at 
its  lower  end,  some  fifteen  miles  off.  Look- 
ing out  at  daylight  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
her  door,  she  saw  the  shattered  boat  of  the 
Conductor  cast  up  by  the  w7aves.    Her  ex- 
perience of  storm  and  disaster  on  that  dan- 
gerous coast  needed  nothing  more  to  convince 
her  that  somewhere   in    the  neighborhood 
human  life  had  been,  or  still  was,  in  peril. 
She  followed  the  southwesterly  trend  of  the 
island  for  a  little  distance,  and  peering  through 
the  gloom  of  the  stormy  morning,  discerned 
the  spars  of  the  sunken  schooner,  with  what 
seemed  to  be  human  forms  clinging  to  the 
rigging.    The  heart  of  the  strong  woman 
sunk  within  her,  as  she  gazed  upon  those 
helpless  fellow-creatures,  so  near,  yet  so  un- 
approachable.   She  had  no  boat,  and  none 
could  have  lived  on  that  wild  water.  After 
a  moment's  reflection  she  went  back  to  her 
dwelling,  put  the  smaller  children  in  charge 
of  the  eldest,  took  with  her  an  iron  kettle,  tin 
teapot,  and  matches,  and  returned   to  the 
beach,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  vessel  ;  and, 
gathering  up  the  logs  and  drift-wood,  always 
abundant  on  the  coast,  kindled  a  great  tire, 
and,  constantly  walking  back  and  forth  be- 
tween it  and  the  water,  strove  to  intimate  to 
the  sufferers  that  they  were  at  least  not  be- 
yond human  sympathy.     As  the  wrecked 
sailors  looked  shoreward,  and  saw,  through 
the  thick  haze  of  snow  and  sleet,  the  red 
light  of  the  fire,  and  the  tall  figure  of  the 
woman  passing  to  and  fro  before  it.  a  taint 
hope  took  the  place  of  the  utter  despair, 
which  had  prompted  them  to  let  go  their  hold, 
and  drop   into    the   seething    waters,  that 
opened  and  closed  about  them  like  the  jaws 
of  death.    But  the  day  wore  on,  bringing  no 
abatement  of  the  storm  that  tore  through  the 
frail  spars,  and  clutched  at  and  tossed  them 
as  it  passed,  and  drenched  them  with  ice-cold 
spray — a  pitiless,  unrelenting  horror  of  eight, 
sound  and  touch!     At  last  tin*  deepening 
gloom  told  them  thai  night  was  approaching, 
and  night  under  such  circumstances  was  death. 
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All  day  long  Abigail  Becker  had  fed  her 
fire,  and  sought  to  induce  the  sailors  by  sig- 
nals— for  even  her  strong  voice  could  not 
reach  them — to  throw  themselves  into  the 
surf,  and  trust  to  Providence  and  her  for  suc- 
cor. In  anticipation  of  this  she  had  her  ket- 
tle boiling  over  the  drift  wood,  and  her  tea 
ready  made  for  restoring  warmth  and  life  to 
the  half-frozen  survivors.  But  either  they 
did  not  understand  her,  or  the  chance  of  res- 
cue seemed  too  small  to  induce  them  to  aban- 
don the  temporary  safety  of  the  wreck. 
They  clung  to  it  with  the  desperate  instinct 
of  life  brought  face  to  face  with  death.  Just 
at  nightfall  there  was  a  slight  break  in  the 
west ;  a  red  light  glared  across  the  thick  air, 
as  if  for  one  instant  the  eye  of  the  storm 
looked  out  upon  the  ruin  it  had  wrought, 
and  closed  again  under  lids  of  cloud.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  the  solitary  watcher  ashore 
made  one  more  effort.  She  waded  out  into 
the  water,  every  drop  of  which,  as  it  struck 
the  beach,  became  a  particle  of  ice,  and 
stretching  out  and  drawing  in  her  arms,  in- 
vited, by  her  gestures,  the  sailors  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  waves  and  strive  to  reach 
her.  Captain  Hackett  understood  her.  He 
called  to  his  mate  in  the  rigging  of  the  other 
mast:  "It  is  our  last  chance.  I  will  try! 
If  I  live,  follow  me ;  if  I  drown,  stay  where 
you  are !  With  a  great  effort  he  got  off  his 
stiffly  frozen  overcoat,  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment in  silent  commendation  of  his  soul  to 
God,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the  waves, 
struck  out  for  the  shore.  Abigail  Becker, 
breast-deep  in  the  surf,  awaited  him.  He 
was  almost  within  her  reach  when  the  under- 
tow swept  him  back.  By  a  mighty  exertion 
she  caught  hold  of  him,  bore  him  in  her 
strong  arms  out  of  the  water,  and,  laying  him 
down  by  her  fire,  warmed  his  chilled  blood 
with  copious  draughts  of  hot  tea.  The  mate, 
who  had  watched  the  rescue,  now  followed, 
and  the  captain,  partially  restored,  insisted 
upon  aiding  him.  As  the  former  neared  the 
shore,  the  recoiling  water  baffled  him.  Cap- 
tain Hackett  caught  hold  of  him,  but  the 
undertow  swept  them  both  away,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms.  The  brave  woman  plunged 
after  them,  and,  with  the  strength  of  a 
giantess,  bore  them,  clinging  to  each  other, 
to  the  shore,  and  up  to  her  fire.  The  five 
sailors  followed  in  succession,  and  were  all 
rescued  in  the  same  way. 

A  few  days  after,  Captain  Hackett  and  his 
crew  were  taken  off  Long  Point  by  a  passing 
vessel ;  and  Abigail  Becker  resumed  her 
simple  daily  duties  without  dreaming  that 
she  had  done  anything  extraordinary  enough 
to  win  for  her  the  world's  notice.  In  her 
struggle  every  day  for  food  and  warmth  for 
her  children,  she  had  no  leisure  for  the  in- 


dulgence of  self-congratulation.  Like  the 
woman  of  Scripture,  she  had  only  "  done 
what  she  could"  in  the  terrible  exigency  that 
had  broken  the  dreary  monotony  of  her  life. 
— Atlantic  Monthly  for  May. 


THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  progress  of  exploration  among  the 
high  mountain  ranges  of  Western  America  is 
narrowing  dowri  the  question  as  to  where  is 
the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  republic. 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
the  latter's  extension  through  Oregon,  the 
Cascades  and  their  further  extensions  into 
British  America  and  Alaska,  have  all  been 
contestants  for  this  distinction ;  and  very  wild 
statements  have  been  made  of  the  heights  of 
the  representative  peaks  of  each  of  these  sec- 
tions. Several  peaks  need  yet  to  be  more  ac- 
curately measured  before  the  contest  is  fully 
closed  ;  but  at  present  California,  with  her 
Mount  Whitney,  carries  off  the  palm.  This 
mountain,  which  lies  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  was 
ascended  by  Mr.  King,  one  of  the  State  geo- 
logical survey,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  to  a 
point  14,740  feet  in  height,  where  he  took  ac- 
curate measurements.  Beyond  that  point 
the  peak  was  inaccessible,  but  his  settled 
judgment  was  that  the  summit  rose  from  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  him  ;  and  he  there- 
fore reports  Mount  Whitney  as  15,000  feet 
high,  a  claim  which  must  be  held  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Whitney  are  Mount  Lyle,  13,217  feet 
high;  Dana,  13,227;  Brewer,  13,886;  and 
Tyndall,  14,383  feet. 

But  next  to  Mount  Whitney,  in  California, 
stands  Mount  Shasta  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
snow-covered  mountain  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  14,440  feet  high,  and  is  apparently  des- 
tined, more  than  any  other  mountain  in  the 
Republic,  to  become  the  object  of  curious  in- 
terest and  pleasure  seeking  for  travellers. 
Mount  Hood,  its  Oregon  rival,  and  nearly  its 
equal  in  beauty  of  shape  and  extent  of  snow 
fields,  is  but  11,225  feet  high.  Mounts  Baker 
and  Rainer,  still  further  north  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  are  respectively  10,780  and  12,- 
330  feet  high.  They  are  also  distinguished 
for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  their  per- 
petual snow-fields.  The  encyclopaedia  puts 
down  two  mountains  (still  farther  north  in 
British  Columbia) — Brown  and  Hooker — as 
being  15,990  and  15,700  feet  high  respective- 
ly :  but  they  prove  never  to  have  been  accu- 
rately measured,  and  these  figures  are  but  the 
wildest  guesses  of  superficial  travellers,  no 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  claim  of 
the  Oregonians  to  a  height  of  over  17,000 
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fjceet  for  Mount  Hood,  which  has  only  been 

bverthrown  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
.    not  probable  that  either  of  these  peaks  in 

British  America  ascend  so  high  as  either 
(jShasta  or  Whitney  in  California;  but  still 
,  Ithey  need  to  be  accurately  measured  before 

the  question  can  be  held  to  be  finally  closed 

(against  them. 
.  I    So,  too,  to  Mount  St.  Elias  in  our  new  Ter- 
:!  ritory  of  Alaska.   Heights  of  16,000  and  17,- 

000  feet  have  been  claimed  by  travellers,  and 
;  soberly  put  down  in  books  for  this  grand  old 
-  volcano.  But  the  measurement  of  Sir  E. 
f  Belcher,  which  is  the  highest  put  forth  by 
0 1  any  one  of  respectable  authority,  claims  only 
J  14,970  feet  for  it,  and  other  observers  make 
1  it  much  lower.     The  mountain  has  really 

•  never  been  accurately  measured. 

Thus  stands  the  case  in  the  Pacific  coast 
States  and  Territories.  Of  the  coast  moun- 
v  tains  in  California  no  one  rises  above  5,000 
•r  feet,  that  being  the  figure  for  Panache  Grande. 
15  Mount  Diable,  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
li  country  about  San  Francisco,  is  but  3,857 
13  feet  high. 

]"  Coming  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Colo- 
8  rado,  which  holds  the  highest  peaks  of  that 

•  range,  has  four  mountains  which  are  pretty 
't  certainly  between  14,000  and  14,500  feet  each. 
1  These  are  Long's,  Gray's,  and  Pike's  peaks, 
e  and  Mount  Lincoln.  Dr.  Parry,  of  St.  Louis, 
■■  has  made  the  most  reliable  measurements  of 
it  the  Coloradian  heights  ;  but  since  one  of  the 
>■  barometers  which  he  depended  upon  for  the 
(  calculations  was  stationed  in  St  Louis,  there 
t  was  some  liability  to  error  in  even  the  most 
d   accurate  of  his  figures.     He  measured  the 

lower  of  the  two  Gray's  peaks,  and  made  it 
i,  14,251  feet.  The  other,  to  which  he  endeav- 
f  |  ored  to  give  the  name  of  Torry's  Peak,  but 
t  which  the  people  of  Colorado  joined  with  its 
i,  I  twin  in  the  same  name  of  Gray,  is  evidently 

•  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  higher,  but  has 
)    not  been  accurately  measured.    Pike's  Peak 

■  is  reported  by  Dr.  Parry  at  14,216  feet,  and 
,  Fremont,  who  ascended  it,  at  14,300  feet. 
i  Mount  Lincoln  has  never  been  accurately 
f  measured,  though  often  ascended.  It  is  more 
r    likely  to  be  lower  than  higher  than  Gray's 

•  Peaks.    Dr.  Parry  did  not  succeed  in  reaeh- 

■  ing  the  summit  of  Long's  Peak,  but  made  an 
[    approximate  measurement,  which  he  reported 

•  at  14,056  feet.  But  this  last  season  the  firs! 
i    successful  ascent  of  that  notable  mountain  was 

i  made  by  Professor  Powell  and  Mr.  livers,  of 
i  the  Rocky  Mountain  News;  and  their  measure- 
.    ment,  the  first  reliable  one  ever  made,  gives 

.     the  figures  of  L4,260  feet.     Tin-  New  York 

i    JSaiion,  therefore,  showed  more  presumption 
i    than  knowledge  when  it  undertook  to  oritioise 
1    Mr.  Bowles  in  his  11  Switzerland  of  A.merica" 
for  not  being  more  exact,  in  reporting  the 


heights  of  the  leading  mountains  of  Colorado. 
The  Nation  says:  "he  ought  to  have  known  that 
Long's  Peak  was  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  six  feet,"  which,  in  fact,  nobody  did 
or  could  know  outside  of  the  Nation  office. 

There  are  numerous  other  peaks  in  Colora- 
do of  13,000  feet  and  upward.  Among  these 
are  Mount  Audebond,  Vielis's  Peak,  Mount 
Guyot,  and  Parry's  Peak  ;  while  those  often, 
eleven,  and  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height  lie 
everywhere  about  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  Territory.  To  the  west  of  the  peaks,  con- 
stituting the  dividing  range  of  the  continent, 
lies  a  huge  mountain  known  on  the  maps  as 
Sopri's  Peak.  It  seems,  both  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Gray  and  Lincoln,  to  be  still  higher 
than  those.  It  never  has  been  measured,  and 
though  its  apparent  superiority  may  arise 
from  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  peaks 
directly  around  it,  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood will  not  yield  their  possible  right  to 
claim  for  Colorado  the  highest  mountain  peak 
in  the  United  States  until  an  actual  measure- 
ment of  Sopri's  Peak  shall  decide  it  against 
them. 

The  question,  as  it  now  stands,  seems,  there- 
fore, narrowed  down  to  Sopri's  Peak  and 
Mount  Whitney,  in  California.  The  peaks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  north  of  Colo- 
rado, in  Montana  and  beyond,  offer  no  com- 
petition to  those  of  the  former  Territory. 
But  when  we  annex  Mexico,  that  country 
will  bear  off  the  palm  in  North  America  for 
the  highest  mountain  peaks.  She  lias,  too, 
Popocatepetel  and  Orizaba,  whose  heights  seem 
to  be  definitely  settled  at  17,720  feet  and  14,- 
380,  respectively. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  mountain  ranges  in 
the  Atlantic  States  to  at  all  compare  with 
any  of  these  figures.  Mounts  CLingmaD  and 
Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  6,940  and  6,732 
feet,  respectively,  are  the  highest  mountains 
east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, in  New  Hampshire,  ranks  third,  with 
a  height  of  0,285  feet.  The  highest  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland  are  Mount  Blanc  and 
Mount  Hosa,  lo,77o  and  15,150  feet  respec- 
tively. South  America  has  several  mountain 
peaks,  ranging  from  20,000  to  25,800  feet 
high.  But  the  Himalayas,  in  Southern  ksia 
carry  off  the  palm  of  the  world  for  high  moun- 
tains. There  are  several  peaks  in  that  range 
between  25,000  and  29,000  feet  in  height- 
Mount  Kveret,  reaching  the  last  figure,  and  to 
be  precise,  adding  two  teet  more.  rhe><  latter 
figures  almost  take  one's  breath  awav.cvou  to 
think  of  them.  To  mount  the  heights  which 
they  represent  would  do  it  actually  ;  for  the 
air,  at  such  an  elevation,  is  so  rare  as  toinnkc 
human  existence  there  dangerous,  il  not  im- 
possible.—  1'hihnla  I  V<  ». 
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ITEMS. 

The  New  Treasury  Building,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  now  completed.  This  addition  or  north 
wing  of  the  Treasury  Building,  is  65  by  195  feet, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  State  Department. 
The  entire  Treasury  Building  covers  an  area  of  520 
by  278  feet,  that  is  114,500  square  feet,  or  three 
acres  and  a  half,  including  two  large  courts.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  building  is  a  colonnade  of 
thirty  pillars,  extending  336  feet  north  and  south. 
On  each  of  the  other  sides  is  a  portico,  each  shaft 
of  the  columns  of  which  is  a  monolith  or  single 
block  of  stone,  32  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  that  is  14  feet  in  circumference.  The 
butress  caps,  which  partially  inclose  the  steps  of 
the  porticoes,  are  single  slabs  of  granite,  20  feet 
square  by  2  feet  thick.  The  granite  was  quarried 
on  Dix's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  the 
larger  slabs  were  taken  to  Washington  in  the  rough, 
and  there  dressed.  Fronting  the  north  entrance 
is  a  fountain,  the  base  of  which  is  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  height  5  feet.  It  was  cut  from  a  sin- 
gle block  of  granite. 

The  freshet  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  Texas,  is  the 
highest  ever  known  there,  the  water  having  risen 
forty-seven  feet.  The  Hood  is  now  subsiding.  It 
is  reported  that  two  villages  were  swept  away,  and 
many  persons  drowned. 

The  Coolies  introduced  into  the  British  West  In- 
dia Colonies  during  1868,  according  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary return  just  published  in  England,  amount- 
ed in  number  to  3901  persons,  of  wnom  1367  went 
to  Trinidad,  and  2534  into  British  Guiana.  Since 
1843  there  have  been  207,022  immigrants  intro- 
duced into  the  British  West  Indies,  and  341,265 
into  the  island  of  Mauritius.  During  the  same 
period,  over  100,000  have  returned  from  the  colo- 
nies mentioned  to  their  native  countries. 

Crops  in  Western  New  York. —  The  growing 
crops  in  Western  New  York,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  looking  well  and  promise  an  abundant  yield. 
The  yield  of  hay  will  be  unusually  large.  There 
are  in  some  localities  poor  fields  of  wheat,  but  on 
the  whole  the  crop  promises  to  be  abundant.  A 
great  breadth  of  barley  was  sown,  and  it  Is  every- 
where looking  remarkably  well.  Oats  are  very 
promising.  Potatoes  will  be  abundant.  A  gentle- 
man of  this  city  who  has  been  taking  a^two  weeks' 
trip  to  the  West  says  that  the  crops  in  Northern 
Illinois  are  not  as  forward  as  in  Western  New  York. 
The  weather  has  been  so  unfavorable  at  the  West 
that  in  localities  where  vegetation  is  usually  a  week 
or  ten  days  ahead  of  this  section,  the  crops  now  are 
not  nearly  as  forward  as  in  this  region. — Rochester 
Democrat. 

A  New  York  Tribune  correspendent,  writing  of 
the  great  farms  of  California,  says:  "The  Cahfor- 
nian  invites  an  Eastern  visitor  :  '  Come  down  to 
San  Mateo  and  spend  a  week  with  me.'  '  Have  you 
a  ranch  there  V  4  Yes  ;  a  little  place.'  '  What  do 
you  call  a  little  place  ?'  '  Well,  20,000  acres'— or 
30,000  or  40,000,  as  the  case  may  be.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  a  little  place.  The  other  evening  I 
met  Gen.  Beale,  an  old  army  officer,  who  led  one  of 
the  government  explorations  for  a  Pacific  railroad. 
He  resides  in  the  South,  below  Los  Angeles,  though 
his  summer  home  is  in  Philadelphia.  '  Have  you  a 
little  place  tooi"  I  asked.  ;  Yes,  225,000  acres  on 
my  home  ranch,  and  25,000  more  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia ! '  That  '  ho  me  ranch, '  if  it  were  a  square 
tract,  would  be  19  miles  across.  It  is  one-third  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  other 
men  who  own  300,000  acres  apiece.    Beale  dispen- 
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ses  something  of  old  Baronial  hospitality.    Ever  \ 
wayfarer  is  wecomed  to  table  and  bed  without  mone;  I 
and  without  price.    Some  nights  thirty  traveller 
are  there  entertained." 

A  Movable  Church. — The  Chicago  papers  give  ai  ! 
account  of  a  large  tabernacle  or  tent,  constructed  ii 
that  city,  for  religious  services  in  Kansas.  It  is  7(1 
feet  in  diameter,  30  feet  in  height,  provided  witrj  J 
raised  seats,  and  will  accommodate  1500  peoplel| 
Connected  with  it  are  two  smaller  tents,  one  fo  i  I 
sleeping  and  committee  purposes,  and  the  other  as;|  j 
a  cooking  tent.  It  is  proposed  to  go  through  th«ui| 
great  State  of  Kansas,  into  the  new  towns  and  cities^! 
where  there  are  no  meeting  houses,  and  hold  r| 
series  of  religious  meetings. 

During  a  recent  exploration  of  the  Himmalayaiilj 
mountains,  the  two  brothers  Von  Schlagintweh| 
spent  two  nights  at  an  altitule  of  more  than  19,O0C  r 
feet,  without  experiencing  any  serious  incon-J 
venience.  Mont  Blanc  is  less  than  16,000  feeldi 
high. 

The  deepest  artesian  well  in  the  world  is  that  in  if 
St.  Louis,  which  has  reached  a  depth  of  3,235  feet* 
It  is  practically  a  failure,  as  the  water  does  not  rise* 
to  the  top  by  123  feet.  As  the  rocks  below  areitf 
parallel,  there  is  no  hope  that  a  greater  depth  would! 
bring  water  to  the  surface. 

Trees. — A  paper  was  recently  read  before  th^l 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  To  ulouse,  France,  to  provewi 
that  the  trunks  of  trees  are  not  of  a  circular  but  oil 
an  elliptical  form,  the  axis  from  east  to  west  being| 
longer  than  that  from  north  to  south.  The  names 1 
of  eight  distinguished  observers  of  the  operations  oil 
nature  are  given  as  supporting  the  fact  mentioned.  !t 

A  Gigantic  Plant,  of  the  Arum  species,  is  said  tc-fl 
have  recently  been  forwarded  to  England  frorrj 
Nicaragua.  This  plant,  which  has  heretofore  es-4 
caped  the  notice  of  travelling  botanists,  produces  buiff 
one  leaf,  nearly  1 4  feet  in  length,  supported  on  a  stall? ; 
10  feet  long.  The  stem  of  the  flower  is  a  foot  in  cir  [ 
cumference,  the  spathe  or  flower  2  feet  long,  pur-  [ 
plish  blue  in  color,  with  a  powerful  carrion-like  odor.<| 
As  this  remarkable  species  of  Aroidaj  is  quite  new 
to  science,  it  has  not  yet  received  a  name. 

The  people  who  have  visited  Niagara  this  seasor  f 
have  noticed  a  very  marked  change  in  the  appear-  i 
ance  of  the  Horse  Shoe  as  well  as  the  Americarif 
Falls.  The  former  has  evidently  given  way  al-i|j 
most  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  that  part  of  the  conti 
where  the  water  looks  so  green,  on  the  side  nearest! 
Goat  Island,  and  it  is  estimated  by  geologists  thaif 
from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  rock  must  have 
fallen.  This  has  not  marred  the  appearuce  of  thtii 
Falls.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact  beyond  questior  I 
that  Niagara  does  cave  in  some  each  year,  and  thw 
change  which  has  taken  place  this  summer  is  proba- : 
bly  the  most  extensive  in  the  recollection  of  ikm 
present  generation. 

Intense  Cold. — Sulpho-cyanite  of  ammonium  dis 
solved  in  water,  it  has  recently  been  discovered. 'j 
will  produce  an  intense  degree  of  cold.    Many  salts.| 
more  especially  salts  of  ammonia,  lower  the  tem  p 
perature  of  water  while  dissolving,  but  no  com  A 
pound  produces  this  effect  in  so  marvellous  a  man  » 
ner  as    sulpho-cyanite  of   ammonium.     In  on«H 
experiment,  231 J  grains  of  this  salt  dissolved  rapid 
ly  in  74  pints  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  73  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  caused  the  thermometer  in  a  few! 
seconds  to  fall  to  14  degrees  above  zero.    The  mois -ji 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  instantly  condensed  itseli 
in  thin  plates  of  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  ves- 
sel containing  the  water. 
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BT  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  342.) 

I  entertain  an  abiding  conviction  that  it 
itvas  the  design  of  the  Good  Being  that  man 
bhould  employ  the  faculties  with  which  he  is 
ipndowed  in  examining,  carefully  and  rever- 
ently, into  the  works  of  his  Maker;  explore 
the  secret  recesses  and  mysteries  of  Nature, 

ind  become  an  enlightened  witness  of  the 
loeauty,  order,  harmony,  wisdom,  love,  kind- 
ness, goodness  and  truth  which  everywhere 
,  ibound  in  God's  works.     This  conviction 

rests  upon  several  facts  and  considerations: 
1.  The  positive  enjoyment  which  attends 

my  well-balanced  mind  upon  the  discovery 
bf  a  new  truth,  and  the  stimulus  it  imparts  to 

i  healthy  industry,  in  an  effort  to  discover 
Ibthers. 

1  2.  The  first  appearance  of  things,  being  in- 
l^ariably  false.  The  earth  appears  to  be  still, 
■md  the  sun  and  stars  all  in  motion.  Ob" 
nervation  and  experience  prove  that  the  op- 
posite of  this  is  the  truth; — the  earth  is  in 
notion,  and  the  sun  una  stars  relatively  still. 

The  earth  apptiarb  to  be  the  largest  of  all 
xxlios  that  we  ran  see.  Observation  and  ex- 
jerienoe  prove  that  it  is  comparatively  a  speck, 
—that  the  planet  Jupiter  in  our  own  solar 

system  is  I  ;>()<)  times  as  large  as  the  earlh, 
md  the  sun  more  than  a  million  times  n< 

arge  I 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  earth  appears  to 
be  composed  of  loose  materials,  with  rocks 
accidentally  occurring.  Observation  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  has  at  one  time  been  all  solid  rock  ; 
that  the  loose  materials  now  upon  its  surface 
have  resulted  from  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  this  rock;  and  that  by  going  a  distance 
into  the  earth  anywhere,  rock  is  always  ar- 
rived at,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later, 
but  always  eventually :  and  this  rock  never 
can  be  fathomed  or  passed  through. 

Storms,  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  con- 
vulsions, appear  to  be  oniy  destructive.  Ob- 
servation and  experience  prove  them  to  pos- 
sess great  counterbalancing  compensations, 
and  to  be  instruments  of  wise  and  kind  be- 
nevolence. 

The  world  appoa rs  to  be  a  great  slaughter* 
house,  all  at  strife,  animals  feeding  on  ani- 
mals, all  in  confusion  and  horror.  Observa- 
tion and  experience  prove  that  all  this  is  under 

wise  design,  regulation  ami  harmony,  pre- 
serving every  thing  in  the  requisite  equilib- 
rium for  the  preservation  of  the  dine  rent 
tribes  of  animals,  and  the  increase  ot  life  and 

enjoyment, 

Kelipscs  of  the  sun  and  moon  Were  formerly 
regarded  with  terror,  as  indicating  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven  ;  now,  lince  their  ckUSS  is 
known,  they  are  viewed  with  delight,  evi- 
dencing the  stability  itf  the  universe. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Good 
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Being  would  thus  present  to  his  children  a 
false  appearance  first,  without  a  kind  and 
benevolent  design  therein  to  invite  investiga- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  the 
legitimate  use  of  which  renders  him  a  wiser, 
a  better,  and  a  happier  being. 

Many  as  are  the  evidences  of  wisdom  and 
benevolent  design  in  the  world  of  dead  mat- 
ter as  it  is  called,  they  are  much  the  most 
numerous  and  striking  in  the  organic  world 
of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
The  structural  arrangement  and  functions  of 
the  different  parts  all  excite  wonder  and  rev- 
erence in  a  healthy  and  intelligent  mind,  and 
these  intensify  with  every  advancement  in 
the  knowledge  of  them.  I  leave  out  the  mar- 
vel of  growth  and  development  themselves, 
as  wholly  beyond  comprehension,  and  shall 
only  refer  to  some  special  points  of  interest 
and  instruction, — taking  Indian  corn  as  an 
illustration  : 

From  every  point  of  the  growing  cob,  on 
which  a  grain  of  corn  is  to  set,  a  tubular 
j&bre  of  silk  begins  to  grow,  and  it  grows  on 
close  along  the  side  of  the  cob  to  the  end  of 
the  husk,  where  all  these  fibres  of  silk  unite 
together,  there  being  just  as  many  fibres  in 
the  whole  number,  as  there  are  to  be  grains 
of  corn  on  that  ear.  Then,  some  pollen  from 
the  tassel  must  fall  on  every  fibre  of  the  silk, 
be  absorbed  by  it,  and  conveyed  through  its 
tubular  structure,  to  the  point  at  which  the 
silk  began  to  grow,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
grain  at  that  place.  The  pollen  need  not 
come  from  the  particular  stalk  upon  which 
the  ear  is  growing ;  that  from  a  neighboring 
stalk  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 
And  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  best  to 
plant  Indian  corn  in  a  body  of  adjacent  hills, 
in  order  that  the  atmosphere  may  become 
filled  with  the  floating  particles  of  pollen,  the 
continual  falling  of  which  deposits  some  on 
every  fibre  of  the  silk,  thus  fertilizing  it; 
whereas,  where  a  single  stalk  exists,  the  wind 
may  blow  the  pollen  away,  so  that  but  few 
fibres  of  the  silk  will  become  impregnated, 
and  consequently  but  few  grains  will  become 
perfected  in  the  ear.  Now,  the  point  is, 
what  causes  the  silk  to  begin  to  grow  in  a 
tubular  fibre  at  that  point,  and  continue  its 
growth  to  the  end  of  the  ear,  and  when  it 
has  received  the  pollen,  conduct  it  back  to 
the  point  at  which  the  growth  of  the  fibre 
commenced?  And  all  unerring  and  ever- 
lastingly the  same ! 

Again,  when  there  comes  a  storm  about  the 
earing  time,  and  blows  the  corn  down,  it  will 
be  found,  in  a  little  time,  that  growths  are 
putting  out  at  different  points  some  distance 
above  the  root,  and  on  the  side  of  the  stalk 
towards  the  ground,  growing  longer  and 
longer  downwards,  till  they  reach  the  earth, 


where  they  fix  themselves  firmly,  and  then 
lengthen  out,  thus  pushing  the  stalk  up,  rais- 
ing the  ear  into  air  and  light,  and  favoring 
its  maturing !  What  wonderful  wisdom  and 
design  !  Now  the  point  of  interesting  in- 
quiry is,  what  makes  it  thus,  as  if  possessed  of! 
a  resident  intelligence,  put  out  these  stays; 
just  at  those  points,  and  then,  when  fixed  on  I 
the  earth,  lengthen  them,  to  push  up  the  stalk, 
and  this  over  the  whole  field,  with  all  the^ 
skill  and  efficiency  which  the  most  ingenious 
workman  could  devise  with  his  attention 
confined  to  a  single  stalk  ? 

Many  animals  shed  a  part  of  their  coat  ir 
the  spring,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm 
so  as  to  have  a  thinner  coat  through  the  sum 
mer ;  and  then  when  cold  wreather  comes  ors 
in  the  fall,  just  as  a  kind  and  good  parent  givei 
a  thicker  coat  to  his  son  to  keep  him  warm 
in  the  winter,  the  coats  of  these  animals  art 
thickened  up  with  fur  when  the  weather  get I 
cold,  and  this  fur  becomes  thicker  and  thick] 
er  with  the  increase  of  the  severity  of  th'fl 
weather,  the  animal  being  thus  protected  iuj 
comfort  and  health  ;  what  performs  all  thesJ 
and  thousands  of  other  operations  equally  a&s 
tonishing,  for  promoting  and  securing  th  j 
comfort  and  protection  of  the  animals,  an<i 
which  are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  th 
animals  to  obtain  for  themselves  ? 

When  a  hen  sets  on  her  eggs,  what  cause 
the  particles  of  matter  of  which  that  egg  it 
composed  to  arrange  themselves  in  that  wort 
derfully  complicated  structure  of  the  chickei , 
forming  the  heart,  eyes,  ears,  bones,  live^ 
gizzard,  wings,  legs,  blood-vessels,  and  bloouj 
in  these  vessels,  and  all  its  organs  and  parts* 
And  so  inquiry  might  proceed  on  and  on  hi 
terminably.  J 
V  All  we  behold  is  miracle  :  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain." 

Some  persons  attempt  to  explain  all  the  j 
wonderful  phenomena  and  processes  in  til 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  by  attributir 
them  to  the  obedience  of  the  particles  of  ma? 
ter  to  Law :  the  "  Law  of  Matter" — "  Law 
Life"— "Law  of  Development"— " Vital  -fi 
Organic  Law."   But  matter  possesses  in  itstj 
no  power  to  obey  a  law.    Nothing  can  obey\ 
law  in  such  sense  which  has  not  the  power  I 
disobey  it.    Matter  cannot  work  intellige  \ 
obedience  and  design,  such  as  are  manifest 
in  those  operations.     Obedience  is  active  a: 
positive  compliance  with  what  is  requiru 
Hence,  with  the  existence  of  power  to  ob<| 
must  necessarily  co-exist  power  to  disob<( 
No  such  power  is  possessed  by  matter  in  a  j 
form,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  nor  is  p 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  it.    It  is 
wholly  passive  under  that  great  controlli*; 
Power  and  Intelligence  which  created,  red: 
lates  and  sustains  fill  things,  and  is  the  "  L(} 
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|  of  all  that  lives,"  and  the  Mover  of  all  that 
'  moves.  No  adequate  agency,  other  than  the 
1  immediate  and  continued  action  of  the  First 
1  Great  Cause  of  all  things,  can  be  assigned  for 
h  the  exercise,  control  and  direction  of  such 
I  varied,  important,  unerring,  benevolent  and 
?  wise  movements  and  processes  as  exist  through- 
1  out  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  and  animal 
:'  economy. 

H  "  Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 
I      When  all  creation  started  into  birth, 
U      The  infant  elements  received  a  law- 
Prom  which  they  swerve  not  since.    That  under 
force 

111      Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
D,      And  need  not  His  immediate  hand,  who  first 
I      Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
jt      But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 

Dull  as  It  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
e      So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
TO      To  ceaseless  service,  by  a  ceaseless  force, 
1      And  under  pressure  of  some  Conscious  Cause? 
;tj      The  Lord  of  all,  Himself  through  all  diffused, 
,|      Sustains,  and  is  the  Life  of  all  that  lives. 
1      Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect, 
,e      Whose  Cause  is  "Grod.    He  feeds  the  secret  fire, 
H      By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 
$      Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary;  in  whose  sight 
jj      Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
^(      Whose  work  is  without  labor  ;  whose  designs  j 

No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts ; 
D(      And  whos«  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. n 
M  Co  toper* 

i  As  all  these  varied,  important  and  unerring 
w.  movements  and  processes  are  the  result  of 
;j  Deity  acting  immediately  upon  matter  which 

00  does  not  possess  sensation,  so  instinct  in  ani- 
;eu  mals  is  Deity  acting  through  sentient  matters 
m  No  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for 

001  the  phenomena  presented  by  it.    It  is  mani- 

I  festly  not  the  result  of  education,  of  tradition, 
ill  or  of  reason.    It  is  true  and  certain  in  its 

adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Each  kind  of 
insects  deposits  its  eggs  on  such  plants  or  sub- 
stances as  will  nourisii  its  young.  Although 
lies  man  may  deceive  animals  by  mixing  poison 
tli  with  their  food  or  drink,  which  disguises  it, 
tin  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature,  animals  never  eat 
ma  too  much,  nor  partake  of  that  which  would 
A  injure  therm  although  such  things  abundantly 
il  (  exist  in  their  range. 

itae  Instinct  is  perfect  in  its  offices.  When  un- 
kj  influenced  by  human  disturbances,  it  never 
er  runs  into  excess.  It  never  falls  short  of  its 
J  full  requirements,  It  does  not  vary,  it  has 
'est*  not  Varied,  to  improve,  increase  or  diminish, 

I I  from  generation  to  general  ion,  through  the 
tire  entire  period  of  authentic  history,    "The  bee 
obe  of  modern  times  forms  the  cells  of  its  hive  <\ 
J  actly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  bee  ol  the  re- 

n  ai  motes  t  antiquity;  each  species  of  birds  builds 

•  is  its  nests  jitter  the  same  unalterable  pattern, 
I  and  stags  the  same  invariable  melody."-— tfo> 
J  nallo's  Philosophy* 

reg  Now,  the  keenest  powers  of  human  intelli 
"J  gence,  aided  by  the  nighesl  and  most  rever 
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ential  conceptions  of  delegated  agencies,  have 
never  been  able  to  begin  to  assign  any  ade- 
quate cause  for  these  multiplied  and  compli- 
cated instincts,  but  the  immediate  action  of 
Deity  through  or  upon  sentient  matter. 

As  all  His  operations  are  the  simplest  pos- 
sible adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  "  with 
Him  is  one  eternal  now,"  He  just  supplies 
the  present  felt  want  of  animals,  like  the 
"daily  bread"  to  the  hungry  obedient  soul, 
without  imparting  to  them  any  foreknowledge 
of  results  or  consequences.  The  bee  when 
forming  its  cell,  or  the  bird  when  building  its 
nest  or  setting  on  its  eggs,  is  only  gratifying 
thereby  a  felt  present  want,  and  possesses  no 
more  object  or  design  in  such  processes  than 
the  pea-fowl,  when  eating  its  food,  has  a  de- 
sign to  paint  itself  with  those  bright  figures 
of  unequalled  regularity  and  beauty  on  the 
ends  of  its  long  feathers.  We  see  the  same 
principle  manifest  in  children:  they  eat  in 
order  to  supply  a  present  felt  want-,  and  not 
in  order  to  live,  or  to  grow,  or  to  become 
strong  and  useful,  or  with  any  ulterior  object 
whatever. 

The  bee  forms  its  cell  to  gratify  a  want  with 
which  Deity  impresses  it,  and  which  can  in 
no  other  way  be  gratified.  The  bird  feels  an 
unrest  from  the  same  Source,  which  cannot 
be  removed  except  by  certain  actions  which 
result  in  gatheriug  suitable  materials,  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  to  form  its  neat. 
It  sits  on  its  eggs,  and  cannot  feel  at  rest 
away  from  them  for  any  length  of  time,  until 
the  peeping  of  the  young  bird  or  chicken 
gives  it  a  feeling  of  liberty  to  withdraw, 
Then  a  round  of  new  occupations  commences, 
all  induced  by  corresponding  influences, 

The  newly-born  lamb  feels  a  want  which 
leads  to  activity  and  motion,  and  moves 
about  its  dam,  uneasy  and  restless,  but  with- 
out any  design  or  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
searching  for,  until  it  finds  its  natural  food, 
when  soon  its  want  is  supplied,  and  it  is  Si 
rest  for  a  time, 

A  belief  has  long  attended  my  mind  that, 
all  these  processes  and  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character  called  instinct,  are  the  result  of 
the  immediate  impress  of  Deity,  without  any 
prospective  object,  design,  or  result  being  en- 
tertained by  the  recipient  of  the  impression. 
Tins  is  all  they  lequire  for  their  reproduc- 
tion, comfort,  and  self presorva( ion  in  its 
wiliest  signification  which  extends  to  the  oil- 
spring.  Hence,  animals  are  not  furnished 
with  a! Capacity  to  recr/tr  more  extended  im- 
pressions. When  the  sportsman s deadly  gun 
is  aimed  at  a  doe,  wboM  little  fawns,  which 
are  dependent  on  her  for  s listen anoi,  are 
playing  around  her,  she  /hiwjw'ji  no  citfiarity 
by  which  she  could  he  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  existing  danger  ;  her  sight  and  luanng, 
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which  are  wisely  given  her  for  this  purpose, 
ami  are  ordinarily  sufficient,  entirely  failing 
her  now,  through  the  superiority  of  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  arrayed  against  her.  This  is 
all  in  wisdom.  Compensations  for  this  want 
of  capacity  are  more  than  counterbalanced. 

No  impression  can  be  interpreted  or  reve- 
lation made  to  any  sentient  existence  of  a 
more  advanced  intelligence,  or  a  higher  and 
purer  spiritual  character,  than  corresponds 
with  the  capacity  or  endowment  possessed  by 
the  recipient  to  interpret  them.  Hence,  the 
higher,  purer,  more  intelligent,  expanded  and 
advanced  the  recipient  of  an  impression  or 
revelation  may  be,  the  more  pure,  expanded, 
elevated,  and  Divine  will  the  interpretation 
be  which  he  will  be  able  to  give. 

As  before  remarked,  beasts  and  birds  in 
their  wild  or  natural  state,  although  there  are 
many  things  in  the  fields  and  forests  where  they 
range  which  would  injure,  or  even  kill  them, 
if  partaken  of,  are  yet  always  shown  by  the 
Good  Being,  through  what  is  called  instinct, 
what  will  nourish,  and  what  will  prove  in- 
jurious to  them  ;  so  that  while  those  animals 
of  which  man  has  the  government,  and  to 
which  he  measures  out  and  distributes  their 
food,  will  frequently  eat  too  much,  so  as  to 
cause  injury  or  death,  this  is  not  the  case  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  when  left  entirely  to  instinct, 
or  the  guidance  of  Deity.  The  important 
and  instructive  inference  from  this  is,  that  if 
man  were  as  obedient,  and  his  will  as  entirely 
given  up  to  conform  to  the  Divine  will  and 
teachings,  as  the  "  fowls  of  the  air"  and  the 
"  beasts  of  the  field,"  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  would  be  guided  and  cared  for  with 
at  least  equal  certainty  and  security.  The 
attentive,  humble,  dependent,  and  faithful 
soul  will  always  be  shown  the  nature  of  any- 
thing proposed  or  presented  to  it,  either  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  whether  in  doctrines,  by 
the  imagination,  or  the  cogitations  of  the 
thought.  If  it  is  suitable  and  proper  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  nature, 
the  Good  Being,  always  present,  in  His  love 
and  mercy,  will  instantly  make  this  manifest, 
telling  it,  in  the  language  of  impression,  "  par- 
take of  this,  it  will  nourish  thee;"  whereas, 
if  it  is  hurtful,  He  will  say  with  equal  clear- 
ness, "  let  it  alone,  it  will  be  injurious  to  thee." 
"  How  are  Thy  servants  blessed,  0  Lord  ! 
How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  Guide, 
Their  help,  Omnipotence!''- 

If  God  is  so  immediately  present,  directing 
the  growths  of  the  plants  of  the  fields,  and 
most  wonderfully  and  bountifully  providing 
for  and  protecting  the  insects,  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  every  sentient  being  of  the  lower 
race  of  animals,  how  much  more  will  he  be 
present  with,  guide,  protect,  bless,  and  sus- 


tain, in  life  and  in  death,  His  humble,  de- 
voted, dependent,  and  obedient  children,  the 
world  over !  Of  this,  for  myself,  I  entertain  i 
no  fear  whatever,  if  only  I  can  maintain  the 
requisite  humble,  obedient  condition.  Then,  j 
as  with  migratory  birds,  it  is  my  full  belief 
that 

"  He  who  from  zone  to  zone 
Guides  through  the  pathless  sky  their  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  journey  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "Friends-  Intelligencer. 
THE  POWER  TO  OVERCOME. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer — I  have  overcome  the 
world."    When  this  language,  is  presented  to 
the  mind,  accompanied  with  faith  in  the 
power  which  it  represents  to  overcome  evil  rj 
with  good,  should  we  not  be  encouraged  to  I 
continue  the  daily  watch  which  is  necessary  I 
to  preserve  from  temptation  ?    Under  a  sense  ■ 
of  human  frailty  and  weakness,  shall  we  not  ^ 
turn  to  the  Source  whence  is  derived  the  aid 
to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  life  ?    Va- 1 
ried  as  these  are,  under  Divine  guidance,  | 
there  is  a  right  time  for  all  things  essential  | 
to  our  present  and  eternal  well-being.    It  is  1 
only  when  man  attempts  to  direct  his  own  | 
steps  that  he  fails  to  secure  that  happiness  J 
which  it  was  intended  he  should  enjoy,  even  1 
in  mutability. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  is  eminently  figura-J 
tive  of  the  state  which  mankind  was  de-  j 
signed  to  occupy,  and  we  regard  the  condition  | 
of  our  "first  parents"  as  no  more  favorable  j 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  innocence  in  which  | 
they  were  created,  than  is  that  of  those  who  - 
have  succeeded  them.    The  same  subtle  spirit  I 
which  persuaded  Eve  todisobey  the  command  ! 
in  relation  to  "the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  isf 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden"  is  to  be  found  m\t 
the  enclosure  of  every  heart,  and  the  desire  f 
to  be  "  wise"  is  common  to  all.    The  tempta*r 
tions  to  lure  from  "  the  straight  and  narrow* 
way  which  leads  to  life"  widely  differ  in  char-'j 
acter,  but  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  I 
is  the  power  to  resist  them.   The  apostle  Paul  f| 
bore  a  testimony  to  this  effect  in  his  epistle  tofl 
the  Romans,  (chap,  v.) — "Where  sin  abound-iji 
ed,  grace  did  much  more  abound." 

The  disposition  to  excuse  individual  faiMi 
ings  under  the  covering  of  "Adam's  fall,"  if>j 
too  often  indulged  even  by  those  who  do  noij 
endorse  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin" — a  doc  f 
trine  which  seems  to  us  greatly  at  varianc<t| 
with  the  universality  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  views  associated  with  the  theory  of  injll 
herent  evil  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  a  ,1 
they  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  attentioijM 
outward  for  the  means  of  redemption  or  purijH 
fication  from  sin,  which  is  the  inevitable  resuljjM 
of  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law  written  upo  U 
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the  heart.  We  think  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  true  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life,  induced  by  the  leavening  influence  of 
Divine  grace  upon  the  spirit,  are  the  means 
appointed  by  infinite  mercy  and  goodness  for 
the  return  of  the  wanderer  or  the  disobedient 
to  heavenly  favor.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God." 

The  efficacy  of  this  saving  power  is  illus- 
trated by  John  in  his  testimony  of  One  who 
should  succeed  him.  "  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear !  He  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 
Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thor- 
oughly purge  his  floor  and  gather  his  wheat 
into  the  garner;  but  he  will  burn  up  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  Mark  iii.  11, 12. 
Let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  rest  that  is  inimi- 
cal'to  that  life  which  is  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God ;"  a  life  which  is  supported  by  the  bread 
which  comes  from  Heaven,  and  which  is 
earned  by  "  the  sweat  of  the  face," — by  a 
spirit-labor,  that  is  comprised  in  a  state  of 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  and  in  keeping 

;  "the  eye  single"  to  that  light  which  makes 
manifest  the  path  in  which  we  are  to  walk,  in 
order  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  thus  become  His  accepted  children.  In 

1  this  pathway  may  be  found  trials  not  a  few, 

■  that  require  the  exercise  of  faith  and  patience; 

[  but  these  often  are  "  blessings  in  disguise  " 

l|        ,  ;  o  to  » 

I  which  advance  us  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and 
^strengthen  our  trust  in  that  Power  which  will 
•  enable  us  to  overcome  the  world,  even  as 
j  Christ  Jesus  overcame.  "  To  him  that  over- 
ill  j  cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
Ijxnd  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the 
i? Utone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man 
fit  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it."  Rev. 
M  ii.  17.  This  "  white  stone" — this  "new  name!" 
iifuvhat  earthly  things  can  compare  with  them  ! 
w  However  extended  worldly  honors,  they  "  per- 
djj'sh  with  the  using  ;"  they  satisfy  not  the  crav- 
m!  mgs  of  the  spirit-life;  these  can  be  appeased 
k  >nly  by  the  possession  of  the  priceless  gem  — 
ill  he  "  white  stone"  in  which  is  written  "a  new 
hiame."  T. 

f  WOKIv  AND  WIN. 

m  Whatever  you  try  to  do  in  life,  try  with 
W  ill  your  heart  to  do  well  ;  whatever*  you  de- 

ncl  L'ote  yourself  to,  devote  yourself  to  completely ; 

n  great  aims  and  small,  be  thoroughly  in 

i  ha  r  nest.    Never  believe  if  possible  thai  any 

If  natural  or  improved  ability  can  claim  iinmii 

joiiity  from  the  companionship  of  tin-  stead  y( 

tildain,  hard  working  qualities  and  hope  Id 
ill  . rain  its  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  such 
joij  ullilment  on  this  earth.    Some  happy  talent 


and  some  fortunate  opportunity  may  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  which  some 
men  mount,  but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder 
must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand  wear  and  tear  ; 
and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thoroughgoing, 
ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness.  Never  put 
one^hand  to  anything  on  which  you  cannot 
throw  your  whole  self;  never  affect  deprecia- 
tion of  your  work,  whatever  it  is.  These  you 
will  find  to  be  golden  rules. 


Pawnee  Agexcy,  Nebraska,  7th  mo.  22,  1869. 
To  Dillwyn  Parrish  : 

My  dear  friend, — We  arrived  at  Omaha, 
agreeably  to  appointment,  on  the  lGth  inst. 
Had  a  pleasant  but  dangerous  trip,  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  rain  having  fallen  lately. 
Benj.  Hallowell  and  Franklin  Haines  arrived 
there  the  same  day.  We  found  S.  M.  Janney 
in  good  health,  but  full  of  business,  and  ex- 
pecting his  family  there  on  the  next  day  (1 7th.) 
To  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  all,  they  ar- 
rived after  some  detention  and  much  risk 
from  the  state  of  travel  at  this  time.  We 
find  Samuel's  duties  are  arduous  and  very  re- 
sponsible, but  he  is  proving  himself  sufficient 
for  them  ;  with  the  assistance  of  his  "  First" 
Clerk,  Dr.  J.  M.  Saunders,  and  that  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  who  has  just  arrived,  as 
"  Second"  Clerk,  he  will  be  very  much  re- 
lieved from  the  great  amount  of  labor  he  has 
been  performing.  He  has  been  having  a 
house  built,  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  few  days,  when  he  can  again  enjoy 
his  family  and  the  comforts  of  a  home,  both 
of  which  he  has  been  deprived  of  since  he  left 
Virginia. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  a  Friends'  meeting 
was  held  in  a  public  hall  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  were  favored  with  a  good  meeting, 
which  was  pretty  well  attended.  The  Good 
Father  will  be  with  us  wherever  we  may  be, 
if  we  sincerely  seek  him.  There  were  quite  a 
number  present  who  were  either  Friends  or 
descendants  of  Friends,  who  fell  it  a  favor  t>» 
be  enabled  to  meet  in  that  manner.  Our 
Friends  B.  II.  and  S.  M.  .1.  were  both  called 
out  with  Power  not  of  their  own,  to  the  re- 
freshing of  many  minds. 

On  Second-day  morning  wo  left  Omaha  bv 

way  of  Union  Pacific  Kailruad  about  100 
miles  to  Columbus,  where  we  were  met  by 
A.  gen  I  .lacob  M.  Troth  with  two  open  wagons, 
who  conveyed  us  to  this  place  ( about  '22  miles,  i 
Arrived  here  late  in  tin*  evening,  having  had 
an  elegant  ride  over  the  prairie  and  a  full 
view  of  a  prairie  sunset.  We  find  an  enor- 
mous business  here,  to  elevate  these  poor,  in- 
jured and  neglected  people.  They  are  in  a 
lower  state  than  we  had  expected  to  find 
them,— that  i«,  in  their  towns:  but  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  are  very  encouraging. 
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There  is  a  large  house  built  for  a  Manual 
Labor  School,  which  is  (in  a  degree)  in  oper- 
ation ;  but  under  the  management  of  the  pre- 
sent Agent  and  those  whom  he  will  select,  we 
may  look  for  much  good  from  this  source.  We 
expect  to  leave  here  to-day  for  Omaha,  when 
Samuel  expects  to  be  at  liberty  to  accompany 
us  to  the  different  agencies.  It  will  take 
three  or  four  weeks  to  visit  all. 

I  do  not  write  this  as  a  description  of  our 
trip  or  labor;  everything  in  this  western 
country  is  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a  descrip- 
tion thereof  should  not  be  attempted  on  one 
sheet  of  paper.  We  are  getting  on  very  well, 
are  much  encouraged  in  the  work,  and  see 
enough  already  to  convince  us  that  Friends 
may  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  We  held 
a  Council  yesterday,  a  short  description  where- 
of I  enclose.  Jos.  Powell. 

COUNCIL  WITH  THE  PAWNEES. 

1th  mo.  21st. 
In  the  council  with  the  Pawnee  Indians, 
there  were  present  three  chiefs  and  about 
fifty  of  their  braves.  It  was  to  us  an  interest- 
ing sight  to  see  these  men  of  the  forest,  with 
their  peculiar  dress,  and  perhaps  half  of  them 
with  a  blanket  only,  smoking  their  long  pipes, 
which  they  continually  passed  from  one  to 
another ;  yet  sitting  in  an  orderly  manner,  on 
benches  around  three  sides  of  the  room.  Some 
sat  on  the  floor.  We,  with  the  Interpreter, 
sat  at  a  table  on  the  other  side.  After  sitting 
in  silence  a  few  minutes,  B.  PI.  arose,  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus : 

"  Brothers,  the  Great  Spirit  has  filled  our 
hearts  with  love  for  you,  and  induced  us  to 
leave  our  homes,  which  are  a  great  way  off, 
to  come  and  see  you.  We  are  Quakers.  Wm. 
Penn,  a  Quaker,  made  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians to  last  as  long  as  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  should  give  their  light.  This  has  never 
been  broken.  We  live  near  Washington, 
and  know  your  Great  Father.  He  loves  you 
and  will  do  what  is  right  for  you.  He  re- 
quested me  to  impress  you  with  the  necessity 
of  obeying  the  laws  of  the  United  states,  and 
that  he  will  protect  you  by  these  laws,  the 
same  as  if  you  were  white.  There  shall  be 
no  difference  made — they  shall  be  the  white 
man's  laws  and  the  Indian's  laws.  Indians 
in  Ohio  and  New  York  States  have  since  1795 
been  under  the  care  of  Friends.  We  now 
take  you  and  other  Indians  under  our  care. 
We  know  you  wish  to  learn  to  live  like  white 
people.    We  will  help  you." 

After  a  short  pause,  a  chief,  Limping  Peter, 
from  whose  band  eight  prisoners  have  recently 
been  sent  to  prison  at  Omaha,  under  the 
charge  of  murdering  a  white  man,  (McMur- 
trie,)  walked  deliberately  to  the  table  and 
stood  facing  us,  when  he  spoke  thus:  "I  like 
the  Father's  talk  very  much,  but  I  feel  very 


bad  about  my  boys  at  Omaha.  I  want  you 
to  do  what  you  can  for  them."  Pie  showed 
much  feeling  about  the  matter,  the  result  of 
which  gives  us  more  concern  than  any  other 
at  present.  He  was  followed  by  the  Head 
Chief,  Petre  La  Sharo,  who  said,  "I  like  the 
Father's  talk  very  much.  I  am  glad  they  come 
to  see  us.  We  are  poor — not  much  meat  to 
eat;  our  children,  to  keep  from  starving,  are 
plucking  the  green  corn,  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  We  want  the  Great  Father  to  let  us 
go  hunting  for  buffalo.*  The  Great  Spirit 
has  given  the  white  man  much  to  eat;  the 
Indian  must  hunt  or  starve."  He  spoke 
earnestly  but  kindly,  and  said,  "I  will  do  as 
the  Great  Father  withes  me  to  do ;  if  he  says 
no  hunt  now,  I  wait  until  he  says  I  may 
hunt."  He  was  told  by  the  Agent  that  pro- 
vision was  being  made  to  give  them  cattle  and 
flour;  that  within  a  few  days  they  might  ex- 
pect it,  and  that  he  desired  his  assistance  and 
that  of  his  braves  in  dividing  it  among  his 
people :  to  which  he  consented,  stating  that 
there  were  some  poor  women  who  had  no  men 
to  provide  for  them,  and  he  wished  them  not 
to  be  neglected.  "  Big  Eagle,"  a  pleasant, 
earnest  man,  next  walked  to  the  table,  and  in 
an  eloquent,  dignified  manner,  addressed  us, 
commencing  like  those  who  preceded  him,  by 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  visit  and 
the  Father's  talk.  He  wanted  to  live  like 
the  white  man ;  he  wanted  also  to  go  hunting 
to  get  some  "grub."  He  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  new  Father,  (Jacob  M.  Troth, 
Agent.)  He  believed  the  Indians  would  now 
receive  their  rights,  and  spoke  loudly  and 
with  much  gesticulation  of  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  other  Agents. 

The  Agent  addressed  them  earnestly  re- 
specting their  manner  of  living,  and  advised 
them  to  industry  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  promised  them  his  aid. 

In  speaking,  the  Indians  prefaced  every 
sentence  with  "  My  Friend  and  Father."  1 
They  also,  both  before  and  after,  shook  hands  I 
with  each  of  us.  They  were  all  attention  to  i 
what  was  said  on  both  sides.  Their  approba- 
tion was  freely  expressed  by  a  grunt,  which  i 
sounded  like  no,  or  aw.  We  then  took  leave  i 
of  all  by  shaking  hands  ;  some  gave  both  r 
hands,  others  laid  one  hand  on  the  breast,  [ 
and  with  the  other  gave  a  cordial  shake,  at  n 
the  same  time  exclaiming,  "Very  good !"  J 
We  passed  out  of  the  room,  but  they  left  quite  j 
slowly ;  the  feeling  appeared  to  be  such  that  -1 
they  lingered  to  see  and  hear  more  of  us.  } 


*  As  the  United  States  soldiers  who  are  now  in 
pursuit  of  the  Sioux  cannot  distinguish  hetween 
friendly  and  hostile  Indians  when  off  their  reserva- 
tions, General  Auger  has  issued  an  order  stating 
that  all  found  off  their  reservations  will  be  treated 
as  enemies. 
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Thus  ended  the  most  interesting  and  impres- 
sive conference  I  ever  witnessed. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  7th  mo.  17, 1869. 
In  company  with  Howard  White,  the 
newly  appointed  Agent  of  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians, we  left  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  the  present  month,  and  after  a 
pleasant  journey,  arrived  at  their  Reserva- 
tion on  the"  morning  of  the  7th.  Before 
reaching  the  Reservation,  we  spent  one  day  in 
Omaha,  with  S.  M.  Janney,  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  one  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  Win- 
nebago Indians  are  located  on  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  purchased  from  the  Omaha  In- 
dians a  few  years  ago.  They  are  situated 
about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Sioux  City, 
and  seventy  north  of  Omaha,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  They  have  a  Reservation  of  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  as  good  agricultural 
land  as  it  ever  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see. 

They  are  engaged  somewhat  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  They  have  over  600  acres  of  corn 
this  year.  According  to  the  census,  which 
was  taken  last  week,  the  tribe  now  numbers 
1335.  The  names  of  a  few  were  not  taken, 
as  they  were  off  the  Reservation  at  work. 
/While  they  seem  to  be  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion more  than  some  of  the  tribes,  they  ad- 
here to  their  "  Tepee"  and  traditionary  super- 
stitions with  great  tenacity.  They  almost  all 
live  in  a  small  tent,  built  of  mud  or  skin, 
known  as  a  "  Tepee."  The  chiefs  usually  live 
in  small  frame  houses. 

•  The  "squaws"  are  compelled  by  their  lords 
to  do  all  the  work,  both  in  the  "  Tepee"  and 

I  in  the  field.  The  men  spend  most  of  their 
time  lounging  about  the  "  Tepee"  or  in  riding 
over  the  prairie  on  their  ponies.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this,  as  some  of 
the  men  are  employed  on  the  agency  as  labor- 
ers, and  are  said  to  be  good  hands. 

I  The  men  will  not  work  unless  they  are  paid 
to  do  it,  hence  they  will  not  hoe  their  own 
corn,  but  compel  the  "  squaws"  to  do  it.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  teach  them 
that  labor  is  honorable,  and  that  a  "  brave" 

j,  can  work  and  still  retain  his  manhood.    It  is 

(  my  belief  that  this  tribe  can  in  time,  with 
(propcr  management,  be  made  self-sustaining. 

J.  A.  P. 

|  ,  

M.  "~  - 

i  j     F  no  iw    it  n  PUBLISH  E  i>    L  ETT  E  us. 
■     I  would  like  to  inspire  thee  With  a  sense  Of 

Athe  worth  thy  offerings  possess,  not  as  thine 
■own,  but  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  dispenses  by 
■Whom  lie  will,  ami  entrusts  his  faithful  ser- 
vants with  choice  treasures.   Then  oheerup; 


be  not  guilty  of  withholding  that  which  is  de- 
signed for  others.  The  day  calls  for  faithful- 
ness. The  children  are  crying  for  bread ; 
share  thou  with  them,  even  though  it  may 
seem  to  thee  but  as  a  morsel.  Five  words 
with  the  understanding  are  better  than  a 
thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

"Smitten  friends  are  angels  sent  on  errands 
full  of  love.  For  us  they  languish,  and  for 
us  they  die." 

I  have  been  reminded  of  this  language  of 
the  poet  since  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 
at  the  bedside  of  our  afflicted  friend,  whose 
excellent  example  through  a  long  life  has 
been  truly  encouraging  to  me.  That  Power 
which  has  sustained  and  strengthened  her 
through  her  pilgrimage  is  still  graciously  near 
for  her  help,  and  enables  her  to  bear  the  al- 
lotted portion  of  suffering  without  a  murmur. 
As  I  sat  by  her  bedside  this  morning,  she  said 
the  petition  was  often  before  her, — and  she 
desired  to  adopt  it, — "Let  my  prayer  come 
before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  It  looks 
probable  she  will  soon  be  released  from  her 
sufferings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  gath- 
ered into  the  heavenly  garner.  .  .  .  The  All- 
Wis3  Disposer  knows  how  much  we  are  able 
to  bear,  and  what  will  tend  to  our  benefit,  if 
we  properly  apply  His  dispensations.  I  am 
renewedly  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
capable  of  helping  one  another  through  the 
medium  of  feeling,  and  class  this  among  our 
choicest  blessings.  If  we  cultivate  this  gift, 
and  do  not  suffer  the  many  hindering  things 
to  obscure  or  overshadow  it,  He  who  dis- 
pensed it  may  enable  us  to  render  it  service- 
able to  our  fellow  pilgrims,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  own  souls  will  be  enriched. 


I  had  a  precious  visit  yesterday  from  our 

dear  friend  .    Is  she  not  a  monument  to 

the  power  of  Divine  Grace?  Lovelier  and 
more  cheerful  than  when  all  her  dear  ones 
were  about  her!  Well,  I  trust  we  shall  all, 
like  her,  grow  sweeter  and  riper  as  we  grow 
older;  and  1  think  we  will,  if  we  try  to  keep 
the  rust  from  our  hearts  by  watchfulness; 
not  trying  to  do  all  weonoc  could,  but  careful 
to  do  all  we  Oatt  do  with  our  present  strength. 

Thy  letter  furnishing  the  particulars  of  the 
close  of  our  beloved  and  honored  friend  was 
very  interesting  to  us.  1  trust  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  minds  of  his  dear  children 
will  never  be  obliterated.  While  we  ean  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ways  of  an  infinitely  wiw 
and  good  Providence  are  inscrutable  and  pasi 
finding  out, — that  He  afflicts  not  willingly, 

and  that  He  is  mercifully  disposed  to  sanctify 
all  his  righteous  dispensations  tor  our  lasting 
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good, — yet  when  the  affliction  comes  near 
home,  and  we  feel  the  force  of  its  pressure, 
we  are  apt  to  sink  under  our  weaknesses,  and 
the  reflection  of  what  we  have  lost,  and  can 
never  recall,  takes  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
mind.    Let  us  pray  that  our  faith  fail  not. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  7,  1869. 

Chinese  Emigration.  —  The  different 
phases  of  this  subject,  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  public  journals,  have  been  re- 
garded by  us  with  interest,  and  we  notice 
with  satisfaction  that  there  is  a  law  which 
will  be  likely  to  prevent  Koopmanschaap, 
the  German  adventurer,  from  carrying  out 
his  project  of  importing  into  the  Southern 
States,  as  laborers,  thousands  of  Coolies  from 
China,  whose  condition,  if  we  may  believe 
what  we  have  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
class,  would  be  nearly  as  servile  as  that  of 
the  American  Slave  before  the  rebellion. 
The  "  Act  to  prohibit  the  Coolie  Trade"  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1862,  by  which  it  be- 
comes a  penal  offence  for  any  person  in  any 
capacity  to  build,  equip,  load  or  otherwise 
prepare  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  steam-ship 
or  vessel,  registered  or  licensed,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  from 
China  any  of  its  subjects  known  as  Coolies, 
to  any  foreign  country,  to  be  disposed  of,  or 
sold,  or  transferred  for  any  term  of  years  or 
any  time  whatever,  as  servants  or  appren- 
tices, or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  To  aid 
or  abet  the  "  Coolie  Trade"  in  any  wise  is  an 
indictable  offence,  incurring  the  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  $2000  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year. 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  Minister  Burlin- 
game  between  the  "United  States  and  China 
also  makes  such  traffic  a  penal  offence. 

The  insults  which  have  been  offered  the 
Chinese  upon  their  reaching  the  Pacific  coast 
must  have  been  painful  to  every  sensitive 
mind ;  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to 
understand  why  they  should  have  been  tol- 
erated sufficiently  to  have  been  repeated. 
We  are  aware  that  prejudice,  if  indulged, 
will  embitter  the  feelings,  and  where  it  be- 
comes a  ruling  passion,  violence  is  often  the 
result.     But  the  question  is,  why,  in  this 


land  of  freedom,  where  emigrants  from  every  j1 
portion  of  the  globe  have  found  a  home,  those 
from  China  should  be  subjected  to  such  gross 
and  vicious  treatment  ?   That  the  perpetrators 
of  these  outrages  were  "  half-grown  boys  and  j 
very  young  men,"  instead  of  excusing  such  | 
abuse,  reflects  most  unfavorably  upon  their  sur-  J 
Foundings,  Had  American  citizens  received  a  4 
similar  reception  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin  or  l  i 
other  Oriental  towns,  what  indignation  would  lij 
have  been  manifested  towards  the  "  heathen  /"  I 

What  shall  the  missionaries  who  are  earnest- 1 
ly  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  this  people  | 
to  Christianity  reply  when  queried  with  in  re-  J 
gard  to  the  effects  of  their  religion  ?  What  { 
evidence  has  been  furnished  of  its  power  to  | 
enforce  or  reduce  to  practice  the  wholesome  j» 
laws  which  it  inculcates  ? 

The  old  adage  still  holds  good  that  "actions  j 
speak  louder  than  words ;" — and  wherever 
such  palpable  inconsistencies  are  allowed,  |! 
there  is  need  of  labor  in  a  spirit  which  can  i|( 
alone  prove  effectual — that  of  reclaiming  love.  4 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  adapted  to  every  con-  II 
dition.    Let  then  a  true  missionary  spirit  be  *j| 
encouraged  at  home,  or  in  our  own  provinces,  II 
wheie  there  is  so  much  need. 

As  regards  the  introduction  into  our  country  11 
of  Chinese  labor,  we  have  believed  that  it  {. 
might  be  attended  with  good  results.    They  II 
are  said  to  be  inoffensive,  industrious  and  J| 
frugal,  and  willing  to  perform  any  kind  of  j 
work  of  which  they  are  capable.    The  West  1 
especially  has  been  suffering  for  want  of  help,  II 
both  within  doors  and  out ;  and  we  learn  I 
through  private  sources,  as  well  as  by  the  pub-  i 
lie  papers,  that  the  services  of  the  Chinese  I 
have  been  of  advantage  in  California.    They  1 
possess,  we  are  told,  considerable  enterprise, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  "either  as  heathens  I 
or  barbarians."    It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  I 
that  they  should  not  be  treated  with  common 
civility,  even  if  the  public  mind  is  not  pre-  1 ; 
pared  to  go  farther  and  acknowledge  them  as  fl 
brethren.     The  great  Creator  "  hath  made  of  J 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

An  Appeal.  —  We  call  the  attention  of  I 
Friends  to  the  appeal  of  M.  B.  Lightfoot,  the  I 
wife  of  T.  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  newly-appoint-  , 
ed  Indian  Agents. 

By  referring  to  a  letter  from  M.  in  the  I 
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present  number,  it  will  be  found  she  is  great- 
ly in  want  of  cotton,  buttons,  tapes,  material 
for  aprons,  sun  bonnets,  &c.,  for  the  children 
of  her  school.  By  her  request  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  bring  "a  pillow-case  full,"  may 
be  formed  some  idea  of  the  dozens  of  the 
small  articles  which  it  will  take  to  meet  the 
demand.  From  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  the  Indians,  and  the  sympathy  felt 
for  those  who  have  voluntarily  separated 
themselves  from  the  endearing  ties  of  home 
and  kindred  to  enter  into  the  arduous  duties 
connected  with  the  oversight  of  these  un- 
tutored children  of  the  forest,  we  doubt  not 
many  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
help.  If  those  who  are  willing  to  contribute 
will  send  their  contributions  to  the  office  of 
this  paper,  they  will  be  received  by  our  Agent 
and  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Reservations  as 
opportunities  offer. 


DIED. 

HAWKINS.— On  Fifth-day,  22d  ult.,  Mabel  E., 
infant  daughter  of  Edwin  R.  and  Mary  L.  Hawkins, 
aged  2  months  and  27  days. 

LUPTON.— On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  at 
the  residence  of  his  father  Joel  Lupton,  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Joseph  Lupton,  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age.  The  deceased  was  a  young  man  of  superior 
worth.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  he  possessed  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  prized  most  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  His  disease  being  of  a  pulmonary 
character,  was  lingering  and  painful,  but  his  suffer- 
ings were  borne  with  patience  and  resignation,  and 
his  spirit  grew  brighter  as  it  was  being  disrobed  of 
its  earthly  mantle.  Conscious  until  his  last  mo- 
ments, he  passed  quietly  and  peacefully  from  earth, 
leaving  the  blessed  assurance  that  he  had  "entered 
into  rest." 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  8th,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"        "    South  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  3  P.] 
"     15th,  Orange,  N.  J.,  10.}  A.M. 
"         "    Junius,  N.Y.,  3  P  M. 
"        "    Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


Learn  well  your  business,  whatever  it  may 
be;  make  the  best  of  every  opportunity  for 
acquiring  any  sort  of  knowledge  that  may  en- 
large, your  acquaintance  with  business  in  gen- 
eral, mihI  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of 
any  offer  or  opening  that  may  Come. 


How  beautiful  is  Christian  condescension, 
and  how  opposed  is  the  dividing  spirit  to  the 
example  and  teachings  of  our  Holy  Pattern, 
who  instituted  uo  code  of  belief'  or  doctrine, 

but  lived  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  called 
his  followers  to  the  same. 


Friends'  Intelligencer  please  publish 

A  CAKD. 

Courteous  Reader, — It  may  be  remembered 
that  I  recently  published  a  little  book, — The 
Christian  Casket, — which  was  duly  an- 
nounced in  the  Intelligencer  the  17th  of  4th 
mo.  last.  It  was  prepared  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  great  want  there  is  of  books  suitable  for 
the  children  of  Friends,  and  of  the  loss  which 
we  sustain,  as  a  religious  body,  from  that  want 
being  supplied  by  others,  and  with  books  con- 
taining adverse  sentiments.  It  was  felt  to  be 
a  duty,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
offering,  humble  as  it  was,  would,  meet  the 
approbation  of  Friends,  and  be  allowed,  in  it3 
measure,  to  supersede  less  profitable  reading 
matter  in  the  family,  the  nursery  and  the 
First-day  school. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  strong 
exceptions  have  been  taken,  and  the  book  re- 
jected, by  certain  parties,  on  account  of  a 
single  word ;  a  word,  too,  of  a  somewhat  va- 
ried signification,  and  which,  it  was  supposed, 
was  too  well  guarded  to  admit  of  any  miscon- 
ception. 

In  a  note  on  page  31,  the  writer  says : 

"It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  same  evi- 
dence, [the  four  Evangelists,]  either  that 
Jesus  and  the  Evangelists  did  themselves 
believe  in  the  possession  of  demons, or  that  they 
connived  at,  and  did  not  rebuke,  the  so  great 
and  widespread  evil." 

Connived  is  the  exceptionable  word,  it  being 
thought  to  cast  an  improper  imputation  upon 
the  character  of  Jesus.  Now  what  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word?  Webster  says 
"  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  close  the  eyes  upon 
a  fault  or  other  act;  to  pretend  ignorance  or 
blindness;  to  forbear  to  see;  to  overlook  a 
fault  or  other  act;  to  suffer  it  to  pass  un- 
noticed, uncensured  or  unpunished  :— as  a 
father  connives  at  the  vices  of  his  son."  The 
context  must  show  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
that  the  word  was  used  in  this  latter  Knee, 
and  does  not  impugn  the  motives  or  derogate 
from  the  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Ev<  n 
if  there  had  been  room  left  to  hang  a  douht 
upon,  what  immediately  follows  should  have 
dispelled  that  doubt. 

"lie  was  horn  and  lived  Bubjecl  to  the  Mo- 
saic  hiw,  yet  it  was  his  mission  to  abrogate 
that  law;  and  he  did  it.  Not  by  declaiming 
against  it;  not  by  the  open  violation  of  it  ;  but 
by  the  operation  of  the  silent  and  unseen  in- 
fluences of  the  New  ( Jovenanl  of  Grace,  \\  hieh 
he  came  to  introduce." 

And  again  : 

44  The  belief  in  demons  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  Christian  formula,  whatever  claim  it 
may  derive  from  the  evangelical  record;  yet 
it  might  have  been  expedient  for  them  to 
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tolerate  it  for  a  season,  rather  than  to  arouse 
the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people."  The 
language  of  Jesus,  on  an  occasion  somewhat 
similar,  was,  "Suffer  it  to  be  so  now." 

When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  diverse,  or 
has  a  different  manner  of  meaning,  as  Win.  S. 
Cardell  expressed  it,  the  context  must  be  al- 
lowed to  show  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
It  is  hypercritical  to  cavil  about  it.  How 
much  wiser  it  would  have  been  for  those  who 
felt  this  objection  to  have  erased  the  objection- 
able word,  and  supplied  a  better  in  its  place, 
and  then  have  sped  it  on  its  Christian  mis- 
sion, instead  of  endeavoring  to  stigmatize  and 
suppress  it.  "  We  saw  one  casting  out  demons 
in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he 
followeth  not  with  us."  But  mark  the  answer : 
"  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against 
us  is  for  us." 

Ezra  Michener. 

New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  7th  mo.  15th,  1869. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Circular  Meetings  within  the  limits  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  Half-Year  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
Roaring  Creek  on  First-day,  the  15th  of  8th 
mo.,  1869,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  at  Cata- 
wissa  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Roaring  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  will  occur 
at  Shamokin  on  Fourth-day  preceding,  and 
Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  succeding  the  Circular  Meetings. 

Early  insertion  of  the  above  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer may  induce  some  Friends  at  a  distance 
to  attend  those  meetings. 

Respectfully,  John  G.  Rich. 

Millville,  7th  mo.  25,  1869. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  appointment  of  correspondents  in  the 
Monthly  Meetings  has  been  found  very  con- 
venient, and  affords  increased  facilities  for  in- 
tercourse between  them,  especially  for  the 
transmission  of  certificates  ;  but  it  sometimes 
fails  for  want  of  more  systematic  attention  to 
its  requirements.  A  few  suggestions  may 
help  to  remedy  these  defects. 

1. — In  some  meetings,  the  women  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  the  corres- 
pondent. It  is  proper  that  all  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  Monthly  Meetings 
should  pass  through  his  or  her  hand.  For 
want  of  this  attention,  a  certificate  for  a  wo- 
man Friend,  living  some  thirty  miles  off,  was 
sent  by  the  mail  to  a  relative  living  half  way 
between.  The  letter  was  not  called  for,  and 
passed  on  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  From 
thence  it  was  remailed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  which  issued  it,  but  directed, 
accidentally,  to  a  Post-office  near  where  the 
Friend  resided.    Not  being  called  for,  the 


Post-Master  came  to  return  it  back  once  more 
to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  but,  on  opening  it, 
was  able  at  last  to  give  it  a  proper  direction. 

2.  — Correspondents  should  be  prompt  in 
forwarding  the  documents  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

3.  — When  a  certificate  or  other  official 
document  is  received  from  another  correspond- 
ent, he  should  promptly  acknowledge  the  re-  I 
ception  thereof. 

4.  — A  satisfaction  would  result  from  each 
correspondent  keeping  a  book,  in  which  all  I 
his  official  business  transactions  are  regularly  | 
entered. 

A  Correspondent. 

Seventh  Month,  1869. 


A  LETTER  FROM  M.  B.  L.  TO  W.  &  R.  HAWKINS. 

Nohart,  7th  mo.  14,  1869. 

Our  very  dear  friends, — Your  letter  came 
to  hand  yesterday,  and  truly  its  words  of  love, 
interest  and  encouragement  were  very  grate-  J I 
ful.  We  do  indeed  deeply  feel  the  breaking  j  j 
up  of  our  pleasant  social  relations,  and  sadly  . 
miss  the  old  familiar  faces  of  our  many  pre- 
cious friends,  and  often  long  for  just  one  >\ 
peep  at  the  dear  home  and  its  surroundings.  J 
Still  we  are  content,  and  trust  we  are  not  J 
entirely  out  of  our  places ;  at  least  we  find  ? 
many  things  to  do  which  certainly  need  doing  J 
outside  of  Thomas'  specified  duties,  and  we  j 
shall  make  the  effort  to  perform  them  to  the  j 
best  of  our  ability. 

But  oh !  dear  friends,  what  a  field  for  | 
missionary  work  is  here  among  these  poor  j 
Indian  women  and  children,  and  the  men  too,  .1 
if  any  one  could  have  the  heart  to  undertake  ( 
them.  They  are  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  j 
appear  to  have  confidence  in  their  agent;  ! 
they  come  to  him  freely  with  all  their  com-  | 
plaints  and  wants,  and  we  feel  entirely  safe  j 
among  them  ;  and  as  far  as  our  own  personal  I 
comfort  is  concerned,  are  doing  very  well;  [ 
but  as  we  look  around  and  see  the  moral  f 
degradation  and  all  the  physical  needs,  to  j 
say  nothing  of  the  development  of  their  spir-  j  j 
itual  nature,  we  feel  restless  and  impatient  j 
to  have  some  of  the  interest  manifested  in  | 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting  for  this  people,  put  j 
into  the  shape  of  labor  and  funds. 

The  Indians  here  have  plenty  of  land — the  j 
Government  does  much  for  them — provides  i 
schools,  books,  teachers,  and  it  seems  to  us  does  \ 
all  it  can.    They  are  smart  and  sharp  enough,  || 
and  were  they  only  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry,  cleanliness  and  economy,  they  could  !j 
soon  drop  this  miserable  chiefship,  give  up  > 
the  tribal  arrangement,  which  keeps  back  and  I 
so  wrongs  the  women  and  children,  and  be-  •  I 
come  citizens ;  but  this  has  to  be  done  outside  I ! 
of  Government,  or  rather  by  co  operating  ] 
with  Government,  in  the  way  of  missionary  ■ ' 
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work  and  in  a  true  missionary  spirit.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  Kansas  in  the  case  of 
the  Delawares,  who  have  broken  up  their  old 
relations  as  a  tribe,  become  citizens  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  other  avocations  indivi- 
dually.   In  looking  at  all  this  from  our  own 
standpoint,  we  have  exclaimed,  oh !  for  a 
home  or  manual  labor  school  into  which 
could  be  gathered  the  many  orphans  and 
other  girls  and  boys  now  roving  about  over 
the  prairie  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  often  beg- 
ging their  food  or  going  without ;  at  night 
sleeping  on  the  buffalo  skins  in  wretched  bark 
huts,  the  boys  learning  to  smoke,  chew  and 
drink,  and  growing  up  to  be  as  idle  and 
worthless  as  the  Indian  men  generally  are, 
and  the  girls  to  ths  position      fate  of  an  Indian 
-  squaw.  Could  they  thus  be  gathered  where  they 
I  would  have  to  drop  their  lingo,  and  acquire 
l  our  language,  and  learn  to  study  and  work 
[  in  a  regular  systematic  way,  having  their 
I  hair  cut,  paint  and  dirt  washed  off,  and  a 
[  decent,  comfortable  dress  put  on  them,  it  seems 
[to  us  it  would  be  what  these  poor  children 
[  need.    And  we  expect  great  things  in  this 
j  direction  when  that  large  Committee  get  fairly 
i  to  work.    They  will  find  the  "fields  white 
unto  the  harvest,"  and  no  doubt  they  will 
i  put  in  their  sickles.    And  now,  as  I  have  no 
I  commission,  and  this  is  not  an  official  but  a 
I  private  letter,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  do 
hope  when  that  Committee  send  out  their 
i  delegates  they  will  not  be  all  men.    That  ex- 
i  peri m en t  has  been  fairly  tried,  I  think,  with 
.the  Indians.    The  Department  and  Commis- 
sions have  all  been  men,  also  the  superin- 
tendents, agents,  preachers,  and  mostly  the 
teachers — consequently  the  interests  of  the 
j  women  and  children  have  been  overlooked 
I  and  things  stand  as  they  do,  at  least  so  it  ap- 
I  pears  to  me,  and  I  speak  only  for  myself. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  what  the 
!  judgment,  labor  and  influence  of  a  committee 
lof  large  hearted,  practical  working  women, 
aided  by  men  of  the  same  ilk,  to  see  to  the 
I  bank-book,  fill  up  the  estimates  and  assist 
generally  would  do  ?    If  one  year  under  such 
hn  administration  did  not  work  a  change  for 
[the  better,  then  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
pt  back.    This  reserve  is  nearest  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  easiest  of  access,  and  the  Society  of 

■Friends,  if  they  see  proper,  can  make  their 
mark  here  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than 
|it  some  of  the  other  reserves.  No  other  rcli- 
fei«ous  society  has  had  hold  of  this  for  years, 
land  there  is  no  prejudice  among  the  Indians 
with  which  to  contend.    Of  Course  I  am  only 

■talking  to  you,  and  not  dictating  or  laying 
put  work  for  the1  Committee  or  the  Society; 
Ihey  will  no  doubt  do  what  they  find  their 

hands  to  do. 

j    You  ask-  about  our  surrounding,  the  fa<-e 


of  the  country,  soil,  &c.    I  have  written  so 
many  letters  that  I  cannot  recollect  what  I 
wrote  about  in  my  letter  to  you,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  was  of  w7hat  at  that  time  filled  my 
mind  and  eye — the  beauty  and  novelty  of 
this  prairie  land.    O  how  w7e  do  enjoy  riding 
over  it,  and  often  wish  you  could  all  see  and 
enjoy  that  which,  when  we  are  not  on  duty, 
gives  us  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
I  expect  I  have  told  you  that  this  Indian 
farm  contains  32,000  acres,  extending  about 
15  miles  west  from  the  Missouri,  and  five  cr 
six  from  north  to  south,  the  Great  Nemaha 
being  its  northern  boundary,  the  State-line 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  running  through  it. 
The  agency  house  is  a  frame  one,  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds — it  is  roomy  and 
convenient.    The  out-buildings  consist  of  a 
good   barn,  carriage,  smoke,   ice  and  hen 
houses.    There  are  15  acres  of  land  fenced  in 
for  the  use  of  the  agent ;  also  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent garden,  in  which  we  found  nicely- 
grown  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  radishes, 
lettuce,  &c,  planted  by  the  former  agent 
before  he  knew  he  was  to  leave.    "NYe  have 
since  added  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage, 
&c.    The  little  fields  T.  has  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes.    There  is  plenty  of  pas- 
ture for  our  cow  and  two  ponies;  the  water 
is  excellent  and  near  the  door,  and  we  have 
a  draw  well  70  feet  deep  with  an  iron-bound 
oaken  bucket  attached.    As  to  the  soil,  my 
husband  thinks  it  is  No.  1.    We  are  told 
corn  can  be  raised  eight  or  ten  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  ground  without  fertilizers, 
and,  from  observation,  we  think  vegetation  is 
more  rank  and  rapid  than  on  our  home-lands. 
Quite  near  our  dwelling  is  the  office  and 
council  chamber,  under  one  roof :  a  low.  while 
frame  building.    The  office  is  furnished  with 
a  walnut  desk  and  book-case,  stored  w  ith  re- 
ports and  documents  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  agency,  a  large  walnut  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  and    comfortable   chairs  and 
benches  around  it.    The  council  chamber  is 
also  used  lor  the  purpose  of  religious  meetings 
and  Sabbath-schools  when  needed, and  is  fur- 
nished with  benches  to  seat  tin1  aiulw  mv. 

The  employees  on  the  reserve  are  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith.  There  are  dwellings 
and  shops  for  each,  also  a  trading  house  or 
Store  and  school-house. 

The  scenery  of  this  reservation  is  varied  in 
character;  the  southern  portion  is  mostly 
high  rolling  prairie,  from  many  points  of 
which  we  can  see  for  miles  without  the  view 
being  obstructed  by  even  a  tree,  while  along 
the  thickly  wooded  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  ami 
Nemaha,  (the  eastern  and  northern  border-  L 
wo  find  the  wildest,  most.  tecluded  spots,  said 
to  be  the  home  of  the  deer  and  wild  turkey, 
though  as  yet  we  have  not  had  a  glimpse  of 
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either.  This  part  has  features  and  a  beauty 
peculiarly  its  own.  There  are  some  points 
we  should  like  to  have  photographed:  small 
open  spaces,  certain  grouping  of  trees,  &c. 
Mid-way  between  these  runs  a  strip  of  land 
with  more  thinly-wooded  hollows  or  bushy 
ravines,  in  which  are  found  springs  of  excel- 
lent water.  One  of  these  just  below  our 
house,  we  are  told,  is  the  abode  of  rattle- 
snakes and  a  species  of  large  blacksnake, 
which  sometimes  have  visited  the  agency 
kitchen,  but  we  have  not  yet  made  their  ac- 
quaintance; the  story,  however,  has  made  an 
impression,  and  we  do  not  go  off  the  door-step 
after  dark. 

Did  I  tell  thee  about  my  First-day  school? 
Well,  it  is  still  in  existence  and  pretty  well 
attended, — the  scholars  come  straggling  in 
from  ten  to  one  o'clock,  thus  managing  to 
occupy  the  best  part  of  my  First-day.  If 
they  could  all  speak  English,  I  think  I  could 
interest  and  do  them  some  good  ;  as  it  is,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  of  much  account,  unless 
it  should  induce  some  to  wash  and  comb  up 
a  little,  and,  as  we  are  told  that  "  cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness,"  perhaps  it  may  count 
in  that  direction.  Last  week  I  read  the  com- 
mandments and  talked  a  little  about  them, 
also  the  "sermon  on  the  mount,"  and  some 
scraps  of  poetry,  such  as  'they  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate.  I  have  read  the  two 
poems  by  Samuel  M.  Janney, — there  were 
several  chiefs  and  the  interpreter  present; 
they  seemed  pleased  and  interested,  but  I 
fear  I  shall  run  out  of  suitable  reading  mat- 
ter ;  do  send  me  some. 

But  my  ^ciaHnterest  is  in  the  day  school, 
which  I  took  charge  of  the  first  of  this  month, 
the  teacher  having  resigned.  The  account 
she  gave  of  it  was  not  encouraging.  The  ex- 
agent,  employees  and  all  have  told  me  that 
the  school  has  never  been  a  success.  In  the 
first  place,  the  children  could  not  attend, 
secondly,  they  could  not  speak  English,  and 
moreover  they  would  not  apply  themselves 
if  they  did  come,  and  coidd  talk.  But  you 
know  my  hope  is  large,  so  I  concluded  to 
undertake  it  for  a  time,  and  even  if  /  fail,  I 
shall  still  believe  that  some  one  with  more 
faculty  and  patience  can  make  this  school 
amount  to  something. 

Well,  the  opening  came— and  what  a  scene 
presented !  A  company  of  unwashed,  un- 
combed, painted,  ear-ringed,  braceletted  little 
human  beings !  Boys  from  six  to  fourteen, 
with  no  covering  but  a  calico  shirt  coming 
to  the  knees,  and  a  filthy  blanket  wrapped 
about  them  which  they  threw  off  when  they 
sat  down  or  went  out  to  play.  Young  girls 
just  coming  into  womanhood,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted  ;  their  only  garments  a  calico  skirt, 
a  sort  of  blouse  hanging  just  below  the  waist. 


They  also  had  a  blanket  around  them  or  on 
their  arm.  Out  of  23  only  four  could  or 
would  utter  one  word  of  English.  These 
four  are  beginning  to  read  a  little — the  rest 
appeared  to  know  nothing,  and  would  do 
nothing  but  talk  Iowa  and  repeat  the  alpha- 
bet after  me  as  I  pointed  to  each  letter  with 
my  pencil.  I  felt  that  this  was  more  than  I 
had  bargained  for ;  but  perhaps  time  and 
patience  may  work  out  something  better. 
The  filth  and  nakedness  I  could  not  endure. 
I  had  no  resource  except  my  own  pocket, 
which  I  did  not  very  much  like  to  fall  back 
upon.  I  thought  of  the  committee  of  40,  and 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  had  faith  that 
they  would  make  it  all  right  were  they  only 
here, — but  they  were  not,  and  I  could  not 
wait  to  write ;  so  at  the  end  of  three  days  I 
went  to  White  Cloud,  our  nearest  store,  five 
miles  distant,  and  bought  basin,  towels,  soap, 
six  dollars  worth  of  stuff  for  pants  and  8  yds. 
of  calico  for  aprons.  Next  day  I  sent  the 
children  home  for  their  mothers,  and  S.  and 
I  went  to  work  cutting  out.  She  cut  the 
aprons,  and  had  the  little  girls  to  make  them 
under  her  superintendence.  I  attended  to 
the  pants.  The  mothers  sewed  all  day,  and 
came  back  next  morning  and  finished  several 
suits.  I  have  three  suits  left  on  my  hands 
for  some  who  have  no  mothers.  The  children 
were  well  pleased,  and  one  little  fellow  who 
lives  two  miles  away  came  over  early  next 
morning  for  milk;  his  pants  were  finished, 
but  not  the  little  jacket  to  which  they  were 
to  be  buttoned,  but  he  had  the  pants  on, 
holding  them  up  with  both  hands. 

Now  I  have  all  who  need  it  to  wash  as 
soon  as  they  come  in,  and  really  the  washing 
and  the  blue  pants  are  quite  an  improvement. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  soon  or  how 
rapidly  the  "  young  ideas  will  begin  to  shoot,' 
but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  not  speaking 
the  language  is  a  great  obstacle ;  and  one 
reason  why  those  tribes  where  mission  and 
and  manual  labor  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, have  progressed  faster  than  this  is, 
the  children  are  not  allowed  to  talk  Indian, 
and  again  they  are  away  from  home  in- 1 
fluence. 

We  had  a  long  conversation  the  other  day  i 
with  a  gentleman  who  once  had  been  Super- 
intendent of  one  of  these  missions.  He  spoke 
encouragingly,  though  he  says  it  is  a  great 
labor  to  get  them  under  way  aright,  and  good 
results  come  slowly ;  he  knew,  however,  it 
could  be  done,  but  it  required  money,  patience, 
faith  and  time.  We  are  becoming  interested 
in  this  people,  and  I  am  getting  particularly 
interested  in  my  children  and  hope  much  for 
them.  When  the  committee  come,  I  hope 
they  will  bring  out  some  sun  bonnets  and 
apron  patterns,  and  a  pillow-case  full  of  I 
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bread,  cotton,  buttons,  tapes,  &c.  Also  a 
)t  of  fine-tooth  combs  ;  these  things  will  be 
f  great  use  to  the  poor  squaws,  and  the 
ist-named  article  will  be  a  particular 
omfort  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  poor  little 
apooses. 

Tell  H.  and  C.  I  have  named  two  little 
oys  for  them.  I  am  giving  them  English 
ames,  as  I  cannot  think  of  learning  theirs, 
have  named  several  after  Friends  in  the  East. 
Vhen  I  get  through  I  will  send  a  list. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  like  writing  to  us  often, 
setters  are  our  "  city  of  refuge  "  from  home- 
ickness  and  discouragement.  We  have  all 
een  in  excellent  health  thus  far.  The 
hildren  in  much  better  spirits  than  at  first. 
Yours  truly,  M.  B.  Lightfoot. 


SOWING  IN  HOPE. 
:  My  words  are  poor  and  weak,"  I  said,  "  they  pass 

Like  summer  wind  above  the  summer  grass. 
1  To  utter  them  seems  idle  and  in  vain  ; 

I  cannot  hopa  to  gather  them  again  ; 
1  And  yet,  impelled  by  some  deep  inward  voice, 

I  must  work  on  ;  I  have  no  other  choice. 
1  But  oh,  my  words  are  poor  and  weak,"  I  said  ; 
1  The  truth  is  quick,  the  utterance  cold  and  dead." 
!  Nay,  nay,  not  so,"  He  answered,  "  sow  thy  seed 

Unquestioning,  God  kuoweth  there  is  need. 
[  For  every  grain  of  truth  in  weakness  sown, 

He  watches  over  who  protects  His  own. 
[  Though  buried  long,  it  shall  spring  up  at  length, 

And  shake  like  Lebanon  its  fruitful  strength." 
le  said  and  left  me,  while  I  pondered  o'er 
he  holy  truths  so  often  heard  before, 
md  while  I  pondered,  unawares  their  stole 
I  strange,  sweet,  subtle  strength  through  all  my 
soul. 

rose  and  went  my  way,  and  asked  no  more 
f  words  of  mine  had  any  fruit  in  store  ; 
Content  to  drop  my  patient  seed,  although 
ly  hands  shall  never  gather  where  they  strow  ; 
leaving  the  harvest,  be  it  great  or  small, 
q  His  dear  keeping  who  is  all  in  all. 


PRESENT  DUTY. 
Thick  mists  upon  the  hills 

Toward  which  my  pathway  lies  : 
The  signals  of  a  storm 

Over  the  darkening  skies  ; 
Vainly  to  pierce  those  distant  glooms 

I  strain  my  eyes. 

But  still  about  my  feet 

The  warm,  sweet  sunshine  glows  ; 
Just  for  a  little  space 

My  way  it  clearly  shows, 
And  step  by  step,  as  I  pass  on, 

With  me  it  goes. 

It  shows  me  flowers  that  spring 

Along  earth's  dustiest  way, 
And  bids  me  work  in  thankfulness 

Beneath  its  blessed  ray  ; 
To  leave  the  future  with  my  God, 

And  live  to-day.  H.  N.  E. 

— N.  Y.  Independent. 


Selected. 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Come  stand  by  my  knee,  little  children, 

Too  weary  for  laughter  or  song, 
The  sports  of  the  day  are  all  over, 

And  evening  is  creeping  along. 
The  snow-fields  are  white  in  the  moonlight, 

The  winds  of  the  winter  are  chill, 
But  under  the  sheltering  roof-tree, 

The  fire  shineth  ruddy  and  still. 
You  sit  by  the  fire,  little  children, 

Your  cheeks  are  ruddy  and  warm  ; 
But  out  in  the  cold  of  the  winter 

Is  many  a  shivering  form. 
There  are  mothers  that  wander  for  shelter, 

And  babes  that  are  pining  for  bread  ; 
0  !  thank  the  dear  Lord,  little  children, 

From  whose  tender  hand  you  are  fed. 
Come  look  in  my  eyes,  little  children, 

And  tell  me,  through  all  the  long  day, 
Have  you  thought  of  the  Father  above  us, 

Who  guarded  from  evil  your  way  ? 
He  heareth  the  cry  of  the  sparrow, 

And  careth  for  great  and  for  small ; 
In  life  and  in  death,  littte  children, 

His  love  is  the  truest  of  all. 
Now  go  to  your  rest,  little  children, 

And  over  your  innocent  sleep, 
Unseen  by  your  visions,  the  angels 

Their  watch  through  the  darkness  shall  keep. 
Then  pray  that  the  Shepherd,  who  guideth 

The  lambs  that  He  loveth  so  well, 
May  lead  you,  in  life's  rosy  morning, 

Beside  the  still  waters  to  dwell. 

From  the  Cm  innatti  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Letter  from  United  States  Senator  Cole,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  letter  from  Senator  Corne- 
lius Cole,  of  California,  on  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration,  was  written  to  a  gentle- 
man in  San  Francisco,  and  was  furnished  to 
the  Alta  for  publication  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  27. 

Dear  Sir. — Some  of  your  remarks  about 
Chinese  immigration  are  convincing;  but  I 
can  not  indorse  all  you  say  on  that  head. 
Their  labor  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to 
us.  I  suppose  you  would  not  hire  one  unless 
you  believed  his  services  were  worth  more 
to  you  than  his  wages,  or  unless  you  were 
willing  to  exchange  your  money  for  his  labor. 
A  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  is 
reproduced  annually,  and  if  the  industry  of 
a  country  were  to  be  suspended  only  for  a  single 
year,  everything  would  go  to  destruction. 
Labor  is  the  great  reliance  of  every  civilized 
nation,  and  few  places  are  more  in  need  of  it 
than  California.  She  was  more  in  want  of  it 
formerly  than  now.  The  Chinese  have  sup- 
plied a  very  considerable  demand.  We 
should  have  lacked  many  of  the  evidences  of 
material  prosperity  we  now  possess,  but  for 
them  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  point 
to  harm  they  have  done  sufficient  to  oft-set 
the  good  they  have  effected.    They  are  cer- 
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tainly  an  industrious  and  frugal  people,  and 
posssesed  of  far  more  enterprise  than  mere 
heathen.  They  are  not  barbarians  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  word. 

It  seems  many  are  coming  to  our  coast  at 
present,  but  I  have  no  fears  of  the  State 
becoming  overrun  by  them.  The  distance 
across  the  Atlantic  is  too  great,  and  the  out- 
let on  this  side  too  extensive.  They  will  be 
apt  to  find  their  way  into  Mexico,  and  there, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  proper  home  for  this 
class  of  immigration,  and  they  will  find  it  in 
due  season.  They  possess  just  the  virtues 
which  the  Mexicans  lack.  Their  habits  of 
labor  and  thrift  would  convert  the  fertile 
wastes  of  that  country  into  gardens.  The 
Mexicans  will  not  work  ;  the  Chinese  will  not 
be  idle.  They  are  as  opposite  in  habits  as 
possible.  The  one  would  keep  that  country 
forever  poor,  the  other  speedily  enrich  it. 
Mexico,  though  abundantly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, is  noted  for  its  poverty  and  insecurity, 
and  so  it  will  remain  while  it  depends  upon 
the  Indian  and  Spanish  races  for  its  prosper- 
ity. China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  she  has 
been  made  so  by  the  industry  of  her  people. 
Of  these  people  she  can  spare  enough  to  re- 
generate Mexico  and  not  miss  them.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  natives  of  China 
transferred  to  Mexico,  would  instil  a  new 
life  to  that  country.  Of  the  two  civilizations, 
judged  by  every  test,  that  founded  by  Confu- 
cius far  surpasses  that  founded  in  the  land  of 
the  Montezumas. 

Should  the  Chinese  continue  to  pour  down 
upon  our  Pacific  coast  so  as  to  excite  the 
fears  of  our  people,  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  turn  the  tide  to  the  southward,  where 
there  is  room  and  scope  enough  for  all.  There 
is  an  unlimited  field,  fresh  for  the  exercise 
of  their  habits  of  wealth-making  and  wealth- 
preserving.  What  is  now  little  less  than  a 
dreary  waste,  would,  under  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  labor,  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

There  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  an  outlet 
upon  this  broad  Continent  for  a  portion  of 
the  pent-up  populations  of  China  and  Japan. 
Besides  Mexico,  nearly  all  of  Central  and 
South  America  is  open  to  them,  and  maukind 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  their  coming. 
The  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  world  would 
be  indefinitely  increased  thereby. 

I  cannot  sympathize  with  that  eminently 
Chinese  policy  of  excluding  from  the  uncul- 
tivated fields  of  the  New  World  any  people 
who  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  blades 
of  grass  and  ears  of  corn.  It  has  long  been 
our  proudest  boast  that  America  is  the  asylum 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  the  lands,  and  if  the 
crowded  population  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  Eu- 
rope, desire  the  privilege  of  expending  their 


labor  here,  let  them  come.    Our  immigration 
from  Europe  this  year  is  unusually  large—  , 
more  than  twenty- five  thousand  in  excess  of  | 
last  year  at  this  date.    These  tides  may  meet 
and  possibly  mingle,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  j 
the  Asiatic  portion  will  be  deflected  south*  I 
ward,  where  a  more  congenial  home  for  them  j 
can  be  found. 

I  can  remember  no  country  that  has  not  | 
been  benefited  by  legitimate  immigration.  Our  1 
own  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this.  In  j 
some  cases  we  could  have  desired  a  better  ;§ 
class  of  immigration,  but  we  have  repelled  If 
none,  and  the  general  result  has  been  advan-  •! 
tageous.  The  character  of  population,  inde-  • 
pendent  of  race,  depends  much  upon  the  }\ 
country  and  climate  in  which  thev  are  thrown;  ||S 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese,  should  lj 
their  descendants  grow  up  in  this  country,  J; 
may  conform  closely  to  our  habits  of  thinking  j 
and  acting.  Such,  at  all  events,  has  been  the<u 
case  with  every  other  race  that  has  come  to  |. 
this  country.  If,  in  that  event,  they  should  I 
claim  and  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privi* 1 
leges  of  citizenship,  no  evil  can  come  of  it.  J 
There  is  not,  as  I  can  discover,  the  least  like- 1 
lihood  that  the  native  born  Chinaman  will  B 
ever  exercise  or  claim  any  such  privilege.  j| 
He  will  never  become  an  element  in  our  poli*| 
tics  for  the  two  distinct  reasons,  that  he  could  | 
not  if  he  would,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could,  if 

But,  independent  of  this  aspect  of  the  case,  Ji 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Chinese  are,  al-l| 
most  to  a  man  skilled  in  the  production  of  t 
some  articles  of  great  importance  to  us,  which  j 
we  cannot  produce  without  them,  but  which! 
can  be  produced  by  them  probably  as  well  in* 
our  country  as  in  their  own.    This  skill,  when! 
exercised  upon  our  own  soil,  and  in  our  ownJ' 
shops,  becomes  American,  and  we  reap  the.ll 
advantage  of  it.    While  we  have  abundanceti 
of  room,  let  any  people  come  who  come  armed  I 
with  implements  of  industry  alone,  whose  arts! 
are  the  arts  of  peace  and  not  of  war,  and 
whose  aim  is  production,  and  not  destruction.! 

Truly  yours,  C.  Cole. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  CHILD. 

That  excellent  and  noble  Russian  lady,  I 
Madame  Swetchine,  once  took  the  daughter  i 
of  a  friend  to  bring  up.  In  one  of  her  let-'l 
ters  to  the  child's  mother  she  thus  speaks  oil 
her  method  of  dealing  with  her  charge,  and  . 
the]extract  contains  a  world  of  wisdom  which.! 
if  practiced  in  all  families,  would  bring  hap-.jif 
piness,  affection,  and  rapid  advancement,]) 
where  now  the  parent  sees  only  indifference! 
and  apathy  : 

"  What  she  lacks  in  common  with  all  other  I 
children,  is  self-control,  and  that  is  not  ac  i 
quired  in  a  day.    I  am  preparing  her  for  ill 
gradually.    Errors  into  which  she  fell  two  I 
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nonths  ago  would  be  impossible  for  her  to- 
iay,  because  she  herself  has  condemned  them. 
Her  faith  in  me  increases  daily.  I  court  and 
foster  it  with  all  the  skill  and  strategy  at  my 
command  ;  and  my  strategy  is  truth,  but 
truth  with  the  charm  of  perfect  unconstraint. 
...  When  I  talk  with  her,  I  never  conde- 
scend to  her ;  I  place  her  apparently  on  my 
own  level,  and  by  means  of  the  habits  which 
I  induce  her  to  form,  I  acquire  necessarily  an 
influence  which  command  and  coercion  never 
Would  have  given  me.  The  right  of  conquest 
is  not  equal  to  the  right  of  birth,  say  what 
you  will ;  and  one  must  make  one's  self  be- 
loved and  acknowledged,  instead  of  imposing 
one's  authority." 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS. 

THE  EDEN  OP  THE  NEW  NORTHWEfcT. 

I    A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times 
writes  from  Sherman,  Wyoming  territory  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road over  the  Black  hills  during  the  three 
months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
this  much  will  be  conceded  by  every  visitor  : 
that,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  sides 
and  summit  of  these  everlasting  hills  are  be- 
decked and  adorned  with  the  greatest  variety 
and  grandest  display  of  flowers  and  wild  fruits 
'  that  ever  grew  from  the  soil  of  God's  own 
country.    Every  hillside,  nook,  valley,  lawn, 
plain  and  peak,  from  early  April  until  late 
\  December,  is  gorgeously  arrayed  in  countless 
thousands  of  flowers  of  every  color,  form  and 
size,  applicable  to  the  season,  and  wearing  a 
I  smiling  beauty  to  welcome  each  dawning  day 
I  land    shining  sun.     The   higher   the  peak 
I  it  be  brighter  and  more  delicate  the  flora,  and 
iupon  the  loftiest  summits  we  gather  the  Pal- 
yfoella  Nivalis,  or  snow  plant,  and  its  fiery  red 
I brand,  the  scarlet  cockade,  the  mountain 
,lily,  red,  blue,  white,  yellow  and  violet  moss 
3  flowers;  the  purple  and  white  plume;  the 
1  large  white  tulip,  yellow  cactus,  prickly  pear, 
with  its  large  bell  flower  of  delicate  yellow 
leaf  and  purple  base;  and  the  ever-present, 
[  always-blooming  wild   parsnip  and  carrot, 
with  their  purple  and  yellow  clusters.  On 
the  plateau  and  in  the  dells  we  gather  the 
yellow  pea  blossoms,  the  yellow  flax,  purple 
and  blue  larkspur,  blue  bells,  peony,  poppy, 
hyacinth,  yellow,  red,  white,  and  tri-eoloied 
rose,  straw  berry,  sunflower,  the  while  and  pur- 
jple  sweet  pea,  Johnny-jump-up,  blue,  purple, 

■  white  and  yellow  flag,  sweet  Williams,  pinks, 
land  a  hundred  other  varieties  peculiar  only 
Ito  this  elevated  floral  garden  of  Wyoming, 
which  now  reposes  so  grandly  and  charming- 
ly in  its  cool  and  refreshing  altitude  of  8,262 
feel  above  sea  level. 
I    "1  have  now  on  my  table  a  bouquet  of 


wild  flowers  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, out  of  nearly  seventy  varieties,  compris- 
ing every  known  color  and  hue,  some  of  the 
most  delicate  formation,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing a  cluster  of  floral  beauty  that  I  never 
have  seen  equalled  by  a  like  collection  of 
cultivated  flowers  in  the  beautiful  State  of 
Louisiana.  These  flowers  will  retain  their 
freshness  of  color  and  sweet  fragrance  for  two 
weeks,  if  kept  standing  in  a  vase  filled  with 
the  pure,  soft  springwater  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  majority  of  them,  in  their  native  soil, 
bud,  blossom  and  bloom  all  summer.  I  there- 
fore claim  that  here  at  Sherman,  the  highest 
point  that  is  crossed  by  the  marvellous  con- 
tinental highway  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific;  the  highest  elevation  in  the  world 
where  a  town  is  rapidly  building  ;  where  the 
thermometer  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter 
never  reached  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and  in 
the  warmest  days  of  summer  never  marked 
eighty  degrees  above  ;  where  there  is  a  per- 
petually light  and  pure  air ;  where  decayed 
matter  emits  no  stench  ;  where  dead  animals 
dry  up  without  a  sickening  odor,  and  every 
wind  that  sweeps  from  the  snowy  range  is 
cool,  healthy  and  invigorating;  where  horses 
can  be  worked  all  summer  without  sweating, 
and  all  winter  without  blanketing  ;  where  the 
soil  is  all  a  rich  decomposed  granite,  the  rocks, 
beautiful  in  their  towering  grandeur,  all  a 
granite,  gneiss,  and  limestone,  interspersed 
with  precious  stones  of  silica,  chalcedony, 
quartz,  felspar,  topaz,  agate,  mica,  talc,  horn- 
blende and  serpentine  ;  where  the  springs  boil 
up  thepurest,  softest,  coldest  water;  where, scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  but  in  plain  view,  are 
numerous  ledges  of  quartz,  which  time  and 
capital  will  soon  develope  into  rich  leads  of 
gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  iron  and  copper, 
and  where  everything  that  grow  s,  lives  Or  lays, 
assumes  a  grandeur  not  attained  by  any  like 
species  in  a  lower  altitude,  is,  1  claim,  the 
Eden  of  the  new  Northwest,  and  the  only 
pleasant  abiding  place  for  the  city  invalid 
during  the  sickly  dog-days  in  your  little  BUD- 
scorched  world  eight  thousand  feet  k  low  u>." 

"couldn't,  'cos  he  bung  bo!" 
Leaning  idly  over  the  fence,  Q   few  days 
since,  we  noticed  a  little  four-year  old  "  lord 

of  creation,"  amusing  himself  in  the  grass  by 
watching  the  frolicsome  flight  of  birds,  which 
wore  playing  around  him.  At  Length  a  bobo- 
link perched  himself  upon  n  drooping  bough 
of  an  apple-trco,  which  extended  to  within  a 
tew  yards  of  the  place  where  the  urchin  sat. 
and  maintained  his  position,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  close  proximity  to  one  whom 
birds  usually  consider  a  dangerous  neighbor* 
The  boy  seemed  astonished  at  his  imprudence  : 
and,  after  regarding  him  sttadily  tor  a  min- 
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ute  or  two,  obeying  the  instinct  of  bis  baser 
part,  be  picked  up  a  stone  lying  at  bis  feet, 
and  was  preparing  to  throw  it,  steadying 
himself  carefully  for  a  good  aim.  The  little 
arm  was  reached  backward  without  alarming 
the  bird,  and  Bob  was  within  an  inch  of  dam- 
age ;  when  lo  !  his  throat  was  swelled  and 
forth  came  nature's  plea :  "  A-link— a-link 
—a  1-i-n-k,  Bob  o  link,  Bob-o-link!  a-no-weet, 
a-no-weet!  I  know  it— I  know  it!  a-link— 
a-link!  don't  throw  it!  throw  it,  throw  it," 
etc. ;  and  he  didn't.  Slowly  the  little  arm 
subsided  to  its  natural  position,,  and  the  de- 
spised stone  dropped.  The  minstrel  charmed 
the  murderer.  We  heard  the  songster 
through  and  watched  his  unharmed  flight,  as 
did  the  boy  with  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
Anxious  to  hear  an  expression  of  the  little 
fellow's  feelings,  we  approached  him  and  in- 
quired : 

"Why  didn't  you  stone  him,  my  boy? 
You  might  have  killed  him  and  carried  him 
home." 

The  poor  little  fellow  looked  up  doubtmgly, 
as  though  he  suspected  our  meaning,  and 
with  an  expression  of  half  shame  and  half  sor- 
row, he  replied  : 

"  Could  n't,  'cos  he  sung  so  !" 

Dear  little  boys,  dou't  stone  the  birds  ! 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Absence  from  the  city  during  a  good  portion  of 
Sixth  and  Seventh  months  prevented  publication 
of  the  review  for  Sixth  mo.  at  the  accustomed  time. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER 

SIXTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature  of  6th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

for  each  year. 


ETC. 
1868.  18 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  6th 
month  for  the  past  eiyhty  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1828-1831    

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  


13  days. 
1  " 

8  " 
8  " 

10  days. 

1  " 

7  " 
12  44 

30  " 

30  44 

1868. 

1869. 

72.00  deg. 

73.62  deg. 

54.50  " 
4.37  in. 

92.00  44 
54.00  44 
5.58  in. 

914 

1025 

71.62  deg. 
77.00  44 
64.00  44 


rain.  1868.  1869. 

Total  quantity  for  the  first 

six  months  of  each  year     26.31  26.27 
But  little  to  remark  for  Sixth  month  except  call- 
ing attention  to  the  unusual  uniformity  in  almost 
every  respect  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  and  the  increase  of  111  deaths. 

7th  mo.  1,  1869.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue  what 
it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence  of  virtue  to 
look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent  with, 
and  very  often  strengthened  by  entire  sub- 
serviency to  it. 

ITEMS. 

Oregon  Lumber. — The  lumber  resources  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  abundant.  Dense  forests  of  the 
finest  fir,  spruce  and  cedar  grow  upon  the  coast 
range  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  and  best  quali- 
ty of  timber  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  back  of  the  town  of  Astoria  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent forest  of  spruce  and  yellow  fir  that  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nature  has 
done  everything  to  make  the  forest  of  timber  along 
the  Columbia  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  lumber- 
man, the  finest  of  timber  being  handy  to  shipping, 
and  as  there  is  fine  water  power  on  all  the  small 
streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia,  lumber  can 
be  manufactured  very  cheap.  The  bottom  lands 
along  the  river  are  also  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  vine,  maple,  alder,  cedar,  ash  and  cottouwood. 
— Alta  Californian. 

In  a  printing  office  at  Gosport,  Ind.,  is  a  blind 
compositor.  His  average  day's  work  is  five  thou- 
sand ems,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has  set  from 
seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand.  His  letter  is 
distributed  for  him  and  his  copy  is  read  by  his 
partner. 

Paste  that  will  keep  a  Year. — Dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  When 
cold,  stir  in  as  much  fiour  as  will  give  it  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  being  particular  to  beat  up 
all  the  lumps  ;  stir  in  as  much  powdered  rosin  as 
will  lie  on  a  dime,  and  throw  in  half  a  dozen  cloves 
to  give  a  pleasant  odor.  Have  on  the  fire  a  teacup 
of  boiling  water,  pour  the  fiour  mixture  into  it,  stir- 
ring well  all  the  time.  In  a  very  few  miuutes  it 
will  be  the  consistency  of  mush.  Pour  it  into  an 
earthen  or  china  vessel ;  let  it  cool ;  lay  a  cover  on, 
and  put  in  a  cool  place.  When  needed  for  use, 
take  out  a  portion  and  soften  it  with  warm  water. 
Paste  thus  made  will  last  twelve  months.  It  is 
better  than  gum,  as  it  does  not  gloss  the  paper, 
and  can  be  written  on. 

The  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  increased  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  since  the 
introduction  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
into  the  lake*.  Fogs  as  dense  as  those  of  Paris, 
have  been  observed  in  districts  where,  heretofore, 
rain  has  hardly  ever  fallen. 

The  Block  of  Rose  Alabaster  Marble  recently 
discovered  at  the  Emporium  Romanum  in  Rome, 
has  been  entirely  unearthed,  and  is  found  to  meas- 
ure 3532  cubic  feet.  Four  columns  of  African  mar- 
ble, measuring  82  feet  in  length,  have  also  been 
unearthed. 

Illinois,  it  is  reported,  works  up  4,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  every  year,  employing  3500  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  divided  among  130  mills. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WISDOM,  POWER  AND 
GOODNESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  PARENT. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  356.) 

All  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations 
become,  when  incorporated  as  they  are  in  my 
constitution,  the  foundation  for  a  true  and.sub- 
tantial  faith  in  God  and  his  providence.  We 
cannot  have  faith  at  will :  there  must  be  a 
basis  for  it.  It  is  a  truth,  that  "  by  grace  are 
we  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  our- 
selves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  But  the  gift  of 
faith  must  harmonize  with  our  consciousness, 
or  we  cannot  receive  it.  These  facts  and  con- 
iderations,  manifesting  His  love,  mercy,  kind- 
J'Jness  and  care  over  every  thing,  and  all  sen- 
'  tient  existences  we  any  where  see  or  know  of, 
give  us  ground  for  faith  to  believe  that  He 
will  do  as  much  for  us,  and  that  we  will  be 
rtJable  to  receive  his  saving  grace,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  knowledge  of  His  will,  an  injunction 
to  obey  it,  and  ability  to  perform,  it.  Here  is 
the  whole  matter:  Obedience  to  the  manifested 
will  of  God.  "The  grace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men,  teaching  them  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  the  world's  lusts,  they  should  live  Soberly, 
righteously  ami  godly  in' (his  present  world".'' 

All  this  beautifully  harmonizes.  This  saying 
grace  being  the  manifest  imparting  of  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  will  oi  God,  accompanied 
>y  an  injunction  to  obey  it,  and  an  ability  to 
Fulfil  all  its  requirements.    Nevertheless,  bo 


one  will  experience  the  benefits  of  this  saving 
grace,  or  know  salvation,  who  does  not  com- 
ply with  his  part,  by  strict  watchfulness,  and 
yielding  faithful  obedience  to  every  manifested 
duty. 

Now,  I  have  noted  these  things  as  they  have 
presented  while  writing,  and  as  they  and  a 
vast  variety  of  corresponding  beliefs  exist 
abidingly  in  my  consciousness,  constituting  a 
part  of  myself  as  an  accountable  being,  it 
would  be  impossible  that  I  could  be  without 
them  and  be  myself. 

The  impress  arising  from  the  facts  and  con- 
siderations of  the  immediate  presence  of  God 
in  everything,  of  His  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
love,  mercy,  truth  and  justice,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  when  - 
ever they  are  required, — first  in  organic  mat- 
ter, causing  it  to  assume  all  the  variations 
adapting  it  to  His  multiplied  purposes  and 
the  mosl  wise  and  benevolent  ends;  then  in 

the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  there  are  higher 
and  stronger  evidences  of  all  those,  and  still 
higher  ami  stronger  in  the  animal.  —  becomes 
in  me  the  foundation  of  an  unshaken  faith 
that  He  is  equally  as  kind,  to  say  the  least, 
to  His  last,  highest  and  nohlcst  work,  Man. 
and  that  He  will  guide  and  care  tor  him.  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  purposes  of  his  being, 
as  simply,  as  unceasingly,  and  as  perloctly,  M 
He  does  any  other  animals,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  man's  bring  obedient  fo  tr/mt  t> 
manifested  to  him. 
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"God  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not 

pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury :  In  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjur'd,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And  ere  one  flow'ry  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  Truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  Soul  is  God. 

Happy,  who  walks  with  Him  !  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flavor  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade,  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 

His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived 

Makes  all  still  fairer.    As  with  Him  no  scene 

Is  dreary,  so  with  Him  all  seasons  please." 

Cowper. 

Man  being  endowed  with  a  higher  capacity, 
he  is  capable  of  a  higher  inspiration  and  reve- 
lation ; — that  is,  of  recognizing  and  giving  a 
more  elevated  and  more  Divine  interpretation 
to  the  spiritual  impressions  made  upon  his 
consciousness ;  and  as  he  is  faithfully  obedient 
to  these  manifestations,  his  spiritual  concep- 
tions become  more  and  more  quickened  and 
pure,  till  he  becomes  able  to  comprehend,  and 
does  comprehend,  the  whole  mind  and  will  of 
God  concerning  him,  and  to  be  clothed  with 
[or  led  by]  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every  thing 
needful  for  him  to  know  is  clearly  manifested 
to  him. 

From  the  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness  of 
God,  it  is  incontrovertibly  deduced,  and  all 
experience  confirms  the  truth,  that  every 
duty  required  of  man  is  made  clearly  mani- 
fest to  him  through  his  consciousness,  by  the 
Light  of  God,  or  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  he  is 
watchful  and  faithful;  and  this  manifestation 
is  always  accompanied  by  ability  to  fulfil 
every  requisition.  In  what  particular  way 
this  ability  may  be  furnished,  is  a  matter  of 
no  consideration  whatever.  The  fact  of  its 
existence  is  the  great  point.  It  is  a  "  good 
gift,"  and  we  therefore  know  it  comes  from 
God,  the  alone  Source  of  Good ;  and  we  are 
called  upon  by  gratitude  to  give  Him  the 
glory,  honor  and  thanks  which  are  His  due. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  great  point,  although  sometimes 
in  figurative  language.  It  was  preached  to 
Adam  before  he  transgressed,  and  repeated  to 
Cain  and  to  every  intelligent  member  of  the 
human  family  since  to  the  present  day.  "It 
is  shown  unto  thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good, 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  "  Thou  wilt 
keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  heart  is 
staid  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee" 
The  whole  of  the  incomparable  Sermon  on  the 


Mount  recognizes  and  sustains  the  same  glo- 
rious truth.    It  is  incontrovertible. 

Much,  however,  as  I  love  and  value  the 
Scriptures,  and  great  as  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  comfort  I  derive  from  them,  any  portion 
or  interpretation  of  them  which  does  not  har- 
monize with  this  reverential  consciousness  of 
Deity  and  His  attributes,  which  is  impressed, 
as  I  believe,  by  God  Himself  upon  my  spir- 
itual being,  is  of  no  moment,  or  value,  or  con- 
sideration to  me  whatever.  I  see  portrayed  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  experience  of  holy  men 
of  old,  and  particularly  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  highest  convic- 
tions or  conceptions  which  have  been  revealed 
to  my  consciousness,  in  corresponding  truths 
and  convictions  there  recorded.  The  other 
parts  I  leave,  as  not  needed  by  me,  and  giving 
me  no  concern  whatever.  This  I  regard  as 
fulfilling  the  wise  and  comprehensive  injunc- 
tion of  Geo.  Fox  to  "  Mind  the  Light." 

Every  appetite,  every  desire,  every  affec- 
tion, and  every  capacity  for  enjoyment  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  is  good  in  itself — is  a 
good  gift  of  a  wise  Providence ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  kept  under  the  regulating  and  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  same  wise  and  good  Provi-  ] 
dence,  shown  us  by  the  illuminations  of  His 
Spirit.  The  possession  of  any  faculty  or  j 
talent,  is  God's  permission  to  occupy  it ;  but 
always  in  harmony  with  His  requirements. 
He  must  be  held  pre-eminent  in  all  things. 
His  will  must  be  our  delight.  The  heart  must 
be  kept  watchfully  devoted  to  Him.  His 
language,  which  must  be  obeyed  in  order  to 
know  peace,  is,  to  every  one,  "  My  son,  or  my 
daughter,  give  Me  thy  heart."  With  obedi- 
ence to  this  request,  a  harmonious  condition 
of  consciousness  is  constantly  maintained, 
which  is  the  "  peace"  that  attends  "  the  work 
of  righteousness."  In  watchful  attention  to 
this  consciousness  is  the  voice  heard,  saying, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,"  when  we 
turn  to  the  .right  hand,  or  when  we  would 
turn  to  the  left. 

When  any  gratification  becomes  too  en- 
grossing, so  as  to  interfere  with  other  duties, 
injure  the  health  or  usefulness,  or  disturb  the 
harmonious  condition  of  our  consciousness  in 
any  manner,  it  should  be  immediately  relin- 
quished ;  and  if  we  heed  our  consciousness, 
and  it  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  we  shall  al- 
ways find  that  an  intelligent  demand  for  this 
relinquishment  is  there  made. 

All  that  is  needed  in  order  to  please  God  t 
and  obtain  salvation  is  humbly  and  faithfully 
to  live  up,  day  by  day,  to  the  higher  convic-'f 
tions  of  right  and  duty,  as  manifested  to  ourl  g 
watchful  consciousness.  When  man  becomes  {, 
as  passively  obedient  to  the  Divine  impres-  e 
sions  on  his  consciousness  as  other  animals  are  \  \ 
to  their  instincts,  he  will  be  as  certainly  and 
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Unerringly  led  as  they  are.  He  will  be  pre- 
served, not  only  from  all  sin,  but  from  all 
evil,  as  Noah  and  Lot  were;  that  is,  from 

.  every  thing  which  would  not  be  best  for  him, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  and 
purposes  in  regard  to  him,  spiritually  and 
physically;  for,  in  a  state  of  obedience,  being 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  a  sensitive  en- 
lightened consciousness,  a  disturbance  would 
exist,  and  be  immediately  perceived,  in  every 
condition  or  position  which  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  Mind,  or  in  any  man- 
lier not  safe  and  best  for  him ;  and  he  would 
be  favored  not  to  know  peace  until  in  a  place 
of  safety.  Thus  is  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
always  round  about  them  that  love  Him  and 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him:  they  are  always 

it  in  His  keeping,  and  always  safe.    To  him, 
and  to  His  justice,  goodness,  love  and  mercy, 

I  as  I  have  before  asserted,  I  am  favored  to  feel 
perfectly  willing  to  trust  myself — my  all-^dn 
.  life  and  in  death. 

One  other  subject  presents,  which  has  been 

'fl  partially  touched  upon,  but  I  will  explain 

:    my  meaning  more  fully. 

I  A  religion  is  needed  among  men  in  which 
:  they  can  have  a  basis  for  their  faith.  They 

5  I  manifestly  are  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
|    satisfied  with  an  educational,  traditional,  or 
I  Scriptural  faith,  which  is  all  that  is  proposed 
to' them.    It  does  not  and  cannot  satisfy  an 
enlightened  soul.    Neither  can  we  have  faith 
at  will,  or  of  ourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 
5  j  and  He  always  bestows  it  in  harmony  with 
« I  His  nature  and  with  existing  realities.  He 
i  I  does  not  inspire  us  with  a  faith  which  posi- 
J  tively  contradicts  our  reason,  such  as  to  be- 

I I  lieve  we  are  somewhere  else  than  where  we 
'  I  know  we  are.  It  is  impossible.  True  reli- 
H  gion  must  be  simple; — it  must  be  plain,  it 
o'l  must  be  reasonable,  and  it  must  admit;  of 
!il  being  tested  by  consciousness  as  a  basis  of 
E|  true  faith.  In  all  other  departments  in  which 
]  belief  is  required,  experimental  evidence  is 
I  attainable  by  enlightened  research,  to  attest 

l|  its  truth  wherever  any  doubt  may  exist ;  and 
s,  ■  certainly  this  cannot  be  less  the  case,  nor  is  it,  in 
■  the  highest  of  all  concernments,  those  which  af- 

I  feet  the  welfare  and  eternal  interests  of  thesoul. 
I'l  Spiritual  influences  and  instincts  are  no 
S|l  less  realities  and  powers  than  any  which  come 
il  l  under  the  cognizance  of  the  external  senses, 
iij  No  force  is   superior  to   spirit- force.  All 

^  the  great  powers  in  the  universe,  producing 
the  great  round  of  mighty  influences,  since 
Iff  their  Author  and  Controller  is  a  Spirit, 
lei  are  spirit  in  action,  or  spirit-forces.  The 
■'Spirit  of  God  is  a  power,  and  all  His  mL 
ifljl tributes  are  spirit- forces,  the  full  and  vasi 
psl  efficiency  of  which  few  (comparatively)  know, 
rtl  because  few  believe  for  waul,  of  a.  living  faith 
Hill »  which  possesses  a  true  foundation. 


Nothing  is  knewn  to  us  by  its  abstract,  in- 
herent nature.  Matter  is  known  to  us  by  its 
properties  alone :  its  inherent  or  abstract 
nature  is  wholly  concealed.  So  it  is  with  at- 
traction. The  same  is  true  of  Heat,  Light, 
Electricity,  Magnetism;  —  everything  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  :  they  are  known 
only  by  their  properties,  qualities,  capacities 
of  influencing  and  being  influenced,  and 
affect  those  senses  through  which  we  hold 
communication  with  the  external  world,  thus 
revealing  themselves  to  us. 

Speaking  with  deep,  heartfelt  reverence, 
the  corresponding  fact  exists  in  relation  to 
Deity.  He  is  known  to  us  only  by  His  at- 
tributes. But  then  we  reverence,  love,  and 
adore  Him  as  the  embodiment  of  these  at- 
tributes— the  Giver  of  all  good.  He  reveals 
Himself  through  these  attributes,  by  impres- 
sing them  upon  the  soul,  and  thereby  impart- 
ing to  it  their  nature.  As  an  instance :  He 
imparts  the  impress  of  truth  to  the  soul, 
which  brings  it  into  a  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  of  course  so  far  to  know  God  ;  and  with 
this  knowledge  of  truth  He  imparts  also  an 
intelligent  admonition  to  obey  all  its  require- 
ments, or  to  act  in  harmony  with  its  nature, 
at  the  same  time  affording  conscious  requisite 
ability  to  obey  the  injunction.  Through 
willing  obedience  to  these  manifestations,  the 
spiritual  perceptions  become  more  and  more 
refined  and  acute;  the  field  widens  in  which 
the  ramifications  of  the  principle  of  truth  ex- 
tends its  influences  through  the  correspond- 
ingly increased  delicacy  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  Divine  perceptions  in  thesoul,  until, 
so  far  as  it  respects  truth,  it  approaches  nearer 
andnearerthe  Divine  Nature.  This  obedience 
to  truth,  through  the  Power  which  accom- 
panies its  impress,  and  is  thus  made  known 
to  the  soul,  saves  it  from  all  departure  from 
it,  and  from  all  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  every  form  of  a  departure  from  it,  and 
hence  such  soul  has  experienced  true  salva- 
tion, and  knows  the  power  and  grace  of  God 
whereby  it  was  saved. 

And  the  same  Saving  Power  is  a  Redeeming 
Power;  so  thai  when  one  who  has  departed  from 
the  government  of  truth  ('onus  humbly  and 
faithfully  to  yield  obedience  to  its  iufluence 
upon  his  soul  in  all  things,  he  i>  brought  back 

again  into  the  Divine  harmony  and  favor: — 
he  has  thus  experienced  redemption  from  sin 
through  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  and 
knows  salvation,  and  that  Ids  Saviour  and 
Reedeemer  livoth  : — the  Wisdom  of  God  and 
the  Power  of  God. 

As  it  is  with  Truth,  so  is  it  with  all 
the  attributes   of   Deity,    Love,  Merer, 

Justice,  Purity,  Holiness,  and  every  one  of 
the  Divine  attributes  by  which  the  soul 
is  capable  of  being  impressed  or  influenced 
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It  is  the  same  with  all  of  them.  By  the  im- 
press of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  it  the  soul  is 
brought  into  their  nature,  and  is  thus  made 
to  know  them,  and  consequently  to  know  God ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  accompanied 
by  an  injunction  to  obey  them,  and  ability  to 
do  so  always ;  and  by  strict  obedience  to  all 
their  dictates  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul  be- 
come more  and  more  refined  ;  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  is  enlarged ;  the  soul,  besides 
experiencing  all  the  positive  joys  they  impart, 
is  saved  from  the  consequences  of  every  form 
of  a  departure  from  them,  or  is  redeemed 
through  repentance,  and  a  return  to  obedience 
when  it  has  departed,  and  has  thus  experienced 
true  salvation  and  redemption  through  the 
mercy,  grace,  and  power  of  God. 

A  person  whose  soul  is  thus  circumstanced, 
living  up  humbly,  reverently  and  faithfully, 
day  by  day,  to  his  highest  conceptions  of  the 
requirements  of  all  those  attributes,  or  to  the 
most  pure  and  elevated  interpretation  which 
he  can  give  to  the  impressions  of  them  upon 
his  consciousness,  is  clothed  with  or  governed 
by  the  attributes  of  God  ;  he  is  a  manifestation 
of  God,  or  "  God  manifest "  in  man  ;  he  is 
"  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"— he  is  "  a  son  of 
God." 

All  this  is  to  be  learned,  experienced,  and 
practiced  within,  by  careful  and  constant  at- 
tention to  our  individual  consciousness,  which 
has  its  laws  of  disturbances  and  influences, 
and  its  capacities  for  discipline,  regulation, 
advancement,  and  purification.  And  it  is  to 
this  great  field  of  labor  we  must  look  for 
spiritual  and  religious  advancement  in  the 
bum  an  family.  And  this,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  or  true  Quakerism ; 
all  being  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  in- 
junction of  George  Fox  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  "Mind  the  Light;"  or  the 
still  more  concise  one  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
"Watch." 

I  shall  close  with  the  solemn  prayer  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  which  I  can  truly  say 
contains  the  sincere  and  earnest  cravings  of 
my  heart  also.  "  Oh  God !  who  art  the  Truth ! 
make  me  one  with  Thee  in  everlasting  love  ! 
I  am  oftimes  weary  of  reading,  and  weary  of 
hearing,  [and  weary  of  writing] :  In  Thee 
alone  is  the  sum  of  niy  desire !  Let  every 
teacher  be  silent !  Let  the  whole  creation  be 
dumb  before  Thee :  and  do  Thou  only  speak 
unto  my  soul !" 


"  Humility,  the  fairest,  loveliest  flower, 
That  grew  in  Paradise,  and  the  first  that  died, 
Has  rarely  flourished  since  in  mortal  soil. 
It  is  so  frail,  so  delicate  a  thing — ■ 
'Tis  gone,  if  it  but  look  upon  itself ; 
And  she  who  ventures  to  believe  it  her's, 
Proves  by  that  single  thought  she  has  it  not." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay." 

To  the  Editors: — In  the  16th  number  o 
your  present  volume,  S.  K.  E.  asks  if  thos< 
who  cannot  conscientiously  take  an  oath,  cail 
consistently  administer  one  to  others.  I  coulc 
at  once  have  said  no  to  this  inquiry,  but,  be  j 
ing  in  such  matters  only  an  observer,  I  pre 
ferred  waiting  for  an  answer  from  some  one 
who  had  occupied  a  position  which  would  en 
able  him  to  give  a  reply  based  upon  experience 
I  have  therefore  looked  with  interest  each 
week  for  some  notice  of  the  inquiry,  and  wai 
gratified  by  the  remarks  of  M.,  on  page  325 

In  refering  to  the  "administration  of  oaths,' 
as  brought  into  view  by  S.  K.  E.,  M.  simph) 
gives  his  experience,  by  which  those  who  art! 
similarly  situated  may  be  instructed,  and  alsc  1 
encouraged  to  be  faithful  to  the  secret  imprest 
sions  of  duty  with  which  they  may  be  favored  I 
and  against  which  they  may,  perhaps,  now  b<f 
striving. 

The  writer  of  the  first  article  says  his  at 
tention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  some  o 
his  young  friends,  whose  official  duty  it  is  U'\ 
administer  an  oath,  as  prescribed  bylaw.  Carl 
we  not  perceive  that  the  "Swift  Witness  foii 
Truth"  is  working  in  the  minds  of  these  youn^i 
men,  who,  if  they  will  examine  into  the  feel 
ing  which  prompted  the  inquiry,  and  heed  thd 
restrictions  which  may  be  placed  upon  them 
will  find  their  yea  must  be  yea,  and  their  nay, ; 
nay,  and  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  thes« 
cometh  of  evil.  They  will  no  longer  be  doubt  ? 
ful  as  to  the  propriety  of  being  accessory  tc j 
this  evil  in  others. 

There  are  in  .the  annals  of  our  religious 
Society  some  interesting  accounts  of  highly 
gifted  men,  who  had  selected  the  profession  oi 
law  as  the  one  for  them  to  pursue,  but,  find  :! 
ing  that  some  things  connected  with  theiii 
official   duties  conflicted  with  the  sense  o: 
right  that  was  secretly  impressed  upon  theim  | 
minds,  they  relinquished  all  their  prospective!  j 
worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  and  became!  \ 
consistent  and  useful  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  An  Observer. 

7th  mo.,  1869. 


MENTAL  FORCE. 

t 

BY  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR. 

There  is  a  quality  in  human  nature,  or  per-f 
haps  a  combination  of  qualities,  which  we  are] 
accustomed  to  designate  as  mental  force.  Il 
marks  the  man  of  power,  and  to  a  large  ex-j 
tent  explains  his  history.  It  is  that  in  him! 
which  is  the  source  of  what  proceeds  from 
him. 

This  force  evidently  does  not  consist  merelyj 
in  the  presence  of  good  ideas,  or  the  posses  1 
sionofgood  feelings,  since  many  men  navel 
both,  without  anything  like  a  proportionate 
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degree  of  force.  Their  ideas  and  feelings  never 
connect  themselves  with  any  effective  display 
<lof  human  power.     They  are  feeble  men, 
*  easily  discouraged  and  easily  jostled  from 
their  course. 

What,  then,  is  this  force  ?    Its  most  char- 
acteristic feature  is  expressed  by  the  term 
'fit decision,  by  which  we  mean  a  resolute  and 
ne  determined  purpose — a  concentrated,  earnest, 
en-  and  energetic  will,  prompt  in  action,  fixed 
in  position,  and  intensely  impulsive  and  per- 
sistent in  execution.    Those  who  have  beeu 
distinguished  as  men  of  great  force  have  given 
«  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  corresponding 
strength  of  will.    This  is  their  radical  ele- 
ment.   Add  to  this  large  comprehension,  and 
an  also  a  set  of  circumstances  suitable  to  task 
h  and  develop  their  whole  power,  and  such  men 
are  quite  sure  to  make  their  mark  upon  the 
"  world. 

The  body  as  the  physical  organism  of  ac- 
tion, when  placed  under  the  government  of 
such  a  commander,  is  worth  four  times  as 

:  if  much  as  it  would  be  if  crippled  and  enfeebled 
by  a  languid  and  lifeless  will.  It  will  be 
made  to  do  all  it  can  do.  The  intellectual 
powers  will  be  strung  up  to  a  high  degree  of 

n$  tension,  finding  their  luxury  in  the  tasks  of 
life,  and  demanding  those  tasks  to  keep  them 
contented  and  quiet.  Faith  in  one's  self,  com- 
bined with  self-reliance,  and  originality,  and 
inventiveness  in  the  modes  of  action,  qualifies 
the  man  of  force  to  confront  and  overcome 
difficulties.  He  does  not  frighten  his  capaci- 
ties or  debilitate  his  energies  with  the  timidi- 
ties of  doubt.  He  has  real  pluck.  He  can 
"  fight  it  out  on  this  line  all  summer."  He 
never  croaks  over  possible  failure,  and  never 
expects  it.  Success  is  his  watchword.  Can- 
not is  a  term  not  to  be  found  in  his  mental 
lexicography,    i"  can  and  I  will — these  are 

of  the  words  most  natural  to  his  lips. 

sir  History  abundantly  testifies  to  the  immense 
power  of  such  men  in  the  social  system.  Oth- 
ers feel  their  presence,  and  borrow  from  them 
i  large  part  of  their  inspiration.  Who  are 
the  persons  that  start  and  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  human  society  ;  turn  the  currents  of 
public  opinion  ;  stimulate  the  enterprise  and 
wake  up  the  activity  of  others ;  project  and 
perseveringly  pursue  needed  reforms  among 
men  ;  and,  in  fact,  carry  the  world  upon  their 
shoulders?  Who  are  the  men  that  are  felt 
5U  earth  as  a  living  force  in  human  affairs? 

x,  Who  are  the  actors  that  bring  to  pass  great 
results,  and  in  critical  periods  embody  the 
whole  philosophy  Of  an  epoch  in  their  own 
persona]  history?  They  are  not  simply  your 
tnen  of  mere  thought — your  library  men, "who 
luiow  how  tO  spout,  Greek  and  Latin;  hn( 
hoy  are  men  of  intense  executive  power  (h:il 
kind  of  power  which  gives  social  life  ami  ae- 


tivity  to  their  thoughts.  This  is  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristic.  Their  ideas  are  work- 
ing ideas,  and  they  are  always  sure  to  make 
them  work.  He  who  has  this  power  in  him 
has  a  grand  outfit  for  the  practical  business 
of  life.  His  intellectual  capacities  may  be 
comparatively  moderate,  yet  he  will  make 
them  do  their  best,  and  angels  can  do  no 
more.  Human  life  is  so  constituted  that 
force  is  needed  everywhere  and  by  every  man. 
A  common  day  laborer  wants  a  certain  de- 
gree of  this  quality  with  which  to  drive  his 
muscles.  The  young  man  who  is  just  starting 
out  in  the  world,  and  has  his  own  future  to 
make,  must  have  this  quality,  or  life  will  be 
to  him  a  failure.  The  merchant  must  stand 
behind  his  business,  and  press  it  forward  with 
a  steady  and  powerful  hand.  The  scholar 
must  hold  his  powers  sternly  to  their  task. 
The  commander  of  armies  must  have  his 
plan,  and  then  he  must  have  an  energy  of 
will  commensurate  with  the  plan.  The  re- 
former must  be  strong  in  himself,  or  he  will 
never  properly  do  his  work.  The  Christian, 
alike  in  the  culture  of  his  own  heart  and  in 
his  labor  for  others,  whether  acting  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  or  in  the  most  private 
walks  of  life,  needs  to  be  a  man  of  persistent 
and  steady  will.  God,  indeed,  has  so  arranged 
the  whole  system  of  things  that  this  type  of 
will  is  a  cardinal  desideratum  to  every  man, 
in  every  sphere,  and  for  every  good  purpose. 

This  force,  though  in  part  a  gift  of  Nature, 
like  all  other  things  pertaining  to  humanity, 
is  also  in  part  a  matter  of  discipline  and  cul- 
ture. Men  can,  if  they  will,  whip  up  their 
powers  and  habituate  them  to  the  law  of  in- 
tense action  ;  or  they  can  fall  into  the  habit 
of  a  torpid  and  inefficient  mode  of  life,  dodg- 
ing its  proper  work,  and  contenting  t! 
selves  with  indolence  and  inactivity.  N  i 
mind  is  so  badly  constituted  by  Nature  that 
it  may  not  make  large  additions  to  what  V 
ture  gives.  What  a  man  is  will  depend  n.  I 
altogether  upon  what  God  made  him.  but  in 
part,  at  least,  upon  what  he  chooses  to  make 
himself.  Every  one  is  a  sort  of  second  ci 
tor  of  his  own  being,  building  upon  the  first 
creation,  and  adding  to  its  power.  Gifts  and 
their  une,  united,  hence,  form  the  real  meas- 
urement of  each  man's  lite — not  gifts  alone, 
but  gifts  improved  by  the  addition  of  use. 
To  this  principle  mental  force  is  no  exception. 
We,  hence,  present,  the  following  motto  for 
the  reader  to  reduce  to  practice:  Be  n'f/A/, 
and  then  be  what  you  are  with  all  your  tniyht. 
Independent. 

Ciikistianity  gains  more  by  the  removal 
of  degrading  errors,  thM  by  armies  of  mis- 
sionaries. Who  would  carry  With  them  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
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BORROWING  TROUBLES. 

That  was  sensible  advice  which  was  given 
to  the  young  bear,  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
walk.  "Shall  I,"  said  he,  "  move  my  right 
front  paw  first,  or  my  left,  or  the  two  front 
paws  first,  or  the  two  hind  ones,  or  all  tour  at 
once,  or  how?"  The  old  she-bear  came  to  his 
relief  with  the  advice,  "  Leave  off  thinking 
and  walk." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  predicament  of  the  young  bear ; 
to  involve  themselves  in  needless  complexities, 
by  trumping  up  imaginary  difficulties,  or  by 
timorously  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
There,  are  some  who  appear  to  take  pleasure 
in  casting  a  dismal  horoscope  of  their  lot ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  suffer,  more 
or  less,  from  dangers  and  perplexities,  from 
trials  or  sorrows,  which  have  no  real  existence. 

As  a  general  thing,  one  who  is  over- anxious 
about  doubtful  duties,  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
shirking  present  and  plain  duties.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  duty  of  the  present  moment 
cannot  be  discerned.  If  that  is  done,  it  be- 
comes a  torch,  throwing  light  on  the  duty 
next  at  hand 

In  every  department  of  life,  the  habit  of 
borrowing  trouble  is  found  crippling  action 
and  sound  thought.  In  religious  experience 
it  is  often  a  hindrance.  Its  victim,  while  neg- 
lecting palpable  duties,  bemoans  his  present 
condition,  and  laments  that  he  has  not  the 
emotion  which  he  should  like  to  have,  and 
torments  himself  with  doubts  and  fears.  And 
more  devout  faith,  would  lead  him  to  walk 
cheerfully,  and  step  by  step,  his  appointed 
path,  and  to  believe  that  the  merciful  power 
which  had  upheld  him  hitherto,  would  shield 
him  to  the  end. — British  Friend. 


LIFE  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  open 
complaint  and  secret  discontent  is  the  appa- 
rent inequality  of  the  human  lot  in  life.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  are  pointed  to  the  outward 
differences  so  palpable  to  all.  Wealth  and 
poverty,  health  and  sickness,  education  and 
ignorance,  ability  and  feebleness,  success  and 
failure,  certainly  present  very  opposite  ap- 
pearances ;  but  that  they  are  either  the  fixed 
and  inevitable  lot  of  those  who  now  possess 
them,  or  that  they  are  themselves  the  true 
elements  of  life's  happiness  or  misery,  are 
erroneous,  though  very  prevalent  ideas.  The 
truth  that  ought  to  be  impressed  on  every 
mind,  and  especially  upon  the  young,  both  to 
prevent  repining,  and  to  animate  the  energies 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  is  that  life  is  what  we 
make  it.  Two  men  stand  side  by  side,  gazing 
on  the  same  scene  in  nature.  To  one,  who 
has  a  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  it  re- 
veals only  beauty  and  gladness ;  while  to  the 


other,  gloomy  and  sad,  the  whole  scene  is 
spread  over  with  a  leaden  pall.  It  is  our  own 
state  of  mind  that  creates  for  us,  even  Nature 
herself,  and  paints  the  same  scene  in  beauty 
or  in  gloom. 

Still  more  is  our  social  world  what  we  make 
it  ourselves.  The  selfish  and  cold-hearted  will 
ever  find  coldness  and  selfishness  in  others  ; 
the  proud  will  be  treated  haughtily,  the  angry 
and  passionate  will  receive  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, and  those  who  dishonor  themselves  will 
be  dishonored  by  others.  But  society,  \o  the 
good,  the  gentle,  and  the  benevolent,  is  differ- 
ent. Their  example  wins  others  to  similar 
virtues  and  develops  the  germs  of  good,  which, 
though  they  may  be  hidden,  yet  exist  in  every 
heart.  From  a  man's  estimate  of  society  as 
a  whole,  we  may  gain  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  his  own  character,  for  as  he  is,  so  will 
others  appear  to  him.  To  the  pure,  all  things 
are  pure,  because  their  purity,  like  the  mag- 
net, attracts  the  same  quality  in  others  ;  while 
the  heart  that  is  itself  estranged  from  virtue, 
can  find  none  elsewhere. 

Equally  true  is  it,  that  our  world  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events  is  what  we  ourselves 
make  it.  The  luxuries  of  wealth,  the  tri- 
umphs of  success,  the  scintillations  of  genius, 
and  even  the  blessings  of  health,  may  be  con- 
verted into  bitter  evils  if  the  well-springs  of 
nature  are  corrupt ;  while  the  severest  trials 
and  temptations  can,  to  a  pure  and  noble 
heart,  be  changed  into  blessings.  The  power 
of  trial  to  harm  us  does  not  reside  in  itself, 
but  in  our  own  feebleness  to  resist  or  to  en- 
dure it.  Every  temptation  resisted  purifies 
and  elevates  the  heart,  and  every  suffering 
rightly  borne  strengthens  our  nature.  Busi- 
ness life  seems  to  dry  up  some  natures,  and 
lead  them  away  from  higher  things  ;  while  in 
others,  it  creates  virtuous  independence,  man- 
liness, and  integrity.  Pleasure  to  one  proves 
a  poisonous  draught,  while  to  another  it  is  a 
healthful  refreshment.  Thus  life  is  what  we 
make  it.  It  is  not  made  up,  in  its  intrinsic 
nature,  of  the  material  world,  nor  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  move,  nor  of  the  external 
circumstances  which  surround  us.  It  is  our 
own  internal  character  that  moulds  and  fash- 
ions all  these  outward  things,  and  extracts 
from  them  the  bitter  or  the  sweet  that  best  as- 
similates with  itself.  These  outward  circum- 
tances  contain  the  essence  of  both  happiness 
and  misery — both  good  and  evil.  Happy  is 
the  person  who  can  extract  the  sweet  and 
leave  the  bitter — who  can  develop  the  good 
and  extinguish  the  evil.  As  the  chemist 
works  up  the  elements  into  the  desired  condi- 
tion, and  obtains  fresh  knowledge  from  all  the 
difficulties  they  exhibit,  so  in  the  moral,  every- 
thing external  may  be  resolved  into  good  by 
the  patient  effort  of  man,  and  all  that  seems 
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most  adverse  may  be  so  overcome  or  endured 
as  to  prove  a  greater  blessing  than  the  most 
apparently  favorable  events. 

This  view  of  life  will  lead  us  to  put  a  juster 
estimate  upon  the  complaints  which  are  so  rife 
among  all.  If  life  is  what  we  make  it,  we 
must  look  within  and  not  without,  for  the 
sources  of  discontent.  We  complain  of  soci- 
ety, of  circumstances,  of  everything  external, 
but  in  a  most  literal  sense  they  are  all  what 
we  make  them.  In  proportion  as  we  are  in- 
dustrious and  virtuous  shall  we  be  honored 
and  rewarded  ;  in  proportion  as  we  are  lovely, 
we  shall  be  beloved ;  and  even  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  and  the  sorest  trials,  the 
main  point  as  to  their  severity  is  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  received.  Patient,  faithful 
endeavor  never  results  in  continued  unhappi- 
ness,  and  is  never  ultimately  unsuccessful. 
Misery  chiefly  arises  from  insufficient  effort 
and  consequent  ill-success.  If,  then,  we  would 
find  life  good,  we  must  fill  our  hearts  with 
goodness ;  if  we  would  have  the  world  shine 
brightly  upon  us,  we  must  kindle  a  light 
in  our  own  souls,  and  cause  it  to  shed  a  ra- 
diance on  all  around. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

BIRDS  THE  FARMER'S  FRIENDS. 

An  intelligent  farmer  boy  in  Illinois  ob- 
served a  small  flock  of  quails  commencing  at 
at  one  side  of  a  corn-field,  taking  about  five 
rows  regularly  through  the  field,  scratching 
and  picking  around  every  hill,  then  returning 
and  taking  another  five  rows,  till,  thinking 
they  were  pulling  up  the  corn,  he  shot  one, 
and  then  examined  the  field.  On  the  ground 
they  had  been  over  he  found  but  one  stalk  of 
corn  disturbed,  but  in  the  quail's  crop  he 
found  one  cut-worm,  twenty-one  striped  vine- 
bugs,  over  a  hundred  chintz-bugs  that  he 
could  distinctly  count,  and  a  mass  apparently 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  chintz-bugs,  but  not 
one  kernel  of  corn.  During  the  past  five 
years  the  quails  in  that  vicinity  have  been 
decreasing,  and  the  chintz-bugs  increasing. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  have  just  finished  the  re-perusal  of  thy 
last  favor,  and  as  I  was  folding  it,  the  lan- 
uage  sweetly  presented,  No  new  thing  has 
appened.  The  servants  and  handmaid  of 
the  Most  High  have  had  in  all  ages  to  ptoe 
through  close  provings  and  deep  baptisms, 
not  altogether  so  much  on  their  own  account, 

as  for  the  sake  of  the  ohurch  t  hat  is  sadly 
kept  in  the  wilderness.  If  I  understand  the 
dealings  of  Omnipotence  with  his  children, 


self-abasement  is  a  sure  evidence  that  there  is 
not  a  trusting  in  human  strength  or  attain- 
ments ;  and  though  this  sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves  is  grievous  to  the  poor  creature,  yet 
it  is  so  ordered  that  we  should  know  for  a 
certainty  that  no  flesh  can  glory  in  any  thing 
safely  but  in  that  Arm  that  is  higher  than 
Agag's,  and  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  sea.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  sum- 
mer and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  are  all 
in  the  orderiugs  of  best  wisdom, — that  every 
change  in  the  outward  is  for  the  good  of  man  ; 
and  though  the  season  maybe  long,  cold  and 
seemingly  dreary,  (as  the  past  has  been,) 
spring  is  approaching,  when  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  will  come,  and  the  sound  of  the 
many  gladdening  notes  of  all  the  beautiful 
creation  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  will  be 
heard  in  our  land.  Now  I  don't  know  that 
the  preceding  will  afford  thee  one  ray  of  com- 
fort, for  I  have  written  just  as  my  pen  moved 
along  without  any  catering.  I  have  quite  a 
desire  that  thou  shouldst  not  suffer  thy  mind 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  its  own  feebleness,  but 
arise  and  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  has  arisen  upon  thee. 
Thou  hast  nothing  to  fear,  but  rather  to  re- 
joice evermore  and  in  all  things  give  thanks. 
Our  late  visit  within  your  borders  was  cheer- 
ing to  our  feelings,  from  an  evidence  furnished 
that  there  is  a  living  remnant,  who  are  often 
led  to  plead,  not  only  for  their  own  lives,  but 
for  the  lives  of  their  people.  Well  these  are 
as  the  salt  of  the  earth  which  has  not  lost  its 
savor. 

Our  hearts  affectionately  greet  dear  . 

Her  bow,  I  trust,  will  continue  to  abide  in 
strength,  and  the  hands  be  made  strong  eyeu 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

I  hope  our  dear  friend    will  see  his 

way  to  remove  from  his  present  home  very 
clearly  before  he  decides  upon  it.  Let  him 
look  at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
that  will  probably  result  to  himself,  wife  and 
children,  both  as  it  may  aU'eot  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare — always  giving  the  lat- 
ter full  weight  in  the  decision.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  unsettle  old  and  establish  new  rela- 
tions among  strangers.  I  know  temporal 
interests  have  great  weight  in  the  scale,  (often 
too  much),  but  He  that  said,  "Seek  first  the 

kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  its  righteOUSneBS, 
and  all  things  shall  be  added."*  will  ever 
make  good  His  promise,  and  if  sought  unto 
will  point  out  the  way,  though  it  may  be  con- 
trary to  what  our  inclination  would  lead  to. 
lie  knows  what  is  best  both  for  us  and  our 
tender  offspring,  and  to  be  willing  to  submit, 
to  His  decision,  whether  it  is  to  possess  much 
or  little,  is  the  greatest  wisdom ,  aod  will  pro- 
duce the  most  solid  peace  to  our  own  minds, 
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as  well  as  real  advantage  to  our  children,  and 
perhaps  our  children's  children. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  14,  1869. 


DIED. 

WALKER. — At  her  residence  in  Walker  Town- 
ship, York  Co.,  Pa.,  of  heart  disease,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  Sixth  mo.,  1869,  Lydia  GK  Walker, 
wife  of  Asahel  Walker,  aged  73  years  ;  a  member  of 
Warrington  Meeting.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Warrington,  after  a 
solemn  meeting  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house. 
She  gave  evidence  that  she  was  prepared  for  her 
departure  whenever  it  was  her  Heavenly  Father's 
will  to  take  her  home. 

COFFIN. — In  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth 
mo.,  18^,  Mary  S.  Coffin,  widow  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander J.  Coffin,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Her  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation, 
was  a  brief  but  painful  one.  Believing  her  Heavenly 
Father  would  be  with  her  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death,  she  feared  no  evil — she  died  as 
she  had  lived,  full  of  love  and  Christian  virtue. 
She  had  been  made  to  partake  deeply  of  the  cup  of 
affliction  ;  the  draught  was  indeed  a  bitter  one. 
Without  murmur  or  complaint  she  bowed  in  meek 
submission  to  her  many  deep  baptisms.  She  pos- 
sessed to  a  great  degree  a  kind  and  loving  dispo- 
sition, ever  ready  to  forgive  the  faults  of  any  when 
she  saw  their  errors,  and  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  all.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  her,  she 
had  passed  through  the  waters  and  was  not  over- 
whelmed— through  the  fire  and  not  consumed. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Eighth  month  20th,  at  3  o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  15th,  Orange,  N.  J.,  10.}  A.M. 
"        "     Junius,  N.Y.,  3  PM. 
"        "      Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"        "     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
"        "     Catawissa,  Pa.,  4  P.M. 


WILLIAM  LADD. 

In  the  Work  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  entitled 
Divine  Union,  in  the  chapter  on  Union  with 
God  in  the  work  of  civil  and  national  redemp- 
tion, is  an  allusion  to  this  laborious  and  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  a  just 
tribute  to  his  labors  and  great  influence,  un- 
der circumstances  not  peculiarly  favorable ; 
and  is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

"  Some  years  since,"  says  Prof.  U.,  "  I  was 
acquainted  with  an  individual,  who  has  now 
gone  to  his  rest  and  his  reward.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  late  William  Ladd,  the  mention 
of  whose  name  will  recall  cherished  recollec- 
tions to  many  hearts.  In  early  life  he  fol- 
lowed the  sea  ; — in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  became  the  commander  of  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and  acquired  some  amount  of  property. 
On  quitting  the  sea,  he  purchased  a  farm  in 


the  inland  town  of  Minot,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  On  reading  a  tract  on  peace,  written 
by  one  of  the  former  presidents  of  Bowdoin 
College,  he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  war  with  the  Gospel.  Having  en- 
joyed favorable  opportunities  of  education  be- 
fore going  to  sea,  and  being  a  person  of  a 
strong  mind,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
an  end  to  war  throughout  the  world  by  means 
of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  which  should  have 
power  to  establish  an  international  code,  and 
also  a  High  Court  of  Nations.  What  a 
mighty  project  to  be  brought  about  by  such 
limited  agency ! 

"  A  few  years  before  his  death,  I  visited  his 
retired  residence.  He  showed  me  the  room, 
in  which  he  had  written  the  numerous  papers, 
and  even  volumes,  on  the  subject  of  war. 
Walking  with  him  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
fields,  he  pointed  to  a  small  cluster  of  trees 
at  a  little  distance,  and  said,  '  It  was  beneath 
those  trees  that  I  solelmly  consecrated  myself 
in  prayer  to  this  one  work  of  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  men  the  principles  of  peace.' 
For  many  years  he  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  in  going  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
town  to  town,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  introducing  the  subject  to  As- 
sociations of  Ministers,  conversing  with  all 
classes  of  persons  in  relation  to  it,  and  lectur- 
ing wherever  he  could  find  an  audience.  I 
met  with  him  often,  and  have  been  deeply  af- 
fected with  his  simplicity  and  fixedness  of 
purpose.  He  fully  believed  that  God  had  in- 
spired within  him  that  central  idea,  around 
which  the  labors  of  his  life  turned  ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  a  similar  conviction. 
He  corresponded  with  distinguished  individu- 
als in  Europe;  and  he  scattered  his  numer- 
ous tracts  and  other  writings  on  this  moment- 
ous subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For 
many  years  the  important  movements  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  appeared  to  rest  upon 
him  more  than  upon  any  other  individual. 
He  died  ;  and  although  he  was  preceded  and 
has  been  followed  by  others  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  he  was  the  means  under  God  of  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  peace,  which  is 
felt  throughout  the  world.  Society,  penetrated 
by  the  great  thought  of  universal  pacification, 
seems  to  be  brought  to  a  stand.  At  Brussels, 
at  Paris,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  at  Lon- 
don, we  see  nations,  as  it  were,  assembled  in 
great  Congresses,  and  consulting  on  their  po- 
sition and  duties,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  God  was  pleased  to  communicate, 
in  a  great  degree,  through  the  labors  of  this 
comparatively  humble  individual. 

"  Let  us  not,  then,  look  upon  the  cutward 
person  or  the  outward  situation.  It  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  God  to  deduce  great  results 
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from  small  causes.  Wherever  there  is  faith 
in  God,  there  is  power,  whatever  may  be  the 
situation  of  the  person  who  exercises  it." — 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  LORD. 

A  Discourse  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  delivered  Sixth  month  20th, 
1869,  by  William  J.  Potter. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness. 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  made  low  :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together. — Isaiah  xl.  3,  4  and  5. 

The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  make  lit- 
tle or  no  distinction  between  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity.  They  regarded  the  one 
as  the  necessary  basis  and  authentic  evidence 
of  the  other;  and  in  the  conditions  of  a  per- 
fect outward  civilization  they  found  the  ma- 
terials for  their  most  glowing  prophetic  de- 
scriptions of  the  final  triumphs,  happiness,  and 
peace  that  were  to  come  to  them  as  a  relig- 
ious people,  specially  chosen  and  guided  by 
God.  If  material  prosperity  were  denied 
them,  they  regarded  the  denial  as  a  retribu- 
tion for  their  spiritual  transgressions.  If  ma- 
terial success  were  granted,  it  was  a  reward 
for  their  religious  fidelity.  Hence  they  had 
accepted  their  exile  and  captivity  in  Babylon 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  And  when 
the  days  of  their  captivity  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  their  prophets  endeavored  to  inspire 
the  people  with  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and 
courage  for  returning  to  their  native  land,  by 
such  pictures  of  future  prosperity  and  peace 
and  joy  as  we  find  in  the  hilarious  words  of 
which  the  text  is  a  sample.  They  repre- 
sented a  voice  crying  to  them  out  of  the  very 
wilderness  to  prepare  a  road  for  Jehovah's 
people  back  to  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion, 
that  they  might  rebuild  there  the  old  altars, 
and  re-establish  the  old  worship,  and  fulfil  at 
last  the  old  national  dream  of  a  perfect  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

And  they  went  back,  a  great  part  of  them  ; 
and  they  rebuilt  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  re-established  the  old  worship,  and  re- 
stored the  waste  places.  But  still  the  fan- 
cied prosperity  and  peace  did  not  come  ;  their 
light  did  not  shine  as  they  expected  ;  the  Gen- 
tiles did  not  acknowledge  their  dominion  or 
their  God  ;  and  their  old  dream  of  a  perfect 
earthly  kingdom  was  unfulfilled.  Their  mis- 
take was  in  supposing  that  the  "  way  of  the 
Lord"  extended  only  some  five  hundred  miles 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  from 
Mount  Zion  alone,  and  through  their  nation, 
was  to  he  dictated  the  law  which  was  to  gov- 
ern all  the  nations  of  the  eart  h. 


And  so  as  the  dream  was  not  fulfilled,  thi3 
prophetic  language  began  to  receive  a  some- 
what larger  and  figurative  interpretation. 
"  This  way,"  it  began  to  be  said,  was  not  a 
simple  road  through  the  desert  and  over  the 
mountains  and  valleys  between  Babylon  and 
Jerusalem,  but  a  road  leading  to  Jerusalem 
from  all  quarters  of  the  known  earth,  over 
which  the  Messianic  Prince  was  symbolically 
to  advance  to  his  sovereignty,  and  by  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  come  and 
to  acknowledge  his  reign.  Christianity,  with 
still  further  modification,  and  with  some  dog- 
matic interpretation,  took  up  and  developed 
the  same  idea. 

But  still  the  dream  remained  unfulfilled. 
Neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  has  yet  ful- 
filled it  according  to  the  prophetic  expecta- 
tions. And  the  mistake  of  Christianity,  as  of 
Judaism,  has  been  in  the  supposition  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  must  have 
its  centre  in  one  special  spot  of  the  earth  and 
come  by  one  special  instrumentality ;  and 
that  every  "  way  of  the  Lord"  must  end  in 
that  spot,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  acknowledging  themselves  in  darkness 
and  without  God  in  the  world,  must  come  to 
that  to  receive  their  sovereign  Lord  and  law 
and  light. 

But  meantime  Divine  Providence  has  been 
working  by  various  instrumentalities  to  "  pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  make  ready 
for  His  government  on  the  earth,  and  for  the 
prosperity  and  peace  that  belong  to  it. 
"  The  way  of  the  Lord"  cannot  be  monopo- 
lized by  any  one  people.  It  cannot  be  wholly 
in  the  territory  of  any  one  nation  ;  nor  have 
its  source  nor  its  terminus  in  any  specific  na- 
tional metropolis.  It  belongs  to  no  one  peo- 
ple exclusively  either  to  build  it  or  control  it  ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  built  wholly  from 
religious  motives,  or  through  religious  instru- 
mentalities.  Anything,  within  moral  limits, 
that  helps  mankind  better  to  understand  and 
to  use  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  ;  anything 
that  helps  to  elicit  and  to  disseminate  truth  ; 
anything  that  tends  to  bring  the  nation.-  of 
the  earth  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  habits  of  thought  and  lite,  and  to  a 
better  respecting  of  each  other's  rights;  any- 
thing that  serves  to  produce  a  Bpiril  of  larger 
toleration,  charity,  regard  and  fellowship 
among  all  branches  ot  the  family  of  man  ;  any- 
thing that  will  beget  among  men  a  purer  wor- 
ship and  a  stronger  virtue  and  a  more  praeti- 
eal  and  substantial  justice.  i>  an  affective  in- 
strumentality lor  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  earth,  and  for  establishing  his 
kingdom  among  the  nations.  Not  only  the 
specific  institutions  of  religion  and  philan- 
thropy, but  -en  nee  and  arts  and  letters,  tho 
advancing  forces  of  modern  eiviliz.atiou,  the 
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printing  press,  the  free  school,  the  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  modern  times, 
democratic  forms  of  government,  commerce 
and  its  instrumentalities  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity— all  these  are  ways  by  which  the  di- 
vine sovereignty  is  descending  upon  and  ex- 
tending over  the  earth,  and  a  veritable  human 
brotherhood  is  being  established  among  men. 
Religion  through  its  institutions  cannot  claim 
to  do  everything  for  God  that  is  done  for  Him 
in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  religion  itself 
is  broadened  and  purified  and  advanced  by 
these  other  instrumentalities.  Its  traditions 
are  sifted  by  historical  investigation  and  cul- 
ture, so  as  to  separate  truth  from  fable ;  its 
claims  are  so  adjusted  by  science  that,  though 
the  local  Deity  and  the  specific  Providence 
vanish,  Universal  Intelligence  and  Infinite 
Beneficence  are  more  solidly  established  ;  and 
its  technical  differences  and  divisions,  whether 
dogmatic,  ecclesiastic,  or  national,  very  much 
dwindle  and  disappear  to  the  eye  from  that 
higher  point  of  view  which  commands  a 
comparison  of  all  systems  of  faith,  and 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  all 
systems  is  everywhere  the  same, — that  all  re- 
ligions, even  the  poorest,  have  positive  truth, 
and  that  none  of  them,  even  the  best,  has  the 
whole  of  truth  with  no  alloy  of  error. 

Religion,  therefore,  as  technically  instituted 
cannot  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  revealer  of 
God  to  man,  or  the  exclusive  appointer  and 
preparer  of  the  ways  by  which  God  estab- 
lishes his  sovereignty  in  human  society.  Her 
office  rather  is  to  keep  pace  with  advancing 
civilization,  and  to  ennoble  and  consecrate  it, 
by  holding  up  before  man  ever  higher  and 
higher  ideals  of  reverence  and  purity  and 
love  as  the  permanent  elements  of  human  so- 
ciety. She  has  no  rivalry  with,  nor  jealousy 
of,  these  ways  and  methods  which  are  not  of 
her  specific  appointing.  Rather  let  her  be 
swift  to  recognize  that  these,  too,  may  be  le- 
gitimate ways  for  the  Divine  Majesty  to  ap- 
pear, and  swift  to  claim  that  they  shall  be 
used  for  the  highest  interests  of  truth  and 
humanity. 

And  among  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  in  modern  times  Divine  Providence  is 
working  out  its  problems  and  accomplishing 
its  purposes  in  human  society,  none  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  commerce.  Commerce 
is  the  great  missionary  of  modern  civilization  ; 
and,  if  true  to  her  mission,  she  will  carry  in 
her  train  not  only  material  goods  but  mental 
and  spiritual ;  exchanging  among  the  natious 
not  only  the  products  of  the  earth  or  of  human 
hands,  but  the  products  of  minds  and  souls  as 
well ;  and  not  merely  joining  countries  by  her 
modes  of  conveyance,  and  shortening  the  dis- 
tance between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth 
by  steam  and  telegraph,  but  knitting  the  peo- 


ple in  the  countries  together  by  indissoluble 
bonds  of  amity,  and  so  shortening  the  space 
between  the  hearts  of  men,  that,  though  the 
antipodes  of  each  other,  they  may  feel  the 
warm  pulsings  of  one  blood,  and  discover  that 
they  are  brothers. 

And  so  commerce,  when  true  to  its  provi- 
dential guidance,  is  the  missionary  of  religion 
as  well  as  of  civilization.  It  was  commerce, 
true  to  its  light,  that  discovered  this  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  opened  it  to  civilization 
and  freedom.  It  was  commerce  mainly,  out- 
side of  New  England,  that  settled  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  spread  over  it  its  new  life. 
Commerce  has  been,  even  with  all  its  faults, 
a  stronger  missionary  than  Christianity  in  in- 
troducing a  new  life  into  India.  And  to-day 
commerce  is  opening  the  doors  of  China  and 
Japan,  ostensibly  only  for  the  exchanging  of 
national  material  products,  but  really  for  the 
mingling  of  races,  civilizations  and  religions, 
which  have  heretofore  flourished  very  jealously 
apart,  and  which  cannot  come  together  with- 
out some  modification  of  character  on  both 
sides.  It  is  commerce  that  has  pierced  a  path 
under  the  Atlantic  for  its  electric  line  of 
thought,  and  that  has  nearly  girded  the  earth 
with  its  magnetic  wires,  which  now  run  like  a 
vast  nerve-system  to  every  member  of  the 
great  human  family,  instantaneously  to  re- 
port whatever  local  want  may  exist  at  any 
spot,  that  the  defect  may  be  at  once  provided 
for  out  of  the  well-filled  resorvoir  of  the 
whole. 

And  now,  in  this  country,  commerce  has 
just  completed,  in  the  Pacific  Railroad,  an- 
other of  these  powerful  instrnmentalities ; 
whose  use  cannot  be  measured  by  the  specific 
objects  for  which  it  has  been  planned  and 
achieved,  but  only  by  those  grander  results 
which,  though  not  directly  aimed  at  by  the 
human  projectors,  must  nevertheless  follow 
in  the  path  of  their  projects,  because  they 
clearly  are  aimed  at  by  the  Infinite  Projector, 
who  uses  man's  purposes  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own.  I  look  upon  this  vast  line 
of  road,  stretching  across  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  through  desert  and  over 
mountain,  exalting  the  valleys  and  bringing 
low  the  hills,  and  making  the  crooked 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain,  as  a 
veritable  preparing  of  the  way  of  the  Lord 
across  the  earth,  and  a  building  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God.  The  old  prophesy 
is  beginning  to  be  literally  fulfilled  as  it  has 
never  been  before.  The  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  has  been  heard — the  voice  of  hu- 
man weakness,  and  want,  and  wretchedness, 
and  desolation — and  modern  civilization  on 
wings  of  steam  is  flying  to  the  rescue,  to 
carry  to  this  outlying  mass  of  human  barbar- 
ism and  ignorance  the  redeeming  power  of 
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knowledge  and  industry  and  virtue ;  and  to 
knit  all  parts  of  the  human  family  closer  to- 
gether, in  order  that  the  poorer  and  weaker 
parts  may  get  warmth  and  comfort  from  the 
stronger  and  healthier. 

>  Now  I  am  not  going  to  glorify  modern 
civilization  as  a  pure  evangel.    I  know  how 
poor  and  sordid  it  is  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
I  know  how  material  it  is.    I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  itself  alone  do  the  work  of  re- 
ligion or  philanthropy.    I  do  not  feel  at 
all  sure  that  its  materialistic  tendencies  are 
not  going  even  to  demoralize  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  there  will  be  a  general  moral  crash 
and  intellectual  eclipse— a  period  of  mental 
and  moral  disaster,  comparable  to  the  dark 
ages,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  this  material- 
istic philosophy  and  practice— before  human- 
ity can  be  brought  to  see  the  true  relations  of 
material  prosperity  to  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  race,  and  this  modern  civilization,  that 
rests  now  so  exclusively  on  science  and  art 
and  craft  of  hands,  can  be  made  to  yield  its 
rich  fruit  of  mental  and  spiritual  blessings  for 
mankind.    Nor  am  I  going  to  glorifv  the 
American  people  in  particular  for  this  par- 
ticular achievement  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
.    V™'  PerhaPs>  is  tittle  to  boast  of  in 
itself,    lhat  it  has  been  built  so  rapidlv  may 
be  not  so  much  to  our  glory  as  to  our  shame. 
American  haste  has  doubtless  made  waste  in 
this  matter  as  in   many  others.    And  we 
shall  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not  pay  the  penalty 
ot  this  vice  of  haste  in  some  terrible  catastro- 
phe on  the  road  before  the  year  shall  end. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  materialistic  and 
sordid  tendencies  of  modern  civilization,  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  that  accompany  it  and 
of  the  possible  gulf  0f  disaster  that  threaten 
it,  1  believe  that  modern  civilization  carries 
with  it,  especially  fa  its  already  enormous  and 
still  rapidly  developing  commercial  activity, 
a  power  in  behalf  of  international  justice  and 
peace  and  mutual  comity,  respect,  and  fellow- 
ship among  all  races  and  tribes  of  men,  such 
as  is  wielded  by  no  church  or  any  instituted 
torm  of  religion,  or  by  any  other  agency,  that 
prevails  anywhere  in  human  society  to-day. 
And  so  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  forming  so 
important  a  part  in  this  vast  chain  of  com- 
mercial communication  that  binds  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  together,  in  spite  of  the  pos- 
sible financial  corruption  that  is  attached  to 
it,  and  of  the  political  corruption  that  will 
giayitate  to  it,  and  in  spite  of  some  sham 
workmanship  that  time  and  possible  toaster 
to  a  loaded  passenger  train  will  have  to  cor- 
rect, 1  am  ready  to  say  that  its  opening 
marks  an  era,  not  only  in  the  material  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  entire  history  of  our  ooiintry. 
It  completes  the  full  circle  of  commerce  i 
forces  which  now  have  perfect  play  in  nearly 


a  direct  line  through  all  the  civilized  and 
productive  nations  around  the  globe.    And  so 
it  emancipates,  and  brings  into  contact  and 
action  upon  each  other,  social  forces  and 
ethnic  forces  that  have  long  been  held  apart 
by  the  barriers  of  ocean  and  mountain.  It 
supplies,  therefore,  the  one  defect  which  has 
always  been  wanting  to  make  this  continent 
really  the  "  new  wrorld."    Heretofore  we  have 
been  little  more  than  a  modified  repetition  of 
Europe.      The  elements  of  our  civilization 
have  all  come  from  the  Western  nations  of 
the  old  continent;  and  so  our  civilization 
has  been  essentially  European,  though  in 
somewhat  freer  form.    But  now  we  have  ex- 
tended a  hall  across  our  national  mansion  to 
our  Pacific  door,  and  have  opened  that  to  the 
oldest  existing  civilization  of  the  world  ;  and 
China  is  already  landing  her  population  at 
our  doorstep,  and  accepting  our  hospitality. 
India,  with  her  venerable  traditions  and  re- 
ligion and  literature,  is  but  a  little  way  be- 
hind her.    So  now  we  have  completed  in 
this  country  the  circuit  of  a  new  magnetic 
current,  running  through  all  populations  and 
races  and  bloods,  and  joining  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  newest,  and  the  most 
ancient  civilization  to  the  most  modern,  and 
we  stand  grasping  both  poles  of  the  battery, 
ready  to  be  charged  with  whatsoever  new  na- 
tional force  of  intelligence  and  temperament 
shall  be  developed  from  this  junction  of  civil- 
izations and  races  and  religions  and  modes  of 
thought  and  life  so  various  and  opposite. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 
The  11  Sky  Railway'"  in  Running  Order. 

A  visitor  to  the  White  Mountains  describes 
the  Mount  Washington  Railway  in  a  letter  to 
the  Boston  Journal. 

"The  great  wonder  of  the  mountain  region 
this  year  is  the  railroad  up  the  Bide  of  Mount 
Washington,  or  the  'sky  railway.'  as  Bome 
one  has  very  appropriately  termed  it.  This 
stupendous  work  is  now  entirely  finished  and 
in  operation  from  the  base  of  the  mountain 
to  the  Tip-Top  House,  in  front  of  which  the 
iron  horse  may  daily  be  beard  snorting.  What 
a  sensation  the  Crawfbrds,  the  pioneers  of  the 
White  Hills,  would  experience  could  they  but 
return  to  earth,  and  see  how  modern  ingenuity 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  mountain 
traveling;  and  how  astonished  they  would  be 
to  witness  a  locomotive  ploughing  its  way 
through  tho  clouds  toward  their  old  haunt, 
and  to  hear  its  shrill  whistle  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain!  The  railroad  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  triumph  of  enginecrinir  and 
mechanical  skill.  By  its  means  Mount  Wash- 
ington may  bo  ascended  as  easily  and  as  safely 
as  any  other  railroad  journey  can  bo  perform- 
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ed.  A  detailed  description  of  the  road  and 
the  mode  of  operating  it  appeared  last  year. 
This  means  of  ascending  the  mountain  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Marsh,  of  Little- 
ton, and  the  road  has  been  constructed  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sanborn,  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  skill  in  this  branch  of 
business. 

"  The  depot  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is 
six  miles  from  the  Falbyan  place,  or  seven 
miles  from  the  White  Mountain  House ;  the 
approach  to  it  being  over  an  excellent  turn- 
pike for  this  region,  leading  from  the  former 
point,  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  another 
hotel  at  no  distant  day.  The  turnpike  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river 
and  directly  by  the  main  falls,  which  form  a 
great  point  of  attraction  for  all  visitors,  The 
railroad  was  nearly  completed  last  year,  but 
about  five  hundred  feet  remained  to  be  laid 
this  summer.  Mr.  Sanborn  could  not  recom- 
mence work  so  soon  this  season  as  last,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  weather.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  depot.  Mr.  Sanborn  took  up 
a  gang  of  men  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain in  June,  and  the  remaining  rails  were 
laid  in  about  three  weeks.  The  workmen  la- 
bored under  many  disadvantages  on  account 
of  the  winds  and  the  cold  weather,  even  in 
July.  July  1st  ice  formed  to  the  thickness 
of  three  inches  at  the  Tip-Top,  and  July  3d 
and  4th  were  also  quite  cold.  Last  fall  the 
work  was  carried  on  up  to  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  laborers  were  driven  off.  Op- 
erations were  begun  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
as  early  as  May  11th. 

"  Some  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  people  drove  up 
the  mountain  from  the  GJen  House  side  on 
the  10th  of  last  month  to  put  the  Tip- 
Top  and  Summit  Houses  in  order,  and  a 
large  snow  drift,  thirty  feet  wide,  had  to  be 
leveled  before  the  roadway  could  be  made 
passable.  The  first  visitors  this  year  are  re- 
corded under  date  of  June  11th.  A  snow- 
squall  occurred  as  late  as  June  13th.  There 
are  still  huge  patches  of  snow  upon  the  north- 
western banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Clay)  and  upon  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  other  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tuckerman  ravine,  where,  in  the  winter,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  piled  in  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  snow  banks 
will  probably  remain  well  into  the  dog-days. 

"The  railroad  ascends  the  mountain  in  a 
tolerably  straight  course,  following  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  old  Fabyan  bridle-path.  The 
depot  is  2,685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
or  1,117  feet  above  the  White  Mountain 
House.  This  leaves  a  grade  of  3,600  feet  to 
be  overcome,  as  the  height  of  the  mountain  is 


6,285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
length  of  the  road  is  two  miles  and  thirteen- 
sixteenths.  The  heaviest  grade  is  thirteen 
inches  to  the  yard,  and  the  very  lightest  one 
inch  to  the  foot.  A  part  of  the  course  is 
over  'Jacob's  ladder,'  the  zigzag  portion  of 
the  old  bridle-path  lying  just  above  the  point 
where  the  trees  are  left  behind.  The  rail- 
road takes  a  generally  straight  line,  however, 
curving  slightly,  only  to  maintain  a  direct 
course.  The  rolling  stock  is  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  it  was  last  year.  There  are 
two  locomotives  now  in  use,  and  a  third  is 
expected  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Aiken,  at  Franklin,  this  week  or  next. 
These  are  more  powerful  than  those  in  use 
last  year.  A  new  car  has  also  been  con- 
structed. 

"  The  locomotive  pushes  the  car  before  it 
up  the  incline,  and  both  run  upon  three  rails, 
the  centre  one  being  a  cog-rail.  The  engine 
and  car  are  kept  upon  the  track  by  friction 
rollers  under  the  sides  of  the  cog  rail,  and 
the  appliances  for  stopping  the  descent  are 
ample.  By  means  of  atmospheric  brakes 
either  the  car  or  engine  could  be  sent  down 
alone  at  any  given  rate  of  slowness  ;  and  there 
are  also  hand-brakes  operating  with  equal  di- 
rectness upon  the  central  wheels,  together 
with  other  means  of  governing  the  machinery 
of  locomotion.  Every  competent  person  who 
has  examined  the  road  and  the  running  ma- 
chinery pronounce  both  as  safe  as  they  could 
possibly  be  made.  The  landing-place  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  directly  in  rear  of  the 
telegraph  office,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
door  of  the  Tip-Top  House.  Near  the  top  of 
the  track  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rude 
monument  which  marks  the  spot  where  poor 
Lizzie  Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  met  her 
sad  death  in  1855.  There  are  three  or  four 
watering  stations  along  the  road,  the  water 
being  brought  from  neighboring  springs,  and 
also  two  buildings  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
the  workmen — one  at  what  is  termed  Waum- 
bek  Junction,  and  the  other  opposite  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  One  of  these  buildings  was  bro- 
ken into  last  winter  by  the  bears,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  wild  cats,  made  sad  havoc 
with  a  lot  of  provisions  Mr.  Sanborn  had  left 
there. 


For  the  Children. 
PRESENT  BLESSINGS. 

Lat  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  around  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 
With  a  patient  band  removing 

All  the  briers  from  our  way. 
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"watch  for  the  morning. 

BY  8.  H.  BROWNE. 

Watcher,  'tis  dark,  and  thy  dwelling  is  lonely  ! 
The  night-lamp  shines  dimly,  and  so  does  thine 
eye  : 

Thou  art  thinking  thy  portion  is  wretchedness  only, 
Disheartened,  despairing,  and  longing  to  die  ! 
Watcher,  look  out  where  the  day-star  is  dawning  ! 
Hope  in  thy  soul  let  its  promise  awake  ; 
And,  sleepless,  though  weary,  still  wait  for  the 
morning — 

Never  a  night  but  the  morning  shall  break  ! 
Wanderer,  'tis  dark,  and  the  tempest  is  roaring 
Wildly  above  thee,  and  raging  around  ; 
Terrors  and  dangers  their  vials  are  pouring 
Right  on  thy  pathway,  where  quicksands  abound  ! 
Wanderer,  'tis  better  to  bow  than  to  bide  it ; 
Harmlessly  o'er  thee  the  Storm  King  shall  ride  : — 
Deep  yawns  the  chasm ;  it  were  death  to  bestride 

it- 
Pass  on  where  the  valley  is  sloping  and  wide. 
Weeper,  'tis  dark,  for  the  Angel  of  Sorrow 
Hath  spread  o'er  the  landscape  the  gloom  of  his 

wing ; 

No  hue  from  the  rainbow  thy  sadness  can  borrow, 
No  joy  to  thy  bosom  the  spring-time  can  bring. 
Weeper,  despair  not ;  there  is  that  can  cure  thee  ! 
Yes,  e'en  to  the  heartsick  a  balm  can  be  given, 
A  draught  that  shall  comlort  and  gladness  insure 
thee  ; — 

Drink  deeply,  drink  freely,  its  fount  is  in  Heaven  ! 
Oh  !  ye  who  are  suffering,  and  toiling,  and  sighing : 
Who  in  darkness  of  spirit  are  groping  your  way  ; 
Who  are  weary  of  hoping,  and  trusting,  and  trying  : 
Who  are  sure  that  your  midnight  can  never  be  day — 
Look  forth  where  the  day-star  of  promise  is  dawn- 
ing ; 

Stand  fast  by  your  duty,  your  God,  and  your  right ; 
And  patient  and  faithful  thus  watch  for  the  morn- 
ing, 

Assured  it  shall  bring  ye  both  healing  and  light ! 

—  7'Ae  Independent. 


NOW. 

Count  not  in  idle  dreams  of  bliss, 

To-morrow's  golden  sand  : 
Hold  fast,  dear  heart,  the  precious  gem 

Time  drops  within  your  hand  ; 
Nor  let  its  pure  and  priceless  wealth, 

Ungarnered,  slip  away, 
While  you,  with  folded  palms,  weep  o'er 

The  lost  of  yesterday. 
Nor  scorn  its  homely  covering : 

Beneath  it  lies,  be  sure, 
Fresh  from  the  good  Creator's  hand, 

A  diamond  heavenly  pure. 
Which,  praying  oft  and  fervently 

For  faith  that  asks  not  sight, 
Labor  and  patient  sacrifice 

Shall  bring  unto  the  light. 
So  may  the  lustre  of  its  beams 

En  ravish  angel-eyes, 
And  gild  the  spirit's  tipward  way 

To  Cod  and  Paradise  1  E.  D. 


Should  things  go  against  you,  never  give 
way  to  debilitating  depression ;  but.  be  hope 
ful,  brave,  oourageus,  careful  mot  t<>  waste 

in  vain  and  unavailug  regret  the  power  you 

will  need  lor  endurance  and  endeavor. 


EDUCATION   FOE  GIRLS. 

BY  MARY  F.  DAVIS. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees  of  Cornell  University  this  year,  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  institution  was  one 
of  the  first  questions  under  discussion.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  State  scholarships 
are  not  limited  to  young  men,  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  young  woman  of  proper  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  to  gain  admittance,  if 
she  presents  a  State  certificate.  But  no  pro- 
vision has  yet  been  made  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  such  students.  "  It  will  be  hard," 
says  the  Post,  "to  find  convenient  homes,  ac- 
cessible from  the  buildings  ;  and  some  think 
it  will  be  harder  to  secure  entire  freedom  from 
annoyance,  for  one  or  a  very  few  young  wo- 
men, in  a  community  of  nearly  six  hundred 
young  men." 

Thus  the  way  is  hedged  about,  as  it  has 
always  been  in  the  best  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, for  the  admission  of  women.  Instead  of 
provision  having  been  made,  in  the  beginning, 
for  the  education  of  our  daughters  side  by 
side  with  our  sons,  by  one  who  said,  "  I 
would  found  an  Institution  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study,"  girls  were 
left  out  of  the  account  until  the  Institution 
should  be  fairly  under  way,  and  now  it  will 
be  found  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about 
the  changes  necessary  to  their  admission. 
And  yet  here  is  a  University  which  really 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its 
plan.  It  represents  no  sect,  class,  or  theory. 
A  man  may  there  learn  to  be  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  a  mechanic,  or  a  scientist ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ample  provision  is  made  for  classi- 
cal, aesthetic,  and  literary  discipline  for  such 
as  choose  it.  As  usual,  women  have  made 
splendid  donations  to  this  institution,  which 
has  as  yet  invited  no  woman  to  share  its  ad- 
vantages. Miss  Jenny  McGraw  has  bestowed 
upon  it  a  chime  of  nine  bells,  and  to  these 
Mrs.  President  White  has  added  a  great  In  11 
of  five  thousand  pounds.  Like  other  Col- 
leges, it  is  a  nucleus  toward  which  gifts  and 
endowments  flow  freely  ;  and  already  it  has  an 
extensive  library,  ornithological  collections, 
workshops,  drill-rooms,  and  laboratories,  and 
scrip  representing  5)1)1), 000  acres  of  land. 

To  young  women  tihese  advantages  should 
be  made  as  free  as  to  young  men.    And  to 

all  i  hese  is  added  the  advantage  of  a  moderate 

outlay  for  those  of  limited  means.  Several 
young  men  have  paid  their  way  during  the 
past  year  by  giving  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  industrial  pursuits,  and  others  have  not  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred  dollars  expense.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  women,  daughters  of 
farmers  and  arti/ans  throughout  the  States, 
who  hopelessly  aspire  to  just  such  opportune 
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ties  for  laying  hold  with  their  own  ready 
hands,  of  the  means  of  culture.  The  most 
timid  and  sensitive  girl,  thirsting  for  know- 
ledge, should  be  welcomed  to  those  halls,  in- 
stead of  being  made  to  feel  that  she  is  push- 
ing her  way  obtrusively  to  advantages  to 
which  she  has  no  right  to  aspire ! 

A  mother  made  the  following  appeal  to  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  in  behalf  of 
the  education  of  her  daughters  as  well  as  her 
sons ;  an  appeal  which  not  only  they  but  all 
others  who  have  charge  of  schools  would  do 
well  to  heed  : 

"  The  subject  of  education  is  to  me  as  dear 
as  life  itself,  as  I  was  born  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  which,  thank  God, 
does  not  grow  less  with  increasing  years. 

"  I  cannot  better  express  my  views  on  this 
subject,  than  by  giving  a  little  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. My  father  was  a  poor  man,  with  a 
large  family  to  support,  and  all  the  education 
he  could  give  his  children  was  what  they 
could  get  in  a  country  school,  and  one  term 
each  in  a  New  England  Academy,  where  we 
hired  a  room  and  boarded  ourselves,  he  pay- 
ing our  tuition.  My  sister  and  myself  attend- 
ed the  Black  River  Academy,  at  Ludlow, 
Vermont,  where  one  of  the  teachers  became 
so  much  interested  in  our  progress,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  term  he  made  arrangements  for 
us  to  work  for  our  board,  and  offered  to  be- 
come responsible  for  our  tuition,  we  remunerat- 
ing him,  provided  circumstances  rendered  it 
reasonable  for  us  to  do  so.  We  went  home 
and  laid  the  plan  before  our  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  it  was  de- 
cided we  could  not  go,  as  my  mother  was 
quite  worn  out  doing  the  work,  and  in  fact 
they  could  not  afford  it. 

"  It  was  a  turning-point  in  my  life.  My 
health  was  rather  delicate.  I  had  never 
earned  more  than  a  dollar  a  week  in  teaching 
a  district  school,  and  fully  realized  my  own 
inability  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
earning  an  education.  I  had  such  a  passion- 
ate desire  for  knowledge,  from  infancy,  that  I 
had  never  before  realized  but  that  in  some 
way  my  intellectual  longings  were  to  be  grati- 
fied. I  felt  that  a  part  of  my  life  had  gone 
out,  and  that  the  bright  star  of  my  existence 
had  set,  and  henceforth  there  was  nothing  for 
me  but  to  plod  on  mechanically,  with  a  soul 
crushed  and  lifeless.  I  hardly  need  add, 
though  I  have  never  attended  school  since, 
that  books  and  periodicals  have  done  much 
to  atone  for  it — thanks  to  the  earnest  and  true 
men  and  women  who  write  for  them,  thus 
reaching  the  common  people.       *  * 

"  Boys  need  the  gentle,  refining,  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  their  sisters,  and  the  girls  of 
the  present  generation  especially  need  to  feel 
that  educated,  earnest,  practical  men  have  so 


much  confidence  in  their  natural  endowments 
as  to  consider  them  worthy  of  an  equal  share 
in  this  great  enterprise.  It  would  give  them 
stability  of  character,  and  a  new  impetus  to 
cultivate  in  themselves  all  that  would  make 
them  desirable  companions  for  noble  and 
learned  men,  ay,  even  more,  help  to  fit  them 
to  become  the  mothers  of  a  race  worthy  the 
destiny  of  American  people. 

"  Feeling  as  I  do  the  importance  of  this 
movement  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  of  this  generation,  but  those  who  are  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  I  do  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  not  to  leave  us  out.  Let  me  add, 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  do  not 
crush  out  the  little  germ  of  self-respect  that 
is  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of 
America  by  so  great  an  act  of  injustice." 

The  scrap  of  experience  given  with  true 
pathos  in  this  letter,  indicates  the  heart-burn- 
ings and  despair  of  many  a  poor  girl  who  has 
seen  the  best  means  of  discipline  placed  be- 
yond her  reach.  "Reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,"  used  to  be  thought  sufficient  for 
girls,  while  boys  of  the  same  family  perchance 
were  sent  to  college  for  a  four  years'  course, 
and  then  three  or  four  additional  years  were 
allowed  for  professional  discipline.  When  I 
consider  the  difficulties  that  have  always  stood 
in  the  way  of  women's  true  education,  I  am 
struck  with  amazement,  not  that  they  do  not 
know  more,  but  that  they  know  so  much 
thoroughly.  What  opportunities  have  they 
had  for  the  highest  culture  save  what  they 
have  wrought  out  for  themselves?  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  Margaret  Fuller  gathered 
around  her  a  brilliant  group  of  literary 
friends  in  Cambridge,  where  she  had  access 
to  the  college  library,  and  reveled  in  the  rich 
stores  of  French,  German,  and  English  litera- 
ture ;  but  were  the  doors  of  Harvard  open  to 
her  ?  No ;  even  though  two  of  her  brothers 
afterward  went  honorably  through  that  Col- 
lege under  her  supervision.  When  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  still  intent  upon  study, 
instead  of  being  safely  sheltered  within  the 
walls  of  an  University,  where  the  cares  of 
study  might  alone  engage  her  attention,  she 
was  hemmed  in  by  hindrances  which  would 
have  crushed  a  less  dauntless  spirit.  She 
wrote  in  March,  1834  : 

"  Four  pupils  are  a  serious  and  fatiguing 
charge  for  one  of  my  somewhat  ardent  and 
impatient  disposition.  Five  days  in  the  week, 
I  have  given  daily  lessons  in  three  languages, 
in  geography  and  Jiistory,  besides  many  exer- 
cises on  alternate  days.  This  has  consumed 
often  eight,  always  five  hours  of  my  day. 
There  has  been  also  a  great  deal  of  needle- 
work to  do,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  so 
that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pass  my  time 
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about  it  when  everything  looks  beautiful,  as 
I  did  last  summer.  We  have  had  very  poor 
servants,  and,  for  some  time  past,  only  one. 
My  mother  has  been  often  ill.  My  grand- 
mother, who  passed  the  winter  with  us,  has 
been  ill.  Thus,  you  may  imagine,  as  I  am 
the  only  grown  up  daughter,  that  my  time 
has  been  considerably  taxed.  But  as,  sad  or 
merry,  I  must  be  always  learning,  I  laid  down 
a  course  of  study  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
comprising  certain  subjects,  about  which  I 
had  always  felt  deficient.  These  were  the 
history  and  geography  of  modern  Europe,  be- 
ginning the  former  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
the  elements  of  architecture;  the  works  of 
Alfieri,  with  his  opinions  on  them  ;  the  histori- 
cal and  critical  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  the  outlines  of  history  of  our  own  country." 

Who  can  wonder  that  under  such  a  herculean 
burden  the  outlines  of  womanly  character 
should  become  somewhat  distorted,  or  that 
the  toiler  should  sink  with  its  weight?  On 
reading  the  appreciative  biographical  sketch 
of  Charlotte  Prince  Dawes,  written  by  T.  W. 
Higginson,  I  was  deeply  moved  at  the  pic- 
ture therein  drawn  of  a  gifted  young  woman's 
struggles  with  poverty  and  illness  in  her  en- 
deavor to  attain  high  literary  culture.  In 
this  effort  her  body  failed,  and  a  brilliant  soul 
passed  on.  "  She  would  always  have  been 
hampered,"  said  her  biographer,  u  by  the  want 
of  early  mental  training,  and  by  the  absence  of 
sound  health."  For  her  no  Yale  or  Harvard 
threw  open  its  doors  and  bade  her  welcome ; 
for  her  no  State  endowment  or  individual  be- 
quest secured  a  scholarship  in  any  first-class 
university. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  denied  admission  to  all  the  medical 
schools  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos 
ton  ;  but  her  great  perseverance  at  last  opened 
for  her  the  doors  of  Geneva  College,  from 
which  starting-point  she  has  gone  steadily  on- 
ward to  her  present  honored  and  influential 
position.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. Their  name  is  legion.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  change  going  on  in  public  opinion 
which  will  ultimately  make  the  education  of 
girls  of  paramount  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  classes.  God  speed  the  day  of  this 
awakening.  Vassar  College  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  its  coming ;  and  another  is  the  uni- 
versal agitation  of  the  question  :  "  Shall  wo- 
men learn  the  alphabet?"  with  all  its  correla- 
tives and  consequences.  Thirty-four  graduates 
went  forth  from  Vassar  College  at  this  year's 
close,  and  they,  with  the  Alumni  of  past,  and 
future  years,  will  represent  a  higher  type  of 
womanhood.  Let  woman  be  truly  educated, 
and  we  may  oenidently  prophecy  a  higher 
type  of  humanity,  since  she  is  the  Mother  ol 
the  Race. 


Because  this  mighty  power  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  is  garnered  up  in  the  na- 
ture of  woman,  she  should  be  educated  and 
privileged  to  the  fullest  extent  of  her  capa- 
bilities and  claims.  All  the  advantages  that 
ever  accrue  to  human  beings  in  the  best  state 
of  society  should  be  secured  to  her  without 
reserve  or  limitation,  that  she  may  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  noblest  and  most  cultured ; 
for  on  her  thorough  development  and  perfect 
freedom  depend  her  own  happiness  and  the 
redemption  and  elevation  of  mankind. — Ban- 
ner of  Light. 

For  Friends'  intelligencer.^ 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
SEVENTH  MONTH.  i 

1868.  1869. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  7th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1868  and  5  for  1869. 


13  days. 

0  » 
11  " 


13  days 
0  " 

11  « 
7  " 


31 


1868. 


31 


1869. 


80.94  deg.  76.54  deg. 


98.00  « 
69.00  « 
3.51  in. 


1782 


97.50  " 
62.00  " 
2.88  in. 


!09S 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  7th 

month  for  the  past  eighty  years   75.76  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiine;  that 

entire  period,  1798-1838   81.00  11 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1816  68.00  11 

In  reference  to  the  deaths,  deduct  one-filth  from 
this  year's  number,  and  they  will  stand  thus— 17S'J 
for  1868,  against  1680  for  1869.  Very  few  cases  of 
coup  desoliel  have  occurred  during  the  month  under 
review  the  present  year,  while  last  year,  from  the 
4th  to  the  25th  inclusive,  one  hundred  and  om  deaths 
had  taken  place  from  that  cause  !  And  as  to  the 
temperature,  it  will  be  seen  it  has  been  lower  in  <  v,  i  v 
phasethan  last  year,  although  about  three  quarters 
of  a  degree  above  thi  average  for  the  pasl  st  years. 
8th  mo.  1,  1869.  J.  M.  Bu  >. 


STRANGE  FREAKS  OF  LIGHTNING, 

Lightning,  Like  light)  furnishes  another 
wonderful  succession  of  marvels.  How  deli- 
cate, how  subtle  !  It  performs  its  work  some- 
times with  scarcely  a  touch.  Bodies  have 
been  killed  by  lightning,  and  they  have  not 
given  the  slightest,  trace  of  any  w  ound  or  s<  ar 
— no  slight  touch  of  a  burn  or  contusion,  no 

hint  of  the  way  by  which  the  bird  sprang  from 
its  confinement,    Delicate  and  most  subtle. 
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we  have  said,  has  often  been  its  work.  Think 
of  it  melting  a  bracelet  from  a  lady's  wrist, 
yet  leaving  the  wrist  untouched  ;  think  of  its 
melting  a  pair  of  crystal  goblets  suddenly, 
without  breaking  them.  Arago  tells  how  the 
lightning  one  day  visited  the  shop  of  a  Sua- 
bian  cobbler,  and  did  not  touch  the  artisan, 
but  magnetized  all  his  tools.  One  can  well 
imagin  the  immense  dismay  of  the  poor  fel- 
low ;  his  hammer,  pincers,  and  awl  attract- 
ed all  the  needles  pins,  and  tacks  and  nails, 
and  caused  them  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  tools. 
We  read  of  a  merchant  of  Wakefield,  who 
had  placed  in  the  corner  of  his  room  a  box 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  iron  tools,  destined 
to  be  sent  to  the  colonies ;  in  came  the  light- 
ning, struck  open  the  box,  spread  all  the  arti- 
cles on  the  floor,  and  it  was  found,  when  they 
were  picked  up,  that  every  one  had  acquired 
new  properties — they  had  all  been  affected  by 
the  subtle  touch  of  the  current.  Some  re- 
mained intact,  others  were  melted,  but  they 
had  all  been  rendered  more  or  less  magnetic, 
so  that  there  was  not  a  single  nail  in  the  box 
but  might  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  mari- 
ner's compass. — Eclectic  and  Congregational 
Review. 


ITEMS. 

A  negro  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Florida. 

Three  colored  men  have  been  appointed  on  the 
Washington  police,  causing  much  commotion  among 
the  politicians  there. 

An  Unbroken  Telegraphic  Circuit  was  made, 
and  messages  were  „sent,  on  a  Sunday  night,  last 
month,  from  Houston,  Texas,  to  Helena,  Montana. 
Telegrams  between  these  places  went  via  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Knoxville,  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  entire  length 
of  route  was  4,786  miles.  Had  the  San  Francisco 
operator  not  been  out  of  the  office,  he  would  have 
been  drawn  into  the  circuit,  and  the  length  ex- 
tended from  Salt  Lake  City  a  thousand  miles  more. 
The  weather  was  very  favorable  and  the  wires  were 
in  good  condition. — Exchange  Paper. 

The  Cool  Weather  which  prevails  at  present  in 
Europe  and  America  has,  among  other  causes,  been 
attributed  to  the  unusual  number  of  spots  now  to 
be  observed  on  the  sun's  disk.  Father  Secchi,  the 
learned  Italian  astronomer,  has  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Giornale  di  Roma,  stating  that  the  sun 
has  arrived  "at  a  period  of  an  unusual  prevalence 
of  spots.  On  the  morning  of  July  7th,  thirty-three 
principal  ones  were  counted,  disposed  in  seven  or 
eight  groups.  Their  number  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  maximum.  The  whole  surface  of  the  lumi- 
nary is  covered  with  them,  and  it  appeared  several 
times  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  mass  of  white  flakes 
on  an  ash- colored  ground." 

The  heat  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  present 
summer  is  reported  to  be  very  excessive.  Apoplexy 
and  cholera  have  been  very  fatal  both  to  the  English 
residents  and  the  natives,  and  many  villages  have 
been  entirely  depopulated.  The  rainy  season,  how- 
ever, at  the  last  accounts,  was  commencing  with  a 
violent  monsoon,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
intense  heat  would  abate. 


Carbolic  acid  is  just  now  the  favorite  disinfectant. 
Mixed  with  lime  it  makes  what  chemists  call  a  ear- 
bolale — this  is  death  to  all  bad  odors.  A  use  to 
which  carbolic  acid  has  lately  been  applied,  is  in 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  saturated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  ani- 
mal substances,  such  as  fresh  meats,  etc.  These 
are  preserved  perfectly  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  the  odor  of  the  carbolic  acid  is  dissipated 
in  the  cooking. 

Artificial  Light. — It  is  reported  that  two  French 
chemists  have  recently  perfected  processes  by  which 
oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  common  air  at  so  low 
a  rate  of  expense  that  the  brilliant  Drummond 
light  may  be  made  available  for  ordinary  use.  The 
magnesium  wire  now  used  to  burn  in  a  hydrogen 
flame  is  very  expensive,  and  though  yielding  an 
intense  light,  is  better  suited  to  photography  than 
the  illumination  of  dwellings.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  recent  experiments  show  that  zircon 
will  emit  a  mild  light  without  consuming  in  the 
flame,  and  that  thus  a  large  part  of  the  expense  now 
required  by  the  use  of  magnesium  will  be  obviated. 

Female  Eddcation. — The  trustees  of  the  Cornell 
University,  it  is  reported,  have  decided  to  admit  one 
hundred  girls,  and  are  devising  means  for  their 
employment,  that  they,  like  the  male  pupils,  might, 
by  "their  own  labor,  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
expenses  for  board  and  education.  A  few,  it  is 
thought,  can  at  once  be  received  and  placed  at  do- 
mestic work  of  different  kinds.  An  offer  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  a  prominent  business  college 
in  New  York  city  to  instruct  fifty  women  in  book- 
keeping without  charge. 

The  only  collegiate  institution  founded  and  owned 
by  colored  men  in  North  America  is  Wilberforce 
University,  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  founded  in  1863.  Al- 
though having  a  colored  man  at  its  head,  and  two 
colored  professors,  it  has  two  white  professors,  and 
admits  blacks  and  whites  to  its  classes  with  equal 
freedom.  The  college  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground  April  14,  1865,  by  an  incendiary.  The 
trustees  are  laboring  to  rebuild  it  at  a  cost  of  about 
$35,000,  which  they  look  to  the  triends  of  the 
struggling  negro  to  give  them.  It  is  to  aid  the 
colored  men  to  arise  and  educate  and  Christianize 
themselves. 

A  meteor  recently  exploded  near  Elkhorn,  Wis., 
and  deposited  on  the  ground  a  mass  resembling  the 
cellular  slag  from  an  iron  furnace.  A  circular 
space  66  feet  in  diameter  was  covered  with  this 
substance,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  having 
fallen  in  a  hot  fluid  mass,  spattering  around  the 
scorise  after  it  had  struck. 

The  Transpornation  of  Fruit  from^California  to 
the  East  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  managers 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  who  have  ordered 
the  construction  of  fifty  cars  to  be  used  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  cars  are  to  be  kept  cool  by  funnel  air- 
pump  ventilators,  wire  screens  and  cross-bars,  so 
that  the  fruit  may  be  stowed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  In  this  way 
it  is  believed  that  grapes,  pears  and  other  fruits  can 
be  sent  in  good  condition  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
With  the  rate  of  transportation  at  $12.52,  gold,  per 
hundred  pounds,  it  is  believed  grapes  can  be  sent 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  for  $15  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  retailed  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
yielding  a  handsome  profit. 

Co-operative  housekeeping  is  soon  to  be  under- 
taken in  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  number  of  ladies 
have  agreed  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  store-room, 
bakery,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  on  the  co-operative 
principle 
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THE  INDIANS. 

As  all  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  an 
Indian  Council,  I  will  attempt  a  little  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  appearance  the  occasion  pre- 
sents. In  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  there 
are  nine  chiefs,  holding  office  during  life  or 
good  behaviour.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Agent,  and  subject  to  removal  by  him  at  any 
time.  It  has  been  a  time-honored  custom  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indian  chiefs  on  be- 
half of  the  tribe  which  they  represent ;  a 
practice  which  has  been  most  sorrowfully 
abused.  It  is  common,  on  occasions  of  im- 
portance to  call  a  council  of  the  chiefs  to  con- 
sult with  the  Agent,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  chiefs  will  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
tribe  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  matter  un- 
der consideration.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  whole  tribe  is  summoned  to  meet  in  Coun- 
cil, as  in  case  of  taking  a  census  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  in  matters  where  individual  interests 
are  particularly  concerned.  At  this  Agency 
there  is  a  room  provided  specially  for  holding 
Councils,  but  in  warm  weather  the  Indians 
sometimes  prefer  meeting  in  some  shad  y  place 
in  the  open  air,  where  they  take  their  seats  on 
the  grass,  facing  tHfc  Agent  and  Interpreter, 

who  sit  near  together.  None4  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  tribe  can  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language  except  a  few  words,  such  as  corn, 
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pony,  flour,  money,  sick,  hungry,  &c.  Like 
other  members  of  the  tribe  they  generally 
dress  with  a  blanket  of  a  red,  green,  white,  or 
occasionally  a  black  color.  On  extra  occa- 
sions a  few  of  them  have  a  kind  of  state 
dress.  One  in  particular  sometimes  appears 
with  an  immense  head-dress,  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe,  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  tails  and  claws  of  wild  animals  are  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  arrangement. 
Their  ears  are  perforated  in  several  places 
with  large  holes,  in  which  are  inserted  great 
numbersof  little  tinklingornaments.  A  string 
of  large  beads  round  the  neck  is  generally  a 
prominent  accompaniment.  They  sometimes 
wear  leggins  ornamented  with  bows  of  fancy- 
colored  materials,  and  where  toy  covering  tor 
the  feet  is  used  it  is  invariably  moccasins. 
They  all  have  jet-black  hair,  which  is  coarse, 
but  very  smooth  and  glossy;  sometimes  it  is 
braided  in  long  plaits,  hanging  down  behind  ; 
others  have  the  sides  of  the  head  shaved  dose, 
with  a  ridge  of  Ion  g  hair  running  from  the 
forehead  back  over  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
Their  manner  when  assembled  in  Council  is 
generally  grave,  though  they  speak  with  vi- 
vacity when  conversing  among  themselves. 
One  of  the  (irst  things  when  they  n  <  to 
take  out  their  long  pipes  for  a  smoke.  These 
mostly  Consist  of  a  tomahawk  of  brn*s  or 
some  polished  metal,  with  a  broad  blade  on 
one  side,  and  the  other  terminating  in  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe,  the   handle   being  from 
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1$  to  2  feet  lotig,  and  constituting  the  stem 
of  the  pipe.    Some  of  these  pipes  are  made  of 
a  chocolate-colored  stone  of  fine  texture,  found 
only  in  one  place,  in  some  part  of  Dacota^ 
The  material  used  for  smoking  is  called  Killi- 
kinick,  and  is  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  red  willow,  which  is  dried  and  chopped 
fine,  and  before  being  used  is  rubbed  up  in 
the  hand.    It  is  tonic  in  its  properties,  and 
when  smoked  is  inhaled  directly  into  the 
lungs  and  blown  out  through  the  nostrils;  the 
odor  is  not  unpleasant,  and  the  use  of  this 
material  for  smoking  does  not  appear  to  af- 
fect injuriously  the  health  of  those  who  use 
it.    Each  chief  takes  a  few  whiffs  of  the  pipe 
and  then  passes  it  to  his  neighbor.    It  is  com- 
mon for  the  Agent  to  open  the  Council,  after 
a  short  time  of  deliberation,  by  stating  the 
object  for  which  the  chiefs  have  been  called 
together,  and  discussing  the  several  points  to 
be  considered ;  a  few  sentences  being  spoken 
and  then  interpreted.    To  this  there  is  gener- 
ally a  short  ejaculatory  response  on  the  part 
of  the  chiefs,  by  an  expression  that  sounds 
like  "  hoh."    When  the  matter  is  relished 
this  response  is  mostl}r  general,  but  if  it  is 
not  so  palatable,  they  are  sometimes  silent, 
but  pay  respectful  attention  until  the  Agent 
has  finished  what  he  has  to  say ;  they  then 
confer  together  for  a  short  time,  when  one  of 
them  rises  with  deliberation  and  dignity,  folds 
his  blanket  round  him  with  rather  a  graceful 
air,  the  left  shoulder  being  covered,  while  the 
right  shoulder  and  arm  are  left  entirely  bare. 
He  advances  and  extends  his  hand  to  the 
Agent  first,  and  afterwards  to  any  prominent 
visitors  or  other  persons  that  may  be  present. 
The  commencement  of  his  speech  is  rather 
abrupt  and  startling.    He  uses  much  gesticu- 
lation, and  speaks  with  an  earnestness  that 
would  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  angry  passions.  He 
points  energetically  with  his  long  bony  finger 
as  if  towards  some  distant  object,  or  looking 
directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  person  addressed, 
he  enunciates  with  a  rapidity  and  energy  that 
would  lead  a  novice  to  suppose  that  his  lan- 
guage was  of  the  most  excited  and  violent,  if 
not  menacing  character;  and  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  find  that  when  the  subject 
matter  was  interpreted,  his  address  was  mild, 
amiable  and  conciliating.    Notes  are  taken 
during  the  Council  of  the  subject-matter  un- 
der discussion,  and  the  substance  copied  into 
a  book  for  reference.    One  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  or  rather  the  most  important 
subject  recently  considered  in  Council  is  that 
of  the  allotment  of  the  Indian  lands  in  sev- 
eralty, under  the  treaty  of  1865,  by  which 
each  head  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  hold  in 
his  or  her  own  individual  right  160  acres  of 
land ;  while  to  every  male  adult  of  the  tribe 


of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards,  40  acres 
is  the  portion  assigned.    This  allotment  is 
now  in  progress  on  this  Reservation;  forty-  \ 
nine  farms  having  been  already  surveyed,  ! 
arid  corner-stcnes  affixed  to  designate  the 
boundaries  of  each.    This  movement  inaugu- 
rates a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Indian  af-  | 
fairs,  and  if  successfully  accomplished,  is  des-  | 
tined,  as  I  fully  believe,  to  arrest  the  other-  I 
wise  inevitable  tendency  of  the  race  to  complete 
extermination.   An  equitable  division  of  these 
lands  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  timber 
and  supplies  of  running  water,  besides  variety 
in  the  situations  and  quality  of  the  soil.  The 
allotment  has  been  proceeded  in  on  the  basis 
of  preference  to  priority  of  claim ;  notice 
having  previously  been  given  to  the  Indians 
to  make  their  own  selections,  which  have  been 
indicated  by  a  pen  of  logs  or  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground,  or  in  some  cases  the  tepees  set  up 
and  occupied  by  the  claimant. 

So  far  the  work  has  gone  on  prosperously,  1 
and  though  in  some  cases  several  claimants 
have  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  same 
tract,  yet  they  have  thus  far  uniformly  J 
agreed  to  relinquish  in  favor  of  one  claimant, 
and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  would  have 
required  at  least  ten  years  of  litigation  on  the 
part  of  white  people,  in  what  is  called  a  Chris- 
tian community,  to  have  adjusted  the  same 
number  of  claims  to  a  valuable  property  thus 
held  in  common. 

From  a  recent  census  of  the  tribe  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  278  heads  of  families  to 
have  farms  of  160  acres  each  set  apart  for 
their  use.  Forty-six  male  adults  over  eight- 
een, entitled  to  forty  acres  each,  and  ten  fe- 
males unmarried  over  eighteen,  who  are  also 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  allowed  to  receive  the  same 
proportion  of  their  lands.  By  this  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  Government  embodied  in  the 
aforesaid  treaty,  these  Indians  are  to  receive 
their  lands  in  severalty,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  certificates 
are  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  several  tracts  assigned  by 
the  allotment,  upon  which  the  Indian  becomes 
lord  of  the  soil  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  his  individual  ownership 
is  concerned ;  though  he  is  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  from  selling  or  leasing 
his  tract  to  any  parties  except  to  the  United 
States,  or  members  of  the  same  Indian  tribe, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  Indians  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  individual  ownership  of  the  land,  so  that 
each  can  realize  the  benefits  of  his  own  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  and  be  exempt  from  being 
preyed  upon  by  the  indolent  and  improvident.  . 
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One  evil  still  remains  which  is  most  unjust 
and  oppressive:  the  accountability  of  the 
tribe  for  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals  whose 
deeds  they  cannot  control. 

To  enclose  334  farms  with  fences,  and  build 
a  cottage  for  each,  to  say  nothing  of  stabling 
and  other  out-buildings,  the  digging  of  wells 
for  water,  &c,  is  no  small  undertaking,  Still 
it  can  be  done  by  a  proper  appropriation  of 
money,  and  the  right  direction  of  labor,  and 
that  in  a  short  time.  The  old  tribal  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians  must  be  broken  up,  or  their 
total  extinction  is  inevitable.  The  chase  must 
be  abandoned  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The 
plow,  the  loom  and  the  anvil  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  quick, 
sharp  crack  of  the  deadly  rifle.  Intellectual 
light  must  break  in  upon  the  dark  recesses  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  ;  while  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion  will,  I  trust, 
console  the  poor  Indian  with  hope  that  his 
last  days  will  be  his  best  days. 

E.  Painter,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  8th  mo.  3d,  1869. 


Friendship  has  the  skill  and  observation 
' 1  of  the  best  physician,  the  diligence  and  vigi- 
ij  lance  of  the  best  nurse,  and  the  tenderness 
! ;   and  patience  of  the  best  mother. 

]  For  Frieuds' Intelligencer. 

3  CLUB  TALK,  OR  FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK. 

by  j.  g.  hunt.       8th  month,  1869. 
'  |      In  bringing  before  the  Club  the  little  family 

5  of  plants  called  ''Club-mosses,"  we  hope  to 
r  find  peculiarities  of  development  and  struc- 
;"  ture  not  met  with  in  any  other  of  the  orders 
1 !  we  have  studied.  Botanists  call  these  plants 
1  Lycopodiacese,  and  divide  them  into  two 
f  families,  namely:  1st.  Lycopodise,  with  spo- 
e  I  rangia  simple  and  one-celled :  2d.  Ptilota ; 
>•    sporangia  compound  and  many-celled.  As 

6  i  this  second  family  contains  some  plants  not 
e  i  often  found  here,  we  propose  to  consider  now 
M  >  only  the  first  family,  or  the  Lycopodiums  pro- 
t  per.  In  this  first  family,  then,  we  have  but 
i-  two  genera,  viz.,  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella, 
y  and  we  shall  describe,  in  a  general  way,  these 
si  beautiful  plants,  caring  moie  for  them  than 
i,  I  for  the  classification. 

p|  These  plants,  like  all  other  things  that  im- 
m  press  us  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  an  indivi- 
ig  duality  which  has  distinguished  them  from 
&  |  early  geologic  periods,  and  we  cannot  Gom- 
el I  pare  the  m  now  with  any  other  members  of 
18  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  stems  are 
rei thickly  covered  with  small  ovale  or  awl- 
til  shaped,  or  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  and  (he 
at H  sporangia  are  sessile,  in  usually  square  and 
m  compact  branches  which  terminate  (In*  Stems. 
\i  They  are  evergreen.  J  low  much  nature 
itl  would  have  lacked  in  rich  signilicancc  had 


there  been  no  evergreen  plants  !  Deciduous 
leaves  are  to  shade  us  from  the  hot  suns  of 
this  everchanging  life,  but  the  evergreens 
point  their  needle  fingers  towards  that  home 
which  shall  endure  forever.  We  cannot  but 
find  in  plants  something  besides  the  gums, 
and  resins  and  alkaloids  contained  in  their 
juices,  and  we  believe  their  wondrous  struc- 
tures hold  other  and  sweeter  nutriment  than 
starch  and  sugar— a  nameless  something — a 
thread  of  spiritual  suggestion  linking  us  with 
a  better  life. 

"  Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  our  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  tnaoly  virtue — or  the  tempting-  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian  purpose  in  our  soul, 
Turn  then  to  Nature,  and  in  her  gentle  company 
Kneel  and  give  thanks  to  God." 

Unlike  the  equiseta  we  described  last  month, 
the  stems  of  the  Lycopods  are  solid  and  quite 
simple  in  structure.  A  band  of  thickish  cells 
forming  the  epidermis  bounds  their  circum- 
ference, and  all  the  other  portion  is  filled  with 
cellular  tissue,  more  or  less  firm,  and  quite 
often  deposits  occur  on  the  interior  of  these 
cells,  rendering  the  stems  firm  and  wood-like 
in  appearance.  Bundles  of  fibro- vascular 
tissue  are  often  numerous,  and  these  spiral 
ducts  traverse  the  entire  stem  and  give  off 
branches  which  penetrate  all  its  sub-divisions, 
and  occupy  even  the  centre  of  every  leaf. 
The  spirals,  however,  do  not  ramify  and 
anastomose  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  like 
similar  vessels  do  in  those  of  higher  plants. 
Their  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mosses, 
with  the  two  additions  of  spirals,  and  a  few 
stemata. 

In  speaking  of  the  fructification  of  the  genus 
Lycopodium,  we  have  not  much  to  say,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  it.  A  mystery 
still  envelops  the  infancy  of  the  Lycopo- 
diums proper,  and  the  only  evidence  of  repro- 
duction by  germination  that  has  beeu  observed 
has  been  simply  a  minute  projection  from  the 
spore,  which  was  noticed  by  Dr.  IV  Barry, 
but  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  outgrow th  from 
the  spore,  whether  it  bears  antheridia  or 
pistillidia,  as  in  the  ferns  and  eqoiseta,  or 
forms  only  a  solitary  pistillidium  waiting  for 
some  frolicking  a&theroioid  from  some  un- 
known plant,  has  not  been  determined.  In 
the  Lycopods  the  sporangia  are  Pound  sessile 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  these  fertile 
leaves  are  scattered  either  all  along  the  >:  em  s 
or  gathered  in  terminal  spikes,  as  if  fore- 
shadowing the  catkins  of  the  higher  plants. 
Each  sporangium  opens  in  two  valves  and 
contains  a  large  number  of  minute  spores  and 
all  these  spores  appear  to  be  of  one  kind. 

The  genus  Selaginella  presents  many  fea- 
tures of  growth,  structure  and  reproduction 
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of  remarkable  interest.  Nearly  all  those 
beautiful  plants  cultivated  in  Wardian  cases 
and  called  Lycopodiums  are  really  Sellagi- 
nellas.  The  general  aspect  of  this  genus  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Lycopods,  but  often  they 
are  larger  and  more  finely  branched,  and 
frequently  from  their  stems  adventitious  roots 
of  considerable  length  drop  down  and  take 
hold  in  the  earth,  like  the  banian  and  gum- 
elastic  trees  of  India,  and  altogether  they 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  more  sensitive  life, 
responding  to  the  changing  conditions  of  light 
and  moisture  more  readily  than  the  true 
Lycopods. 

The  "  Resurrection  plant "  comes  to  us  from 
California  or  from  New  Mexico,  and  the  gar- 
deners call  it  a  Lycopodium,  but  when  in 
fruit,  spores  of  two  kinds  are  found  in  its 
sporangia  ;  it  therefore  is  a  Selaginella — Sel- 
aginella  convoluta  is  its  name.  We  meet 
with  it  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  dry  and  as  dead 
in  appearance  and  in  reality  as  the  sand  still 
clinging  to  its  roots.  But  moisture  seems  to 
revive  it,  and  its  crisp  branches  become  soft 
and  flexible,  until  it  opens  widely  every  leaf, 
and  paints  its  cheeks  with  vivid  green.  But 
all  this  is  simply  a  hygrometric  action — not 
a  life  action — depending  upon  the  size,  shape 
and  position  of  certain  cells. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of  each  branch 
of  this  singular  plant  are  many  large  wedge- 
shaped  cells,  while  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
branches  smaller  cells  complete  the  circum- 
ference. Now,  when  moisture  is  applied,  the 
large  cellular  wedges  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
branches  absorb  it  more  rapidly  than  the 
smaller  exterior  cells  do,  and  their  wedge-like 
action  causes  the  banches  to  unfold,  and  when 
the  moisture  departs  under  evaporation,  the 
same  cell  arrangement  acts  in  a  reverse  di- 
rection, and  the  plant  closes  its  long  fingers 
like  a  thing  of  life.  Many  other  plants  ex- 
hibit this  folding  and  unfolding  long  after 
life  has  departed,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
action  is  hygrometric,  and  may  be  explained 
by  differences  in  size,  shape  and  position  of 
cells.  Motion,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  life. 

A  variety  of  Selaginella  denticulatum 
turns  milk-white  when  winter  spreads  his 
snows  over  the  landscape,  but  at  all  the  other 
seasons  it  is  green.  On  the  other  hand,  Se- 
laginella variabilis  puts  its  white  coat  on  in 
summer  time — arrays  itself  in  bridal  robes  to 
greet  the  sun,  nature's  great  bridegroom, 
when  his  rays  are  fiercest.  So  sensitive  is 
this  latter  most  charming  plant,  that  its 
changes  are  diurnal;  in  the  morning  it  is 
green,  and  looks  as  fresh  as  though  growing 
by  a  dripping  spring ;  in  the  afternoon  it  turns 
as  white  as  milk,  and  surely  no  great  sorrow 
works  the  change.    How  shall  we  explain 


these  singular  and  opposite  habits  of  our 
friends  ?  If  we  say  that  light  causes  a  pecu- 
liar change  in  the  protoplasm  of  each  cell — 
heaps  it  up  in  irregular  masses  with  many 
reflecting  surfaces, — we  are  aware  that  such 
language  is  very  inaccurate,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  really  know  on  the  subject ;  and  ignorance 
is  a  garment  that  fits  every  one. 

In  Selaginella  we  find  two  kinds  of  spores, 
if  spores  they  both  be  ;  and  the  reproduction 
of  these  plants  is  very  remarkable,  revealing 
a  chapter  in  that  wonderful  volume  written 
all  over  with  wisdom  which  can  be  no  other 
than  Divine.  Both  kinds  of  spores  are  found 
in  sessile  sporangia  collected  in  the  square 
terminal  ends  of  the  branches.  The  smaller 
kind  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  appear  to 
be  like  those  in  Lycopodium,  and  their  spo- 
rangia are  oval  bodies  enclosed  in  the  upper 
concave  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  large  spores 
are  less  abundant,  often  met  more  than  three 
or  four  in  each  sporangium,  and  when  ex- 
amined dry,  and  at  maturity,  they  are  white, 
in  some  species  like  fairy  eggs,  but  no  fowl 
of  the  air  sits  on  such  nests  as  these.  Of  course 
the  sporangia  containing  these  are  much 
larger  than  those  holding  the  small  spores. 

When  these  two  kinds  of  spores  are  sown, 
very  different  results  are  obtained.  The 
small  ones,  on  germinating,  protrude  thread- 
like filaments  from  their  inside,  and  soon 
these  filaments  burst  and  give  exit  to  numer- 
ous cells,  which  finally  liberate  innumerable 
antherozoids,  like  we  saw  in  the  ferns,  mosses 
and  liverworts.  But  when  the  large  spores 
are  placed  in  conditions  favorable  for  germi- 
nation, no  apparent  change  takes  place  for 
some  time — probanbly  not  for  several  months. 
But  if  the  spore  be  cut  open  at  this  stage,  we 
observe  that  changes  have  been  going  on, 
even  as  changes  occur  in  the  egg  during  in- 
cubation, and  yet  no  external  evidence  reveals 
those  early  changes.  A  circular  disc  of  cells, 
half  a  line  in  diameter,  has  been  formed  in 
the  interior,  and  near  the  circumference  just 
under  the  triangular  fold  which  we  may  see 
in  the  coat  of  the  spore,  as  shown  in  our  pre- 
parations. At  this  stage  of  development  in 
the  life-history  of  these  marvelous  series  of 
transformations,  the  spore  appears  to  have 
three  coats,  and  this  cellular  disc,  which  is 
the  prothallus,  equivalent  to  the  same  organ 
in  the  ferns  and  equiseta,  is  found  between 
the  second  and  third  coats.  As  development 
progresses,  the  triangular  fold  in  the  external 
coats  of  the  spore  opens  like  minute  triangu- 
lar shutters,  and  the  three  corners  turn  back 
in  order  to  give  entrance  to  the  antherozoids 
which  we  saw  were  liberated  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  spores.  Pistillidia 
are  formed  on  this  prothallus  while  it  lies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  spore,  and  if  the  anthero- 
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zoids  from  the  small  spores  are  matured  at 
this  time,  fructification  of  the  germ-cell  lying 
all  ready  in  the  pistillidium  takes  place,  and 
these  germ-cells  become  changed  into  em- 
bryos, which,  in  time,  send  down  radicles  or 
slender  prolongations  into  the  cavity  in  the 
centre  of  the  spore,  and  the  terminal  cells  of 
these  radicles  open,  and  here  finally  we  arrive 
at  the  very  cradle  in  which  our  young  Sela- 
ginella  is  born,  for  this  cellular  nodule  in  the 
cavity  of  the  spore  gives  out  the  first  rootlets 
which  make  their  way  into  the  soil,'  and  the 
first  leaves  which  ascend  on  a  delicate  fila- 
ment, bearing  between  them  buds  whose  fur- 
ther development  results  in  the  evergreen 
branches  of  a  new  plant. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  re- 
production of  Selaginella  in  language  as 
plain  as  possible,  hoping  thus  to  interest  you 
in  the  most  remarkable  life-history  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  among  all  the  plants.  We 
beg  of  the  Club  never  to  lose  interest  in  the 
cryptogams ;  and  if  we  find  their  wonderful 
transformations  at  times  a  little  obscure,  the 
effort  to  penetrate  that  obscurity  with  the 
means  at  our  command,  will  reveal  to  us 
greater  marvels  than  we  shall  find  even  among 
the  higher  plants.  Let  us  review,  very  briefly, 
the  essential  points  of  our  work  among  the 
cryptogams,  for  we  may  not  return  to  the  sub- 
ject this  year,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  else- 
where to  find  a  comprehensive  summary. 

The  Mosses  form  no  prothallus.  The  spore 
develops  directly  into  the  perfect  plant,  and 
on  portions  of  the  perfect  plant  antheridia  and 
pistillidia  are  formed.  The  pistillidia,  after 
fructification,  grow  into  sporangia  which  con- 
tain the  spores.    Spores  of  one  kind. 

The  Liverworths  form  no  prothallus,  unless 
we  call  the  entire  plant  by  that  name.  Spores 
of  one  kind ;  and  in  germinating  they  give 
rise  to  the  frond  on  which  antheridia  and 
pistillidia  are  formed,  sometimes  sessile,  some- 
times not.  The  matured  pistillidium  becomes 
the  sporangium  containing  the  spores.  Here 
is  an  affinity  with  the  mosses. 

The  ferns  form  a  prothallus,  which  organ 
is  exterior  to  the  spore.  On  the  prothallus, 
sessile  antheridia  and  pistillidia  come,  and 
these  latter  organs  develop  into  new  ferns, 
which  bear  the  sporangia  sessile  on  the  fronds. 
Here  we  notice  a  departure  from  the  type  of 
the  moss.    Spores  one  kind. 

The  Equisetums  form  a  prothallus,  which 
is  outside  the  spore;  antheridia  and  pistilli- 
dia grow  on  that  organ,  but  not  on  the,  same 
prothxillm.  The  matured  pistillidium  becomes 
the  perfect  plant  which  bears  the  Sporangium. 
Spores  one  kind. 

The  Lyeopodiums  form  a  prothallus,  but  it 
is  inside  the  larger  spore.  Spores  aftwo  kinds. 
The  smaller  ones  are  equivalent  to  antheridia, 


and  develop  into  antherozoids.  On  the  pro- 
thallus come  the  pistillidia  which  develop 
into  fibres  in  the  cavity  of  the  spore,  and  from 
buds  on  the  ends  of  these  fibres  come  the  new 
plants. 

We  are  aware  that  many  persons  care  but 
little  for  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  pa- 
pers on  the  cryptogams;  but  among  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  are  many  thought- 
ful people  who  love  to  see  the  revelations  of 
a  Divine  wisdom  coming  from  natural  things. 
Life  is  full  of  eloquent  voices  calling  us  to 
lead  useful  and  upright  lives,  and  the  natural 
world  foreshadows  to  us  so  much  of  all  we 
hope  and  believe  is  reserved  in  fulness  for  the 
spiritual  life,  that  we  return  thither,  at  times, 
for  compensations  not  always  to  be  derived 
from  other  sources. 


THE  LAW  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

We  all  come  into  the  world  with  an  in- 
stinctive moral  sense  which  is  called  con- 
science, At  first  undeveloped,  it  can  tell  but 
little  distinctly.  The  child  soon  perceives  the 
broad  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  the  exact  boundaries — how  far  certain 
actions  should  be  carried  and  where  limited 
— are  studies  for  a  lifetime.  A  different  stand- 
ard exists  among  different  nations  and  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  among 
those  of  the  same  time  and  country.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  right  and  wrong,  just  as 
there  are  two  kinds  of  truth  and  error,  abso- 
lute and  relative.  Absolute  right  is  known 
only  to  God,  and  in  His  sight  must  be  unalter- 
able. But  human  right  and  wrong,  that  is, 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  human  actions,  can- 
not be  measured  by  that  absolute  standard, 
but  must  be  considered  relatively  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  knowledge  of  each  individ- 
ual. Every  attainment  in  moral  and  spiritual 
life  is  an  advance  towards  the  absolute  stand- 
ard, but  the  law  of  conscience  can  only  extend 
to  the  height  the  moral  sense  may  have  al- 
ready attained.  There  are  some  things  uni- 
versally recognized  by  every  conscience  that 
is  not  absolutely  perverted.  Charity  and 
self-denial,  for  example,  will  be  found  in  some 
form  to  underlie  the  religions  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  but  the  forms  and  gradations  in 
which  they  appear  are  countless.  In  ancient 
Sparta,  children  were  taught  to  steal,  but  it 
was  not  the  dishonesty  that  was  admired.  Inn 
the  dexterity  of  concealment,  a  speciea  of 
sell-denial  that  was  placed  higher  in  the 
scale  of  merit  than  honesty. 

Although  that  which  a  man  honestly  be- 
lieve! to  be  righl  is  in  fed  righl  for  him, and 

that  which  he  really  believes  wrong  is  OTOng 
for  him,  this  wry  truth  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  to  earnestly  strive  after  the  nearest 
approach  to  absolute  right  of  which  human 
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nature,  under  present  circumstances,  is  capa- 
ble. For  none  can  be  fully  persuaded  that  a 
course  of  action  is  right  for  them,  unless  they 
have  used  their  best  efforts  to  discover  the 
right,  and  these  efforts  imply  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  life,  the  education  of  the  conscience. 
In  this  path,  and  in  strict  obedience  to  what 
is  revealed,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is 
found  all  the  moral  progress  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  discover  absolute 
right  is  to  follow  closely  that  which  at  present 
seems  right.  While  we  are  responsible  for 
our  opinions,  and  the  way  in  which  we  ar- 
rive at  them,  we  can  never  without  guilt  dis- 
obey conscience.  Nothing  so  much  sears  and 
hardens  conscience,  as  disregarding  its  dic- 
tates. Thus  woe  will  ever  follow  those  who 
allow  power  or  fashion,  or  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  anything  else  human,  to  interfere 
with  personal  responsibility,  or  to  render  them 
unfaithful  to  their  own  convictions. 

If  this  truth  is  fully  recognized,  it  will  go 
far  towards  increasing  our  charity  for  others. 
If  conscience  is  held  sacred,  we  will  respect 
the  slightest  scruple  of  others,  and  shrink  as 
well  from  influencing  them  to  do  what  they 
think  wrong,  as  what  we  believe  to  be  so.  It 
is  the  setting  up  of  one  conscience  to  legislate 
for  others,  that  has  brought  into  the  world  all 
the  miseries  of  religious  persecution.  Un- 
flinching obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  own 
conscience  ought  to  teach  us  a  proportionate 
tenderness  for  the  consciences  of  others,  and 
above  all  things  that  can  be  desired  for  our- 
selves and  others,  is  the  education  of,  and 
perfect  obedience  to  that  conscience  that  has 
been  given  us  for  our  counsel  and  guidance. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

ATTENTIVENESS. 

How  much  more  we  might  make  of  our 
family  life,  of  our  friendships,  if  every  secret 
thought  of  love  blossomed  into  a  deed  !  We 
are  not  now  merely  speaking  of  personal 
caresses.  These  may  or  may  not  be  the  best 
language  of  affection.  Many  are  endowed 
with  a  delicacy,  a  fastidiousness  of  physical 
organization,  which  shrinks  away  from  too 
much  of  these,  repelled  and  overpowered. 
But  there  are  words,  and  looks,  and  little  ob- 
servances, thoughtfulnesses,  watchful  little  at- 
tentions, which  speak  of  love,  which  make  it 
manifest,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  that 
might  not  be  richer  in  heart- wealth  for  more 
of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  relations 
must,  of  course,  love  each  other  because  they 
are  relations.  Love  must  be  cultivated,  and 
can  be  increased  by  judicious  culture,  as  wild 
fruits  may  double  their  bearing  under  the 
hand  of  a  gardener  ;  and  love  can  dwindle  and 
die  out  by  neglect,  as  choice  flower  seeds 


planted  in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow  single. 

— Atlantic. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE  NILE. 

To  the  annual  phenomenon  of  the  rising  of 
the  Nile,  Egypt  is  entirely  indebted  for  its 
fertility,  and  even  for  its  existence  as  an  in- 
habited and  populous  country.  Without  it 
the  land  would  always  have  been  a  desert, 
incapable  of  affording  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  man.  Except  occasionally  near  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  rain  falls 
throughout  the  land,  and  therefore  its  parched 
and  sandy  soil  would  be  entirely  unfruitful, 
were  it  not  that  regularly,  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  the  river  overflows  the  whole  ad- 
jacent country. 

Why  it  should  do  so  was  a  mystery  in  an- 
cient times,  and  many  absurd  theories  and 
conjectures  were  raised  to  account  for  it.  The 
Egyptians  themselves  believed  the  river  was 
a  god,  who  in  his  beneficence  spread  himself 
annually  over  the  land,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  people.  If  the  rising  did  not  begin  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  expected  time — 
and  it  has  hardly  varied  a  single  day  through- 
out the  course  of  ages — they  hastily  prepared 
a  sacrifice  to  this  deity,  usually  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  was  richly  adorned  and  then  thrown 
into  the  stream. 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  lighted 
on  the  true  reason  of  the  rising  of  thefwaters, 
when  they  imagined  it  to  be  due  to  heavy 
rains  falling  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
swelling  the  sources  of  the  river.  What  those 
sources  were,  it  had  baffled  the  investigation 
of  thousands  of  years  to  ascertain,  until  re- 
cently our  travellers,  Speke,  Grant,  and 
Baker,  discovered  them  in  immense  lakes  sit- 
uated near  the  equator,  more  than  3,000  miles, 
as  the  stream  winds,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  To  these 
lakes  the  names  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza  have  been  given  by  the 
successful  explorers. 

In  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  lakes,  rain 
falls  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  most  heavily  in  March,  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  equinox.  The  lakes  form  huge  reser- 
voirs for  the  water  which  descends  from  the 
elevations  known  as  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  ;  and  as  they  become  swollen,  the  size 
of  the  streams  which  emerge  from  them  is 
proportionately  increased.  Several  of  these 
streams  uniting  in  their  course  from  the 
Upper  or  White  Nile,  and  this  river,  flowing 
gradually  on  until  it  meets  the  Blue  or  Low- 
er Nile,  bear  irrigation  to  the  thirsty  lands 
below.  Not  only  this,  but  as  these  rivers 
come  down  they  bring  with  them  a  quantity 
of  alluvial  soil  of  the  richest  kind  ;  and  when 
the  Nile  at  last  spreads  itself  over  the  flat 
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and  sandy  plains  of  Egypt,  it  enriches  them 
year  by  year  with  this  muddy  but  fertile  de- 
posit. The  consequence  is  a  gradual  rising 
of  the  land,  to  the  extent,  it  is  calculated,  of 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  a  century.  Owing 
j  to  this  fact,  many  of  the  remains  of  the  proud- 
est cities  of  ancient  Egypt  are  now  half 
buried  in  the  soil. 

Although  in  these  days  we  know  more 
about  natural  phenomena  than  the  philoso- 
phers of  old,  and  can  satisfactorily  explain 
the  reason  of  the  rising  of  the  waters,  there 
remains  one  wonder  connected  with  it  which 
is  as  great  to  us  as  to  them,  and  that  is  its 
uniformity.  As  we  have  said,  throughout 
the  course  of  ages  its  commencement  has 
scarcely  varied  by  one  day,  and  its  extent  is 
also  comprised,  as  a  *rule,  within  a  narrow 
limit.  So  equal,  in  the  main,  must  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls  annually  at  the 
equator,  and  so  regular  the  commencement 
and  decline  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  rising  commences  in  Lower  Egypt 
about  the  25th  of  June,  and  steadily  increases 
during  the  three  months  following.  In  this 
time  the  valley  of  the  Nile  becomes  covered 
by  its  waters,  and  its  villages  stand  out  from 
them  like  little  islands,  as  for  the  time  they 
are.  When  the  water  has  attained  its  maxi- 
mum height,  it  remains  stationary  for  about 
ten  days,  and  then  declines  as  steadily  as  it 
arose.  On  its  subsiding,  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  fertilized,  and  vegetation  becomes 
luxuriant. 

The  height,  to  which  the  river  rises  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  A  few  feet  more 
or  less  makes  the  difference  between  starva- 
tion and  abundance.  The  average  height 
varies  according  to  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  river,  from  about  forty  feet  where  it  enters 
Egypt,  to  four  feet  only  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Taking  as  an  intermediate  height 
that  observed  at  Cairo,  if  the  rise  is  less  than 

!  twenty  feet,  there  is  scarcity,  or  even  famine  ; 
if  it  is  three  or  four  feet  more,  the  crops  will 

i  be  short;  three  or  four  feet  more  again,  and 
they  will  be  abundant;  but  if  the  water  goes 
still  higher,  it  becomes  an  unhealthy  flood. 

Contrivances  for  measuring  the  exact  rise 
of  the  Nile  were  in  use  in  ancient  times,  and 

|  in  two  instances  the  remains  of  these  "  Nilo- 

A  meters"  still  exist.  One,  and  the  most  an- 
cient, supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  is  found  in  the 

J  island  of  Elephantine,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  it  is 
contained  are  inscriptions  recording  the 
heights  of  the  inundation  in  various  years. 

1  The  other  is  situated  in  the  island  of  Rhoda, 

j  near  Cairo,  and  is  believed  to  h:\ve  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  It 

I    consists  of  a  square  well,  into  which  the  Water 


is  admitted  as  it  rises,  while  in  the  centre  is  a 
column  of  marble  marked  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  the  distance  from  the  lowest  level. 
The  Nilometers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  chief  utility  in  adjusting  the  taxation  of 
the  country,  as  they  would  give  indications  as 
to  whether  the  season  would  be  plentiful  or 
otherwise. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  health  is  increasingly  precarious,  and 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  time 
which  may  be  allotted  in  a  preparation  for 
that  vast  and  incomprehensible  future  where 
so  many  we  have  loved  are  centered  in 
eternal  felicity.  How  little  we  know  of  that 
future!  but  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
those  who  endeavor  to  ad  rightly  in  all  things, 
will  be  happy.  Sometimes  a  glimpse  of  that 
happiness  is  granted  to  us,  which  changes 
faith  into  vision.  When  sight  is  withheld,  we 
must  endeavor  to  walk  by  faith.  However 
inscrutable  the  little  we  see  of  the  ways  of 
Providence  may  appear  to  us,  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Love  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  and  that 
our  heaviest  trials  are  designed  as  blessings, 
if  we  view  them  as  we  ought. 

To  see  the  young,  the  beautiful  and  the 
happy,  to  whom  life  was  joyous,  so  early 
snatched  away,  while  some  who  are  bending 
under  sufferings,  years  and  sorrows,  are  left  to 
endure  the  trials  of  time,  appears  to  our  finite 
vision  mysterious  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  Infinite  Wisdom,  Love  and  Mercy  gov- 
erns these  things,  and  it  becomes  us  to  seek 
for  and  strive  to  attain  that  state  of  mind 
which  will  enable  us  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done." 


I  regret  that  our  mutual  friend  

should  have  aided  in  giving  currency  to  the 
unfounded  report  respecting  thee. 

Whether  it  be  something  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  what  other  cause,  T  know  not.  but 
really  it  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  time  for 
tittle  tattle  and  misrepresentation.  It  lv- 
hooves  us  to  be  very  watchful  and  try  to  keep 
a  conscience  void  of  otl'enee.  so  that  we  may 
not  easily  be  moved  by  evil  tidings  of  any 
kind. 

And  now  let  me  drop  a  caution  with  respect 
to  a  refutation  of  the  report,  by  letter.  To 

address  a  friend  under  such  circumstances, 

requires  great  care,  if  it  were  only  to  avoid 
wounding  ourselves,  particularly  whore  an  in- 
timacy has  so  long  subsisted.    I  have  beeu  so 
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often  torn  and  wounded  that  I  have  many 
fears  about  defending  myself,  and  if  I  can 
only  rest  in  a  consciousness  of  innocence  and 
purity  of  motive,  I  have  been  generally  con- 
tent to  live  down  an  evil  report  and  bear  the 
reproach  in  silence. 

But  we  have  all  the  same  Guide  and  Coun- 
sellor, who  will  help  us  if  we  sincerely  apply 
to  Him  to  soften  and  smooth  the  asperities  of 
our  nature,  and  to  Him  I  would  commend 
thee,  for  He  will  give  that  Wisdom  which  is 
profitable  to  direct  in  all  things. 


"  Precious  stones  are  more  valuable  for 
being  polished."  Exercise  then  the  talents 
thou  hast  been  entrusted  with,  that  thereby 
they  may  be  polished  and  give  forth  a  double 
lustre.  Thy  talent  for  letter-writing  is  not 
"  lost "  by  disuse,  but  only  "  hidden  ; "  there- 
fore let  it  be  brought  out  and  put  into  action, 
that  it  may  not  only  receive  a  polish,  but  per- 
haps this,  as  well  as  talents  for  other  valuable 
purposes,  would  be  as  successful  as  some  were 
formerly,  even  to  gain  other  five. 

Now  would  not  this  be  worth  stealing  a 
little  time  from  some  of  thy  pressing  cares  to 
accomplish  ? 

The  critical  situation  of  our  beloved  friend 
forbids  us  to  look  for  her  long  continu 


ance  in  mutability. 

She  and  her  dear  partner  were  united  in 
early  life,  and  have  partaken  together  for 
many  years  of  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

They  have  been  abundantly  blessed  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  outward  comfort,  and 
happy  are  those  who,  like  them,  look  for  sup 
plies  of  heavenly  food  from  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain.  May  we  who  are  left  to  traverse 
the  ways  of  the  present  world  a  little  longer, 
bear  in  remembrance  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who,  through  a  long  life,  have 
endeavored  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence toward  God  and  man.  As  family  ties 
become  broken  the  feelings  of  affection  and  at- 
tachment should  be  strengthened  in  those  that 
survive.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  so  while  we  love  the  Great  Supreme 
above  all, — He  who  dispenses  to  us  all  our 
blessings  and  whose  "  mercies  are  new  every 
morning." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  21,  1869. 


Correction. — We  have  been  requested  to  state  that 
in  the  memorial  concerning  E.  Haviland,  published 
in  our  20th  number,  the  words  "  about  twenty," 
which  occur  in  the  second  column,  should  read  "  a 
number  of  Friends." 


MARRIED. 

COX — LAMB.— On  the  5th  inst.,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John  R. 
Cox  and  Mary  M.  Lamb,  both  of  Baltimore  city. 


DIED. 

BAKER.— On  the  11th  of  Eighth  month,  in  her 
83d  year,  Mary  C.  Baker,  wife  of  Pobel  Baker,  and 
an  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New 
York. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  LORD. 

A  Discourse  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  Pa- 
cijic  Railroad,  delivered  Sixth  month  20th, 
1869,  by  William  J.  Potter. 

(Continued  from  page  772.) 

But  though  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  our 
national  history,  the  era  comes  with  no  vio- 
lent transition,  and  by  no  revolution  in  our 
national  traditions   or  principles.    It  only 
needs  that  we  shall  see  the  full  breadth  of  our 
principles,  and  be  true  to  our  traditions.  Our 
fathers  built  wiser  than  they  knew,  when  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  government  so 
broad  in  their  Declaration  of  Rights  as  to 
recognize  no  distinction  of  race,  or  color,  or 
sex,  or  religion.    They  planted  themselves  on 
ground  as  broad  as  humanity ;  and  hence 
this  country  is  legitimately  open  to  all  branches 
of  the  human  family,  of  whatever  race  or  be- 
lief, with  free  and  equal  opportunities  to  all 
in  the  race  of  life.    And  to  this  end,  doubt- 
less, Divine  Providence  has  been  working  in 
all  the  marvellous  unfolding  of  our  history, 
however  unconscious  of  it  the  human  actors 
may  have  been.    This  Pacific  Railroad  is  but 
the  fulfilment  of  Columbus'  intent  of  discov- 
ering a  Western  passage  to  the  Indies.  And 
even  our  New  England  forefathers,  when 
some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
they  built  a  road  ten  miles  west  from  Boston, 
over  which  a  common  strong  carriage  could 
ride  with  tolerable  ease,  and  the  unexpected 
cost  of  which  in  time  and  money  the  commis- 
sioners apologized  for  to  the  General  Court, 
on  the  ground  that  no  road  would  ever  be 
needed  any  further  in  that  direction, — even 
they  by  the  courage  and  faith  and  persist- 
ency with  which  they  faced  and  penetrated 
the  wilderness  of  their  day,  ludicrously  short- 
sighted as  they  are  now  seen  to  have  been, 
were  yet  working  out  the  providential  pur- 
pose ;  and  their  ten  miles  of  carriage  road  into 
the  forests  of  Watertown  and  Newton,  were 
really  the  beginning  of  this  iron  path  across 
the  continent  upon  which  the  Locomotive  is 
to  ride  with  its  freight  to  the  very  wharves  of 
the  Pacific.    How  mile  after  mile  of  forests 
have  succumbed  to  that  bravery  and  faith 
and  restless  energy,  opening  a  highway  for 
God  to  colonize  the  continent  with  great 
truths  and  noble  communities  !    Some  of  you 
here  remember  when  "  the  West"  went  not 
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far  beyond  the  Hudson.  And  then  its  boun- 
dary was  the  Lakes ;  and  then  theJMississippi 
and  Chicago,  pushed  to  these  in  quite  recent 
memory  ;  and  then,  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  still  boys  and  girls,  it  was  Kansas. 
And  now  steam  has  caught  it  up  and  flown 
with  it  over  the  mountains  and  planted  it  at 
the  very  ocean's  verge.  And  by  and  by,  per- 
haps, we  shall  be  so  homogeneous  a  people  as 
to  have  no  East  and  no  West,  as  no  North  and 
no  South,  to  mark  our  local  differences  :  our 
East  will  be  Europe,  and  our  West,  Asia. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  note  briefly  some  of 
the  natural  immediate  results  of  this  connect- 
ing of  the  two  sides  of  the  continent.  First, 
and  most  obvious,  what  is  in  everybody's 
thought, — it  is  a  declaration  of  peace  and  per- 
manence to  the  Union.    By  the  natural  geog- 
raphy of  the  continent,  the  States  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
weightier  they  became  in  population  and 
power,  would  have  tended  to  slide  from  the 
Union.    This  road  with  the  others,  parallel 
and  transverse,  that  must  soon  follow,  binds 
the  Pacific  States  to  the  Atlantic  with  clasps 
of  iron.    Families  that  were  once  old  neigh- 
bors in  New   England   become  neighbors 
.  again.    The  children  can  visit  the  old  home- 
steads on  the  Atlantic  for  the  Thanksgiving, 
and  be  back  again  to  the  Pacific  without 
much  loss  of  time  or  business.    Summer  tour- 
ists from  both  sides  of  the  continent  will  meet 
in  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  en- 
joy together  the  Switzerland  of  America,  and 
to  bind  the  nation  together  by  the  ties  of  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship.    Ministers  in  San 
'Francisco  and  New  York  may  even  exchange 
pulpits,  and  be  absent  from  their  own  desks 
but  a  single  Sunday.    To  be  sure,  the  con- 
necting railroads  and  all  the  links  of  com- 
merce and  kindred  did  not  save  us  from  the 
Southern  attempt  at  secession  and  the  bloody 
rebellion.    But,  thank  God,  there  is  no  such 
,  disturbing  and  antagonistic  elements  between 
i  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  as  there  was 
t  between  the  North  and  South.     And  may 
.   -here  never  be  ! 

[  i  Secondly,  the  Pacific  Railroad  precipitates 
.  i lpon  the  country  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
,  juestion.  Whether  the  troubles  between  the 
.  I  ndians  and  the  white  race  are  to  be  settled 

>  )y  the  new  Peace  Commissioners  may  be  a 

>  natter  of  doubt,  though  every  sane  ma  n  must 
i !;  host  devoutly  wish  they  might  be.  But  there 
3 1  :an  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Indian 
f  Question  must  be  settled  forever  in  this  eoun- 
3 1  ry  in  the  next  ten  years.  It  ought  to  be  set- 
i  led  in  the  next  live  or  ten.  But,  leaving  all 
r  mral  .obligations  aside,  it  will  be  settled  in 
t  he  natural  course  of  events  in  thfl  next  tWO. 
j  'he  question  concerning  the  Indians  is  nar- 
t  lowed  now  to  a  very  simple  one.    It  is  Civili- 


zation or  extermination.  No  compromise  with 
semi-barbarism,  though  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained by  swindling  Indian  agents,  and 
backed  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
is  longer  possible.  In  a  few  years  there  will 
be  no  spot  in  all  the  wilderness  and  prairie  of 
the  West,  large  enough  for  an  Indian  hunt- 
ing ground,  beyond  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive; no  spot  for  an  Indian's  wigwam,  out- 
side of  the  reservations,  where  some  white 
emigrant  will  not  set  up  a  claim.  The  In- 
dians must  have  their  grants  of  land  and  ac- 
cept civilization  ;  or  it  muse  be  extermination 
for  them,  and  that  shortly.  It  will  be  a  last- 
ing disgrace  to  the  American  people,  and  an 
infamous  blot  on  Christian  civilization,  if  the 
remnants  of  these  aboriginal  possessors  of  the 
soil  cannot  be  saved  to  contribute  something 
of  their  native  strength  and  spirit  to  the  new 
civilization  that  is  to  come.  Let  the  people 
then  through  the  press  and  the  ballot,  with 
all  their  energy,  encourage  and  uphold  that 
sentiment  of  President  Grant's  inaugural  ad- 
dress— almost  the  noblest  that  ever  came 
from  his  lips — that  our  Indian  policy  must 
be  one  that  aims  directly  at  civilization  and 
ultimate  citizenship  for  the  race. 

Then,  again,  by  a  similar  process  the  Mor- 
mon question  must  soon  be  settled.  For  this, 
too,  is  a  question  of  civilization.  Mormonism, 
in  its  views  of  woman  and  marriage,  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism ;  and  hence  it  sought  out  a  spot  far  re- 
moved as  it  supposed,  from  the  march  of 
civilization,  where  it  could  enjoy  its  barbar- 
ism undisturbed.  But  now,  close  by  the  line 
of  this  great  road,  over  which  will  daily  flow 
and  ebb  the  great  tides  of  modern  thought 
and  life,  the  dikes  of  this  little  fortress  of 
barbarism  must  inevitably  be  swept  away, 
and  Salt  Lake  City  will  be  open  to  a  now 
revelation  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age.  And  this  question  is  a 
very  simple  one  for  the  government  to  deal 
with,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  BO  long  un- 
touched. The  nation  has  only  to  be  true  to 
its  fundamental  principles.  With  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Mormons,  in  its  intellectual  and 
spiritual  aspects,  the  government  has  nothing 

to  do.  They  may  dig  up  out  ofthe  earth  and 
believe  as  many  books  of  Revelation  as  their 
credulity  can  accept.  Only  they  mull  not 
violate  the  fundamental  principh  -  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  equality  on  which  the  nation 

stands,  nor  outrage  the  common  law   ot  the 

land  and"  of  civilization.  Polygamy  with  its 
oppression  of  woman  into  a  domestic  drudgo 
and  slave  of  lust  is  a  gross  violation  of  all 
law*,  and  its  removal  ought  to  be  effected  be- 
fore another  session  of  Congress  ends,  and  not 
be  left  to  the  slower  process  of  emigration  and 
abrasiou  and  possible  local  coulliet. 
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Finally,  the  first  train  that  passed  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  opened  the  West 
into  the  East,  opened  to  the  nation  another 
question — to  which  I  have  already  alluded — 
more  important  and  more  difficult  than  all 
the  rest — the  question  of  race.  We  have  al- 
ready had  to  deal  with  this  question  of  race 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  as  it  has  come  to  us  in 
the  African  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Celt. 
AVe  have  now  in  the  country  some  four  or 
five  millions  of  negroes  whom  we  have  just 
lifted  into  the  condition  of  citizenship,  and 
who  are  just  beginning  to  assimilate,  against 
much  resistance  of  surrounding  prejudice  and 
injustice,  to  the  national  civilization  and  pro- 
gress. But  these  have  always  lived  with  us. 
They  were  mostly  born  on  the  soil.  They 
had  learned  American  habits,  and  imbibed 
something  of  the  American  spirit  even  in  their 
bondage ;  and  had  grown  up  into  the  same 
language  and  religion  with  the  ruling  race. 
The  Irish,  too,  however  foreign  in  their  ways, 
have  come  to  us  out  of  a  civilization  of  the 
same  stock  with  our  own.  And  emigration 
from  Ireland,  from  the  very  limit  of  its  terri- 
tory and  population,  must  come  before  long 
to  its  natural  end.  Already  the  emigration 
now  going  on  from  Germany  to  this  country 
exceeds  that  from  Ireland.  And  with  the 
Germans,  though  they  shock  some  of  our 
Puritan  notions,  the  native  population  assimi- 
lates with  comparative  ease,  because  we  count 
back  pretty  soon  to  the  same  grandfathers. 
But  there  is  now  beginning  to  pour  into  our 
territory  by  the  Pacific  door  an  emigration 
from  a  country  whose  population  is  so 
dense  and  countless  that  it  literally  swarms 
over  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  and  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  This  vast  surplus  popu- 
lation of  Asia  is  coming  to  us.  Already,  Mr. 
Bowles  estimates,  there  are  60,000  Chinese  in 
the  Pacific  States.  Two-thirds  as  many  more 
have  been  there,  and  made  little  fortunes,  and 
gone  back  to  China, — only  to  tempt  a  still 
larger  multitude  to  make  a  similar  trial. 
Last  evening's  dispatch  from  San  Francisco 
said, — "  1200  Chinamen  arrived  by  ship  to- 
day." And  that  is  the  story  you  may  read 
every  week  in  the  California  telegraphic  dis- 
patches. 

Now  here  is  being  brought  to  us  a  very 
different  problem  of  race  from  any  we  have 
yet  had  to  work  upon.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
kept  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Chinese  are  a  slow  and  plodding  people, 
but  now  that  they  have  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  a  road  has  been 
opened  through  the  mountains,  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  them  on  this  side, — at  Omaha,  at 
Chicago,  and  ere  long  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. The  problem  is  a  national  one.  And 
in  some  respects  it  is  going  to  test  the  moral 


power  of  the  nation  more  severely  than  any 
problem  with  which  we  have  yet  had  to  deal. 
These  people  are  not  only  of  an  utterly  different 
race,  but  of  an  utterly  different  civilization, 
education,  and  religion.    They  do  not  come, 
as  did  the  Africans  when  first  brought  to  this 
continent,  as   simple   imitative  barbarians,  I 
pliable  to  the  first  lessons  of  civilized  society, 
but  they  come  already  moulded  and  trained  j 
under  national  institutions  the  most  ancient 
of  any  in  existence,  and  the  most  obstinate  to 
resist  modification  and  reform.    They  have  a 
civilization  of  their  own,  of  which  they  are 
proud,  and  of  which,  in  some  of  its  features, 
they  may  justly  be  proud.    They  have  their 
peculiar  modes  of  living,  and  a  literature  and 
art  to  which  they  adhere  with  jealous  tenacity. 
And  Pagans  though  they  are,  they  have  their  !| 
Scriptures,  their  religious  teachers  and  pro- 
phets,  their  national  faith  and  worship,  for  I 
which  they  claim  the  divine  sanction  as  earn-  J 
estly  as  do  the  Christians  for  theirs,  and  of  1 
abandoning  which  they  show  no  sign. 

Now  how  are  we  to  solve  this  problem  of  1 
assimilating  to  our  national  institutions,  and 
receiving  into  our  national  life,  a  race  and  I 
civilization  and  religion  so  different  and  so  i 
averse  to  change?    Again  I  answer,  only  by  j 
remaining  true  to  our  national  principles  of  j 
justice  and  freedom.    We  offer  in  our  funda-  J 
mental  law  open  hospitality  to  all  races  and  I 
all  faiths.    We  must  stick  to  our  offer.    We  I 
must  throw  the  protection  of  impartial  law  1 
around  the  Pacific  emigrants  as  around  those  j; 
that  come  over  the  Atlantic.    We  must  give  f 
to  all  a  free. and  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  4 
of  life, — exacting  no  conditions  except  such  li; 
as  the  national  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  require.     Let  the  nation  seek  to  j 
regulate  and  improve,  not  to  repress  the  | 
Asiatic  emigration.    These  people  may  have  if' 
some  great  vices,  but  they  bring  some  great  f 
virtues  also.    Would  that  they  could  find  no  )j 
American  vices  to  copy.    Especially  let  there  <] 
be  no  aggression  on  their  religion  ;  no  conflict  t 
and  persecution  because   of  their  different! 
faith.     Confucius  taught  them  the  golden  i 
rule  in  almost  the  same  words  that  Jesus  pro- 
nounced it  for  Christendom.    That  is  a  very, 
solid  point  of  agreement  to  begin  with.    And  I 
there  are  other  points  of  practical  religion  i 
where  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  | 
them  and  Christians.     Compare  both  with  ] 
the  standard  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  | 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  some  of  the  virtues  ! 
there  enforced,  and   which   are  especially! 
named  "  Christian"  virtues — such  as  gentle-  j! 
ness,  meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness — the f 
Pagan  Chinese  would  not  have  to  be  awarded! 
the  palm  of  superiority  over  the  Christian! 
Americans.    An  experienced  observer,  Mr.W 
C.  L.  Brace,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  good1?' 
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conduct  of  the  Chinese  in  California  :  "  One 
of  the  most  striking  figures  to  the  traveller 
in  the  California  landscape,  is  the  Oriental 
and  half  pensive  form  of  the  Chinese  emi- 
grant, always  calm  amid  all  the  bustle  around 
him.  .  .  .  Clean,  social,  sober,  polite,  with 
an  expression,  it  often  seems  to  me,  of  half 
contempt  for  this  western  hurry  and  barbarism, 
they  are  the  most  respectable  working  popu- 
lation I  ever  saw.  .  .  The  whiteshave  cheated, 
robbed,  beaten  him,  and  he  has  returned  it  all 
with  docility  and  faithful  service.  When 
struck,  he  struck  not  again  ;  when  robbed,  (at 
least  so  it  was  a  few  years  ago,)  he  com- 
plained not ;  when  murdered  there  was  often 
no  redress.  .  .  He  had  4no  power  to  resist, 
and  for  years  the  Chinaman  has  tried  the  vir- 
tue of  meekness  on  his  enemies."  There  are, 
we  may  be  sure,  great  virtues  in  that  old 
country.  Nothing  else  could  have  sustained 
ts  institutions  so  many  centuries.  A  great 
power  lies  there,  in  partial  latency  and  stag- 
nation, which  needs  only  to  be  brought  into 
the  vital  current  of  modern  civilization,  to 
become  active  and  progressive.  It  is  a  power 
which  we  need  in  our  American  life, — a  power 
of  patient  industry,  of  faithfulness  in  little 
things,  of  sobriety,  of  reverence,  of  respect 
for  law,  of  honor  to  wisdom  and  age.  Let 
us  be  liberal  and  hospitable  and  just,  and 
we  shall  attract  not  only  faithful  labor 
?rom  China,  but  draw  also  from  its  men- 
:al  and  moral  wealth,  and  translate  into  our 
nationality  the  solid  and  still  vigorous  ele- 
ments of  its  ancient  civilization  and  strength, 
[t  is  the  task  of  America,  out  of  these  various 
elements  of  race  and  differing  civilizations 
md  religions  that  are  to  mingle  on  its  soil, 
io  to  harmonize  and  appropriate  them  as  to 
)ring  forth  here  a  grander|race  and  a  truer 
brm  of  civilization  and  a  purer  faith  than 
he  world  has  yet  known.  When  that  des- 
tiny is  fulfilled,  then  indeed  will  "  the  glory 
)f  the  Lord  be  revealed"  in  this  land,  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY    FROM  HOME. 
No.  3. 

(Continued  from  page  347.) 

Erie,  Pa.,  7th  mo.  17th,  1869. 
As  time  wears  apace,  we  begin  to  count  the 
ays  ere  we  shall  reach  home,  feeling  an 
bsence  of  a  month  from  that  cherished  spot 
o  have  been  no  light  matter.  Some  mention 
ms  made  of  this  place  in  my  Last,  but,  I  be- 
eve,  without  any  reference  to  its  harbor, 
'hich,  I  presume,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
'orld.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  on  its  placid 
osom,  in  a  steam  vacht,  the  whole  Length 
'oin  the  light-house  to  tin;  extreme  end  of  tin1 
ove  forming  the  harbor  ;  a  distance  of  about 


seven  miles.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
width  in  the  widest  part,  and  gradually  ter- 
minates in  a  kind  of  semi-circular  form  at  the 
upper  end. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  termination  is  a 
delightfully  picturesque  spot,  much  used  by 
excursionists  and  for  "pic-nics."  No  matter 
how  severe  the  storm,  once  inside  this  harbor, 
and  shipping  is  considered  entirely  safe.  We 
extended  our  trip  out  into  the  Lake,  the 
grand  view  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of 
architectural  skill  in  Erie — contrasting  strong- 
ly in  this  respect  with  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
— though  there  are  some  very  fine  dwellings. 
I  was  shown  one  which  the  owner  values  at 
fifty-two  thousand  dollars, — having  refused 
fifty.  Attention  has,  however,  been  paid  to 
som>e  of  the  substantial  wants  and  comforts  of 
life.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas  and  water. 

We  visited  the  water  works,  which,  though 
rigidly  plain,  appear  to  combine  all  the  ele- 
ments of  efficiency  and  durability,  and  to  be 
ample  for  the  wants  of  the  place.  As  one  of 
the  celebrations  of  our  national  holiday,  an 
exihibtion  was  given  to  convince  doubters  as 
to  the  efficiency  above  spoken  of,  by  overflow- 
ing the  towering  stand-pipe,  thus  presenting 
a  tangible  proof  that  could  not  be  gotten  rid 
of. 

The  Nicholson  pavement  has  also  been 
adopted  on  some  of  the  streets,  whilst  others 
are  being  prepared  for  it. 

The  drives  outside  of  Erie  are  pleasant,  par- 
ticularly to  and  through  the  Cemetery,  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  It  is  located  on  very  high 
ground,  and  in  its  adornments  has  much  less 
of  extravagant  folly  and  more  of  simplicity 
than  is  usually  seen. 

There  is  in  Erie  a  grain  elevator,  which  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Railroad  Co., 
and  at  which  a  large  business  was  done  last 
spring. 

All  the  business  movements  here,  however, 
seem  monotonous  and  tame  to  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  bustle  and  noisy  haste  of  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  that 
might  he  named.  Yen  tew  "  Friends  "  or  de- 
scend en  ta  of  Friends  arc  to  he  seen,  or  at  least 

known  as  such. 

From  what  1  have  Been  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation, such  as  are  industrious  ami  eircuin- 
Bpect  appear  to  be  respeoted  and  en co u raged 
in  their  vocations.  1  attended  one  of  their 
First-day  schools,  which,  though  small,  was 
composed  of  pupils  of  various  ages,  from  say 
live  or  six  years  old  up  to  fortv-fivo  and 
fifty. 

To  return  to  Chicago.    I  may  mention  that 
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an  improvement  has  been  inaugurated  there, 
in  the  successful  completion  of  a  tunnel  under 
the  Chicago  River,  at  the  crossing  of  one  of 
the  streets,  having  a  centre  passage  for  horses 
and  vehicles,  and  one  on  each  side  for  pedes- 
trians, the  latter  being  extended  above  the 
main  track.  This  tunnel  appears  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  lighted,  but  has  one  serious 
objection,  at  least  with  many  persons, — the 
descent  into  it,  and  consequent  ascent  from  it, 
appear  to  be  too  great,  making  the  latter  too 
heavy  for  loaded  teams  ;  notwithstanding 
which  it  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite,  most 
persons  being  willing  to  put  up  with  this, 
rather  than  risk  the  delay  and  danger  of  the 
many  revolving  bridges.  The  objection  re- 
ferred to  can  be  readily  avoided,  in  future  ef- 
forts, by  bridging  over  the  cross  streets  at 
either  end,  thus  making  the  entrances  longer 
and  less  steep.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that 
as  Chicago  grows,  and  needs  increased  ac- 
comodation of  the  kind,  that  bridges  will  not 
be  again  resorted  to. 

We  cannot  vouch  for  the  statement,  but  it 
is  said  this  place  numbers  from  285,000  to 
300,000  inhabitants. 

The  Shot  Tower  is  two  hundred  (200)  feet  in 
height  from  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  and  most  complete  in  this  country. 
Its  foundations  are  very  deep,  and  it  cost  $50,- 
000.  It  has  a  capacity  of  turning  out  eighty 
tons  of  shot  per  day,  with  one-half  the  cus- 
tomary force  of  such  establishments  ;  and  this, 
because  from  the  time  the  shot  falls  from  the 
cullender,  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  to 
where  it  is  drawn  from  the  taps  into  the 
familiar  bags  that  constitute  the  merchant- 
able package,  no  human  hand  touches  it  I  It 
is  caught  up  after  its  fall  by  machinery  and 
sorted, — the  rejected  portions  being  thrown 
out  by  mechanical  appliances. 

The  shot-makers'  specialty  lies  in  so  tem- 
pering his  lead  that  it  shall  be  soft  and 
ductile,  and  of  a  consistency  to  take  the  per- 
fect globular  form  as  it  descends,  so  that  shot 
is  really  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead.  But  the 
manufacture  of  shot  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here. 

 J.  M.  Ellis. 

For  the  Children. 
WE  LOVE  THE  FATHER. 
We  love  the  Father — He's  so  good  ; 

We  see  Him  in  the  flower : 
We  hear  Him  in  the  rain-drop — 

He  speaketh  in  the  shower. 
His  smile  is  in  the  sunlight, 

His  beauty's  in  the  bow, 
We  hear  His  whisper  in  the  breeze, 

And  in  the  zephyr  low  ; 
His  wisdom's  in  the  dew-drop 

That  sparkles  on  the  lea — 
His  truth  is  in  the  violet's  hue, 

His  love's  in  all  we  see. 


In  everything  we  look  upon, 

His  image  we  can  see ; 
We  love  the  Father — He's  so  good, 

And  teaches  us  to  be. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MIDNIGHT  MEMORIES. 

BY  Z.  PARIS. 

A  magic  spell  calls  up  the  dark  and  bright 
With  power  so  wondrous,  that  on  this  wild  night 
The  past  seems  only  real,  as  I  lean  o'er 
Its  panoramic  view  to  watch  the  score  1; 
On  score  of  memories,  that,  flitting  by, 
Smile  in  their  gladness,  or  breathe  out  a  sigh. 
I  almost  hear  a  laugh  of  childish  glee  ; 
A  tiny  form,  again,  I  almost  see  : 
I  faint  beneath  the  violet's  odorous  breath, 
While  snow-drops,  pale,  chant  requiems  o'er  her  f 
death. 

I  think  how  lovely  myrtle  blossoms  grew 

When  she  had  learned  to  note  their  tender  blue  ;  | 

I  think  how  every  wild  flower  at  her  feet 

Would  seem  to  gladden  at  her  presence  sweet ; 

And  when  we  laid  her  'neath  the  sod, 

'Twas  greener  far  ;  and  there  most  daisies  nod. 

A  cheering  star  then  vanished  from  our  sight, 

But  Heaven  is  brighter  for  its  lustrous  light ! 

And  while  we  toil  along  the  narrow  way, 

Supernal  bliss  is  hers,  and  endless  day ! 

The  wind  goes  surging  o'er  the  drifted  lea 

With  spell  that  wakes  another  memory : — 

A  pretty  home  amid  the  sighing  hills  ; 

A  winsome  maiden,  shielded  from  all  ills  ; 

A  dream  of  love  ;  and  then  a  saintly  song 

Is  borne  upon  the  gusts  that  sweep  along.  * 

Sweet  song !  that  gladdened  many  a  weary  heart,  J 

And  there  left  echoes  that  may  not  depart, 

That  caught  its  music  near  the  Father's  throne,  j| 

And  rung  the  sweetest  notes  for  Him  alone ! 

Sweet  maiden  !  in  the  glow  of  thy  love-morn, 

When  every  moment  gave  a  hope  new-born,  »l 

As  winged  winds  stooped  down  to  kiss  thy  face,  { 

And  flush  its  fairness  into  lovelier  grace. 

The  Spring  then  brought  thee  emerald  caskets,  rare, i I 

And  glowing  treasures  bade  thee  cull  and  wear ; 

Thy  home  with  lily  bells  she  hung  around  * 

To  ring  out  gladness  wh*n  the  waves  of  sound,  I 

Awaked  by  loving  lips,  should  softly  sway 

Their  shining  bells,  and  holier  make  the  day. 

Bright  golden  cups  lay  gleaming  on  the  sod 

That  e'en  the  poor  might  beauty  drink  from  God  J  [][ 

And  columbines  were  twined  about  the  wood —       [If  j 

A  .joyous  message  from  the  Wise  and  Good.  ;|  , 

Wild  honey- suckle  and  arbutus  spray, 

Dropped  sweetness  where  the  little  children  play,  [I 

And  richly-freighted  south  winds,  passing  near,  [I 

With  wealth  of  fragrance  for  the  sick-room's  cheer.rip  i 

The  twittering  blue-birds  fluttered  'neath  the  eaves,  b  5 

And  golden  light  went  shimmering  through  the4l< 

leaves  J 
To  crown  the  shrinking  white  anemone,  ' 
While  spells  of  love  transformed  the  world  for  thee.'{|' 
But  life  is  full  of  bitter,  bitter  need, 
And  when  God  calls  us  to  some  blessed  deed,  i 
The  armor  must  through  furnace-heat  be  passed  iL 
To  safely  meet  the  venomed  arrows  cast.  J  [ 

The  spirit  that  hath  felt  the  deepest  pain 
Is  never  God's  sweet  minister  in  vain. 
His  call  is  heard  when  grief's  baptismal  tide  It! 
Hath  fitted  mourner  for  the  mourner's  side  :  H 
The  sufferer  shrinks  at  words  that  fall  from  lips 
That  never  tasted  of  the  draught  he  sips — 
What  knoweth  he  who  only  reads  of  woe,  W 
Of  all  the  nameless  pains  the  God-tried  know  ?  It 
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Th'  Ordaining  Hand  hath  sent  the  stricken  forth, 
And  pointed  to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north — 
If  held  within  the  space  of  one  small  room  ? 
The  space  is  His,  and  there  His  light  will  loom  ! 
There's  something  for  the  weakest  hand  to  do, 
And  feeblest  voice  may  sing  the  sweetest  too ; 
.  And  if  the  hand  he  stayed,  or  voice  be  stilled, 
The  patient  waiter  hath  a  work  fulfilled  ! 
Ah  t  furnace  blast  must  cleanse  the  silver  ore, 
And  sorrow  hath  «uch  mission  evermore  : 
j  The  small  details,  the  petty  cares  of  life, 
|;  As  well,  are  with  the  holiest  blessings  rife — 
That  granite  wall  of  God-sent  circumstance, 
i  'Gainst  which  the  wordly  shiver  many  a  lance, 
Is  shadow  from  the  fiercest  rays  of  heat, 
And  shelter  from  the  wildest  storms  that  beat. 
How  sweet  to  know  that  nothing  can  befall 

\i  Save  through  the  mercy  of  the  God  of  all ! 
Sweet  1  to  lie  camly  on  the  father's  breast 
And  wait  His  time  in  lowly  trust  and  rest  1 

>;  Ah  !  then  no  bitter  tear-drops  ever  start, 

For  "perfect  peace  "  is  brooding  o'er  the  heart  I 
The  earthly  eye  may  only  shadows  see, 
| But  Spirit  vision  views  Eternity  ! 
And  she,  so  happy  in  her  love-lit  days, 
Brought  heaven  to  us  by  many  holy  ways, 
While  hour  by  hour  the  wan  and  placid  face 
Caught  sweeter  beauty,  and  a  meeker  grace. 

From  New  York  Eve»iDg  Post. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  ECLIPSE. 

Interesting  Account  of  the  Processes. 

Dr.  J.  Gardner  contributes  to  the  Cincin- 
ioati  Gazette  the  following  interesting  account 
pf  the  photographic   pictures  of  the  solar 
!l  bclipse : 

■I  "Preparation  had  been  made  some  weeks 
ago  (at  Bedford,  Indiana,)  for  photographing 
:he  eclipse  in  its  progressive  phases.    A  tele- 
scope had  been  constructed  by  myself,  which 
1  iaad  a  very  short  focal  distance,  an  essential 
Jouality  in  an  instrument  mounted  without 
;  [block-work.    The  material  used  consisted  of 
Ipe  following  pieces  :    The  optical  part — one- 
lialf  size  photographic  tube,  Harrison's  make, 
|;wo  eye-pieces  (A  and  B),  positive  Huyhen- 
jan,  made  for  microscope  by  Grunow,  the 
1;  Lvhole  mounted  as  follows  :  a  tin  tube  about 
■  jdx  inches  in  length,  blackened  on  the  inside, 
with  a  calibre  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
I)ye-pieces,  was  used  to  hold  erector  and  eye- 
/'Ipiece.    The  erector  was  the  "  B  "  eye-piece, 
hJivith  the  part  used  by  the  eye  in  the  micro* 
aveljcope,  presenting  at  the  end  of  the  tin  tube.  The 
W  A  "  eye-piece,  which  was  also  the  eye-piece 
|)f  the  telescope,  was  in  the  same  position  at 
J, he  other  end  of  the  tin  tube. 

"  The  half-size  '  photo '  tube,  with  all  of  its 
lenses  untouched,  was  mounted  at  the  end  of 
d  |i  sheet-iron  tube,  of  sufficient  calibre  to  allow 
I  he  flange  of  the  lens  tube  to  be  screwed  fast 
o  a  wooden  hoop  in  the  end  of  the  sheet-iron 
ube.    The  length  of  the  sheet-iron  tube  wa< 
l.bout  fourteen  inches,  and  had  two  wooden 
)3  fllisks  which  fitted  the  end  and  interior  per- 
lectly.    These  disks  had  each  a  hole  in  the 
•  pact  centre,   which  allowed  the  tin  tube, 


which  contained  glasses  previously  described, 
to  slide  into  the  body  of  the  sheet-iron  tube. 
The  distance  between  the  small  glass  in  the 
tin  tube  (erector)  and  the  compound  filled  lens 
(half-size  photo)  was  half  the  conjugated  focus 
of  the  two  sets.  This  has  to  be  found  by  trial, 
but  is  not  very  difficult.  A  disk  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  tin  tube,  about  the  middle,  with 
a  small  hole  in  the  centre.  The  hole  may  be 
a  half-inch  in  diameter.  This  serves  to  cut 
oft  the  outside  rays  of  the  erector,  and  also 
stops  out  any  reflected  light.  The  inside  must 
be  blackened  in  every  part  except  the  glasses. 
A  telescope  of  strong  magnifying  power  and 
good  definition  is  thus  constructed  out  of  odds 
and  ends.  The  thumbscrew  of  the  front  tube 
serves  to  focus  the  instrument. 

"  The  camera  box  belonging  to  the  tube 
was  screwed  fast  to  a  board  as  long  as  the  box 
and  tube,  and  the  axis  of  the  tube  brought 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  and 
then  the  tube  was  made  fast  to  a  set  of  cleets 
fastened  to  the  board.  I  am  thus  minute  in 
describing  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  capable  of  making  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  the  moon,  and  may  be  used 
for  other  distant  objects  if  they  are  well  light- 
ed. The  board  with  box  and  tube  was  mount- 
ed in  the  same  manner  that  the  ordinary 
photographic  instrument  is,  except  a  very 
long  elevating  screw  replaced  the  ordinary 
screw,  to  incline  the  apparatus  at  any  angle.  A 
common  tripod  stand  was  used  to  hold  the  ap- 
paratus. As  the  sun  declined,  a  turn  of  the 
screw  to  the  left  would  depress  the  instrument 
so  that  his  image  was  sharply  cut  on  the 
ground  glass  the  whole  time  of  the  observa- 
tion. The  preparation  and  exposure  of  the 
sensitized  plates  do  not  differ  from  that  in  or- 
dinary photography,  except  the  light  is  only 
admitted  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second 
when  taking  the  sun. 

"  In  taking  pictures  of  the  moon  the  time 
of  exposure  would  be  a  half  minute  or  more. 
Pictures  of  the  sun,  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
may  be  taken  by  the  apparatus  described.  I 
have  pictures  that  large. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
accomplished  photographic  artist,  of  Bedford, 
I  had  the  use  of  his  gallery,  and  also  his  as- 
sistance, in  making  the  series  of  pictures  of 
the  eclipse. 

"  Dr.  Blaekwell  made  the  notes  and  gave 
the  time  of  obscuration  of  each  picture,  and 

Mr.  Thomas  Thornton  examined  and  called 
the  temperature  of  wet  and  dry  thermometers 
at  each  exposure  of  the  plates.  He  also 
passed  the  plates  to  and  from  me  to  the  dark 
room,  where  Mr.  Black  well  located  the  plates 
and  developed  the  picture*.  An  unobstructed 
view  of  the  sun  was  obtained  from  th    door  of 
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the  gallery  opening  to  the  west,  from  whicb 
extended  a  platform  landing  and  stairs  to  the 
ground,  one  story  below.  About  three  o'clock 
the  instrument  was  adjusted  upon  the  sun  and 
every  few  minutes  was  examined  to  note  any 
changes  in  appearance  in  its  face.  The  time 
was  taken  by  a  Howard  American  watch,  set 
by  Louisville  railroad  time,  at  12  m.  on  that 
day.  The  moment  of  the  moon's  contact  with 
the  sun  was  eagerly  watched  for  by  hundreds 
of  people  through  smoked  glasses,  stained 
glass,  lamp  chimneys,  perforated  pasteboards 
and  other  devices. 

"  Our  corps  were  all  in  place,  ready  for 
business,  when,  at  4  o'clock  and  21  i  minutes, 
contact  was  observed  in  the  magnified  image 
on  the  ground  glass.  A  half  minute  later  the 
watching  crowds  on  the  streets  caught  sight 
of  it,  and  a  low  murmur,  swelling  gradually 
into  a  shout,  heralded  the  fact.  Up  to  this 
time  no  noticeable  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  whole  range  of  nature.  At  the  first  sign 
of  contact  I  called  for  a  plate,  which  was  coat- 
ed at  once,  sensitized  and  passed  to  me.  The 
first  picture  was  taken  five  minutes  after  con- 
tact, and  the  sun,  only  shining  on  the  plate  the 
tenth  part  of  a  second,  impressed  its  image 
there.  '  Exposed  too  long  !'  was  called  from 
the  dark  room.  Four  minutes  later  the  next 
picture  was  taken.  No  change  yet  in  the 
temperature.  Third,  fourth  and  fifth,  taken 
at  three,  four  and  five  minutes  apart.  No 
change  still  in  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  no 
falling  of  the  temperature.  Sixth  picture 
forty-nine  minutes  after  4,  and  a  falling  of  one 
degree  in  temperature.  A  perceptible  change  ; 
a  darkness  was  also  seen  to  be  creeping  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  The  lights  of  the 
foliage  gradually  took  a  peculiar  hue,  which 
is  difficult  to  describe.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  emitted  light  that  had  been  stored  with- 
in. Yet  the  light  was  not  like  any  other  we 
had  ever  seen.  It  had  a  peculiar  bronze-like, 
lurid  tint,  that  was  wierd-like  and  ghostly. 

"  Next  picture,  four  minutes  later :  grow- 
ing darker ;  birds  here  seemed  agitated,  and 
acted  as  though  they  had  made  a  mistake  in 
time;  swallows  began  to  collect  in  flocks. 
Six  more  pictures  were  taken  in  nineteen  min- 
utes, and  darkness  still  growing  on  the  earth. 
Four  minutes  later,  and  sixteen  after  five, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  72,  and  stars  became 
visible.  A  flock  of  foraging  geese  now 
marched  by,  homeward  bound,  and  evidently 
wondering  at  the  shortness  of  these  degener- 
ated days.  A  ghastliness  rested  upon  the 
faces  ol  our  corps  of  operators.  Pictures 
were  then  taken  at  intervals  of  two  and  one 
minutes,  at  which  time  the  crescentic  margin 
in  the  sun,  remaining  unobscured,  was  but  a 
tenuous  line,  passing  one-third  or  one-fourth 
around  the  sun.    Forty -five  seconds,  and  the 


eclipse  is  total,  and  another  exposure  is  made. 
A  flaming  orange  and  red  corona  was  visible 
about  the  margin  of  the  moon,  shooting  its 
rays  out  seemingly  a  distance  equal  to  half 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  The  whole  face  of 
the  moon  had  a  dusky  hue,  like  old  copper, 
and  was  visibly  globe  shaped.  The  scene  was 
awfully  sublime,  and  produced  a  sensation 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  felt  in  witnessing 
a  great  battle.  Chimney  swallows  circled  in 
the  air  above  the  Court  House  in  a  dense 
column,  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  A 
sudden  rush  of  wind  marked  the  moment  of 
totality,  and  one  thermometer  in  the  open  air 
showed  a  falling  of  five  degrees ;  another  at- 
tached to  the  shady  side  of  a  dead  tree  stand- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  showed  a  variation  of  14 
degrees  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

"Birds  went  to  roost,  domestic  fowls  re- 
turned to  their  perches,  and  a  premature 
darkness — a  darkness  different  from  that  of 
any  other — gave  the  earth  a  more  sombre 
mantle  than  that  of  night. 

"  Two  more  pictures  were  attempted  at  in- 
tervals of  a  minute  each,  and  then  a  line  of 
the  sun's  margin  emerged,  and  light  once 
more  flooded  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  cheer 
rang  out  along  the  street,  and  the  sublimest 
spectacle  of  the  generation  was  drawing  to  a 
close-  During  the  time  of  the  greatest  ob- 
scuration a  bright  bead-like  body  was  observ- 
ed at  the  right  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  which 
sent  out  a  fan-shaped  fiery  tail  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  sun  itself.  This 
part  was  all  we  succeeded  in  getting  photo- 
graphed during  totality.  We  hope  that  a 
future  examination  of  the  enlarged  prints 
will  show  it  to  be  of  more  value  to  science 
.than  if  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  whole 
corona.  As  darkness  suddenly  shut  in  the 
earth  like  a  curtain  (during  the  greatest  ob- 
scuration) so  it  flashed  out  instantaneously 
into  light  as  the  sun  emerged.  Men's  faces 
looked  like  the  faces  of  negroes,  and  some 
amusing  mistakes  occurred  on  the  streets,  by 
persons  thinking  others  they  met  were '  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  African  descent.'  As  the 
darkness  was  thickest  the  katydids  chirped 
their  nocturnal  notes,  but  hushed  into  silence 
as  soon  as  they  found  they  were  '  victims  of 
misplaced  confidence.'  Twenty-one  pictures 
were  taken,  seventeen  before  and  during  to- 
tality, and  four  after.  Two  attempts  during 
the  total  phase  were  failures,  but  one  other 
gave  the  bright  prominence  before  described. 
An  idea  of  chilliness  seemed  to  possess  most 
of  the  observers,  but  the  thermometer  only 
indicated  a  change  of  temperature  of  three 
degrees  in  the  shade.  The  last  moment  of 
contact  was  not  noticed,  but  was  about  6:21, 
making  a  total  between  first  and  last  contact 
of  two  hours." 
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The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Editors,  contains  reliable  information.  Eds. 
Mahanot  Plane  P.  0.,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Wm.  Penn  Colliery,  8  mo.  4th,  1869. 

I  To  

I I  Dear  Friend. — I  regret  to  have  so  long 
;  delayed  fulfilling  a  promise  I  made  in  conver- 
!  sation  some  months  since  at  thy  house,  of 
.  sending  ihee  the  copy  of  the  notes  I  took  many 
!  years  ago  of  the  cures  of  the  bite  of  the  rat- 
;  tlesnake.  It  is  printed  in  the  Hydropathic 
j  Family  Physician,  p.  710,  Fowler  &  Wells, 
I  N.  Y.  The  editor  remarks  that  the  "  cutting 
:  of  the  flesh  can  do  no  possible  good."  He 
.  may,  or  may  not  be  right. 

Jacob  Price's  Saw  Mill, 
|   17  miles  N.   W.  of  Stroud&burg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

Jacob  Price,  a  hunter  and  lumberman,  says 
i.  that  when  he  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of 
j  age,  some  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years 
j  ago,  in  the  month  of  May,  he  and  some  other 
e  boys  were  rolling  stones  down  a  hill,  and  he 

was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  of  the  yellow 
.  kind,  which  they  afterwards  killed.  The  bite 
1  was  in  the  left  arm,  through  a  flannel  shirt 
e  and  linsey  roundabout  lined  with  linsey.  It 
j  made  a  scratch  like  a  briar  scratch.  In  two 
J  or  three  hours  it  swelled  up  so  that  he  could 
a,not  close  his  fingers.  It  happened  half  a 
3  mile  from  home.  He  was  carried  to  his 
.  father's  house,  ai)d  they  applied  herbs  and 
M  various  remedies ;  among  others,  a  poultice 

of  snake-root;  and  he  drank  new  milk — they 
i  also  applied  salt  and  indigo.  This  was  done 
3  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  arm  became 
a  black  up  to  the  shoulder,  his  body  swollen, 
j  and  the  black  streaks  were  extending  over 
e  his  body.  During  the  last  day  those  reme- 
dies were  used  he  knew  nothing,  and  they 
e  gave  him  up  to  die. 

j  His  father  concluded  to  try  cutting  the 
I  wound  open  and  applying  cold  water,  He 
;3  cut  the  wound  open  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
ie  in  depth,  and  cut  one  above  also,  and  poured 
y  cold  water  on  it  from  a  coffee-pot.  In  about 
I  two  hours  consciousness  returned,  and  in  three 
ie  or  four  days  he  was  running  about  again,  en- 
!{[  tirely  recovered. 

J  Isaac  Gruber,  at  Paradise  (a  few  miles  dis- 
0{  taut),  was  bitten  about  twenty-two  years  ago 
J  in  the  leg,  just  above  the  ankle.  They  bound 
0|his  thigh  very  tight  and  applied  all  the  reme- 
dies they  knew  for  four  or  five  days.  The 
eJiiimb  swelled  up  "  as  large  as  a  barrel,"  and 
Jburst  open  in  forty  or  fifty  places  in  a  kind  of 
Jblistcr,  from  which  the  yellow  water  W08  run- 
jJning.  I  Ie  fainted  every  half  hour.  At  length, 
Jfcearing  of  J.  Price's  fat  her,  they  sent  lor  him. 
0|He  arrived  about  noon,  lie  cut  the  limb 
)i|3pen  in  more  than  fifty  places  half  an  inch 
J'.lecp,  and  poured  on  cold  spring  water,  and 
Ibel'ore  night  the  fainting  ceased,  and  the  man 


was  soon  entirely  restored.  The  same  man 
was  bitten  once  afterward,  and  cured  in  the 
same  way. 

J.  Price  further  says,  and  I  give  his  own 
words,  as  I  have  done  very  much  in  the  fore- 
going: 

"  George  Seers  was  bitten  in  the  big  toe 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  I  was  then  hap- 
pening to  be  passing  with  my  team.  The 
swelling  was  passing  up  his  leg,  and  was  about 
half-way  to  his  knee  when  I  arrived,  being  an 
inch  thicker  at  the  swollen  part,  and  advanc- 
ing up  the  leg  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  I  cut 
the  toe  open  and  applied  water,  pouring  it 
on  from  a  height,  out  of  a  coffee  pot.  The 
swelling  stopped  its  progress  up  the  leg  at 
once,  and  the  next  day  the  man  was  well  and 
at  work. 

The  above  are  the  ivorst  cases  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  have  known  many  others  which  were 
not  so  bad,  and  all  cured  by  the  application 
of  cold  water.  Among  the  lumberers  and 
others  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties 
it  is  the  common  remedy,  and  beino-  en- 
tirely successful  with  it,  they  use  no  other — at 
least  in  our  neighborhood.  If  a  dog  or  a  cow 
is  bitten,  and  they  can  get  the  animal  to  a 
stream,  they  are  made  to  stand  in  it,  and  are 
certain  to  be  cured." 

I  heard  when  in  Monroe  Co.,  in  1849,  of 
a  cow  being  found  with  her  neck  swollen — as 
the  narrator  said — so  as  to  be  "  nearly  as 
large  as  her  body."  She  was  made  to  stand 
in  a  stream,  and  recovered. 

As  scarcely  a  summer  passes  that  we  do 
not  hear  of  some  one  suffering  or  dying  from 
the  bites  of  snakes,  (often  pet  ones  in  boxes 
or  cages — I  have  known  of  two  such  in  Phil- 
adelphia)— the  knowledge  of  the  above  sim- 
ple remedy  might  mitigate  suffering  or  save 
life,  and  might  relieve  many  an  un- bitten  one 
who  frequents  the  woods  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, from  the  anxiety  and  dread  of  being 
bitten,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  inevitably  fatal.  Though  much  in  the 
woods  for  twenty  years  past,  since  hearing  of 
the  above  remedy,  I  have  felt  no  such  Tear, 
being  satisfied  the  cure  is  certain. 

Truly  thy  friend. 

Samuel  E,  Gris<  oil 


Horace  Bushnell's  late  work  on  "  Womens' 
Suffrage,"  is  dedicated  to  his  wife,  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  testimony  : 

"  For  once  I  will  dare  to  break  open  the 
customary  seals  of  silence,  by  inscribing  this 
little  book  to  the  woman   i  kn..\\  beet  and 

most,  thoroughly;  having  been  ov<  rlapped.  u 
it  were,  and  curtained  in  the  same  < conscious- 
ness for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  If  she  is  of- 
fended that  I  do  it  without  her  consent,  I  hope 
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she  may  get  over  the  offence  shortly,  as  she 
has  a  great  many  others  that  were  worse. 
She  has  been  with  me  in  a  great  many  weak- 
nesses and  some  storms,  giving  strength  alike 
in  both ;  sharp  enough  to  see  my  faults,  faith- 
ful enough]  to  expose  them,  and  considerate 
enough  to  do  it  wisely  ;  shrinking  never  from 
loss  or  blame,  or  shame  to  be  encountered  in 
anything  right  to  be  done ;  adding  great  and 
high  instigations  —  instigations  always  to 
good,  and  never  to  evil  mistaken  for  good ; 
forecasting  always  things  best  and  bravest  to 
be  done,  and  supplying  inspirations  enough 
to  have  made  a  hero,  if  they  had  not  lacked 
the  timber.  If  I  have  done  anything  well, 
she  has  been  the  more  really  in  it  that  she 
did  not  know  it,  and  the  more  willingly  also 
that  having  her  part  in  it  known  has  not  even 
occurred  to  her,  compelling  me  thus  to  honor 
not  less,  but  more,  the  covert  glory  of  the 
womanly  nature,  even  as  I  obtain  a  distincter 
and  more  wondering  apprehension  of  the  di- 
vine meanings  and  moistenings  and  countless 
unbought  ministries  it  contributes  to  this 
otherwise  very  dry  world." 

 .  •«»>•  ■ 

Never  open  the  door  to  a  little  vice,  lest  a 
great  one  should  enter  also. 


ITEMS. 

"The  peach  was  originally  a  poisoned  almond. 
Its  fleshy  parts  were  used  to  poison  arrows,  and  the 
fruit  was  tor  this  purpose  introduced  into  Persia. 
The  transportation  and  cultivation,  however,  not 
only  removed  its  poisonous  qualities,  but  produced 
the  delicious  fruit  we  now  enjoy." 

We  take  the  above  from  the  Waverly  Magazine, 
of  the  30th  of  January,  1869.  We  had  often  heard 
it  said  that  the  planting  of  a  peach  stone  here 
would  produce  the  almond,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  custom-house  grounds,  on  this  island,  and  in 
several  of  the  yards  occupied  by  citizens. 

We  are  willing  to  be  qualified  that  eighteen 
months  ago  we  planted  two  peach  stones,  as  an  ex- 
periment for  raising  the  peach  on  this  island,  and 
now  we  have  in  lieu  of  the  peach  the  coarse,  hard- 
stone  almond,  similar  to  those  above  mentioned. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  poisonous  qualities  in  this 
almond,  although  we  have  heard  of  children  having 
died  from  the  effects  of  eating  them,  which  might 
have  occurred  from  eating  almost  any  other  green 
fruit  in  excess.  We  have  eaten  the  fruit  ourself 
without  ever  having  been  poisoned.  Can  any  of 
our  friends  throw  light  upon  the  subject? — Key 
West  Dispatch. 

Mary  Fairfax  Somervillk,  the  distinguished 
woman  of  science,  has  recently  received  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain  its  Vic- 
toria medal,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  value  of  her 
treatise  on  Physical  Geography.  This  work  was 
published  in  1848,  and  was  preceded  by  her  4t  Con- 
nection of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  in  1834,  and  the 
"Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  a  translation  and 
summary  of  Laplace's  "  Mechanique  Celeste,"  in 
1831.  Mary  Somerville,  in  1835,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
-of  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
the  British  Government  of  $1500  per  annum.  She 


is  now  advanced  in  life,  being  over  70  years  Of  age, 
and  resides  at  Florence,  Italy. 

The  Japanese  Colony  and  Tea  Culture. — Herr 
Schnell  and  his  Japanese  are  in  fine  spirits.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  three-year  old  mul- 
berry trees  which  they  brought  across  the  Pacific 
and  planted  some  weeks  ago  is  already  astonishing. 
They  have  put  out  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed-nuts 
of  the  tea  plant,  which  are  coming  up  finely.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  important  industry. 
"There  is  no  doubt,"  Herr  Schnell  says,  "of  the 
much  better  adaptability  of  our  foot-hill  lands  to     , 1 
the  culture  of  tea,  as  compared  with  Japan.  Next 
year  some  trees  will  bear  plucking,  as  they  will  be 
then  four  years  old,  and  the  quality  of  the  beverage 
will  be  proved.    As  a  rule,  flavor,  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  tends  to  delicacy  rather  than  strength  f 
in  this  climate,  and  this  tendency,  though  objection- 
able in  fruits  and  berries,  is  favorable  to  tea.  The 
finest  qualities  of  tea  come  from  the  highest  uplands  j 
of  China  and  India,  where  snow  lies  sixty  days  in 
winter.  In  North  Japan,  whence  this  colony  brought  If 
these  plants,  there  are  deep  snows  in  winter.    The  § 
higher  we  go  up  on  our  Sierra,  the  finer  will  be  the  j 
flavor  of  our  teas. — From  the  San  Francisco  Alta. 

Sulpho-cyanite  op  Ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  | 

it  has  recently  been  discovered,  will  produce  an  in-  I 

tense  degree  of  cold.    Many  salts,  more  especially  \ 

salts  of  ammonia,  lower  the  temperature  of  water  | 

while  dissolved,  but  no  compound  produces  this  | 

effect  in  so  marvelous  a  manner  as  sulpho-cyanite  | 

of  ammonia.    In  oue  experiment  23 J  grains  of  this  [ 

salt   dissolved  rapidly  in  seventy-four   pints  of  i 

water,  at  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  Fahrenheit,  J 

caused  the  thermometer,  in  a  few  seconds,  to  fall  f 

to  14  deg.  above  zero.    The  moisture  of  the  atmos-  11 

phere  instantly  condensed  itself  in  thin  plates  of  [ 

ice  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  vessel  containing  \ 
the  water. — The  Press 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  in  the  Spring  of  1849,  the  j 
superintendent  of  the  burial  ground  in  Hallowell,  M 
Me. — Capt.  John  Beeman,  who  is  still  one  of  the  | 
business  men  of  that  city — purchased  a  number  of  J| 
silver  poplar  trees,  averaging  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  and  five  feet  in  height,  and  j 
transplanted  them  in  the  cemetery.    They  flourish-  41 
ed  finely,  and  have  become  large  trees,  adding  very 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery.    A  few  days  i 
ago  one  of  these  trees  was  cut  down  by  direction  of  ■ 
the  present  superintendent,  Col.  W.  S.  Hains,  for 
the  reason  that  its  branches  were  broken  off  by  the 
great  ice-storm  last  winter,  and  the  tree  ruined. 
The  fallen  tree  measured  twenty-one  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  stump,  and  was  about  forty  feet  in 
length. 

Imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk  was  found 
the  original  tree,  of  the  same  size  as  when  trans- 
planted twenty  years  ago,  but  minus  the  baik.  All 
the  growth  of  the  tree  had  been  outside  of,  and  ap- 
parently detached  from  the  original.  The  core  or 
original  tree  was  loose,  and  fell  from  its  sepulchre 
when  the  trunk  was  being  split,  though  it  was  as 
full  of  life  as  when  transplanted.  Upon  the  original 
tree,  which  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  largest  end,  were  ten  knots,  show- 
ing that  number  of  limbs  to  have  been  sawed  off 
when  the  sapling  was  set  out.  The  marks  of  the 
saw  are  distinct  as  if  made  yesterday.  This  curious 
freak  of  nature  maybe  seen  at  the  store  of  Captain 
Beeman,  in  Hallowell.  It  is  a  genuine  curiosity, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  State's  cabinet.  We 
doubt  if  a  similar  specimen  can  be  produced. —  The 
Press. 
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THE  ECLIPSE. 

Observations  at  Springfield,  III. —  Grand  Sights — A 
Halo  Around  the  Moon — The  Peculiar  Light — Ef- 
fects on  the  Animal  Creation. 

Springfield,  III.,  Aug.  7. — A  cloudless  sky 
and  ail  atmosphere  of  unsurpassed  purity  to- 
day made  glad  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
What  has  well  been  called  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  of  nature  has  been  wit- 
nessed under  the  most  propitious  circum- 
stances. The  city  of  Springfield,  by  reason 
of  its  favorable  location  in  the  very  central 
line  of  the  eclipse,  attracted  numerous  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
from  Europe.  Professor  Peirce,  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  was  here  with  a  corps  of  assistants 
and  an  imposing  array  of  instruments.  Nu- 
merous photographs  were  successfully  taken, 
and  no  doubt  many  important  telescopic  and 
spectroscopic  observations  made  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  astronomical  science. 
But  while  these  learned  men,  with  their  power- 
ful glasses,  were  investigating  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  it  may 
be  not  uninteresting  to  know  what  was  seen 
and  what,  was  not  seen  with  the  unaided  eye 
of  an  unscient  ific  observer. 

All  descriptions  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
jsun  which  I  have  read  seemed  indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory.  I  have  no  doubt  the  follow- 
ing account  will  appear  equally  so  to  others. 
J>ut  the  fact  is,  the  phenomenon  is  so  peculiar 
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and  so  out  of  the  line  of  all  ordinary  experi- 
ence that  it  is  impossible  with  words  to  con/- 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  character. 

My  point  of  view,  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  observers,  was  the  elevated 
mound  of  the  reservoir  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northeast  of  the  State  House,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  station  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  There  are  unfortunately  no  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  but  the  top  of  the 
reservoir  commands  a  fair  view  in  all  direc- 
tions and  overlooks  a  stretch  of  several  mile* 
of  open  prairie  to  the  east  and  south.  Up  to 
the  time  of  nearly  complete  obscuration  there 
is  of  course  nothing  to  distinguish  the  appear- 
ance of  a  total  eclipse  from  that  of  ordinary 
partial  eclipses.  A  sensible  diminution  of 
light  and  a  deepening  blue  in  the  heavens 
are  the  only  noticeable  phenomena.  Hut  as 
the  crescent  of  light  upon  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  sun  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  the  general 
gloominess  rapidly  increased,  and  the  sky 
overhead,  and  particularly  in  the  northwest, 

became  strangely  dark  and  foreboding.  Now 

the  C resent  is  but  a  thread,  and  as  every  eve 
Watches  eagerly  the  small  glisten  and  da//V 

of  expiring  sunlight,  it  is  suddenly  t  ranefbrmed 
into  an  indescribably  beautiful  lialo  or  oorona 
wholly  surrounding  the  dark  body  ot  the 
moon,  and  remaining  there  during  the  whole 
total  phase  of  the  eclipse.  This  halo  is  not  a 
band  of  light  us  has  beta  sometimes  pictured 
and  described,  but  a  white  radiating  glory, 
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brightest  next  to  the  edge  of  the  moon  and 
gradually  diminishing  into  a  fine  and  almost 
imperceptible  nimbus  at  a  distance  of  about 
the  moon's  diameter  from  the  moon  itself,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  light 
which  painters  draw  around  the  heads  of 
saints.  Beyond  this,  however,  (and  nearly 
or  quite  in  the  directions  of  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,)  were  four  projecting  beams  or 
pyramids  of  light,  having  their  bases  in  the 
principal  corona,  but  shooting  out  far  beyond. 

I  said  the  corona  formed  suddenly.  It  did 
not,  however,  become  visible  instantaneously, 
but  the  light  of  the  corona  began  to  appear 
on  the  west  edge  of  the  moon  before  the  sun- 
light had  absolutely  disappeared  on  the  east 
edge — the  whole  transformation  occuying  per- 
haps two  seconds  of  time.  So  strange  and 
beautiful  was  the  appearance  of  this  bright 
corona,  that  exclamations  of  surprise  broke 
involuntarily  from  every  lip.  It  was  the 
grandest  sight  of  a  lifetime.  And  as  it  hung 
in  the  sky  contrasted  with  the  darkness  of 
the  earth  and  firmament,  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  dread  crept  over  the  beholder.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  blowing  quite  a  breeze, 
suddenly  died  away,  and  the  stillness  added 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  I  no 
longer  wondered  that  the  ignorant  in  times 
gone  by  had  viewed  the  same  phenomena 
with  terror  and  dismay. 

In  regard  to  the  degrees  of  darkness  during 
the  total  phase  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 
But  few  stars  were  visible.  Venus  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  shutting  off  the  light  of  the 
sun  from  the  eye  five  or  ten  minutes  before 
the  beginning  of  the  total  obscuration,  and 
shone  out  with  great  brilliancy  after  the  sun's 
rays  disappeared.  Mercury  also  shone  with 
unexpected  brightness.  Mars,  in  the  south, 
shone  dimly.  Saturn  was  too  far  in  the 
southeast  to  be  visible ;  at  any  rate  I  did  not 
see  it.  The  only  fixed  stars  I  observed  were 
Arcturus  overhead,  Lyra  in  the  northeast, 
and  Regulus  about  midway  between  Venus 
and  the  sun.  The  Srst  two  of  these  fixed 
stars  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Regulus, 
however,  was  dimly  visible.  Other  stars 
might  perhaps  have  been  seen  by  careful 
searching. 

There  was  no  difficulty  at  any  time  during 
the  total  obscuration  in  reading  ordinary 
print.  But  the  light  did  not  come  from  the 
halo  around  the  moon.  That  gave  but  a 
small  light  compared  with  ordinary  moon- 
light. I  could  read  as  well  with  my  back  to 
the  eclipse  as  with  the  halo  shining  on  the 
paper.  The  light  came  from  the  illuminated 
sky  in  the  northeast  and  southwest  horizons. 
To  understand  this  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  eclipse  occurred  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow 


struck  the  earth  obliquely,  extending  per- 
haps twice  as  far  from  northwest  to  southeast 
as  it  did  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Hence 
on  either  side  of  the  path  of  the  eclipse  the 
sunlight  shone  upon  the  atmosphere  near 
enough  to  be  visible  to  us  as  a  twilight,  while 
in  the  height  of  totality  the  shadow  reached 
so  far  ahead  and  back  as  to  cut  off  all  illu- 
mination in  those  directions.    This  explains 
why  the  darkness  was  so  deep  overhead,  and 
extending  to  the  northwest  and  southeast, 
while  upon  each  side  (that  is  to  say  in  the 
northeast  and  southwest)  the  horizon  was  of 
a  bright  orange  color,  lighting  up  the  earth 
with,  so  to  speak,  two  twilights.    These  twi- 
lights together  gave  so  much  more  light  than  | 
the  corona  that  they  overcame  its  brilliancy, 
and  it  cast  no  shadow  whatever.     If  in  any  j 
total  elipse  the  corona  was  sufficient  to  cast 
a  shadow,  its  brightness  either  exceeded  that  | 
of  this  eclipse  or  the  twilights  were  far  less 
illuminating.    The  degree  of  darkness  was  i 
about  equal  to  that  which  in  clear  weather  is  J 
experienced  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  | 
sunset.    By  watching  the  time  any  evening  | 
when  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  begin  to  show  | 
themselves,  and  the  twilight  is  still  sufficient  J 
to  enable  one  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  j 
print,  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  4 
darkness  of  a  total  eclipse. 

The  effect  of  the  darkness  upon  the  animal 
creation  was  not  uniform.  Hundreds  of 1 
butterflies  and  bumblebees  were  gathering 
honey  from  the  clover  blossoms  on  the  slopes 
of  the  reservoir.  The  butterflies  disappeared 
several  minutes  before  the  eclipse  became 
total.  The  bees  did  not  leave  so  soon,  but 
there  was  not  one  to  be  found  after  the  dark- 
ness was  over.  Swallows,  however,  kept  upon 
the  wing,  and  a  large  herd  of  cattle  feeding 
upon  the  prairie  kept  on  unconcerned  and 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  great  phe- 
nomenon. The  workmen  making  repairs  on 
the  railroad  not  far  distant,  thought  they 
knew  more.  They  packed  up  their  tools 
when  it  grew  dark,  evidently  believing  their 
day's  work  over ;  but  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived by  the  reappearance  of  the  sun,  and 
went  to  work  again. 

Rose-colored  projections  or  beads  around 
the  margin  of  the  moon's  disc  wTere  plainly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  were  three 
in  number ;  one  upon  the  lower  or  southerly 
edge  of  the  moon,  which  was  visible  during 
the  whole  total  phase;  one  upon  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  moon,  which  was  visible  for 
only  a  short  time  after  the  sunlight  disap- 
peared ;  and  one  upon  the  western  edge, 
which  came  in  view  a  short  time  before  the  re- 
appearance of  the  sunlight.  The  moon  itself 
looked  dark,  almost  black,  and  appeared  as  a 
disc  and  not  as  a  sphere. 
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The  first  intimation  of  the  passing  off  of 
the  total  phase  was  the  lighting  up  of  the 
horizon  in  the  northwest,  which  gradually  in- 
creased and  moved  towards  us,  until  the  great 
shadow  at  last  swept  by  and  the  sun  once  more 
burst  in  view.  The  instant  of  the  passing  off 
of  the  shadow  could  not,  however,  be  detected 
by  the  eye  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
watched  for  it  closely,  but  was  first  apprized 
of  the  sun's  appearance  by  the  exclamations 
of  those  aronnd  me  who  were  watching  the 
corona.  The  time  of  the  total  phase  was  about 
two  minutes  and  forty  eight  seconds.  It,  how- 
ever, seemed  much  longer,  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  scene  upon  the  beholder.  And  I  can  well 
believe  that  an  old  negto  who,  the  night  be- 
fore, was  giving  his  recollections  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  1806,  correctly  represented  his  own 
impressions  and  thought  he  was  telling  the 
exact  truth  when  he  said  that  it  was  "  plum 
dark  for  more'n  half  an  hour."  When  the 
total  phase  is  over  the  spectator  (unless  he  is 
a  scientific  man)  feels  that  he  has  seen  all, 
and  walks  away  vainly  trying  to  analyze  and 
understand  the  emotions  he  has  experienced. 
He  is  satisfied  that  however  he  may  fail  in 
communicating  his  impressions  to  others,  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  which  he  can  never 
expect  to  witness  another,  is  well  worth  going 
a  thousand  miles  to  see,  and  that  its  recollec- 
tions will  always  be  among  the  strangest, 
grandest,  and  most  beautiful  of  his  life — Cor- 
respondence New  York  Times. 


"  Riches,  oftentimes,  if  nobody  take  them 
away,  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  ; 
and  truly,  many  a  time  the  undue  sparing  of 
them  is  but  letting  their  wings  grow,  which 
makes  them  ready  to  fly  away ;  and  the  con- 
tributing a  part  of  them  to  do  good  only  clips 
their  wings  a  little,  and  makes  them  stay  the 
longer  with  their  owner." 

For  Frieuda'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  FOR  THE  WEAK. 

At  this  oppressive  season,  when  even  thero- 
I  bust  and  healthy  are  enervated  by  the  heat,  the 
sufferings  of  the  debilitated  and  the  sick  are 
doubly  increased,  and  I  feel  a  near  sympathy 
with  such  at  this  time. 

When  the  pulse  is  slow  and  the  nerves  are 
WTeak  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some  means  of 
relief,  and  as  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  the  form 
l  of  light  wines,  porter  and  ale,  are  so  often  re- 
I  commended  in  such  eases,  the  word  of  caution 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  know  that  alcohol  has  its  uses,  and 
i  every  physician  of  experience  is  well  aware 
j  of  its  important!  function  in  many  cases. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  system  which  is 

habitually  subjected  to  its  Influence  is  peculi- 
arly liable  to  disease,  and  lacks  much  of  the 


recuperative  power  it  would  otherwise  have 
possessed. 

Alcohol  forms  no  part  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy, therefore  it  cannot  nourish — and  some 
writer  has  aptly  said,  "It  is  the  spar  to  the 
tired  nag  instead  of  the  com  that  feeds  him." — 
Again,  it  is  so  foreign  a  body,  that  when  in- 
troduced into  the  system  every  little  nerve 
and  cell  is  at  once  aroused  to  throw  it  off.  It 
is  exhaled  upon  the  breath  and  skin,  and  cast 
out,  unchanged,  by  every  excretory  organ,  and 
it  is  while  this  unnatural  action  of  Nature  is 
going  on  that  the  apparent  exhilaration  takes 
place.  Nature  keeps  strict  account  and  can- 
not be  deceived;  nor  will  she  give  us  more 
than  is  our  right, so  she  sinks  back  moretired 
than  before,  to  recover  her  lost  strength.  Our 
bountiful  Father  has  provided  us  with  con- 
venient tonics  in  the  form  of  pure  air,  water 
and  nutritious  food,  and  instinct  tells  us  when 
we  need  rest  and  when  nourishment.  If  we 
would  be  willing  to  listen  to  Nature's  gentle 
teachings  we  might  escape  much  unnecessary 
suffering,  and  avoid  that  restless  uneasiness  so 
apparent  when  she  is  disobeyed.  If,  after  all 
has  been  done  that  experience  suggests  or  love 
can  devise,  the  system  is  still  weak,  it  remains 
to  us  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  we 
have,  remembering  that  where  but  little  is 
given,  little  will  be  required ;  and  perhaps 
we  can  fulfil  life's  mission  as  well  in  our 
present  condition  as  in  one  of  our  own  choos- 
ing. 

"  It  may  be  that  He  lets  our  labor  cease, 
And  calls  us  from  our  active  sphere  apart 
To  talk  with  us  in  secret — breathe  H  s  peace, 

Console  and  cheer  our  heart. 
"  It  may  be  that  His  only  word  is  !  trust 
Be  not  found  wanting  if  He  try  thee  so, 
But  answer,  *  Lord,  I  know  not  what  thou  dost, 

Nor  do  I  ask  to  know.' 
"  Ah,  let  me  sit  in  silence  at  His  feet, 
Intent  to  hear  His  words  of  wondrous  grace  : 
Rebuked  like  Martha  by  those  accents  sw*et, 

Let  us  take  Mary's  place." 
7th  mo.  29th,  18G9.  S.  M.  G, 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

The  following  article  from  the  Springfield 
Republican  is  full  of  wiee  suggestions  : — 

City  life  repeated  in  the  country  is  not 
what  we  want.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
notice  the  influx  of  summer  visitors  to  the 
hill-towns  of  our  own  State,  and  to  the  auiet 
little  villages  among  the  mountains  el  Ver- 
mont and  Now  Hampshire.  There  is  bo 
place  too  obscure  to  be  found  out  by  city  tour- 
ists in  seareh  of  attractive  country  homes. 
Each  locality  has  its  little  circle  of  admirers, 
widening  every  year  as  its  beauties  become 
known.  It  is  good  for  both  city  and  country 
that  it  should  be  so.  They  are  thus  learning 
to  know  each  other  better  and  respect  each 
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other  more,  and  to  give  up  their  narrow  social 
prejudices  for  a  genial  and  general  sympathy. 

But  we  need  to  go  one  step  further  still  in 
order  for  the  full  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  our 
vacation  days.  We  need,  to  make  our  pleas- 
ure in  the  country  complete,  a  closer  intimacy 
with  nature  than  most  of  us  have  cultivated. 
Many  a  person  who  finds  the  days  drag  weari- 
ly, away  from  the  excitement  of  business,  and 
without  the  daily  newspaper,  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  delightful  employment  which  the 
careful  observation  and  study  of  some  of  the 
objects  around  him  would  furnish.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  not  absolute  rest  so  much  as 
change  of  occupation  that  we  want  in  these 
summer  days.  We  want  to  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  their  accustomed  channels;  but 
we  do  not  want  to  stagnate  in  repose.  We 
need  some  interest  that  shall  be  calming  and 
yet  absorbing  ;  some  study  that  shall  engage 
our  closest  attention  without  wearying  us  ; 
something,  too,  that  shall  elevate  as  well  as 
entertain.  And  here  comes  to  our  aid,  as 
exactly  fitting  the  need,  the  study  of  na- 
ture ;  whether  in  rock  or  moss  or  flower  or 
cloud  ;  not  necessarily  as  the  study  of  geology, 
botany  or  meteorology,  but  the  patient,  watch- 
ful, appreciative  observation  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  which  pass  before  us  day  by  day, 
and  foi  which  we  have,  or  think  we  have,  no 
leisure  at  other  times.  "  It  is  a  strange  thing," 
says  Ruskin,  "how  little  people  know  about 
the  sky.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness 
and  insipidity  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another 
it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been 
warm.  Who  among  the  whole  chattering 
crowd  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  precipices 
of  the  chain  of  tall  mountains  that  girded  the 
horizon  at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the 
narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south, 
and  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melt- 
ed and  moldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ? 
Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when 
the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west 
wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ? 
These  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  roust 
study  ;  it  is  these  by  the  combination  of  which 
his  ideal  is  to  be  created ;  these,  of  which  so 
little  notice  is  taken  by  common  observers, 
that  I  fully  believe,  little  as  people  in  general 
are  concerned  with  art,  more  of  their  ideas  of 
sky  are  derived  from  pictures  than  from  re- 
ality ;  and  that  if  we  could  examine  the  con- 
ception formed  in  the  minds  of  most  educated 
persons  when  we  talk  of  clouds,  it  would  fre- 
quently be  found  composed  of  fragments  of 
blue  and  white  reminiscences  of  the  old  mas- 
ters.'7 

"Nature,"  says  Thoreau,  "  has  taken  more 
care  than  the  fondest  parent  for  the  education 


and  refinement  of  her  children.  Consider  thei 
silent  influence  which  flowers  exert,  no  less 
upon  the  ditches  in  the  meadow  than  the  lady 
in  the  bower.  When  I  walk  in  the  woods  I 
am  reminded  that  a  wise  purveyor  has  been 
there  before  me  ;  my  most  delicate  experience 
is  typified  there.  I  am  struck  with  the  pleas- 
ing friendships  and  unanimities  of  nature,  as 
when  the  lichen  on  the  trees  takes  the  form  of 
their  leaves.  In  the  most  stupendous  scenes 
you  will  see  delicate  and  fragile  features,  as- 
slight  wreaths  of  vapor,  dew  lines,  feathery 
sprays,  which  suggest  a  high  refinement,  a  no- 
ble blood  and  breeding,  as  it  were.  Bring  a* 
spray  from  the  wood,  or  a  crystal  from  the 
brook,  and  place  it  upon  your  mantel,  and  [ 
your  household  ornaments  will  seem  plebeian 
beside  its  nobler  fashion  and  bearing.  It  will  | 
wave  superior  there,  as  if  used  to  a  more  re- 
fined and  polished  circle.  It  has  a  salute  and 
a  response  to  all  your  enthusiasm  and  hero-J 
ism."    And  for  those  who  are 

"Too  busy  and  too  poor  to  leave  their  home,"  | 
is  there  not  somewhat  of  comfort  and  encour-  [\ 
agement  in  the  plan  we  have  been  urging  ? 
Perhaps  they  do  not  realize  how  many  of  na- 
ture's best  things  are  accessible  to  them.  Per-  i ;i 
haps  they  do  not  enjoy,  as  a  little  more  ! 
thoughtfulness  would  make  them,  the  "  pic-  : 
ture  gallery"  in  which,  as  Miss  Procter's- 
charming  poem  tells  them,  they  have  the  . 
rights  of  kings.  And  may  we  not  all  of  us,  | 
whether  home  or  abroad,  with  abundant)] 
leisure  or  with  only  some  precious  momentsj 
in  a  life  of  toil,  try  to  lay  aside,  whenever  we  f 
have  opportunity,  the  care  and  the  anxiety  1 
which  too  often  steals  the  sweetness  from  our  Jj 
times  for  rest,  and  open  wide  our  minds  to  theelj 
refreshing  influences  of  the  beautiful  summerrl 
time  ?  ! 

"Soar  with  the  birds,  and  flutter  with  the  Deaf  ;  I 

Dance  with  the  seeded  grass  in  fringy  play  ; 
Sail  with  the  cloud  ;  wave  with  the  dreaming  pine ;  » 

And  float  with  natnre  all  the  livelong  day. 
"Call  not  such  hours  an  idle  waste  of  life  ; 

Land  that  lies  fallow  gains  a  quiet  power  ; 
It  treasures  from  the  brooding  of  God's  wings 

Strength  to  uufold  the  future  tree  and  flower.  j 
"So  shall  it  be  with  thee,  if  restful  still 

Thou  rightly  studiest  in  the  summer  hour  ; 

Like  a  deep  fountain  which  a  brook  doth  fill, 

Thy  mind  in  seeming  rest  shall  gather  power." 

    i 

All  gifts  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  let  no  Chris- 
tian despise  them.   Every  intellectual  faculty  ! 
that  can  adorn  and   grace  human  nature  j 
should  be  cultivated  to  its  highest  capacity.  )! 
They  will  make  us  more  useful,  and  our  life<|i 
brighter.    Yet  these  are  not  the  things  that 
bring  us  nearer  to  God.    The  vision  of  Him  i 
as  He  is,  to  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  is] 
vouchsafed  not  to  science,  nor  to  talent,  but 
only  to  Purity  and  Love. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  J.  J.  TAYLOR. 

Christianity  is  neither  a  code  of  outward 
discipline  nor  a  system  of  intellectual  belief; 
it  cannot  be  shut  up  either  in  a  church  or  in 
a  book.  It  is  a  higher  life  brought  into  the 
world  by  the  wonderful  personality  of  its 
Founder,  and  destined  in  its  pure,  uncorrupt- 
ed  influence  to  draw  men,  by  the  sympathy 
which  it  kindles  in  earn  est  and  devoted  minds, 
into  a  holy  brotherhood  and  united  family  of 
God.  Scripture  is  the  record  of  its  origin  and 
earliest  effects  ;  and  a  precious  legacy  it  is  to 
our  race.  There  can  be  ho  rational  doubt 
that  it  conveys  to  us  a  true  impression  of  the 
belief  and  aim  and  feeling — the  awakened 
spiritual  life — of  the  apostolic  age ;  and  the 
more  so,  that  from  its  multifarious  contents  it 
exhibits  that  life  on  different  sides  and  through 
various  media,  and  sets  before  us  in  all  vivid- 
ness the  development  into  divers  forms  of 
thought  of  the  primitive  germ  of  life  cast  on 
the  soil  of  humanity  by  the  quickening  words 
of  Christ.  Though  they  were  not  critics, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  framers  of 
the  canon  executed  their  task  with  simplicity 
and  in  good  faith,  under  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
ligious responsibility.  It  would  be  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  religious  tendencies  of  our 
time,  if,  instead  of  raising  hopeless  questions 
about  the  date  and  authorship  of  particular 
books,  for  the  complete  solution  of  which  the 
materials  no  longer  exist,  and  where  the  canon 
can  only  give  us  its  witness  without  its  rea- 
sons, we  would  be  content  to  take  the  New 
Testament  as,  what  it  really  is,  a  living  ex- 
pression of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  strive  to  throw  ourselves  back  into 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  it 
breathes — with  the  love  and  holiness  and  self- 
denying  efforts  for  human  weal  of  which  it 
presents  so  bright  and  animating  a  picture; 
and  when  our  souls  are  wearied  and  athirst 
with  the  fever  of  this  world's  sins  and  sor- 
rows and  cares,  to  go  back  in  all  simplicity 
to  the  words  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  drink 
from  his  lips  of  those  living  waters,  of  which 
he  who  drinketh  shall  never  thirst  again. — 
Christian  Rrg ider. 

BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT. 

The  same  God  who  moulded  the  Run  and 
kindled  the  stars,  watches  the  flight  of  the  in- 
sect, lie  who  balances  the  clouds  and  hung 
the  world  on  nothing,  notices  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  lie  who  gave  Saturn  his  rings  and 
placed  the  moon,  like  a  ball  of  silver,  in  the 
broad  arch  of  heaven,  gives  the  rosi>  leaf  its 
delicate  tint,  and  made  the  distant,  sun  to 
nourish  the  violet.  And  the  Mime  being 
bOtices  the  praises  of  the  chcruhiin  and  (he 
prayers  of  a  little  child. 


For  Friends'  Inttllisjeucer. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 
"  The  Waters  of  Life.'1 
It  is  mid-summer,  and  the  Sun  of  noon-day 
is  shining  with  tropical  warmth  upon  the 
head  of  the  weary  traveller  as  he  wends  his 
way  across  the  desert-plain  ;  the  heated  sands 
blister  his  aching  feet.  Hope,  that  great  lamp 
of  human  action  and  progress,  burns  dimly 
within  his  desponding  breast.  He  is  about  to 
drop  upon  the  sands,  there  to  die  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  those  whom  he  holds 
most  dear,  without  a  human  being,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  to  hear  his  dying  groan,  or 
drop  a  sympathetic  tear.  But  as  he  sinks  he 
thinks  he  hears  a  sound.  Ah!  he  is  right; 
he  is  right;  for  ringing  o'er  the  plain  comes  a 
voice — to  him  sweeter  than  the  most  perfect 
harmony  ever  sent  out  from  iEolian  harp — 
those  wonderful  words  so  full  of  music  and 
praise,  "  Cold  water,  cold  water,  the  gift  of 
God!" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would 
feel  if  after  a  tiresome  journey  across  a  desert 
the  words  above  mentioned  were  heard  ring- 
ing out  in  tones  rich  and  clear,  peculiar  to 
the  Egyptian  water-carrier.  Is  it  any  won- 
der then  that  our  traveller  starts  up,  and 
with  an  earnest  effort  hurries  forward  towards 
this  "boon  of  his  life."  He  drinks  of  the 
sparkling  cold  water.  Hope's  lamp  is  re-lit, 
and  sheds  forth  anew  its  rays  of  peace  and 
joy  so  manifest  in  his  now  smiling  face.  His 
burden  is  no  longer  heavy;  his  ills  no  longer 
painful ;  and  he  hurries  on  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  rejoicing. 

This  little  incident  of  Egyptian  life  illus- 
trates spiritual  growth  and  perfection.  It 
represents  correctly,  I  think,  man's  spiritual 
experience;  his  trials  and  his  triumphs;  his 
sorrows  and  his  joys  during  the  pilgrimage 
of  time.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  man  must 
experience  a  birth  of  the  Spirit  ;  therefore  he 
who  has  not  experienced  this  new  birth  is 
blindly  groping  his  way  across  the  desert  of 
worldly  darkness,  His  feet  are  tired  and  BOW 
from  running  "hither  and  thither"  to  find 
peace.  His  brain  is  wearied  and  confused  by 
the  many  and  diverse  doctrines  of  men.  His 
soul  thirsteth  ;  "  he  bears  a  life-long  hunger 
in  his  heart."  He  is  giving  way  to  despair 
and  is  fast  sinking  into  the  mire  of  despond- 
ency, when  h> !  he  hears  striking  upon  his 
inner  ear  a  sound  clear  and  BWeet.  TTis  the 
voice  of  the  Father,  saying,  "  Ho  !  every  one 
that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters."  Oh 
what  joy  tills  his  heart.  1 1  e  turns  eagerly  unto 
"the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts."  and  drinks  of 
the  "  Waters  of  Life,"  to  thirst  no  more. 

7th  mo.  12th,  1889.  W,  1>.  1J. 


Fashion,  the  ostentation  of  riches. — Loch. 
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From  The  Moravian. 
woman's  RIGHT  AND  DUTY. 

The  extravagances  of  female  attire  are  not 
a  peculiarity  of  the  present  day.  They  are  as 
old  as  "  the  round  tires,  the  whimples,  and  the 
crisping  pins  "  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  pages. 
In  every  age,  moralists  and  satirists  have  made 
them  their  theme.  But  then — those  old  days 
were  not  the  nineteenth  century.  The  women 
of  earlier  times  had  not  the  resources,  the  pre- 
eminence of  enlightenment,  the  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  is  our  boast. 
Those  were  not  "  woman's  right"  days;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  position  accorded  to  the  sex  in 
this  Christian  community,  every  individual 
woman  is  bound,  as  those  going  before  her 
never  were,  in  all  legitimate  womanly  ways  to 
use  both  her  influence  and  her  example  for 
the  overthrow  of  wrong  and  the  establishment 
of  right.  And  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in 
dress.  There  are  morals  in  "  the  fashions."  In 
them,  as  elsewhere,  material  forms  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  creative  mind,  and  what  kind 
of  minds  they  are  which  devise  and  impose 
the  successive  codes  of  feminine  apparel  is  no 
secret.  Tracing  back  to  its  origin  some  in- 
elegant, bizarre,  half  masculine  and  yet  fash- 
ionable toilette,  need  it  be  any  surprise  to  find 
its  source  in  the  dicta  of  some  bold  leader  of 
the  Parisian  demi  monde.  An  American 
Christian  woman  legislated  for  in  a  matter  so 
near  to  her  as  to  her  personal  attire,  in  that 
which  gives  character  to  her  appearance,  and 
more  or  less  bias  to  her  inner-self,  by  a 
French  courtesan  !  What  should  we  say  to 
such  incongruity  were  we  not  parties  to  it? 

But  where  lies  any  remedy  for  all  this?  It 
would  require  the  combination  of  numbers  to 
effect  any  radical  and  wide-spread  reform.  Is 
it  quite  impossible  to  find  these  numbers  ? 
There  are  not  a  few  of  the  first  women  in  our 
community  who  are  well  alive  to  the  enormi- 
ties here  glanced  at.  Why  should  not  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  these  be  found  to  join  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  tyrant  Fashion,  by  agreeing 
to  inaugurate  in  their  own  persons  another 
and  simpler  style  of  dress,  and  thus  enunciate 
a  home  born  code  of  fashion  which,  springing 
from  Christian  principle,  purity,  delicacy,  and 
that  harmony  of  things  which  cultivated  taste 
dictates,  would,  under  the  prestige  of  their 
position,  win  its  way  into  all  grades  of  femi- 
nine toilettes  until  the  French  fashion  book 
sink  into  the  contempt  it  merits.  Who  will 
join  such  a  crusade — truly  a  battle  of  the 
Cross  ?  For,  think  of  the  weak  ones  led 
astray,  and  the  precious  souls  lost  through  the 
baits  of  fashion  and  vanity.  Again  and  again 
does  some  shipwrecked  outcast  confess  that 
inordinate  craving  for  dress  first  drew  her 
from  the  course  of  womanly  purity ;  and 
many  a  poor  maiden,  it  is  to  be  feared,  im- 


bibed her  first  and  fatal  lesson  in  vanity  at  I 
the  splendid  toilette  of  her  employer. 

Now,  suppose  it  were  the  fashion  for  the] 
highest  ladies  in  the  land  to  adorn  themselves  j 
with  scrupulous  simplicity,  nay,  because  of  the  ] 
present  necessity,  with  extraordiny  plainness, 
would  not  foreign  fashions,  and  gay  attire,  in  ] 
the  nature  of  things,  grow  to  be  esteemed 
coarse  and  vulgar,  and  be  eschewed  accord-  i 
ingly  ? 

"  Altogether  Utopian,  any  such  suggestion." i 
WTell !  whether  so  or  not,  it  behoves  every 
Christian  woman,  whatever  her  station  in  life, , 
to  search  and  see  how  she  can  answer  to  God 
and  her  conscience  for  the  character,  cost  and  ! 
effect  of  her  attire.  There  are  times  when  it 
may  be  a  duty  to  be  singular.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  excess  of  all  kinds  amid  which  we 
live,  no  such  duty  is  upon  us  now.  "  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  I 
will  eat  no  more  meat  while  the  world  stands  " 
— and  if  my  falling  in  with  the  fashions  of  the 
day  stimulates  others  around  me  to  perilous  at- 
tempts at  display  in  dress,  1  will,  for  Christ's 
sake  and  other  souls'  sake  forego  henceforth 
all  such  compliances.  Nor  will  I  restrict  my 
charities  to  equip  superabundantly  my  ward- 
robe. My  outlays  of  this  kind  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  what,  as  a  Christian  woman,  I  owe  to 
the  poor  and  needy  of  my  neighborhood,  so 
that  none  be  driven  to  extremity  through  my 
fault.  Rather,  will  I  dare  to  be  singular  by 
a  severity  of  plainness  and- economy. 

"  Woe  unto  the  world,  because  of  offences ! 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but 
woe  to  them  through  whom  the  offence 
cometh."  Sisterly  Words. 


BOOKS  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

In  tracing  some  of  the  causes  of  that  light- 
ness and  frivolity  of  character,  and  that  disin- 
clination for  the  exercise  of  the  reflective 
powers,  so  lamentably  common  in  the  present 
day,  one  cause  I  find  which  is  certainly  capable 
of  producing  such  a  result.  This  cause  con- 
sists in  the  number,  and  character,  and  cheap- 
ness, and  peculiar  mode  of  publication  of  the 
works  of  amusement  of  the  present  day.  In 
all  these  respects  the  change  is  great,  and  ex- 
tremely recent. 

The  works  of  amusement  published  only  a 
few  years  since  were  comparatively  few  in 
number ;  they  were  less  exciting,  and  there- 
fore less  attractive ;  they  were  dearer,  and 
therefore  less  accessible ;  and  not  being  pub- 
lished periodically,  they  did  not  occupy  the 
mind  for  so  long  a  time,  nor  keep  alive  so 
constant  an  expectation  ;  nor,  by  thus  dwell- 
ing upon  the  mind,  and  distilling  themselves 
into  it,  as  it  were  drop  by  drop,  did  they  pos- 
sess it  so  largely,  coloring  even,  in  many  in- 
stances, its  very  language,  and  affording  fre- 
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quent  matter  for  consideration.  The  evil  of 
all  these  circumstances  is  actually  enormous. 
The  mass  of  human  minds,  and  much  more 
of  the  minds  of  young  persons,  have  no  great 
appetite  for  intellectual  exercise ;  but  they 
have  some,  which,  by  careful  treatment,  may 
be  strengthened  and  increased.  But  here,  to 
this  weak  and  delicate  appetite,  is  presented  an 
abundance  of  the  most  stimulating  and  least 
nourishing  food.  It  snatches  it  greedily,  and  is 
not  only  satisfied,  but  actually  conceives  a 
distaste  for  anything  more  simple  and  more 
wholesome.  That  curiosity,  which  is  wisely 
given  us  to  lead  us  on  to  knowledge,  finds  its 
full  gratification  in  the  details  of  an  exciting 
and  protracted  story ;  and  then  lies  down,  as 
it  were  gorged,  and  goes  to  sleep.  Other 
faculties  claim  their  turn  and  have  it.  We 
know  that  in  youth  the  healthy  body  and 
lively  spirits  require  exercise;  and  in  this 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  indulged  ;  but  the 
time  and  interest  which  remain  over,  when 
the  body  has  had  its  enjoyment,  and  the  mind 
desires  its  share,  have  been  already  wasted 
and  exhausted  upon  things  utterly  unprofit- 
able ;  so  that  the  mind  goes  to  its  work  hur- 
ried and  languidly,  and  feels  it  to  be  no  more 
than  a  burden. 

The  mere  lessons  may  be  learned  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  but  that  freshness  of  power 
which,  in  young  persons  of  ability,  would 
fasten  eagerly  upon  some  one  portion  or  other 
of  the  wide  field  of  knowledge,  and  then  ex- 
patiate, drinking  in  health  and  strength  to 
the  mind,  as  surely  as  the  natural  exercise  of 
the  body  gives  to  it  bodily  vigor — that  is 
tired  prematurely,  perverted  and  corrupted ; 
and  all  the  knowledge  which  else  it  might  so 
covet,  it  now  seems  a  wearying  effort  to  at- 
tain. That  an  unnatural  and  constant  ex- 
citement of  the  mind  is  most  injurious,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  that  excitement  involves  a  con- 
sequent weakness  is  a  law  of  our  nature  than 
which  none  is  surer;  that  the  debility  of  mind 
thus  produced  is,  and  must  be,  adverse  to 
quiet  study  and  thought — to  that  reflection 
which  alone  is  wisdom,  is  also  clear  in  itself, 
and  proved  too  largely  by  experience,  and 
that,  without  reflection,  there  can  be  no  spir- 
itual understanding  ;  and  therefore  childish- 
ness and  unthoughtfulness  cannot  be  light 
evils.  Whatever  is  to  us  a  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
improvement,  that  is  in  our  case  a  positive 
sin. — Dr.  Arnold. 

The  reign  of  a  good  principle  in  the  soul 
carries  its  own  evidence  in  the  life,  just  as 
that  of  a  good  government  is  visible  on  the 
face  of  society. 


and  less,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  have 
solid  reasons  for  being  happy. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Thou  hast  doubtless  heard  of  our  wander- 
ings, far,  far  in  these  Western  wilds,  where 
we  have  encountered  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  none  greater  than  the  evidence  that 
among  our  own  people  there  are  many  who 
seem  to  feel  at  liberty  to  do  that  which  is  right 
in  their  own  eyes,  regardless  of  their  responsi- 
bilities as  accountable  beings.  Our  predeces- 
sors bought  the  Truth, and  they  knew  what  it 
cost  them.  They  were  not  diverted  from 
their  appointed  path  by  the  strange  voices 
around  them,  and  well  would  it  be  for  us,  as  a 
people,  did  we  keep  more  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  indwelling  principle  which  we 
professedly  acknowledge  to  be  our  guide. 
Then  would  we  know  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet 
habitation,  where  our  strength  would  be  re- 
newed. Our  members  in  this  land  are  much 
scattered,  —  situated  one  and  two  hundred 
miles  apart.  This  causes  us  much  arduous 
travel  and  often  over  very  rough  roads,  and 
we  have  had  much  to  feel ;  but  I  can  hum- 
blingly  acknowledge  best  help  has  been  merci- 
fully granted,  so  that  we  can  in  truth  say  we 
have  lacked  nothing. 

In  mingling,  as  we  sometimes  have  done, 
with  persons  not  under  our  name,  we  are  made 
to  believe  that  where  our  Friends  are  thus 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  were 
they  active  possessors  as  well  as  professors  of 
the  Truth,  showing  its  preserving  power 
throughout  their  daily  lives,  it  would  bo  again 
as  it  was  formerly, — many  would  be  gathered 
unto  this  indwelling  principle,  and  be  en- 
abled to  acknowledge,  we  know  that  this  is 
the  very  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


PEOPLE  feel  the  need  of  amusements  less 


Separated  as  we  are  from  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  our  Society,  and  feeling  no  qualtfieatVW 
to  invite  some  of  our  members,  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  to  unite  with  us  in  public 
worship  this  quiet  First-day  morning,  we 
opened  our  Bible,  and  read  some  of  the  sub- 
lime language  of  Job,  where  he  bemoaned  his 
condition,  and  reasoned  with  his  friends.  What 

a  wonderful  chapter  of  human  experience 

does  (his  sublime  record  unfold,  and  nowdoefi 

it  accord  with  the  religious  experience  »>t' 

thousands  of  devoted    souls  who    have  lived 

since  the  inspired  history  written  I  it 
was  not  till  the  work  of  Job  wan  ended — till  lie 
had  ceased  his  reasonings  and  questions,  and 
submitted  himself  and  all  that  he  had  to  the 
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Divine  will — that  his  merciful  Redeemer  con- 
descended to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and 
brought  him  to  the  acknowledgment:  "I 
have  uttered  that  I  understood  not,  things 
too  wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew  not."  .  .  . 
"  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I 
abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 
After  this  we  conversed  on  our  simple  faith 
and  the  form  of  worship  which  we  believe 
most  acceptable  to  the  Father  of  Spirits.  How 
simple,  how  rational,  how  exalted,  is  that  in- 
troversion of  spirit  which  seeks  in  the  silence 
of  all  flesh  to  approach  the  source  of  Infinite 
Love  and  Purity,  and  to  crave  the  Divine 
blessing.  This  communion  of  the  soul  with 
its  Maker  is  certainly  the  highest  form  of  de- 
votion to  which  we  can  aspire,  and  if  we  are 
not  favored  with  any  sensible  evidence  of 
heavenly  good,  the  very  effort  must  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  Divine  sight. 

We  spent  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the 
gathering  of  our  friends  in  their  meeting  at 
home,  in  our  "  upper  chamber,"  in  silent  in- 
troversion ;  and  if  there  was  no  very  sensible 
evidence  of  the  immediate  Presence,  we  were 
favored  with  a  sense  of  our  un worthiness  of 
the  many  blessings  which  are  daily  dispensed, 
and  the  desire  was  raised  that  the  duties  we 
owe  to  each  other,  to  our  immediate  friends, 
and  to  the  human  family  at  large,  might  be 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  that  we  might  in  hon- 
esty and  godly  sincerity  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us.  And  so  ended  our  little  silent 
meeting  last  First  day  morning. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  28,  1869. 

A  Reply  to  Inquirers. — A  writer  over 
the  signature  of  "  K"  propounds  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  Editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  "  in 
good  faith,"  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  se- 
riously— and  because  he  considers  satisfactory 
answers  to  them  of  importance.  Some  of 
his  queries  relate  to  subjects  that  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intellect,  such  as,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
future  life?"  "Can  spirits  live  without  con- 
nection with  material  bodies  ?"  "  Where  is 
Heaven  located  ?"  These  are  questions  of 
mere  curiosity,  unconnected  with  our  spiritual 
advancement,  and  to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell 
anxiously  upon  such,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
waste  of  its  powers.  The  question,  "  Is  there 
a  future  life  ?"  is  a  legitimate  one  ;  but  the  an- 
swer to  it  need  not  be  sought  in  external  evi- 


dence or  the  deductions  of  reason,  though 
the  latter  are  confirmatory  of  it.  Like  the 
belief  in  a  Great  First  Cause,  the  belief  in 
immortality  appears  to  be  intuitive,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  is  found  among  the  rudest 
nations.  Even  the  remorse  felt  for  evil  doing, 
in  the  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,"  often  in  those  who  have 
not  been  religiously  educated,  attest  the 
strength  of  this  intuition  in  the  human  mind. 
But  in  the  healthy  consciousness  of  spiritual 
life  with  its  wants,  its  aspirations  and  its 
hopes,  lies  the  best  evidence  of  its  immortality. 
A  healthful  direction  of  the  moral  feelings 
into  channels  of  useful  activity,  unreserved 
obedience  to  every  monition  of  duty  and  the 
habitual  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  and  confid- 
ing trust  in  the  goodness  of  our  Heavtnly 
Father,  are  the  best  preservatives  from  that 
morbid  activity  and  misdirection  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties,  which  leads  to  the  desire  to 
know  more  than  is  revealed  to  us  in  this 
state  of  being. 

The  querist  has  answered  his  own  question, 
What  is  belief?  by  adding  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  evidence.  This  evidence  may  be  that 
of  our  own  consciousness,  the  testimony  of 
reliable  persons,  the  deduction  of  reasoning, 
the  evidence  of  our  five  senses,  or  all  com- 
bined. 

There  is  sometimes  both  sophistry  and 
fallacy  in  applying  these,  by  which  minds  un- 
accustomed to  sift  evidence  are  liable  to  be 
puzzled.  Some  years  since  a  minister  uttered 
the  harmless  and  self-evident  proposition, 
that  "we  cannot  believe  what  we  do  not  un- 
derstand." Some  one  undertook  to  refute 
the  proposition  by  stating  that  "  we  do  not 
understand  how  the  grass  grows,  and  yet  we 
believe  it."  This  can  be  shown  to  be  sophis- 
try— an  argument  in  appearance  only. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  grass 
grows,  because  we  see  it;  this,  then,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  belief.  The  mysterious  principle 
of  life,  or  hoiv  it  grows,  we  do  not  understand ; 
it  is  not  therefore  a  subject  either  of  belief  or 
disbelief. 

MARRIED. 

RUSSELL — TUCKER. — On  the  17th  inst.,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  of  Theodosia 
Marriott,  No.  1138  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia, 
James  Russell,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Maryland,  to  Eliza- 
beth M.  Tucker,  of  Philadephia. 
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DIED. 

WRIGHT. — At  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
29th  of  Fifth  month,  1869,  Eliza  Wright,  wife  of 
Justus  Wright,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
her  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

WEBSTER. — On  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1869, 
aged  2  months  and  12  days,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  D.  H.  Webster; 
members  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

THOMPSON.— At  his  residence  in  Salem,  N.  J., 
on  the  11th  of  Eighth  month,  1869,  Andrew  Thomp- 
son, aged  74  years ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting. 

MAHAN. — At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mahlon  Cooper,  Zephaniab  M<*han,  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age,  on  the  30th  of  Sevenih  month. 

During  that  part  of  hi*  life  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  and  which  has  extended  through  a 
period  of  almost  fifty  year^,  I  have  never  known  a 
life  so  blameless  and  exemplary.  And  it  was  not 
a  life  characterized  by  mere  innocence.  It  was  de- 
I  voted  to  active  benevolence.  Being  a  member  of 
I  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  spoke  in  their  meetings 
of  business,  on  the  testimonies  of  the  Society — al- 
ways with  marked  respect  and  with  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow  members.  He  was  interested  in 
whatever  concerned  the  good  of  the  Society  at  large, 
but  particularly  in  relation  to  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating drinks.  On  this  subject  he  was  untiring 
in  his  exhortations,  and  was  "instant  in  season." 
His  example  in  this  testimony  was  consistent  and 
blameless.  His  communications  in  the  assemblies 
of  his  brethren,  though  delivered  in  great  simplicity 
I  of  language,  always  commanded  attention  and  re 
j  spect ;  for  the  consistency  of  his  practice  with  his 
precepts,  and  his  faltering  manner,  made  it  evident 
to  all  that  he  spoke  from  deep  conviction. 

In  this  line  of  conscientious  duty  he  raised  his 
warning  voice,  in  the  early  period  of  the  temperance 
j  reformation,  against  the  taking  of  fruit  to  distileries, 
|  signing  petitions  for  tavern  licenses,  and  unneces- 
sary frequenting  houses  in  which  liquor  is  sold.  In 
1  a  word  it  might  be  truly  said  of  the  effect  of  his  con- 
1<    duct  on  the  community,  irrespective  of  sect 
■  ty,  that 

"  His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void, 
«  And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employed." 
1        It  seems  befitting  that  a  life  of  such  rare  innocence 
l'     should  be  closed  by  a  calm  and  easy  exit.  His 
l»     bodily  and  mental  strength  declined  very  gradually 
during  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  On 
iH  the  day  he  was  eighty-nine  years  old  he  shaved 
ffl    himself,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  his 
i    friends  for  some  time  before.    His  departure  was  so 
>'    easy,  and  without  a  struggle,  that  it  was  impossible 
I!  to  mark  the  exact  moment  of  his  exit. 
Jm      "  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 
8  fate, 

O'l        Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks 
]e  !        Of  virtuous  life."  

il     And  the  impression  on  the  day  of  interment  was 
1 J]  evidently  of  the  same  kind.    The  order  .and  decorum 
01  |  that  pervaded  the  whole  company  assembled  was 
■  adapted  to  the  occasion,  showing  that  when  a  good 
|j  Mini  dies,  a  deep  impression  is  made.     Several  iiu- 
ipressive  testimonies  to  his  worth  were  glvSO,  at  the 
|,y    house  and  grave,  and  when  I  looked  over  the  Lfcfgf 
jjjBassembly  and  marked  the  nunx-miis  connection  of 
ja  (the  decease  I  with  the  families  of  the  vicmil  v,  the 
za.lconviction  was  present  that,  it  is  Impossible  to  esti 
Iniate  the  influence  that  such  mi  exampli  has  pro- 


duced in  the  community,  nor  the  limits  to  which 

its  light  has  extended.  H. 

 . 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  5th,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  10  V  A.M. 

"        "  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P  M. 

"        "  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  Z±  P.M. 

"        "  Pennsbury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"        "  Collins,  N  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"        "  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Westfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First  day  schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philada.  Yearly  Meeting,  will 
meet  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  St.,  on 
Sixth-day  afternoon,  Ninth  mo.  3d,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  arrangement  of  time  and  place  of  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  and  other  important  business 
will  be  acted  on.  Phebe  Griffith,  Clerk. 


friends'  publication  association. 
Joseph  Forman,  Gwy uedd,  Pa.,  Robert  Hatton, 
Selma,  Ohio,  Rebecca  W.  Bancroft,  803  Shipley  St., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Sarah  W.  Haines,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  have  been  appointed  agents  of  the  Association: 
the  former  agents  at  Wilmington  and  West  Chester 
have,  at  their  own  request,  been  released. 


friends'  almanac,  1S70. 

It  is  expected  the  almanac  issued  by  Friends' 
Publication  Association  will  be  issued  in  time  for 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  may  be  had  of  Eli  Garret- 
son,  Salem,  Ohio. 

By  means  of  circulars  addressed  to  Friends  in 
d  fferent  parts  of  the  country,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  a  correct  statement  of  times  and 
places  of  holding  Friends'  meetings,  together  with 
a  list  of  correspondents  or  clerks  of  meetings,  In- 
dian committees,  &c.  ;  also  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  circular  meetings,  kc.  The  calendar  part 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  Foulke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Pa. 

The  space  allowed  for  other  reading  matter  having 
been  much  curtailed,  with  a  view  to  make  the  work 
more  useful,  twelve  additional  pages  have  been 
added,  the  retail  price  remaining  at  ten  cents. 

The  additional  space  has  betn  filled  with  suitable 
selections,  valuable  receipts  and  useful  tables,  and 
it  is  desired  that  Friends  will  endeavor  to  promote 
its  circulation  and  prevent  los-  to  the  Association, 

It  may  be  had  of  the  General  fcgftfit,  T.  K.  Chap- 
man, who  has  removed  to  701  Arch  St  .  Puila..  of 
E.  W.  Hartley,  915  Spring  Garden  St..  Phils.,  &M« 
Arnold,  Jr.,  134  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
Baltimore,  and  other  agents. 

For  Friends  ItitelllgMioer. 

AWAY    FROM  HOME, 
No.  4. 

(Continued  from  pa*.-  V9t 

Chicago,  7th  mo.,  1S69. 
Tn  addition  to  the  various  matters  already 
noticed,  there  are  many  things  here  to  in- 
terest  both  the  man  of  business  ami  the  niero 
seeker  after  novelty.  Like  all  other  large 
cities,  its  entrance  by  rail  is  through  the  most 
forbidding  portion  of  It,  although  it  bears  the 
fancy  cognomen  of  "  The  (lardrn  City  of  (he 

A  few  days  acquaintance  with  it  will,  with 
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the  careful  observer,  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
pel much  of  any  previous  prejudice  that  may 
have  existed.  Before  proceeding  to  speak 
especially  of  the  city  any  further  than  I  have 
done,  I  will  again  quote  some  facts  gleaned 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Bailey,  referring  to  the  state  of  Illinois  itself. 
Alluding  to  its  rapid  settlement,  he  asserted 
that  the  "  State  of  Illinois  had  excelled  all 
the  other  States  and  Territories  in  this  re- 
spect. 

"  Thirty-four  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence, — viz.,  in  1810, — Illinois  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians  and  a 
few  French  traders,  with  here  and  there  an 
American  family.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
1830,  it  contained  a  population  of  157,445. 
In  twenty  years  more,— viz.,  in  1850, — it  had 
reached  851,470,  and  in  fifteen  years  more 
(1865)  it  numbered  2,148,178,  having  gained 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  spoken  of  1,296,708, 
being  500,000  more  than  any  other  of  our 
States  ever  gained  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Its  increase  during  the  five  years  of  war  was 
436,227,  and  that,  too,  when  she  sent  258,000 
men  to  the  army." 

In  reference  to  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  State,  present  and  prospective,  he  added: 
"  Out  of  35,400,000  acres  of  land,  Illinois  con- 
tains 33,000,000  of  tillable  ground.  Only 
one-seventh  of  this  had  (in  1866)  been  touched 
by  the  plow,  and  yet  this  one-seventh  had 
sustained  the  estimated  population  for  1865 
of  2,148,178,  and  furnished  a  surplus  of  food 
for  exportation  enough,  no  doubt,  to  sustain 
2,000,000  more." 

He  closed  this  portion  of  his  address  with 
the  query,  "  Now  if  one-seventh  of  our  State, 
with  its  imperfect  culture,  furnishes  food  for 
four  millions  of  people,  cannot  the  ivhole  State 
sustain  a  population  of  twenty  five  millions? 

But  to  return  to  the  city.  A  spicy  writer, 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  has  not  much,  to  recommend  it  to  the 
eyes  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
— that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  ruined  tower,  and  a  view  of  a  di- 
lapidated shanty  does  not  serve  to  inspire 
poetic  revery — that  neither  the  Crib  nor  the 
Artesian  Well  would  seem  interesting  in  water 
colors,"  &c,  &c, — thus  continuing  : — "  All 
we  can  boastingly  talk  of,  if  we  attempt  to 
astonish  the  stranger  with  whom  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  see  Chicago,  is  the  youth  and 
vigor  of  the  city.  See  how  we  grow, — look  in 
that  direction.  A  few  years  ago,  a  marsh — 
a  mere  marsh — now  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  the  world.  Then  take  a 
stroll  round  the  suburbs.  See  the  number  o 
new  houses  in  course  of  erection — growing 
faster  than  ever,  and  still  more  have  accom- 
modation wanted!" 


A  portion  of  the  growth  here  spoken  of  I 
have  myself  been  cognizant  of,  a  great  change 
having  taken  place  during  the  three  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  my  first  visit.  Vast 
numbers  of  buildings  have  been  erected,  of  all  j 
styles  and  descriptions,  from  the  one  story  or 
story  and  an  half  frame,  up  to  the  collossal 
structure  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  want  of  comfortable  dwellings  at 
moderate  rents  is  still  felt.  Two-story  houses 
of  frame,  and  by  no  means  of  large  size,  say 
four  rooms  and  a  shed  on  the  first,  floor,  readi- 
ly command  from  six  to  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. Wabash  and  Michigan  Avenues,  run- 
ning parallel  with  and  the  latter  fronting  on 
the  Lake,  can  boast  of  a  number  of  very  fine 
buildings,  in  the  erection  of  w7hich  much  taste 
has  been  displayed  ;  indeed  the  taste  exhibited 
in  all  the  houses  now  being  built,  no  matter  | 
how  humble  their  pretensions,  is  worthy  of  J 
remark. 

A  very  small  frame  erected  in  the  cheapest 
manner  possible,  even  on  the  old  stilt  system,  | 
will  have  its  gable  end  to  the  street,  with  J 
fancy  overhanging  cornice,  and  frequently  | 
with  the  first-story  front  windows  down  to  | 
the  floor  opening  out  on  to  a  tastefully  arranged  j 
balcony. 

In  no  other  western  town  have  I  seen  as  | 
much  attention  paid  to  this  beautifying  on  a  j 
small  scale,  and  in  no  other  have  I  seen  as  | 
little  care  bestowed  on  the  solidity  of  the  j 
buildings,  except  where  it  is  the  intention  to  } 
erect  a  massive  structure,  and  then  no  pains  [ 
nor  expense  are  spared.  This  carelessness  is  J 
attributable  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  j 
place,  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  [ 
many  instances,  the  builder  not  knowing  j 
where  the  grade  is  or  will  be.  And  again,  a  ,| 
custom  prevails  to  lease  ground  for  five  or  i 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  lessee  [ 
must  release,  buy  the  ground  or  remove  his  j 
building.  Looking  forward  to  one  of  these 
contingencies  he,  of  course,  incurs  no  more  f 
expense  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  his  fj 
building. 

Hence  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  houses  J 
placarded  with  "  For  sale  with  six  years'  ! 
lease,"  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  of  R 
these  have  not  even  the  ends  of  their  stilts  on  H 
which  they  are  built  entered  into  the  ground  l| 
at  all,  but  they  merely  rest  on  a  layer  or  two  j 
of  pieces  of  joist  about  two  feet  in  length  laid  t| 
lengthwise  on  the  ground — if  two  layers,  one  set  j 
across  the  other.  And  yet  on  this  foundation  • 
will  quite  a  pretty  house  be  built.  There  is  ^ 
yet  a  great  want  of  cellars  in  Chicago, — in  our  i 
sense  of  the  term  cellars.  Some  of  these  ; 
stilt  supports  are  boarded  in ;  some  remain  j 
open  all  round,  while  some  have  the  end  facing 
the  yard  open.  Although  now,  where  a  good 
building  is  to  be  erected,  whether  of  brick,  stone  j 
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or  frame,  a  stone  or  brick  superstructure  is 
built  as  a  foundation,  and  what  cellar  is  ob- 
tained, is  made  by  filling  up  around  it.  Where 
it  is  the  intention  to  have  a  good  building, 
no  expense  is  omitted  to  ensure  the  de- 
sirable result,  and  the  end  is  a  success. 
In  coroboration  of  which  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  travel  through  the  great  business 
thoroughfares  with  their  massive  storehouses 
so  expensively  fitted  up  and  literally  groan- 
ing with  their  loads  of  merchandize,  offered 
for  sale  with  every  tempting  inducement  the 
ingenuity  of  man  can  desire,  and  examine 
their  public  buildings,  as  well  as  those  de- 
voted to  business  purposes  in  a  concentration 
of  "  offices."  But  all  these  improvements, 
vast  and  important  as  they  are,  have  not  yet 
divested  the  place  of  its  uncouth  and  unsight- 
ly appearance,  away  from  the  business  por- 
tion of  it,  where  the  most  prominent  of  these 
changes  are  taking  place. 

While  speaking  of  the  leasing  system  and 
removal  of  buildings,  I  ought  to  have  stated 
that  they  are  sometimes  erected  with  an 
eye  to  convenience  when  the  latter  necessity 
arises.  I  was  shown  a  whole  row  of  frame 
houses,  possibly  the  half  of  one  of  our  squares 
in  length,  built  with  an  unbroken  front  in 
!  appearance,  and  yet  so  arranged  that  they 
could  all  be  sawed  apart  into  as  many  perfect 
.  houses.  The  necessity  for  this  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  built  on  ground  held  by  a 
disputed  title,  and  the  owner  liable  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  lot  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  great  rivalry  amongst  the  re- 
ligious congregations  as  to  their  churches.  No 
finish  or  adornment  can  be  too  elaborate  ;  and 
I  upon  entering  them,  to  a  mind  constituted  as 
mine  is,  no  feeling  of  awe  or  reverence  is 
I  elicited,  but  the  counter  one  of  how  inappro- 
priate for  a  place  of  worship.    And  yet  as  we 
I  owe  so  much  to  our  individual  education,  and 
I  early  associations  and  impressions,  I  desire 
I  not  to  sit  in  uncharitable  judgment  on  any. 
I  In  conversation  with  an  individual  holding  a 
pew  in  one  of  these  costly  edifices,  on  this 
I  subject,  he  justified  it  by  alluding  to  the 
adornments  and  expensive  decorations  of  our 
I  dwellings,  and  surely  if  this  was  right  for  our 
£j  own  selfish  gratification,  we  should  be  equally 
(  willing  to  beautify  "  the  house  of  God." 
I     One  of  these,  "  The  Unitarian,"  has  just 
•  been  completed,  and  was  dedicated  one  week 
I  before  our  arrival.    The  occasion  was  to  the 
■  members  one  of  intense  interest  and  excite- 
iroent.  The  audience  remained  for  five  hours/ 
I  The  object  of  the  sermon  was  to  show  tin1 
[necessity,  first  for  the  beautified  structure,  and 

jjnext,  the  importance  of  taking  means  to  liqui- 
date the  debt  incurred  in  erecting  il. 
I    Tiie  subscription  commenced — first  with 
lone  or  more  of  $5,000,  further  down  to 31,000, 


then  into  the  hundreds,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  smaller  sums  adapted  to  the  means  of 
those  subscribing,  and  doubtless  given  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  and  sincerity  of  heart  as 
were  the  thousands. 

This  round  of  subscriptions  gone  through 
with,  another  commenced.  A  number  of  the 
men  who  had  previously  given  now  gave  for 
their  wives  ;  these  exhausted,  some  one  started 
a  subscription  for  each  of  his  children, —  an  idea 
that  practically  ran  through  the  congregation 
until  the  result  of  the  five  hours'  exertion 
footed  up  a  total  of  seventy  thousand  dollars 
($70,000)  subscribed  on  the  spot.  As  this 
left  them  "  hut  forty  thousand  dollars^  in  debt, 
they  felt  quite  relieved,  and  as  though  they 
were  now  really  the  owners  of  their  church, 
the  whole  cost  of  which  was  one  hundred  and 
ev/hty  thousand  dollars/ 

Notwithstanding  this  animated  scene  and 
its  pleasant  result,  a  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion look  upon  the  expenditure  as  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  unwarrantable.  A  lady  re- 
marked to  me  she  did  not  feel  near  as  com- 
fortable in  the  attendance  of  the  neiv  as  she 
used  to  in  that  of  the  old  church.  I  attended 
it  on  First-day  morning,  and  while  I  admired 
the  elaborate  finish  of  the  interior  (for  cer- 
tainly it  was  wonderful)  as  a  work  of  art,  I 
thought  I  could  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
lady  referred  to. 

The  "grades"  of  the  streets  have  been  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  In  some  neighborhoods 
it  would  seem  as  though  each  property  owner 
had  used  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  the 
height  of  his  footway  should  be ;  hence  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  one  block  lias 
several  different  elevations  to  overcome,  either 
by  steps  of  from  say  two  to  six  or  more  in 
number,  or  by  inclined  planes.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  for 
a  better  regulation  of  this  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  I  anticipate  the  next  three  years 
showing  still  greater  improvements  than  the 
past  has  done. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  numer- 
ous offices,  and  its  magnificent  "change" 
room,  with  a  ceiling  forty-fire  fret  in  height, 
covered  with  splendid  frescoe  painting,  is  es- 
pecially entitled  to  admiration,  1  visited  it 
several  times  during  "change  hours,"  and  it 
was  truly  a  busy  mart  of"  money  changers." 

Samples  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts were  exhibited  on  the  marble-top  tables, 
while  the  initiated  could  point  out  the  differ* 

cut  groups  all  over  the  room  m  the  "  Grain 
Dealers,  the  "  Pork  Dealers,"  <&c,  and  so  on 
through  various  departments  of  mercantile 
t  rade, 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  "  Union  Stork 
Ford"  is  not  more  limited  in  its  operations 
than  it  was  when  I  visited  it  three  years  since, 
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at  which  time  the  President  of  the  Company 
informed  me  that  "  one  year  previously  not  a 
fence  enclosed  their  grounds ;  now  they  have 
over  eighty  acres.  Twenty  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  had  then  been  used  about  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  avenues  alone, 
between  the  cattle  pens,  if  measured  in  a 
straight  line,  would  amount  to  ten  miks." 
At  that  time  they  had  never  accommodated 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
one  day,  though  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
they  had  completed  accommodations  for 
twenty-five  thousand  head.  If  the  increase  in 
this  branch  of  business  has  kept  pace  with 
others,  they  have  very  possibly  ere  this  had 
occasion  to  test  this  capacity. 

The  Company  has  also  a  splendid  hotel, 
containing  in  all  353  rooms,  254  of  which  are 
lodging  rooms.  From  the  top  of  this  build- 
ing is  had  a  magnificent  vi3w  of  the  country. 

Two  Artesian  wells  are  situated  completely 
outside  the  city  of  Chicago,  both  of  which  are 
711  feet  deep.  One  of  these,  having  a  pipe 
of  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  discharges 
800,000  gallons  per  day,  wras  commenced  in 
Fifth  month,  1865,  and  completed  on  the  1st 
of  Eleventh  month  the  same  year.  The  under- 
taking itself  is  a  decided  and  valuable  suc- 
cess. A  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  drinking  or  culinary  use. 

The  "great  undertaking"  spoken  of  as 
having  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water  is  completed, 
and  is  a  perfect  success.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered it  was  to  be  a  tunnel  extending  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  out  into  Lake  Michigan, 
or  rather  under  its  bed.  Two  sets  of  steam- 
engines  are  placed  in  the  "water-works  build- 
ing," a  structure  of  stone  of  ample  dimen- 
sions and  great  architectural  beauty.  The 
two  last  erected  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
mechanism,  although  all  are  good.  Those 
first  in  use  were  of  course  appliances  for  the 
supply  from  the  old  source,  and  are  still  very 
wisely  retained  to  meet  any  contingency  for 
the  derangement  of  machinery,  or  any  other 
defect  in  the  new  arrangement.  Before  visit- 
ing the  works  on  this  occasion,  we  had  heard 
it  surmised,  from  the  quality  of  the  water, 
that  the  supply  at  that  time  was  from  the  old 
source,  and  not  the  new, — which  proved  to  be 
correct. 

No  stranger  should  leave  this  place  without 
visiting  the  "  grain  elevators"  and  hog  killing 
and  packing  establishments  for  which  it  is 
renowned.  One  of  the  former  has  a  capacity 
for  the  storage  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
bushels  of  grain ;  while  in  the  latter,  the 
living  animal  is  in  a  very  few  minutes  con- 
verted into  the  marketable  article.  The  ex- 
pedition, system  and  cleanliness  of  the  entire 


operation  is  well  worthy  of  admiration;  the 
last  named  commendable  attribute  tending  to 
dispel  what  would  otherwise  be  revolting  in 
the  operation.  In  one  of  these  establishments, 
during  the  busy  season,  two  thousand  hogs  are 
despatched  per  day. 

But  I  fear  my  readers  will  tire  of  Chicago, 
and  conclude  I  am  partial  in  devoting  so 
much  time  and  space  to  it.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact,  but  greater  facilities  have  been 
afforded  me  in  this  place  than  elsewhere  to 
procure  business  information.  I  know  full 
well  this  is  not  the  only  city  of  the  "Great 
West,"  but  a  glance  at  the  following  figures 
will  show  I  have  not  overrated  it.  I  have 
before  me  the  last  (being  the  eleventh  annual) 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade — a  comprehen- 
sive volume  of  172  octavo  pages,  embracing 
every  imaginable  kind  of  information  respect- 
ing its  commerce, — a  few  items  from  which 
must  suffice,  viz. : 
No.  of  hogs  received  in  Chicago 

during  season  of  1868-69,  1,938,596 
No.  of  cattle  received  during  year 

ending  March  31,  1869,  347,244 
No.  of  sheep  received  during  year 

ending  March  31,  1869,  ;  325,506 
Bushels  of  corn  received  during 

year  1868,  _  23,151,504 

Barrels  of  flour  received  and  in 
store  during  year  ending  March 
31,  1869,  '  3,099,192 

Capacity  of  warehouses  and  ele- 
vators, 10,680,000 
Estimated  population,  April,  1869,  265,000 
The  statistics  for  lumber,  fish  and  many 
other  articles  of  commerce  present  the  same 
features  of  extensive  operations,  but  would  be 
too  voluminous  for  insertion  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  Cemetery  here,  well 
located,  and  considerable  public  spirit  has 
been  shown  in  laying  out  and  adorning  a 
handsome  Park.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
though  possessed  of  very  few  natural  advan- 
tages except  its  frontage  on  the  lake,  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  beautiful  place  of  resort.  Art 
has  not  been  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  its  ar- 
tificial winding  streams,  on  the  placid  face  of 
which  you  can  glide  for  hours  back  and  forth 
in  boats  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  its 
equally  artificial  islands  and  mounds,  are 
even  now  very  attractive,  as  its  numerous 
visitors  fully  attest. 

These  artificial  elevations  are  no  doubt  in- 
debted to  the  earth  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
artificial  stream,  and  renews  a  subject  alluded 
to  in  former  notes — the  sear  city  of  dirt,  as  then 
commanding  35  cts.  per  cart-load.  It  was  at 
that  time,  and  has  remained  during  my  pres- 
ent visit,  a  wronder  where  enough  could  possi-i 
bly  be  procured  to  ensure  any  thing  like  a 
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drainage  for  the  city.  I  have,  however,  very 
recently  learned  that  much  of  it  is  brought 
by  cars  on  the  railroad  from  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles. 

There  are  some  of  our  "Friends"  and  de- 
scendants of  Friends  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  city,  but  so  isolated  from  each  other 
as  scarcely  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  each. 
The  other  branch  of  the  Society  is,  I  presume, 
more  numerous,  as  they  have  a  small  meeting- 
house located  a  long  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  which  is  sometimes  attended  by 
some  of  our  members. 

I  may  possibly  speak  of  other  places  in  a 
succeediug  number.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  POEM  CALLED  "  ON  THE 
MOUNTAIN." 
BY  MARY  E.  ATKtNSON. 

"  0  that  my  soul  had  wings  !"  we  sighiDg  cry. 

What  wings  ?  The  dove's,  to  hover  round  our  nest 

On  sweet  love  errands?  Eagle-wings  to  fly 

To  glory's  mountain-crest  ? 

Or  angel-  wings  to  speed  on  tasks  of  heaven  ? 

Ah  !  when  God's  work  demands  increase  of  powers, 

The  wider  range  and  freer  flight  is  given, 

If  such  a  task  is  ours  ;  — 

But  wings  to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest 

He  giveth  not,  for  whither  should  we  go? 

Away  from  duty  on  an  endless  quest 

Across  a  sea  of  woe  ? 

The  fretting  friction  of  our  daily  life, 

Heart-weariuess  with  loving  patience  borne, 

The  meek  endurance  of  the  inward  strife, 

The  painful  crown  of  thorn, 

I  Prepare  the  heart  for  God's  own  dwelling  place, 

Adorn  with  sacred  loveliness  His  shrine, 

I  And  brighten  every  inconspicuous  grace 

;  For  God  alone  to  shine. 

I 

As  Druid  builders  on  the  ancient  plain 
]      Stonehenge's  giant  circles  stretching  wide, 
Smoothed  every  massive  block  with  toil  and  pain 

Upon  the  inner  side, 
In  honor  of  the  gods  who  dwelt  within, 
[j      Beside  the  altar  of  their  sai-rifice, 

So  must  our  secret  souls  be  purged  from  sin 
For  Christ's  omniscient  eyes. 

THE  CHILDREN. 
Heaven  bless  the  children  I 

Beautiful  and  fair, 
Needing  all  a  mother's  love, 

All  a  father's  care. 
Restless  little  pilgrims 

On  the  road  of  life, 
Eager  for  the  journey  hence, 

Earnest  for  the  strife. 
Glad  to  push  their  vessel 

Prom  the  parent  shore — 
Once  on  life's  broad  billowy  sea 

' T  will  return  no  more  t 
Ever  asking  questions 

That,  confound  the  wise  ; 
Peering  into  mysteries 

Wi  b  thtff  ti  uthtul  eyes. 
Setting  us  e*am plea 
Kvcr,  day  by  day, 
Teaching  Ul  the  wa y  of  lifo 
In  their  sinijdo  w  ay. 


Heaven  bless  the  children  ! 

As  they  once  were  blessed, 
When  the  gentle  Lord  of  love 

Little  ones  caressed. 
Lead  them  safely  over 

Life's  tempestous  sea  ; 
Keep  them  from  the  evil  hour, 

Teach  them  to  be  free  ! 
Free  from  all  excesses  ; 

Free  from  moral  stain — 
From  the  glutton's  heavy  bonds, 

From  the  drunkard's  chain  I 
Free  from  sin's  allurements, 

Be  they  what  they  may — 
"Walking  up  the  narrow  path 

Towards  the  gates  of  day. 

— Exchange. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

This  century  is,  by  long  odds,  the  most  re- 
markable one  the  world  has  ever  seen,  yet  lit- 
tle more  than  two-thirds  of  it  have  passed 
away,  and  its  closing  years  bid  fair  to  exhibit 
yet  greater  phenomena  than  those  which  have 
appeared.  There  have  been  but  two  centuries 
at  all  resembling  it  in  the  rapid  development 
of  human  thought  and  activity.  The  first  was 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  Greece  had  culminated  in  all  her  liter- 
ary and  architectural  splendor,  and  Alexan- 
der the  Great  carried  her  civilization  and 
spread  her  commerce  throughout  Western 
Asia.  The  second  was  the  still  greater  epoch 
of  the  Reformation,  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  revival  of  letters,  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
The  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  cer- 
tainly stands  out  in  very  brilliant  contrast 
with  its  predecessors  and  its  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  world  had  retrograded  and  be- 
gun to  stagnate  at  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
how  backward  it  was  in  many  things.  In  the 
year  1801,  the  streets,  if  lighted  at  all,  were 
lighted  by  oil  lamps,  which  literally  made 
darkness  visible.  In  Europe  there  was  no  or- 
ganized system  of  police,  and  highway  rob- 
beries were  of  daily  occurrence,  even  in  the 
middle  of  large  cities.  The  postal  service  was 
carried  on  by  stage  coaches  which  took  a  fort- 
night to  travel  from  Washington  to  Boston. 
All  travelling  was  slow  and  dangerous. 
Steamboats  had  not  eome  into  genera]  Use, 
and  railways  were  as  yet  undreamed  of,  and 
as  for  telegraphic  communication,  any  one 
who  should  have  suggested  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  deemed  a  lunatic.  Most  of 
the  sciences, especially  chemist  tv  and  geology, 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  literature  had  ap- 
parently come  to  a  standstill  in  that  same 
year,  1801,  If  we  Look  at  the  political  hori- 
zon, all  was  gloom,  except  in  this  favored 
land,  which  was  then  the  nope,  and  her  eyes 
in  a  great  Continental  war.  was  being  drain- 
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ed  of  her  wealth  to  carry  on  the  struggle, 
while  misery,  poverty  and  ignorance  were 
brutalizing  the  mass  of  her  population.  Ire- 
land had  just  sunk  in  a  last  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. France,  having  been  gorged  with 
the  horrors  of  a  tremendous  revolution,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  Imperial  despot.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  in  the  depths  of  supersti- 
tion and  corruption.  Germany  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  States,  whose  sover- 
eigns were  patterns  of  licentiousness,  and  the 
country  was  the  theatre  of  war,  as  was  Italy, 
which  groaned  under  priestly  and  Bourbon 
tyranny.  Russia  was  under  the  sway  of  a 
madman.  Turkey  scarcely  gave  signs  of  vi- 
tality ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  not 
much  better — the  latter  had  just  lost  her  fleet 
to  Nelson.  Holland  and  Belgium  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
Poland  lay  in  the  grasp  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  the  East,  China,  Japan  and 
Persia  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  Hindos- 
tan,  wrested  from  France  by  England,  was 
undergoing  the  process  of  annexation.  Aus- 
tralia had  just  formed  her  first  settlement,  and 
New  Zealand  was  unoccupied  by  Europeans. 
Africa  was  but  little  known  ;  the  only  change 
in  that  quarter  had  been  the  transfer  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Holland  to  Eng- 
land. The  slave  trade  raged  in  all  its  hor- 
rors, and  slavery  had  become  one  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions.  The  Union  comprised  but 
sixteen  States,  and  the  seat  of  government 
had  just  been  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  with  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, had  sprung  into  existence.  All  South 
America  belonged  to  Spain  or  to  Portugal. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  What  do  we  now  see  ?  A  Union  ex- 
tending from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  with  fifty 
States  and  territories,  many  of  them  empires 
in  themselves,  overspread  with  a  network  of 
railways  and  great  water  channels,  with  flou- 
rishing cities  springing  up  everywhere,  and  a 
vast  commerce.  We  have  had  a  civil  war 
and  got  rid  of  slavery ;  the  slave  trade  has 
been  suppressed  everywhere,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Russia  has  abolished 
serfdom  and  adopted  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Italy  has  a  united  constitutional  mon- 
archy ;  so  has  Austria,  Prussia,  the  German 
States,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Portugal. 
France  is  becoming  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  England  is  on  the  high  road  to  a 
Republic.  Spain  is  hovering  between  the  two. 
Turkey  has  joined  the  onward  movement ;  so 
have  China  and  Japan.  Greece  is  free  ;  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  are  independent ;  so  is  all 
South  America.  It  formerly  took  three  years 
to  go  around  the  world ;  it  now  takes  less 
than  three  months.  Telegraphs  render  com- 
munication between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 


a  matter  of  two  or  three  minutes.  Stage 
coaches  are  things  of  the  past ;  so  are  oil 
lamps  ;  gas  has  almost  superseded  them,  both 
indoors  and  out.  Steamboats  ply  on  every  sea 
and  navigable  stream.  Newspapers  enlighten 
every  district.  Education  is  general.  And 
as  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
every  department  of  science,  it  would  take 
volumes  to  describe  it.  More  enlightened 
views  of  religion  and  philosophy  now  prevail ; 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  class  has  everywhere 
been  broken  down.  There  is  hope  for  the 
masses,  and  encouragement  for  the  long-suf- 
fering; and  though  much  crime,  pauperism 
and  misery  still  exist,  the  causes  of  these  social 
plagues  are  becoming  better  discerned.  These 
are  some,  but  not  all  the  triumphs  of  this 
wonderful  century. — Philada.  Ledger. 

From  New  York  Evening  Post. 
DEATH  IN  THE  LAMP. 

One  death  by  accidental  poisoning  is 
enough  to  startle  the  community,  and  scarcely 
any  measures  allowed  by  the  law  against  the 
druggist  whose  mistake  has  occasioned  it  are 
severe  enough  to  satisfy  the  public.  But 
death  in  another  and  more  terrible  form  is 
freely  sold  at  a  thousand  shops  in  this  city,  is 
carried  into  nearly  all  families,  and  especially 
into  those  of  the  poor,  and  hardly  a  word  is 
said  against  those  who,  with  the  negligence  so 
gross  as  to  savor  almost  of  malice,  are  making 
money  by  distributing  it  as  one  of  the  main 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  time  to  make  known 
the  alarming  fact  that  the  substance  com- 
monly known  as  illuminating  oil  for  do- 
mestic use,  is  as  explosive  as  gunpowder,  and 
almost  as  dangerous  to  handle  as  the  dreaded 
nitro-glycerine. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  man  employed 
about  some  machinery  upon  a  Pennsylvania 
railway,  took  with  him  for  use  a  can  contain- 
ing what  he  supposed  to  be  lubricating  oil. 
He  used  it  about  axles  and  shafts  for  more 
than  a  day  with  entire  success,  and  had  nearly 
exhausted  it  when  he  undertook  with  the  last 
drops  to  oil  an  axle  that  was  revolving  rapidly. 
The  can  suddenly  exploded  in  his  hands,  and 
he  was  blown  to  pieces.  An  examination 
showed  that  his  oil  was  really  nitro-glycerine, 
called  the  most  violently  explosive  substance 
that  science  has  devised.  But  if  this  man 
had  taken  the  lamp-oil  sold  every  hour  in| 
New  York,  it  seems  that  his  life  would  havelp 
been  still  shorter.  c 

A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  now  ad-|h 
mitted  to  the  city  hospitals  are  sufferers  by] 
the  explosion  of  kerosene  lamps.  Half  of  the1 
alarms  of  fire  have  the  same  origin.  The  cor4P' 
oners  are  busy  with  inquests  upon  the  bodies! tl: 
of  those  suddenly  killed  and  mutilated  byilai 
such  "  accidents."    Not  to  look  further  back  to; 
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than  our  own  local  reports  for  a  single  week, 
we  find  that  on  one  evening,  at  almost  the 
same  hour,  the  houses  No.  336  First  avenue 
and  No.  301  Houston  street  were  set  on  fire 
by  the  spontaneous  explosion  of  kerosene 
lamps.  In  one  of  these  cases,  at  least,  the  oil 
used  was  advertised  as  "  patent  safety  oil," 
•which,  on  the  sworn  testimony  given  before 
the  coroner's  jury,  is  manufactured  at  Hun- 
ter's Point  by  a  stock  company,  and  sold  at 
No.  116  Maiden  Lane,  No.  139  West  Nine- 
teenth street,  and  many  other  places,  for 
household  use,  and  that,  it  is  said,  in  spite  of 
repeated  explosions  and  warnings  from  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  its  deadly 
character. 

The  chemist  of  the  Board,  Professor  Charles 
F.  Chandler,  says,  in  the  Chemical  News  : 

"  Day  after  day  w7e  see  accounts  of  horrible 
deaths  from  accidents  :  sometimes  the  lamp 
explodes ;  sometimes  it  is  overturned;  some- 
times a  fire  is  kindled  with  a  little  oil  from 
the  can  ;  in  numerous  ways  the  fatality  oc- 
curs;  but  the  cause  is  always  the  same — bad 
oil.  It  has  been  our  duty  to  examine  the 
kerosene  retailed  in  New  York,  and  although 
we  have  purchased  and  examined  upwards  of 
one  hundred  samples,  we  have  not  yet  found 
a  single  sample  of  safe  oil, — oil  which  con- 
forms to  the  regular  legal  standard: 

"  1,  That  it  shall  not  take  fire  or  burn  at  a 
temperature  below  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"  2,  That  it  shall  not  evolve  an  explosive 
vapor  below  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
— while  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  speci- 
mens are  pure  benzine,  the  most  volatile  and 
dangerous  product  of  petroleum." 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  A  common 
demand  is  for  more  stringent  legislation.  Not 
long  since  the  Board  of  Health  itself  under- 
took to  control  the  matter  by  a  general  in- 
spection of  the  oils  offered  for  sale.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  there  was  not 
more  than  one  place  in  this  city  where  oil 
that  could  be  burned  without  danger  to  life 
was  offered  in  large  quantities.  But  when 
they  attempted  to  stop  the  sale  of  murderous 
oils  to  families,  the  city  authorities  interfered 
jwith  them  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  powers 
nothing  was  done.  The  Chem  ical  News  thinks 
that  "  the  apathy  manifested  by  our  law- 
makers is  incomprehensible,"  and  that  a  law 
is  needed  sending  those  who  sell  benzine  for 
lamps  "to  the  State  prison  for  life."  Several 
coroners'  juries  have  recently  taken  similar 
ground  :  and  doubtless  think  their  duty  done 
when  they  have  demanded  such  legislation. 

But  is  there  not  a  simpler  way  than  this? 
People  do  not  need  special  laws  to  protect 
;hem  from  burning  gunpowder  for  coal.  The 
iaws  we  have  are  enough  to  punish  those  who 
mcklessly  sell  death  for  gain  in  any  form. 
Jan  any  jury  hesitate  to  convict  of  man- 


slaughter the  man  who  makes  and  sells  ex- 
plosive oil  for  household  uses,  and  so  kills  his 
customers  ?  After  all  the  public  warnings 
that  have  been  given,  and  the  scientific  iin- 
formation  on  the  subject  that  has  been  made 
general,  any  dealer  who  distributes  oil  with- 
out knowing  that  it  is  safe,  is  criminally  re- 
sponsible for  the  fatal  consequences. 

At  present,  it  appears,  there  is  no  safe  oil 
in  the  market.  Professor  Chandler  gives 
this  simple  test : 

"These  most  dangerous  oils  can  be  recog- 
nised at  once  by  applying  a  lighted  match  to 
a  small  quantity  contained  in  a  saucer.  Every 
oil  that  can  be  lighted  with  a  match  should 
be  condemned  at  once,  as  only  the  most  dan- 
gerous will  take  fire  at  ordinary  temperatures." 

Every  retailer  who  does  not  intelligently 
apply  this  easy  test  before  selling  oil,  or  have 
it  applied  by  some  competent  authority,  if  he 
distrusts  his  own  skill  and  judgment,  is  guilty 
of  negligence,  which  the  people  ought  to  be 
slow  to  pardon.  But  until  the  dealers  shall 
have  been  startled  and  driven  to  practise 
caution,  by  the  severe  administration  of  the 
law  against  a  few  of  them,  there  is  no  safety 
for  purchasers  but  in  carefully  testing  the  oil 
for  themselves.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
the  man  who  brings  to  his  house  any  of  the 
illuminating  oil  now  commonly  sold,  or  any 
such  oil  that  has  not  been  proved  and  found 
safe  by  this  or  some  similar  test,  does  so  at 
the  peril  of  his  life. 


ITEMS 


England  and  the  East. — Since  Sixth  mo.  1st,  a 
new  route  has  been  opened  between  England  and 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  A  few  years  back  the  only- 
route  was  by  steamer  from  Southampton  to  Isthmus 
of  Suez  via  Gibraltar;  then  Suez,  was  reached  by 
steamers  from  Marseilles  and  next  by  steamers  from 
Trieste,  the  above  mentioned  seaports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean being  reached  by  railway.  A  line  of 
steameis  was  subsequently  established  between 
Suez  and  Brindisi,  in  the  southeasterly  pert  of  Italy, 
in  what  is  popularly  called  the  heel.  There  are 
three  ways  by  which  to  reach  Brindisi.  by  the 
Mount  Cenis  route,  by  way  of  Anoona  and  by  the 
Brenner  Pass.  The  latter  is  the  new  route,  and 
passengers  now  can  leave  London,  and  passing 
through  Ostend,  Cologne,  Munich,  the  Brenner 
Bass,  near  Innspruch  and  Verona,  can  reach  Brin- 
disi in  1(51  hours,  allowing  a  break  ol  9even  hours 
at  Cologne.  In  this  way  twenty  four  bonis  of  time 
is  saved,  and  the  weai  isome  voyage  by  Bea  is  abridged 
by  seventy  hours.    As  these  s'\  Lines  ol  travel  are 

all  extensively  used,  both  the  eanal  and  railway 

across  the  isthmus  of  Sues  cannot  fail  to  receive  an 

abundant  supply  of  passengers  and  freight. 

TSBRi  are  paid  to  be  <;,.r>°.7  cotton  mills  in  the 
United  States,  running  7,.r>*51(»SH  spindles,  and  con- 
suming 417,H(i7,771  pounds  of  cotton  per  annum. 
This  gives  to  each  mill  an  average  of  1 . 1  ii- spindles, 
and  a  consumption  of  lK$,5Hf>  pounds  of  eOttQB  per 

annum* 

Tue  Desert  of  Sahara.— Ferdinand  de  Leseeps, 
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the  projector  and  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has, 
it  is  reported,  devised  a  plan  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  This  dreary  waste,  according 
to  the  observations  of  African  explorers,  was  for- 
merly a  vast  inland  sea,  which  has  been  exhausted 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The  engineers  sent 
to  explore  the  desert,  report  that  its  level  at  its 
nearest  point  of  approach  is  thirty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  constantly  increasit  g 
depression  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  interior  of 
Africa.  De  Lesseps  therefore  proposes  to  build  a 
canal  seventy-five  miles  long,  to  turn  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  desert  of  Sahara,  so  that  the  now  dry  sand 
may  be  cultivated,  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate 
be  mitigated,  and  the  inhabitants  be  reached  by  the 
missionaries  and  become  civilized. 

This  plan  of  an  inland  sea,  however,  is  said  not 
to  be  original  with  De  Lesseps.  An  American, 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  when  State  Engineer  for  Virginia, 
announced  a  project  for  supplying  an  inexhaustible 
feeder  for  tbe  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and 
also  for  the  Ohio  River.  A  large  basin  was  to  be 
formed  in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  and  a 
lake  seventy  miles  in  circumference  and  sixty  feet 
deep  was  to  be  filled  with  water  supplied  by  the 
rains  and  by  the  streams  running  down  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  A  report,  with  maps  and  draughts,  was 
published  at  the  time,  and  the  succes  of  the  project 
was  considered  certain,  though  the  heavy  expense 
proved  an  obstacle  too  difficult  to  be  overcome. — 
Ledger. 

Measuring  Distances. — The  idea  has  more  than 
once  suggested  itself  to  use  the  revolutions  of  a  car 
wheel  of  known  diameter  along  a  railway  track  in 
measuring  distances  as  in  the  case  of  an  odometer ; 
but  it  was  supposed  that  the  occasional  slipping  of 
the  wheel  along  the  iron  rail,  without  actual  rota- 
tion, would  interfere  materially  with  the  indications. 
Careful  experiments — recently  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  this  question— have  shown  that  the 
number  of  rotations  indites,  with  perfect  ex- 
actness, the  actual  distance  traversed,  and  that 
the  measurements  thus  obtained  are  even  more 
accurate  than  those  derived  from  a  measuring 
chain,  or  the  more  delicate  glass  bar  apparatus  of 
Bessel,  as  employed  in  measuring  the  degrees  of  a 
meridian. 

Press  copies  of  old  letters  or  manuscript  can  be 
taken,  it  is  said,  by  pressing  the  pages  on  the 
dampened  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  apply 
the  vapor  .of  ammonia.  Although  no  result  may 
appear  to  follow  the  first  operation,  we  are  assured 
that  after  the  second  the  letters  will  appear  dis- 
tinctly on  the  dampened  blotting  paper.  Another 
method  consists  in  dampening  the  manuscript  with 
a  solution  of  sugar,  honey,  or  mucilaginous  matter, 
and  then  applying  the  dampened  paper  as  hereto- 
fore. In  this  case  the  sugar  is  applied  to  the  paper 
instead  of  being  mixed  previously  in  the  ink,  as  is 
done  in  one  form  or  other  with  ordinary  copying 
inks. 

In  a  note  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
by  M.  Favre,  relating  to  heat  developed  by  the  gal- 
vanic bdttery  but  not  transmitted  by  the  circuit,  he 
has  made  known  this  remarkable  fact,  that  there 
are  galvanic  couples  which,  instead  of  giving  out 
heat,  actually  absorb  it,  thus  producing  cold.  Such 
a  couple,  he  finds,  is  compose  of  platinum  and  cad- 
mium with  hydrofluoric  acid  as  the  exciting  fluid. 
— Bulletin. 

Persons  who  live  in  fens  may  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  simple  method  has  been  discovered  of  neu- 


tralizing the  deletrious  influence  of  marshy  exhala- 
tions. Monsieur  Martin,  in  a  memoir  pi  evented  by 
him  to  the  Sodete  Therapeuitique  de  France,  affirms 
that  this  desirable  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale  ot  the  sunflower  (Heli- 
anthusannuus).  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  greaf  success  in  the  fenny  districts  near  Roche- 
fort,  and  the  Dutch,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  their  country,  have  every  opportunity  of  studying 
such  phenomena,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  high 
authorities  on  the  subject,  have  a  firm  faith  in  this 
specific,  asserting  thatintermittent  fever,  the  scourge 
of  the  country,  has  totally  disappeared  from  every 
district  in  which  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  it. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  proved,  but  the  modus  oper- 
andi is  uncertain  ;  it  being  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  sunflower  aces  on  the  atmosphere 
merely  like  any  other  plant  of  lapid  growth  by  the 
production  of  oxygen  ;  or  whether,  like  the  coni- 
ferse,  it  emits  ozone,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs, 
animal  and  vegetable,  generally  supposed  to 
constitute  the  miasms  which  produce  fever  when 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  large  quantities. — Ex. 
Paper. 

The  Japanese  Colony  in  California,  is  settled  on 
the  Graynor  Ranch,  now  called  the  Adzu  Ranch, 
about  4£  miles  from  Placerville.  The  land,  it  is 
stated,  is  adapted  for  the  culture  of  fine  silk 
and  tea,  which  the  Japanese  intend  to  raise.  The 
property  was  purchased  by  the  agent,  HerrSchnell, 
for  $5000,  and  comprises  600  acres  under  fence,  a 
large  orchard  of  trees  seven  years  old,  50,000  grape 
vines,  numerous  grain  fields,  a  good  well,  furnished 
brick  house,  a  barn,  a  wine  house,  wagons,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  farm  stock. 

A  village,  to  be  called  Waknma'z,  is  to  be  laid  out, 
with  a  cottage  and  vegetable  garden  for  each  settler. 
An  extensive  nursery  for  the  growth  and  sale  of 
Japanese  plants,  such  as  tea  plauts,  bamboo  plants, 
wax  trees,  &c,  is  to  be  established.    The  bamboo, 
it  is  stated,  is,  when  young,  a  valuable  esculent, 
the  sprouts  tasting  like  asparagus  and  artichokes. 
China  oil  the  cleanest  burner,  it  is  asserted,  among 
commercial  oils,  is  expressed  from  the  berry  or  nut 
of  the  tree  plant.    From  the  wax  tree  are  obtained 
varnish  and  wax.    The  varnish  is  produced  from 
the  sap  like  turpentine  from  the  pine  tree,  and  the 
berries  are  mashed  and  boiled  to  obtain  the  wax,  j 
which  readily  separates  from  the  vegetable  fibre,  j 
Hill  rice  is  also  to  be  raised,  and  the  artificial  culti-  J 
vation  of  fish  will  be  carried  on.    The  colony  is  to  >| 
be  established  on  co  operative  principles,  the  land  | 
being  allotted  in  divisions  to  the  respective  families  l] 
to  cultivate  the  tea  and  mulberry  plants,  and  to  i 
raise  silkworms.    The  tea  leaves  and  the  raw  silk  j 
are  sold  to  the  factories,  so  that  a  uniform  quality 
of  goods  may  be  supplied  to  the  consumers. 

The  vivid  flashes  of  crimson  green  or  blu^  light  a 
emitted  from  a  fine  opal,  when  examined  closely,  j 
are  seen  to  proceed  from  planes  or  surfaces  of  ir-  I 
regular  dimensions  within  the  stone  at  different  > 
depths,  and  lying  at  all  angles  with  each  other.  j 
Occasionally  a  plane  emmittmg  light  of  one  color 
overlaps  a  plane  diffusing  rays  of  another  color,  the 
two  being  al'emately  visible  by  a  change  in  posi- 
tion.   The  point  of  most  interest  in  regard  to  these 
colors  is,  that  they  are  not  due  to  any  pigment,  but 
are  produced  by  reflection  of  light  from  minute 
striae  or  fissures  on  the  surfaces  of  the  several 
planes,  as  may  be  proved  by  slowly  turning  the 
stone  until  a  point  is  reached  when  no  color  what- 
ever is  emitted. — Bulletin. 
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through  the  day.  We  feel  that  we  must  take 
a  new  start  every  time  we  seek  God's  pres- 
ence. Our  sense  of  spiritual  progress  is  lost. 
Sinning  and  repenting  is  all  our  life ;  we  do 
not  have  holy  force  enough  to  get  beyond  re- 
pentance in  our  devotion.  Our  prayers,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  should  be,  advancing 
steps,  are  like  the  steps  of  a  tread-mill.  Hu- 
mane law  has  abandoned  this,  even  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  felons;  why  should  one  whom 
Christ  has  made  free  inflict  it  upon  himself? 

We  need,  then,  something  that  shall  make 
our  prayerful  hours  support  each  other — the 
morning  tributary  to  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  to  the  morning.  Nothing  else  can 
do  this  so  naturally  as  the  habit  of  ejaculatory 
prayer.  The  spirit  of  prayer  may  run  along 
the  line  of  such  a  habit  through  a  lifetime. 
So,  one  may  live  in  a  state  of  prayer,  "  a  de- 
vout man  that  prays  always." 

Not  only  does  this  habit  of  fragmentary 
prayer  contribute  to  a  lofty,  devotional  spirit, 
but  such  a  spirit  demands  it  for  its  own  in- 
dulgence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  minds  which  are  as- 
piring in  their  piety,  and  which  have  begun 

to  reap  the  reward  or  arduous  devotional  cul- 
ture, to  be  habitually  conversant  with  God, 
Such  minds  are  constantly  looking  up.  In 
the  very  midst  of  eart  hly  toils,  they  seize  mo- 
ments of  relief,  to  spring  up  to  the  eminence! 
of  meditation,  where  they  love  to  dwell.  In 
the  discharge  ot  duties  most  unfriendly  to 


From  "The  Still  Hour." 
BY  A  PHBLPS. 
A  DEVOUT  MAN,  ONE  THAT  PRAYED  ALWAYS. 

Acts  10 :  2. 

We  miss  very  much  devotional  joy,  by  the 
neglect  of  fragmentary  prayer.  In  the  inter- 
jvals  which  separate  periodical  seasons  of  de- 
votion, we  need  a  habit  of  offering  up  brief 
ejaculatory  expressions  of  devout  feeling.  The 
morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  depend  very 
much  upon  these  interspersed  offerings,  as 
these  in  return  are  dependent  on  those.  Com- 
munion with  God  in  both,  is  assisted  by  link- 
ing the  "set  times"  together  by  a  chain  of 
heavenward  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  the 
breaks  which  occur  in  our  labors  and  amuse- 
ments. Sunrise  and  sunset  may  attract  our 
attention  more  strongly  than  the  succession  of 
golden  rays  between  them,  but  who  can  say 
that  they  are  more  cheering?  It  is  not  often 
that  a  day  wholly  clouded  lies  between  two 
clear  twilights. 

Prayer,  is,  in  the  highest  conception  of  it, 
*a  state  rather  than  an  act.  A  full  fruition  of 
its  benefits  depends  on  a  continuity  of  its  in- 
fluences. Reduce  it  to  two  isolated  experi- 
ments daily,  and  separate  these  by  long  blank 
hours  in  which  the  soul  has  no  glimpse  of  (  tod 
|for  its  refreshment,  and  how  can  prayer  be 
other  than  a  toil,  and  often  a  drudgery? 

We  come  to  the  eventide  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  morning  watch  all  obliterated; 
probably  with  a  conscience  burdened  by  ac- 
cumulations of  sin  upon  an  ungoyerned  spirit 
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holy  joy,  they  are  apt  to  experience  a  buoy- 
ancy of  impulse  towards  a  heavenly  plane  of 
thought,  which  it  may  even  require  a  power 
of  self-denial  to  keep  down. 

Critics  have  observed,  that  in  the  apostolic 
epistles,  doxologies  are  sometimes  embedded 
in  passages  of  remonstrance  and  of  warning. 
It  should  seem,  that  the  apostolic  mind  came 
down  unwillingly,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty 
only,  to  deal  with  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of 
earth  ;  and  was  on  the  watch  for  chances  to 
rise,  like  a  bird  let  loose,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  into  the  upper  air. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  holiness.  Being  from 
God,  it  is  ever  seeking  to  revert  to  its  source. 
The  heavier  the  pressure  of  a  mundane  life 
upon  it,  the  stronger  is  the  force  of  its  com- 
pressed aspirations.  Such  pressure  is  like 
that  of  the  atmosphere  on  water,  which  seeks, 
through  crevices  in  its  enclosure,  the  level  of 
its  fountain.  A  spirit  like  this,  I  repeat,  will 
demand  the  habit  of.  fragmentary  prayer  for 
its  own  holy  indulgence ;  and  will  demand  it 
with  an  importunity  proportioned  to  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  of  earthly  cares. 

The  providence  of  God,  also,  contemplates 
these  impulses  as  a  counterpart  to  certain  of 
its  own  procedures. 

Under  the  laws  of  Providence,  life  is  a  pro- 
bation ;  probation  is  a  succession  of  tempta- 
tions ;  temptations  are  emergencies  ;  and  for 
emergencies  we  need  the  preparation  and  the 
safeguard  of  prayer.  We  have  duties  which 
are  perilous.  We  meet  surprises  of  evil. 
We  struggle  with  a  wily  adversary.  We 
feel  perplexities  of  conscience,  in  which  holy 
decision  depends  on  the  mind  we  bring  to 
them.  We  encounter  disappointments  which 
throw  us  back  from  our  hopes  rudely.  We 
have  difficult  labors,  in  which  we  sometimes 
eome  to  a  "  dead  lock ;"  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  We  have  an  unknown  experi- 
ence opening  upon  us  every  hour.  We  are 
like  travellers  in  a  fog,  who  cannot  see  an 
arm's-length  before  them.  Providence  is  thus 
continually  calling  for  the  aids  of  prayer  ; 
and  in  a  soul  which  is  keen  in  its  vigilance, 
prayer  will  be  continually  responsive  to  provi- 
dences, often  anticipative  of  them. 

The  methods  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  also,  pre- 
suppose the  value  of  these  fragmentary  de- 
votions. God  often  secretly  inclines  a  Chris- 
tian's heart  to  engage  in  them. 

Are  there  not,  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  mo- 
ments when,  without  the  formality  of  retire- 
ment to  the  closet,  we  feel  disposed  to  pray  ? 
We  are  conscious  of  special  attraction  to- 
wards God.  Perhaps  with  no  obvious  reason 
for  "  looking  up"  now  rather  than  an  hour 
ago,  we  do  look  up.  "  We  feel  just  like  pray- 
ing." It  is  as  if  we  heard  heavenly  voices 
.saying,  "  Come  up  hither." 


There  is  often  a  beautiful  alliance  between 
Providence  and  Grace,  in  these  experiences. 
A  Christian  who  will  be  studious  of  his  own 
history,  will  probably  discover,  that  often  the 
occasions  for  such  fragmentary  communings 
with  God  follow  hard  upon  these  secret  in- 
citements to  them.  Emergencies  come  soon 
for  which  they  are  needed.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  anticipated  them,  and  sought  to  forearm 
us.  Providence  and  Grace  thus  hover  over 
us,  not  far  asunder. 

In  this  view,  those  Biblical  exhortations 
to  prayer,  which  men  have  sometimes  deemed 
extravagant,  are  transparently  rational :  "  Con- 
tinue in  prayer;"  "  Continue  instant  in  prayer;" 
"Pray  without  ceasing;"  "Men  ought  always 
to  pray ;"  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always  I" 
Such  exhortations  contemplate  a  state,  not 
insulated  acts,  of  prayer.  They  fit  in  well, 
to  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing ;  for,  that  system  seems,  on  all  sides  of  it, 
to  presuppose  just  this  continuity  of  unpre- 
meditated ejaculations,  joining  together  our 
stated  seasons  of  devotion. 

No  Christian,  then,  can  afford  to  be  frugal 
of  prayer,  in  the  intervals  of  daily  business 
and  amusement.  Enjoyment  of  all  commu- 
nion with  God  mnst  be  impaired,  by  the  loss 
of  these  little  tributaries.  A  Christian's  life, 
so  conducted,  must  languish  as  a  tree  does, 
who  fibrous  roots  are  stripped  off,  leaving 
only  its  truncal  roots,  possibly  only  a  tap- 
root, for  its  nourishment.  That  Christian  is 
hoping  against  impossibilities,  who  thinks  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  intercourse  with  God,  in  any 
such  way. 

We  are  opposing  God's  method  of  work- 
ing, if  our  life  has  a  tendency  to  incapacitate 
us  for  the  enjoyment  of  prayer  at  all  times. 
If  by  needless  excess  of  worldly  cares ;  if  by 
inordinate  desires,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  accomplish  our  objects  in  life  without 
such  excess  of  care ;  if  by  frivolous  habits  ;  if 
by  the  reading  of  infidel  or  effeminate  litera- 
ture ;  if  by  an  indolent  life ;  if  by  any  self- 
indulgence  in  physical  regimen — we  render 
the  habit  of  fragmentary  prayer  impractica- 
ble or  unnatural  to  us,  we  are  crossing  the 
methods  of  God's  working.  Something  has 
gone  wrong,  is  going  wrong,  in  the  life  of 
that  Christian  who  finds  himself  thus  es- 
tranged from  filial  freedom  with  God. 

Such  a  Christian  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
brought  back  to  Christ,  and  must  begin  life 
anew.  He  will  come  back  heavy  laden  and 
in  tears.  No  words  express  more  becomingly 
the  wail  of  his  spirit,  whenever  he  comes 
to  his  right  mind,  than  the  plaint  of  Cowper — 
""Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  I" 
In  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is 
a  doorway,  which  is  walled  up  and  marked 
with  a  cross.    It  is  opened  but  four  times  in 
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a  century.  On  Christmas  Eve,  once  in  twen- 
ty-five years,  the  Pope  approaches  it  in  princely 
state,  with  the  retinue  of  cardinals  in  attend- 
ance, and  begins  the  demolition  of  the  door, 
by  striking  it  three  times  with  a  silver  ham- 
mer. When  the  passage  is  opened,  the  mul- 
titude pass  into  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and 
up  to  the  altar,  by  an  avenue  which  the  ma- 
jority of  them  never  entered  thus  before,  and 
never  will  enter  thus  again. 

Imagine  that  the  way  of  the  Throne  of 
Grace  were  like  the  Porta  Santa,  inaccessible, 
save  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  and  then  only  with 
august  solemnities,  conducted  by  great  digni- 
taries in  a  holy  city.  Conceive  that  it  were 
now  ten  years  since  you,  or  I,  or  any  other 
sinner,  had  been  permitted  to  pray  ;  and  that 
fifteen  long  years  must  drag  themselves  away, 
before  we  could  venture  again  to  approach 
God  ;  and  that,  at  the  most,  we  could  not 
hope  to  pray  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  a  lifetime !  With  what  solicitude  we 
should  wait  for  the  coming  of  that  Holy 
Day !  We  should  lay  our  plans  of  life,  se- 
lect our  homes,  build  our  houses,  choose  our 
professions,  form  our  friendships,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  pihjrimage  in  that  twenty-fifth  year. 
We  should  reckon  on  time  by  the  openings 
of  that  Sacred  Door,  as  epochs.  No  other 
one  thought  would  engross  so  much  of  our 
lives,  or  kindle  our  sensibilities  so  intensely, 
as  the  thought  of  Prayer.  It  would  be  of 
more  significance  to  us  than  the  thought  of 
Death  is  now.  It  would  multiply  our  trepi- 
dations at  the  thought  of  dying.  Fear  would 
grow  to  horror,  at  the  idea  of  dying  before  that 
year  of  Jubilee.  No  other  question  would 
give  us  such  tremors  of  anxiety  as  these  would 
excite  :  "  How  many  years  now  to  the  time 
of  Prayer?  How  many  months?  How  many 
weeks?  How  many  days?  Shall  we  live  to 
see  it?    Who  can  tell?" 

Yet,  on  that  great  Day,  amidst  an  innu- 
merable throng,  in  a  courtly  presence,  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  stately  rites,  what  would 
prayer  be  worth  to  us  t  Who  would  value  it 
in  the  comparison  with  those  still  moments, 
that — 

— "  secret  silence  of  the  mind," 
in  which  we  now  can  "  find  God,"  every  day 
and  every  where  ?  That  Day  would  be  more 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  us,  than  like 
the  sweet  minutes  of  converse  with  "  Our 
Father,"  which  we  may  now  have  every  hour. 
We  should  appreciate  this  privilege  of  hourly 
prayer,  if  it  were  once  taken  from  us.  Should 
we  not? 

"Still  with  Thee,  0  my  God, 
I  would  desire  to  be  ; 
By  day,  by  night,  at  hotfie,  abroad, 
I  would  be  still  with  Thee  1 


With  Thee  amid  the  crowd 

That  throngs  the  busy  mart — 

To  hear  Thy  voice  'mid  clamor  loud, 
Speak  softly  to  my  heart  J" 


AN  HUNDRED  FOLD. 

"  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit." 

In  1660,  Sir  Ken  elm  Digby  saw  a  plant  of 
barley  proceeding  from  a  single  grain,  from 
which  there  came  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  stalks,  on  which  he  counted  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  grains.  But  this  is  little 
compared  with  the  experiments  recorded  in 
the  58th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. On  the  2d  of  June  he  sowed  a  few 
grains  of  wheat,  one  of  the  plants  from  which 
had  thrown  out  so  many  sprouts,  and  from 
these  so  many  stalks,  that  on  the  18th  of 
August  he  was  enabled  to  divide  it  into 
eighteen  parts,  which  he  set  out  separately. 
By  September  and  October  these  had  so  multi- 
plied that  he  had  set  out  sixty-seven  stalks 
for  the  winter.  With  the  first  growth  of  the 
Spring,  this  multiplication  and  division  went 
on  till  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  num- 
ber of  plants  amounted  to  five  hundred. 

These  plants  proved  more  vigorous  and 
productive  than  those  under  ordinary  culture, 
so  that  the  number  of  ears  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-one thousand,  one  hundred  and  nine ;  and 
they  were  remarkably  fine,  some  containing 
from  sixty  to  seventy  grains  each.  The  wheat, 
when  separated  from  the  straw,  weighed  forty- 
seven  pounds  and  seven  ounces,  and  measured 
w7ithin  two  quarts  of  a  bushel,  the  estimated 
number  of  grains  being  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

What  wonderful  forces,  what  subtle,  ex- 
pansive energy  and  growth,  were  silently 
sleeping  in  this  small,  dry,  unpromising-look- 
ing little  seed!  And  how  amazing  the  lite 
that  came  from  this  single  death!  Who 
could  have  believed,  without  the  actual  Sight, 
that  the  small  and  almost  invisible  germ 
wrapped  in  that  one  grain,  could  have  multi- 
plied and  enlarged  itself,  and  have  diffused 
its  vitalizing  power  through  all  these  roots 
and  shoots  and  stalks,  into  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  other  grains.  Ami  how 
curious  and  admirable  the  constitution  of 
this  internal  germ,  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the 
seed,  that  it  should  thus,  under  change  of 
circumstances,  seemingly  so  unfavorable  as 
being  buried  in  the  earth,  he  able  to  incor- 
porate into  itself  the  impalpable  ethereal  es- 
sence of  light,  and  air,  and  moisture;  that  it 
should  be  able  to  assimilate  them  to  its  OWQ 
nature,  and  so,  according  to  the  laws  of  its 
being,  re-create  itself,— enlarge  and  diffuse  its 
life  almost  indefinitely. — 7'.  B.  Thay  r. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARY  C.  BAKER. 

More  than  a  passing  notice  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  this,  our  beloved  friend,  Mary  C. 
Baker,  whose  long  and  beautiful  life  has  ter- 
minated after  an  illness  of  short  duration. 
Although  an  invalid  for  many  years,  her 
sick  chamber  was  visited  by  a  very  large  cir- 
cle of  her  friends,  who  esteemed  it  a  privilege 
to  mingle  with  her.  She  had  endeared  her- 
self not  only  to  the  aged,  but  the  young  loved 
her  society,  So  kind  and  affectionate  was  her 
disposition  that  an  atmosphere  of  love  encir- 
cled her,  as  if  her  gentle  bosom  could  embrace 
the  whole  human  family. 

No  word  of  repining  escaped  her  lips,  for 
her  faith  was  in  that  strong  Arm  of  Divine 
Power,  which  had  supported  her  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  upon  which  she  had  leaned  in 
humble  confidence  ;  and  when  the  summons 
came,  she  was  ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom 
of  souls.  As  was  beautifully  expressed  upon 
the  solemn  occasion,  "  The  earthly  garment 
was  lifted,  and  the  immortal  soul  had  gone  to 
a  higher  life,  there  to  partake  of  that  bread 
of  life  which  had  nourished  and  sustained 
her  trusting  spirit  through  a  long  course  of 
years."  The  peaceful  expression  of  that 
countenance  (beautiful  even  in  death)  gave 
evidence  that  all  was  well  with  her.  She  had 
finished  her  course  with  joy,  and  a  crown  of 
righteousness  was  her  reward.  May  her 
bright  example  prove  an  incentive  to  those 
who  are  still  toiling  onward  towards  that 
Celestial  City  whose  inhabitants  never  say,  "  I 
am  sick." 

Thus  has  closed  her  long  and  useful  life ; 
her  setting  sun  went  down  without  a  cloud 
to  obscure  its  brightness. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  13th  inst., 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  and 
much  interesting  testimony  was  borne  to  her 
high  and  exalted  character,  both  as  a  faithful 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  affectionate  friend. 

E.  H.  B. 

Flushing,  8th  mo.  22,  1869. 


If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand,  and 
tell  me  there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I 
might  look  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers, 
and  be  unable  to  detect  them ;  but  let  me 
take  a  magnet  and  sweep  through  it,  and 
how  it  would  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible 
particles  by  the  mere  power  of  attraction ! 
The  unthankful  heart,  like  my  finger  in  the 
sand,  discovers  no  mercies  !  but  let  the  thank- 
ful heart  sweep  through,  the  day,  as  the  mag- 
net finds  the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every  hour 
some  heavenly  blessings;  only  the  iron  in 
God's  sand  is  gold. —  0.  W:  Holmes. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Let  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  answer  of 
the  tongue  be  from  the  Lord. 

In  illimitable  profusion  are  the  blessings 
of  God  dispensed  to  his  intelligent  creature 
man.  None  perhaps  stand  more  prominent 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  traveller 
than  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  to  which  all 
have  free  access,  and  from  whence,  the  more 
we  draw,  the  greater  the  supply,  for  these 
treasures  increase  with  our  desire  to  possess 
them.  According  to  the  wise  Solomon,  wis- 
dom and  prudence  dwell  together,  and  find 
out  knowledge ;  and  when  knowledge  is  sought 
under  the  guidance  and  guardianship  of  these 
heavenly  virtues,  all  will  be  well,  and  all  will 
be  acquired  that  will  really  benefit  us  or  add 
to  our  usefulness. 

We  are  sometimes  blest  with  germs  of 
thought  which  yield  the  cultivator  fertile  and 
productive  fields,  whether  in  the  outward  and 
material  world,  which,  formed  by  the  great 
Architect,  delights  but  never  tires,  or  whether 
we  turn  from  this  to  the  more  glorious  world 
of  mind,  where  the  image  of  the  great  Former 
is  reflected. 

How  exalted,  how  ennobling  are  such 
thoughts !  How  they  elevate  above  the  petty 
incidents  or  annoyances  that  spring  from  hu- 
man infirmity!  These  vanish  like  morning 
mists  before  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  when  the 
chamber  of  the  soul  is  enlightened  by  the  in- 
shining  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Among  our  rich  blessings  may  also  be  num- 
bered the  gift  of  speech — the  power  of  com- 
municating our  ideas  to  our  fellows.  May  it 
never  be  abused,  but  kept  pure  and  chaste  as 
were  the  golden  candlesticks  that  graced  the 
temple  of  old,  and  from  which  a  light  was 
to  shine  reflecting  the  surrounding  beauty. 
"  Words  fitly  spoken  are  as  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  May  our  young  people  j 
in  their  social  gatherings  watch  over  their 
conversation,  and  prefer  such  subjects  as  will 
be  worthy  the  great  boon  of  speech,  and  will 
leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  for  good. 

Let  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  tongue  be  from  the  Lord. 

S.  Hunt. 

The  service  of  truth  and  virtue  is  not  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  wages  of  this  world's 
goods.  Health,  strength,  riches,  prosperity, 
are  not  ther  best,  they  are  not  the  appropriate 
recompense  for  self-denial,  humility,  benevo- 
lence and  purity.  The  true  recompense  is 
eternal  and  imperishable.  If  you  have  this, 
why  be  dissatisfied  that  you  have  not  the 
other  ? 

Thought  is  to  the  mind  what  motion  is  to 
the  body.  Without  it,  there  is  neither  health 
nor  strength. 
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From  The  Methodist. 
SUMMER  VOICES. 

It  is  strange  how  variously  the  different 
forms  of  life  are  affected  by  temperature.  In 
winter  the  vegetable  kingdom  languishes,  its 
sturdier  growths  stand  stock-still,  content  if 
they  may  but  maintain  their  position  against 
the  furious  or  freezing  atmosphere.  The  fee- 
bler plants  perish  outright,  and  are  only  re- 
newed from  their  seed  in  the  coming  spring. 
There  is  indeed  verdure  in  winter.  The  ever- 
greens, with  their  stark,  sharp  foliage,  defy 
the  most  powerful  frosts  ;  but  even  they  must 
wait  for  warmth  in  order^to  blossom.  Be- 
yond these  we  find  the  signs  of  vegetable  life 
in  winter  only  in  heated  apartments,  where  a 
sort  of  stove  summer  has  kept  life  in  a  few 
pet  plants,  lapped  in  wire-baskets  and  earthen 
pots. 

If  we  come  to  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
case  is  greatly  changed.  In  winter,  animal 
life  is  generally  vigorous.  The  frame  of  man 
and  beast,  for  the  most  part,  is  hooped  up 
afresh  ;  a  sound  as  of  new  life  is  evoked  by 
the  touch  of  duty,  and  work  becomes  a  plea- 
sure. The  horse  that  sweats  and  pants  in 
summer,  in  the  frost  of  winter  can  scarcely  be 
held  in.  From  sheer  overflow  of  life,  he  en- 
dangers the  limbs  of  rider  or  driver,  and 
makes  an  excuse  of  every  stone  and  stump  by 

A  the  roadside  for  an  attempt  to  run  off.  The 
dog,  so  eager  to  pursue  the  game  over  the 
snow  and  ice,  seeks  in  the  heat  a  quiet  re- 
treat from  flies  and  sun,  where  he  may  pant 
and  dream,  and  where  perchance  he  may  es- 
cape the  name  or  the  reality  of  being  mad.  Man, 
the  master  of  these  creatures,  with  all  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  ingenuity,  accepts  their 
fate.  The  summer  enervates  him  as  it  does 
them.  The  strength  and  enterprise,  the  vi- 
vacity and  ardor  of  cooler  weather  fade  away 
in  the  intenser  sunlight.  He  builds  ice- 
houses;  he  has  ice-creams,  water-ices,  arctic 
I  soda-water,  and  mingled  fire  and  frost  in 
strong  drinks ;  but  the  dog-star  cannot  be 
bought  off,  and  as  the  thermometer  goes  up, 
human  life  goes  down,  down.  The  uproar  of 
the  children  in  the  heated  street  almost  dies 
away;  the  voice  of  the  pulpit  even  hesitates  ; 
"the  daughters  of  music  are  brought  low," 
bi  and  constrained  quiet  reigns  in  the  closely 
shut-up  dwellings.  The  din  of  business  is 
mitigated  ;  there  is  a  hush  even  in  the  market- 
houses  ;  the  very  butcher  grows  mild;  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  lie  so  still  and  look  so 
d  desolate  as  almost  to  seem  fixtures,  and  the 

!  ,    water  on  which  they  rest  has  a  solid  if  not  a 
baked  appearance. 
I       How  the  world  has  quieted  down!  And 

i      yet  summer  has  its  voices,  its  manifold  VOOal 

i  I  charm.  Every  breeze  of  (lie  hoi  weather  is 
1  sweet,  and  its  sound  is  quite  different  from 


that  of  the  winds  of  the  winter.  When  we 
hear  them,  we  feel  as  thongh  some  one  were 
about  to  fan  us.  There  is  a  tone  of  comfort 
and  refreshment  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
voiceless  atmospheric  movement.  We  think 
of  iEolian  harps  whose  music  has  swept  over 
banks  of  frozen  odors  in  some  winter  paradise. 

And  then  there  is  a  delicious  music  of  the 
summer  night.  It  is  wild,  strange,  well-nigh 
startling.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  responses 
of  katydid,  or  the  rich  trill  of  the  tree-frog,  or 
to  the  slighter  note  of  the  cricket,  or  even  to  the 
vast  but  gentle  chorus  of  the  leaves  when  they 
are  touched  like  lute  strings  by  the  fingers  of 
the  breeze;  weare  thinking  rather  of  what  may 
be  called  the  music  of  silence  itself.  It  is 
heard  only  when  the  air  is  motionless.  Then, 
in  the  sultry  night,  when  your  heart  beats  in 
your  own  ear  like  a  death-watch,  when  you 
shrink  back  from  the  sense  of  your  own  breath- 
ing as  if  it  were  the  breathing  of  another  and 
invisible  being  at  your  side,  then  is  the  reign 
of  an  audible  silence.  You  hear  it  as  a  sort 
of  sparkle  in  the  air,  an  aerial  pulse,  a  quiver, 
so  spiritual,  so  weird,  that  you  think  it  must 
be  real,  and  ask  yourself  if  it  be  not  the  whis- 
per of  spirits,  perpetually  uttered  around  us, 
but  only  audible  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
air  when  every  other  tone  is  hushed.  This 
sound  of  silence,  reader,  what  is  it?  Is  it  the 
whirr  of  the  wheels  of  Time,  or  the  movement 
of  his  resistless  scythe,  or  the  running  of  the. 
sand  out  of  his  hour-glass?  Or  is  it  the  far- 
off  sound  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  as  they 
move  through  their  orbits  beyond  the  distant 
azu  re  ? 

But  there  is  one  beautiful  exception  to  the 
lassitude  of  summer  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  birds,  sad  andsongless  in  winter,  an1  glad 
and  strong  in  the  hottest  weather.  Of  all  the 
voices  of  summer,  aye,  or  of  the  year,  what 
can  compare  with  these?  What  a  gracious 
provision  that,  when  all  other  forms  of  ani- 
mated existence  languish,  the  very  sweetest 
and  brightest  should  brim  over  witli  delight  ! 
And  why  is  it?  Is  it  because  birds  have  bo 
little  flesh,  and  such  an  elastic  frame-work  of 
bones.  Is  the  secret  found  in  the  power  of  tin1 
wing  to  l'an  t ho  hottest  air  into  coolness,  or  to 
carry  its  gentle  owner  up  into  any  atmosphere, 
or  to  select  the  coolest  and  shadiest  sp  ts  in 
wood  or  dell  ?  Is  there  not  a  mystery  in  the 
relation  of  beak  and  windpipe  to  pinion,  the 
one  mastering  air  lor  motion,  and  the  oilier 

even  more  grandly  for  song?  However  these 
questions  may  be  answered,  that  robin,  now- 
weaving  his  song  near  our  window,  putting 
the  threads  of  sound  into  a  vocal  texture 
which  seems  almost  visible  ami  tangible, 
must  be  the  happiest  thing  alive.  He  is  a 
fountain  of  life  ami  joy  ;  and  he,  and  such  as 
he,  redeem  the  summer  and  soften  its  heats. 
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There  is  another  voice  of  summer,  which 
requires,  however,  the  ear  of  poetry  to  hear  it. 
Its  song  is  written,  sung  to  the  eye,  a  rhyme 
and  rhythm  of  colors  and  odors.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  flowers.  The  flowers  may,  there- 
fore, be  called  mutes,  but  they  are  only  dumb 
to  those  who  are  deaf.  They  spoke  formerly 
to  prophets  and  to  the  Son  of  Mary  himself. 
Only  be  quiet,  reader,  and  let  the  inner  sense 
listen  ;  open  the  ear  for  the  beautiful,  and 
wisdom,  adorned  with  beauty,  will  frame  itself 
into  sentences  refreshing  to  the  parched  and 
burdened  soul. 


INNOCENCE  AND  VIRTUE. 

Many  who  watch  the  gradual  changes  from 
infancy  and  childhood  to  youth  and  maturi- 
ty, and  who  mark  how  often  additional  knowl- 
edge is  accompanied  by  additional  sin,  wish 
that  the  child's  ignorance  of  evil  might  be 
prolonged ;  and  are  inclined  to  fancy  that 
knowledge  itself  is  at  best  but  a  doubtful 
blessing.  This  idea  proceeds  rather  from  a 
negative  hatred  of  evil,  than  from  a  positive 
love  of  good,  and  its  error  lies  in  mistaking 
innocence  for  virtue.  It  is  true  that  the  child 
possesses  naturally  some  qualities  in  which 
manhood  is  often  too  deficient.  Such  are  its 
humility,  docility,  and  its  disposition  to  fol- 
low guidance.  Even  these  are  chiefly  lovely 
in  the  child,  because  so  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  nature.  Weak  and  igno- 
rant, it  must  lean  on  the  strong  and  the  wise 
if  it  is  to  acquire  their  characteristics;  and 
as  far  as  the  boy  is  unfit  to  guide  himself,  his 
excellence  consists  in  being  guided  by  others. 
Innocence  is  lovely  in  the  child,  because  in 
harmony  with  its  nature.  Its  ignorance  of 
evil  is  balanced  by  its  ignorance  of  all  other 
things,  and  the  child  who,  uninformed  upon 
all  else,  has  yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  evil, 
is  justly  regarded  with  displeasure  as  being 
out  of  harmony  with  nature. 

But  our  path  in  life  is  not  backwards  but 
onwards,  and  virtue  can  never  be  the  off- 
spring of  mere  innocence.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  good,  we  must  also 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  evil.  Even  if 
with  extreme  care  the  period  of  childish  in- 
nocence could  be  much  prolonged,  still  it 
must  end,  and  the  question  comes  vitally  to 
all,  "What  is  to  succeed  it?"  Every  experi- 
anceof  evil  brings  its  own  temptation,  and, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  evil  is 
recognized,  and  the  temptation  resisted,  will 
be  the  value  of  the  character  into  which  the 
individual  will  develop.  Innocence  may  be 
beautiful,  but  can  never  be  strong,  while  the 
whole  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  its  strength  to 
resist  and  power  to  endure.  If  the  innocence 
of  childhood  be  replaced  by  the  firm  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  honor,  the  loss  will  be 


really  a  great  gain.  It  is  only  where  the 
knowledge  of  evil  is  unattended  by  apprecia- 
tion of  its  nature,  where  temptations  are  yield- 
ed to  and  not  resisted,  that  we  are  induced  to 
grieve  over  the  departure  of  that  innocence 
which  was  so  beautiful  in  earlier  years. 

The  change  from  childish  innocence  to 
manly  virtue  is  one  that  should  be  hastened 
rather  than  deplored.  Where  the  whole 
animal  frame  is  increasing  in  size  and  force, 
the  bones  knitting  more  firmly,  the  muscles 
growing  tenser,  and  the  strength  and  endu- 
rance augmenting,  it  is  natural  and  right 
that  similar  changes  in  the  inward  nature 
should  take  place.  Some  of  the  worst  sins 
of  manhood  arise  from  retaining  too  long  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  child.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  knowledge  of  evil  that  is  to  be 
feared  as  the  ignorance  of  positive  good  to 
overcome  it ;  not  the  advance  of  one  part  of 
our  nature,  but  the  failure  to  advance  in  the 
higher  and  nobler  parts.  As  the  stature  and 
power  of  the  full-grown  man  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  little  child,  so  is  the  strength  and 
energy  of  virtue  superior  to  the  innocence 
that  only  ignores  the  evil,  without  having 
tasted  the  good. 

Knowledge,  to  be  truly  valuable,  must  be 
guided  by  wisdom,  and  the  essence  of  all 
wisdom  consists  in  discovering  and  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  Creator.  This  can  render 
even  the  loss  of  innocence  itself  the  means  of 
developing  our  highest  nature.  The  real 
danger  to  be  feared  for  the  rising  generation 
is  not  so  much  that  they  should  learn  about 
evil,  as  that  they  should  not  learn  about  good. 
Positive  good  will  soon  crowd  out  evil,  while, 
if  we  could  by  our  utmost  energies  simply 
guard  the  mind  from  all  approaches  ol  sin, 
we  should  at  the  most  only  accomplish  a  ne- 
gative work,  which  would  fail  in  producing  a 
truly  manly  and  virtuous  character.  Let 
every  one,  then,  be  careful  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  positive  moral  goodness,  as  well  as  to 
eradicate  the  weeds  that  will  occupy  the  soil 
of  every  heart  that  is  left  uncultivated. 
Planted  thickly  with  the  seeds  of  truth,  in- 
tegrity, self-denial  and  love,  a  rich  harvest 
of  noble  and  manly  character  will  be  yielded, 
while  the  utmost  toil  will  fail  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  of  vice  and  sinfulness  in  the  heart 
where  positive  virtues  do  not  grow. — Ledger. 


A  thoroughly  well- governed  speech  is  so 
rare,  that  we  still  say,  in  the  words  of  James, 
"  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man." 


Temperance  is  that  due  restraint  upon 
the  affections  and  passions  which  renders  the 
body  tame  and  governable,  and  frees  the  mind 
from  the  allurements  of  vice. 
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FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Your  epistle  called  up  feelings  which  I 
"wish  to  share  with  you.  I  have  been  pass- 
ing in  review  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  our  passage  through 
life,  and  feel  myself  your  debtor  for  many 
pleasant  remembrances  growing  out  of  our 
intercourse.  I  think  it  cannot  be  justly  said 
of  us  as  it  was  of  the  children  of  old,  "  We 
have  piped  unto  you  and  ye"  have  not  danced, 
we  have  mourned  unto  you  and  ye  have  not 
lamented."  On  the  contrary,  we  have  en- 
joyed each  other's  friendship  not  only  at  our 
respective  homes  and  in  our  meetings,  but 
also  at  the  sea-side  and  on  the  mountains,  and 
our  sympathies  have  extended  to  each  other 
in  our  trials  and  afflictions,  and  when  the 
hand  of  disease  has  been  in  our  families,  or 
the  shadow  of  death  has  darkened  our  path- 
ways, we  have  been  near  to  each  other  in 
craving  Divine  aid.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
not  given  much  expression  to  our  feelings — 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  not  needed — neverthe- 
less it  was  known  to  exist.  There  is  a  spirit 
within  us  that  understands  and  appreciates 
the  silent  sympathy  of  those  we  love. 

There  is  a  Spirit  that  confides  in  the  won- 
derful workings  of  Divine  power  on  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  continually  rests  in  the  hope 
that  by  bringing  us  into  subjection  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  also  bringing  those  whose 
welfare  is  dear  to  us  under  the  same  influence, 
we  shall  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether until  we  are  prepared  to  go  forth  as 
messengers  for  a  holy  cause.  We  may  have 
no  very  eminent  position  in  the  service,  but 
to  be  considered  worthy  of  employment  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  humble  minded  Christian. 

^  Whilst  we  know  that  there  is  much  of 
wickedness  in  the  world,  I  often  feel  grateful 
that  I  know  of  so  much  kind  feeling  and  love 
existing  among  mankind.    The  world,  as  it  is 
called,  is  far  better  than  we  think  it,  and 
many  lessons  are  harned  by  daily  experience. 
An  unobserving  eye  may  not  see  the  shrinking 
(  virtue  that  hides  itself  behind  some  rudeness 
!'  of  demeanor  or  expression,  or  may  not  know 
why  the  sensitive   heart   retires  from  the 
praise  of  those  who  would  uphold  it.  There 
\  isafeelingof' pain  accompanying  the  public  ex- 
j  posure  of  our  inner  thoughts,  and  much  more 
|   of  good  is  hidden  there  than  the  world  gives 
credit  for.    In  my  intercourse  with  Others  1 
t   have  often  found  it  where  I  did  not  look  for  it  , 
1  and  1   have  no  doubt  your  experience  1ms 
I  been  the  same. 


Let  me  thank  thee  for  those  words  of  thine 
through  which  were  conveyed  to  me  a  "  portion 
of  the  hallowed  influences"  dispensed  to  thee, 
and  which  were  accepted  to  my  comfort 
and  refreshment.  I  have  been  in  a  low  spot 
of  late,  and  though  my  confidence  in  the  all- 
sustaining  power  of  the  Infinite  Father  has 
not  been  weakened,  and  I  could  acknow- 
ledge that  "  His  mercies  were  renewed  unto  me 
every  morning,"  yet  I  felt  almost  too  poor 
and  weak  to  avail  myself  of  them.  I  know 
it  is  in  myself,  and  I  have  believed  it  may  be 
a  dispensation  for  the  greater  trial  of  my 
faith  and  to  wean  me  from  the  world,  and  I 
desire  that  it  may  accomplish  that  for  which 
it  is  designed.  While  I  know  that  our  entire 
reliance  must  be  upon  Divine  power  revealed 
unto  us,  I  believe  we  are  also  permitted  to  be 
each  other's  helpers  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
I  receive  it  no  hiss  from  the  Father,  because  I 
recognize  the  outward  source  through  which 
it  comes.  We  know  that  it  is  only  as  there 
is  an  abiding  under  the  One  qualifying  Power, 
that  any  can  minister  to  edification,  either  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  the  social 
circle  or  by  the  written  word.  I  desire  to 
accept  all  these  heavenly  visitations  aright, 
and  am  aware  that  this  requires  great  watch- 
fulness, simplicity  and  humility. 

As  I  sit  upon  the  porch  this  tranquil  morn- 
ing, I  wish  for  thee  to  enjoy  with  me  its 
beauties.  While  the  eye  surveys  the  varied 
prospect  so  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and 
the  ear  listens  to  the  rustling  breeze  swaying 
the  tall  branches  from  which  the  feathered 
songsters  are  chanting  their  morning  orisons, 
the  heart  rejoices  in  these  evidences  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  my  trust  is  renewed  in  the 
belief  that  He  who  has  made  all  these  things 
and  keeps  them  in  their  appointed  places, 
and  suffereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  greatly  more  to 
us  than  to  them,  and  though  He  often  leads 
us  into  paths  we  had  not  known,  yet  His 
loving  care  is  ever  over  and  around  us,  bring- 
ing us  nearer  to  himself. 

Things  pertaining  to  our  outward  life  offer 
many  instructive  lessons  if  we  will  but  learn 
them  ;  and  how  trite  it  is  that  when  sonic  of 
our  plane  are  thwarted,  and  we  feel  as  it*  all 
earthly  hope  were  blasted,  the  destruction  of 
some  cherished  scheme  proves  the  foundation 
of  some  better  and  higher  attainment  than 
we  had  dreamed  of.  Constituted  as  we  are, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  tor  ue  to  recognise  the 

Divine  hand  in   all   circmnManees.  hut  we 

have  learned  the  teachings  of  life  to  little 
purpose  if,  under  every  dispensation,  we  can 
not  trustfully  exclaim,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for 
so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight." 

Our  dear  friend  is  feeble  in  body,  but 
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lovely  and  childlike  in  spirit.  It  is  a  great 
favor,  as  years  and  bodily  infirmities  increase, 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  affections  so  centered 
on  Divine  goodness  that  all  life's  circum- 
stances are  met  with  cheerfulness  and  a  grateful 
trust.  His  surroundings  are  as  pleasant  as 
we  usually  find,  and  his  may  truly  be  called 
a  happy  old  age. 

t  I  thought  of  thee  and  of  some  others  while 
sitting  in  the  sweet  little  silent  meeting  this 
morning,  where  eleven  of  us  met  to  receive 
whatever  of  good  might  be  for  us.  Was  it 
wrong  for  my  thoughts  to  go  off  in  such  di- 
rections ?  I  think  not,  for  the  result  was 
that  my  heart  was  lifted  in  real  thankfulness 
for  the  blessing  of  friendships  such  as  some 
of  mine,  and  if  I  myself  was  made  to  feel 
little  and  not  good  for  much,  that  kind  of 
feeling  is  sometimes  very  wholesome.  I  came 
away  from  the  meeting  stronger  for  the  little 
quiet  time. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  4,  1869. 

Society  Phrases. — Is  it  best  to  perpetu- 
ate them,  or  is  not  their  use  often  comparable 
to  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue  ? 

Outside  evidence  may  profitably  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  examination  of  this  subject. 
We  have  been  asked  by  persons  not  members 
of  our  Society  and  but  little  conversant  with 
our  usages,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  testimony,  which  your  members  use  so 
frequently  ?  The  dictionary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  'witness — evidence — proof  of 
some  fact.'  You  must  attach  some  other 
meaning  to  it,  or  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  you  could  not  use  it  as  you 
often  do."  This,  then,  is  undoubtedly  a  So- 
ciety  idiom,  and  renders  our  language  ambigu- 
ous. Why  not  express  ourselves  more  clear- 
ly, so  as  to  convey  our  meaning  to  the  minds 
of  others.  For  example,  if,  instead  of  saying 
we  feel  called  to  bear  a  testimony  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  peace,  we  say  we  believe  it  right  to 
uphold  this  great  principle,  we  could  be  un- 
derstood, and  the  feelings  and  the  understand- 
ings of  the  hearers  would  bear  witness  to- 
gether, perhaps  to  their  convincement  of  the 
truth. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  object  to 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  word  testimony.  It 
is  most  fitting  in  its  place,  and  very  expres- 


sive when  applied  to  divine  laws  or  precepts. 
"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple." — Ps.  19.  "I  love  thy  testi- 
monies— I  have  kept  thy  testimonies." 

We  believe  the  benefit  even  of  a  gospel 
communication  is  sometimes  greatly  lessened  j 
by  its  being  clothed  in  language  that  is  not 
understood  by  any  but  ourselves,  so  that 
strangers  who  may  attend  our  meetings,  while  I 
they  recognize  and  acknowledges  the  feeling 
which  sometimes  overshadows  us,  cannot  re-  | 
ceive  the  spoken  word,  because  it  is  to  them  If 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  apostle  Paul  evidently  saw  that  the  j 
teachers  in  his  day  were  in  danger  of  erring 
in  this  respect,  and  he  gave  them  many  per-  | 
tinent  cautions.  "If  the  trumpet  give  an  1 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  | 
to  the  battle?  So,  likewise  ye,  except  ye  j 
utter  with  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  under-  s 
stood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  | 
for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air."  1  Cor.  xiv.  j 
8,  9.  Again,  "  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  j 
the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  I 
a  barbarian  ;  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a 
barbarian  unto  me."  Same  chap.  11th  v.  j 
Again,  Paul,  after  expressing  thankfulness  for  ] 
the  ability  to  speak  in  divers  tongues,  says,  j, 
"  Yet,  in  the  Church  I  had  rather  speak  five  | 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  r 
voice  I  might  teach  others,  than  ten  thousand 
in  an  unknown  tongue."  And  again  he 
brings  into  view  the  object  that  should  be  j 
kept  before  us:  "Let  all  things  be  done  I 
unto  edifying."    1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 

We  think  these  quotations  fully  sustain  | 
our  concern  for  an  increase  of  "  plainness  of  j! 
speech "  among  us,  either  when  mingling 
socially  with  those  not  of  our  fold,  or  when  i 
speaking  in  our  assemblies,  whether  for  worship  j 
or  discipline. 

Some  of  the  young  people  among  us,  who  if 
are  only  occasionally  at  our  business  meetings,  h 
lose  part  of  the  advantage  they  would  other-  j 
wise  gain  because  of  our  departure  from  I 
simplicity  of  language,  and  may  we  not  add,  1 
in  this  connection,  simplicity  of  manner  also.  I1 
Let  all  public  services  be  marked  by  a  simple,  W 
unaffected,  natural  manner,  and  we  believe  I 
they  would  the  more  readily  meet  the  Wit-  |< 
ness  for  Truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear.  It 
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We  know  that  "  the  life  is  more  than  meat 
and  the  body  than  raiment,"  but  surely  it  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  best,  that  while  the 
life  is  preserved,  the  body  or  substance  of  the 
concern  be  clothed  in  fitting  raiment.  If  the 
manner  be  peculiar  and  not  simple  or  natural, 
the  value  of  the  offering  may  be  greatly  im- 
paired by  our  thoughts  being  withdrawn  from 
the  words  spoken  and  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  delivered. 


DIED. 

GARRETSON. — After  a  lingering  illness,  which 
was  borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  on  First-day 
morning,  the  22d  of  Eighth  mo.,  1869,  Sarah  J.  Gar- 
retson,  wife  of  Dr.  Eli  Garretson,  aged  40  years; 
a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will 
be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house  on  Third- 
day,  the  7th  of  Ninth  month,  at  3  P.M. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  Clerk. 

friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the 
Library  Room,  Race  Street,'  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Ninth  mouth  8th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


THE  INDIANS. 

M    The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  will   meet   on  Sixth-day,  Ninth 
i  month  17th,  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  in  the  Monthly 
i  Meeting  Room,  (Race  St).    Full  attendance  desir- 
able. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


9th  mo 


9th 


CIRCULAR  meetings. 
5th,  Chester,  Pa.,  3  PM. 
"    Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"     Pennsbury,  Pa.,  10  A  M. 
"     Westfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"    Yonkers,  N.  Y..  10]  A.M. 
"    Collins,  NY.,3  P.M. 
"     Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 
12th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY    FROM  HOME. 
No.  5. 

i  (Concluded  from  page  413.) 

Allusion  was  made  in  last  No.  to  the  Tun- 
|nel,  extending  out  two  miles  under  the  lake 
at  Chicago,  before  taking  the  water  for  its 
(city  supply.  Some  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  purity  of  the  supply,  even 
now.  I  have  recently  examined  the  reports 
pf  a  committee  of  their  Hoard  of  Health,  and 
pannot  hud  any  thing  that  will  justify  the  as- 
sertion, notwithstanding  the  terrible  foulness 
3f  (Chicago  River. 

Although  Philadelphiana  can  have  no  es- 


pecial interest  la  Chicagoian  fears  on  this 

point,  it  nevertheless  behoves  them  to  look   but  if  he  saw  any,  either  of'1  high  or  low  dc- 


into  the  future  as  regards  the  subjects  of  sew- 
age and  drainage.  The  drainage  of  London 
poisoned  the  Thames  to  a  fearful  extent,  a 
remedy  for  which  was  finally  attained  after  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  money.  We  have  had 
numerous  warnings,  and  we  should  not  forget 
the  fact  of  the  drainage  of  our  own  city  into 
Cohocksink  Creek  and  Gunner's  Run  having 
at  one  time  rendered  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware so  impure  as  to  make  the  water-works 
at  Kensington  practically  useless  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes.  This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  cannot  be  guarded  too 
jealously :  and  we  hail  our  Park  arrangement 
as  one  step  forward  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Depots  in  course  of  erection  at  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  three  years  since  are  com- 
pleted, and  are  splendid  edifices  of  the  kind. 
They  embody  greater  facilities  and  conveni- 
ences for  the  traveller  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere,  especially  at  the  last  named  place, 
where  more  explicit  directions,  on  movable 
sign-boards,  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vari- 
ous cars  and  trains,  exist  than  is  usual.  With 
all  the  increased  and  constantly  increasing 
accommodations,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  in 
reference  to  information  as  to  where  you  are 
while  in  transit,  and  where  certain  trains  will 
take  you.  If  on  a  train  and  intending  to 
leave  at  some  way  station,  you  are  fortunate 
if  you  can  either  catch  the  hasty  tones  of  the 
brakesman  or  conductor,  or  translate  what  he 
says,  if  you  do,  amidst  the  rattle  and  noise  of 
the  train,  before  the  car  door  bangs  behind 
him.  This  difficulty  is  partially  obviated  on 
some  routes,  by  having  a  list  of  the  stations 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  ticket;  but  in  a 
majority  of  instances  the  traveller  must  de- 
pend on  his  ears  or  previous  knowledge  of  the 
route.  A  simple  remedy  for  this  might  be 
found  if  the  railroad  companies  would  have 
cards  provided,  in  good-sized  type,  with  a  list 
of  the  stations,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  between  certain  main  points,  and  place 
two  copies  in  each  car.  They  would  cost  a 
mere  trifle  only,  and  take  away  from  the 
traveller  the  anxious  feelings  of  uncertainty 
which  often  very  much  mars  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride. 

While  speaking  of  depots,  those  at  Erie  and 
Buffalo  must  not  he  forgotten  ;  they  are  both 
a  credit  to  the  officials  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies they  respectively  represent.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  is  an  attach'-  whoso  sole  huailfeBS  is 
to  be  constant/;/  on  hand  to  give  travellers 
information  as  to  which  train  to  take,  and  to 
ass  id  them  with  their  baggage,  1  watched 
him  for  a  length  of  time,  ami  had  consider- 
able conversation  with  him,  and  a  more  gen- 
tlemanly officer  1  never  met  with.  He  did 
not  wait  to  be  asked  the  ordinarv  questions, 
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gree,"  looking  anxiously  or  ignorantly  about 
them,  he  immediately  stepped  up  to  them  and 
politely  inquired  their  destination,  seeming 
not  to  be  satisfied  himself  until  he  saw  them 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  their 
journeyings. 

In  a  former  number  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  me  to  say  much  about  Buffalo,  hav- 
ing seen  so  little  of  it,  except-  that  it  bore  evi- 
dence of  being  a  place  of  great  importance. 
I  have  since  been  informed  that  the  depot 
(like  most  others)  is  located  in  a  very  unfor- 
tunate position,  so  far  as  producing  an  un- 
favorable impression  upon  strangers  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  it  the  city  is  very  beautiful. 

Very  little  was  also  said  of  Williamsport 
in  my  first  number.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Susquehanna,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Harrisburg  and  seventy-eight  from  Elraira, 
N.  Y.  It  is  certainly  beautifully  located,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  the  letter  of  a  sojourner 
there,  who  tarried  a  few  days,  for  some 
additional  information.  The  attractions  of 
its  surroundings  are  furnished  by  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  that  rear  themselves  up  at  its 
northern  and  southern  defences.  The  Bald 
Eagle  range  on  the  south  is  confronted  by 
high  hills  on  the  north,  while  the  intervening 
valley  seems  only  wide  enough  to  furnish  room 
for  the  city,  river,  railroad  and  the  cultivated 
slopes  that  appear  necessary  to  ruralize,  the 
town  and  modify  the  rigors  of  the  mountain. 
On  either  side,  east  and  west,  are  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  farms,  well  stocked  with 
everything  necessary  to  the  completest  and 
most  remunerative  husbandry.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  and  down  the  valley 
can  be  seen  these  elegant  farms,  suggesting 
all  that  is  comfortable  and  profitable  in  agri- 
culture. Taste  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and  in 
many  instances  an  elegance  suggesting  a 
wealth  and  enterprise  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  a  region  bordering  so  closely  on  the  land 
of  pine  ftirests  and  inexhaustible  lumber. 

West  Fourth  street,  running  from  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
extending  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  miles, 
is  a  beautiful  avenue.  It  is  perfectly  level, 
and  stretching  off  between  the  elegant  resi- 
dences standing  on  either  side,  and  its  rich 
embroidery  of  trees,  it  presents  an  appear- 
ance positively  charming,  and  furnishes, 
either  for  promenades  or  drives,  as  desirable 
a  place  as  could  be  wished  for.  It  is  wide, 
thoroughly  graded,  and  laid  with  Nicholson 
pavement.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
planted  along  the  extent  rows  of  trees,  many 
of  them  already  large,  and  others  younger, 
but  all  growing  vigorously,  and  promising  ere 
long  to  unite  their  branches  in  a  "  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade"  and  canopy  of  treedom. 


Some  are  horse-chestnut,  some  maple,  sonum 
linden,  all  well  boxed,  so  as  to  preserve  then ,  J 
from  violation  by  man  or  beast,  and  trimmec 
so  as  to  grow  in  proper  shape  and  proportion 
It  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  towi 
that  it  cultivates  abundant  growths  of  shad* 
and  ornamental  trees.    They  are  growing  01 
every  street.    Yards,  rear  and  front,  hav< 
their  groves  and  sylvan  avenues,  and  gardem 
are  made  to  endure  the  shade  and  yield  th<i, 
crop  from  fruit  trees  of  choice  varieties.  M 
reverence  seems  to  be  entertained  for  trees 
great  and  small,  and  "woodman  spare  tha  j 
tree"  is  meant  not  only  as  an  invocation  fo:t| 
the  preservation  of  its  life,  but  that  it  may  h  ' 
retained  to  yield  seeds  and  sprouts  for  th\\ 
propagation  of  its  kind.    An  old  umbrella  j 
shaped  thorn,  standing  right  in  the  middl 
of  Fourth  street,  has  the  pavement  buil[ 
around  it,  rather  than  that  it  should  fall  b;i 
the  municipal  axe  or  saw.    Along  some  of  th 
avenues  the  houses  are  all  built  back,  pei 
haps  two  hundred  feet  from  the  street.    The  j 
are  mostly  in  large  lots,  handsomely  laid  of  | 
with  straight  and  serpentine  walks,  and  emf 
bellished  by  all  kinds  of  ornamentation.  De| 
ciduous  and  evergreen  trees  are  mingled  i;  i 
contrasting  propriety  as  a  provision  agains  j 
monotony,  while  beautiful  flowers  bloom  an  | 
blush  in  beds  and  on  the  margins.  Th| 
walks  are  graded  and  graveled,  and  througl  | 
ont  the  whole  grounds  there  is  a  culture  disj 
played  worthy  of  a  people  distinguished  fo ! 
business  enterprise  and  delicate  refinemen  j 
The  style  of  architecture  is  various,  some  b<  j 
ing  Gothic,  some  Doric,  some  of  still  othe  j 
orders,  being  so  beautiful  as  to  bewitch  th| 
visitor  and  start  him  insensibly  to  praisini 
Williamsport.    Of  course  in  the  old  towt  i 
and  the  more  business  portions  there  are  oil 
buildings,  and  the  rudeness  irresistible  froij 
the  effects  of  time  and  the  violence  of  trad<| 
and  in  many  places  there  are  the  austeritk  [ 
Mammon  made  in  that  same  spirit  of  selfisl  i 
ness  with  which  he  so  often  curses  the  worlcljll 
but  speaking  generally,  it  is  a  place  of  coi| 
summate  taste,  built  according  to  the  idelfl 
and  model  of  Him  whose  aim  is  to  com  bit 
complete  utility  with  the  most  unexceptional 
ble  forms  of  beauty.    As  a  consequence,  goo| 
taste  seems  to  reign  in  everything.  Neatneii 
and  propriety  are  made  the  requirements  < 
good  citizenship.    The  ladies,  though  not  e: 
celling,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  physical  a| 
tractions,  are  dressed  in  modest  richness,  anu 
display,  in  church  and  on  the  street,  thai 
pleasant  naturalness  which  gives  them  tbl 
best  claim  to  common  admiration. 

In  my  hasty  notice  of  Williamsport,  I  a| 
luded  in  terms  of  admiration  to  the  "  Herd's 
House,"  of  the  origin  and  erection  of  whicjl 
our  sojourner  also  furnished  some  interestirjl 
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details.  It  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  West  Fourth  street 
Avenue.  Fifteen  years  ago  Peter  Herdic 
came  to  the  place,  a  young  man,  worth  only 
the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore  and  the  drawing- 
knife  he  carried  in  his  hands  as  the  implement 
of  his  industry.  At  least  this  was  all  he  was 
worth  in  worldly  goods,  though  he  was  worth 
his  millions  in  business  tact,  in  zeal  and  en- 
ergy, and  in  the  genius  for  trade,  from  which 
have  grown  some  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults. Engaging  in  the  lumber  business,  he 
soon  became  substantial  in  financial  ability, 
and  after  a  time  grew  into,  a  wealth  that 
made  him  able  to  act  the  aristocrat  in  the 
business  circles  of  the  community.  Erecting 
the  house  that  bears  his  name,  he  thereby 
gave  character  to  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, causing  all  his  property  to  increase  in 
value,  and  all  its  interests  to  assume  aspects 
of  a  hundred-fold  greater  importance.  He 
soon  succeeded  in  having  all  the  locality  in- 
cluded in  the  city  limits,  and  providing  for  it 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  connec- 
tion. His  enterprise  brought  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicholson  pavement,  and  all 
the  development  of  artistic  neatness  displayed 
in  the  avenue  where  it  is  laid.  By  arrange- 
jment  with  the  railroad  he  has  secured  the 
depot  right  at  his  door,  and  thus  gains  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  an  agreement. 

The  Herdic  House  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square,  five  stories  high,  and  of  good  style 
of  architecture.    It  presents  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  suggests  a  substantial  splendor  of 
which  any  city  might  be  proud.    Every  con- 
venience of  water,  gas,  etc.,  is  found  here,  and 
1  j  all  the  luxury  of  a  first  class  hotel  enjoyed 
right  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  But 
another  charm  is  furnished  by  the  surround- 
ings.   Built  in  a  large  lot,  it  is  surrounded 
i  by  stately  growths  of  forest  and  ornamental 
trees.     Great  oaks,  planted  by  pigeons  or 
i  squirrels,  probably  a  century  ago,  brush  with 
their  accrued  branches  the  windows  and  piaz- 
zas, and  beautiful  maples  shimmer  in  thesun- 
I  light.    Looking  through  these  trees,  thepros- 
J  pect  opens  up,  revealing  the  hills  and  mouii- 
| 1  tains  beyond,  and  making  one  feel  he  is  hav- 
iling  all  the  luxury  of  the  city  while  living  in 
i  the  open  country. 

I     One  thing  strikes  the  stranger  here — at 
((least  the  stranger  from  many  localities — as 
j  peculiarly  singular.    The  most  beautiful  roses 
M  bloom  in  these  yards  after  pushing  themselves 
1  through    the  fragile   fences    to  the  street. 
1  Strawberries  cluster  right  inside  low  iron 
I  fences,  and  cherries  hang  over  t  he  sidewalks 
Jin  delicious  temptation,  yet  neither  boy  nor 
I  man  seems  disposed  to  molest  them.    No  i res- 
passer  seems  to  be  found.    I  see  no  picket 

fences,  no  watch-dogs,  no  warnings  posted  on 


gates  and  posts,  yet  find  all  as  safe  as  if  locked 
within  the  vault  of  a  bank.    Why  is  it? 

I  have  been  induced  to  speak  more  at 
length  of  Williamsport  in  consequence  of  a 
short  notice  of  a  Friends'  meeting  at  that 
place,  recently  published  in  No.  19  of  the  In- 
telligencer, thinking  that  fact  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  beautiful  surroundings  might  pos- 
sibly induce  some  of  our  city  friends  to  make 
a  visit  there,  doubtless  to  mutual  gratifica- 
tion. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  Cleveland,  which 
we  have  twice  visited.  The  depot  spoken  of 
is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  to  admire. 
Claiming  the  name  of  the  "  Forest  City,"  and 
to  be  the  prettiest  town  in  the  United  States, 
it  has  striven,  and  very  successfully,  too,  to 
confirm  these  assertions  with  the  solid  reality. 
Its  fine  trees — its  Nicholson  pavements,  laid 
on  streets  wider  than  our  Broad  Street,  some 
of  which  have  handsome  grass  lawns  some 
fifteen  feet  in  width,  extending  on  both  sides 
for  a  great  distance — to  say  nothing  of  its 
magnificent  dwellings, — give  an  earnest  of 
substantia]  beauty,  not  readily  excelled  or 
even  equalled. 

A  rivalry  exists  between  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  and  the  Erie  Railroad  Companies  for 
the  trade  of  the  West,  and  the  business  of  this 
place  at  this  time  goes  to  New  York.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  "If  we  want  to  drive 
the  Erie  off  the  field,  we  must  make  a  better 
road  than  they  have." 

The  customs  and  habits  of  Cleveland  have 
been  described  as  presenting  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  city  and  the  village ;  that  nearly 
every  dwelling  nestles  in  creeping  vines  or 
shrubbery,  which  embrace  them  lazily  and 
cozily ;  and  that  in  the  evenings  the  ladies 
and  children  gather  on  the  stoops,  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  Philadelphia  idea  of  pro- 
priety, often  furnishing  a  picture  which  Jef- 
ferson would  love  to  study. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  "  Away  from 
Home,"  so  far  as  travel  is  concerned. 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  have  done. 
Although  fearing  our  readers  have  tired  of 
these  desultory  notes,  we  desire  to  add  that 
we  believe  the  excursion  has  profiled  US  in 
more  ways  than  one.  We  have  been  brought 
into  near  sympathy  with  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  scattered  here  and  there, 
occupying  isolated  positions,  aid  scarcely 
knowing,  so   far  ms   those  duties  ordinarily 

termed  M' religious,  duties"  are  concerned, 
which  way  to  turn. 

The  thoughtful  mind  ever  crave-,  and 
doubtless  will  ever  crave.  >•<>,  i  i'  rs  ifW  II 
lo'rship,  and  is  seldom  satisfied  with  attending 
t<>  its  own  monitions  of  individual  duty,  hut 
desires  to  share  its  jovs  and  it,*  sorrows 
with  another.    Henco  there  is  a  nrc<w»fy  for 
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communion  to  preserve  a  healthy  condition. 
Circumstances  preventing  this,  a  restless  or 
lethargic  state  is  sure  to  follow,  neither  of 
which  is  conducive  to  the  hest  interests  of  the 
soul  of  man.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
we  should  have  had  addressed  to  us  from  one 
of  these  isolated  ones  the  touching  words,  "  I 
have  yet  found  no  place  for  me,"  or  that 
others,  known  by  us  in  years  gone  by  as  con- 
sistent Friends,  should  manifest  a  verging 
towards  that  lethargic  state  above  alluded  to? 
Or  that  still  another,  after  years  of  sojourn 
away  fKm  the  sympathies  of  his  early  man- 
hood, should  have  taken  a  pew  in  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  assigning  to  us  as  a  reason, 
"  I  would  not  have  done  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  children — they  must  go  somewhere." 

It  is  worse  than  useless  for  such  of  us  as  are 
more  fortunately  situated  to  moralize  and 
point  out  a  different  course  as  one  that  should 
have  been  pursued.  Advising  a  retirement 
within  may  be  very  well,  and  doubtless  would 
be  found  sufficient  where  there  is  strength  to 
carry  it  out;  bnt  placing  our  souls  in  their 
soul's  stead,  we  shall  find  they  need  our  sym- 
pathy, and  most  likely  deserve  not  our  cen- 
sure. 

With  an  abiding  testimony  against  "  Hire- 
ling Ministry"  as  such,  I  have  never  believed 
that  every  minister  who  receives  a  salary  is 
an  hireling  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term ; 
nor  that  all  who  minister  to  the  people  with- 
out monied  compensation  are  free  from  those 
worldly  considerations  and  influences  that,  in 
whatsoever  form  they  may  exist,  constitute, 
after  all,  an  "hireling  ministry."  I  have 
therefore  ever  been  willing,  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  dictate,  to  listen  to  discourses  ema- 
nating from  o'Jhers  than  those  of  our  own  fold. 
And  with  these  feelings,  I  have  on  snch  oc- 
casions endeavored  to  seek  for  the  good,  and, 
as  I  have  believed,  have  at  times  been  suc- 
cessful— at  others,  no  life  was  apparent  to  me ; 
and  yet,  this  may  have  been  food  for  some 
one.  I  have  heard  discourses  that  absolutely 
palled  on  the  spiritual  perceptions,  and  others 
that  were  practical  in  their  character,  giving 
evidence  of  an  honest  and  earnest  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Such 
being  my  experience,  slender  and  limited 
though  it  be,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  course 
pursued  by  others  in  their  honest  seeking 
after  that  congenial  religious  communion  that 
the  soul  so  ardently  craves.  And  yet,  could 
they  but  follow  the  advice  contained  in  the 
Intelligencer's  Editorial  of  10th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  addressed  to  those  "  who  sincerely 
feel  the  want  of  strengthening  religious  inter- 
course," that  if  they  "  would  not  attempt  too 
hastily  to  supply  it  by  joining  other  religious 
societies  where  more  of  it  appears  to  prevail, 
they  might  find,  in  a  state  of  waiting  and 


quietness,  not  only  a  deepening  and  strength- ! 
ening  of  their  own  spiritual  life,  but  also  a  j 
way  opened  by  which  they  would  be  instru- 
mental in  helping  their  own  Society  to  ad-| 
vance." 

But  now  I  mud  stop,  lest  I  weary  as  much  j 
with  my  moralizing,  as  I  have  done  with  my  J 
wandering  narrative  of  facts.  J.  M.  E.  1 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  SEX  IN  PLANTS. 
By  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.,  Agricultural 
Editor  Weekly  Press. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in 
Boston*  on  the  19th  inst.] 

In  my  paper  on  Actuation  in  Goniferce,  read  1 
last  year,  I  believe  I  established  the  fact  that  I 
the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  the  axial  or  ij 
stem-growth,  the  greater  was  the  cohesion  of  j 
the  leaves  with  the  stem.  By  following  the! 
same  line  of  observation  I  have  discovered  jj 
some  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  afford  strong 
probability  that  similar  laws  of  vigor  orl 
vitality  govern  the  production  of  the  sexes  in  I 
plants. 

If  we  examine  Norway  spruces  when  they« 
are  in  blossom  in  the  spring,  we  find  the  male  it 
flowers  are  only  borne  on  the  weakest  shoots.! 
The  female  flowers,  which  ultimately  become  J 
cones,  only  appear  on  the  most  vigorous  | 
branches.  As  the  tree  grows,  these  strong  i 
shoots  become  weaker,  by  the  growth  of  others  j 
above  them  making  it  shadier,  or  by  the  di-.j 
version  of  food  to  other  channels,  and  thus  as  j 
these  shoots  become  weaker  we  find  them  j 
losing  the  power  of  producing  female  flowers ;  1 
and  the  law  in  this  instance  seems  very  clear;] 
that  with  a  weakened  vitality  comes  an  increased^ 
power  to  bear  male  flowers,  and  that  only  inw 
the  best  conditions  of  vegetative  vigor  are  female® 
flo  wers  produced.  i 

The  arborvitse,  the  juniper,  the  pine — in-a 
fact  all  the  different  genera  of  coniferse  that  j 
I  have  been  able  to  examine — exhibit  the! 
same  phenomena;  but  the  larch  will  afford  a| 
particularly  interesting  illustration.  Whemn 
the  shoots  of  the  larch  have  a  vigorous  elon-iffl 
gating  power,  the  leaves  cohere  with  the  stem.  ! 
Only  foliaceous  awns  give  the  appearance' 
of  leaves.    When  they  lack  vigor,  lose  the 
power  of  axial  ebngation,  true  leaves,  with-i 
out  awns,  appear  in  verticils  at  the  base  of 
what  might  have  been  a  shoot.    Every  one* 
is  familiar  with  these  clusters  of  true  leaves 
on  the  larch.    In  the  matter  of  sex,  an  ex^ 
amination  of  the  tree  will  show  the  following 
grades  of  vigor :  First,  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
on  towards  maturity,  or  the  age  necessary  to* 
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commence  the  reproductive  processes.  The 
reproductive  age  is  less  vigorous.    Taking  a 
branch  about  to  bear  flowers,  we  find  some- 
what vigorous  side  branches,  with  the  usual 
,  foliaceous  awns.    The  next  year  some  of  the 
buds  along  these  side  branches  again  branch, 
but  the  evidently  weaker  buds  make  only 
R  spurs  with  leaf  verticils.    As  these  processes 
I  go  on  year  after  year  the  verticils  become,  of 
■  course,  shaded  by  the  new  growth,  and  get 
weaker  in  consequence,  and  thus,  in  the  third 
year  some  of  these  verticils  commence  to  pro- 
duce female  flowers,  or  a  few  of  the  very 
weakest  may  bear  male  ones.    But  only  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  vitality  in  the 
spurs  is  nearly  exhausted,  do  male  flowers 
appear  in  very  great  abundance.  Indeed, 
the  production  of  male  flowers  is  the  expiring 
effort  of  life  in  these  larch  spurs.    They  bear 
aaale  flowers  and  die. 
What  is  true  of  coniferse  seems  also  to  exist 
4  in  all  monoecious  plants.    In  the  amentacea 
:he  male  flower  appears  at  the  first  expansion 
3f  the  leaf-buds  in  spring,  as  if  they  were 
'partly  formed  during  the  last  flickerings  of 
vegetative  force  the  fall  before,  but  a  vigor- 
J  >us  growth  is  necessary  before  the  female 
lower  appears.    In  corylus,  carpinus,  ivercus, 
mrya,  juglans,  alnus,  and,  I  believe,  all  the 
bommon  forms  of  this  tribe,  we  find  the 
Female  flowers  only  at  or  near  the  apex,  first 
j^reat  wave  of  spring  growth,  as  if  it  were  the 
'ulmination  of  vigor  which  produced  them, 
r  Instead  of  the  decline,  as  in  the  male.  Some 
!  |)f  these  plants  make  several  waves  of  growth 
It  year,  each  successively  declining  in  vigor, 
find  thus  the  fruit  cones  do  not  appear  on  the 
ipex  of  the  young  shoot,  but  on  the  apex  of 
jjhe  first  and  strongest  wave.    This  beautiful 
!  llustration  of  the  connection  of  vigor  with 
jBhe  sexes  can  be  seen  particularly  in  Pinus 
%ungens,  P.  enops,  P.  nutis,  P.  rigidia,  and 
, perhaps  some  others. 

I  In  the  larch  and  white  spruce,  for  instance, 
,1  second  wave  will  often  start  after  the  cone 
.las  commenced  forming,  and  the  singular 

ippearance  is  presented  of  a  shoot  growing 
'jut  of  the  apex  of  the  cone.    These  varying 

leaves  can  be  also  seen  in  cyperacce,  sometimes 
'■lacing  the  male  and  sometimes  the  female 
3,  t  the  apex  of  the  culm,  but  always  the  fe- 
I  lale  in  the  greatest  line  of  vigor.  I  do  not 
lJ  now  of  any  case  where  the  sexes  are  separate 
!J  n  the  same  plant  that  extra  vigor  does  not 
011  Iways  accompany  the  production  of  the  fe- 
j  lalo  and  an  evidently  weakened  vitality  of 
?  le  male  parts. 

"'!  Mere  vigor,  however,  will  not  always  indi- 
*  ite  the  degree  of  vitality.  The  pirwu  mug  Ho 
fj  ildom  exceeds  ten  feet  high,  and  ils  shoots 
1  re  not  near  as  vigorous  as  its  near  relative, 
"   Inus  sylvestrw;  and  yet  it  commences  its 


bearing  age  by  a  free  and  vigorous  production 
of  female  flowers.  But  power  of  endurance 
is  a  high  test  of  vitality,  and  an  Alpine  form 
should  possess  this  in  a  high  degree.  In  its 
relation  to  sex  this  form  of  vital  force  will 
also  have  an  interest.  The  vitality  of  a  tree 
is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  transplant- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  so  injured  that  it  never 
pushes  into  leaf  again.  It  always  pushes  out 
later  than  if  it  had  not  been  moved,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  to  the  vitality  is  the 
lateness  of  pushing.  Clearly,  then,  earliness 
of  pushing  forth  leaves  is  a  test  of  vigorous 
vitality.  Now,  some  Norway  spruces  push 
forth  earlier  than  others.  There  is  as  much 
as  two  weeks  difference  between  them,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  those  which  push  out  the 
earliest — may  we  not  say  those  which  have 
the  highest  powers  of  vitality? — are  most 
productive  of  female  blossoms.  Arboricul- 
turists may  make  good  use  of  this  fact.  Nor- 
way spruces,  which  have  a  drooping  habit, 
are  the  heavy  cone-bearing  forms.  No  way 
has  before  been  discovered  to  detect  them  until 
they  got  to  a  bearing  age.  Now  it  will  be 
seen,  the  earliest  to  push  forth  in  the  spring 
will  be  cone-bearing  or  weeping  trees. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the  influence  of  vigor 
or  other  forms  of  vitality,  as  affecting  the  sexes 
in  hermaphrodite  plants,  as  in  the  monoecious 
ones,  yet  here  are  some  remarkable  facts 
of  a  similar  character.  In  some  flowers  the 
forces  which  govern  the  male  and  female  por- 
tions respectively  seem  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced. Then  we  have  a  perfect  hermaphro- 
dite— one  with  the  stamens  and  pistils  perfect, 
and  one  communicating  its  influence  to  the 
other — a  self- fertilizing  flower.  In  many 
species,  however,  we  notice  a  tendency  to 
break  up  this  balance.  It  becomes  either  a 
pistillate  or  a  staminate,  either  by  the  sup- 
pression or  greater  development  of  one  force 
or  the  other.  If  the  force  is  in  the  fe- 
male direction,  it  begins  by  requiring  the 
pollen  from  some  other  flower  to  fertilize  itself. 
If  in  the  male  direction,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  stamens,  or  converting  the  stamens 
into  petals.  The  interest  for  us  in  this  sexual 
question  is  to  note  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  sexes  diverge  in  this  manner,  in  iu-t  the 
same  ratio  do  vigor  and  strong  vitality  follow 
the  female  in  the  one  case,  and  weakness  the 
male  in  the  other. 

In  the  male  direction,  for  instance,  when 
the  flower  becomes  double  by  the  conversion 
of  stamens  into  petals,  or  the  number  of  either 

increased,  growth  is  never  s<>  Btrong  and  lite 
is  more  endangered.  Double  camelias,  roai  i, 
peaches,  and  other  things  have  to  lie  grafted 
on  single  ones,  in  order  to  get  more  vigorous 
growing  plants,  and  every  florist  knows  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  roots  from  a 
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double-flowered  cutting  than  from  a  single 
one.  Sometimes  the  male  principle,  which  << 
loves  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  gay  coloring  of 
the  petals,  seems  to  influence  the  leaves  also ; 
and  they  also  become  colored  or  variegated  ; 
and  here  we  see  also  a  weakened  vitality 
follows.  Variegated  box,  variegated  euony- 
raus,  or  any  of  similar  character,  never  grow 
so  freely,  or  endure  the  winter's  cold  or  the 
extremes  of  climate  like  the  green-leaved 
forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balance  goes 
over  in  the  female  interest,  we  see  it  charac- 
terized by  greater  vigor  than  before.  It  has 
long  been  noted  that  pistillate  varieties  of 
strawberries  are  more  prolific  of  fruit,  but 
this  rule  is  not  always  good,  as  sometimes  the 
runners,  which  are  parts  of  the  feminine 
system — a  form  of  viviparous  flower  shoots, 
in  fact — regulate  the  amount  of  fruit.  But 
it  is  a  fact  universal,  I  believe,  in  its  applica- 
tion, that  the  production  of  runners  and  fruit 
combined  is  always  accompanied  by  a  vigor- 
ous vitality. 

So  in  viola,  where  we  have  female  influence 
variously  expressed,  from  the  underground 
stolon  or  creeping  runner,  which  reproduces 
without  impregnation,  to  the  apetelous  flowers 
which  mature  abundant  seeds  on  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  pollen,  up  to  the  perfectly 
favored  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  spring — all 
regular  grades  of  one  identical  female  princi- 
ple, in  contrast  with  those  species  which  main- 
tain throughout  a  closer  connection  with  the 
male  principle,  by  maintaining  pure  herma- 
phrodite flowers  through  their  whole  stages, 
we  find  those  possessed  of  the  highest  types 
of  vitality  which  are  evidently  the  most  un- 
der the  laws  of  female  influence. 

In  a  brief  paper  like  this,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  introduce  more  of  the  facts  I  have- 
observed  than  will  sustain  the  theory  I  have 
advanced.  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  it  for  adop- 
tion ;  my  object  is  to  excite  investigation  on 
thb  part  of  other  observers,  who  will,  1  think, 
find  everywhere  about  them  that  wherever 
the  reproductive  forces  are  at  all  in  operation, 
it  is  the  highest  types  of  vitality  only  which  take 
on  the  female  form. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  sex  in  plants, 
botany  being  my  special  study.  Do  the  same 
laws  prevail  in  the  animal  world  ?  I  think 
they  do.  But  this  being  out  of  my  more 
favorite  province  I  dare  not  discuss  it,  but 
content  myself  with  the  bare  suggestion. — 
Phila.  Press. 

Parents  and  Children. — It  is  announced 
that  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  issued  a  decree, 
under  which  parents  in  that  country,  forcing 
their  children  to  marry  or  to  enter  monasteries 
or  convents,  are  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of 
from  four  months  to  a  year's  duration. 


DARK  HOURS. 
O,  my  tired  soul,  be  patient!    Roughest  rinds 
Fold  over  sweetest  fruitage  ;  heaviest  clouds 
Rain  the  most  ample  harvest  on  the  fields  ; 
The  grass  grows  greenest  where  the  wintry  sno 
Have  fallen  deepest,  and  the  fairest  flowers  - 
Spring  from  old  dead  decay.    The  darkest  mil 
Yields  the  most  flashing  jewels  from  its  cell, 
And  stars  are  born  of  darkness,  day  of  night. 
0,  my  tired  soul,  be  patient ! — Yet,  for  thee 
Goes  on  the  secret  alchemy  of  life  ; 
(rod,  the  One  Giver,  grants  no  boon  to  earth 
That  He  withholds  from  thee  ;  and  from  the  da  I 
Of  thy  deep  sorrow  shall  evolve  new  light,  j 
New  strength  to  do  and  suffer,  new  resolves,  I 
Perchance  new  gladness,  and  fresh  hopes  ! 
0,  there  are  times  when  I  can  no  more  weep  j 
That  I  have  suffered,  for  I  know  great  strength  I 
Is  born  of  suffering  ;  and  I  trust  that  still, 
Wrapt  in  the  dry  husk  of  my  outer  life, 
Lie  warmer  seeds  than  ever  yet  have  burst  | 
From  its  dull  covering  ;  stronger  purposes 
Stir  consciously  within,  and  make  me  great  | 
With  a  new  life— a  life  akin  to  God's — 
Which  I  must  nurture  for  the  holy  skies. 
Help  me  !  thou  great  All-  Patient !  for  the  flesh, 
Will  sometimes  falter,  and  the  spirit  fail ; 
Add  to  my  human  thy  divinest  strength, 
When  next  I  waver ;  rouse  my  faith  as  now,  I 
That  out  of  darkness  I  may  see  great  light, 
And  follow  where  it  ever  leads— to  Thee." 

— From  the  A.  S.  Standard., 


SPENT  AND  MIS-SPENT. 
Stay  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  sky, 

0  golden  color  of  the  evening  sun  I 
Let  not  the  sweet  day  in  its  sweetness  die, 

While  my  day's  work  is  only  just  begun. 
Counting  the  happy  chances  strewn  about, 

Thick  as  the  leaves  and  saying  which  was  be 
The  rosy  lights  of  morning  all  went  out, 

And  it  was  burning  noon,  and  time  to  rest.  \ 
Then  leaning  low  upon  a  piece  of  shade,  j 
Fringed  round  with  violets  and  pansies  swe  [ 
My  heart  and  I,  I  said,  will  be  delayed, 

And  plan  our  work  while  cools  the  sultry  he 
Deep  in  the  hills,  and  out  of  silence  vast, 

A  waterfall  played  up  his  silver  tune  ;  ' 
My  plans  lost  purpose,  fell  to  dreams  at  last,  I 

And  held  me  late  into  the  afternoon. 
But  when  the  idle  pleasure  ceased  to  please, 
And  I  awoke  and  not  a  plan  was  planned, 
Just  as  a  drowning  man  at  what  he  sees 

Catches  for  life,  I  caught  the  thing  at  hand. 
And  so  life's  little  work-day  hour  has  all 

Been  spent  and  mis-spent,  doing  what  I  cou 
And  in  regrets  and  efforts  to  recall 

The  chance  of  having,  being,  what  I  would. 
And  so  sometimes  I  cannot  choose  but  cry, 

Seeing  my  late-sown  flowers  are  hardly  set ; 
0  darkening  color  of  the  evening  sky, 
Spare  me  the  day  a  little  longer  yet  I 

— Harper's  Magazine  j 


In  keeping  God's  commandments  there  jr 
great  reward ;  not  merely  because  he  rewai.s 
our  obedience,  but  because  our  compliai  ■ 
and  our  happiness  are,  from  the  nature  of  tfl 
case,  inseparably  connected,  as  cause  ai 
effect. 
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From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
LETTERS  TO  FARMERS'  DAUGHTERS. 
MARRIAGE. 

"  Suffer  not  trifles  to  win  thy  love." 

0  My  Dear  Girls. — In  touching  upon  the 
|  theme  of  marriage  I  would  do  it  reverently, 

as  it  is  no  trifling  subject.  Nothing  ig  more 
revolting  than  the  manner  in  which  some  are 
given  to  speak  of  this  contemplated  relation, 
accompanied  with  nods,  winks,  and  sly  innu- 

la  endoes.  You,  my  dear  girls,  are  contemplat- 
ing this  relation  as  a  possible  or  settled  mat- 
ter, and  if  I  could  induce  any  of  you  to  look 
more  earnestly  and  reverently  upon  this  life 
union,  before  you  take  the  step  which  is  to 
baptize  you  with  blessing  or  joy  or  wring  your 
heart  with  anguish,  I  should  indeed  be  happy. 
The  young  are  apt  to  regard  marriage  as  the 
ante-chamber  of  heaven.  That  it  is  designed 
to  increase  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
race  is  indeed  true,  but  "  it  takes  us  by  the 

j  hand  and  leads  us  into  the  great  temple  of 
Life,  where  duties  stand  ministering  'round 
the  solemn  altar,  and  the  baptism  of  love  is 

1  followed  by  the  quick  discipline  of  trial." 

Several  important  facts  connected  with, 
j  and   duties   obligatory  upon,   married  life 
should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  pondered 
by  all. 

Children  should  not  marry.  A  young 
woman  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense 
prepared  for  this  union  under  twenty-one ; 
twenty-five  is  better.  She  is  not  physically 
or  mentally  developed  before  this.  Solemn 

bes  duties,  cares  and  responsibilities  await  her, 
to  meet  which  she  needs  large  physical  de- 
velopment,  mature  judgment,  good  calcula- 
tion, domestic  training;,  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.     Girls  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 

r hei  cannot  have  these.  They  cannot  tell  what 
they  really  like  or  dislike — who  and  what 
will   meet  their   necessities — until  matured 

%  themselves. 

In  that  mysterious  relation  where  soul  meets 

?>  face  to  face  with  another  soul  ;  where  pro 
pensities,  tastes,  aspirations,  powers  and  wills 

^  meet  and  press  against  each  other,  what  need 
for  adaptation,  intimate  and  vital  union  ! 

[JjElse  what  chafing,  discord,  suffering  !  Young 
women  should  not  be  so  impressed  with  the 

^  duty,  privilege  and  eclat  of  marraige  as  to 

i    rush  into  the  relation,  without  due  thought, 

set'  time  and  acquaintance.  You  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 

,/„<,  edge  of  the  man  whom  you  design  to  man  y. 
Uprightness,  fixedness  of  principle,  and  un 

,  t  selfish  and  generous  disposition  and  good 
business  abilities  should  be  regarded  as  in- 

e?J  dispensable.    If  a  young  man  is  a  good  son 

P'l  and  brother,  he  will  make  a  kind  husband, 

e0  provided  you  do  your  part. 

81  a     Do  not  be  won  by  trifles.     A  handsome 


face,  fine  figure  and  noble  bearing  may  be  de- 
sired, but  they  constitute  a  small  part  of  what 
you  really  need.  They  may  be  but  the  gilt 
whieh  hides  some  terrible  deformity,  and 
which,  by-and-by,  will  cause  you  emotions  of 
disgust,  terrible  grief  or  constant  unrest.  It 
is  not  wise  to  aspire  far  above  your  present 
station  in  life,  as  this  would  give  rise  to  solici- 
tude lest  you  should  fail  to  adapt  yourself  to 
your  changed  circumstances. 

Marriage  should  not  be  entered  upon  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  its  physiological  laws  ; 
else  much  domestic  misery  may  be  expected. 
Neither  should  it  be  sought  for  worldly  gain 
or  position.  True  esteem  and  affection, 
united  to  adaptation  and  congeniality  of 
tastes,  should  form  its  basis.  When  this  doe3 
not  exist  before  marriage,  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect it  afterward.  You  must  look  out  for 
breakers  ahead,  and  feed  the  flame  of  love 
with  pure  oil.  You  will  need  fully  as  much 
tact,  skill  and  patience  to  manage  another 
heart,  as  your  own.  If  you  cannot  think 
alike,  be  resolved  to  yield,  rather  than  to  dif- 
fer. Avoid  altercation  and  recrimination. 
Be  forbearing  and  forgiving,  if  need  be.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  those  graces  and 
charms  which  won  a  lover's  heart  be  still 
kept  for  the  husband.  Never  consider  it  too 
much  trouble  to  dress  tastefully  and  in  your 
best,  for  your  husband's  eye.  Give  him  free- 
ly of  those  graceful  attentions-  and  pleasant 
surprises  which  will  make  him  happy,  if  you 
expect  a  continuance  of  lover-like  attentions 
from  him.  Hide  all  the  disagreeables,  in 
person,  toilet  and  home,  and  keep  the  best  for 
love. 

Such  a  course  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
good  man  of  a  bad  one — at  all  events,  if  any- 
thing would. 

My  dear  girls,  in  closing  this  series  of  let- 
ters I  am  conscious  of  regretful  feelings,  to 
drop  my  pen  from  such  delightful  themes, 
and  to  have  failed  in  using  it  better.  If  one 
of  you  shall  feel  the  stirring  of  new  ami  bet- 
ter emotions,  stronger  resolves  and  higher  as- 
pirations, in  consequence  of  what  baa  boon 
written,  which  shall  lead  to  higher  attainments 
in  the  school  of  life,  it  might  well  extract 
some  of  the  bitter  from  the  author's  lite. 
Again  adieu. 

Your  friend.  T.  S.  II. 


A  TROriCAI,  AIR-ri,ANT. 
BY  CHARLES  WRICJnX. 

A  wonderful  tree — if  tree  it  can  be  called 
— grows  throughout  the  West  India  Islands, 
in  South  America  as  far  south  as  Brazil,  and 
perhaps  in  Florida.  It  is  not  remarkable  tor 
its  beauty,  nor  for  its  great  lite,  but  for  it* 
irresistible  power  of  destroying  other  trees. 
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It  is  an  epiphyte  (Clusia  rosea  Linn.,)  per- 
haps a  true  parasite.  Whether  it  ever  ger- 
minates in  the  ground  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I 
know  why  it  should  not,  if  it  can  sprout  from 
a  wookpecker's  hole  in  a  palm.  Certain  it  is, 
that  of  hundreds  which  I  have  seen,  I  never 
saw  a  young  plant  attached  to  the  soil.  It 
grows  on  many  kinds  of  trees,  and  at  almost 
any  height  above  the  earth.  In  some  situa- 
tions it  grows  feebly.  On  a  palm,  it  never  or 
rarely  attains  to  any  considerable  size; 
whether  there  is  an  incompatibility  between 
the  two  growths,  or  whether,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  on  these  trees,  it  germinates  at  too 
great  a  height.  On  the  spreading  branch  of 
a  tree  it  thrives  better,  but  seems  there  to  be 
not  in  its  proper  place.  In  any  case,  its  main 
development  is  downward.  When  on  a  branch 
remote  from  the  trunk,  the  descending  axis 
— root  or  trunk,  whichever  it  may  be — is 
like  a  cord,  increasing  to  the  size  of  a  rope, 
or  a  hawser,  or  growing  even  larger ;  rarely 
branching,  but,  sometimes,  near  the  ground 
sending  off  stays.  The  ascending  axis  makes 
little  more  than  a  bush,  while  the  root  may 
be  thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  In  one  respect, 
this  is  like  a  true  root, — it  branches  irregular- 
ly,— while,  on  the  ascending  trunk,  the  leaves 
and  branches  are  in  pairs. 

In  order  to  attain  its  full  development,  it 
seems  necessary  that  it  should  germinate  at  a 
point  from  which  the  descending  axis  shall 
pass  in  proximity  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree; 
and,  it  has  seemed,  that  if  this  point  be  very 
high,  it  is  a  circumstance  unfavorable  to  its 
rapid  growth. 

Supposing,  then,  our  plant  to  start  under 
favorable  auspices,  not  very  high  above  the 
ground,  and  from  a  hole  or  a  fissure  in  an 
erect  trunk,  the  ascending  stem  presents 
nothing  of  special  interest,  but  the  root,  pass- 
ing down  near  the  foster-tree,  is  most  singular- 
ly affected  by  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  grateful  affection  for  that 
which  gives  it  support ;  so  much  so,  as  to  mul- 
tiply arms  with  which  to  embrace  it.  It  sends 
off,  from  time  to  time,  at  irregular  distances, 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  slender,  almost 
thread-like  branches,  which  pass  horizontally 
around  the  tree,  till  they  meet  on  the  opposite 
side  and  unite  ;  or,  it  may  be,  if  two  should 
not  meet,  they  would  pass  entirely  round  it 
and  unite  again  with  the  main  root.  On  this 
point,  I  either  made  no  careful  observations, 
or  my  memory  is  at  fault.  Gradually  the 
foster-tree  is  embraced  by  a  succession  of  these 
cords.  But,  by  the  same  regular  growth, 
these  cords  spread  upward  and  downward,  till 
they  become  hoops.  And  these  hoops  often 
send  off  branches  from  one  to  another  ;  and 
these  in  their  turn  widen,  till  the  tree  is  en- 
closed in  a  living  cylinder  or  a  cylindrical 


network  of  bands,  having  immense  strength  ; 
and  as  these  seem  to  increase  only  laterally, 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  its  des- 
truction is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  its  less  or  greater  power  of  endurance. 

A  tree,  on  which  the  Copey  has  woven  a 
pretty  complete  net,  cannot  long  retain  its  vi- 
tality. Its  circulation  is  stopped  and  it  dies. 
But  this  seems  not  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
destroyer,  so  long  as  the  trunk  remains  erect. 
But  when  they  both  fall,  the  parasite  cannot 
long  survive.  It  would  seem  that  it  required 
either  elevation  or  an  erect  position  for  its  ex- 
istence. 

I  can  recall  to  mind  but  one  instance  of  a 
Copey  growing  from  the  ground,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  place  whence 
it  started  was  low,  and  it  had  time  to  reach 
the  soil  and  fasten  its  roots  there  before  the 
death  and  decay  of  its  foster-parent. 

Copey  is,  probably,  the  aboriginal  or  Carib 
name  of  the  plant,  which,  like  many  others, 
has  been  retained.  Scotch  lawyer,  or  Scotch 
attorney,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  Ja- 
maica, is  not  altogether  flattering  to  legal 
gentlemen  of  Caledonian  extraction. — Ameri- 
can Naturalist. 


ITEMS. 

The  great  ship  canal  which  is  to  connect  Amster- 
dam with  the  North  Sea,  at  a  cost  of  27,000,000 
guilders,  is  now  once  more  in  progress,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  having  relieved  the  con- 
tractors of  certain  difficulties  which  for  a  time  hin- 
dered the  work.  The  canal  will  he  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length.  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  to  be  shut  out 
from  Amsterdam,  and  the  Pampus  dam  by  which 
this  is  to  be  effected  is  already  half  finished,  and  the 
locks  and  sluices  connected  with  it  are  in  progress. 
By  this  undertaking  Holland  will  add  one  more  to 
her  grand  engineering  works,  but  it  appears  to  be 
an  English  firm  that  holds  the  contract. 

Agricultural  societies  generally  died  out  at  the 
South  during  the  war,  but  since  the  return  of  peace 
vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  revive  these  as- 
sociations. Two  flourishing  agricultural  societies 
are  now  in  existence  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
people  in  other  States  are  more  strongly  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  employing  all  the 
auxiliaries  within  their  power  to  create  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  improve- 
ment of  live  stock. 

The  Scotch  Antiquarian  Society  have  just  re- 
ceived a  donation  to  their  museum  of  two  interest- 
ing articles — the  sea-chest  and  a  carved  cocoanut 
cup,  which  were  the  property  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
the  prototype  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  These  were 
with  him  in  his  solitary  residence  on  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, and  were  brought  home  when  taken  off  the 
island.  The  chest  is  made  of  a  species  of  mahogany, 
and  has  Selkirk's  initials  rudely  carved  on  it,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  his  number  in  the  ship.  The 
cup  was  carved  by  Selkirk  while  on  the  island. 
The  articles  were  recently  purchased  by  Sir  David 
Baxter  and  presented  to  the  Society.  Only  three 
other  relics  of  Selkirk  are  known  to  be  in  existence 
— his  musket,  brown-ware  can  and  walking-stick. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  THORP  TO  RICHARD 
SHACKLETON. 
Manchester,  3d  mo.  18,  1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — Though  I  have  for  some 
time,  of  late,  thought  of  writing  to  thee,  yet 
somehow,  I  have  so  little  aptitude  to  the  busi- 
ness, that  I  am  not  prepared  with  one  single 
sentence  to  begin  with.  It  is  true,  I  could 
tell  thee  that  I  do  feel  an  increasing  nearness 
and  regard  for  thee ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  is  on  that  Foundation  that  will  en 
dure  forever.  And  in  the  spiritual  relation 
as  a  brother,  I  have  comfort  in  thy  remem- 
brance of  me,  and  wish  for  thee  an  increase 
of  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ. 

I  wish,  I  hope  sincerely,  that  every  birth 
in  the  ministry  thou  hast  mentioned,  that  is 
of  the  heavenly  Father's  begetting,  may  live, 
and  grow,  and  prosper,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
to  His  praise.  Here  will  be  work  for  you, 
who  are  fathers  and  elders  in  the  church,  to 
endeavor  to  bring  them  forward  healthfully, 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  them,  to  feel  and 
care  for  them,  and  in  the  gentle  wisdom  and 
love  of  Christ,  to  communicate  freely  such 
hints  of  caution  and  counsel  as  may  appear 
necessary,  not  in  the  deadness  of  formality, 
not  in  the  authority  of  office,  not  under  the 
influence  of  partiality,  or  the  wisdon  of  this 
world,  which  shall  come  to  nought,  but  in 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  This 
will  be  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  that  should  live.    I  do  not 
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like  too  much  dressing,  and  pruning  and  nurs- 
ing ;  I  think  little  good  hath  ever  come  of  it ; 
neither  do  I  approve  that  conduct  in  young 
ministers,  that,  like  spoiled  children,  run  to 
complain  of  every  pain  and  exercise  that  may 
attend  them.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  far  more 
profitable  for  them,  to  keep  their  attention 
inward,  to  ponder  these  experiences,  and  ask 
wisdom,  strength,  and  counsel,  of  Him,  who 
"  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not." 

It  should  ever  be  remembered,  as  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  judge  of  the  ministry,  that 
"  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit;  and  differences  of  administrations,  but 
the  same  Lord  ;"  and  that  this  diversity  is 
so  almost  infinitely  great,  that  we  can  hardly 
tell  when  we  have  made  sufficient  allowance 
for  it.  There  is  a  vast  variety,  thou  kn invest, 
in  the  flowers  of  the'field;  how  abundantly 
does  the  carnation  or  the  rose  excel  the 
daisy;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  possesses  a 
distinct  beauty,  and  unites  in  the  general  in- 
cense, or  the  display  of  their  Creator's  power. 
What  a  variety  in  the  notes  and  Bonn  of  the 
birds  of  the  wood !  what  a  difference  between 

the  sparrow  and  the  nightingale!  and  yet  we 
know  who  it  is  that  caret h  tor  the  spaiYOWS  : 
and  do  they  not  all  increase  the  general  har- 
mony? Let  not  then  the  smallest  gilts  ever 
be  despised,  or  their  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment neglected.  It  was  sanl  to  him  who  had 
improved  the  two  talents,  and  would  DC  doubt 
have  been  said  to  him  who  had  received  but 
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one,  had  he  improved  it,  as  well  as  to  him  who 
had  received  and  improved  the  five, — "  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Give  ray  love  to  thy  daughter ;  I  feel  a 
sympathy  and  care  for  all  who  are  called  to 
service  in  the  Lamb's  army,  and  are  desirous 
to  move  on  the  right  Foundation.  O  !  that 
all  such  would  abide  in  the  patience,  and 
under  the  clothing  of  humility  ;  and  in  a  dedi- 
cation of  heart,  under  the  exercise  of  the  cross, 
faithfully  do  the  will  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  "  be  content  with  their  wages." 
I  am  apprehensive  the  enemy  has  greatly  in- 
jured many,  by  secretly  working  in  the  unre- 
newed nature,  and  leading  them  to  expect,  or 
to  do,  great  things ;  whereas  it  would  be  right 
for  such  "  to  study  to  be  quiet,"  to  abide  in 
simplicity,  to  "  to  take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row ;"  but,  in  singleness  of  heart,  attend  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  present  moment.  And 
let  us  ever  esteem  it  a  rich  reward,  to  be 
favored  with  the  evidence  of  peace  in  our 
own  bosoms  :  this  will  be  found  of  infinite 
value,  in  a  solemn,  hastening  hour. 

I  am  persuaded,  that  many  who  have  been 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  who 
have  appeared,  for  a  short  time,  fresh  and 
lively  in  a  few  words  in  our  meetings,  and 
afterwards  have  dwindled  and  withered  as 
"the  grass  on  the  house-top,"  have  suffered 
this  great  loss  principally  for  want  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  altar.  Some  such,  perhaps,  being 
tempted  to  think  that  the  little  committed  to 
their  care  was  hardly  worth  improvement; 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  edify  the  people,  but 
it  may  be  rather  to  be  despised,  and  that  it 
procured  to  themselves  no  honor ;  but  that, 
if  they  had  received  talents  like  some  others, 
they  would  have  been  willing  to  occupy  with 
them.  Thus,  indeed,  I  fear  that  many,  whom 
the  Lord  has  raised  up  amongst  his  people, 
for  Nazarites  and  for  prophets,  have,  through 
entering  into  this  sort  of  reasoning  with  the 
serpent,  been  beguiled  of  their  reward  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  fixed,  as  stars  of  different 
magnitudes,  in  the  firmament  of  the  Lord's 
power,  have,  through  the  pride  and  subtlety 
of  the  serpent,  been  drawn  down  to  the  earth. 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  so  much  on  this 
subject ;  but,  under  a  sense  of  its  importance, 
I  often  feel  a  strong  desire  that  all,  who  are 
called  to  any  degree  of  stewardship  of  the 
grace  of  God,  might  happily  obtain  mercy  to 
be  found  faithful,  that  in  the  solemn  day  of 
reckoning,  they  might  give  in  their  account 
with  joy.. 

My  wife  unites  in  the  salutation  of  un- 
feigned love  to  thyself  and  whole  family,  with 
thy  affectionate  friend,        John  Thorp. 


Philosophical  happiness  is  to  want  little 


and  enjoy  much  ;  vulgar  happiness  is  to  want 
much  and  enjoy  little. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  TRULY  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

The  life  of  the  blessed,  the  pure,  and  the 
good,  the  truly  Christian  character,  is  one 
that  is  brought  forth  and  produced  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  is  the  proper  and 
legitimate  effect  or  result  of  a  union  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  the  Divine  mind  ;  it  is  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Divine  influence  and  power  in 
the  immortal  soul ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  that 
Divine  and  holy  power  therein  manifested, 
that  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man  become  il- 
luminated and  qualified  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pure  and  the  impure,  the 
precious  and  the  vile ;  and  it  is  to  these  facul- 
ties, and  to  these  only,  that  the  poiver  is  given 
to  comprehend  the  terms  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  to  yield  obedience  thereto.    Hence  it  is 
that  man  is  the  highest  order  of  creation. 
And  when  that  humble  and  dedicated  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  George  Fox,  was  moved  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  commissioned  as  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ  to  go  forth  in  the  great 
work  of  proclaiming  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion through  this  power  of  the  Highest,  and 
of  calling  souls  to  God,  he  says,  "  When  the 
Lord  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me 
forth  into  the  world  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was  commanded  to  turn 
men  to  that  imcard  light,  Spirit  and  grace,  by 
which  all  might  knoiv  the  way  to  God ;  even 
that  Divine  Spirit  which  would  lead  into  all 
truth,  and  would  never  deceive"    Now  this  is 
preaching  indeed.    It  is  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
even  that  wisdom  that  is  profitable  to  direct 
in  all  things.    And  his  doctrine,  and  that  of 
his  fellow-professors  of  the  Christian  name, 
was,  and  is,  and,  so  long  as  they  remain  true 
and  faithful  as  an  organized  body  of  Chris- 
tians, will  be,  that  man  may,  if  he  will,  have 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  that  Divine  revelation  and  inspiration  is 
not  only  &  past  fact,  but  also  &  present  reality. 
The  Spirit  of  God  acts  on  the  reason  of  man, 
and  that  noble  faculty,  when  it  is  not  per- 
verted and  made  subservient  to  the  animal 
passions,  but  becomes  thus  enlightened  and 
brought  under  Divine  influence,  is  quickened 
into  moral  and  spiritual  life.    As  the  sound 
eye  can  convey  no  image  to  the  mind  until 
the  light  from  without  has  touched  its  nerve, 
so  the  intellect  or  reason  of  man  can  perceive 
no  Divine  truth  until  it  is  divinely  illuminated, 
or  moved  to  action  by  light  from  God.  For 
as  the  sun  is  the  source  of  the  light  of  the 
material  world  around  us,  so  God  is  the 
source  and  fountain  of  the  light  of  the  spirit- 
ual world.    Now  if  the  truths  which  come  to 
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the  mind  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, come  by  inspiration,  how  much  more 
those  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven* 
The  Spirit,  then,  is  to  the  mind,  what  light  is 
to  the  eye.  Its  offtce  is  to  show  truth*  And 
to  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  seek  after 
truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  do  so  seek  and  de- 
sire, the  aid  of  the  Spirit  will  not  be  wanting  ; 
wc  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours. 
Let  tlte  eye  be  open,  and  the  whole  body  will 
be  filled  with  light ;  let  the  heart  be  free,  and 
the  understanding  clear  to  the  perception 
of  Divine  truth,  and  all  doubt  and  unbe- 
lief will  vanish  away ;  the  Spirit  will  guide 
and  lead  into  all  truth. 

Under  the  Divine  influence  there  is  awak- 
ened in  each  individual  mind  a  personal  ex- 
perience, which  will  finally  develope  and 
educate  our  nature  and  our  lite  into  a  form  and 
likeness  of  the  nature  and  life  of  Christ;  and 
this  life  and  nature  not  only  begins  with  the 
Divine  influence,  but  it  is  continued  under 
that  influence,  and  completed  and  perfected 
by  it.  Thus  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
brought  forth;  and  Christ  becomes  to  such 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  their  faith.  All 
such  as  come  thus  to  Christ,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  or  whatever  their  name  or 
profession  of  religion  may  be,  are  living 
members  of  the  church  militant,  and  as  they 
are  faithful  and  hold  out  to  the  end,  will  re- 
ceive the  immortal  crown  of  glory,  and  thus  be- 
come members  of  the  Church  triumphant  in 
Heaven,  T.  F. 


For  Friends'  InttlHgencer. 
CATAWISSA  AND  ROARING  CREEK. 

Having  attended  the  recent  Circular  Meet- 
ings within  the  limits  of  Fishing  Creek 
Half-year  Meeting,  I  have  thought  a  short 
account  might  be  of  interest  to  Friends  gen- 
erally. They  were  held  on  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  the  15th  ult.  at  Roaring  Creek 
and  Catawissa  meeting-houses,  distant  from 
each  other  four  miles>  and,  for  the  neighbor- 
hoods, were  largely  attended ;  the  houses, 
though  not  large,  being  well  filled,  mostly  by 
non-members,  the  descendants  of  Friends. 
All  classes  were  represented,  from  the  vener- 
able patriarch  of  four-score  to  the  babe  in  its 
mother's  arms;  yet  such  was  the  feeling  spread 
over  the  meeting  by  the  clear  and  convincing 
testimonies  borne  by  concerned  minds  to  the 
Truth  as  professed  by  Friends,  that  even  the 
prattle  of  childhood  failed  to  disturb  the 
solemnity.  No  regular  public  meetings  for 
worship  are  held  by  Friends  at  either  place, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  members 
and  their  remoteness  from  each  other,  ex- 
cept that  at  Roaring  Creek,  meetings  for 
worship  are  held  at  private  houses ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  arc  many,  especially  among 


the  young,  who  are  sincerely  inquiring  who 
shall  show  us  any  good?  These  look  on 
Friends  with  feelings  of  affectionate  interest, 
and  if  they  could  be  gathered  once  a  week 
for  public  worship  or  in  a  First-day  school, 
and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  truths 
professed  by  Friends  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  various  duties  of  life  ex- 
plained to  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
would  be  attracted  towards  us,  and  new  life 
be  infused  where  now  seems  weakness. 

I  would  ask  those  of  desponding  minds 
who  are  looking  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  So- 
ciety as  but  a  question  of  time,  and  are  un- 
wisely querying  with  themselves,  "  Why  were 
the  former  times  better  than  these,"  and  who 
shall  rebuild  the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  to 
go  and  sit  with  Friends  in  their  small  and 
secluded  meetings  and  enter  into  feeling  and 
sympathy  with  them.  By  such  intercourse 
they  will  doubtless  realize  the  assurance  that 
tho^e  who  water  shall  be  watered  in  return, 
and  a  measure  of  the  experience  of  the  pro- 
phet, that  what  at  first  sight  appeared  as  a 
valley  full  of  dried  bones,  will  become,  by 
individual  faithfulness  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand, a  mighty  army  valiant  for  the  Truth. 

m  mo.  1st,  1869.  T  n. 

Frnm  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 
THE  OBSCURE  GLASS. 

Through  faith  light  comes  to  the  mind  over 
the  generations  of  the  past,  and  in  this  light 
we  see  light  clearly.  By  this  also,  light  comes 
to  us  over  the  ages  to  come,  and  we  confi- 
dently hope  that  they  shall  be,  and  that  we 
will  act  a  part  in  them.  Thus,  though  sense 
is  defective,  and  utterly  non-plussed  when  it 
has  to  do  with  the  unseen  things  of  the  past, 
and  though  it  is  equally  or  more  at  fault, 
when  it  has  to  become  familiar  with  the  un- 
experienced realities  of  the  future,  yet  faith 
can  familiarize  the  mind  both  with  the  past 
and  the  future.  It  is  the  substance,  or  it 
gives  the  feeling  of  existence  and  living 
reality  to  the  things  hoped  for,  and  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  things  not  seen.  It  acts  with  re- 
gard to  the  unseen  past,  and  the  unexpe- 
rienced future,  as  the  eye,  and  the  taste,  and 
the  touch  do  with  the  things  of  the  present. 
It  sees,  and  feels,  and  it  derives  a  delightful 
relish  from  objects,  from  which  the  sei  -  de- 
rive no  impression,  receive*  no  knowl<  Ige, 
and  obtain  no  advantage  or  enjoy  men ;. 

In  this  respect  faith  has  the  advantage  of 
the  senses.  They  hold  converse  only  with 
the  things  which  are  visible,  tangible,  and 
temporal,  and  which  are  so  near  as  me 
in  contact  with  them,  Faith  has  tc  oE  more 
with  objects  which  are  remote,  which  w< 
thousand  years  ago,  or  will  be  a  thousand 
years  to  come.    The  information  ol  the  senses 
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is  limited  to  the  things  wliich  are  material 
and  earthly.  The  informations  of  faith  are 
of  things  spiritual  and  heavenly,  unseen  and 
eternal.  By  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses, 
the  sense  of  sight  is  greatly  assisted  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  existence,  magni- 
tude and  properties  of  far  distant  worlds,  as 
well  as  with  the  countless  myriads  of  little, 
moving,  and  before  undiscovered  life,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  and  habits  of  each.  As 
the  magnifying  glass  is  to  sight,  so  is  revela- 
tion to  faith.  It  is  the  sunlight  upon  a  mind 
before  shut  up  in  gloom.  It  is  the  telescopic 
aid  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  world  of 
the  past,  and  the  world  of  the  future.  It 
raises  the  mind  to  an  elevation  from  which  it 
can  take  comprehensive  views  of  God.  As 
from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  distant 
hills,  pleasant  valleys,  and  verdant  plains  are 
seen,  which  are  unobserved  at  its  base ;  so 
faith,  applied  to  revelation,  reaches  far  into 
the  boundless  works  of  God,  the  mysterious 
schemes  of  his  providence,  and  the  unfulfilled 
purposes  of  an  unlimited  futurity. 

That  we  may  obtain  a  pleasurable  or  bene- 
ficial impression  from  an  object  by  the  senses, 
it  must  be  present.  A  person  at  too  great  a 
distance  can  receive  no  advantage  from 
it.  But  faith  has  the  property  of  bringing 
distant  objects  near. 

To  love  personal  qualities,  they  must  be 
seen.  But  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  faith, 
(i  whom  having  not  seen  ye  love."  Faith,  as 
a  source  of  information,  has  the  advantage, 
not  only  over  the  senses,  but  also  over  reason. 
As  reason  corrects  the  errors  which  the  senses 
may  occasion,  so  faith  corrects  the  errors 
which  reason  may  occasion,  when  it  makes 
inferences  according  to  the  senses.  To  the 
senses  the  sun  appears  less  than  a  carriage 
wheel.  But  reason,  by  artificial  help,  teaches 
that  it  is  much  larger  than  the  whole  earth. 
What  makes  it  appear  so  small  is  its  great 
distance,  and  our  imperfect  vision. 

To  the  senses,  and  to  reason  without  faith, 
earthly  things  appear  the  largest  and  most 
important  things.  The  reason  is,  they  are 
near  and  can  be  tested  by  the  senses.  The 
little  child  supposes  its  own  door-yard  is  the 
largest  enclosure  in  the  world,  and  its  own 
spring  the  largest  stream ;  and  the  more 
grown  child  imagines  its  own  country  is  the 
largest  country  in  the  world ;  but  maturer 
faculties  and  more  extended  information  cor- 
rect these  views.  When  a  child,  one  thinks 
and  speaks  as  a  child  ;  but  when  he  becomes 
a  man,  he  puts  away  childish  things.  So 
with  the  growth  and  maturity  of  faith.  As 
the  child,  feeling  and  acting  only  by  the 
senses,  has  but  a  very  limited  knowledge,  and 
makes  many  mistakes ;  so  reason,  after  cor- 
recting many  mistakes  of  the  senses,  often 


finds  herself  laboring  in  mistake  and  groping 
in  the  dark.  The  ground  on  which  she  goes 
is  the  information  which  is  at  first  derived 
from  the  senses.  Her  inferences  in  regard 
to  things  with  which  the  senses  have  no  con- 
verse, may  be  wide  from  the  truth.  But  in 
the  mind  naturally,  there  is  no  higher  power 
than  reason,  till  faith  comes  to  aid  it.  Then 
reason  acknowledges  her  weakness,  her  many 
errors,  and  false  conclusions,  bows  at  the  feet 
of  faith,  rejoices  in  her  offered  help,  accepts 
her  hand  to  guide  her  in  an  obscurity,  where 
she  could  not  go  alone,  rejoices  in  the  cer- 
tainty, which  she  brings,  of  the  many  before 
undiscovered  and  delightful  truths,  w7hich 
were  before  unknown. 

As  it  is  natural  for  new  emotions  to  accom- 
pany new  discoveries,  pleasurable  or  the  con- 
trary according  to  the  impression  upon  the 
senses,  or  the  conclusion  of  reason  ;  so  it  is 
also  with  the  discoveries  of  faith.  And  as  ac- 
companying affections  are  weak  or  strong  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  objects  seen, 
and  our  interest  in  them ;  so  the  affections, 
which  grow  out  of  the  informations  of  faith, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  exercises, 
are  the  most  pleasurable  of  all  the  affections. 
"  In  whom  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  objects  which  faith  brings  to  view  are  the 
most  important  of  all  objects  of  human 
thought ;  and  because  they  are  those  with 
which  we  have  the  deepest  interest,  for  the 
longest  period  of  our  existence.        H.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ON  WAR. 

The  long-continued  outrage,  injustice  and 
cruelty  practiced  against  the  Indians  by  this 
Government  and  its  officers,  have  called  forth 
a  concern  with  some  Friends  to  see  if  means 
could  not  be  applied  to  prevent  such  suffer- 
ing and  wrong.  This  Christian  concern,  at- 
tended to  by  individuals,  awakened  such  a 
general  interest  throughout  our  Society,  that 
the  different  Yearly  Meetings  have  been  pre- 
pared to  act  in  the  matter  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  standing  committees  specially  to  look 
after  the  subject. 

The  cause  being  a  good  one,  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  a  blessing  will  attend  these  efforts  ; 
and  even  if  entire  success  is  not  soon  attained, 
Friends  will  have  so  far  washed  their  hands 
from  participation  in  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  Indian  nation.  Should  not  this  circum- 
stance awaken  inquiry  why  Friends  do  not, 
in  an  associated  capacity,  take  active  mea- 
sures for  the  diffusion  of  their  testimony 
against  war?  Why  do  they  not  appoint 
standing  committees,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  look  after  that  great  and  interesting 
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subject,  and  embrace  every  right  opening  for 
bringing  it  before  their  respective  bodies,  in 
order  that  Legislatures  on  all  fitting  occasions 
may  be  petitioned,  and  also  to  spread  such 
publications  as  are  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject?  Again,  if 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  possessed  of  an  in- 
fluence which,  if  properly  directed,  would 
greatly  increase  the  Christian  testimony 
against  all  war,  are  we  not  held  responsible 
for  its  exercise?  Has  not  the  war  system 
been  in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  require  attention  ?  and  if  not,  when  will  it 
have  been  ?  We  may  well  query,  what  is 
there  that  inflicts  so  great  a  burden  upon  the 
people  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ?  Would 
it  be  an  over-estimate  to  say  that  one-third  of 
the  productive  labor  goes  to  support  the 
military  system  in  its  various  operations  ?  To 
say  nothing  of  morals,  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  by  this  institution  is  beyond 
estimate.  Witness  the  results  of  the  late 
civil  war  in  these  United  States.  Is  it  not 
shocking  to  contemplate  that,  in  this  professed- 
ly Christian  country,  a  military  school  should 
be  set  up  to  instruct  young  men  in  the  art  of 
murdering  their  fellow-men  according  to  law, 
and  that  they  should  be  trained  to  believe 
the  occupation  praiseworthy  and  honorable? 
Do  not  these  things  call  upon  us,  making  the 
profession  we  do,  for  something  more  than 
silence  ? 

I  have  expressed  my  feelings  thus  much  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  call  forth  from  others 
something  that  would  do  more  ample  justice 
to  this  interesting  and  important  subject — a 
subject  that,  I  believe,  is  unceasingly  de- 
manding earnest,  self-sacrificing,  discreet  la- 
bor,— a  labor  that  cannot  fail  of  being  blessed 
to  individuals  and  the  great  family  of  man. 
Shall  it  not  be  entered  upon  ?  Let  us  make 
an  effort  to  wash  our  own  hands  in  innocency 
in  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of  war  and  its 
attendant  evils — evils  that  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  magnitude.  D.  Irish. 

Quaker  Hill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8th  mo.  21,  1869. 

PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

AN  EXTRACT. 

"  There  have  always  been  two  ways  of  re- 
garding and  using  the  world — in  short,  two 
kinds  of  philosophy.  The  one  seeks  to  know 
what  things  are  made  of,  the  other  what  they 
are  made  for.  From  the  child  who  tears  to 
pieces  his  tiny  trumpet  to  come  at  the  secret 
and  soul  of  the  mysterious  music,  to  the  skep- 
tic, who  will  not  let  the  spiritual  clock  go  for 
his  perpetual  prying  into  the  springs  of  its 
movement,  we  trace  the  same  deluded  and 
perverse  waste  of  zeal  and  energy.  Jesus 
came  not  as  the  metaphysician  io  analyze 
man,  and  tell  what  he  is  made  of,  but  as  the 


good  Physician  and  Prophet  of  the  soul,  to 
show  hirn  what  he  is  made  for;  and  every 
heart  that  truly  and  thoughtfully  follows  the 
life  and  labors  of  Christ  feels  this.  What  is 
the  human  heart? — What  is  it  made  of? — cu- 
riosity asks.  The  true  question  is,  What  is  it 
made  for  ?  and  the  answer  is  not  far  off.  It 
is  made  to  glow  with  rapture  at  the  sight  of 
Divine  beauty,  with  sympathy  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  human  woes  and  human  heroism, 
with  zeal  for  the  truth  and  the  right,  and 
with  generous  ardor  for  the  uplifting  of  man. 
'  Who  is  a  wise  man  ancT  endowed  with  know- 
ledge among  you  ?'  asks  the  apostle  James, 
and  answers  in  substance,  Not  he  who  has 
ever  so  keen  an  insight  into  other  men's  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  but  he  who  nobly  strives 
to  stir  their  sluggishness  and  surround  them 
with  his  good.  The  true  wisdom  means  a  wise 
heart,  and  a  wise  heart  is  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
warm  heart  throbs  and  glows  out  not  only  in 
good  wishes,  but  in  good  works,  and  to  the 
good  worker  God  gives  the  greatest  wisdom/' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DUANESBURG  QUARTERLY  MEETING,  X.  Y. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  last  spring,  that  the  meet- 
ing should  be  held  at  Duanesburg  instead  of 
Rensselaerville,  as  heretofore,  in  Eighth  mo., 
we  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  together 
and  transact  the  business  that  came  before 
us  in  a  precious  unity  of  spirit. 

The  number  in  attendance  from  most  of 
the  Monthly  Meetings  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  we  feel  that  the  privilege  of  thus  meeting 
with  our  friends  strengthens  the  "  inner  man," 
and  awakens  a  sympathy  for  and  interest  in 
each  other,  which  should  ever  characterize 
members  of  our  Society  and  bind  us  together 
as  a  united  body. 

Although  none  were  sent  amongst  us  to 
bear  vocal  testimony  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  our  sittings  were  mostly  in 
silence,  yet  the  quiet  and  solemnity  that  pre- 
vailed bore  evidence  that  the  presence  of  tli<' 
Great  Preacher,  which  crowns  all  rightly 
gathered  assemblies,  was  sensibly  felt  by  the 
many  assembled. 

Though  the  subject  claims  not  the  attention 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  yet  we  find  many 
feel  a.  deep  interest  in  the  weighty  engag<  - 

ment  into  which  Friends  have  entered  rela- 
tive to  the  Indians,  earnestly  desiring  success 
may  attend  their  peaceful  mission. 

The  subject  of  First-day  schools  was  freely 
and  encouragingly  discussed  in  t ho  social 
circle,  but  way  seems  not  yet  to  open  tor  us 
to  engage  in  them  here.  •    K.  11. 

Never  wait  for  a  thing  to  turn  up.  (Jo  and 
turn  it  up  yourself.  It  takes  less  time  and  is 
sure  to  be  done. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BURLINGTON  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Believing  it  will  add  interest  to  the  "In- 
telligencer" to  have  accounts  of  Quarterly 
and  other  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  I  have  thought  to  furnish  a  little  ac- 
count of  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
on  31st  ult. 

The  house  was  well  filled,  even  the  stair- 
ways being  occupied  by  those  in  attendance. 

Stimmuson  Powell,  of  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y.,  John  Parrish,  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  and  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  were  present  with 
minutes ;  and  of  those  without  minutes  may 
be  mentioned  Isaac  W.  Rushmore,  of  Long 
Island,  companion  of  S.  Powell,  Elizabeth 
Comfort,  Sarah  Hunt,  Phebe  W.  Foulke, 
Louisa  A.  Wright,  and  Joseph  Bancroft. 

Testimonies  were  borne  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  indwelling  Light,  which  is  able  to  save 
the  soul  from  sin  ;  and  the  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  little  seed  which  might  be, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  might  be 
watered  and  refreshed,  enabling  it  to  strike 
its  roots  downward  and  spring  upward,  and 
thus  manifest  its  greenness  and  vitality. 

A  Friend,  formerly  a  member  of  that  meet- 
ing, felt  encouraged  at  hearing  so  many  new 
names  on  the  list  of  representatives,  giving 
evidence  that  the  young  were  coming  forward 
to  aid  in  upholding  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies of  our  Society  ;  and  the  youth  were 
encouraged  to  come  under  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  will  bring  sweet  peace  to  their  minds, 
far  above  that  which  they  experience  by  an 
indulgence  in  worldly  gratifications. 

In  reading  the  three  queries,  it  was  thought 
by  some  Friends  that  there  was  an  increasing 
concern  in  relation  to  the  matters  queried 
after,  especially  in  reference  to  sleeping  in 
meeting ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  a  Friend, 
that  when  his  mind  was  where  it  should  be 
during  meeting  time,  dwelling  on  things  of  a 
spiritual  character,  then  he  could  keep  awake, 
but  when  he  allowed  himself  to  wander,  and, 
as  it  were,  engage  in  bartering,  then  drowsi- 
ness would  overcome  him. 

A  number  of  appointed  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Quarter  were  announced,  which 
S.  Powell  and  J.  Parrish  expected  to  attend. 

M. 


Patrick  Henry  left  in  his  will  the  follow- 
ing important  passage :  "  I  have  now  dis- 
posed of  all  my  property  to  my  family  ;  there 
is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could  give  them, 
and  that  is  the  Christian  religion.  If  they 
had  that,  and  I  had  not  given  them  one  shil- 
ling, they  would  be  rich  ;  and  if  they  had  not 
that,  and  I  had  given  thera  all  the  world,  they 
would  be  poor." 


„For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY. 

There  are  few  perhaps  who  will  be  more 
missed  from  the  circle  in  which  they  have 
moved  than  Gertrude  K.  Burleigh,  wife  of 
Charles  C.  Burleigh,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Emmor  Kimber,  of  Kini- 
berton,  Pa.  Early  in  life  she  manifested  a 
strong  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  and 
her  feelings  being  especially  awakened  on  be- 
half of  the  slave,  she  became  an  earnest  labor- 
er in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  at  the  cost 
of  great  personal  sacrifice.  She  carried  with 
her  into  active  life  the  impress  of  early  teach- 
ing, and  ever  clung  with  faith  and  hope  to 
the  vital  principle  of  the  "  inner  light"  which 
she  accepted  as  her  guide,  and  by  which  she 
was  convinced  of  the  universality  of  the 
Father's  love  and  the  sacredness  of  the  bond 
of  human  brotherhood. 

The  field  in  which  she  labored  after  her 
marriage  was  without  the  precincts  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  she  had  a  birth- 
right, but  she  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  the 
strength  which  she  derived  from  retirement 
of  spirit  in  which  she  was  wont  to  indulge, 
although  separated  from  those  who  con\  A  ful- 
ly sympathize  with  her  in  her  views  in  regard 
to  silent  spiritual  worship.  In  the  expansive 
nature  of  her  religion,  however,  she  could 
mingle  with  the  good  and  the  pure  wherever 
found,  and  it  was  upon  this  basis  that  the 
rare  elements  of  her  character  conspicuously 
shone.  Being  fully  persuaded  herself  in  what 
her  duty  consisted,  she  shrank  not  from  the 
cross  it  might  involve,  hut  cheerfully  accept- 
ed whatever  followed  in  connection  with  it. 
In  her  ministrations  to  the  poor  and  friend- 
less and  to  those  who  were  sick,  the  efficacy 
of  her  genial  and  loving  spirit  was  especially 
felt,  and  her  unselfish  kindness  among  her 
neighbors  generally  will  cause  a  feeling  of 
mourning  throughout  the  community.  In 
the  relations  of  wife  and  mother  she  portrayed 
a  devotion  not  often  excelled.  Having  thus 
fulfilled  the  work  of  her  day,  she  was  called 
hence  on  the  26th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1869,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  T. 

9th  mo.  3d,  1869. 


A  CHEERFUL  ATMOSPHERE. 

Let  us  try  to  be  like  the  sunshiny  member 
of  the  family,  who  has  the  inestimable  art  of 
making  all  duty  seem  pleasant,  all  self-denial 
and  exertion  easy  and  desirable;  even  disap- 
pointment not  so  blank  and  crushing;  wTho  is 
like  a  bracing,  crisp,  frosty  atmosphere  through- 
out the  home,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  ele- 
ment that  chills  and  pinches.  You  have 
known  people  within  whose  influence  you  felt 
cheerful,  amiable,  hopeful,  equal  to  anything  ! 
O,  for  that  blessed  power  and  for  God's  grace 
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to  exercise  it  rightly  !  I  do  not  know  a  more 
enviable  gift  than  the  energy  to  sway  others 
to  good  ;  to  diffuse  around  us  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness,  piety,  truthfulness,  generosity, 
magnanimity.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
talent ;  not  entirely  a  matter  of  great  energy  ; 
but  rather  of  earnestness  and  honesty,  and  of 
that  quiet,  constant  energy  which  is  like  soft 
rain  gently  penetrating  the  soil.  It  is  rather 
a  grace  than  a  gift;  and  we  all  know  where 
all  grace  is  to  be  had  freely  for  the  asking. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Society,  and  greatly  desire  that  we  may  re- 
main a  united  body.  Surely  there  is  great 
need  of  watchfulness.  In  that  state  there  is 
safety.  We  must  not  look  too  much  on  the 
dark  side  of  things,  but  have  faith  in  that  all- 
controlling  Power,  that  has  been  so  marvel- 
ously  manifested  in  our  midst  in  days  gone 
by  and  past.  He  is  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  stands  at  the  helm.    Why  do  we  fear  f 

I  hear  a  good  account  of  Friends'  circular 
meetings  at  the  different  places,  and  I  hope 
they  may  have  a  good  effect  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods, particularly  among  the  young  mem- 
bers of  our  Soeiety.  Oh  !  that  these  could  be 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  safety.  If  they  were 
willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  instruction, 
how  they  would  grow  and  become  as  a  garden 
enclosed,  and  precious  plants  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  own  right-hand  planting  would  ap- 
pear ! 


After  having  been,  through  adorable  mercy, 
I     favored  to  feel  humble  submission  to  the  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Providence,  it  has  been 
found  needful  to  obey  the  command  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  "Watch  and  pray."   Unless  the 
warfare  with  self  be  maintained,  and  the 
clamors  of  nature  silenced,  there  is  danger  of 
the  "shield  of  the  mighty,"  which  has  been 
graciously  furnished  in  the  season  of  deepest 
I    conflict,  being  "  vilely  cast  away."    May  thy 
|    precious  mind  be  preserved  from  fainting  in 
this  day  of  trial,  and  favored  to  keep  near  to 
I    Him,  who  is  able  to  do  for  us  above  all  that 
we  can  ask  or  think.    There  is  great  conso- 
[    lation  in  being  permitted  to  feel  an  assurance 
that  those  we  have  so  tenderly  loved  are  re- 
moved to  that  eternal  home  where  sorrows 
|    are  unknown.     Our   Divine  Master  said, 
"Greater  Love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  lite  for  his  friend."    To  be 
willing,  our  friends  should   be  supremely 
happy,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  felicity,  IS  in- 


deed laying  down  that  which  we  have  most 
life  in  "for  our  friend."  Why  shall  not  the 
Spirit,  which  has  given  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin  and  heavenly  tendency,  be  suffered  to 
rise  to  its  proper  abode,  to  a  holier  community, 
to  a  vision  of  God,  under  which  earthly  and 
mortal  natures  would  sink  and  be  dissolved  ? 


The  old  proverb  is  a  good  one, — as  it  re- 
lates to  some  things, — "Slow  and  sure;"  but 
in  meetings  for  business,  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  hold,  for  there  slowness  is  generally  the 
product  of  idleness,  indifference,  unfaithful- 
ness, or  an  unwarrantable  or  unprofitable  dif- 
fidence, from  neither  of  which  much  can  be 
expected.  I  think  in  meetings  "  lively  and 
clear"  would  be  a  better  maxim  to  adopt. 
Sometimes  when  people  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  particular  habits  and  a  certain 
line  of  action,  they  think  it  almost  criminal 
to  adopt  new  ones  that  are  better. 

Let  not  the  talents  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  thy  trust  lay  dormant.  I  have  long 
believed  the  Master  is  preparing  thee  to  oc- 
cupy these  talents  in  a  more  extensive  man- 
ner than  has  hitherto  been  the  case;  and 
every  feeling  within  me  desires  that  His  gra- 
cious intentions  may  not  be  frustrated.  Let 
men  say,  or  meetings  do,  what  they  may,  do 
thou  what  He  requires  of  thee.  Whatsoever 
Pie  commands,  that  do;  then  will  He  turn 
water  into  wine,  make  weak  things  strong, 
hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet. 

Thy  kind  greeting  came  duly  to  hand.  It 
was  a  cheering  response  to  the  feelings  of  my 
own  heart.  I  am  always  ready  to  hail  these 
moments  of  silent  intercourse  as  harbingers 
of  comfort  and  strength,  and  truly  we  have 
need  of  all  that  we  can  gain,  by  thus  drawing 
nigh  to  the  true  Fountain  ;  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time  nor  an  occasion  wherein 
there  was  more  need  of  poor  pilgrims  having 
their  strength  renewed  morning  by  morning 
than  the  present  allotment  of  the  little  band 
now  treading  a  path  replete  with  trial  and 
difficulty ;  but  by  keeping  close  to  the  Master, 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  little  <>)ir.<  secretly 
begging  not  only  for  their  own  lives,  but  for 
the  lives  of  their  people.  For  these,  food 
convenient  •  has   been   mercifully  provided. 

The  meeting  at  was  a  pretty  comfort" 

able  one.  There  are  a  number  of  valuable 
Friends  within  its  verge,  ami  no  difficulty 
occurred  in  our  journey.  The  peddlers  were 
helped  on  with  their  homely  ware  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  The  meetings  belonging  to 
our  Society  were  all  visited  ;  also  some  not 
within  our  borders;  all  of  which  were  merci- 
fully owned  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  them  were  eminently  crowned  by 
Sim  who  remains  to  be  the  crown,  diadem 
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and  beauty  of  all  rightly-gathered  assemblies. 
Let  the  praise  be  given  to  Him,  to  whom 
it  is  due,  for  after  all  we  have  done,  the  ac- 
knowledgment must  be  we  are  but  "  unprofit- 
able servants." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  11,  1869. 

Agent  of  Friend's  Intelligencer  has  re- 
ceived a  package  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
children,  directed  to  M.  B.  Lightfoot,  contain- 
ing combs,  thread,  tape,  buttons,  &c.  Also, 
Eighth  month  12th,  Cash  $5.00,  from  "M." 
Eighth  month  31st,  a  Post-office  money  order 
for  $7.00,  from  "  S.  S.,"  and  in  same  envelope 
a  similar  one  for  51  cts.  from  "  three  little 
children."  Care  has  been  taken  to  forward 
them  to  the  Committee  having  charge  of  In- 
dian affairs. 

MARRIED. 

SUTTON— THOMAS.— On  the  16th  of  Sixth  mo, 
1869,  hy  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  of  Edwin 
Gager,  Newark,  N.  J.,  George  A.  Sutton,  of  Chenoa, 
Illinois,  to  Jannette  G.  Thomas. 

JACKSON — DAVIS. — On  Fourth  day,  the  18th  of 
Eighth  month,  1869,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  (at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  mother,  No.  335  West"  18th  St., 
New  York,)  William  M.  Jackson,  of  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  and  Anna  M.  Davis,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
H.  Davis,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

DIED. 

BOYCE. — Of  paralysis,  on  the  15th  of  Sixth  mo., 
1869,  Huldah  B.  Boyce,  in  her  63d  year  ;  a  member 
of  North  Collins  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  endured 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation  many  pri- 
vations and  afflictions,  and  was  favored  to  realize 
that  He  whom  she  had  endeavored  to  serve  was  a 
stay  and  comfort  in  every  time  of  trial. 

PICKERING — At  his  residence  in  Lower  Make- 
field,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  mo., 
1869,  T.  Ellwood  Pickering,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting. 

WALKER. — Of  pneumonia,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth 
month,  1869,  Sarah  Walker,  widow  of  Asahel 
Walker,  in  her  78th  year  ;  a  member  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Sadsbury,  after  a 
solemn  meeting  held  in  the  meeting-house.  Her 
illness,  though  painful,  she  bore  with  truly  Chris- 
tian resignation,  and  her  close  was  peaceful  and 
calm. 

ROBERTS. — Suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  Eighth  month,  1869,  at  the  residence  of  her  hus- 
band Jesse  W.  Roberts,  Hannah  L.  Roberts,  in  the 
62d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Mo. 
Meeting,  Ind. 

THE  FREEDMEN. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening,  15th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  St.    All  interested  are  urged  to  attend. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ni  , 
Anne  Cooper,    }  Clerks' 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Race  St. 
Meeting-house  (1st  floor)  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Ninth  month  17th,  at  3  o'clock. 

W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 


SWARTHMOBE  COLLEGE. 

The  Committee  of  Women  to  aid  in  furnishing 
the  College  will  be  held  in  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Third- day,  13th  inst ,  at  3^  P.M. 

Annie  Cooper,  Secretary. 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth 
month  17th,  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Room,  (Race  St).  Full  attendance  desir- 
able. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  12th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"       19th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P  M. 

"    Manhasset,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Meeting- 
house on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  17th  inst.,  at  4  P.M. 

Geo.  Trdman,  Clerk. 

THE  DECAY  OF  PREJUDICE. 

The  Natural  History  of  Prejudice  of  Race 
were  no  bad  subject  for  an  author  in  search 
of  a  subject.  It  has  existed  in  all  time  and 
in  every  nation.  The  Jews  entertained  it  as 
to  all  the  nations  round  about.  The  Greeks 
as  to  all  mankind  out  of  the  narrow  limits 
occupied  by  them  and  their  colonies.  The 
Romans  against  all  peoples  they  had  not 
conquered  and  most  of  those  they  had.  The 
Franks  against  the  Gauls  whom  they  subdued, 
and  the  Normans  against  them.  The  Saxons 
against  the  Britons,  and  the  Normans  against 
the  whole  mixed  population  of  England  that 
we  lump  together  as  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
English  of-  the  last  century  had  a  modified 
scunner  at  the  Scotch,  and  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish against  the  Irish.  The  free  and  indepen- 
dent Americans  have  always  entertained  a 
lofty  contempt  for  the  negroes,  of  which  they 
have  by  no  means  as  yet  divested  themselves, 
though  we  may  hope  that  they  are  in  the 
process  of  cure.  In  almost  every  case  the 
prejudice  of  race  is  one  of  a  stronger  race 
toward  a  weaker,  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
excuse  for  oppressing  them. 

After  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout 
Europe,  though  it  gradually  mitigated  and 
modified  other  prejudices  of  men,  all  Chris- 
tian nations  held  on  to  their  prejudice  against 
the  Jews,  almost  as  a  part  of  their  religion. 
And  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
nations  in  this  particular  within  the  last  cen- 
tury is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
growth  of  true  Christianity  and  true  civiliza- 
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tion.  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasi* 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
fact.  It  has  been  brought  again  to  our  notice 
by,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  circumstance 
in  the  latter  history  of  such  prejudices,  which 
has  occurred  in  one  of  the  last  places  where 
it  might  be  looked  for.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  English  universities  were  for 
centuries  as  strict  preserves  of  Christians  of 
the  type  of  the  Established  Church  as  any 
ancient  manors  of  partridges  and  pheasants. 
It  is  but  very  recently  that  Dissenters,  includ- 
ing Catholics,  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
even  a  modified  use  of  their  advantages ;  and 
but  very  recently,  indeed,  that  such  mis- 
believers could  be  admitted  to  degrees.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  this  year  the  senior  wrang- 
ler at  Cambridge,  the  man  who  comes  out  at 
the  head  of  all  competitors  for  honors,  is  a 
Jew,  one  Mr.  Numa  Edward  Hartog !  And 
he  not  only  has  had  his  education  and  fair 
play  at  the  examinations,  but  the  usual  for- 
mula of  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was 
I  changed  so  as  to  avoid  whatever  recognition 
I  of  the  Christian  religion  it  involved  !  Truly, 
!  the  world  has  moved,  and  moved  very  fast, 
to  have  witnessed  or  produced  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this ! 

This  is  much  more  of  a  sign  of  these 
changing  times  than  the  mere  admission  of 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  to 
the  university.    The  Jews  have  worked  their 
|  way  into  Parliament,  into  the  privy  council, 
into  Downing  street,  to  the  bar,  into  knight- 
hood and  baronetcies,  though  not  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, into  the  House  of  Lords.    But  that 
they  should  be  received    to  the  academic 
shades  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  so  long 
:  monopolized  by  the  dominant  church,  is  a 
much  more  pregnant  proof  of  decaying  preju- 
I  dice.  _  The  dying  out  of  prejudices  of  this 
class  is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  growing 
\]  civilization  under  the  influences  of  a  more 
enlightened  Christianity.    It  is  a  precursor 
[  of  its  total  extinguishment  in  the  course  of 
|  time.     It  will  seem  as  strange  a  century 
hence  to  the  descendants  of  the  lately  en- 
slaved race  that  their  ancestors  and  all  of 
:  their  complexion  were  treated  as  incapable 
I  or  unworthy  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens as  to  the  Jews  of  this  day  that  all  of 
their  lineage  were  subject  to  disabilities  and 
degradations  long  since  extinct.    Or,  for  licit 
matter,  as  it  would  to  many  a  sturdy  Demo- 
i  crat  or  aristocratic  Republican  to  be  told 
|  that  they  are  descended  from  ancestors  who 
I  were  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
Hi  much  as  were  those  of  the  plantations.  Yel 
lit  is  even  so.    All  who  bear  the  appellation 
of  any  trade  or  manual  service,  or  of  any 
I  color  or  other  personal  peculiarity,  or  any 
name  implying  sonship,  as  Johnson  or  Thom- 


son, all  come  of  ancestors  who  did  not  even 
have  names  of  their  own.  But  let  them  take 
heart  of  grace.  The  premier  peer,  Earl  and 
Duke  of  England,  the  heir  of  "all  the  blood 
of  all  the  Howard,"  derives  his  blood  and  his 
name  from  a  fellow-slave  of  Garth,  the  swine- 
herd in  Ivanhoe — a  hogward — who  wore  a 
collar  riveted  round  his  neck  when  the  Con- 
queror came  into  England.  The  great  Irish 
house  of  Ormond  takes  its  family  name  from 
the  menial  office  of  butler  borne  by  an  ances- 
tor. The  Scottish  house*  of  Hay  derives  its 
name  from  a  peasant  who,  with  his  sons  and 
the  implements  of  their  toil,  held  a  bridge 
for  the  king  against  an  invading  enemy. 
And  so  of  multitudes  of  others.  In  the  light 
of  facts  like  these  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  prejudice  of  color,  which  was  but  the 
shadow  which  slavery  cast  over  the  land, 
will  vanish  with  the  dark  oppression  which 
projected  it,  and  be  but  a  half-remembered 
tradition  of  barbarism. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
GRASSES. 

Grasses,  such  as  Linnseus,  the  great  botan- 
ist, kneeled  beside,  and  praised  the  Lord  for 
having  made,  are  now  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection. They  grow  in  beauty  everywhere, 
and  the  tiniest  child  admires  their  feathery 
plumes,  their  brilliant  green,  but  cannot  ap- 
preciate their  perfect  beauty.  The  Greeks 
delighted  in  the  grass  for  its  usefulness  ;  the 
Romans  for  its  color  and  beauty.  But  both 
esteemed  it  as  the  chief  element  of  the  lovely 
landscape.  .  .  .  And  Christ  teaches  us  a  les- 
son of  faith  drawn  from  its  perishing  nature, 
saying,  "  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-mor- 
row is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much 
more  clothe  you,  O  ye,  of  little  faith  ?"' 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  grass  bears  a 
most  important  part.  The  earth  is  clothed 
with  it,  and  its  inhabitants  principally  sus- 
tained by  it.  Cattle  feed  from  its  leaves : 
birds  from  the  smaller  seeds,  men  also  upon 
the  larger  ;  none  require  to  be  told  that  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats  belong  to  the  family  of 
grasses. 

If  gathered  at  this  season,  tied  in  bunches, 
and  hung  in  a  dark  closet,  they  do  nor  en- 
tirely lose  their  green  hue,  and  make  verv 
charming  additions  to  everlasting  flowers, 
arrayed  in  bouquets  or  vases,  adding  a  grace 
and  loveliness  to  thorn,  not  their  own.  Even 
the  common  grass  of  our  door-yards,  mingled 
with  the  brilliant  flowers  of  summer,  imparts 
an  additional  charm  to  them, 

The  tall,  swoot  scouted  clover,  with  its 
feathery  fronds  of  white  flowers,  will  keep  its 
swoot  perfume  tor  months,  and  will,  if  out  and 
dried  in  large  bunches,  send  forth  its  sweet- 
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ness  in  closet,  buttery  and  cabinet,  driving 
thence  all  mustiness,  or  bad  odors.  We  have 
used  it  for  years  with  great  success.  It  also 
serves  to  perfume  linen-presses,  and  bureau- 
drawers,  giving  a  delightful  odor  to  table- 
cloths and  napkins. 

By  grasses  are  meant  all  those  plants  which 
have  a  round,  jointed,  and  hollow  stem,  sur- 
rounded at  each  joint  with  a  single  leaf,  long, 
narrow  and  pointed,  and  whose  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  chaffy  husks.  This  is  Ray's  defini- 
tion. 

This  family  is  most  numerous — embracing 
even  the  tall  bamboo  of  India — that  most  in- 
valuable grass  which  affords  building  material 
for  houses,  carriages  and  furniture  ;  and  yet 
it  is  brother  to  the  meadow  foxtail  grass,  so 
called  from  the  tufted  form  of  its  blossom. 
Our  prairies  abound  in  varieties  of  grasses  ; 
some  blossom  in  clusters,  and  are  variegated 
as  the  peacock's  plumage,  some  pinnated  and 
feathery  as  the  marabou  plume,  but  all  beau- 
tiful— exquisitely  beautiful.  We  love  the 
grasses  as  much  as  their  more  brilliant  sisters, 
the  flowers,  and  yearly  gather  large  quanti- 
ties, and  glory  in  their  grace  and  beauty,  and 
love  to  recall  Ruskin's  great  praise  of  them. 
Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow 
grass,  to  the  covering  of  the  dark  ground  by 
that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  companies  of 
those  soft,  and  countless,  and  peaceful  spears! 
All  spring  and  summer  is  in  them  ;  the  walks 
by  silent,  scented  paths,  the  rests  in  noonday 
heat,  the  joy  of  flocks  and  herds — all  these 
are  summed  up  in  those  simple  words — the 
grasses. 

The  grass  and  flowers  are  types  in  their 
passing  of  the  passing  of  human  life,  and,  in 
their  excellence,  of  the  excellence  of  human 
life ;  and  this  in  a  two-fold  way,  first,  by  their 
beneficence,  and  then,  by  their  endurance; 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  in  giving  the  seed  of 
corn,  and  in  its  beauty  under  tread  of  foot, 
and  stroke  of  scythe;  and  the  grass  of  the 
waters,  in  giving  its  freshness  for  our  rest, 
and  in  its  bending  before  the  wave. 

a>  S.  O.  I. 

WHITTIER  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  following  letter  from  John  G.  Whit- 
tier  was  read  at  the  Woman  Suffrage  Con- 
vention, at  Newport,  R.  I.: 

Amesbury,  12th,  8m o.,  1869. — My  Dear 
Friend: — I  have  received  thy  letter,  inviting 
me  to  attend  the  convention  in  behalf  of  wo- 
man's suffrage,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  25th 
inst.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  were  it  possible 
for  me  to  do  so,  the  state  of  my  health  would 
prevent  me  from  taking  such  a  part  in  the 
meeting  as  would  relieve  me  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeming  to  sanction  anything 


m  its  action  which  might  conflict  with  my 
own  views  of  duty  or  policy.    Yet  I  should  do 
myself  great  injustice  if  I  did  not  embrace 
this  occasion  to  express  my  general  sympathy 
with  the  movement.    I  have  seen  no  good 
reason  why  mothers,  wives  and  daughters 
should  not  have  the  same  rights  of  person,  pro- 
perty and  citizenship  which  fathers,  husbands 
and  brothers  have.    The  sacred  memory  of 
mother  and  sister,  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
women  of  my  own  religious  communion  who 
have   been    accustomed   to   something  like 
equality  in  rights  as  well  as  duties,  my  ex- 
perience as  a  co-worker  with  noble  and  self-  H 
sacrificing  women  as  graceful  and  helpful  inJ 
their  household  duties  as  firm  and  courageous 
in  their  public  advocacy  of  unpopular  truth,, 
the  steady  friendships  which  have  inspired  and! 
strengthened  me,  and  the  reverence  and  re- 
spect which  I  feel  for  human  nature  irrespec- 
tive of  sex,  compel  me  to  look  with  somethings 
more  than  acquiescence  on  the  efforts  you  are| 
making.    I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  not] 
able  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  the  greats 
social  and  political  change  proposed  ;  but  oi\ 
this  I  am  at  least  sure,  it  is  always  safe  to  do<; 
right,  and  the  truest  expediency  is  simple  jus-V 
tice.    I  can  understand  without  sharing  thei 
misgivings  of  those  who  fear  that,  when  thei 
vote  drops  from  woman's  hands  into  the  bal-l 
lot-box,  the  beauty  and  sentiment,  the  bloom* 
and  sweetness  of  womanhood  will  go  with  it.tj 
But  in  this  matter  it  seems  to  me  that  we  canu 
trust  nature  stronger  than  statutes  or  conven-- 
tions.    She  will  be  conservative  of  all  that* 
the  true  man  loves  and  honors  in  woman.ii 
Here  and  there  may  be  found  an  equivocal,, 
unsexed  Chevalier  D'Eon,  but  the  eternal! 
order  and  fitness  of  things  will  remain.  II 
have  no  fear  that  man  will  be  less  manly  orf 
woman  less  womanly  when  they  meet  on  terms* 
of  equality  before  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  that  the  ex-:< 
ercise  of  the  ballot  by  woman  will  prove  au 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  which  she  justly, 
complains.  It  is  her  right  as  truly  as  mine,1, 
and  when  she  asks  for  it,  it  is  something  lessr 
than  manhood  to  withhold  it.  But,  unsup-> 
ported  by  a  more  practical  education,  higheri 
aims  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibili-i 
ties  of  life,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  blessings 
in  her  hands  any  more  than  in  man's. 

With  great  respect  and  hearty  sympathy,  II 
am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittter. 


Never  shirk  your  duties, 
mean  they  may  seem  to 


however  low  and 
you.  Remember 


that  to  do  as  well  as  ever  you  can  what  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  thing  within  your  power 
to  do,  is  the  best  and  surest  preparation  for 
higher  service. 
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A  PRAYER. 

BY  Z.  PARIS. 

Mine  eyes  are  looking  unto  Thee 

With  earnest  pleading  : — 
From  love  of  self,  oh  !  set  me  free  !: — 

Thine  aid  I'm  needing  ! 
Loose,  loose,  I  pray,  the  fretting  chain 

That  brings  but  anguish  ; 
Beneath  its  weight  I'd  ne'er  again 

One  moment  languish  ! 
My  life  destroy,  and  form  anew 

One  pure  and  holy, 
That  wounding  things  I  may  review 

With  spirit  lowly  ! 
Help  me  to  bear  the  word  and  deed 

That  fall  unkindly, 
And  meekly  trust  to  Thee  to  lead 

Where  I'd  walk  blindly  ! 
Self  comes  in  such  a  guileful  dress 

That  oft  I'm  straying, 
But  closer  to  Thy  side  I  press 

While  humbly  praying  ! 
And  up  to  Thee  my  soul,  I  know, 

Indeed  is  reaching, 
When  to  Thy  precious  Word  I  go 

For  Thy  blest  teaching  ! 
And  I  know,  too,  my  feet  Thou'lt  guide 

To  Thy  fair  Heaven, 
And  set,  each  day,  myself  aside 

By  new  life  given  ! 
Ah  !  holy  is  the  peace  that  falls 

With  wondrous  power, 
When  this  sweet  promise  faith  recalls 

In  darkest  hour ! 


Selected. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  WITHIN. 
"  Around  each  earth-bound  spirit 

A  world  of  beauty  lies — 
Of  fragrant  flowers  and  golden  fruit 

Seen  by  the  spirit's  eyes. 
<{  And  music  deep  and  wondrous  sweet 

Among  those  flow'rets  moves, 
Singing  the  heavenly  melodies 

Which  the  watching  spirit  loves. 
"  A  world  of  beauty  wholly  made 

Of  man's  interior  life, 
His  holy  thoughts,  those  'fragrant  flowers' 

Which  do  not  grow  in  strife. 
"The  1  fruit,'  his  deeds  of  love  on  earth, 

That  'music  sweet/'  the  breathing' 
Of  the  immortal  soul  to  God, 

And  harmony  receiving. 

"0  ye  who  tread  God's  beauteous  earth, 

And  dwell  before  His  face, 
0  ye  are  building  day  by  day 

Your  own  abiding  place, 
"  Your  words  of  love,  your  gentlest  thoughts, 

Your  slightest  acts  are  there — 
And  the  breath  of  life  which  all  must  breathe 

Is  the  answer  unto  prayer. 
"Then  fill  your  hearts  with  heavenly  thoughts, 

Your  lives  with  deeds  of  love, 
And  beautiful  beyond  compare 

They'll  bloom  for  you  above. 
"Thus  may  ye  build  a  world  of  light, 

Of  wondrous  sights  and  sounds, 

Where,  'mid  the  joys  which  angels  know, 
The  peace  of  God  abounds." 


From  Public  Ledger. 
HISTORY  OF  A  WINDOW  PANE. 

Glaspboro',  N.  J.,  Aug.  30th. 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  chief  producers  of 
glass  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  is 
attracted  there  by  the  abundance  of  sand  and 
fuel,  so  that  glass  factories  are  dotted  all  over 
South  and  West  Jersey — at  Glassboro',  Clay- 
ton, Jackson,  Waterford,  Winslow,  Williams- 
town,  Malaga,  Millville,  Salem,  Bridgton  and 
other  places — and  their  product  is  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  Fine  white  sand,  the 
silica  of  glass,  is  found  in  profusion  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  pine  forests  furnish  the  fuel. 
These  attract  the  manufacture,  which  em- 
ploys a  large  capital  and  requires  the  indus- 
try of  a  considerable  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. Some  of  the  factories  devote  themselves 
to  flint  glass  and  hollow-ware,  but  about  one- 
half  make  window  glass,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  novel  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
requires  great  skill  and  care. 

The  furnace  to  melt  the  glass  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  a  glass-house.  It  has  to  with- 
stand the  intensest  heat,  diffuse  it  equally  in 
all  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  these 
results  with  the  least  fuel.  Coal  and  wood 
are  dear  now,  and  their  cost  to  a  concern 
where  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  and  cords  of 
wood  are  thrown  into  the  furnaces  during  a 
single  season,  is  a  considerable  item.  The 
utmost  care  has  therefore  to  be  used  in  pro- 
portioning the  furnace,  and  one  when  built, 
although  not  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  is 
frequently  valued,  owing  to  the  costly 
character  of  the  materials,  at  $1000.  Fire  is 
placed  at  both  ends,  the  pots  containing  the 
molten  glass  being  in  two  rows  between,  ami 
so  arranged  that  each  pot  is  in  convenient 
proximity  to  an  aperture  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  called  the  "  ring-hole,"  through 
which  the  glass  blower  gets  his  supply  of 
glass.  It  requires  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  to  get  the  furnace  heated  up  to  a  suf- 
ficiently high  temperature  to  melt  the  glass ; 
so  that  the  fire  never  goes  out,  weekday  or 
Sunday,  until  the  furnace  is  burned  to  a  shell 
and  will  stand  it  no  longer.  The  ]'<>ts  in 
which  the  glass  is  melted  have  to  be  con- 
structed with  even  more  care  than  the  fur- 
nace.  They  are  large  high  tubs,  made  of  im- 
ported clay,  and  so  much  labor  is  bestowed 
on  them  that  each  is  valued  at  from  $40  to 

$50.  No  lady  lakes  more  care  with  her  com- 
plexioo  than  is  bestowed  on  ono  of  these  cru- 
cibles. The  clay  is  kneaded  Tor  weeks,  the 
kneader  dancing  a  hornpipe  over  it  with  his 
bare  feet  in  a  huge  trough.  Then  the  cruci- 
ble is  slowly  built  in  a  mould,  little  pinches 
of  clay  being  placed  one  niter  another  to- 
gether) by  hand.  Tluis.  slowly  and  laborious- 
ly, the  pot  is  built,  equal  care  being  taken  in 
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drying  it.  The  least  flaw,  the  smallest  parti- 
cle of  foreign  substance,  a  cold  blast  of  air,  or 
too  great  a  drought  in  certain  stages  of  the 
fire,  will  break  a  pot,  and  cause  it  and  its 
valuable  contents  to  be  lost.  A  glass-melt- 
ing crucible  is  thus  a  frail  commodity  and  is 
subject  to  so  many  disasters  that  it  seldom 
lives  more  than  four  weeks.  Then  it  has  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  fire  and  a  new  one  put  in  ; 
one  of  the  hottest  and  most  disagreeable  jobs 
the  men  can  perform. 

Glass  is  a  mixture  of  silica  and  an  alkali. 
Soda  is  the  alkali,  and  lime  is  added  as  a  flux. 
The  component  parts  of  the  mixture  used  to 
make  window  glass,  are  100  parts  of  sand 
(silica)  32  of  soda  and  30  of  lime.  These  are 
carefully  sifted  to  remove  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  the  sand  is  previously  dried  in 
ovens  to  expel  the  moisture.  Other  ingredi- 
ents are  used,  and  the  component  parts  vary 
somewhat,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
glass  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and  occasion- 
ally a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  added  to  as- 
sist the  melting.  This  mixture,  although  a 
fine  powder  when  put  into  the  furnace,  loses 
nearlv  half  its  bulk  in  melting,  so  that  the 
pots  have  to  be  replenished.  Some  thirteen 
hours  are  consumed  in  melting,  during  which 
the  furnace  is  forced  to  the  highest  possible 
heat. 

When  the  melt  is  finished,  the  furnace  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  glass-blowers  being 
summoned  they  begin  work  when  the  glass 
cools  to  the  consistency  of  stiff  molasses. 
Their  operations  are  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  manufacture.  With  scarcely  any  cloth- 
ing on,  perspiring  in  streams,  scorched  and 
grimed,  they  and  their  attendants  flit  about 
with  huge  boulders  of  red-hot  glass ;  yet, 
whilst  they  are  crowded  together  in  a  small 
space,  they  are  so  well  drilled  that  burns  are 
rare. 

Each  glass  blower  has  an  attendant  who 
assists  him,  and  the  chief  instrument  is  a 
hollow  iron  tube,  or  blow-pipe,  about  five  feet 
long.  Upon  this  tube  a  ball  of  hot  glass  is 
gathered,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
it  is  heated  until  the  heat  is  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  mass.  Then  it  is  rolled 
in  a  hollow  basin  of  wood  or  iron,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  glass-blower  at 
the  same  time  blowing  through  his  pipe  until 
it  gradually  assumes  the  shape,  first  of  a  pear, 
and  afterwards  of  a  demijohn  with  a  very 
thick  bottom.  Then  it  is  heated  again  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  blower  swings  it  in  a  pit,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  through  the  pipe. 
This  combined  swinging  and  blowing  opera- 
tion gradually  lengthens  the  demijohn  into  a 
long,  hollow  cylinder,  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, dome-shaped  at  the  lower  end.  When  it 
has  grown  long  enough  the  dome-shaped  end 


is  again  put  into  the  furnace,  the  glass-blowe 
constantly  turning  and  blowing  it,  until  firm) 
ly  he  blows  a  hole  through  the  extreme  end 
and  the  cylinder  being  again  swung  in  th 
pit,  the  soft,  hot  glass  at  the  end  opens  out  s 
as  to  produce  a  complete  cylinder  with  straigh 
sides,  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  work  i 
then  complete,  and  the  pipes  being  detache* 
by  the  touch  of  a  cold  iron,  and  the  pear 
shaped  head  cracked  off  by  winding  aroun« 
it  a  string  of  hot  glass,  the  cylinder  is  read} 
to  be  flattened  out  into  a  plate.  Whilst  thi 
blowing  is  going  on  the  greatest  care  has  I 
be  taken  with  the  furnace.  All  the  draught 
are  shut  off,  and  the  fuel  used  in  small  stick 
of  wood  previously  dried  in  a  kiln.  This  ear- 
is  necessary  to  prevent  cinders  and  motes  fly! 
ing  about,  for  they  get  into  the  glass  and  ma 
its  symmetry. 

Before  the  ends  of  these  cylinders  ar< 
opened  out,  the  dome-shape  above  referred  to 
is  in  the  form  of  the  vase  so  much  prized  b; 
ladies  for  covering  over  wax  flowers  an« 
fruits,  and  other  similar  frailties,  and  whicl 
dealers  endeavor  to  make  purchasers  believ 
are  very  costly,  but  which  manufacturer 
know  are  no  more  expensive  than  ordinar 
glass.  The  skill  of  a  glass-blower  is  showi 
in  the  formation  of  these  cylinders  by  th 
straightness  of  the  sides  and  their  uniforn 
thickness.  Some  workmen  attain  wonderfu 
skill,  and  can  produce  work  as  accurate  as  i 
it  were  moulded.  After  the  cylinder  is  cool 
a  hot  iron  passed  quickly  through  it  length 
wise  produces  a  long  straight  crack,  and  it  i 
ready  to  be  flattened  out  into  a  plate,  and 
annealed.  During  all  these  operations,  copi 
ous  streams  of  water  are  poured  over  all  th< 
tools  used,  to  keep  them  comparatively  cool 
although  even  when  used  they  are  too  hot  foi 
the  uninitiated  to  touch. 

The  glass-blower,  by  keeping  them  and  hi 
hands  constantly  wet,  can  handle  them  ;  aim 
whilst  a  man  in  ordinary  condition  cannot  g< 
near  the  furnace,  these  men,  protected  by  th 
profuse  perspiration  that  stands  in  big  drop, 
on  their  faces,  can  poke  their  heads  alnios 
into  the  fire.  For  such  hot  and  distasteful 
but,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  work,  th 
glass-blowers  are  paid  according  to  the  quali 
ty  and  amount  of  work  produced,  and  get  at 
average  of  $125  a  month,  whilst  their  atten 
dants  receive  about  $60  a  month. 

The  flattening  of  the  hollow  cylinder  i 
produced  in  a  series  of  furnaces,  none  of  t  hen 
heated,  however,  to  as  great  heat  as  the  melt 
ing  furnace.  The  cylinder  is  put  into  the  firs 
of  these  on  a  flat  stone  with  the  crack  upj 
wards.  The  heat  soon  causes  the  glass  I 
soften  and  unfold,  in  which  an  attendant  witt" 
a  rod  .assists  it,  taking  care  that  the  edge; 
shall  not  curl  up.  By  a  system  of  machineri 
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;  he  flat  stone  bearing  the  opening  cylinder  is 
|  hen  passed  along  to  another  attendant,  who 
smooths  it  out  into  a  perfectly  flat  plate.  The 
tlass  sheet  is  ironed  out  exactly  as  a  laundress 
would  iron  out  a  linen  sheet,  excepting  that 
n  this  case  the  iron  is  a  smooth  block  of 
wood.     Being  completely  flattened  into  a 
[smooth  plate,  measuring  four  or  five  feet 
square,  the  glass  is  then  annealed.    Glass  is 
so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  to  prevent 
ts  being  extremely  brittle  and  liable  to  break 
it  the  least  jar,  it  has  to  be  cooled  very 
gradually,  and  this  is  done  by  passing  it 
h rough  a  series  of  ovens,  of  gradually  de- 
creasing heat,  until  the  glass  is  brought  out 
nto  the  ^pen  air,  this  annealing  process  oc- 
cupying many  hours.    The  sheets  are  then 
jut  by  diamonds  into  the  various  sized  win- 
low  "panes  desired  ;  glass  cutting  being  a 
separate  branch  of  industry,  requiring  much 
skill  and  being  proportionately  well  paid. 
The  window  panes  are  then  boxed  up,  care- 
ully  packed  in  straw,  marked  "This  side  up 
vith  care,"  and  shipped  to  market. 


Slander  is  the  revenge  of  a  coward — dis- 
simulation is  his  defence. — Adventurer. 


PROGRESS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE — HOW  MAY  IT 
BE  PROMOTED? 
BY  A.  M.  POWELL. 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Nero  York  Fruit  Grower's 
Club,  in  Horticultural  Ball,  July  22d,  1869. 

One  who  has  never  turned  back  to  look 
>ver  the  old  authorities  on  the  subject  of  fruit 
culture  will  doutless  be  surprised  to  find  how 
indent  in  origin  are  nearly  all  of  our  present 
choicest  varieties  of  fruit,  and  many  of  our 
nost  approved  methods  of  culture  as  well. 
Che  chief  difference  between  then  and  now  is 
hat  the  knowledge  requisite  to  successful 
ruit  culture  is  more  widely  diffused  among 
he  people.  The  luxury  of  choice  pears, 
j rapes,  peaches,  strawberries  and  other  fruits 
8  not  now  so  much  confined  to  the  wealthy 
ew.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
Indent  and  modern  days  in  relation  to  all 
cientific  knowledge.  Education  is  not 
LS  much  superior  now  as  it  is  more  general. 
>ut  in  popular,  successful  fruit  culture  we 
ire  still  quite  too  backward.  We  have 
carcely  taken  more  than  the  first  step  in  the 
lirection  of  the  progress  which  the  undevol- 
'ped  resources  of  our  soil  and  latitude  invite. 

Without  attempting  to  give  technical  in- 
truction  in  detail,  J  incline  to  say  a  few 
vords  which  may  servo  somewhat  as  a  stimu- 
ant  to  a  still  more  general  cultivation  and 
Lse  of  fruits.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  lew 
dio  are  possessed  of  abundant  means  will 
lave  greenhouses  and  highly  cultivated  gar- 


dens. But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
masses  of  the  people  should  not  also  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  delicious  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  apples,  grapes,  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  at  less  cost  than 
they  now  pay  for  other  les3  inviting,  and,  in 
manycases,  unwholesome  food.  It  is  amazing 
that  in  this  day  of  cheap  agricultural  and 
horticultural  books  and  journals,  of  Farmers' 
Clubs,  and  Fruit-growers'  Societies,  with  so 
many  sources  of  information,  that  even  in  the 
country,  among  the  owners*and  occupants  of 
the  land,  good  fresh  fruit,  as  a  part  of  the 
table-food,  is  exceptional,  and  in  very  many, 
if  not  a  majority  of  farmers'  families,  alto- 
gether unknown  !  With  a  little  forethought, 
intelligent  observation  and  common  sense, 
any  one  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  even  a 
small  door-yard  can  have  at  least  a 'few  good 
Seckel  and  Bartlett  pears,  a  few  vines  of  Con- 
cord, Delaware  or  Isabella  grapes,  some  straw- 
berries, currants  and  blackberries  in  their  sea- 
son. Visit  the  farmhouses  of  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  West  this  third  week  in 
July,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  instead  of 
finding,  as  you  should,  a  supply  of  the  later 
strawberries  and  cherries,  of  improved  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  you  will  see  either 
no  fruit  at  all  on  their  tables,  or  only  such  as 
they  have  been  able  to  glean,  wild  and  un- 
cultivated, from  the  vines  and  bushes  of  their 
fields  and  woods.  Here  in  this  city  ar^  thou- 
sands of  people  who  never  think  of  using 
good  fruit  as  a  part  of  their  food.  They  can- 
not, at  present  retail  prices,  afford  to  do  so  if 
they  desired  it. 

It  is  true  there  is,  compared  with  even  a 
few  years  ago,  a  greatly  awakened  interest  in 
fruit  growing.  The  large  prices  obtained  by 
some  fruit-growers  for  superior  fruit  serve  as 
a  stimulant  to  many  to  plant  trees  and  vines. 
But  this  increased  planting  is  much  of  itdone 
after  the  old  slipshod,  shiftless  plan  of  general 
farming,  and  done  in  that  way  of  course  it 
adds  little  to  the  supply  of  really  good  fruit. 
Said  a  friend,  a  nurseryman,  to  me  one  day, 
"  Why  do  you  not  cultivate  trees  and  vines 
for  sale,  instead  of  pears,  grapes  and  raspber- 
ries? You  will  find  it  quite  as  profitable 
and  much  less  care  and  trouble  than  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit."  He  added  :  "  Why, 
I  have  customers  among  farmers  in  this  com- 
munity"— naming  some  <d'  them — "  who  co me 
to  me  regularly  every  spring  or  autumn  tor 
a  fresh  supply  of  trees  or  vines  to  replace 
those  of  the  previous  year's  planting."  "The 
demand,"  he  thought,  "  would  he  likely  to 
continue  good  for  a  long  time."  He  would 
explain  to  the  purchasers  how  the  tree  or 
vine  Should  be  set  out  and  taken  eare  of;  hut 
once  planted  out,  probably  in  stinted  holes, 
that  was  very  often  the  end  of  the  care,  and 
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presently  the  end  of  the  trees  and  vines,  and 
of  the  prospect  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
for  a  supply  of  good  fruit.  No  young  man's 
or  young  woman's  education  should  be  con- 
sidered complete  who,  especially  living  in  the 
country,  or  having  a  village  lot,  has  not  been 
carefully  taught  how  to  transplant  and  train 
a  tree  or  vine.  Choice  fruits  will  not  grow 
bap-hazard,  and  can  only  be  had  anywhere 
by  intelligent,  painstaking  toil.  • 

Fruit  culture  in  this  country  is  to  become 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  commercial  in- 
terest. As  in  other  kinds  of  business,  many 
who  have  tried  it  have  failed,  and  yet  many 
more  doubtless  will  tail.  There  is,  as  is  fre- 
quently said  here  in  answer  to  inquirers,  no 
general  rule  applicable  to  all  localities  as  to 
varieties.  There  is  the  one  general  rule  as 
to  careful  cultivation  which  holds  good 
everywhere.  Experience  must  be  the  first 
teacher  as  to  varieties  in  given  places.  If 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  honest  nur- 
serymen can  be  made  available,  very  well. 
The  supply  of  fruit  in  the  market  increases, 
but  the  supply  of  really  choice  fruit  is  never, 
or  rarely  even  now,  equal  to  the  demand. 

We  still  want  not  only  a  greater  diffusion 
of  intelligence  concerning  varieties  of  fruit 
and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  but  also 
there  is  great  need  among  the  people  of  both 
the  country  and  the  city  of  education  as  to 
the  use  of  fruit  as  food.  All  are  fond  of  good 
fruit,  but  outside  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  families,  as  compared  with  the 
whole,  fruit  rarely  appears  on  the  tables  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  meal.  If  at  all,  it  is  gen- 
erally counted  as  a  special  luxury  or  dessert, 
to  be  tasted  merely,  not  fully  and  rationally 
enjoyed  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  other 
food  has  already  been  taken.  More  frequently, 
and  still  more  mischievously,  fruit  is  taken 
"  between  meals,"  and  at  unseasonable  and 
irregular  intervals.  During  the  hot  months 
particularly,  there  are  thousands  of  families 
in  this  city,  as  well  as  among  farmers,  wherein 
fruit  never  enters  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
diet,  whose  health  and  comfort  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  banishing  meat,  except 
perhaps,  once  a  week,  from  their  tables,  and 
supplying  instead  wholesome  fruits.  These 
fruits  ought  to  be,  might  be,  and  by-and-by 
will  be  supplied  at  least  at  no  greater  cost 
than  meat.  But  physicians,  and  all  who  can 
reach  the  ears  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
health,  must  help  the  formation  of  the  habit 
of  relying  more  upon  fruit  as  part  of  a  legiti- 
mate, nourishing  diet.  Meanwhile  every  one 
who  causes  two  first-rate  pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  strawberries,  or  blackberries  to  grow 
where  but  one  poor  one,  or  none  at  all,  grew 
before,  is  a  true  public  benefactor. — JV.  Y. 
Times. 


PROFESSOR  OF  UNIVERSAL  SCIENCE. 

A  story,  of  the  Professor  of  Universal  Scil 
ence,  illustrating  the  different  interpretation 
which  may  be  put  upon  the  same  facts,  wi 
once  heard  told,  at  a  meeting  of  the  West 
moreland  Classis,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Con 
rad.  This,  we  think,  may  be  given  to  th< 
public,  without  detriment  to  the  memory  o 
the  quaint,  genial,  humble,  yet  penetrating 
spirit  of  that  singularly  modest,  but  trulj 
worthy  man — now  gone  to  his  eternal  resij 
His  labors  will  live  after  him. 

It  happened  once  that  the  ambassador  o\ 
the  English  government  at  one  of  the  court 
of  Southern  Europe,  was  a  somewhat  boast 
ful  man.  And  over  his  wine  at  a  royal  din  j 
ner,  where  some  of  the  most  distinguish^ 
members  of  the  University  were  present,  hii 
thoughtlessly  informed  them,  that  in  his  coun 
try  they  had  what  far  exceeded  them  all,  : 
Professor  of  Universal  Science. 

The  learned  dignitaries  present  expressed 
their  surprise ;  and  one  desired  letters  of  in| 
trod ucti on  from  the  ambassador  to  his  hom*j 
government,  in  order  that  he  might  be  abll 
to  find  and  meet  such  a  wonder  as  Prof.  UeJ 
Science.  These  could  not  be  refused.  Bu| 
by  the  first  post,  the  English  boaster  had  sen! 
dispatches  in  advance  to  his  friends  at  homil 
of  what  had  transpired  ;  and  requesting  theml 
for  the  honor  of  the  government,  to  save  hii 
boast  from  humiliation  and  shame. 

When  the  Southern  Professor  arrived  a| 
London,  he  was  at  once  received  with  marki 
of  distinction  ;  and  thence,  sent  to  the  Unij 
versity.    There,  to  his  great  regret,  he  fount] 
that  the  Prof,  of  Un.  Science  had  gone  ti 
Edinburg.    Nothing  daunted  in  his  laudabif 
search  after  knowledge  under  difficulties,  hll 
determined  on  following  him  to  the  Univeil 
sity  in   that  city.    Reaching  Edinburg,  h,| 
learned  that  the  distinguished  Prof,  had  ju&f 
betook  himself  to  Dublin  ;  and  thither  alsj 
he  followed  him. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  the  faculty  haJ 
been  notified  of  his  coming,  and  had  corJ 
vened  for  consultation.  In  the  midst  of  the) J 
trouble  to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  a  on<l 
eyed  butcher  heard  of  their  distress,  and  vo  | 
unteered  to  act  the  part  of  the  Prof.  Un.  Sea 
ence.  So,  assuming  the  gown  and  wig,  he  we  J 
seated  in  the  professional  chair  when  the  di:| 
tinguished  stranger  arrived. 

Introduced  into  the  long  hall,  at  the  farthefl 
end  of  which  the  robed  Prof,  sat  in  dignitr! 
the  learned  foreigner  made  a  profound  bowl 
to  which  the  Universal  Prof,  deigned  to  makfl 
a  proper  acknowledgment.  The  attendant 
withdrew,  in  order  to  escape  what  shani! 
might  follow,  and  left  the  great  men  tJ 
gether. 

Holding  up  grapes  and  oranges,  the  fruil 
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of  his  clime,  the  stranger  laid  them  as  an  offer- 
ing before  the  acting  Prof.  Without  chang- 
ing a  word,  he  drew  a  crust  of  bread  from  his 
pocket,  and  held  it  up  before  the  gazing  for- 
eigner. The  latter  then  held  up  one  finger ; 
the  one-eyed  butcher  held  up  two  fingers. 
The  stranger,  with  expressions  of  admiration, 
next  held  up  three  fingers  ;  and  the  butcher, 
without  further  ado,  held  up  his  clenched  fist. 
Standing  for  a  while  in  mute  astonishment 
and  wonder,  adding  nothing  more,  the  for- 
eigner at  length  withdrew. 

Outside,  the  officials  in  great  excitement  to 
know  what  had  happened,  received  him. 
Having  asked  him  his  opinion,  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  highest  terms,  praising  the 
wonderful  wisdom  of  their  Professor  of  Uni- 
versal Science.  Now  was  their  turn  for  won- 
der; and  they  inquired  further  about  the  in- 
terview, an  account  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
give. 

"  I  offered  him  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tropics; 

I lie  understands  me  at  once  and  tells  me  bread 

lis  after  all  the  staff  of  life,  and  he  is  satisfied 

!  with  a  dry  crust. 

"  I  next  tell  him,  by  signs,  the  universal 
language,  that  these  gifts  are  all  from  God, 

>  holding  up  one  finger;  he  replies  promptly 
without  a  word,  but  only  holding  up  two  fing- 
srs,  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  two  natures  ! 

h  "  I  then  go  to  the  root  of  all  Science,  and 
tell  him,  by  the  sign  of  three  fingers,  that 
this  God  is  in  final  revelation,  Trinity ;  to 

I  which  he  answers,  closing  his  hand,  that  this 

|  Trinity,  holds  in  Unity. 

I  Satisfied  beyond  measure  at  the  favorable 
•burn  the  affair  had  taken,  they  send  the  stran- 
ber  to  his  lodgings,  and  joyfully  go  in  quick- 
jjly  to  see  their  friend  and  deliverer  the 
butcher. 

1  Him  they  found  in  a  towering  rage ;  and 
.soon  learned  the  cause.  "He  began  by 
;  boasting  of  his  good  things  of  the  South  ;  but 
[  told  him  I  didn't  care  for  them,  as  we  had 
J  bread  to  eat  here  in  England. 
I  "  At  that,  he  pointed  with  one  finger  to  my 
I  one  eye;  and  I,  putting  up  two  fingers,  tell 
I  him  my  one  is  as  good  as  his  two.  Then  he 
I  frays,  sticking  up  three  fingers,  that  we  have 
J  only  three  eyes  between  us.  As  I  could  stand 
Jthe  insult  no  longer,  I  drew  my  fist  at  him — 
fcnd  he  left  without  another  word." 

With  such  a  difference  of  conclusion,  from 
Jthe  same  given  facts,  we  see  how  possible  it  is 
J  for  men  to  differ  aBout  the  plainest  common 
•  truths. — Reformed  Church  Messenger. 

1 1 

A  Sunshine  and  Clouds. — Ah,  this  beauti- 
Jful  world  !  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
ISometimes  it  is  ad  sunshine  and  gladness, 
land  heaven  itself  lies  not  far  off,  and  then  it 
J  suddenly  changes,  and  is  dark  and  sorrowful 


and  the  clouds  shut  out  the  day.  In  the 
lives  of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright 
days  like  this,  when  we  feel  as  if  we  could 
take  the  great  world  in  our  arms.  Then 
come  gloomy  hours,  when  the  fire  will  not 
burn  on  our  hearths,  and  all  without  and 
within  is  dismal,  cold  and  dark.  Believe  me, 
every  heart  has  its  secret  sorrows,  which  the 
world  knows  not,  and  ofttimes  we  call  a  man 
cold  when  he  is  only  sad. — Longfellow. 


A  GREAT  DISTINCTION. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  in  one  of  his 
sermons :  "  I  love  goodness  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  hate  badness."  A  noble  senti- 
ment. But,  ah,  how  often  it  is  not  true,  even 
among  Christians.  The  belligerent  element 
seems  to  be  most  developed.  It  is  the  church, 
militant,  the  church  hating  badness,  rather 
than  the  church  with  serene  brow,  loving  and 
cultivating  goodness.  It  is  the  church  hunt- 
ing down  heresy,  rather  than  the  church  glad- 
ly recognizing  orthodoxy.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
when  a  man  is  more  inclined  to  discover 
spots  in  the  sun,  than  to  admire  its  glorious 
shining.  Too  often,  we  fear,  preaching  as- 
sumes a  controversial,  disputatious  tone.  It 
is  more  an  opposition  to  error  than  an  exhibi- 
tion of  truth.  But  he  who  is  so  enamored 
of  truth  and  goodness,  that  he  continually 
holds  them  up  in  all  their  beauty  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  lover,  does  more  to  destroy 
error  and  evil  than  by  an  unceasing  play  of 
redhot  polemics. 

Twenty  years  ago  Nantucket  harbor  was 
frozen  over  nearly  all  winter.  All  the  coal 
in  store  had  been  burned,  and  there  was  much 
suffering  from  want  of  fuel.  Even  the  fences 
had  been  torn  down  and  burned  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  supply  of  wood.  To  the  great  de- 
light of  the  townspeople  the  ice  broke  up  one 
fine  morning,  and  a* schooner  laden  with  coal 
was  seen  approaching.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement, and  before  the  craft  was  moored  a 
coal  dealer  boarded  her  and  eagerly  addressed 
the  honest  Quaker  skipper,  Captain  Gifford. 
"  Well,  cap'en,"  said  he,  "  you've  about  hit  it 
this  cruise.  I  guess  I'll  hev  to  take  y'ur  hull 
cargo.  S'pose  you'll  want  more'n  the  usual 
$7  a  ton.  Wall,  I  like  to  do  the  squar  thing 
by  a  friend,  and  I'll  give  you  $12  a  ton  fbf 
it."  M  Friend,"  said  Captain  Gifford,  "thee 
can  have  a  ton  of  my  coal  if  thee  likes  for  $8, 
but  only  one  ton  ;  all  may  have  a  chance." 
Just  then  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  place 
joined  them,  saying;  "1  want  ten  Ions  of 
your  coal  at  your  own  price — name  it.  I 
have  suffered  enough  for  once."  Ele  received 
the  same  answer,  and  so  did  all — our  ton  for 
each  family — $ti  the  price  for  each  ton.  No 
love  of  gain,  no  solicitation,  no  regard  for 
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individuals,  could  move  honest  Captain  Gif- 

ford.   Who  would  do  thus  now  ? — Ex.  Paper. 

— ■  <«>  ■  — 
44  With  patient  heart,  thy  course  of  duty  run, 
God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done, 
But  thou  wouldst  do  thyself,  if  thou  couldst  only 
see 

The  end  of  all  lie  does  as  well  as  He." 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord." 

Open  the  shutters  of  your  dark  chamber, 
and  let  these  three  ineffable  rays  beam  in  : 
God  is  perfect  in  knowledge;  he  knows  what 
is  best  for  you.    God  is  perfect  in  power ;  he 
is  able  to  do  what  is  best  for  you.    God  is 
love,  and  the  heavens  will  fall  before  he  harms 
a  hair  of  his  children's  heads.  Now  put  these 
three  rays  together,  and  they  form  this  blessed 
pencil  of  light :  He  hath  done  all  things  well  ! 
"  To  have  each  day  the  things  I  wish, 
Lord  !  seemeth  best  to  me  ! 
But  not  to  have  some  things  I  wish, 
Lord  !  seemeth  best  to  Thee. 
44  Henceforth  then  let  Thy  will  be  done  ! 
Though  mine,  0  God,  be  crossed ; 
'Tis  good  to  see  my  plans  o'erthrown, 
Myself  in  Thee  all  lost!" 

"  It  is  true  that  men  do  not  know  how  to 
value  health  till  they  lose  it."  It  is  the  same 
with  wealth.  One  says,  "  Sir,  I  have  not 
always  been  as  you  see  me  now.  I  have 
been  in  better  circumstancee."  Perhaps  so; 
but  I  do  not  consider,  madam,  that  you  were 
in  better  circumstances,  because  you  once 
wTore  silk  and  now  you  wear  calico.  Pride 
and  vanity  dressed  in  silk,  are  not  half  so 
prosperous  as  meekness  and  gentleness 
dressed  in  the  plainest  garb,  yea,  in  sack- 
cloth." 


ITEMS. 
The  Fourth  of  July  occurs  on  Sunday  whenever 
the  Dominical,  or  Sunday  letter  for  July  happens 
to  be  C,  which  takes  place  on  the  second,  eighth, 
thirteenth  and  nineteenth  years  of  each  solar  cycle. 
This  cycle  is  a  period  of  28  years,  during  which  the 
days  of  the  month  of  each  year  return  to  the  same 
days  of  the  week  as  in  a  corresponding  year  of  a 
preceding  cycle,  and  the  same  connection  is  observed 
between  the  changes  of  the  day  of  the  week,  in 
passing  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  is  true  that 
the  same  day  of  the  month  falls  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week  four  times  during  this  cycle,  but  the 
same  regular  succession  is  not  preserved  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  Hence  the  entire  period  of  twen- 
ty-eight years  is  required  to  regulate  the  calendar. 
The  Fourth  of  July  then  falls  on  Sunday  in  1869, 
1875,  1880  and  1886.    A  new  cycle  commences  in 

1896,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  falls  on  Sunday  in 

1897,  1903,  1908  and  1914. 

A  man,  less  heavy  than  the  horse,  has  a  greater 
relative  muscular  power.  The  dog,  less  heavy  than 
"man,  drags  a  comparatively  heavier  burden.  In- 
sects, as  their  weight  grows  less  and  less,  are  able 
to  drag  more  and  more.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  muscular  force  of  living  creatures  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  mass. — Bulletin. 

Commissioner  Wilson  of  the  General  Land  Office, 


has  just  received  from  the  Surveyor-General's  office 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  marble  recently  discovered  by  the  Leavenworth 
Coal  Company  in  shafting  for  coal  on  their  tract  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Res- 
ervation. The  bed  from  which  the  specimen  was 
taken  lies  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  the  stratum  is  over  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  marble  is  dolomitic  silicate  of  mngnesi", 
a  composition  more  durable  than  Italian  marble. 
The  specimen  received  is  polished  on  one  side, 
showing  small  crystals  of  pearl-spar,  while  some 
of  the  markings  have  the  appearance  of  white  clouds. 

Creosote  as  Fuel. — The  London  Daily  News 
says:  "For  a  long  time  past  creosote  has  been 
almost  a  drug  in  the  market,  the  demand  for 
it  for  the  chief  purpose  to  which  it  had  been 
previously  applied,  viz. :  as  a  preservative  of 
timber,  having  almost  ceased  with  the  completion 
of  the  great  railways,  and  the  depression  in  the 
railway  interest,  which  has  of  late  years  prevented 
the  further  development  of  that  branch  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  gas  companies  have  been 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it  on  any  terms,  and  that  which 
had  for  some  years  been  a  valuable  refuse  of  gas 
manufacture  became  almost  worthless.  Its  appli- 
cation for  heating  purposes,  for  which  it  seems 
admirably  adapted,  will,  however,  probably  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  value  which  the  causes  referred 
to  have  temporarily  disturbed,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduce  a  fuel  which,  where  a  very  extreme 
temperature  is  required,  promises  largely  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  coal.  At  Mr.  Schwartz's  sugar- 
refinery  on  Pelham  street,  Spitalfields,  more  than 
one  thousand  gallons  of  creosote  oil  are  daily  con- 
sumed in  heating  his  two  furnaces,  which  are  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  horse  power,  and  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  most  successful  experiment.  According 
to  his  calculation,  two  hundred  and  twenty  gallons 
of  oil — the  cost  of  which  is  one  penny  a  gallon — 
equal  in  heating  power  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal,  and  one  pound  of  oil,  will  evaporate  thirteen 
pounds  of  water,  whereas  one  pound  of  coal  will 
evaporate  only  seven  pounds  of  water. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  swim  in  oil.  The  question 
was  practically  solved  the  other  day  bv  a  workman 
employed  in  an  oil  manufactory  at  Nice,  who  fell 
into  a  tank  of  olive  oil  nine  feet  deep.  He  was  an 
expert  shimmer,  but  he  went  to  the  bottom  like  a 
plummet,  and  was  only  saved  from  drowning  by 
the  timely  aid  of  a  comrade.  Oil  is  too  light  to 
swim  in  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  buoyant,  and  does  not 
offer  the  resistance  necessary  to  keep  a  man  afloat. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  knowing  that  if  a 
bath  in  oil  offers  dangers  to  the  swimmers,  there 
are  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  of  valuable  use  ; 
for  it  is  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  serious  burns. 
A  German  ballet- girl,  whose  dress  had  caught  fire, 
and  who  had  been  horribly  burned  in  consequence, 
was  put  in  a  bath  full  of  oil  by  the  chief  physician 
of  the  Leipsic  hospital.  She  was  suffering  atrocious 
agonies  ;  but  the  oil  caused  her  pains  to  cease  al-  j 
most  immediately.  She  remained  in  the  bath  nine 
days  and  nights,  the  oil  being  renewed  five  times 
during  that  period,  and  her  burns  were  then  so  far 
healed  that  she  could  be  taken  out  without  pain  or 
danger.  Three  weeks  after  she  had  completely  re-  I 
covered.  This  is  an  admirable  form  of  cure,  be- 
cause it  suppresses  the  intolerable  tortures  which 
do  more  to  kill  the  victims  by  fire  than  the  actual 
gravity  of  the  wounds.  Unfortunately,  like  most 
good  things  in  life,  it  is  a  remedy  beyond  the  reach 
of  small  purses. — Ex.  Paper. 
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LETTER  FROM  SARAH  L.  GRUBB  TO   . 

Falmouth,  Eleventh  month  21st,  1801. 
For  several  days  past  thou  hast  been  my 

.  companion  in  meetings  and  out  of  meetings; 
yea,  a  sweet  sense  of  the  cleanness  of  thy 
spirit  has  covered  mine,  so  that  I  thought  it 
no  harm  to  tell  thee  so,  with  a  salutation  of 
heavenly  love  in  that  light  which  triumphs 
over  death,  which  is  precious,  being  begotten 
of  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  the 
never-failing  source  of  sufficiency  to  the  wait- 
ing soul;  such  I  believe  thine  is,  therefore 
trust  thou  in  the  Lord  thy  God  for  ever.  No 
doubt  thy  trials  are  many  ;  the  faithful  among 

i  you  must  often  be  plunged  as  into  the  deeps ; 
but  there  is  a  power  which  is  "  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters  ;"  this  can  enable  you 
to  stand,  as  with  the  ark  of  the  testimony  upon 
your  shoulders,  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  the 
appointed  time,  and  to  bring  up  stones  of  me- 
morial from  thence:  this  has,  no  doubt,  from 

1 1  time  to  time,  produced  the  acknowledgment, 
"Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us:"  but 
why  should  I  thus  write  to^thee? 

From  Perran  we  came  here;  sat  their  First- 

i  day  meetings  in  silence  on  my  part;  were 
housed  on  Second-day  ;  turned  out  westward 

:  on  Third-day,  taking  two  meetings  at  Red- 

|  ruth  <>u   PoUrth),  one  of  which  was  with  the 
;  people  of  the  town.    In  attempting  to  set 
forth  tlx1  dangerous  state  I  believed  some  lo  be 
in,  my  spirit  obtained  no  relief;  lor,  il'l  am  not 
mistaken,  the  word  was  not  mixed  with  faith 
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in  many  that  heard.  This  is  the  place  where 
dear  Catharine  Phillips  lived  and  died,  but  it 
is  not  always  in  such  spots  that  the  true  seed 
nourishes  the  most ;  we  may  be  in  this,  as  in 
all  things,  instructed ,  but  I  am  not  saying  re- 
specting this  place,  "  There  is  none  righteous  ; 
no,  not  one,"  although  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed ;  perhaps  we  did  not  see  the  cream  of 
the  people.  Enough,  however,  of  Redruth  ; 
and  now  let  me  proceed  to  say,  that  the 
following  day  at  Marazion,  we  had  a  very 
open  meeting ;  it  was  also  very  large.  In 
that  day's  favor,  the  language  of  my  soul 
was,  "My  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour, 
for  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His 
hand-maiden."  On  Sixth-day  a  meeting  with 
the  people  at  Penzance  ;  laborious,  but  power- 
ful and  weighty  in  the  end :  a  public  meeting 
at  the  Land's  End  on  First-day  ;  hard  to  get 
through,  but  it  ended  well ;  blessed  be  the 
Lord !  Pie  measurably  softened  the  stony 
hearts.  I  walked  after  meeting  to  see  a 
dying  young  man  :  my  feelings  were  awful, 
yet,  in  deep  retirement,  I  believed  all  would 
be  well.    "Cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  M 

accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned," 

eve.,  oomfbrted  my  mind  respe<  ting  him.  He 
died  next  morning,  lie  was  not  One  of  our 
name — had  been  led  away  from  the  path  of 

virtue  by  bad  company,  but  hia  sufferings  had 
been  great  and  availing.  I  thought  1  never 
was  more  sensible  of  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  than  as  I  sat  by  his  bedside. 
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The  reflection  was  and  is  pleasant,  that  we 
are  on  our  way  home,  having  been  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  this  way.  We  have  had  four 
public  meetings  in  this  town,  all  large  ;  and 
one  in  particular,  very  relieving.  I  thought 
it  was  a  little  like  old  times  with  our  worthy 
predecessors,  as  was  also  a  large  meeting  at 
Penrhyn,  when  the  pressure  was  such  to  get  in, 
that  it  caused  a  little  disturbance.  I  was  on 
my  feet,  but  took  my  seat  in  consequence, 
after  saying  that  it  might  be  better  for  some 
one  to  go  and  inform  those  who  were  without, 
that  there  was  no  room  ;  but  I  soon  rose 
again,  teliing  the  people  that  no  mind  need 
be  unsettled,  for  I  felt  the  power  of  God  over 
the  meeting ;  and  all  ended  well,  even  in 
thanksgiving  and  glory  to  Him  who  is  only 
worthy.  I  went  to  this  meeting  under  pecu- 
liar discouragement,  but  had  not  well  taken 
my  seat,  before  my  mind  was  sensible  of  the 
everlasting  truth  being  in  dominion.  Oh  ! 
may  my  soul  lie  low  before  the  Lord.  I  could 
not  have  commanded  this  display  of  His  ex- 
cellency. No ;  I  am  nothing,  but  He  can 
arise  as  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and  comfort 
and  animate  His  true  seed,  that  all  may  re- 
dound to  His  own  i  honor.  I  feel  the  same 
openness  to  thee  as  ever  ;  desiring  the  living 
breathings  of  thy  spirit  for  my  preservation — 
a  poor  child.  From  hence  we  think  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Wadebridge,  taking  meetings 
among  other  people  in  our  way,  and  so  to  the 
north  of  Devon,  where  there  are  few  or  no 
Friends,  bad  roads,  &c. ;  but  if  the  great  "  I 
Am"  is  with  us,  no  doubt  difficulties  will  be 
surmounted.  No  rest  for  me  yet,  but  I  am, 
at  this  moment,  sensible  of  that  which,  in 
some  degree,  can  say,  "  Not  my  will  but 
Thine,  oh  Father,  be  done."  I  have  every 
reason  to  resolve — 

"  My  life  (if  Thou  preserv'st  my  life) 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be," 

for  He  hath  caused  "  Jordan  to  be  driven 
back,  and  the  mountains  to  skip,"  when  I 
was  without  might,  and  when  things  were 
permited  to  weigh  down  my  life :  when  I  was 
almost  crushed  under  the  heavy  burden,  then 
He  kept  me  from  removing  my  shoulder 
from  it ;  and  in  His  own  time  He  removed  it, 
showing  himself  to  be  omniscient,  and  omni- 
present, and  omnipotent.  Eternally  adored 
be  His  great  name,  saith  my  soul.  Let  us 
pray  for  each  other,  that  we  may  so  abide 
under  the  baptizing  influence  of  truth,  as 
more  and  more  to  be  of  the  babes  in  Christ, 
desiring  to  be  "  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  " 
of  the  holy  word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby. 
That  in  this  day,  God  may  have  those  among 
you  and  us,  who  are  pillars  in  His  house,  is 
what  my  mind  craves. 

We  are  here  with  Friends  who  are  very 
hospitable,  and,  I  think,  growing  in  the  root 


of  living  virtue.  At  present  they  are  under 
very  great  affliction.  But  whilst  we  see  that 
affluence  and  poverty  are  alike  open  to  spirit- 
ual adversity,  yea,  to  sickness  also,  and  to  the 
varied  family  and  private  cross  occurrences 
of  life  ;  whilst  this  all  tells  us  that  our  rest  is 
not  here,  what  a  consolatory  reflection,  that, 
in  rightly  yielding  to  tribulation,  it  is  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  union  with  un- 
created Purity ;  of  preparing  to  join  the 
heavenly  host,  where  peace  reigns  triumphant, 
eternally  triumphant,  when  these  few  mo- 
ments terminate ! 


THE  DAILY  CROSS. 

The  difficulty  in  religion  is  the  taking  up 
of  the  cross  daily,  rather  than  the  taking  it 
up  on  some  set  occasion,  and  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  The  serving  of  God  in 
little  things,  the  carrying  of  religious  prin- 
ciples into  all  the  minutiae  of  life,  the  disci- 
pline of  our  tempers,  the  regulation  of  our 
speech,  the  domestic  Christianity,  the  mo- 
mentary sacrifices,  the  secret  and  unobserved 
self-denials ;  who  that  knows  anything  of  the 
difficulty  of  piety  does  not  know  that  there 
is  greater  danger  of  his  failing  in  these  than 
in  trials  of  far  greater  cost  and  sterner  en- 
durance? It  is  not,  comparatively,  hard  to 
put  the  armor  on  when  the  trumpet  sounds, 
but  it  is  to  keep  the  armor  on  when  there  is 
no  alarm  of  battle.  And  the  warfare  with 
our  spiritual  enemies  is  not  warfare  in  a  series 
of  pitched  battles,  w7ith  intervals  for  resting 
and  recruiting ;  it  is  rather  daily,  hourly, 
momentary  fighting.  This  is  the  driving  out 
"  by  little  and  little,"  to  which  the  Almighty 
promises  "  the  reward  of  the  inheritance." — 
The  Moravian. 

The  following,  taken  from  Friends'  Quarter, 
ly  Examiner,  so  nearly  accords  with  our  views 
on  the  subject  treated  of  that  we  feel  willing 
to  place  it  before  our  readers. — Eds. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
BY  ANNE  FOWLER. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  respect- 
ing the  Society  of  Friends,  both  in  this 
periodical  and  elsewhere,  that  the  following 
remarks  might  be  deemed  superfluous  were 
it  not  that  the  presentation  of  the  same  truths 
in  varied  terms,  and  by  different  minds,  some- 
times helps  to  enforce  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends  from  its 
rise,  and  maintained  to  the  present  day,  are 
based  upon  Christian  truth  deduced  from  a 
careful  and  enlightened  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but  the  most  orthodox  creed, 
united  with  the  best  arrangements  for  carry- 
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ing  it  out  in  practice,  fail  in  effecting  their 
purpose  if  a  corresponding  spiritual  vitality 
be  wanting  in  those  who  uphold  them. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  existence  of  this 
Society,  it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
men  and  women  of  earnest  religious  purpose 
and  experience ;  it  was  distinguished  by  no 
forms  but  those  which  arose  naturally  out  of 
the  general  participation  of  its  members  in 
the  same  devotedness  of  heart,  and  the  same 
abhorrence  of  all  that  was  seeming  and  not 
real— sentiments  which  actuated  them  as  with 
a  common  life.  It  was  a  life  wrought  in  them 
by  the  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  acting 
upon  hearts  that  were  made  willing  to  yield 
all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they  had,  to 
his  service. 

This  devotedness  was  further  tested  and 
strengthened  by  persecution ;  so  that,  looking 
at  the  body  during  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years 
after  it  was  gathered,  one  may  say  that  with 
little  if  any  exception  Friends  were  what  they 
professed  to  be. 

The  strength  that  they  sought  and  found 
in  union  as  a  Church  arose  from  the  inter- 
change of  love  and  sympathy,  and  from  one- 
ness of  aim;  not  from  an  interdependence  of 
opinion,  for  they  leaned,  not  one  upon  another 
but  upon  Christ.  From  Him  they  received 
their  convictions,  and  to  Him  they  looked  for 
direction  in  their  varied  lines  of  service  ;  their 
testimonies  also  and  their  scruples  came  fresh 
from  the  Fountain-Head,  and  therefore  re- 
flected forcibly  upon  many  of  the  sins  and 
follies  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  No 
wonder  then  that  they  presented,  on  a  small 
scale,  an  illustration  of  what  the  Church  mili- 
tant should  be — "  leaning  on  her  Beloved — 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners." 

They  acknowledge  that  their  "  treasure 
was  in  earthen  vessels."  They  were  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken ;  "always  bearing  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  their 
bodies."  If  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  these  were  evidences  of  apostolic  de- 
votedness, they  cannot  be  refused  as  such  in 
the  seventeenth  ! 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  little  band  of  Christians  in 
a  later  age;  not  to  cavil  at  the  changes  that 
1  have  come  over  it,  nor  altogether  to  deplore 
them,  but  to  seek  the  key  that  may  unlock 
|  the  secret  of  the  loss  of  that  holy  zeal  that 
|  was  at  first  so  generally  diffused  ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  point  to  its  recovery. 

There  is  in  human  opinion  and  practice  a 
I  remarkable  tendency  to  Oscillate,  No  one 
|  who  has  read  history,  and  noted  the  phases  of 


political  opinion  or  religious  thought  which 
in  succession  gain  the  ascendency  over  men's 
minds,  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  this 
fact.  Each  generation  as  it  arrives  upon  the 
field  of  action,  finding  in  the  circumstances 
that  surround  it  imperfections  which  are  in- 
separable from  human  frailty,  attributes  them 
to  some  errors  of  judgment  in  its  predecessors, 
and  an  attempt  at  readjustment  often  results 
in  as  great  a  deviation  in  another  direction. 
This  especially  applies  JLo  religious  dogmas 
and  doctrines  ;  some  one  truth  is  insisted  on 
to  the  obscuring  of  others.  In  one  genera- 
tion the  freeness  of  Divine  grace  is  allowed 
to  interfere  with  that  of  human  responsibili- 
ty ;  in  the  next,  human  power  and  intellect 
too  much  ignores  the  need  of  Divine  assist- 
ance At  one  time,  justification  by  faith,  un- 
accompanied by  holiness  of  life,  makes 
"Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ;"  and  the  reaction 
from  this  dangerous  error,  or  its  precursor,  is 
a  looking  for  salvation  as  the  reward  of  good 
works,  with  its  hopeless  train  of  self-mortifi- 
cation and  self-righteousness.  How  rare  it  is 
to  find  the  equal  balance  of  truth,  as  present- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  evenly  for 
any  length  of  time  by  the  successive  expound- 
ers of  it !  Here  is  one  cause  of  change  in  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice ;  and  no  man  or 
body  of  men  can  keep  themselves  entirely 
free  from  the  influences  that  happen  to  pre- 
vail in  their  generation  ;  for  these  are  to  the 
mind  what  a  strong  current  is  to  the  ship  at 
sea — she  may  not  be  turned  altogether  out  of 
her  course,  but  her  track  will  be  affected  by 
it.  Thus  the  practice  of  a  religious  society 
becomes  modified ;  and  thus,  the  zeal  which 
prevailed  amongst  all  parties  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century  having 
subsided,  the  first  ardor  of  the  Friends  slack- 
ened with  it. 

Other  causes  also  came  into  operation. 
The  fervency  of  first  love  could  not  be  hand- 
ed down  with  a  membership  claimed  by  birth- 
right ;  thus  by  degrees  an  aggressive  position 
was  relinquished  for  one  of  passive  resistance 
or  self-defence ;  and  under  those  altered  cir- 
cumstances the  accession  of  members  from 
without  naturally  lessened.  Example  and 
training  no  doubt  had  their  effect  among  the 
young;  but  religious  truths,  to  which  the 
mind  has  been  habituated  from  childhood,  do 
not  seize  upon  the  whole,  man  and  rule  tin1 
life,  as  they  do  when  brought  lor  the  first  time 
to  bear  upon  the  conscience  in  mature  age; 
(km  the  onfliet  may  ho  more  Bevere,  hut  the 
change  once  effected  is  often  more  thorough 
and  the  fruit  of  it  more  obvious. 

Persecutions  having  ceased,  earthly  posses- 
sions became  more  secure,  therefore  more  de- 
sired, and  more  time  and  attention  were  oc- 
cupied in  the  pursuit  of  them  ;  in  short,  the 
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love  of  other  things  (however  lawful  in  them- 
selves,) entering  in,  divided  the  heart.  These 
causes  operating  throughout  the  Society  (al- 
though there  were  signal  exceptions,)  the 
early  whole-hearted  devotedness  to  religious 
interests  became  more  rare,  the  principles 
professed  remaining  meanwhile  the  same. 
This  could  not  go  on  long  without  a  conscious 
decline  being  recognized  by  the  members  at 
their  periodical  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  the  affairs  of  their  Church  ;  consequently, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  resuscitate  the  slumber- 
ing embers  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline. Those  peculiarities  of  practice,  which 
originated  from  individual  tenderness  of  con- 
science, receiving  the  stamp  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  ceased  to  hold  their  lawful  position.  An 
outward  standard  of  judgment  was  brought 
into  authority,  which  impaired  the  freedom 
of  personal  conviction,  and  exposed  the  com- 
munity to  the  danger  of  being  drawn  aside 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;  and  thus 
the  very  body  which  at  its  rise  pleaded  em- 
phatically for  freedom  from  human  interfer- 
ence in  religious  opinions,  became  inadver- 
tently a  party,  in  lesser  particulars,  to  moral 
coercion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  injury 
has  resulted  from  this  retrograde  step — the 
adopting  by  rule  of  practices  which  are  good 
only  as  they  proceed  in  freshness  from  the 
Master's  mind. 

Different  temperaments,  differently  consti- 
tuted minds,  liable  to  temptations  even  from 
opposite  quarters,  require  dissimilar  courses 
of  discipline;  and  much  of  this  wholesome 
training  is  lost  when  an  artificial  rule  is  sub- 
stituted for  individual  spiritual  direction. 

"To  go  with  the  multitude,"  and  to  "tread 
in  beaten  paths,"  is  at  all  times  more  easy  to 
our  natural  inclinations  than  to  accept  of  the 
rule  of  Christ  in  whatever  way  his  yoke  may 
be  laid  upon  us,  while  maintaining  as  an  in- 
violable right  the  liberty  wherewith  He  makes 
his  children  free.  By  all  means  let  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  peculiar  religious  scruples 
adhere  cheerfully  and  conscientiously  to  what 
they  involve,  and  they  will  be  blessed  in  them; 
but  no  sooner  is  this  limit  overstepped,  and 
we  endeavor  to  lay  upon  others  that  which  is 
intended  for  ourselves,  than  we  interfere  with 
the  Lord's  prerogative. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  paper  may 
think  that  these  remarks  apply  to  a  period  in 
the  experience  of  the  Society  of  Friends  which 
is  either  past  or  fast  passing  away.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  the  case  ;  and  yet  the  same 
liability  under  different  forms  will  never  cease 
to  call  for  close  watchfulness  on  our  part  to 
guard  against  it.  The  cry  for  liberty  must 
not  be  for  a  liberty  to  please  ourselves,  or  to 
adopt  the  liberty  of  others  if  it  is  not  rightly 


ours  ;  "  happy  is  he  who  condemneth  not  him- 
self in  the  thing  that  he  alloweth."  If,  as  we 
trust  is  the  case,  the  old  zeal  and  the  old  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  are  reviving  to- 
gether, we  must  cherish  also  that  "fervent 
charity  among  ourselves"  without  which  zeal 
ceases  to  be  Christian  zeal ;  and  free  course 
must  be  given  to  that  spirit  of  self-renuncia- 
tion and  willingness  to  submit  to  the  Divine 
guidance  which  softens  the  character  of  Chris- 
tian freedom. 

Only  by  the  revival  of  a  deep  heart- work, 
especially  amongst  our  younger  members,  will 
Friends  regain  and  maintain  their  position  in 
the  forefront  of  religious  progress ;  when  time, 
mind,  health,  and  means  are  heartily  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Him  who  bestows 
them,  under  an  inwrought  conviction  that 
such  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  they  can 
be  applied.  Then  the  question  felt  to  be  of 
first  importance  by  all  whose  hearts  God  has 
touched  will,  as  they  approach  the  develop- 
ment of  their  powers,  be,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  And  however  varied 
the  answers  to  this  petition,  the  carrying  of 
them  out  in  childlike  obedience,  and  depend- 
ence on  Divine  aid,  will  diffuse  warmth  and 
vitality  from  heart  to  heart — "  the  breath 
shall  come  again  into  the  dry  bones,"  and 
they  shall  stand  up  as  of  yore  an  exceeding 
great  army.  The  harvest-field  is  extensive, 
and  it  offers  much  variety  in  the  kind  of  work 
required.  We  are  told  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  will  send  forth  the  laborers ; 
and  it  is  He  (who  only  is  omniscient)  who  can 
unerringly  appoint  them  to  their  several 
duties  and  specific  services.  The  message  to 
some  may  be,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ;"  while 
to  others  it  will  be,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God 
that  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  there- 
of willingly  ;"  to  others,  "  Visit  the  fatherless 
and  widow  in  their  affliction"— "  Undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free ;" 
or,  "Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms  ;"  or 
it  may  be  the  more  passive  injunction, 
"Watch  thou  in  all  things,"  endure  afflictions 
— "Meditate  on  these  things,  give  thyself 
wholly  to  them." 

The  evidence  of  work  being  for  Christ  lies 
not  in  its  publicity,  nor  in  its  magnitude  ;  the 
greatest  results  often  spring  from  the  hum- 
blest efforts.  "  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth  ;  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 
But  unto  every  one  is  given  grace  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  involv- 
ing us  in  a  responsibility  which  we  cannot 
safely  lay  aside,  lest  the  liberty  for  which  our 
predecessors  suffered,  and  which  was  to  them 
a  liberty  for  service,  became  through  our 
apathy  a  sorrowful  inheritance  of  liberty  from 
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it,  and  others  be  called  not  only  to  take  our 
place,  but  also  our  crown. 

"  What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman  toil, 
And  break,  unthanked  of  man,  the  stubborn 
clod? 

It  is  enough,  for  sacred  is  the  soil, 

Dear  are  the  hills  of  Grod. 
Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  aright  to  Him  the  lowliest  song, 
Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  word, 

And  sing  His  glory  wrong." 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  PATIENCE  OF  THE  POOR. 

Admirable!  but  how  astonishing.  If  the 
poor  were  always  strong  and  well  their  priva- 
tions and  ceaseless  labor  would  not  be  so  piti- 
able ;  but  when  exhaustion  has  so  frequently 
to  take  up  the  task  and  depression  accompany 
it,  how  does  their  patience  rebuke  the  in- 
anity, ennui  and  ingratitude  of  our  more 
favored  lives. 

A  needlewoman  in  London  lived  as  long  as 
she  could  on  two  shillings  a  week,  and  then 
died  of  starvation.  Her  landlady,  on  open- 
ing her  door,  found  a  broken  table,  two 
bottomless  chairs,  a  heap  of  rags  and  a  dead 
woman. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  anything  to  this? 
Does  not  the  unvarnished  statement  of  unre- 
pining  suffering  and  a  terrible,  lonely  death, 
as  far  as  human  sympathy  was  concerned, 
make  us  ashamed  at  not  going  out  of  our 
petty,  or  even  our  great  troubles,  to  heal,  and 
comfort  and  soften  the  harder  lives  of  the 
poor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  often  in  this  highly- 
favored  country,  even  in  the  crowded  cities, 
many  starve  to  death  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  a 
multitude  of  the  poor  are  starving  for  inno- 
cent recreation,  for  mental  culture,  for  relig- 
|  ious  hope.    We  are  merciless  when  we  say 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  have  never  known 
anything  better;  they  do  not  mind  herding, 
eating,  sleeping,  dressing  in  the  same  room  ; 
they  are  used  to  their  lives  ;  amusement  would 
I  take  their  minds  from  their  work,  and  upset 
I  the  comfort  and  routine  of  society. 

For  this  hardness  of  heart,  for  this  neglect 
!  of  the  poor,  "  whom  we  have  always  with  us," 
I  we  shall  be  called  to  judgment.  If  our  rea- 
json  remains  unconvinced,  do  not  their  pale, 
[pinched,  dull,  yet  uncomplaining  faces  touch 
la  human  chord  in  our  hearts?  Let  us  hot  dole 
lout  their  just  dues  reluctantly  ;  but  run  with 
(willing  feet  to  give  something  over.  Let  us 
Sput  ourselves  in  their  position,  in  their  clumsy, 
4nob-nailed  shoes,  and  mete  out  the  measure 
I  we  should  wish  meted  to  ourselves.  It  is  sim- 
I ply  our  duty  to  do  this,  tor  we  ftre  only  stew- 
ards.   Be  not  only  just  to  them,  but  brighten 

heir  lives;  trust  to  the  inherent  goodness  of 
Hmniiin  nature;  it  is  not  all  vile  ;  if  we  can  not 


save  by  kindness,  by  addressing  the  nobler 
sentiments,  we  cannot  save  at  all.  Even  the 
dumb  creatures  are  not  insensible  to  kindness  ; 
how  do  we  condemn  our  common  human  na- 
ture in  having  no  trust  in  the  poor. 

The  poor  brood  more  than  we  think  on  the 
differences  of  lot.  They  would  read  the  ways 
of  Providence  more  hopefully,  did  the  rich 
show  a  more  delicate  sympathy.  But  we  can- 
not feel  this  sympathy  if  we  are  not  tolerant 
of  their  ignorance,  patient  with  their  improvi- 
dence, and  hopeful  in  spite  of  their  ingrati- 
tude. We,  too,  are  ignorant  and  ungrateful ; 
and  while  we  should  mete  only  justice  to  our 
own  failings,  to  the  poor  that  justice  should 
be  tempered  with  mercy.  C. 


HOLINESS  AND  HUMILITY. 

Holiness  and  humility  are  inseparably  con- 
nected together.  The  nearer  the  soul  comes 
to  God,  the  more  completely  it  is  humbled, 
subdued  and  overpowered.  It  was  when  Job 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, that  he  exclaimed,  "I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  When  the 
"  still  small  voice"  of  God  spake  to  the  exiled 
prophet  in  his  cave,  he  wrapped  his  blushing 
face  in  his  mantle,  and  his  whole  being  bowed 
before  the  Divine  presence  and  power.  It 
was  when  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  saw 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  heard  the  six- 
winged  seraphim  crying  one  to  another,  "Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  that  he  cried 
out,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone."  It  was 
after  Paul  had  been  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven  that  he  was  the  least  of  all  the  saints. 
And  it  was  the  beloved  disciple,  whose  head 
had  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  whose 
eyes  had  beheld  his  glory  in  apocalyptic 
vision,  whose  meek,  childlike  spirit  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Thus  it  is  with 
every  saint  of  God  on  earth,  and  it  is  so  with 
every  glorified  spirit  in  heaven.  The  higher 
the  soul  rises  in  holiness,  the  deeper  it  sinks 
in  humility  and  self-abasement.  So  sings 
Montgomery; 

"  The  bird  that  soars  ou  the  highest  wing, 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sine, 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest  : 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  sc.' 

What  honor  hath  humility. 
M  The  saint  that  Wears  heaven's  brightest  i  row  n 

In  lowliest  adoration  bends; 

The  weight  of  glory  bows  linn  down 

The  no»st  when  most  his  son!  ascends: 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstep  of  humility . ' ' 

It  was  a  saying  of  Socrates  that  every  man 
had  need  of  I  faithful  friend  and  I  bitter  en- 
emy ;  the  one  to  advise  him,  the  other  to  show 
him  his  faults. 
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Selected. 
KIND  WORDS. 

Ah,  what  meaning  there  is  in  them  !  Those 
who  are  happy  and  have  loving  friends  all 
around  them,  can  hardly  imagine  what  dis- 
tress it  would  give  to  rarely  receive  kind  and 
encouraging  words.  There  is  a  want,  a  great 
want  in  the  world  for  words  of  gentle  import 
to  prevent  goodness  of  heart  and  trust  from 
being  crushed  in  the  soul.  It  cannot  bear  re- 
buffs and  surly  replies  without  an  occasional 
expression  of  sympathy  and  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

God  never  meant  the  soul  to  be  shut  up 
within  its  prison  walls  with  no  light  to  shine 
into  it,  but  what  his  invisible  presence  gave 
to  it.  Yet,  happy  ones,  you  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  souls  around  you,  to  raise 
their  curtains  so  that  the  light  of  human  love 
may  shine  in,  to  enrich  and  bless  ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  done  by  a  few  gentle  words,  or  even 
perhaps  by  a  grasp  of  the  hand.  Are  there 
any  who  cannot  recall  many  times  when  they 
have  gone  out  from  their  homes  with  a  feel- 
ing of  gloom,  either  real  or  imaginary,  solilo- 
quizing to  themselves  that  life  is  dull,  and 
even  while  in  this  mood  have  met  friends 
that  have  greeted  them  warmly,  and  by  their 
gentle  words  cheered  their  hearts,  and  made 
different  beings  of  them,  so  that  they  won- 
dered, on  their  return,  what  had  become  of 
their  sad  thoughts  which  they  started  out 
with  ?  Can  it  not  be  traced  to  those  few 
cheerful  words,  cr  might  it  not  have  been  only 
a  smile  or  a  look  ?  It  was  what  you  needed, 
and  cheered  you. 

Think  of  this,  kind  readers,  when  you  go 
out  from  your  homes,  and  you  will  find  many 
whom  you  can  cheer  and  bless.  No  matter 
whether  they  are  in  good  circumstances  or  in 
rags  and  filth,  be  sure  a  few  gentle  words  will 
cheer  them,  and  if  not  elevated,  will  cast  a 
ray  of  sunshine  within  their  hearts,  with  the 
thought  that  the  world  was  not  all  cold  and 
hard.  You,  who  have  not  longed  and  prayed 
for  gentle  words,  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  seldom  greeted 
with  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

Have  we  not  all  a  duty  to  perform  in  this 
direction?  Can  we  allow  ourselves  to  pass  by 
the  unhappy  without  one  look,  or  if  a  look, 
one  of  contempt,  with  the  thought  that  they 
do  not  deserve  our  sympathy  or  kind  words  ? 
Where,  in  our  great  example,  Jesus,  can  we 
find  him  turning  away  from  the  most  de- 
graded ?  And  are  we  more  privileged  to  do 
so  than  he  ?  Ah,  no.  To  have  the  life  of 
Christ  within  us  we  must  do  our  best  to  raise 
up  the  lowly  and  the  outcast.  If  the  whole 
world  could  be  roused  to  make  the  exertion, 
and  to  resolve  for  one  year  only  to  avoid 
speaking  one  cross  word,  and  use  every  op- 


portunity to  speak  the  words  of  kindness, 
what  a  different  world  this  would  be;  not 
that  it  would  remove  present  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  it  might  stop  the  beginner  in  his 
downfall,  and  the  heart  that  received  this 
timely  aid  might  forever  bless  the  giver  for 
those  few  words  which  saved  him  from  ruin, 
and  which  cost  him  who  gave  them  so  little. 

It  is  not  only  the  gentler  sex  and  children 
that  need  this  cheering  that  gentle  words  al- 
ways give ;  but  strong  men,  who  would  be  al- 
most ashamed  to  be  seen  in  tears,  pine  for  en- 
couragement through  cheering  words,  and  I 
know  of  no  one,  from  the  little  child  just 
learning  to  walk,  to  the  aged  one  just  falling 
into  the  grave,  that  would  not  be  made  hap- 
pier, nay,  better,  by  a  few  kind  words. 

With  such  a  demand,  with  such  a  desire,  is 
it  not  worth  the  while  to  cultivate  the  power 
to  ever  speak  gently,  encouragingly,  to  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  either  in  our 
own  homes  or  abroad  ? 

God  grant  us  the  power  to  forget  our  own 
selfish  desires,  and  strive  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  others  in  this  most  needed  way,  for 
then  a  great  duty  will  have  been  performed, 
a  duty  which  will  be  approved  by  our  con- 
sciences and  bring  the  reward  of  Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;  for  I  was  hungry  for  encouragement 
and  ye  gave  me  sympathy;  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  gave  m'e  your  hearts ;  naked  and 
desolate  and  ye  clothed  my  aching  heart 
with  words  of  comfort ;  sick,  and  gentle  words 
soothed  me ;  in  prison,  in  darkness,  and  alone, 
ye  shrank  not  away  from  me,  but  from  the 
kindness  of  your  hearts,  you,  in  softest  tones, 
told  me  of  the  dear  One  above,  and  opened 
the  windows  of  my  prisoned  soul  to  the  light 
and  glory  of  my  dear  Heavenly  Father,  and 
made  me  fit  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
angels.  S.  S. 


The  immortality  of  the  soul  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  a  very  simple  process.  Every 
thing  in  nature  arrives  at  maturity  before  it 
ceases  to  exist — the  flower,  the  star,  the  tree. 
Does  man  arrive  at  maturity  at  what  we  call 
death?  So  far  as  perfection  or  completeness 
of  being  is  concerned,  does  not  the  humblest 
flower  that  blooms  around  our  feet  put  us  to 
shame,  if  there  exists  no  life  beyond  that  of 
our  present  bodies?  When  the  flower  has 
put  forth  its  leaves,  and  subserved  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed— the  exhaling 
of  its  perfume,  the  bearing  of  its  fruit  or  seed 
— it  must  die.  Can  it  ever  be  said  so  of  man  ? 
Does  not  every  day  bring  new  wants,  new 
desires,  and  thus  necessitate  the  next,  and  so 
on  forever?  Immortality  is  no  uncommon 
thought  ?    It  is  but  the  miracle  of  every  day 
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constantly  repeated.  The  philosophy  of  it  is 
seen  by  the  relations  we  sustain  to  God — 
those  of  perpetual  receptivity. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1847. 

Grateful  am  I  to  the  Father,  in  that  He  put 
it  in  thy  heart  to  send  to  me  words  of  conso- 
lation at  a  time  when  the  spring  of  life  in  my 
soul  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  I  was  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  Deliver  me,  O  Father,  from  the 
body  of  this  death."  I  have  long  seen  that 
my  course  in  the  Society  was  not  to  be  an 
easy  one,  if  I  continued  faithful  to  the  in- 
shinings  of  Light  and  Life  in  my  own  soul ; 
yet  have  I  shrunk  from  the  contumely  which 
I  see  is  heaped  upon  those  whose  course  of 
action  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
who  feel  that  woe  is  unto  them  if  they  "  preach 
not  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  Thou  art  far 
before  me  in  religious  experience,  therefore 
were  the  teachings  of  thy  spirit  as  a  leading 
string,  causing  me  to  take  fresh  courage  in  my 
steppings.  How  truly  did  I  feel  while  read- 
ing thy  letter,  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  "  the 
little  ones  whose  feet  would  most  likely  be 
turned  into  paths  not  frequented  by  those  who 
have  been  apostles  before  us,  and  where  the 
friendly  greeting  would  not  be  often  received." 
If  I  may  only  be  permitted  to  realize  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Master,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  care 
not,  even  if  "  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me." 


For  many  years  has  seemed  to  me 

as  a  star  out  of  its  true  course.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  simplicity  of  our  profession 
was  valued  by  him,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
a  safe  abiding  amid  the  world's  temptations, 
but  upon  the  wings  of  riches  he  was  carried 
from  the  low  valley.  I  trust,  in  the  goodness 
of  Him  who  careth  for  us  all,  he  will  again 
make  his  habitation  in  its  shade,  and  find 
truly  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted.  How  touching  is  the  exhortation  to 
watch  that  so  we  take  not  our  flight  in  the 
summer  season,  neither  on  the  Sabbath  day! 
These  figures  aptly  describe  seasons  of  worldly 
prosperity  and  spiritual  favor,  and  our  friend 
has  surely  known  both,  in  no  common  degree. 
The  Apostle  Paul  says,  "In  all  things  we 
may  be  instructed."  If  this  be  so,  let  us 
ponder  the  lesson  now  before  us,  and  let  our 
brother's  mistakes  be  made  the  occasion  of 
promoting  a  greater  watchfulness  on  our  part. 


1840. 

I  salute  you,  under  feelings  of  near  and  re- 


newed sympathy.  How  is  it  with  you.  Do 
you  know  the  companionship  of  Him,  whose 
presence  can  alone  illuminate  your  dwelling, 
and  sustain  you  under  your  affliction,  or  are 
you  left  to  feel  your  own  impotence.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  it  is  right ; — all  in  wisdom,  doubt- 
less, and  it  will  work  together  for  good,  if  in 
the  time  of  proving  your  minds  be  not  suf- 
fered to  wander  after  other  beloveds,  ^lay 
you  rest  in  full  confidence  upon  that  Arm, 
that  has  hitherto  proven  able  to  support.  It 
will  not  fail  in  this  hour  of  trial — in  this 
time  of  need.  I  know  of  what  I  speak — yes, 
even  though  unworthy  of  such  favor,  I  have 
proven  its  sufficiency.  Let  not  the  pleading 
of  any  be  "  my  leanness,  my  leanness,"  but 
may  there  be  a  laying  hold  of  the  strength 
that  is  offered,  and  a  laboring  in  its  might. 
The  work  whereunto  we  are  all  called  is  not 
perfected  without  us.  There  must  be  on  our 
part  a  co-working  with  the  grace — the  good 
Spirit  of  God — if  we  would  know  those  fruits 
brought  forth  which  are  looked  for  at  our 
hands. 


12th  mo.,  1840. 

I  want  to  tell  thee,  my  dear  C  ,  that 

a  retrospective  view  of  my  visit  to  you  affords 
pleasant  feelings,  if  I  except  one  occasion, 
which  tended  to  mar  in  some  measure  my  full 
enjoyment.  When  about  leaving  "  Grand- 
mother D.'s,  my  mind  was  arrested  by  a  feel- 
ing, which,  had  it  been  yielded  to,  would,  I 
believe,  have  caused  an  opening  of  the  store- 
house, and  a  handing  forth  from  thence  that 
which  might  have  proved  mutually  refresh- 
ing, but  it  was  not  heeded.  How  often 
do  we,  or  rather,  how  often  do  I,  through  un- 
watchfulness,  deprive  myself  of  that  good,  of 
which  I  might  partake,  were  I  watchful  and 
faithful — watchful  to  observe  the  offered  visit- 
ation, and  faithful  in  suffering  the  Word  to 
have  free  course;  and  I  believe  our  social  gath- 
erings would  often  be  times  of  refreshment, 
when  heavenly  food  could  be  partaken  of,  were 
we  careful  to  observe  the  secret  intimations  or 
touches  of  the  Father's  love,  calling  us  to  re- 
ceive His  blessing.  We  sometimes  lose  these 
seasons  of  favor,  because  we  suffer  our  minds 
to  be  wholly  engrossed,  full  even  to  repletion, 
with  our  social  enjoyments,  and  are  not  found 
watching  for  the  coming  of  One,  who  would 
bring  a  richer  blessing.  We  are  told,  and 
it  is  true,  that  "blessed  are  those  servants 
whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
watching.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  that  ho 
shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down 
at  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  t  hem." 


Afflictive  dispensations  are  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent world  and  all  it  can  give.    Happy  are 
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those  (and  none  else  are  truly  so)  who  gain 
the  enriching  treasure  which  it  cannot  give 
nor  take  away.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  "  sick-bed"  convictions,  even  if  deep  at 
the  time,  are  not  always  lasting.  Returning 
health,  meeting  with  strong  attractions  from 
without,  is  too  apt  to  obliterate  the  solemn 
impressions  made  on  the  mind,  while  under 
the  hand  of  disease  and  affliction. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  18,  1869. 

Obituaries. — Friendly  hints  and  admoni- 
tions, even  when  appreciated  and  acted  upon 
at  the  time  they  are  given,  are  very  apt  to 
slip  out  of  the  memory,  and  require  to  be 
often  reiterated.  Even  in  matters  of  the 
highest  moment,  we  need  to  have  "  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,"  and  so  also  in  minor  matters. 
Reflections  like  these  have  been  often  sugges- 
ted by  some  of  the  obituary  notices  that  are 
sent  us.  We  have  more  than  once  informed 
our  readers  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  abbre- 
viating some  of  these,  and  have  given  our 
views  upon  the  subject  in  general.  These 
editorials  are  not  now  before  us ;  and  if  what 
follows  should  be  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  before  said,  it  must  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended 
appear  to  have  forgotten  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  space  which  should 
be  devoted  to  a  list  of  deaths  in  a  paper  of 
16  octavo  pages,  is  not  very  considerable  ;  and 
therefore  every  line  beyond  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  is  of  importance. 
Not  that  we  should  object  to  occupying  a 
whole  column  in  this  way,  were  the  matter  of 
such  general  interest  and  benefit  as  to  war- 
rant it :  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  obituaries 
in  general.  There  is  a  tender  and  sacred 
feeling  toward  the  dead,  in  which  all  that 
was  good  and  loveable  in  their  character  is 
remembered,  while  their  faults  and  failings 
are  forgotten.  But  while  this  amiable  trait 
of  human  nature  should  be  cherished,  and  is 
a  source  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  instructive  that  the 
public  should  be  informed  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  deceased  was  held  by  those 
most  nearly  connected.    Detailed  statements 


of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease,  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  dying  person,  which  concern 
only  the  near  relatives,  and  obituary  poetry, 
unless  it  possesses  decided  merit  apart  from 
the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  written,  we 
prefer  not  to  publish. 

Having  thus  given  our  views,  we  hope  no 
one  will  feel  aggrieved,  if  we  continue  to  use 
our  best  judgment  in  curtailing  obituary 
notices  sent  us  for  insertion,  and  in  some 
cases  omitting  all  but  a  simple  notice  of  the 
death. 

Being  requested  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  Annual  Conference  of  First-day  Schools, 
to  be  held  in  Indiana,  we  do  so  by  publishing 
the  following  note  from  our  friend  W.  C.  S. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
will  commence  its  sessions  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  25th  inst.,  preceding  our  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  we  desire  the  company  of  as 
many  of  our  Eastern  Friends  as  can  make  it 
convenient  to  come. 

W.  C.  Starr, 
Richmond,  Ind.               For  Committee. 
 .  •  

DIED. 

MALSBY. — At  his  residence  in  Richmond,  Ind., 
on  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1869,  John  L.  Malsby, 
aged  nearly  55  years  ;  an  elder  of  White  Water 
Monthly  Meeting. 

THORP.— At  her  residence,  on  the  30th  of  Seventh 
month,  1869,  after  an  illness  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation,  Mary,  wife  of 
Thos.  Thorp,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Deerfield  Monthly  Meeting,  held  in  Morgan 
Co.,  Ohio.  She  was  for  several  years  clerk  and 
overseer  of  the  little  meeting  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  and  though  living  six  miles  from  where 
it  was  held,  she  frequently  went  that  distance  on 
foot  to  meet  with  her  friends.  Having  settled  in 
the  woods  with  a  large  family,  they  endured  many 
privations,  which  those  blessed  with  abundance  of 
this  world's  comforts  are  strangers  to.  Though  she 
lived  to  enjoy  many  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  yet 
she  never  forgot  the  time  of  her  need,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  her  assistance  to  those  around  her. 
She  lived  almo.-t  sixty  years  with  her  husband  in 
great  harmony. 

LIBRARY  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  library  of 
standard  works,  and  Friends  possessing  copies  no 
longer  of  use  to  themselves,  of  standard  works  on 
History,  Biography,  Travels,  General  Literature, 
Natural  History,  Science,  Technology,  and  any  other 
suitable  books,  are  requested  to  forward  them  by 
express  to  the  undersigned.  Original  editions  of 
standard  Friends'  writings  and  works  of  special 
historical  interest,  if  deposited  at  the  College,  will 
be  carefully  preserved  for  reference. 

Edward  Parrish, 

3t  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Women's  Committee  having  in  charge  th 
fui-Dishing  of  the  household  department  of  the  Col 
lege  already  find  themselves  without  sufficient  mean 
to  complete  the  necessary  purchases,  and  are  com 
pelled  once  more  to  appeal  for  contributions  toward 
that  object.  While  there  has  been  no  extravaganc 
in  the  purchases  already  made,  and  strict  economy 
will  be  practiced  in  the  appropriation  of  the  fund 
hereafter  entrusted  to  them,  substantial  anddurabl 
articles  are  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end 
and  these  can  only  be  secured  by  the  collection  o 
more  money  than  has  yet  been  subscribed. 

Contributions  sent  to  either  of  the  undersigned 
will  be  handed  to  the  Treasurer,  Jane  P.  Downing 
No.  lb'13  Race  St. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Helen  Gr.  Longstreth, 

1L0  N.  17th  St.,  Philada. 
Elizabeth  S.  Worth, 

Coatesville.  Pa. 
Margarec  I.  Parrish, 

800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 
Martha  Gr.  McIlvain, 

34th  and  Market  Sts,  Phila. 
Catharine  H.  Truman, 

N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
Anna  M.  Hipper, 

9  Clinton  St.,  Philada. 
Elizabeth  Dorsey, 

Grermantown,  Philada. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  19th,  Merion.  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         «*     Manhasset,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 
*?       26th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Centre,  Va.,  3$  P-M- 
"         "     Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


THE  NEW  COMERS. 

The  sensation  of  the  week  in  New  York 
has  been  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
Ichants  who  have  extended  their  visit  from 
Chicago.    The  Celestials  have  been  to  see  all 
jthe  sights,  and  have  been  welcomed  to  the  hos- 
pitalities of  palatial  homes.    Their  object  has 
been  to  advance  the  interests  of  trade,  but  as 
great  moral  changes  follow  those  which  are 
commercial,  so  this  visit  of  the  representatives 
of  a  new  race  has  a  significance  beyond  its 
". ,  Ibearing  on  the  progress  of  trade.    There  are 
,1!  two  distinct  points  of  great  interest, 
rf    First,  the  opening  of  direct  trade  with  Chi- 
'  j  na  will  bring  together  the  oldest  and  newest 
D  |  pivilization.     The  youth  and  the  old  man 
ijshake  hands.    The  closer  the  commercial  in- 
I  tercoursc  between  two  nations  the  greater  will 
'f  jibe  the  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  We 
0  [shall  learn  something  from  the  Chinese;  they 
1 1  will  in  turn  be  taught  by  us.    The  Chinese 
J  [nave  many  excellent  qualities,  which  if  adopt- 
ed by  us  would  bean  improvement.  They 
f  lire  very  thorough  workers.   What  they  under- 
|  j.ake  they  finish.    Everything  connected  with 
'  hem  gives  you  an  idea  of  completeness.  The 
vork  undertaken  may  be  comparatively  un- 
i|mportant,  but  once  begun,  they  do  not  leave 


it.  Mr.  Burlingame  has  assured  us  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them  in  agriculture  and 
the  various  industrial  arts. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  the  open- 
ing of  China  to  commerce  will  be  the  inswell- 
ing  tide  of  people  which  will  pour  upon  us. 
We  have  as  yet  scarcely  seen  the  beginning. 
The  Coolie  proper  may  come  first,  but  soon  he 
will  be  followed  by  a  better  class.  Not  only 
those  on  the  sea-board,  but  those  from  the  in- 
terior will  follow.  The  skilled  farmer  and 
handicraftsman  will  join  the  host.  Thus  far 
those  who  have  come  exhibit  many  excellent 
traits.  They  are  in  the  main  reliable,  docile, 
and  industrious.  The  testimony  which  comes 
from  California  is  largely  in  their  favor. 
They  make  good  house  servants,  can  work  in 
mines,  in  the  field,  or  factory.  Their  imita- 
tive power  and  general  faithfulness  make 
them  so  efficient  in  various  ways  that  their 
labor  can  be  turned  to  great  account.  It  is  a 
fixed  fact  that  we  shall  be  the  gainers  in  our 
resources  by  their  coming. 

How  is  it  with  the  higher  question  of  gener- 
al influence  on  our  life  and  institutions? 
Here  it  is  difficult  to  speak  intelligently.  We 
can  easily  dogmatize  or  prophecy,  but  to  do 
thus,  is  little  more  than  to  assert  and  guess. 
How  far  they  will  assimilate  to  us  or  be  ab- 
sorbed by  us  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing 
is  a  fixed  fact.    They  will  come  in  swarms. 

The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  deal  justly 
with  these  new  comers.    Injustice  will  turn 
and  sting  us.    The  story  of  the  nation's  wrong 
to  the  African  has  been  written  in  blood. 
Will  we,  with  this  fresh  record  before  us,  do 
the  same  thing  in  another  form  ?    This  would 
be  sheer  blindness.    Care  should  be  taken 
that  they  come  of  their  free  will  and  that  they 
be  protected  in  their  rights  the  same  as  any 
other  citizens.    The  Irish  regard  them  with 
jealous  spite,  because  they  come  as  competi- 
tive laborers.    So  the  African  looks  on  them, 
at  least,  with  suspicion.    The  proper  course 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  faith- 
fully observed,  and  if  these  are  detective  im- 
prove them.    The  Coolie  system  proper  is 
nly  a  little  removed  from  slavery.     Lei  this 
be  abolished,  so  that  the  laborers  will  be  firee 
to  make  their  own  terms.    We  shall  stamp 
ourselves  with  infamy,  if  now  we  sacrilice  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the 
iterests  of  wealth.    If  we  do,  the  scorpion 
will  turn  and  bite  us.    We  trust  that  Con- 
ress,  early  in  its  session,  will  make  a  «  iear 
eeord.     Already  we  are  bound   by  solemn 

reaty  to  give  them  equal  protection  before 
the  law.    The  policy  of  justioe,  always  the 

rue  and  safe  course,  is  the  one  tor  us  to  pur- 
sue here. — ExoKangt  Raper» 

Wrong  and  error  can  never  become  imiuor- 
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tal,  no  matter  how  colossal  they  may  grow. 
Truth  and  right  alone  have  the  germs  and 
requisites  of  immortality. 


elementary  part  of  the  regular  leaf  system. 
They  were  afterwards  found  to  be  buds  which 
had  been  devoured  as  it  were  by  the  leaf,  and 
actually  absorbed  into  its  strength. 


NATURE  OF  TREE- BUDS. 
To  G.  Roberts  : 

At  your  request  I  enclose  for  Friends'  In- 
telligencer a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Tree-buds,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  on  the 
evening  of  September  7,  1869. 

Thomas  Meehan. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  vegetable  physi- 
ologists taught,  there  were  two  classes  of  buds 
in   plants.     One  called  adventitious  buds, 
which  had  a  kind  of  normadic  existence, 
springing  anywhere  from  root  or  branch,  in 
apparent  defiance  of  law  or  order ;  the  other, 
axillary  buds,  which  were  supposed  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  leaf  from  the  base  of  which 
they  sprung.    It  was  customary  to  speak  of 
these  as  the  "  parent  leaves  of  the  axillary 
buds."    He  would  show  that  the  leaf  not 
only  did  not  aid  the  axillary  bud  formation, 
but  was  rather  a  foe  to  bud  development. 
He  exhibited  vigorous  shoots  of  the  Kentucky 
coffee  tree,  honey  locust,  Virginian  itea,  hick- 
ories and  walnuts,  showing  what  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  other  botanists,  or 
passed  over  as  of  no  importance ;  that  there 
were  in  these  two  or  three  buds,  instead  of  the 
usual  single  axillary  bud,  in  all  these  in- 
stances, the  one  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  and  of  course  the  one  least 
under  its  influence,  was  the  largest  and  best 
developed.    These  facts  he  had  already  in- 
corporated in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  at  Salem,  Mass.,  last  month. 
He  had  since  extended  the  observations  so  as 
to  get  proof  of  the  same  principle  from  single 
bud  cases.    He  exhibited  specimens  of  some 
maple  shoots  of  the  present  season's  growth, 
and  showed  that  there  was  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  strength  in  the  leaves  from  the  spring 
to  the  present  time !  but  just  in  proportion  as 
the  leaf  lost  in  vigor,  the  axillary  buds  gained  in 
strength. 

the 
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The  upper  buds  were  large  and  plump 
lower  scarcely  discernible.  The  inference 
was  made  clear  from  these  illustrations,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  simultane- 
ous appearance  of  leaves  and  axillary  buds, 
they  were  not  in  harmony  together. 

He  further  suggested  how  very  important 
it  was  that  botanists  should  note  well  the  most 
trivial  phenomenon.  These  facts,  which  bid 
fair  to  revolutionize  one  of  the  most  popular 
dogmas  in  vegetable  physiology,  had  all 
originated  from  the  single  observation  that 
the  leaf-stalks  of  the  common  wild  senna  weed, 
Cassia  marilandica,  were  not  always  in  one 
fixed  position,  and  could  not  therefore  be  an 


From  Public  Ledger. 
THE  RAMIE  PLANT. 

The  China  or  sea  grass,  better  known  m< 
this  country  as  the  Kamie  plant,  bids  fair  toi 
become  one  of  our  staples.    It  has  already ' 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  planting,  and ][ 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  it  on| 
an  extensive  scale  in  California.    It  appears  ' 
that  the  English  manufacturers  have  taken  it 
up,  and  produced  some  new  and  particularly 
attractive   goods,  by  interweaving  it  with 
wool,  the  Ramie  forming  the  chains.  Speci- 
mens of  these  fabrics  have  been  sent  to  San 
Francisco  from  England,  and  an  agency  has 
been  established  in  that  city  for  the  impor 
tation  of  them.    The  agent  states  that  he  has 
received  instructions  to  order  from  China  lOOf 
tons  of  this  plant,  and  to  follow  this  order  up| 
by  regular  invoices  hereafter ;  also  that  he 
has  been  requested  by  his  employers  to  order 
at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed 
for  California,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  in-$ 
duce  the  California  farmers  to  cultivate  itj 
because  it  is  about  to  become  a  leading  stapled 
for  goods  of  many  new  varieties  in  England.! 
He  further  says,  that  he  will  buy  or  make| 
advances  on  all  the  Ramie  fibre  he  can  getJ 
Thus  there  is  encouragement  to  make  a  be-I 
ginning  at  all  events.    But  why  should  not| 
the  Pacific  States,  and,  indeed,  the  Southern  j 
States  generally,  undertake  the  cultivation  of  | 
this  plant?    If  it  can  be  successfully  raised 
in  Texas  and  Lousiana,  why  can  it  not  bej 
raised  in  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi? 
It  is  a  very  hardy  plant.    The  Texas  farmers} 
say  that  it  stands  drought  surprisingly,  andnj 
that  the  roots  will  not  be  injured  by  any  win-- 
ter  frosts  which  are  likely  to  visit  California 
and  other  States  in  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. The  chief  difficulty  in  raising  it  is  found 
in  the  intense  heat  of  the  South,  which  pre- 
vails between   cutting   time  and  the  new 
growth— the.  plant  being  apt  to  dry  up  and 
wither  under  continued  exposures  to  the  sun.ii 
But  this  is  a  difficulty  that  can  be  obviated, 
by  artificial  means,  and  doubtless  the  ingenu-j 
ity  of  our  planters  will  soon  devise  them.  Thej 
following  are  said  to  be  among  the  advanta-i 
ges  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  Ramie.j 
The  plant  is  hardy  and  free  from  insect  rav- 
ages.   Its  culture  is  cheaper  than  cotton,  and 
it°will  pay  better.    It  surpasses  all  textiles 
for  human  clothing  in  length  of  wear  and  in 
the  great  variety  of  combinations  to  which  it 
is  applicable.    It  promises  to  be  a  cheap  and 
popular  substitute  for  linen.  Manufacturers 
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,:  bay  that  it  will,  by  rather  rapid  advances, effect 
.;  (great  and  radical  changes  in  the  styles  of  wool- 
^  fen  and  worsted  combinations,  known  as  stuff 
;e:oods,  where  its  permanent  gloss  and  its  great 
strength  make  it  a  substitute  for  silk,  and 
that  it  will  be  very  largely  interwoven  with 
.  [silk  itself,  as  is  now  done  in  India  and  Japan, 
;  (forming  very  desirable  dress  goods. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  prognostications  thus  boldly  put  forward 
are  those  of  persons  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
-  tion  of  the  plant.    "  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought  "  on  the  part  of  those  English  manu- 
facturers  who  have  gone  into  Ramie  fabrics. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  cotton  of  the  best 
quality  from  India  and  Egypt,  and  of  obtain- 
ing it  in  sufficient  quantities,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  having  the  requisite  stock  always  on  hand, 
s-'  has  been  one  reason  why  they  have  turned 
•  their  attention  to  this  China  grass  just  now, 
: :  and  are  drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
:i  it.   The  article  itself  is  not  new  as  a  material 
for  textile  fabrics.    Fifty  years  ago,  summer 
coats  made  of  it  were  known  under  the  name 
of  sea-grass.    Handkerchiefs,  fine  as  cambric, 
are  made  of  it  in  Manilla,  and,  before  crino- 
:  line  came  into  fashion,  it  was  used  for  ladies' 

■  skirts.  For  years  past  certain  favorite  styles 
of  goods  have  been  made  in  Europe  by  mix- 
ing China  grass  with  wool  and  with  silk,  as 

s  they  do  now  in  China  and  Japan.  But,  for 
i  some  reason  or  other,  the  China  grass  summer 
.  coats  have  disappeared  from  the  market,  the 
I  fashion  has  changed,  and,  perhaps,  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  withdrew  this  article 
t"  from  the  market  because  there  was  too  much 
i  wear  in  it.  It  was  well  known  that  its  gloss 
i  was  permanent,  and  that  it  resembled  fine 
yiinen  in  texture  and  coolness,  but,  apparent- 
j  ly,  it  would  last  forever.  Possibly,  too,  the 
i  purchasers  got  tired  of  wearing  it,  as  is  not 
i  (.infrequently  the  case  with  regard  to  other 
i|  long-enduring  textiles. 

oil  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Ramie — 
it!  a  word,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  to  be  found 

■  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  although  the  plant 
rf  has  been  in  use  for  textile  fabrics  more  than 
cf1  fifty  years,  and  in  Asia  for  hundreds  of  years. 
ulEt  is  called  in  common  parlance  China-grass 
1  ind  sea-grass.  The  French  call  it  Artie  dela 
J  Chine.    Its  botanical  names  are  Urtiea  Ninca 

i  and  Urtiea  Candicans,  two  distinct  varieties  of 
lithe  same  plant;  and  Baehmeria  tenacissima, 
ti,  which  last  is  the  scientific  name  given  to 

ii  Ramie,  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  its 
\t  fibre,  and  is  the  species  now  cultivated  in 
J  Texas.  The  name  "  Rame"  is  of  Indian  ori- 
I  bin.  It  is  said  that  Ramie  cannot  be  raised 
■on  plantations  from  seed,  because  the  latter  is 
■too  small  and  delicate  for  held  oulture,  and 
■requires  finely  dressed  garden  beda  for 
■proper  development.    The  plant  must  be 


raised  on  plantations  from  cuttings  and  roots 
The  first  crop  serves  for  supplying  cuttings 
and  roots  for  the  next,  and  certain  soils  will 
yield  three  crops  of  600  to  1000  pounds 
weight  per  acre.  The  raw  fibre  is  worth  ten 
cents  (in  gold)  per  pound,  at  present  prices. 


When  Plato  was  told  that  one  whom  he 
highly  esteemed  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  he 
mildly  replied,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have 
done  so,  if  there  had  not  been  reason  for  it." 


GPwOWING  OLD. 
One  by  one  they  are  passing  away — 

The  old  of  our  town, — to  their  final  rest  ; — 
With  reverence  fashion  the  pillow  of  clay, 
And  pile  up  the  earth  on  the  quiet  breast, 
That  pillow  is  soft  to  the  time-worn  head, 
That  load  is  light  to  the  aged  dead. 
They  have  borne  their  burdens  of  joys  and  pains, 

They  have  had  their  portion  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 
They  have  wrought  out  their  work,  they  have 
gained  their  gains, — 
They  have  smiled  their  smiles, — they  have  wept 
their  tears, 
It  is  over  now  ! — the  records  close, 
And  leave  them  there,  to  their  long  repose. 
Speak  of  them  gently,  remember  them  well, 

They  were  children  of  earth,  as  we  are  now  ; 
They  strove  with  temptation,  they  yielded  and  fell, 
And  anon  they  conquered,  as  we  still  do, 
Their  history  is  what  ours  shall  be, 
Speak  of  them,  think  of  them,  tenderly. 
But  few  remain  ;  and  when  they  are  gone 

We  shall  find  the  places  which  they  now  hold  ; 
Our  heads  will  be  frosted — our  bosoms  be  loue — 
Even  our  hearts  will  grow  tame  and  cold  ; 
And  the  faltering  step  and  failing  breath 
Will  remind  us,  too,  of  approaching  death. 
Rivalry,  coldness,  worldliness,  pride — 

Why  should  we  yield  to  their  baleful  thrall  ? 
Let  us  clasp  hands  closer  as  downward  we  glide 
Into  the  shadow  that  waits  for  us  all  ; 
For  soon  we  shall  be  among  the  old, 
And  the  days  of  our  years  will  soon  be  told. 


FROM  "UNDER  THE  WILLOWS." 
BY  J.  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

In  June  'tis  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tree 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every  sense, 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the  heart, 
Brimming  it  o'er  with  sweetness  unawares, 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  lills  up 
And  tenderly  lines  some  last-year  robln'fl  nest. 
There  muse  I  of  old  times,  old  hopes,  old  friends, — 
Old  friends  1    The  writing  of  those  words  has 
borne 

My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past, 

The  generous  past,  when  all  was  possible, 

For  all  was  then  untried  ;  the  years  between 

Have  taught  seme  su  eet  .  some  bitter  leSSOOB,  none 

Wiser  than  this,  —  tO  Spend  in  all  thing*  «-'se, 

Hut  of  old  friends  to  he  most  miserly. 

Each  year  to  ancient  friendships  adds  a  ring, 

As  to  an  oak,  and  precious  more  and  mere. 

Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours, 

They  grow,  and  silent,  wider  spread,  each  year, 

Their  uub  jught  ring  of  shelter  or  of  shade. 
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TRUST. 
BY  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast, 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  its  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  God,  and  so  is  blest 

'Neath  every  cloud. 
He  hath  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 
Yet  sings  aloud,  and  doth  not  need  ; 
By  flowing  streams  or  grassy  mead, 

He  sings  to  shame 
Men,  who  forget,  in  fear  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 
The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings  : 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs  ; 

Come  good  or  ill 
Whate'er  to-day,  to-morrow  brings, 

It  is  His  will ! 


THE  FIRST  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 
BY  SAMUEL  T.   SPEAR,  D.  D. 

The  first  thousand  dollars  that  a  young 
man,  after  going  out  into  the  world  to  act  for 
himself,  earns  and  saves  will  generally  settle 
the  question  of  business  life  with  him.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  statement;  yet,  for 
a  rule,  we  think  that  it  will  hold  true. 

The  first  condition  is  that  the  young  man 
actually  earns  the  thousand  dollars  in  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  inherit  this  sum.  It  does 
not  come  to  him  by  a  streak  of  good  luck,  as 
the  result  of  a  fortunate  venture  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  a  hundred  shares  of  stock. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  personal  industry.  He  gives 
his  time  and  his  labor  for  it.  While  he  is 
thus  earning  and  saving  it,  he  must  earn  two, 
or  three,  or  perhaps  four  times  as  much  to  pay 
his  current  expenses.  He  is  consequently 
held  sternly  to  the  task  of  industry  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  The  direct  consequence 
to  him  is  a  steady,  continuous,  and  solid  dis- 
cipline in  the  habits  of  industry,  in  patient, 
persistent  forecasting  and  self-denying  effort, 
breaking  up  all  the  tendencies  to  indolence 
and  frivolity,  and  making  him  an  earnest  and 
watchful  economist  of  time.  He  not  only 
learns  how  to  work,  but  he  also  acquires  the 
love  of  work ;  and,  moreover,  he  learns  the 
value  of  the  sum  which  he  has  thus  saved  out 
of  his  earnings.  He  has  toiled  for  it;  he  has 
observed  its  slow  increase  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  in  his  estimate  it  represents  so  many 
months  or  years  of  practical  labor.  His  ideas 
of  life  are  shaped  by  his  own  experience. 

These  natural  effects  of  earning  the  first 
thousand  dollars  we  hold  to  be  very  large 
benefits.  They  are  just  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  body  which  are  most  likely  to  secure 
business  success  in  after  years.  They  consti- 
tute the  best  practical  education  which  a  man 
can  have  as  a  worker  in  this  work  ing  world. 
They  are  gained  in  season  for  life's  purposes  ; 


at  the  opening  period,  just  when  they  a{|;< 
wanted,  when  foolish  notions  are  most  like  i 
to  mislead  an  inexperienced  brain,  and  whe  j 
too,  there  is  a  full  opportunity  for  their  e 
pansion  and    development   in  later   yea;  il 
Men  have  but  one  life  to  live;  and,  henc 
they  start  from  opening  manhood  but  oncj 
And  the  manner  in  which  they  start,  til 
principles  with  which  they  start,  the  purposlj 
they  have  in  view,  and  the  habits  they  forrj 
will  ordinarily  determine  the  entire  sequel  | 
their  career  on  earth.    To  succeed,  men  mu;| 
have  the  elements  of  success   in  themselves 
One  great  reason  why  there  are  so  many  usdta 
less,  inefficient,  and  poverty-stricken  men  oil 
earth — or,  rather,  boys  seeming  to  be  men- J  I 
consists  in  the  simple  fact  that  they  did  nol 
start  right.    A  prominent  reason  why  th!| 
children  of  the  rich  so  frequently  amount  tj 
nothing  may  be  found  in  the  luxury,  easel 
and  indolence  which  marked  the  commence)!, 
ment  of  their  lives.    It  is  the  law  of  God  thaf 
we  should  be  ivor Jeers  on  earth  ;  and  no  one  s4 
well  consults  the  best  development  of  his  bet 
ing  as  when  he  conforms  his  practice  to  tnii 
law.    The  workers  in  some  suitable  spher<| 
are  the  only  really  strong  men  in  this  worldlf 
The  other  condition  of  the  statement  is  thai 
the  thousand  dollars  should  be  saved,  as  ari 
actual   surplus  beyond  daily  consumptions 
He  who  spends  all  he  earns  is  always  poor* 
He  never  has  a  dollar  of  accumulated  wealth  ! 
The  stream  runs  out  as  fast  as  it  runs  in.  In] 
spending  his  entire  earnings  he  will,  on  thejH 
one  hand,  contract  the  habits  of  prodigali-Jj 
ty,  with  its  kindred  vices,  and,  on  the  other,,  ' 
lose  those  of  a  sound  and  judicious  economy,  ij 
This  being  the  phase  of  things  as  life  opens! 
with  him,  his  prospects  for  the  future  are  ail 
minus  quantity.    Life  with  him  will  be  a 
failure  ;  mature  years  will  be  marked  by  in-i| 
significance;  and  old  age,  if  he  lives  to  see  it,  j 
will  be  loaded  with  poverty.    He  is  an  object1]! 
of  charity  at  the  moment  in  which  he  ceases  p 
to  be  a  producer,  having  no  reserve  upon  [i 
which  to  draw  in  the  day  of  adversity.   Some  [| 
men  seem  to  be  doomed  to  this  by  necessity,  J 
and  in  their  case  poverty  and  want  are  nott 
their  fault";  yet  a  very  large  number  make 
this  condition  their  choice — and,  hence,  with  i 
them  it  is  self-produced. 

The  great  rule  of  good  sense  and  Christian  i 
virtue  is  not  to  spend  more  than  one  earns,  | 
never  to  spend  anything  either  foolishly  or  J 
viciously,  and  always  spend  as  much  less  than 
one's  earnings  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasona- 
ble degree  of  personal  comfort  and  a  proper 
sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man.    This  is  the 
general  thought  which  every  one  must  apply 
for  himself.   It  is  not  meanness,  but  economy. 
It  is  not  selfishness,  but  a  legitimate  self-love. 
It  is  far  more  likely  to  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
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-irtue  than  in  that  of  depravity.  It  is,  in- 
leed,  a  form  of  virtue,  graded  to  the  realities 
md  necessities  of  this  life,  and  not  unfitting 
ts  subject  for  the  enjoyments  and  glories  of 
.he  next. 

Now,  in  saving  the  first  thousand  dollars, 
he  young  man  whom  we  have  in  view  prac- 
ices  this  economy.  He  lives  within  his 
neans,  and  hence  owes  no  debts  he  cannot 
my ;  he  never  spends  money  in  a  foolish  or 
vicious  way;  and,  after  a  proper  attention  to 
lis  own  wants,  and  the  duties  which  bind  him 
o  others,  of  which  question  he  is  the  sole 
udge,  he  lays  by,  from  month  to  month,  or 
•ear  to  year,  his  surplus  earnings  as  so  much 
tccumulated  capital.  At  length  he  reaches 
he  point,  and  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 
l?he  lesson  thus  acquired  will  almost  certain- 
y  last  him  for  a  life-time.  They  were  wrought 
nto  the  very  tissues  of  his  personal  being, 
f  fortune  smile  upon  him,  as  it  probably  will, 
t  will  not  make  him  a  fool.  He  can  stand 
>rosperity  without  explosion.  He  under- 
tands  economy,  for  he  has  practiced  it.  It 
s  with  him  not  an  idea  merely;  but  a  fact, 
,nd  a  fixed  feature  of  character.  The  out- 
low  of  his  earnings  may  increase  with  his  in- 
rease  of  means  ;  yet  the  law  which  governed 
nd  the  processes  which  secured  the  saving  of 
he  first  thousand  dollars  will  be  likely  to 
tand  by  him  in  all  time  to  come.  Some  men 
ail  for  the  want  of  sufficient  action  to  com- 
mand success;  others  fail  for  the  want  of  suf- 
cient  economy  in  respect  to  the  products  of 
ction  ;  still  others  fail  for  the  want  of  both, 
jjome  have  no  discretion  in  prosperity,  and 
thers  have  almost  no  energy  and  force  in 
he  day  of  adversity.  The  trained  worker 
nd  the  trained  economist  belongs  to  no  one 
If  these  classes.  His  personal  qualities  make 
im  a  man — a  sensible,  prudent,  forcible, 
ractical  man  in  any  relation  and  at  all 
imes. 

We  select  a  thousand  dollars  as  the  trial 
nm,  because  it  is  not  too  large  to  be  attaina- 
le  in  most  cases,  or  so  small  as  to  be  of  easy 
ttainment.  It  is  about  sufficient  to  put  a 
[dung  man  to  the  test,  and  bring  out  what 
jbere  is  in  him,  and  in  this  way  give  him  a 
ractical  education  for  the  business  work  of 
fe. —  The  Independent. 


J  All  truth  belongs  to  God.  No  individual, 
'  hen,  should  regard  it  as  his  personal  prop- 
erty. If  he  does,  his  arrogance  and  self-love 
I  lose  up  the  gates  by  which  it  Hows  into  the 
[l)ul,  and  what  truth  he  has  dies  within  him, 
I  r  is  made  inoperative.  As  in  US  all  truth  is 
I  |  regressive,  so  the  mind  should  be  left  coii- 
Jjnually  open  for  the  enlargement  and  modi- 
■'  cation  of  our  thoughts,  and  lor  the  reception 
ji  t'  new  ideas. 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Fruit-grow- 
ers' Club,  S.  B.  Parsons,  the  noted  nurseryman 
of  Flushing,  remarked : 

"  Those  who  grow  fruits  for  market  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  filling 
the  stomachs  of  their  customers.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  commendable  and  legitimate  trans- 
action, and  I  would  not  wish  to  discourage 
any  one  who  is  engaged  in  this  business ;  still 
there  is  very  little  in  the  mei»e  act  of  growing 
fruits  or  plants  for  sale,  that  will  develop  the 
higher  elements  of  our  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  purchases  a  fine 
tree  or  shrub  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting 
his  grounds  does  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
source  of  profit,  but  purely  as  an  ornament — 
something  that  he  can  and  does  enjoy,  free 
from  sordid  thoughts.  I  have  been  all 
through  the  various  fruit  'fevers'  that  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  I 
planted  a  large  pear  orchard  ;  but  the  blight 
killed  a  portion,  and  a  dry  summer  finished 
the  remainder.  When  the  grape  fever  was 
at  its  height,  I  planted  two  acres  of  Delaware ; 
but  my  profits  have  been  exceedingly  small. 
Other  varieties  have  done  better,  and  with 
some  kinds  of  fruit  I  have  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  taste  for  horticulture  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  probably  in  no  one  branch  is 
it  more  apparent  than  in  that  of  ornamental 
plants.  Few  men  will,  at  the  present  time, 
live  in  a  house  not  surrounded  by  ornamental 
trees.  These  may  not  be  of  the  most  costly 
varieties  :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be,  for  the  dearest  are  not  always  the 
best.  Our  native  trees  are  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  masses 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  them 
by  planting  specimens  in  their  grounds.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the 
tulip,  or  whitewood,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  sugar  or  silver  maples,  liquidamber,  mag- 
nolias, and  scores  of  other  native  trees  are  to 
be  had  very,  cheap,  and  often  for  the  mere 
cost  of  digging  and  planting. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  great  want  of  taste 
in  those  who  plant  trees  about  their  dwell- 
ings, and  a  majority  of  our  people  place 
them  too  near;  and  when  they  become  targe 
they  overshadow  the  buildings  and  make  the 
place  look  gloomy.  No  large  t  rees  slum  Id  be 
placed  nearer  than  100  feet  to  a  dwelling 
house.  Place  your  large  trees  in  a  group, 
where  they  will  form  a  background, ana  then 
gradually  tone  down  with  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs,  until  you  reach  the  house,  leaving  it 
free  to  sunlight  and  air.  Evergreen  trees 
may  also  he  planted  in  groups,  or  as  bor- 
ders to  extensive  grounds,  and  smaller  ever- 
green shrubs  placed  within  or  by  the  side 
ol*  them. 
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"  There  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  of  our  large  evergreen 
trees  to  furnish  a  very  great  variety  ;  but,  by 
introducing  what  are  termed  the  broad-leaved 
evergreen  shrubs,  a  striking  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  rhododendrons  are  probably  the 
very  finest  and  best  of  all.  Their  leaves  are 
not  only  superb,  giving  a  cheerful  appearance 
to  the  garden  even  in  winter ;  but  their 
flowers  add  another  charm,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated." 


AN  AGED  WOMAN  REDEEMED  FROM  SLAVERY. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  tells  the  story  of 
Rebecca  Whale,  aged  sixty- eight  years,  who, 
having  passed  all  her  days  in  the  bond  ser- 
vice of  another,  even  since  the  emancipation 
of  her  race,  has  still  remained  in  bondage  to 
her  former  master,  ignorant  of  her  freedom ; 
until  released  recently  by  a  daughter  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years.  The  mother  and  daughter  arrived  in 
Chicago  a  short  time  since.  Upon  a  planta- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
the  old  woman  was  born  and  raised,  and  upon 
the  same  plantation  she  has  lived  and  toiled 
for  the  Coleman  family,  and  was  the  chattel 
of  James  Coleman  when  the  wrar  burst  upon 
the  country.  In  the  year  1825  Rebecca  was 
married  to  George  Whale,  a  field-hand  on 
the  same  plantation,  and  in  course  of  time 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born.  The 
domestic  relation  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
cupidity  of  their  master,  and  the  children 
were  separately  sold  from  time  to  time  to 
purchasers  from  below.  The  husband  died, 
and  the  only  remaining  solace  and  hope  of 
the  despondent  widow  was  the  younger  child, 
Alice,  a  sprightly  girl  of  twelve  years,  but 
she  at  length  was  also  sold  to  a  Louisiana 
planter  in  the  fall  of  1847  ;  since  which  time 
the  poor  widowed  and  childless  slave  knew 
nought  of  her  offspring  until  sought  out  and 
restored  to  liberty  by  her  younger  daughter. 
The  poor  slave  grew  old  in  servitude,  and 
pined  beneath  her  load  of  sorrows,  but  being 
skilful  in  the  art  of  cooking,  she  was  indis- 
pensable in  the  Coleman  household. 

When  the  storm  of  secession  swept  through 
the  State,  the  Colemans  espoused  the  rebel 
cause,  and  suffered  the  destruction  and  confis- 
cation of  their  patrimonial  estate  at  the 
hands  of  others.  The  family  removed  a  num- 
ber of  miles  into  the  interior,  remote  from  the 
city,  takiug  with  them  the  old  family  servant, 
who  was  taught  to  believe,  even  after  the  final 
emancipation,  that  the  negroes  were  still  in 
bondage. 

When  the  Union  troops  swept  through  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  announced  freedom  to 
the  blacks,  among  the  first  who  availed 
themselves  to  enter  the  Union  lines  was  Alice 


Whale,  the  daughter  above  referred  to.    Ir j  I 
the  capacity  of  cook  she  became  attached  tc  1 
the  Seventy-Second  Illinois  regiment,  and  fol- 
lowed the  vicissitudes  of  that  command  until 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  when  she  was  in- 
duced by  some  of  the  officers  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago.   Shortly  after  arriving  here  she  became 
acquainted  with  David  Payne,  who  had  als<* 
been  a  slave  and  been  liberated  by  the  war, — . 
whom  she  married  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Ever 
since  her  arrival  in  this  city  the  daughter, 
who  is  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent,  has  t 
corresponded  in  all  directions  in  hopes  of  asV 
certaining  the  whereabouts  of  her  mother,!] 
brothers  and  sisters,  w7hom  she  had  not  seen  | 
or  heard  of  for  nearly  twenty  years.    The  i, 
brothers  were  found  to  be  in  business  in  Ohio  ! 
and  Kentucky,  but  the  mother  and  sister  | 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.    Persisting,  how-vj 
ever,  in  her  efforts,  she  learned  one  day  last' 
week  that  her  mother  was  still  held  in  bond-Ji 
age  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky. 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  place  designated 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  she  found  the! 
story  to  be  too  true.  Clad  in  rags,  and  bowed? 
beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  labor,  the* 
poor  old  woman  still  did  the  drudgery  for  the| 
family,  and  lived  alone  and  nsglected  in  a  J 
miserable  hovel  near  by  the  family  mansion  ;i« 
and  a  bundle  of  straw  answered  for  her  bed,i 
and  the  many  years  of  faithful  service  was  re-l 
wTarded  with  accommodations  unfit  for  the! 
vilest  cur.  The  old  lady  knew  not  of  herft 
freedom  until  informed  thereof  by  the  daugh- J 
ter,  sold  from  her  twenty  years  before.  Thef 
meeting  of  mother  and  child  was  happy  in- fl 
deed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  indus-4 
try  of  Mr.  Payne  has  accumulated  a  compe-J 
tence,  and  the  now  happy  familv  reside  atr 
No.  123  West  Polk  street,  Chicago.— A.  sA\ 
Standard. 


SLAUGHTER  IN  THE  SE1. 

Many  years  ago  the  poet  sung  of  the  South  I 
Sea  Bubble : 

"  As  fishes  on  each  other  prey, 

The  great  ones  swallowing  down  the  small, 
So  fares  it  in  the  Southern  sea — 
The  whale  directors  eat  up  all." 

An  article  in  the  Edinburg  Review  on  the  j 
subject  of  the  "  Herring  Fishery  of  Scotland"  f 
contains  an  account  of  the  enormous  destruc- 
tion of  life  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  p 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  : 

"If  the  sea  is  prodigal  of  life  to  a  certain  'j 
degree  that  baffles  our  powers  of  conception  to 
and  calculation,  it  is  no  less  a  scene  of  bound-  h 
less  destruction.  The  life  of  all  fishes  is  one  & 
of  perpetual  warfare,  and  the  only  law  that  pi 
pervades  the  great  world  of  waters  is  that  of  p 
the  strongest,  the  swiftest,  and  most  voracious. 
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The  carnage  of  the  sea  immeasurably  exceeds 
even  that  which  is  permitted  to  perplex  our 
reason  on  earth.  We  know,  however,  that 
without  it  the  population  of  the  ocean  would 
soon  become  so  immense  that,  vast  as  it  is,  it 
would  not  suffice  for  its  multitudinous  inhabi- 
tants. Few  fishes  probably  die  a  natural 
death,  and  some  seem  to  have  been  created 
solely  to  devour  others.  There  is  probably 
none  which  does  not  feed  on  some  other 
species  or  ou  its  own. 

"  Many  of  the  monsters  that  roam  the 
watery  plains  are  provided  with  maws  capa- 
ble of  engulfing  thousands  of  their  kind  a 
day.  A  hogshead  of  herrings  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  belly  of  a  whale.  A  shark  proba- 
bly destroys  tens  of  thousands  in  a  year. 
Fifteen  full- sized  herrings  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  cod.  If  we  allow  a  codfish 
3iily  two  herrings  per  day  for  its  subsistence, 
and  suppose  him  to  feed  on  herrings  for  only 
seven  months  in  the  year,  we  have  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  herrings  for  his  allowance 
during  that  period,  and  fifty  codfish  equal 
Dne  fisherman  in  destructive  power. 

"  But  the  quantity  of  cod  and  of  ling, 
which  are  destructive  as  cod,  taken  in  1861, 
and  registered  by  the  Scotch  fishery  board, 
was,  say  the  commissioners,  over  eighty-one 
:housand  hundred-weights.  On  an  average, 
,hirty  codfish  make  one  hundred-weight  of 
Iried  fish,  and  two  million  four  hundred 
;housand  will  equal  forty-eight  thousand 
ishermen.  In  other  words,  the  cod  and  ling 
iaught  on  the  Scotch  coast  in  1861,  if  they 
iad  been  left  in  the  water,  would  have  de- 
voured as  many  herrings  as  were  caught  by 
ill  the  fishermen  of  Scotland,  and  "six  thous- 
and more,  in  the  same  year.  But  as  the  pod 
ind  ling  caught  were  certainly  not  one- tenth  of 
Uhose  left  behind,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
destruction  of  herrings  by  those  voracious  fish 
ilone  as  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
jfFected  by  all  the  fishermen  of  Scotland. 

"  Sea-birds  are  scarcely  less  destructive  to 
ish  than  fish  are  to  each  other.    The  solon- 
j;oose  can  swallow  and  digest  at  least  six  full- 
lized  herrings  per  day.    It  has  been  calcu- 
ated  that  the  Island  of  St.  Kilds,  assuming  it 
,o  be  inhabited  by  two  hundred  thousand  of 
<>  hese  birds,  feeding  for  seven  months  in  the 
Jrear,  and  with  an  allowance  of  five  herrings 
roach  per  day,  the  number  of  fish  for  the  sum- 
mer substance  of  a  single  species  of  bird  can- 
not be  under  two  hundred  and  fourteen  mil- 
lion. Compared  with  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  fish  by  birds  and  each  other,  the 
Iroughts  made  upon  the  population  of  the 
l  ea  by  man,  with  all  his  ingenious  fishing  dc- 
I juices,  seem  to  dwindle  into  absolute  insignifi- 
i,  :an ce. ' ' — Exch ange  Paper. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  HOUSES. 

Build  your  houses  in  the  country,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  place  near  the  seacoast.  In 
the  country,  choose  a  slope  rather  than  a 
plain  to  build  upon,  and  where  the  sun  can 
have  full  access  to  it,  if  possible,  all  the  day. 
Be  sure  (if  need  be,  by  effectual  drainage) 
that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  permeable  to 
water.  Let  no  moisture  from  the  soil,  from 
any  source,  be  permitted  to  distill  its  perni- 
cious influences  upon  the  ftfture  dwelling  or 
its  inmates.  Let  the  rooms  be  large,  of  sub- 
stantial breadth  rather  than  high,  and  so 
pierced  by  windows  that  the  air  may  have  a 
bounteous  and  free  entrance  and  exit.  Let 
fireplaces  be  built  in  every  room  and  cham- 
ber,— fireplaces  made,  for  real  use,  not  kept 
for  show,  and  not  closed  with  iron  plates 
which  are  to  be  pierced  for  air-tight  stoves. 
Eschew  all  furnace  heat  except  for  warming 
the  entries  and  corridors. 

Outside  the  house  let  there  be  ample  space 
for  air  and  sunlight.  One  or  two  trees  may 
be  permitted  to  grow  near  the  house,  but  not 
to  overshadow  it,  for  nothing  but  evil  comes 
from  too  much  shade,  either  of  trees  or  climb- 
ing vines.  Both  of  these  may  very  materi- 
ally prevent  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  from 
reaching  and  bathing  the  exterior,  or  from 
penetrating  the  interior  of  the  house,  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  freely,  even  in 
the  depths  of  summer.  Nothing  so  deadens 
the  atmosphere  as  the  too  constant  closure  of 
the  windows,  blinds  and  curtains,  whereby 
light  and  heat,  as  well  as  fresh  air,  are  ex- 
cluded. Every  morning  let  the  windows  be 
opened  widely,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  remains 
of  foul  air  that  has  necessarily  accumulated 
from  the  sleepers  during  the  previous  night. 
Every  night  let  a  part  of  the  windows  be  left 
open,  and,  if  possible,  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
so  that  during  sleep  there  may  be  still  a  plenty 
of  fresh,  unbreathed  air  for  the  children  and 
adults  to  use.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  space 
thus  opened  will  vary  with  the  season  ;  but 
often,  even  during  our  northern  winter.*,  espe- 
cially in  a  furnace-heated  house,  a  small  aper- 
ture, at  least,  may  thus  be  left.  Two  or  three 
extra  blankets  only  will  be  needed  for  any 
coldness  thus  caused. 

As  to  the  value  of  fresh  air,  alike  for  the 
healthy  and  the  invalid,  there  seems  to  exist 
great  doubt  in  this  community.  Even  the 
healthy  have  no  real  faith  in  its  efficacy  as  a 
means  of  giving  health.  Invalids,  almost 
without  exception,  we  have  to  educate  to  that 
faith.  Tliev  have  so  many  doubts  about  the 
weather,  ft  is  too  eold,  too  hot.  too  windy, 
or  too  blustering.  It  is  cloudy,  or  an  east 
wind  prevails.  These  and  a  hundred  other 
trivial  deviations  from  perfect  weather  are 
noted,  and  the  unfortunate   invalid  quietly 
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stays  within  doors,  day  after  day,  to  avoid 
them.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious,  no  be- 
haviour more  unwise.  Both  invalids  and  heal- 
thy persons  ought  to  eschew  all  such  views 
as  arrant  folly.  "  Whenever  mi  doubt,"  we  say 
to  our  patients,  "  about  going  out,  always  go 
out.  If  a  violent  storm  is  raging,  to  which  no 
one  would  willingly  expose  himself,  then  keep 
to  the  house,  but  the  moment  it  ceases,  seize 
the  occasion  for  exercise  out  of  doors."  "  It 
would  be  better,"  said  the  late  John  Ware, 
"  for  everybody,  sick  and  well,  to  face  every 
storm,  than  to  be  fearful,  as  we  now  usually 
are,  of  even  a  trace  of  foul  weather. — Dr.  H. 
I.  Bowdztch  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Education  does  not  commence  with  the 
alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's  looks — 
with  a  father's  smile  of  approbation  or  sign 
of  reproof — with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbear- 
ance— with  birds'  nests  admired  and  not 
touched — with  creeping  ants  and  almost  im- 
possible emmets — with  humming  bees  and 
great  beehives — with  pleasant  walks  and 
shady  lands,  and  with  thoughts  directed  in 
sweet  and  kindly  tones  and  words,  to  mature 
to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,  and 
to  the  source  of  all  good — to  God  himself. 


STAMPS. 

The  use  of  postage  stamps  on  letters  and 
newspapers  is  merely  a  new  application  of  an 
old  invention.  Revenue  stamps  are  compara- 
tively new  with  us,  but  they  have  been  known 
in  Europe  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

The  Dutch  have  a  right  to  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  for  such  an  invention.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  States  of  Holland 
had  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandize  of 
every  sort,  and  still  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  equal  to  the  expenditure. 
They  now  offered  an  ample  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  invent  a  new  impost ;  one  that 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  light  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  productive  to  the  public  treasury. 
Some  shrewd  thinker  proposed  that  it  should 
be  enacted  by  public  authority  that  no  peti- 
tion should  be  received,  that  no  document 
should  be  admitted  in  courts  of  justice,  that 
no  contracts  of  any  kind  should  be  valid,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  written  upon  paper  im- 
pressed with  the  seal  of  the  State.  This  ap- 
peared to  the  Hollanders  a  happy  idea,  and 
stamped  paper  was  introduced  at  once  (1624) 
by  an  ordinance  which  represented  the  neces- 
sity and  the  great  benefit  of  the  new  tax. 
Stamped  paper,  it  was  claimed,  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  number  of  lawsuits,  and  for  that 
very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  would  soon  be 
adopted  by  other  nations. 


The  Dutch  were  right.  In  less  than  fifty 
years  a  trial  of  stamp  duties  was  made  in  Eng- 
land— though  not  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
litigation,  perhaps — and  other  nations  were 
not  slow  to  follow.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  j 
are  said  to  have  been  ahead  of  the  English. 

At  the  present  day  this  Dutch  fashion  jl 
holds  its  ground  over  a  large  part  of  Christen-  J] 
dom.  A  slight  change,  it  is  true,  has  been 
made.  At  first  the  blank  for  the  writing  was  j 
sold  with  the  stamp,  and  it  was  necessary  for  i| 
the  Government  to  invest  a  large  amount  in  | 
paper.  The  improvement  consisted  in  sell-  | 
ing  the  stamp  separately,  as  is  now  done  in  | 
most  cases. 

When  the  uniform  cheap  postage  com- 1 
menced  in  England,  somebody  suggested  the  | 
idea  of  paying  postage  by  means  of  stamps, 
arid  the  plan  was  adopted  in  1840.    Seven  j 
years  later  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  || 
United  States  was  authorized  to  prepare  post-  j 
age  stamps  and  to  furnish  them  to  the  post-  j|i 
offices  throughout  the  country.      In  1852 
stamped  envelopes  were  authorized  in  the  | 
same  way.  ; 

At  first  the  writer  couldfplace  a  stamp  on  | 
his  letter,  or  pay  the  postage  and  send  it  with- if 
out  a  stamp  ;  but,  since  the  beginning  of  the  f 
year  1856,  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  post- 1| 
master  to  place  stamps  on  all  letters  on  which  | 
stamps  had  not  already  been  placed — that  is* 
to  say,  if  the  postage  had  been  paid.  \ 

In  1861  the  Postmaster-General  was  au-if 
thorized  to  procure  and  furnish  letter  sheets  [ 
"with  postage  stamps  impressed  thereon 
but  the  method  of  folding  these  so  that,  when  I 
sealed,  their  contents  cannot  be  read,  may ! 
almost  be  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts,  and 
there  is  consequently  very  little  call  for  this 
kind  of  stationery. —  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine.' 


RANGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE.  , 

The  range  of  the  human  eye  may  be  judged 
of  from  a  consideration  which  gives  us  at  the  1 
same  time  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  animal! 
structure.    Supposing  that  an  individual  of '  J 
every  known  species  were  to  take  its  stand 
between  the  two  species  that  were  respectively  j 
the  next  larger  and  the  next  smaller  than  it-|  t, 
self,  the  smallest  known  animal  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  line,  and  the  largest  standing  i 
at  the  other;  and  then  supposing  wre  were  to  | 
ask  which  creature  occupied  the  middle  place, ;  i- 
having  as  many  degrees  of  size  below  it  as '  \ 
above,  and  as  many  above  it  as  below,  that  <  tl 
place  would  be  found  to  be  occupied  by  the  \ 
common  house  fly.    What  a  stupendous  op- \  a 
tical  instrument  must  that  be  which,  assisted  j  s 
with  a  few  brass  tubes  and  some  disks  of  glass.  « 
shall  discern  a  creature  as  much  smaller  thai  j 
a  fly,  as  a  fly  is  smaller  than  an  elephant!—  fi 
Little  Things  of  Nature. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 

In  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Life  of  William 
?enn,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  is  given  an  account  of 
he  grant  of  Pennsylvania  by  Charles  II., 
7ith  other  particulars,  which  we  thiuk  cannot 
a,il  to  be  of  interest  to  many  who  now  enjoy 
rivileges  which  bad  their  origin  in  the  wise 
totes  ma  n  ship  of  Wm.  Penn. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
olony  was  named  by  the  King  in  honor  of 
.dmiral  Penn.  Wm.  Penn,  it  appears,  was 
pposed  to  it,  lest  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 


anity  in  him,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the 
ing,  as  it  truly  was,  to  his  father. 
William  Penn,  having   been   for  many 
jars  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in 
e  colonization  of  New  Jersey,  became  well 
formed  concerning  the  extent  and  resources 
the  adjoining  territories ;  and   thus  his 
oughts  wore  turned  towards  that  great  cu- 
t-prise of  founding  a  colony  on  the  western 
nk  of  the  Delaware,  which  has  proved  to  be 
e  crowning  achievement  of  his  useful  and 
entful  Life*.    Ho  inherited  from  his  father 
inlaim  on  the  British  government  for  money 
i|  vanced  and  services  rendered  to  the  amount 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  in  the  year 
■SO  petitioned  Charles  II.  to  grant  him,  in 

■U  of  this  sum,  a.  tract,  of  eountry  in  America, 
]  ng  north  of  Maryland,  "bounded  on  the 


east  by  the  Delaware  river,  on  the  west  limited 
as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend  as  far 
as  plantable."  (Hazard's  An.,  474.) 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  not  only 
to  provide  a  peaceful  home  for  the  persecuted 
members  of  his  own  Society,  but  to  afford  an 
asylum  for  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  and  to  found  an  empire  where  the 
pure  and  peaceable  principles  of  Christianity 
might  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

The  petition  being  referred  to  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  affairs,  of 
trade  and  plantations,"  they  notified  the 
agent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Sir  John  Wer- 
den,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  order  that 
they  might  report  whether  the  proposed  grant 
would  be  consistent  with  the  boundaries  of 
Maryland  and  New  York.  (Hazard's  An  , 
475.)  At  a  subsequent  meet  in g  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  letter  was  produced  from  Sir  John 
Werden,  objecting  to  Peun's  request,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  territory  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware was  an  appendage  to  the  government 
of  New  York,  being  known  by  the  name  of 

Delaware  colony,  or  more  particularly,  New 
Castle  colony,  and  planted  promiscuously  by 
Swedes,  Philanders,  Dutch  and  Engl 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  agent  of 
Lord  Baltimore  was  read,  desiring,  if  the 
grant  should  be  made  to  Penn.  that  "it 
might  bo  expressed  to  be  lands  north  of  the 
JSmttjaehannnh  Fort,  which  is  the  boundary 
of  Maryland  northward.'' 
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When  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  agent  became  known  to  Penn, 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  removing  his  objections,  after  which 
a  second  letter  was  addressed  by  Sir  J.  Wer- 
den  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  says,  "  his 
royal  highness  commands  me  to  let  you  know, 
in  order  to  your  informing  their  lordships  of 
it,  that  he  is  very  willing  Mr.  Penn's  request 
may  meet  with  success."  (Ibid,  480.)  The 
petition  being  referred,  by  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
to  the  attorney  general  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  he 
reported  that  "  it  did  not  appear  to  entrench 
upon  the  boundaries  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
province  nor  those  of  New  York,  so  that  the 
tract  of  land  desired  by  Mr.  Penn  seems  to 
be  undisposed  Qf  by  his  majesty ;  except  the 
imaginary  lines  of  New  England  patents, 
which  are  bounded  westwardly  by  the  main 
ocean,  should  give  them  a  real,  though  im 
practicable  right,  to  all  those  vast  territories." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  January  25, 
1681,  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  patent 
to  Penn,  settled  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  North, 
with  the  alterations  of  Sir  John  Werden,  were 
read  and  approved.  From  these  proceedings 
it  appears  that  great  care  was  taken  to  adjust 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  province,  so 
as  not  to  entrench  upon  former  patents ; 
nevertheless,  we  shall  find  that  the  line  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Penn  and  Lord  Balti- 
more was,  for  a  long  period,  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy, attended  with  much  annoyance  and 
heavy  expense. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
a  paper  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, desiring  that  Penn  "  be  obliged  by  his 
patent  to  admit  a  chaplain  of  his  lordship's 
appointment,  upon  the  request  of  any  num- 
ber of  planters,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North."  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  committee,  a  draft  of  the  patent 
was  read,  and  there  being  a  blank  left  for 
the  name,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  nomina- 
tion of  it  to  the  King. 

At  length,  after  many  delays  and  much 
solicitude,  Penn  had  the  gratification  to  learn 
that  his  patent  was  prepared  for  the  KiDg's 
signature,  which  was  affixed  to  it  under  date 
4th  of  March,  A.  D.  1681.  "  This  venerable 
document,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  now 
hung  up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  at  Harrisburg,  is  written  on  strong 
parchment  in  the  old  English  handwriting, 
each  line  underscored  with  red  ink,  and  the 
borders  gorgeously  decorated  with  heraldic 
devices."  (Hazard's  An.,  500.) 

The  satisfaction  of  Penn  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  name  bestowed  on  the  province,  may 
be  seen,  in  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Robert  Turner : 


"5th  of  1st  mo.,  1681. 

"  Dear  Friend  : — My  true  love  in  the  ! 
Lord  salutes  thee  and  dear  friends  that  love 
the   Lord's  precious  truth  in    those  parts. 
Thine  I  have,  and  for  my  business  here, 
know  that  after  many  waitings,  watchings, 
solicitings,  and  disputes  in  council,  this  day 
my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and 
privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania :  a 
name  the  King  would  give  it  in  honor  of  my 
father.    I  chose  New  Wales,  being,  as  this, 
a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Penn  being  Welsh 
for  a  head,  as  Penmanmoire  in  Wales,  and 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  highest  land  in  England, 
called  this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  high 
or  head  ivoodlands ;  for  I  proposed,  when  the 
Secretary,  a  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  | 
called  New  Wales,  Sylvania,  and  they  added 
Penn  to  it;  and  though  I  much  opposed  j 
it,  and  went  to  the  King  to  have  it  struck  | 
out  and  altered,  he  said  it  was  past,  and 
would  take  it  upon  him ;  nor  could  twenty 
guineas  move  the  under  secretary  to  vary  the  ' 
name ;  for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked 
on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in 
the  King,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father,  whom 
he  often  mentions  with  praise.    Thou  mayest 
communicate  my  grant  to  Friends,  and  ex-  j| 
pect  shortly  my  proposals. 

"  It  is  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God 
that  has  given  it  me  through  many  difficul-  1 
ties,  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  J 
of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  to  | 
the  government,  that  it  be  well  laid  at  first. 
No  more  now,  but  dear  love  in  the  truth.  |i 
Thy  true  friend,  Wm.  Penn." 

(Hazard's  An.,  500.) 

The  royal  patent  or  charter  of  Pennsylva- 
nia consists  of  twenty-three  articles  and  is  i\ 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  some  of  its  i 
leading  provisions  may  be  interesting  to  the  1 
reader. 

The  preamble  declares,  that  William  Penn's  i  j 
application  for  the  territory  arose  out  of  "  a  v 
commendable  desire  to  enlarge  the  British  i 
empire,  and  promote  such  useful  commodities  • 
as  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  King  and  his  do-  I 
minions ;  and  also,  to  reduce  the  savage  na-  * 
tions,  by  just  and  gentle  manners,  to  the  love  j 
of  civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion." 

The  charter  states  that  the  King,  favoring  j  . 
his  petition  and  good  purpose,  and  having  j, 
also  a  regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  oil  a 
his  late  father,  Sir  William  Penn,  "  doth  \  aj 
grant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  1 1 
and  assigns,  all  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in »  j 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dela-  . 
ware  river,  from  twelve  miles  distance  north-  ^ 
I  ward  of  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three  and 
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fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude.     The  < 
said  land  to  extend  westward,  five  degrees  in  6 
longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  said  east-  i 
ern  bounds,  and  the  said  lands  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and  i 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on  < 
the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  i 
distance  from  New  Castle,  northward  and  < 
westward,  unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  i 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  then  by  a 
straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longi- 
tude above  mentioned."    William  Penn  is  ! 
made   absolute  proprietary,  saving  to  the 
King  and  his  successors  the  sovereignty  of  < 
the  country,  and  the  allegiance  of  Penn,  as 
well  as  of  all  who  shall  be  tenants  under  him. 
The  grant  was  4<  not  in  mpite"  but  in  "  free 
and  common  socage,  by  fealty  only,"  yielding 
and  paying  to  the  King  two  heaver  skins  an- 
nudity,  "to  be  delivered  at  the  castle  of  Wind- 
sor, and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  ore  which  shall  be  found  within  the 
limits  aforesaid.    The  proprietary,  with  the 
assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the 
colony,  was  empowered  to  make  all  necessary 
laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land.   He  was  authorized  to  appoint  magis- 
trates and  judges,  to  grant  pardons,  except 
for  the  crimes  of  wilful  murder  and  treason, 
and  in  these  cases  to  grant  reprieves  until 
the  King's  pleasure  should  be  known  therein. 
The  laws  of  the  province  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  privy  council  for  approbation. 

Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  colonial 
courts  might,  in  certain  cases,  be  taken  to  the 
King.    The  fruits  and  commodities  of  the 
province  might  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  "  England,  and  not  into  any  other 
'port  whatsoever"  but  within  a  year  after  the 
landing  of  the  same  in  England,  they  might 
be  reshipped  to  any  other  country,  paying 
such  duties  as  British  subjects  are  bound  to 
pay.     Penn  and  his  heirs  were  to  enjoy  such 
customs  on  imports  and  exports,  in  the  prov- 
ince, as  he  or  they,  and  the  people  there,  when 
assembled,  may  reasonably  assess,  "  saving  to 
('  the  King  and  his  successors  such  impositions 
j  and  customs  as  are,  or  by  act  of  Parliament 
shall  be,  appointed"    But  the  King  was  to 
I  levy  no  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I  province,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
I  prietary  or  assembly,  or  by  act  of  Parliament. 
I      Penn  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
I  "  captain-general,"   "  to   levy,   muster,  and 
|  train  all  sorts  of  men,"  to  make  war  by  sea 
n  and  land  against  barbarous  nations,  pirates 
m  and  robbers.    It  was  provided,  that  on  the 
application  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  prov- 
I  ince,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  for  a  preacher  to  be  sent  to  them, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  province ; 
I  and  lastly,  that  if  any  difference  should  arise, 


concerning  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  it 
should  be  construed  in  a  manner  most  favor- 
able to  the  proprietary.  (Hazard's  Annals.) 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  l<  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  breathes  through  this 
charter,  is  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
its  grantor,  and  with  his  policy  towards  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
independence  of  legal  control  permitted  to  the 
legislative  power."  (Gordon's  Hist,  of  Penna.) 
It  is  said  to  have  been  "  drafted  by  Penn 
himself,  from  the  charter  of  Maryland  ;  origi- 
nally drafted  by  Sir  Geo.  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  State  to  James  the  First,  and  was  revised 
by  Chief  Justice  North,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  added  two  im- 
portant clauses."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
article  investing  the  proprietary  with  the 
powers  of  a  captain-general,  and  the  clause 
allowing  ministers  of  the  church  of  England 
to  reside  in  the  province,  did  not  emanate 
from  Penn,  but  were  inserted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  others,  the  former  being  contrary  to 
his  principles,  and  the  latter  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

The  restriction  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
province,  requiring  it  all  to  pass  through 
English  Ports,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  long  pursued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  sought  to  secure  to  the  mother 
country  all  the  benefits  of  colonial. trade. 

The  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colony,  which  is  implied  in  this  charter, 
must  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  proprietary,  as  well  as  opposed  to  his  in- 
terest, but  at  that  period  the  momentous  con- 
sequences involved  in  it  were,  probably,  not 
foreseen. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A  man  is  truly  religions  in  so  far  as  he  is 
truly  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  and  no 
further. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MINISTRY. 

Oftentimes  the  manner  of  answering  our 
Queries  has  made  the  Society  more  neglectful 
of  its  testimony  against  a  t%  Hireling  Ministry" 
i  than  against  " Oath 8,  Military  Servioe,  Clan- 
s  destine  Trade,  Lotteries,"  <vc  These  Uttten 
■  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  thai  Bone  of 
our  members  occasionally  attend  meetings  of 
i)  other  denominations  when  not  interfering  with 
I  our  own.  On  endeavoring  1<>  know  upon 
i  what  foundation  this  testimony  rests,  1  have 
5  become  convinced  that  we  really  bear  a  more 
i  vital,  living  testimony  against  a  ■  hireling 
-  ministry''  than  we  do  upon  any  other  subject 
>  considered  in  the  same  ipierv.  The  language 
,  of  our  Discipline  is  against  a  "  hireling  min- 
;  istry,"  not  hireling  minister,  as  we  seem  too 
,  often  to  think  it  should  be,  and  we  class  all 
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who  are  supported  by  their  Society  organiza- 
tions as  "hirelings" — a  cruel  and  unchristian 
word,  as  we  too  often  use  it.    I  believe  our 
testimony  is  against  a  man-made  ministry,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Christ-qualified  one;  and 
that  a  man-made  minister  preaches  quite  as 
often  for  position,  for  applause,  and  for  ease, 
as  for  money, and  that  each  is  equally  a  "hire- 
ling" ministry,  a  preaching  for  man's  pay:  it 
is  now  as  it  was  of  old, — "  Verily  they  have 
their  reward."    On  the  other  hand,  while  I 
would  inculcate  the  great  superiority  of  that 
ministry  which  so  recognizes  God's  power  to 
give  bread,  blessed  by  himself,  to  hand  forth 
to  the  multitudes,  that  they  need  not  study 
or  prepare  (according  to  the  rules  of  man) 
for  the  service,  over  that  which  so  needs  study 
and  education  as  to  preclude  them  from  that 
labor  which  would  support  themselves  and 
families,  I  would  still  have  Friends  as  a  body 
more  willing  to  recognize  the  sincerity,  self- 
sacrificing,  prayerful  labors  of  many  in  the 
Master's  vineyard  who  are  classed  as  "hire- 
lings."   While  we  do  not  believe  they  have 
the  best  way,  we  may  yet  believe  that,  in  view 
of  their  field  of  labor  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  education  and  surroundings,  their 
labors  are  often  blessed  ;  and  it  behooves  us 
to  be  careful  lest  the  higher  profession  we 
make  may  not  produce  even  as  good  fruits  as 
those  of  the  less  favored,  whom  we  condemn. 
Believing  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a  great  field 
of  labor  before  our  Society,  in  promulgating 
in  all  its  force  and  beauty  the  truth,  that  as 
the  gospel  was  freely  received,  so  it  must  be 
freely  dispensed,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
many,  especially  of  our  younger  and  middle- 
aged  members,  are  placing  this  testimony 
upon  its  proper  ground,  and  are  bearing  a 
testimony  that  is  felt,  and  welcomed,  too, 
among  other  denominations,  against  a  "  man- 
made"  ministry,  while  towards  the  ministers 
and  the  members  of  other  religious  societies 
they  exhibit  that  Christian  charity  and  love, 
which  opens  their  hearts  to  feel  and  their  ears 
to  hear  the  Truth.    The  truth  spoken  in  love 
and  with  charity  is  powerful,  and  I  believe 
our  testimony,  as  it  has  been  called,  against 
a  hireling  ministry,  has  not  been  more  blessed 
of  latter  years,  because  it  has  been  borne  in 
bigotry  too  often,  in  charity  too  seldom,  and 
against  the  persons,  as  a  class,  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  with  us,  instead  of  against  the 
error  itself. 

Indiana,  9th  mo.,  1869.  P. 


But  angry  words  should  be  remembered 
only  for  the  good  that  can  be  got  out  of 
them :  not  with  feelings  of  resentment  to- 
wards those  who  utter  them.  Usually  those 
words  are  the  hardest  for  us  to  forgive  which 
have  the  most  truth  in  them. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  notice  in  paper  of  28th  past  month  your 
"  Reply  to  Inquirers,"  referring  to  questions 
propounded  by  K.,  some  of  which  you  say 
were  the  following :  "  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  future  life?"  "  Can  spirits  live  without 
material  bodies?"    "  Where  is  heaven  ?" 

Your  method  of  treating  the  questions  I 
thought  a  little  off-hand ;  as  any  question 
relating  to  the  interest  of  the  human  soul  or 
mind  might  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 
I  perhaps  was  somewhat  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  my  mind  has  been  much  exercised 
of  late  in  respect  to  the  darkness  which  seems 
to  pervade  the  human  mind  on  those  ques- 
tions— questions  about  which  this  mind  is 
everywhere  thinking.  What  is  more  natural 
to  one  meditating  on  life — on  life  as  a  unit — 
once  begun  never  ending,  than  to  seek  for  a 
rational  view  or  glimpse  of  that  part  of  this 
life  which  laps  over  into  the  beyond — not  an- 
other existence  so  much  as  it  must  needs  be 
an  existence  continued.  We  are  exhorted  to, 
and  we  do,  meditate  upon  God,  upon  His 
fatherly  attributes  and  character.  In  doing 
this  we  sometimes  take  the  eye,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  was  but  a  man 
like  one  of  us,  and  we  behold  Him  "  high  and 
lifted  up  and  His  train  filling  the  temple  f 
and  with  the  prophet's  ear  we  hear  the  voices, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  all  the 
earth  is  filled  with  His  glory  f  and  we  hear 
the  prophet  exclaiming,  "  Wo  !  is  me  ...  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  By  means  of  the  vision  of  the  seer  of 
Patmos  while  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day, 
we  see  "  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  em-  1 
blazoned  with  the  insignia  of  glory,  whose  : 
voice  was  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  pro- 
claiming Himself  to  be  the  "Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last." 

If  it  be  lawful  then  to  meditate  upon  the  J 
God  of  Heaven,  why  not  about  Heaven  also,  j 
and  if  about  heaven,  why  not  about  its  inhabi-  I 
tants.    Prophets  and  apostles  with  their  in-  1 
ner  sight  opened  have  beheld  the  inhabitants 
of  that  other  land,  and  have  uniformily  cer- 
tified to  their  manhood,  and  to  their  reality 
as  sentient  human  beings,  one  of  whom,  al- 
though glorious  indeed,  declared  himself  sim- 
ply one  of  John's  brethren  the  prophet. 

Revelation  then,  establishing,  as  itdoes,  the 
evidence  of  the  Being  of  God,  of  the  existence 
and  reality  of  heaven  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
why  not,  with  so  much  given,  seek  with  an 
humble  spirit  of  prayer  for  still  further  light. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  the  creation  of 
the  One  God.  This  creation  must  needs  be 
itself  a  unit  after  the  fashion  of  its  Creator: 
so  that  He  who  cares  for  the  heavens,  cares  at 
the  same  time  for  the  earth  as  well.  He  w  ho 
supplies  the  angels  with  life  and  wisdom,  also 
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supplies  human  beings  here  with  the  same 
blessings, — "withholding  no  good  thing  from 
those  who  walk  uprightly."  The  law  of  re- 
lation and  analogy  is  every  where  seen. 
Having  the  sun  and  some  known  planets, 
astronomers  discover  where  others,  although 
unknown,  ought  to  be.  They  look  for  them 
there  and  find  them.  Perhaps  the  trouble 
may  be,  that  in  seeking  light  we  look  too  high. 
We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
rational  principle  has  been  given  to  the 
human  mind  for  its  guidance;  does  not  our 
whole  experience  teach  us  that  when  we  do 
find  a  genuine  truth  it  never  does  violence  to 
our  rationality?  There  is  so  much  simplicity 
about  truth  that  we  are  apt  not  to  notice  the 
seldom  trodden  pathway  to  her  temple;  and 
in  this  connection  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to 
refrain  from  expressing  admiration  for  the 
thought  of  Friend  Hallowell,  by  quoting  what 
he  says  in  his  article  published  in  No.  24  pres- 

.  ent  volume  of  the  paper,  viz  :  "  True  religion 
must  be  simple,  plain,  it  must  be  reasonable, 
and  it  must  admit  of  being  tested  by  con- 

j  sciousness  as  a  basis  of  true  faith." 

The  matter  closing  in  my  mind  here,  and 
believing  that  the  questions  of  K.  are  made  in 
sincerity,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  little  work 
by  Dr.  Holcomb,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  entitled,  "  Our  Children  in  Hea- 

1  ven."*  It  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
press,  and  will  probably  throw  some  rays  of 
light  on  the  queries  to  him  or  to  any  others 
looking  in  the  same  direction.  With  a  de- 
sire of  helping  a  fellow  mortal  on  his  way,  I 
have  written  this  simply  as  suggestive  of 
thoughts  rather  than  as  teaching.  I  ac- 
knowledge my  gratitude  for  the  good  things 
we  are  continually  receiving  through  the 
pages  of  the  Intelligencer. 

James  White. 
Newark,  Ohio,  9th  mo.  7th,  1869. 


GROWTH  IN  GRACE. 

How  rapidly  any  soul,  under  the  grace  of 
God,  may  advance,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
some  sense,  time  and  space  have  little  to  do 
with  the  deeper  things  of  God.  What  spe- 
cial revelations  or  manifestations,  in  given 
circnmstances,  may  be  granted  in  answer  to 
prayer,  what  glorious  attainments  made  by 

i  consecration  and  sacrifice,  what  profound  in- 

(  ward  experience  of  the  Love  of  Christ,  what 
a  burst  of  blossom  in  the  summer  of  God, 

i  none  can  tell.  But  rapid  or  slow,  hindered 
or  helped,  the  life  of  God  in  a  human  soul 
must  first  be  a  germ  or  germinant  principle, 

I  or  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  a  "  seed  which  re- 
maineth,"  a  seed  "incorruptible;"  then  an 
evolution  or  progress  through  difficulties  and 

i\  *  We  know  nothing  of  the  hook  our  OOrrespond* 
ent  recommends. — Eds. 


impediments ;  internally  a  growth  in  knowl 
edge  and  love,  externally  an  expanding  form 
or  order  and  service  ;  and  finally  a  full-orbed 
symmetrical  perfection.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  many  changes,  many  singular,  per- 
haps unexpected  transitions,  possibly  many 
conversions  or  "  renewals" — for  these  are  but 
"the  turnings"  of  the  soul  towards  God — 
fresher  and  higher  consecrations,  sweeter  and 
profounder  experiences  of  the  new  life  ;  and 
the  perfection  at  any  time -attained  a  relative 
not  an  absolute  perfection,  it  may  be,  the 
perfection  of  faith,  which  is  unfailing  trust, 
the  perfection  of  love,  which  is  boundless  ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  the  perfection  of 
obedience,  which  is  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart,  the  perfection  of  happiness, 
which  is  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  But  growth  may  be  un- 
limited, advancement  eternal.  —  Watchman 
and  Reflector. 


MEETINGS  FOR  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

One  branch  of  discipline — viz.,  the  institu- 
tion of  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders — I 
highly  regarded.  For  when  we  have  (in  a 
sense  of  our  entire  inability  without  His  help) 
prostrated  ourselves  together  before  the  Most 
High  God,  he  hath  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
open  the  living  springs  of  counsel,  suitable  to 
the  several  states  and  stations  present,  tending 
to  stir  up  to  diligence  and  devotedness  in  his 
service,  and  pointing  out  clearly,  in  the  open- 
ing of  gospel  light,  the  snares  and  dangers 
waylaying  the  spiritual  traveller  in  his  jour- 
ney. Often  have  these  meetings,  when  we 
have  been  thus  prepared  for  them,  cemented 
us  together  in  an  humble  engagement  of  soul 
toward  God.  Tender  love  hath  abounded, 
which  hath  made  us  dear  one  to  another,  as 
children  of  one  family,  and  fellow-laborers  in 
the  highest  and  best  cause. 

Christ  our  Lord  has  favored  us  with  his 
presence  and  sovereign  power,  and  made  us 
partakers  together  of  his  heart-tendering 
goodness,  and  of  a  near  communion  and  divine 
fellowship  with  him  through  his  Spirit,  and 
with  each  other  therein,  to  the  renewing  oi 
our  ardent  concern  for  the  honor  of  his  name 
and  the  promotion  of  his  truth.  Bui  when 
this  preparation  hath  been  wanting,  and  in- 
attention and  absence  oi  mind  have  taken 
place,  then  we  have  been  barren  as  the  dry 
heath,  and  like  the  earth,  covered  with  dark- 
ness, without  form  and  void,  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  moved  not  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Both  the  immediate  and  instrumental 
springs  of  lively  and  clear  counsel  and  conso- 
lation have  been  closed  up,  and  the  edification 
and  watering  of  the  flock  withheld.  This  hath 
caused  living  zeal,  and  even  the  attendance 
of  them,  to  decay,  and  to  yield  to  temporal 
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affairs  and  temptations,  to  the  hurt  and  lo3S 
of  many.  May  these  considerations  move 
both  ministers  and  elders  more  particularly 
to  seek  after  the  preparations  requisite  for 
their  assembling  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Christ,  and  under  a  renewed  concern  for  their 
individual  preparation,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
their  brethren  and  sisters,  that  they  may 
thereby  be  comfortably  enlivened,  and  en- 
liven one  another  to  all  goodness,  as  men  and 
women  redeemed  from  the  world,  and  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Then  of  great 
and  valuable  benefit  indeed  would  these  sol- 
emn meetings  be,  as  heretofore,  when  faithful 
laborers  in  the  Lord's  service  dignified, 
adorned  and  upheld  them. — Extracted  from 
the  Life  of  James  Gough, 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTHING  AT  COMMAND. 

These  words  fitly  describe  a  state  of  mind 
into  which  the  Christian  traveller  is  often  in- 
troduced, and  which  may  be  received  as  one 
of  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  infinitely 
wise.  It  is  doubtless  designed  to  teach  man 
his  dependence  upon  the  great  Source  of  wis 
dom  and  understanding, — the  Power  that  can 
alone  enable  him  to  press  on  in  the  daily  ful- 
filment of  life's  duties. 

In  the  Proverbs  of  King  Solomon  we  are 
told  that  "  the  well-spring  of  wisdom  is  as  a 
flowing  brook."  It  refreshes  as  it  flows,  but 
its  Source  is  hidden.  This  is  not  under  the 
control  of  man,  neither  does  the  brook  flow 
nor  cease  its  flowings  at  his  command.  So 
with  the  incomes  of  divine  strength.  He  who 
knows  the  times  and  the  seasons,  governs 
alike  the  flowing  of  the  rivulet  and  those  in- 
flowings of  light  and  of  love  whereby  our 
spiritual  strength  is  renewed ;  and  as  His 
promise  is  that  springtime  and  harvest,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  day  and  night,  shall  not  fail, 
surely  the  Christian's  confidence  should  be 
maintained,  even  if  the  winter  seem  long  or 
the  time  of  drouth  be  prolonged.  There  will 
ever  be  a  succession  of  seasons  in  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  outward  world,  and  neither  the  early 
nor  the  latter  rain  will  be  withheld.  "Why 
then  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O 
Israel,  my  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my 
judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God? 
Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard, 
that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary?  There  is  no  searching  of 
his  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the 
faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He 
increaseth  strength." 

"Oh  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  God!" 
"It  was  by  wisdom  that  God  established  the 
heavens  and  founded  the  earth."  As  saith 
Solomon,  when  he  personified  Wisdom  in 


connection  with  the  creative  power  of  the  ! 
Highest,  "When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  j 
was  there;  when  He  set  a  compasss  upon  the 
face  of  the  depth  ;  when  He  established  the 
clouds  above ;  when   He  strengthened  the  j 
fountains  of  the  deep  ;  when  He  gave  to  the 
sea  His  decree  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  His  commandment;  when  He  appointed 
the  foundations  of  the  earth, — then  I  was  by  | 
Him,  as  one  brought  up  with  Him,  and  I 
was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him."  "    '  ~ 

Surely  He  who  formed  the  world,  and  who  I 
holds  in  His  hand  the  deep  places  of  the 
earth,  will  not  prove  regardless  of  any  of  his  j 
rational  family.  Then  let  no  one  doubt  His  \ 
goodness  and  His  power,  or  His  continued  ! 
superintending  care,  but  remember  there  will  J 
ever  be  a  succession  of  seasons,  and  all  these  j 
are  alike  under  the  one  controlling  Power, 
and  all  alike  fruitful  of  good.  The  winter  | 
season,  when  every  green  thing  has  disap-  § 
peared,  is  looked  at  with  dread  by  some,  but 
see  how  the  storms  and  wintry  blasts  cause  the  1 
sap  to  descend  for  safety  into  the  roots,  there  I 
to  remain  until  the  warmth  of  spring  draws  it  | 
up  in  renewed  vigor  to  assume  the  form  of  'j 
leaf  and  bud. 

There  is  in  the  outward  or  visible  world  a  | 
beautiful  representation  of  spiritual  experi-  4 
ence.  The  winter  of  life  comes  in  the  many  | 
trials  and  tribulations  which  are  incident  to  | 
this  state  of  being,  and  blessed  are  we  if  these  1 
trials  cause  a  centering  to  the  root  of  life, 
where,  if  faith  fail  not,  safety  will  be  known,  f 
even  until  the  winter  shall  be  over  and  gone,  j 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  shall  j 
come. 

In  the  outward,  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 
have  perpetual  sunshine.   So,  too,  in  the  inner 
world,  such  an  allotment  would  not  promote  1 
our  highest  interests. 

Let  our  faith  then  be  unbroken  in  Him  j 
whose  government  is  founded  in  wisdom,  and  j 
let  us  thank  Him  in  tl  at  He  holds  in  His 
own  hand  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  dis-  | 
penses  unto  whomsoever  He  will,  giving  bread 
in  due  season  to  every  dependent  spirit. 

dtk  mo.3  1869.  J.  J.  I 

 . 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  of  the  11th  inst. 
has  an  obituary  notice  of  our  friend  Nathaniel 
Barney,  from  which  we  extract  the  following. 

Eds. 

OBITUARY.  j 

The  death  of  that  excellent  citizen  and  good 
man,  Nathaniel  Barney,  formerly  of  Nan- 
tucket, occurred  at  his  residence  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  his  re- 
mains were  buried  on  his  native  island  on 
Sunday,  the  5th  inst.    In  the  passing  away 
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from  earth  of  one  so  well  known  for  his  many 
virtues,  his  great  uprightness  and  integrity, 
for  disinterested  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  for  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  humanity,  it  is  fitting 
that  something  more  should  be  said  than  the 
mere  announcement  of  his  death. 

Nathaniel  Barney  was  born  on  Nantucket, 
December  31,  1792,  of  Quaker  parentage, 
and  grew  up  to  manhood,  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  whose 
testimonies  he  adhered  through  life.  During 
his  youth  he  made  a  good  improvement  of  his 
time  and  opportunities,  acquired,  by  his  own 
efforts,  a  good  English  education,  and  for 
some  years  after  he  became  of  age,  devoted 
himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching  on  his 
native  island. 

In  1820  he  was  married  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Starbuck,  of  Nantucket,  with  whom 
he  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  in  happy 
associations,  and  a  union  of  interest  and  labor 
in  all  the  beneficent  reforms  of  the  age,  and 
in  the  work  of  life.  A  son  and  daughter,  and 
the  wife  and  mother  remain  to  carry  forward 
his  life's  work  and  to  bless  and  honor  his 
memory.  ..... 

Mr.  Barney,  through  life,  was  distinguished 
for  his  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  for  his  de- 
votion to  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and 
justice,  and  to  the  rights  of  man.  To  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  he  was  ever  a  sympathizing 
friend,  and  gave  freely  as  he  had  received. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  anti-slavery 
reform  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enslaved 
African  race.  By  tongue  and  pen,  and  a 
liberal  contribution  of  his  means,  from  year 
to  year,  he  aided  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in  this  country.  .... 

In  the  day  when  the  colored  people  were 
excluded  from  equal  privileges  in  the  common 
schools  and  from  means  of  public  convey- 
ance, he  bore  a  faithful  and  earnest  testimony 
against  this  unchristian  prejudice;  and  re- 
fused to  tolerate  it  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. Being  a  stockholder  in  the  New 
Bedford  Railroad,  he  refused,  for  several 
years,  his  share  of  the  dividends,  as  long  as 
the  colored  man  was  not  allowed  his  equal 
rights  as  a  passenger  in  the  cars ;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  prejudice  gave  way,  he  gave  the 
accumulated  dividends  to  his  friend,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  for  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
It  was  one  of  the  rewards  of  his  fidelity  that 
he  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  principles, 
and  many  of  the  persecuted  reformers  whom 
he  had  counseled  and  aided,  become  the 
honored  statesmen  of  his  country.  .  .  To  the 
cause  of  woman  he  gave  an  equally  willing 
and  earnest  support. 

In  religion  lie  always  sympathized  with  the 
liberal  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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During  life  he  continued  to  maintain  the 
habits,  the  conversation  and  the  principles  of 
the  Society,  and  in  all  his  sentiments  and 
feelings,  and  the  conduct  of  his  daily  life,  he 
was  a  true  and  sincere  Christian,  a  follower 
of  the  humble  Nazarene. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  news- 
paper literature  of  the  day,  and  especially  to 
those  journals  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  re- 
form, the  Liberator,  the  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard, and  the  papers  published  on  his  native 
island.  Many  of  his  contributions  were  valu- 
able for  the  historical  facts  they  contained, 
and  the  strong  current  of  humane  and  reli- 
gious feeling  they  exhibited.  His  last  con- 
tribution to  the  press  was  an  excellent  his- 
torical statement  of  the  early  testimonies  of 
Friends  against  the  sin  of  slavery,  showing 
that  they  preceded  all  other  religious  denomi- 
nations in  their  declarations  against  it,  by 
some  hundred  years,  although  the  first  anti- 
slavery  sermon  had  been  attributed  to  Dr. 
Hopkins  of  Newport.  E.  I.,  as  he  shows,  erro- 
neously, John  Woolman  and  other  eminent 
preachers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  having 
long  before  written  and  preached  against  it. 
This  article  was  the  ground  of  the  proper 
credit  which  Ex-Governor  Washburne,  of 
Massachusetts,  gives  to  the  Quakers,  in  his 
able  address  on  Slavery,  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Historic  Genealogical  Society,  with 
whom  Mr.  Barney  held  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence. His  communications  were  always 
well  written,  with  a  slight  flavor  of  the  Qua- 
ker idiom,  in  good  pure  English,  having  an 
elevated  tone  of  moral  and  religious  thought 
and  feeling,  and  frequent  reference  to  the 
natural  sentiments  of  justice  and  benevolence 
in  the  human  heart,  with  which  he  was  him- 
self so  highly  endowed. 

During  his  last  illness  he  sent  farewell  mes- 
sages of  friendship  and  love  to  many  of  his 
familiar  and  cherished  acquaintances  and 
kindred,  and  was  solaced  by  their  answers  of 
affectionate  interest  and  sympathy.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  gradual  decline,  with  his  reason 
and  memory  and  power  of  expression  unim- 
paired to  the  last,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
peacefully  and  resignedly  he  passed  onward 
to  the  realms  of  light,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age. 


EXTBACT, 

The  following  is  reported  from  a  Bermon 
on  the  "  Sufferings  of  Conscience,"  preached 
by  Dr.  Temple,  al  Westminster  AA>bey: 

By  conscience  he  meant  that  voice  in  us 
which  eternally  distinguishes  between  right 
and  wrong.  Whoever  obeys  it. — thus  M  doing 
righteousness,  is  righteous."  That  which  on 
earth  we  mean  by  love  and  truth,  is  that 
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which  on  high  they  mean  by  love  and  right. 
At  all  times  since  man  was  created  he  has 
perversely  sought  other  ways  of  coming  to 
God,  other  means  and  mediators  than  simple 
righteousness.     "Will  God  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil  ?    No.    Do  justly  ;  love  mercy  ;  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.    Then  all  is  well. 
Otherwise  nothing  is  well ;  no  intercession  can 
help — no  atonement  avail.    Sacraments,  rit- 
uals?, litanies,  ceremonies — never  so  grand, 
never  so  "  holy" — could  benefit  man  but  in 
one  way  ;  Christ  himself  could  redeem  him  in 
but  one  way ;  and  that  was  the  way  of  selt- 
redemption  through  faithfulness  of  life.  The 
atonement  is  an  atonement  only  in  so  far  as 
it  fills  the  receiver's  soul  with  its  own  purity 
and  justice.    All  goodness  is  in  reality  di- 
vine.   It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  will  be  essentially  unlike  our 
judgment  on  earth.    No.    It  is  not,  that  in 
order  to  be  religious,  we  must  bring  some- 
thing down  from  above,  or  up  from  the  deep. 
God's  truest  word  for  thee  is  ever  nigh  thee, 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart.  Harmony 
with  the  highest  dictates  of  conscience  is  the 
only  way  of  being  born  a  child  of  God.  For 
every  man  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  life. 
The  outer  has  help  and  sympathy  continually, 
but  the  inner  walks  alone  with  God.  The 
outer  is  far  easier  than  the  inner.    So,  that, 
if  a  man  fails  in  the  outer,  how  much  surely 
and  terribly  does  he  fail  in  the  inner  life. 
No  wonder  you  are  cold  and  heartless  in  your 
devotion  to  God,  when  you  halt  in  your  duty 
to  your  fellow-man.    Go  and  be  true  to  your- 
self and  to  him. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Seated  this  evening  at  my  work,  enjoying 
twofold  the  quiet  of  home  after  a  ten  days' 
sojourn  at  Cape  May,  my  mind  became  a 
little  gathered,  and  desires  were  raised  that  I 
might  know  a  greater  purification  of  heart, 
by  whatever  means  Divine  Wisdom  might 
see  meet  to  effect  it.  My  thoughts  then  natu- 
rally turned  to  thee,  with  that  wonted  sweet- 
ness and  love  with  which  since  our  earliest 
acquaintance  thou  hast  been  associated.  I 
took  from  my  pocket  the  note  last  received 
from  thee,  and  read  it  with  more  interest  than 
I  had  before  done. 

The  little  scraps  thou  speaks  of  as  savoring 
of  Divine  life  were  from  a  heart  humbled 
under  affliction.  I  often  fear  that  it  will  be 
harder  for  me  to  bow  under  the  chastening 
hand,  now  that  affection,  and  almost  every 


earthly  blessing,  have  made  my  lot  a  happy 
one,  than  it  was  when  I  seemed  bereft  of  every 
earthly  comfort. 

Thou  regrets  the  cessation  of  our  corres- 
pondence, and  I  too  often  regret  that  we  can- 
not mingle  more  together,  because,  as  our 
spiritual  perceptions  are  not  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  outward  circumstances,  we  cannot  aid 
and  strengthen  each  other  as  we  could  when 
circumstances  threw  us  oftener  together.  I 
trust,  however,  that  we  shall  both  encourage 
every  feeling  which  prompts  us  thus  to  com- 
mune, well  knowing  that  it  is  not  always  we 
are  qualified  to  send  forth  even  so  poor  a 
greeting  as  this. 

Oh,  how  sweetly  does  the  desire  sometimes 
spring  in  my  heart  to  encourage  thee  in  thy 
"short  steps,"  which,  short  as  they  are,  will 
at  last  bring  thee  to  the  quiet  habitation,  a 
foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  which  thou  hast 
often  known. 

In  regard  to  thy  prospect,  although  I  feel 
very  diffident  of  my  capacity  for  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  sympathy  with  my 
friends,  yet  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  if  thy  exercises  and  baptisms  in  relation 
to  it  have  opened  any  newT  path  of  duty,  does 
not  former  experience  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  obedience  to  all  that  is  required  will  be 
followed  by  an  enlargement  in  the  truth,  and 
an  introduction  into  that  glorious  liberty 
"  which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no 
more"  ? 


I  have  not  been  sensible  on  any  previous 
occasion  of  more  strength  having  been  given 

our  friend  to  divide  the  word  aright 

than  during  our  late  engagement.  Although 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  families  were  visited 
in  one  day,  requiring  a  ride  of  as  many  miles, 
yet  we  were  favored  with  strength  to  accom- 
plish it  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  In  making  our  first 
visit  on  Second-day  morning  after  the  snow, 
we  had  to  unhang  one  gate,  take  down  five 
fences,  one  pair  of  bars,  and  tread  a  road 
across  a  lane  for  the  horses  and  sleigh  to  get 
to  the  house,  and  all  within  one  mile ;  still  we 
visited  sixteen  families  and  rode  twenty  miles 
that  day.  The  snow  was  so  drifted  that  we 
had  to  throw  down  fences  and  cross  fields  in 
many  places,  but  through  all  we  have  not 
doubted  its  being  the  right  time  to  engage  in 
the  service. 

The  visit  appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  our 

friends,  and  above  all,  dear  A  returned 

with  sweet  peace  of  mind,  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  exercise  long  borne.  This  is  the 
crown  for  labor. 


Yesterday,  as  I  sat  in  our  meeting,  with 
a  mind  more  centered,  I  think,  to  the  Source 
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of  all  good  than  I  have  ever  before  experi- 
enced, and  that,  tco,  when  I  had  nearly  given 
up  the  struggle  to  attain  it,  thou  wert  brought 
sweetly  before  me,  and  could  I  then  have  sa- 
luted thee,  it  would  have  been  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  some  of  which  I  am  sensible 
has  now  passed  away. 

Yet  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  city 
for  a  longer  stay  than  usual,  without  bidding 
thee  in  every  sense  of  the  word  farewell,  and 
expressing  the  feeling  of  comfort  and  almost 
rejoicing  which  has  of  late  been  my  portion. 
Should  this  find  thee  in  a  different  allotment, 
dwelling  in  that  part  of  the  spiritual  creation 
which  is  seldom  and  but  for  short  periods 
visited  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  be 
content,  my  beloved  friend,  in  the  belief  that 
the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  extends  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  His  creation,  and  that 
He  not  only  allots  our  habitations,  but  so 
adapts  us  to  them,  that  we  can  rejoice  in  our 
short  season  of  sunshine,  and  look  forward 
with  hope  during  the  long  darkness  to  His  re- 
appearance. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER.""" 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  25,  1869. 


J.  W.j  in  his  reply  to  our  Editorial  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  says,  in  reference  to  our  charac- 
,erising  certain  questions  as  beyond  the  reach 
>f  the  human  intellect,  "  Any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  interest  of  the  human  soul  might 
)e  disposed  of  in  the  same  way."    He  seems 

0  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
Jo  dispose  of  those  questions  we  considered  as 

relating  to  the  n  erest  of  the  human  soul," 
at  answered  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

1  Correct  Speaking.  —  A  valued  Friend 
lggcsts  that  the  Editors  of  the  Intelligencer 

pntinue  their  remarks  in  relation  to  "  Society 
J'hrases,"  so  as  to  embrace  some  others,  which 
Ire  objectionable — such  as  using  "  the  right" 

-this  being  indefinite,  as  persons  honestly 
lifter  in  relation  to  what  is  "  the  right."  One 
I  an  regards  it  right  to  go  to  war — another 
Imsiders  "  the  right."  for  him,  is  to  refrain 
lorn  all  wars  and  fightings.    Some  deem  it 

ght  to  pay  for  preaching — others,  to  abstain 
lorn  so  doing.  Our  friend  queries  whether 
j  would  not  bo  better  therefore  to  say.  "  Lei 
I  cry  one  do  that  which  he  believe*  it  right 
|r  him  to  do." 

\  The  term  "  right"  is  sometimes  substituted 


for  truth  ;  as  in  answering  the  8th  query — 
It  is  frequently  said  "  offenders  have  been 
dealt  with,  and  where  labor  has  proved  in- 
effectual, judgment  has  been  placed  in  right 
authority,"  instead  of,  "  in  the  authority  of 
truth."  The  judgment  being  often  influenced 
by  individual  surroundings,  this  in  the  view 
of  many  is  not  sufficiently  definite. 

We  have  endeavored  to  embrace  the  con- 
cern of  our  correspondent  in  the  above  re- 
marks, and  although  not  to  be  classed  with 
"  Society  Phrases,"  as  the  expression  is  not 
confined  to  Friends,  we  will  also  notice  her 
objection  to  the  "  pronoun  you"  as  sometimes 
used  in  familiar  conversation  ;  for  instance — 
"  If  the  ground  is  wet  you  cannot  take  a  walk 
without  getting  your  feet  wet."  As  the  speak- 
er designs  to  include  himself,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  "  We  cannot  take  a  walk  with- 
out getting  our  feet  wet." 

It  is  profitable  to  be  watchful  even  in  lit- 
tle things,  for  thereby  greater  inaccuracies 
are  more  readily  avoided. 

Our  form  of  speech  is  greatly  marred  by 
the  improper  use  of  the  pronoun  thee,  which 
custom  has  so  entirely  sanctioned,  that  the 
use  of  the  singular  number  correctly,  is  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  And  while 
habit  leads  us  to  regard  thou  as  "stiff  and 
precise,"  we  shall  go  on  without  improve- 
ment. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  sufficient  moral 
courage  among  our  younger  members,  for  it 
is  with  them  the  reformation  must  begin,  to 
break  down  this  ill-founded  prejudice,  so  that 
the  correct  mode  of  expression,  so  beautiful 
in  itself,  may  become  general.  We  should 
soon  learn  to  look  upon  our  present  un gram- 
matical language  as  others  do,  who  though 
equally  incorrect  in  using  you  to  a  single  per- 
son, nevertheless  regard  otir  error  as  indicating 
a  want  of  education. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Society  Phrases,  we  have  not  much  to  add,  as 
those  who  deem  the  matter  of  importance  can 
readily  recall  to  mind  such  expressions  as  are 
peculiar  to  our  Society,  and  which  require  to 
be  interpreted  to  be  understood  by  others. 
We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  thai  such  an  one 
has  appeared  in  meeting — clear  to  us,  hut  un- 
intelligible to  the  uninitiated.  Another  44  will 
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proceed  as  way  opens," — "  In  nearness  of  feel- 
ing,"— "  We  have  unity  with  our  friend's  con- 
cern," &c,  &c. 

Now  we  would  not  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing light  of  phrases  that  are  the  natural  out- 
growth of  circumstances,  but  as  the  object  of 
speaking  is  to  be  understood,  and  by  a  little 
thought  the  force  of  habit  may  be  overcome, 
we  think  it  of  importance,  especially  to  those 
who  are  now  entering  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
to  be  properly  guarded  in  language,  so  that 
their  meaning  may  be  clear,  not  only  to  our 
own  members,  but  to  all  with  whom  they 
mingle. 

Our  Agent  has  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians,— from  S.  M.  G.,  $5.00;  from  Penn's  Manor, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  a  package  containing  sewing  cotton, 
buttons,  &c, — and  has  attended  to  forwarding  the 
same  to  the  Committee. 


MARRIED. 

DIXON — HANCOCK. — On  the  16th  inst.,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Charles  A.  Dixon  to 
Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  Hancock,  all  of 
this  city. 


DIED. 

LOWNES.— On  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Hannah  P.  Lownes,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age. 

LUKENS. — At  his  residence  near  Maroa,  Maeon 
Co.,  Illinois,  on  Sixth-day,  the  3d  inst.,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  Aaron  Lukens,  aged  71  years  and  6 
months. 


NOTICE. 

The  First-day  School  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia, 
will  re  commence  on  First-day,  the  3d  of  Tenth  mo., 
at  2£  o'clock,  and  the  Adult  Class  will  meet  at 
3.45  P.M. 

The  Race  St.  First-day  School  will  resume  on  the 
same  day  at  9  o'clock  A.M. 

Friends  and  others  who  may  be  favorable  thereto 
are  solicited  to  encourage  their  children  to  attend 
these  schools. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
has  recently  made  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  Race  St.  and  the  School  at  West  Phila- 
delphia free  to  the  children  of  its  members  ;  also,  in 
some  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
where  one  parent  is  a  member. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that  an  in- 
dulged meeting  has  been  held  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city  for  several  years,  under  the  care  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
erect  a  house  for  its  accommodation.  All  three  of 
the  Monthly  Meetings  have  adopted  a  report  favor- 
ing this,  and  Collecting  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  cost  of  lot  at  Seventeenth  and  Girard 
Avenue,  with  the  erection  of  a  house  for  meeting 
and  school  purposes  suited  to  the  present  wants  of 
the  Society,  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000. 

9th  7710.,  1869.  M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  26th,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Centre,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 

10th  mo.  3d,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P  M. 

"       "  Jericho,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Oyster  Bay,  3|  P.M. 

»       "  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Pennsbury,  Pa.  (indulged,)  10  A.M. 

'    ■  —  

LIBRARY  OP  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  library  of 
standard  works,  and  Friends  possessing  copieo  no 
longer  of  use  to  themselves,  of  standard  works  on  ij 
History,  Biography,  Travels,  General  Literature,  i 
Natural  History,  Science,  Technology,  and  any  other  j| 
suitable  books,  are  requested  to  forward  them  by  l| 
express  to  the  undersigned.    Original  editions  of  || 
standard  Friends'  writings  and  works  of  special 
historical  interest,  if  deposited  at  the  College,  will  | 
be  carefully  preserved  for  reference. 

Edward  Parrish,  \ 

3t  800  Arch  St.,  Philada.  \ 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Woman's  Committee  having  in  charge  the 
furnishing  of  the  household  department  of  the  Col-l| 
lege  already  find  themselves  without  sufficient  means  | 
to  complete  the  necessary  purchases,  and  are  com-  * 
pelled  once  more  to  appeal  for  contributions  to-  j 
wards  that  object.  While  there  has  been  no  ex- J 
travagance  in  the  purchases  already  made,  snd  | 
strict  economy  will  be  practiced  in  the  appropria-  | 
tion  of  the  funds  hereafter  entrusted  to  them,  sub-'| 
stantial  and  durable  articles  are  believed  to  be  the  ' 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  these  can  only  be  secured  j 
by  the  collection  of  more  money  than  has  yet  been  j 
subscribed. 

Contributions  sent  to  either  of  the  undersigned  j 
will  be  handed  to  the  Treasurer,  Jane  P.  Downing,  j 
No.  1613  Race  St. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee.  Helen  G.  Long-jJ 
streth,  110  S.  17th  St.,  Philada.  Elizabeth  S.I 
Worth,  Coatsville,  Pa.  Margaret  S.  Parrish,  800  | 
Arch  St.,  Philada.  Martha  G.  McIlvain,  34th  and  ? 
Market  Sts.,  Philada.  Catharine  H.  Truman,  142  4 
N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada.  Anna  M.  Hopper,  91&J 
Clinton  St.,  Philada.  Elizabeth  Dorse y,  German-'! 
town,  Philada. 

FROM  OREGON. 
LETTER  from  matilda  g.  saxton. 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  25th,  1869. 
....  The  intelligence  that  the  Congres-j 
sional  party  (the  House  Committee  of  Ways  j 
and  Means  ;  also  the  Surveyers  of  the  routeif 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad)  were  at. 
our  hotel,  seemed  to  bring  Washington  and) 
the  Capitol,  politics  and  an  Eastern  breeze 
right  to  our  doors,  while  some  familiar  faces 
which  we  greeted  cordially  made  us  realize 
that  the  Pacific  railroad  was  speedily  doing  ! 
away  with  the  shut  out  sensation  one  might  j 
ntaurally  experience  a  hundred  miles  up  the! 
Columbia  river.    They  visited  Oregon  Cityj 
the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  we  started! 
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with  them  on  an  excursion  up  the  Columbia 
by  invitation  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  This  enterprising  pioneer  company, 
of  which  Capt.  J.  C.  Ains worth  is  President 
and  Mr.  S.  Reed  Vice-President,  has  made 
the  communication  on  this  river  from  its 
mouth  to  the  head  of  navigation  (a  distance 
of  — —  hundred  miles,)  as  easy  and  con- 
venient as  it  is  on  the  Hudson.  They  have 
built  two  excellent  railroads  around  the  rocky 
portions  of  the  river  with  telegraphic  com- 
munications the  entire  length  of  the  river. 
This  country  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  de- 
velopment to  the  liberal  and  intelligent  man- 
agement of  this  great  line  of  communication, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  company  too  has 
reaped  that  golden  harvest  which  is  due  to  its 
enlightened  policy. 

Messrs.  Hooper, Kelly, Maynard,  Blair  and 
Brooks,  composed  the  committee,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Julian,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  with  several 
others,  and  while  sailing  down  the  beautiful 
Williamette  in  the  early  morning,  we  were 
soon  willingly  exchanging  Oregon  items  for 
Washington  news,  and  hearing  of  mutual 
friends  East.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Williamette  in  the  broad  day-light,  and  if  the 
atmosphere  had  been  a  little  clearer  the  par- 
ty could  have  had  a  view  we  enjoyed  some 
weeks  ago.  The  boat  had  just  left  the  Wil- 
liamette and  was  entering  the  mighty  Colum- 
bia with  the  fir-covered  hills  of  the  Cascade 
range  on  each  side  of  it,  and  massive  rocks 
hundreds  of  feet  high  rising  from  its  surface, 
— while  far  in  the  distance  Mt.  Hood,  St. 
Helens  and  Rainier  stood  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, piercing  the  clouds  with  their  snow- 
i  capped  peaks.  This  is  the  point  all  Oregoni- 
ans  say  from  which  Bierstadt  should  have 
painted  his  "  Mt.  Hood,"  as  the  dark  hills  of 
:the  Cascade  range  and  the  river  would  have 
made  a  finer  foreground  than  the  level  plain, 
and  shown  more  clearly  the  relative  height  of 
the  mountain  from  the  surrounding  peaks  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  river. 

For  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  we  steamed  up 
the  Columbia  through  the  wildest  and  grand- 
est river  scenery  I  think  in  the  world,  each 
and  all  of  us  as  we  sat  on  deck  straining  our 
byes  to  take  in  every  near  or  distant  peak, 
?very  fantastic   rock  and  palisade,  every 
jaiountain  stream  and  waterfall   that  came 
fciimbling  and  leaping  down  the  sides  of  rocks 
IfcWO  and  three  hundred  feet  high. 

At  the  "cascades,"  a  point  on  the  river  re- 
sembling the  rapids  at  Niagara,  over  which  of 
feOurse  the  boat  could  not  pass,  we  took  the 
:ars,  the  strangers  looking  and  expressing 

I  nuch  amazement  at  the  sight  of  the  looomo- 
Live  and  passenger  car  in  the,  wilds  of  Oregon, 
Hie  cars  run  twice  a  day  to  carry  passengers 


and  freight  around  these  cascades  to  meet  the 
boat  above  them.  The  general  character  of 
the  scenery  is  the  same  as  below  the  cascades, 
but  on  our  approach  to  the  "  Dalles"  we  had 
an  unusually  fine  view  of  Mt.  Hood,  the 
peak  and  base  clear ;  the  middle  slopes  cloud- 
girt  and  the  crevasses  visible  through  our 
glasses.  The  exact  definition  of  the  word 
Dalles  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  here  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  point  where  the  river  flows  through 
a  chasm  or  channel  so  narrow  that  you  can 
throw  a  stone  across,  and  the  mighty  volume 
of  water  rushes  and  foams  between  the  rocks. 
Fremont  and  others  since  have  attempted  to 
sound  it  here,  but  no  bottom  has  been  found. 
At  least  this  is  the  Oregon ian's  story ;  but 
with  a  longer  line  and  heavier  lead  there 
would  probably  be  little  difficulty,  in  ascer- 
taining its  depth.  There  is  a  town  here  also 
bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Dalles."  Here 
we  again  took  the  cars  to  pass  us  over  numer- 
ous large  waterfalls  made  by  jagged  rocks 
lying  in  the  river,  and  in  an  hour  reached 
Celilo,  the  depot  for  the  supplies  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  starting  point  for  the  boats  still 
farther  up  the  river.  After  inspecting  the 
large  work-shops  and  iron  foundry,  and  visit- 
ing the  telegraph  office,  where  several  of  the 
party  received  dispatches  from  their  homes 
and  from  San  Francisco,  we  started  to  return 
to  Portland.  But  a  few  miles  below  Celilo, 
Mr.  Reed  had  the  cars  stop  at  the  falls,  where 
two  small  tribes  of  Indians  were  encamped, 
fishing  and  drying  salmon  to  carry  back  to 
their  reservations.  Everyone  left  the  cars, 
the  robust  and  the  invalid,  the  stout  and  the 
slim,  stumbling  over  the  rocks  to  reach  the 
falls.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
warm  July  sun  wras  shining  full  upon  us,  and 
the  spray  from  the  falls  splashed  in  our  faces. 
But  the  Congressional  Committee  had  come 
for  salmon  fishing  and  meant  to  have  it.  The 
Indians  unhesitatingly  gave  up  their  spears, 
hooks  and  nets  to  the  gentlemen,  and  present- 
ly we  had  a.  scene  on  the  rocks  which  I  wish 
could  have  been  photographed.  Mr.  Hooper 
stood  beside  a  blanket  clad  Indian,  his  robust 
figure  leaning  over  the  falls,  watching  for 
some  misguided  salmon  to  commence  its  as- 
cent, his  attention  diverted  between  spearing 
his  fish  and  keepiug  his  footing  on  the  rocks. 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  taking  one  large 
salmon,  at  least  three  feet  long,  which,  in  its 
efforts  to  wriggle  oil'  the  cruel  hook,  almost 
took  the  great  finanoier  off  his  own  hooka 
over  the  fells.  Horace  Maynard  stood  above 
the  ralrids  waiting  Tor  the  Sanaa  they  made  a 
successful  asce  nt,  and  with  his  long  arms  and 

a  look-poled  net,  fished  up  thirty  salmon, 
none  less  than  two  feat  long.  With  his 
swarthy  complexion,  his  lonir  straight,  black 
hair,  and  all  absence  of  excitement  in  his  man- 
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ner,  he  looked  a  near  relative  to  the  dark- 
hued,  stolid  Indian  beside  him.  Mr.  Julian 
caught  eleven.  The  other  gentlemen  I  was 
not  watching,  but  understood  the  party  caught 
over  seventy.  This  is  the  season  when  the 
salmon  go  up  the  river  to  deposit  their  eggs 
near  its  source,  and  in  these  narrow  channels 
formed  by  rocks  lying  across  the  river,  the 
water  is  all  alive  with  them.  The  squaws, 
entirely  destitute  of  underclothing,  with 
blankets  tied  round  them,  were  cleaning  the 
fish  and  stretching  them  on  rocks  to  dry. 
The  Chief  came  into  the  cars  to  bid  us  good 
bye,  dressed  in  the  unpicturesque  costume  of 
our  race,  speaking  a  little  English  and  say- 
ing his  name  was  Walla.  He  scarcely  re- 
alized my  ideal  Hiawatha,  but  had  an  intel- 
ligent, animated  face,  and  laid  a  hand  in  ours 
which,  with  its  long  slender  fingers  and  finely 
shaped  nails,  an  aristocrat  might  covet.  But 
the  majority,  both  men  and  women,  were 
dirty  ,  dull  and  heavy  looking,  though  not  near 
so  repulsive  to  me  as  the  degraded  of  our  own 
race,  on  whose  white  faces  ignorance  and  vice 
make  their  impress  so  plainly. 

The  committee  thought  they  would  rather 
enjoy  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  our  country,  so  Walla  tied  several  large 
salmon  to  the  tender  of  our  locomotive,  and 
on  our  return  to  the  boat  we  had  one  for  sup- 
per, and  the  others  for  breakfast  and  dinner 
the  next  day.  The  return  trip  was  as 
thoroughly  enjoyed  as  the  day  previous  ;  the 
river,  mountains  and  rocks  varying  with  every 
atmospheric  change,  and  always  "  a  joy  for- 
ever." 

It  was  exceedingly  pleasant  in  this  far-off 
land  towards  the  setting  sun,  to  meet  such  con- 
genial spirits,  and  especially  Mrs.  Julian,  the 
daughter  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  and  to  talk 
with  her  of  the  old  struggles  and  great  tri- 
umphs of  the  cause  in  which  her  father  with 
many  others  battled  so  bravely.  And  you 
may  imagine  even  so  small  a  company  of  re- 
formers could  not  meet  without  discussing 
such  earnest,  pressing  tropics  as  the  Chinese 
problem  and  the  Indian  question.  The  Chi- 
nese are  anxious  to  learn  English,  and  to 
teach  them,  is,  it  seems,  the  first  step.  The 
Presbyterian  minister  here,  who  is  a  thorough 
reformer,  gave  me  his  first  experience  in 
Christianizing  his  cook.  He  gave  him  the 
Chinese  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  man  turned  to  the  back  of  it  to  read  it, 
as  is  their  custom,  and  after  examining  it  a 
few  moments,  handed  it  back,  saying,  "  Meli- 
can  man's  church  book, — very  pretty — China- 
men like  better  Chinese  church  book."  Of 
course  the  dilemma  cannot  be  taken  by  the 
horns  in  that  way,  nor  their  idol  "  Joss"  be 
dethroned  by  such  an  awkward  blow.  Dr. 
Wyethe,  the  Methodist  minister,  has  com- 


menced a  class  in  his  Sunday  School,  where 
he  will  probably  teach  them  the  English  al- 
phabet before  he  does  the  First  Command- 
ment.   At  Boise,  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  j 
a  hot  battle  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chinaman,  j. 
The  Jew  indulged  in  every  sort  of  epithet  to-  |! 
wards  the  Chinaman,  who  stood  speechless  be-  j| 
fore  such  a  tirade  because  his  knowledge  of  i| 
English  was  too  imperfect  to  allow  him  to  re-  j 
spond  quickly.    But  when  the  Jew  finished  | 
the  Chinaman  said  slowly,  "  Chinaman  not  | 
like  you — Melican  man  not  like  you.    You  1 
killed  Melican  man's  Joss."    There  is  little  | 
prejudice  among  them  in  Oregon  and  they  j 
are  generally  preferred  for  servants,  as  they 
are  so  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  surround- 
ings,  and  generally  indefatigable  workers.  : 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  glad  I  am  not  ne-  j 
cessitated  to  send  my  table  linen  to  their  1 
laundries,  as  they  sprinkle  the  clothing  by  j| 
filling  their  mouths  with  water  and  ejecting  l 
it  over  the  linen  in  a  very  skilful  manner. 

The  colored  people  are  here  in  quite  large  | 
numbers,  considering  there  is  a  statute  in  the  1 
Constitution  of  Oregon  forbidding  their  pres-  1 
ence  except  for  six  months.  It  is  considered  it 
a  dead  letter,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any-  '{ 
thing  so  mean  and  barbarous  will  soon  be  1 
wiped  out.  We  thought  when  we  left  the  j 
South  that  our  immediate  connection  with  i 
that  race  was  ended  for  the  present,  but  the  | 
day  of  our  arrival  in  our  new  home  we  found  i| 
directly  opposite  a  public  school  for  colored  l| 
children,  with  seventy-five  scholars,  and  a  1 
few  days  afterwards  were  solicited  to  aid  in  iij 
organizing  a  Sunday  School  for  these  chil-  J 
dren,  and  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  fjl 
their  first  church  here.  So  instead  of  coming  : 
to  Oregon  to  rest,  we  find  that  a  reformer's  if 
hands  need  never  be  idle.    M.  G.  Saxton. 

— Anti  Slavery  Standard.  i 


USEFUL  INDUSTRIAL  CHARITIES. 

The  London  Daily  News  says  : 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  an  insti-  •{ 
tution  of  which  the  public  in  general  have  ;| 
heard  but  little  and  many  philanthropic  per-  J 
sons  will  be  glad  to  hear.  The  National  Cen- 
tral  Office  of  the  Institutions  for  Girls  and  I 
Young  Women  of  good  character  in  Great  t 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  established  in  1866  l 
by  Mrs.  Goode,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Goode,  1 
then  Dean  of  Ripon.    Her  object  was  to  pro-  ji 
vide  a  kind  of  central  organization  through:! 
which  the  female  institutions  in  various  parts  «| 
of  the  country  could  be  affiliated  together  for  tj; 
mutual  help  in  their  common  work.    The  j 
office  provides  a  central  depot  for  work  sent  u 
from  the  homes,  a -registry  for  domestic  ser-  ) 
vants  trained  in  the  homes,  for  matrons,  nur- 
ses, nursery  governesses  aud  teachers,  and  a  I 
servants'  home,  where  servants  are  boarded  ; 
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for  half  a  crown  a  week,  or  met  at  railway 
stations  and  escorted  to  their  places  on  com- 
ing to  London  from  the  country.  It  also 
publishes  a  monthly  paper,  which  is  a  kind 
of  organ  for  the  female  institutions  connected 
with  it. 

These  institutions  are  now  eighty-two  in 
number,  and  the  tabular  report  now  before  us 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  their  nature  and 
operations.    More  than  half  of  them  are  in- 
dustrial homes,  in  nearly  all  of  which  some 
payment  of  admission  is  required.    This  pay- 
ment varies  from  one  and  ninepence  to  five 
shillings  a  week,  and  from  eight  pounds  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  annum.    All  these  homes 
are,  in  fact,  industrial  boarding-schools,  where 
besides  their  general  elementary  education, 
I  poor  girls  are  taught  washing,  sewing,  cook 
ing,  baking,  household  work,  and  needle 
work,  and  are  trained  for  all  the  duties  of 
domestic  service. 

The  other  institutions  affiliated  to  the  office 
are  of  a  more  various  character.  Among 
them  are  training  institutions  for  nurses,  ma- 
ternity charities,  convalescent  hospitals,  a 
consumptive  home,  several  homes  for  destitute 
young  women,  for  servants  out  of  place,  and 
for  young  women  employed  in  shops.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  are  a  cripples'  home,  some  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  a  matchbox  makers' 
home,  working  and  sewing  classes  and  young 
women's  Christian  associations.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  missionary  organizations, 
these  institutions  are  of  an  industrial  charac- 
ter. 

The  girls  and  young  women  are  all  earn- 
ing something.  They  are  not  recipients  of 
charity,  but  in  nearly  every  case  are  helped 
to  help  themselves.  The  value  to  such  insti- 
tutions of  a  central  office  which  brings  them 
into  connection  with  each  other,  and  into  con- 
tact with  the  public,  is  necessarily  very  great. 
Indeed,  the  affiliation  of  so  many  institutions 
in  less  than  three  years  proves  that  it  has 
supplied  a  want  which  was  widely  felt. 

The  following  Poem,  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Nathaniel  Barney,  is  taken  from  the 
Nantucket  "  Inquirer." 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
The  sigh  of  Autumn 
Scarce  had  wailed  upon  the  air  its  corning, 
1       When  his  pure  spirit,  disenthralled, 

Wended  its  way  thither,  to  its  quiet  re^t, 
For  "  God  doth  give  to  his  heloved  sleep." 

High  endeavor  filled  to  the 
Brim  the  measure  of  his  life  ; 
J       And  loftinesB  of  purpose  won  him  Heaven. 

Behold  him  laboring  in 
I      His  Father's  vineyard,  battling  with  wrong, 

And  standing  firm  in  every  noble  cause  1 
J       Many  the  hearts  that  shall  arise 
Ami  oall  him  blessed,  who  was 
Ever  moved  to  acts  of  mercy, 


E'en  when  upon  his  brow  was  set 
The  seal  of  Death. 
In  his  clear  eye  of  Faith 
There  dwelt  no  shadow. 
Bright  visions  only  filled  his  soul, 
And  shed  their  holy  calm 
O'er  all  his  household. 
E'en  the  midnight  watchers  felt 
That  angels  hover'd  near,  to  bear  him  home. 
Seventy  and  seven  summers, 
Counted  his  sum  of  life  ;  t 
And  Nature  was  the  jharm 
Ot  his  existence.    Patient  toil 
That  sweetens  appetite,  witnessed 
His  triumphs,  bringing  from 
Earth  her  choicest  treasures  in  her 
Fmits  and  flowers,  and  showering  these 
Where  his  affections  rested. 
Rested,  did  I  say  1    His  love  ne'er  rested. 
It  was  ever  flowing  ;  the  oppressed  and 
Lonely  bathing  in  its  stream. 
His  home,  of  late,  was  where  the  gentle 
River  murmured  by,  to  lull  him  to  repose. 
But  his  worn  spirit  longed  to  embrace, 
Once  more,  his  sea-girt  home, 
And  on  her  bosom  lay  him  down  to  sleep. 

They  brought  him  hither, 
But  he  heeded  not,  nor  time,  nor  place, 
For  God  had  called  him  hence. 
Choice  flowers  of  richest  hue,  gather'd 
By  loving  hearts,  shed  their  sweet  fragrance 
All  about  the  room  wherein  they 
Bore  the  sleeper ;  and  flowers 
Of  snowy  whiteness,  such  as  his  hand 
Had  often  plucked,  again,  and  yet  again, 
And  lain  at  many  a  shrine, 
Were  placed  upon  the  casket. 
These  to  us  were  sacred. 
Fresh  from  the  hand  of  God, 
They  spoke  in  tones  their  own 
Of  man's  divinity,  of  life,  of  death, 
Of  immortality  ; 

Their  peeping  forth  and  budding  into  life, 
His  birth  and  infancy; 

Their  full  bloom,  his  nobleness  in  manhood  ; 
Their  decay  but  symbols  his  departure  ; 
Their  seed  the  immortal  germ 
That  buds  and  blossoms  in  infinity. 
And  this  shall  come  to  all. 

Sweet  hour  of  holy  rest  1 
May  we  who  wait  thy  coming, 
In  Faith  gird  up  our  loins  ; 
In  goodly  works  grow  strong  ; 
Tnat  when  the  curtain  closes, 
And  on  us  thy  mantle  falls,  as  on 
This  ripened  sheaf,  this  full-grown  ear, 
It  may  be  well. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS. 
There  is  probably  no  country  from  which 
America  can  learn  so  useful  a  Lesson  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  forest  trees  to  man  a<  Ger- 
many, for  nowhere  has  the  result  of  ignorance 
of  their  worth  boon  more  felt  and  at  the  same 
time  more  accurately  noted.  Science  and  ex- 
perience have  long  since  proved  the  great 
climatic  influence  of  the  forests,  and  their 
importance  to  human  welfare  in  regulating 
the  extremes  of  temperature — toning  down 
the  excessive  heal  of  summer  by  t  heir  power 
of  retaining  the  evaporation  of  the  soil  which 
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they  cover,  lessening  the  cold  of  winter  by 
hindering  the  radiation  of  warmth  from  the 
earth's  surface,  and  affording  shelter  against 
the  northern  winds.  A  country  totally  barren 
of  forests,  or  but  thinly  overgrown,  indicates 
an  extreme  of  temperature.  In  the  regula- 
tion of  the  fall  of  rain  they  are  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit. 

Many  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  these 
points  have  lately  been  brought  together  by 
a  German  writer  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Influence  of  the  Forests,"  being  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Leipsic  Polytechnic  Society, 
by  Dr.  H.  Coutzen,  of  the  Stuttgard  Poly- 
technic School.  His  facts  are  drawn  not  only 
from  European  but  other  lands. 

It  would  almost  appear,  he  says,  that  man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture, to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  country  in 
which  he  dwells.  In  Cairo,  Lower  Egypt,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  rain  fell  but  very  sel- 
dom, only  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  but 
since  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ali,  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  of  trees  have  been  planted, 
and  the  result  is  now  that  the  people  have 
from  thirty  to  forty  rainy  days  every  year. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  certainly  did 
not  rain  there  very  much,  yet  there  was 
enough ;  but  since  the  heights  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  covering  of  palm  trees,  the 
rain  has  ceased  to  fall,  and,  in  consequence, 
fields  and  meadows  are  rendered  unfruitful. 

From  South  America  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt brings  an  interesting  instance.  In 
1800  he  visited  Venezuela,  and  reports  that 
the  natives  living  in  the  valley  of  Araguay 
had  remarked  with  great  astonishment  that  a 
lake  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
had  decreased  in  volume  with  every  year; 
the  cause  of  this  he  clearly  traced  to  the  fell- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  trees  that  grew  upon 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

In  Europe  itself,  many  parts  of  Wurtem- 
berg  have  been  rendered  almost  barren  by 
the  felling  of  the  forests.  In  Hungary  the 
periodically  returning  drought  is  universally 
attributed  to  the  extermination  of  the  forests. 
The  recent  great  floods  in  Switzerland  have 
also  been  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  mountain 
forest  robbery.  In  January,  1863,  the  Can- 
ton Tessin  alone  lost  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  by  the  floods.  But  the 
Prefect  of  the  Drome  wrote,  as  early  as  1804: 
"  In  Valence  and  Crest  there  is  no  more 
wood ;  the  mountain  declivities  are  in  conse- 
quence cut  up  into  millions  of  ravines. 

Still,  the  author  by  no  means  advocates 
that  the  forests  should  be  permanent,  only 
that  there  should  be  a  law  to  prevent  their 
total  extirpation ;  which,  unfortunately,  has 
come  about  in  many  countries. 


Many  celebrated   Germans  have  earlier 
recognized  the  grand  use  for  which  Nature  j 
intended  her  forest  trees.     Riehl,  the  his-  ! 
torian,  said:  "  Cut  down  the  forest  and  you 
destroy  the  historico-political  society."  Alex- 
ander  von  Humboldt  said:  "By  the  felling 
of  trees  covering  the  mountains  and  hills  i 
man  prepares,  under  all  zones,  for  the  coming  j 
generation  a  twofold  plague — lack  of  fuel  and  j 
lack  of  water."    The  patriot  Ernst  Moritz  !|: 
Arndt  uttered  the  prophecy :  "  Now  will  the 
axe  laid  to  the  tree  in  many  parts  of  Europe  J 
become  an  axe  which  will  be  laid  to  the  peo-  I 
pie."    Dr.  Coutzen  attributes  the  deteriora-  | 
tion  of  many  races  to  the  loss  of  the  forests,  , 
and  says :  "  Among  the  woods  we  find  a 
fresh,  healthy,  strong  people.    The  oaks  of  t 
ancient  Germany  were  as   celebrated  and  | 
powerful  as  its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  ter-  j. 
ror  of  the  Romans.    The  oaks  are  now  sel-  { 
dom  seen ;  the  giant  oaks  have  disappeared  1 
and  given  place  to  pigmies.  ; 

The  Mongols  and  Arabs  of  Asia  are  also  | 
cited  as  examples  of  deterioration. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at,  apart  from  the  {! 
importance  of  forests  considered  in  their  res-  ] 
thetic  and  poetic  relations,  in  their  inestima-i 
ble  value  for  the  production  of  water  power,! 
and  in  relation  to  industry  and  agriculture,  j 
is,  that  man  cannot  safely  disturb  the  harmony! 
of  the  earth's  organism  ;  that  he  cannot  carry  I 
far  the  devastation  of  the  woods  without  in- 1 
curring  the  penalty  of  his  imprudence.    In  f 
the  taking  away  of  the  forests  man  deprives* 
the  earth  of  an  irreparable  magazine  of  valu-  I 
able  materials  for  the  nourishment,  develop-  \ 
ment  and  beautifying  of  his  own  life,  and  the  J 
most  perfect,  elevating  and  beautiful  picture | 
of  the  vegetable  creation.    He  attributes  thei 
present  unfruitfulness  of  Asia  Minor  and] 
Greece  to  the  destruction  of  the  woods  ;  fori 
where  once  reigned  the  greatest  fruitfulnessf 
and  highest  culture,  are  now  only  steppes, i 
ruins  and  tombs.    Sardinia  and  Sicily,  once  j 
the  granaries  of  Italy,  have  suffered  the  pen-  f 
alty  of  their  thoughtlessness  in  exterminating  ! 
their  forests.    The  ancients  have  related  toil 
us  the  wonderful   productiveness   of  these; 
lands  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  they } 
were  praised  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  I 
world,  and  the  richness  of  Sicily  wTas  certainly  i 
astounding.    Now,  as  is  well  known,  every-*! 
thing  is  completely  changed.    The  reasoui 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  destruction  of  the | 
forests   upon   the   mountains,  upon  whose; 
gloomy,  bald  summits  now  the  rain  falls  bun 
seldom,  because  the  attractive  power — the f 
forest — is  wanting.    Many  streams  and  founi 
tains  are  now  dry,  which  were  once  source* 
of  fertility  to  the  surrounding  lands  ;  and  the 
once  advanced  intellectual  development  o: 
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the  people  has  given  place  to  abject  degrada- 
tion.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


THE  GROUND  SPIDER. 

This  spider  in  South  Carolina,  the  State 
from  which  I  am  now  writing,  is  the  largest  of 
his  class.  He  is  from  three  to  four  inches 
across,  when  his  legs  are  fully  extended.  His 
body  is  an  inch  long  and  of  a  beautiful  light 
brown  color,  with  a  black  stripe  extending  its 
entire  length,  from  head  to  tail.  His  shape 
is  oval,  tapering  to  a  graceful  point.  He  has 
eight  very  slender,  dark  brown  legs,  that  are 
covered  with  a  short,  hairy-like  down  ;  and 
also  two  large  mandibles,  of  great  strength. 

This  spider  is,  without  question,  the  most 
active  creature  of  his  species.  He  can  jump 
two  feet,  or  more,  upon  a  level.  Soft  ground 
(a  garden  just  spaded  up)  is  generally  chosen 
for  his  cell  or  cave,  but  not  unfrequently  he 
selects  a  solid  sandy  spot,  penetrating  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches. 
The  cave  thus  formed  is  tunnel-shaped,  the 
neck  extending  upwards.  It  is  lined  at  the 
top  with  his  web,  the  orifice  or  entrance  being 
surrounded  with  stems  of  leaves  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  web. 

The  top  or  lid  of  this  creature's  home  is 
convex,  and,  woven  of  the  finest  web,  is  com- 
pletely water-proof.  It  is  covered  with  parti- 
cles of  a  like  color  with  the  surrounding  earth, 
and  I  defy  the  most  careful  observer  to  de- 
tect its  exact  locality.  The  top  or  door  can 
be  closed  at  pleasure  to  exclude  the  rain,  or 
as  a  defence  against  intruders.  You  may 
walk  over  it,  or  stamp  upon  it,  but  it  will  re- 
main undiscovered,  and  you  will  not  be  able 
to  find  its  long-legged  occupant  unless  you 
unearth  him  by  digging  ingeniously  and  ex- 
peditiously. 

Just  before  a  rain  and  between  the  showers 
he  makes  a  chirping  sound,  not  unlike  the 
cry  of  a  very  young  turkey,  or  Guinea  fowl. 
This  cry  has  been  attributed  to  the  chicken 
snake,  which  is  very  common  in  this  section, 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  discov- 
ered beyond  a  doubt  that  it  proceeds  from 
this  kind  of  spider. 

He  is,  as  I  remarked  before,  remarkably 
active;  his  charge  upon  his  prey  is  like  light- 
ning itself.  If  he  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  cell,  you  can  just  get  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  he  retreats  and  closes  the  door,  and  you 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  there,  or 
Whether  it  was  not  some  slight  displacement 
of  the  earth  from  some  other  cause. 
In  pleasant  weather  he  places  himself  near 

the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and  woe  be  to  any 
worm  or  bug  that  approaches  within  two  feet. 
He  darts  upon  the  ill-fated  victim  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and  disappears  in  a 
twinkling,  closing  the  entrance  after  him,  and 


holding  it  fast  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to  ef- 
fectually fasten  it  down  with  its  hinges.  I 
have  often  thought  he  must  have  a  staple 
through  which  the  rascal  thrusts  one  of  his  legs 
as  a  bolt,  in  imitation  of  the  lady  in  Scottish 
history  who  attempted  to  keep  the  enemies  of 
her  mistress,  Queen  Mary,  from  entering  her 
room,  by  thrusting  her  arm  through  the 
staple. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  making  one  attack 
— in  a  few  minutes  he  is  at  his  post  again, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  any  unwary  or  unsus- 
pecting insect  which  may  come  within  proper 
distance ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  until  his  voraci- 
ous appetite  is  appeased.  If  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  his  door  is  closed,  not 
to  be  opened  again  during  the  day. 

I  will  conclude  my  article  by  giving  an  an- 
ecdote. 

Several  years  ago  while  sitting  in  my  gar- 
den, late  in  the  evening,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  common  ground  toad,  which  had 
just  unearthed  himself.  He  had  selected  his 
retreat  from  the  noonday  sun  under  the  leaf 
of  a  large  cabbage,  which  had  extended  itself 
some  distance  from  the  stem,  very  near  the 
ground.  It  was  a  pleasant  covering  for  Mon- 
sieur Toad.  He  had  dug  a  hole  of  sufficient 
dimensions,  had  rolled  himself  up  and  covered 
himself  with  soft  earth,  in  the  manner  whic  h 
toads  are  wont  to  do,  until  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  he  sallied  forth  to  catch  any 
stray  beetle,  bug  or  worm,  which  secured,  he 
rolled  the  "delicious  morsel  under  his  tongue" 
with  a  gusto  that  would  delight  any  epicure. 
He  remained  after  the  repast  a  few  minutes 
exceedingly  still,  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a 
fastidious  gourmand. 

The  toad,  after  making  a  few  hops,  ap- 
proached a  walk  near  by,  and  arousing  From 
its  slumbers  a  large  black  beetle,  surrepti- 
tiously appropriated  his  bugship.     At  the 
same  instant  one  of  the  largest  spiders  of 
the  kind  I  have  been  attempting  to  describe, 
lighted  upon  him.    As  quick  as  thought  the 
claw  of  the  toad  dragged  the  spider  oil',  but 
not  before  the  toad  had  been  stunt:,  for  he 
swelled  up  instantly,  and  his  whole  body  WU 
covered  with  drops  of  water.    Making  several 
jumps  he  reached  a  walk  which  was  covered 
with  grass  and  weeds  of  different  kinds.  He 
then  licked  out  his  tongue  several  times, 
seemingly  biting  something,  and  returned  to 
his  shelter.    In  a  few  moments  lie  made  a 
hop  tojwhcre  the  spider  had  secreted  himself, 
when  the  latter  lit  again  upon  his  hack.  He 
was  raked  off  the  second  time,  by  one  of  the 
(  laws  of  the  toad,  who  hopped  away  again  to 
the  grassy  walk,  biting  either  leaves  or  grass, 
and  then  returned  again  to  the  charg<  . 

He  appeared  to  diminish  in  size.  Large 
drops  of  water  stood  on  his  body,  and  he 
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seemed  desirous  to  gain  his  hiding-place. 
The  spider  made  a  third  attack.  He  made 
the  same  efforts  to  rake  the  spider  off ;  tried 
first  one  claw,  then  another,  but  his  assailant, 
instead  of  leaping  away  now,  moved  from  one 
part  of  his  body  to  another,  each  time  evi- 
dently stinging  the  poor  toad. 

At  length  the  latter  dropped  his  head  and 
attempted  to  shield  it  by  his  four  feet.  At 
this  moment  I  arose  and  approached  the  com- 
batants. The  spider  disappeared  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  I  could  not  discover  his 
place  of  retreat.  The  poor  toad  was  in  fear- 
ful agony.  Great  drops  of  water  stood  upon 
him,  and  he  kept  making  efforts  to  rake  some- 
thing from  his  back,  but  finally  he  became 
still.  I  turned  him  over.  He  lay  helpless, 
having  lost  all  power  to  seek  the  antidote 
which  he  had  evidently  used  before  against 
the  poison  of  the  spider. 

I  left  him  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  re- 
covered or  died  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  re- 
gretted afterwards  that  I  did  not  wait  to  see 
the  issue  of  the  contest. — Father  Longlegs,  in 
Youths'  Companion. 


WEARING  MOURNING. 

We  long  for  the  day  when  this  custom 
shall  be  obsolete.  It  is  unbecoming  the 
truly  afflicted  one.  The  wearer  says,  by  the 
black  garments,  "I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
I  am  in  deep  sorrow."  But  true  grief  does 
not  wish  to  parade  itself  before  the  eye  of  the 
stranger ;  much  less  does  it  assert  its  extent. 
The  stricken  one  naturally  goes  apart  from 
the  world  to  pour  out  the  tears.  Real  afflic- 
tion seeks  privacy.  It  is  no  respect  to  the 
departed  friend  to  say  we  are  in  sorrow.  If 
we  have  real  grief  it  will  be  discovered. 

When  God  has  entered  a  household  in  the 
awful  chastisement  of  death  it  is  time  for  re- 
ligious meditation  and  communion  with  God 
on  the  part  of  the  survivors.  How  sadly  out 
of  place,  then,  are  the  milliner  and  the  dress- 
maker, the  trying  on  of  dresses,  and  the 
trimming  of  bonnets.  There  is  something 
profane  in  exciting  the  vanity  of  a  young 
girl  by  fitting  a  waist,  or  trying  on  a  hat, 
when  the  corpse  of  a  father  is  lying  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  drag  the 
widow  forth  from  her  grief  to  be  fitted  for  a 
gown,  or  to  select  a  veil.  It  is  often  terribly 
oppressive  to  the  poor.  The  widow  left  deso- 
late, with  half  a  dozen  little  children,  the 
family  means  already  reduced  by  the  long 
sickness  of  the  father,  must  draw  on  her 
scanty  purse  to  pay  for  a  new  wardrobe, 
throughout,  for  herself  and  children,  throwing 
away  the  goodly  stock  of  garments  already 
prepared,  when  she  most  likely  knows  not 
where  she  is  to  get  bread  for  those  little  ones. 
Truly  may  fashion  be  called  a  tyrant,  when 


it  robs  a  widow  of  her  last  dollar.  Surely 
your  sorrow  will  not  be  questioned,  even  if 
you  should  not  call  in  the  milliner  to  help 
display  it.  Do  not  in  your  affliction  help  up- 
hold a  custom  which  will  turn  the  afflictions 
of  your  poorer  neighbor  to  deeper  poverty,  as 
well  as  sorrow. —  The  Central  Baptist. 


ITEMS. 

Italy  and  the  Continent. — Every  effort  is  now 
made  to  obliterate,  penetrate  or  overcome  the  moun- 
tain barrier  which  separates  Italy  from  the  Conti- 
nent.   The  success  of  the  Fell  railroad  over  Mount 
Cenis,  and  the  promised  opening  of  the  tunnel  under 
the  Alps  in  1871,  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  new  j|| 
enterprises.    The  talk  now  is  of  having  railway  | 
communication  by  the  passes  of  the  Simpion,  Splu-  fl 
gen  and  St.  Gothard.    The  proximate  opening  of  | 
the  Suez  Canal  has  awakened  hopes  which  we  are  I 
to  wait  not  long  to  see  realized.    On  these  shores  a  j 
prosperity  is  to  be  revived  of  which  the  commercial  j 
advantages  of  four  or  five  centuries  back  are  but  a  J 
feeble  symbol.    The  wealth  of  Asia  is  once  more  to  L 
be  thrown  into  the  lap  of  Italy,  and  Switzerland  i 
and  Germany  are  to  gain  proportionate  advantage. 
The  wants  of  many  millions  are  to  be  supplied,  but 
we  are  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  consump- 
tion of  twenty  millions  in  Europe  is  only  about  !' 
equal  to  that  of  one-third  the  number  in  the  United 
States. 

Brandon,  Vermont,  contains   a  very  singular  II 
natural  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  frozen  well.  In 
the  fall  of  1859  Mr.  Andrew  Trembly  dug  a  well 
upon  the  sloping  ground  west  of  the  railroad  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station.    After  I 
penetrating  the  earth  fifteen  feet,  he  came  to  frozen 
earth,  and  dug  through  this  twenty-three  feet  be-  ; 
fore  finding  water.    The  well  is  forty-one  feet  deep, 
with  three  feet  depth  of  water.    The  well  is  stoned  * 
up.    Near  the  water  the  stones  are  encrusted  with 
ice,  and  the  water  has  an  icy  coldness  which  it  re- 
tains some  time  after  being  drawn.  We  saw  the  ice  1 
upon  the  walls  of  the  well  by  the  aid  of  a  glass. 
As  the  weather  grows  cold  the  water  of  the  well 
congeals,  and  about  the  latter  part  of  November 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  water.    The  water  con- 
tinues  sealed  until  April.  Formerly  they  had  a  boy 
who  descended  the  well  and  broke  the  ice,  and  \ 
thus  enabled  the  family  to  obtain  water  for  a  longer  j 
time.    But,  since  his  leaving  the  well  has  been  a  f 
sealed  fountain  during  the  time  stated  above.    Two  f 
other  wells  have  been  dug  on  the  same  slope,  one  f 
about  thirty  yards  east  and  the  other  some  forty 
yards  west.    These  went  through  a  similar  strata  ' 
of  frozen  earth,  but  contain  more  water.    A  well 
sunk  about  six  rods  to  the  south  encountered  no 
frozen  earth. — Lockport  {N.  Y.)  Journal. 

The  transit  op  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk  in 
1874  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  as- 
tronomers, as  the  observations  from  various  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  affords  a  basis  for  calculations  1 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  for 
ascertaining  more  accurately  the  sun's  horizontal 
parallax.  At  the  last  session  of  the  English  Parlia-  < 
ment,  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  denounced  the  system  of  public  grants 
to  learned  societies  even  for  public  purposes,  but 
another  member  of  the  ministry  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $52,500  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  transit  of  Venus,  to  be  taken  at 
various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 
(Concluded  from  page  467.) 

"Within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter, the  King  issued  a  declaration,  stating  the 
grant  that  had  been  made  to  Penn,  and  requir- 
ing all  persons  settled  in  the  province  to  yield 
obedience  to  him  as  absolute  proprietor  and 
governor.  About  the  same  time,  Penn  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania : 

My  Friends  : — I  wish  you  all  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter.  These  are  to  let  you 
know  that  it  hath  pleased  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, to  cast  you  within  my  lot  and  care.  It 
is  a  business  that,  though  I  never  undertook 
before,  yet  God  hath  given  me  an  understand- 
ing of  my  duty,  and  an  honest  mind  to  do  it 
uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled 
at  your  change,  and  the  King's  choice,  for 
you  are  now  fixed  at  the  mercy  of  no  gov- 
ernor that  comes  to  make  his  fortune  great  ; 
you  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  ^  own 
maJcinc/,  and  live  a  free,  and  if  you  will,  a 
sober,  industrious  people.  I.shall  not  usurp  the 
right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  1ms 
furnished  me  with  a  better  resolution,  and  has 
given  me  bis  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short, 
whatever  sober  and  free  men  can  reasonably 
desire,  lor  the  security  and  improvement  of 

their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply 

with,  and  in  live  months  resolve,  if  it  please 
God,  to  see  you.  In  the  meantime,  pray  sub- 
mit to  the  commands  of  my  deputy,  so  Car  as 


they  are  consistent  with  the  law,  and  pay  him 
those  dues  [that  formerly  you  paid  to  the 
order  of  the  Governor  of  New  York]  for  my 
use  and  benefit ;  and  so  I  wish  God  to  direct 
you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein 
prosper  you  and  your  children  after  you. 
"I  am  your  true  friend, 

"  William  Penn* 

"London,  8th  of  the  month  called  April,  1681." 

This  letter,  together  with  the  King's  decla- 
ration, was  taken  out  to  the  province  by  Wil- 
liam Markham,  a  cousin  of  the  proprietary, 
who  was  commissioned  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

The  commission  to  Markham,  dated  l<>th 
of  April  1681,  contains  the  following  direc- 
tions :f 

1st.  "To  call  a  council,  and  that  to  consist 
of  nine,  he  presiding."  2d.  "That  he  does 
there  read  my  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  King's  declaration  of  subjection  ;  then  (or 
there)  take  the  inhabitants'  acknowledgment 
of  ray  authority  and  propriety."  8d.  "  To 
settle  bounds  between  me  and  my  neighbors, 
to  survey,  set  out,  rent  or  sell  lands,  accord- 
ing to  [my]  instructions,  bearing  date  the  8th 
of  the  month  called  April,  1681."  4th.  "  to 
erect  courts,  appoint  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,"  &C.  5th.  11  To  call  to  his  aid  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Provinces,  for  the 
legal  suppression  of  tumults."  oVe. 

*  Hazard's  An.,  501 
f  See  the  com.  in  full ;- 
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Capt.  Markham  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  21st  of  June,  O.  S.  (then  4th  month), 
where  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Lieuten- 
ant (Jovernor  of  that  Province,  for  the  sur* 
render  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  char- 
ter of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  hitherto  been 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Markham  was,  also, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  apprising  him  of  the  grant  of 
Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  and  requir- 
ing both  parties  to  adjust  boundaries.  "Lord 
Baltimore  being  in  the  province,  had  an  in- 
terview with  Markham  at  Upland,  (now  called 
Chester)  which  resulted  in  discovering,  from 
actual  observation,  that  Upland  itself  was  at 
least  twelve  miles  south  of  40  degrees,  and 
that  boundaries  [claimed  by  Baltimore]  would 
extend  to  Schuylkill."  This  discovery  ended 
the  conference,  and  gave  fresh  incentives  to 
Penn  to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  York  a 
grant  of  the  Delaware  settlements,  as  without 
such  grant,  he  had  now  reason  to  fear  the  loss 
of  the  whole  peninsula.* 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  secure  his 
title  to  the  province,  Penn  next  drew  up  a 
description  of  it,  from  the  best  information 
he  then  possessed,  and  issued  proposals  for  its 
colonization. 

This  document  is  introduced,  by  an  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  colonies,  intended  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  of  some,  who  thought 
they  weakened  the  mother  country,  by  draw- 
ing off  her  population  and  resources.  He 
enters  into  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
subject,  showing  that  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  ancient  times  were  concerned  in  this 
great  work  of  planting  the  seeds  of  nations, 
which,  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity,  furnish 
the  materials  of  commerce,  promote  the  com- 
forts of  life,  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of 
civilization. 

"  Let  it  be  considered,"  he  says,  "  that. the 
plantations  employ  many  hundreds  of  ship- 
ping, and  many  thousands  of  seamen,  which 
must  be,  in  divers  respects,  an  advantage  to 
England,  being  an  island,  and  by  nature  fit- 
ted for  navigation  above  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  followed  by  other  depending 
trades,  as  ship-wrights,  carpenters,  sawyers, 
hewers,  trunnel-makers,  joiners,  slop-sellers, 
dry-satlers,  iron-workers,  the  Eastland  mer- 
chants, timber-sellers  and  victuallers ;  with 
many  more  trades  which  hang  upon  naviga- 
tion ;  so  that  we  may  easily  see  the  objection 
(that  colonies  or  plantations  hurt  England,) 
is  at  least  of  no  strength,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider how  many  thousand  blacks  and  Indians 
are  also  accommodated  with  clothes,  and 
many  sorts  of  tools  and  utensils  from  Eng- 


land, and  that  their  labor  is  mostly  brought 
hither,  which  adds  wealth  and  people  to  the 
English  dominions."* 

After  alluding  to  the  conveniences  for 
navigation,  the  variety  of  timber,  and  the 
abundant  means  of  subsistence,  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  government.  "  According  to  the  patent, 
the  people  and  governor  have  a  legislative 
power,  so  that  no  law  can  be  made,  nor 
money  raised,  without  the  people's  consent. 
The  rights  and  freedoms  of  England  to  be  in 
force  there ;  '  may  enact  what  laws  we  please 
except  against  allegiance,  which  would  be 
void.'  So  soon  as  any  are  engaged  with  me, 
we  shall  begin  a  scheme  or  draft  together, 
such  as  shall  give  ample  testimony  of  my  sin- 
cere inclinations  to  encourage  planters,  and 
settle  a  free,  just,  and  industrious  colony 
there." 

The  conditions  on  which  land  might  be 
taken  up,  were  as  follows.  Those  who  wish 
to  buy  shares  in  the  province,  can  have  5000 
acres  for  £100,  and  to  pay  annually  one  shil- 
ling quit-rent  Jor  each  hundred  acres;  the  quit- 
rent  not  to  begin  till  16b4.  Those  who  only 
rent,  are  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre,  not  to 
exceed  200  acres.  Persons  who  take  over 
servants,  [i.  e.  laborers,]  are  to  be  allowed  50 
acres  per  head,  and  50  acres  to  every  servant 
when  his  time  is  expired. 

Lest  any  should  engage  in  this  enterprise, 
inconsiderately,  he  adds  this  caution  :  "  Be- 
cause I  know  how  much  people  are  apt  to 
fancy  things  beyond  what  they  are,  and  that 
imaginations  are  great  flatterers  of  the  minds 
of  men,  to  the  end  that  none  may  delude 
themselves  with  an  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate amendment  of  their  conditions,  so  soon 
as  it  shall  please  God  that  they  arrive  there, 
I  would  have  them  understand,  they  must 
look  for  a  winter  before  a  summer  comes; 
they  must  be  willing  to  be  two  or  three  years  i 
without  some  of  the  conveniences  they  enjoy 
at  home,  and  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  I 
America  is  another  thing  than  it  was  at  the  1 
first  planting  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  , 
for  there  is  better  accommodation,  and  Eng-  ■ 
lish  provisions  are  to  be  had  at  easier  rates.  . 
The  passage  will  come,  for  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, at  most,  at  £6  a  head  ;  for  servants,  , 
£5  a  head,  and  for  children,  under  seven  i 
years  of  age,  50  shillings.    ...    To  con- 
clude, I  desire  all  my  dear  country  folks,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  go  into  those  parts,  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  premises,  as  well  the  pres- 
ent inconveniences,  as  future  ease  and  plenty, 
that  so  none  may  move  rashly,  or  from  a 
fickle,  but  solid  mind  ;  having,  above  all 
things,  an  eye  to  the  providence  of  God,  in 
the  disposal  of  themselves.     And  I  would 


*  Hazard's  An.,  quoted  from  Chalmers. 


*  Hazard's  Annals,  507. 
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farther  advise  all  such,  at  least  to  have  the 
permission,  if  not  the  good  liking  of  their 
near  relatives,  for  that  is  both  natural  and  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all,  and  by  this  means 
will  natural  affection  be  preserved,  and  a 
friendly  and  profitable  correspondence  main- 
tained between  them.  In  all  which,  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  direct  us,  that  his  blessing 
may  attend  our  honest  endeavor,  and  then 
the  consequence  of  all  our  undertakings  will 
turn  to  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  and  the 
true  happiness  of  us  and  our  posterity." 

Soon  after  these  proposals  were  issued,  they 
were  forwarded  to  some  of  his  friends  with 
the  following  interesting  letter  :* 

Westminster,  12th  of  2d  mo.,  [April]  '81. 

"  Frs.  R.  Turner,  Anty.  Sharp  &  Ro- 
ger Roberts  : — My  love  salutes  you  in  the 
abiding  truth  of  our  God,  that  is  precious  in 
all  lands;  the  Lord  God  of  righteousness  keep 
us  in  it,  and  then  shall  we  be  daily  witnesses 
of  the  comforts  and  refreshments  that  come 
from  it,  to  his  praise  that  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good. 

"  Having  published  a  paper  with  relation 
to  my  province  in  America  (at  least  what  I 
thought  advisible  to  publish),  I  here  enclose 
one  that  you  may  know  and  inform  others  of 
it.  I  have  been,  these  13  years,  the  servant 
of  truth  and  Friends,  and  for  my  testimony 
sake  lost  much,  not  only  by  the  greatness  and 
preferments  of  this  world,  but  £16,000  of  my 
Estate,  that  had  I  not  been  what  I  am,  I  had 
long  ago  obtained.  But  I  murmur  not,  the 
Lord  is  good  to  me,  and  the  interest  [of]  his 
truth  with  his  people,  may  more  than  repair 

t.  For  many  are  drawn  forth  to  be  con- 
cerned with  me,  and  perhaps  this  way  of 
^  satisfaction  has  more  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
|t,  than  a  downright  payment;  this  I  can  say, 
$hat  I  had  an  opening  of  joy  as  to  these  parts, 

jn  the  year  1661,  at  Oxford,  twenty  years 

fince:  and  as  my  understanding  and  inclina- 
tion have  been  much  directed  to  observe  and 
i  -eprove  mischiefs  in  government,  so  it  is  now 
but  into  my  power  to  settle  one.  For  the 
patters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I  propose 
jbat  which  is  extraordinary,  and  to  leave  my- 
Ibelf  and  successors  no  power  of  doing  mis- 
jlhief,  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hin- 
Jler  the  good  of  an  whole  country.    But  to 

>ublish  these  things  now,  and  here,  as  mat- 
<  ers  stand,  would  not  bo  wise  ;  and  I  am  ad- 
I  Tised  to  reserve  that  till  I  come  there. 
I,  "Your  ancient  love  to  me,  makes  me  be 

ieve  you  will  have  a  brotherly  eye  to  my 
I,  lonest  concern,  and  what  truth  makes  you 
i  ree  to  do,  you  will;  and  more  I  expect  not. 
IjTis  a  clear,  unintangled  and,  I  may  say, 

*  Copied  from  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  AmerlORO 
'hilosophical  iSoo.,  Philada. 


honorable  bottom.  No  more,  but  let  Friends 
know  it,  as  you  are  free. 

"  With  my  friendship,  in  that  which  no 
water  can  quench,  nor  time  make  wax  old, 
nor  distance  wear  out, 

"  Your  friend  and  brother, 

*  William  Pexn." 
"The  enclosed  was  first  read  to  traders, 
planters  and  shipmasters,  that  know  those 
parts,  and  finally  to  the  most  eminent  Friends, 
hereaway,  and  so  comes  forth.  I  have  for- 
borne pains  and  allurement,  and  with  truth. 

"  W.  P." 

If  we  wish  to  obtain  a  thing,  we  seek  for  it ; 
it  is  the  way  by  which  alone  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  it.  What,  then,  is  prayer?  The  hea- 
venly desire  and  expression  of  the  soul  by 
which  it  expresses  and  seeks  to  supply  some 
wants  for  which  it  feels  a  need.  Our  desires 
are  expressed  in  a  twofold  way  :  by  the  ex- 
pression of  our  want,  the  sincerity  of  our  de- 
sire to  obtain  it,  and  work,  by  which  we  ex- 
pect to  obtain  it.  Prayer,  then,  fulfills  the 
law  of  receptivity,  by  opening  a  way  through 
which  the  blessings  may  come,  and  thought 
and  work  are  the  messengers  who  bring  it  to 
the  soul.  The  mere  words  of  prayer  are 
nothing,  as  they  may  exist  without  the  soul 
animating  them,  so  as  to  give  them  life,  as 
there  may  be  fissures  in  the  rocky  lips  of  a 
mountain,  without  their  being  the  cool  waters 
of  a  fountain  flowing  through  them. 

For  Friends'  Intf lligpncer. 

Pawner  Agency,  Genoa,  Platte  Co.,  Nebraska, 

9th  mo.  12,  lb69. 
In  the  belief  that  many  Friends  will  bo  in- 
terested in  hearing  something  about  that 
deeply-wronged  people,  the  Pawnee  Indians, 
I  am  willing  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
those  among  whom  we  are  located. 

We  left  our  late  home  in  Virginia  about 
two  months  since,  and  came  out  on  the  groat 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  new  city  of  ( 'o- 
lumbus,  02  miles  nearly  west  of  Omaha,  where 
we  were  met  by  Jacob  M.  Troth,  Agent  for 
the  Pawnees.  By  private  conveyance  we  pro- 
ceeded 22  miles  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Loupe  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  to  the  Res* 
ervation,  over  the  best  road  I  ever  travelled, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  through  the  most  fer- 
tile country.  The  beauty  of  the  variegated 
prairie  flowers  exceeded  anything  of  Che  kind 
we  ever  beheld.  The  grass  in  softie  places 
was  as  high  as  the  horses'  backs,  ami  makes, 
I  find,  as  good  hay  as  the  best  timothy.  On 
our  way  we  saw  a  specimen  of  the  hares  of 
this  country,  which  was  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  wild  rabbit  of  the  eastern  St:»t<>>.  and  a 
number  of  prairie  hens  and  wild  ducks,  both 
of  Which  are  numerous.  We  also  passed 
through  two  "  prairie-dog  towns,"  which  were 
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to  us  a  great  curiosity.  These  dogs  are  quite 
small,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  have  a  head 
very  much  like  a  squirrel.  When  approached, 
they  stand  erect  on  the  hind  feet,  and  utter  a 
shrill  bark  something  like  a  dog,  and  then 
2^op  into  the  holes  of  their  burrows  under 
ground.  They  live  in  communities  of  thou- 
sands ;  hence  the  name  "  dog  towns."  A 
small  kind  of  owl  and  the  rattlesnake  seem 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  dogs,  and  all 
live  in  the  same  burrows. 

Our  Reservation  is  30  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  15  wide  from  north  to  south,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loupe  Fork  River.  The 
land  is  admirable  for  farming  and  grazing, 
the  soil  being  from  one  to  twenty-three  feet 
deep  before  reaching  the  subsoil,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  and  employees;  a 
steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  blacksmith  and  tin 
shop,  trading  post,  agency  and  council  house, 
barn  and  farm  buildings,  houses  for  the  em- 
ployees, and  a  good  large  brick  school-house, 
about  33  by  128  feet,  two  stories  high,  with 
basement  for  kitchen,  dining  room,  &c.  At 
present  there  are  about  sixty  pupils,  under 
the  care  and  excellent  management  of  Elvira 
G.  Piatt,  but  I  think  the  prospect  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pupils  soon.  These  are 
clothed  by  the  agent,  and  board  at  the  school, 
having  but  little  intercourse  with  the  wild 
Indians  in  the  two  Indian  villages  about  one 
mile  distant  from  our  village.  All  the  pupils 
of  the  school  have  Christian  names.  Among 
them  is  an  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  Ulysses 
Grant. 

The  Pawnees  are  in  a  far  more  uncivilized 
state  than  I  expected  to  find  them.  Very  few 
of  them  can  speak  English,  and  from  what  I 
can  learn  they  have  become  demoralized  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  copying 
nearly  all  their  vices,  and  but  few  of  their 
virtues  :  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  class  of  men  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
Indians  for  many  years,  and  who  took  but 
little  if  any  interest  in  their  improvement  and 
advancement  in  civilization  or  Christianiza- 
tion.  The  Pawnees,  however,  have  one  re- 
deeming trait ;  I  have  not  seen  one  nor  heard 
of  any  using  intoxicating  liquors  ;  indeed  the 
people  generally  out  here  are  remarkably 
clear  of  this  terrible  evil.  Since  I  have  been 
in  Nebraska,  I  have  seen  but  three  men  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  they  white  men ; 
and  in  Columbus,  the  county  town,  the  three 
principal  hotels  do  not  sell  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, which  speaks  wTell  for  this  country.  There 
are  about  3000  Pawnees  here,  who  all  live 
in  two  villages  in  sight  of  the  Agency.  Their 
lodges  are  built  with  poles  put  up  and  cov- 
ered with  dirt,  having  a  doorway  and  a  small 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape, 


but  no  windows  of  any  kind.    These  lodges 
are  circular  and  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  j 
several  families  living  in  one,  having  one 
open  fire  in  the  centre.    They  are  divided  ^ 
into  four  bands,  each  band  having  one  head  j 
chief  and  three  subordinate  chiefs,  and  then  ] 
one  of  the  sixteen  chiefs  is  head  chief  of  the  i 
Nation.    Each  band  has  also  quite  a  number  jj 
of  braves  or  soldiers.    The  Skeedees  live  in  a  | 
village  by  themselves,  and  the  Kittkahaws,  J 
Chowees  and  Petre-Howedas  live  in  a  village  i 
together  about  half  a  mile  from  the  former.  | 
These  Indians  mostly  paint  themselves  very  _ 
much.    The  men  use  very  little  covering  ex- 
cept a  small  piece  of  blue  or  scarlet  squaw-  i 
cloth  around  the  middle,  and  a  red,  white  or  I 
blue  blanket,  or  buffalo  robe,  thrown  over  * 
them.    The  squaws  are  more  decently  clad,  j 
They  generally  have  squaw-cloth  leggings,  ] 
with  a  skirt  of  the  same  material  coming 
down  to  thr?  knees,  and  a  blanket  around  the 
shoulders.    Very  few  have  any  covering  for 
the  head  of  any  kind.    They  all  use  a  great 
many  feathers,  furs  and  bead-work  as  orna- 
ments, when  in  their  holiday  dress.  They 
own  a  vast  number  of  ponies,  the  prairies  f 
being  fairly  dotted  with  them  ;  some  of  them  j 
own  as  many  as  fifty,  but  none  keep  a  cow,  a 
pig  or  a  chicken.    The  squaws  lead  a  slavish  j 
life  and  do  all  the  work.    They  cultivate  all 
the  corn  by  hand,  never  using  a  plough  or  J 
harrow,  although  they  have  several  hundred 
acres  (it  is  thought  by  some  1700)  in  corn, 
beans  and  pumpkins — their  only  vegetables,  s 
The  squaws  also  cut  and  bring  home  all  the 
wood,  build  the  lodges,  dress  the  skins  and 
furs,  weave  or  plait  the  mats,  &c.  &c.    The  || 
men  seem  to  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  tot  [} 
do  anything  but  make  bows  and  arrows,  huntil  t 
and  trap  game,  and  smoke.    The  squaws  carry! 
their   pappooses  on  their  backs,  generally! '!  % 
lashed   to  a  fancifully  ornamented  board.]  i> 
These  Indians  have  many  good  traits  of  cha-  j 
racter.   They  are  affectionate  and  kind,  veryij 
friendly  to  the  whites,  very  amiable  in  their [ 
disposition,  and  are  easily  managed  and  gov-ij 
erned.    Of  course  there  are  some  bad  ones.* 
who  are  very  expert  at  pilfering  little  things, 
but  will  at  once  give  any  thing  up  if  you  del 
tect  them.    They  are  also  very  troublesome 
beggars.  ?  j 

We  now  have  quite  a  number  of  Friends 
here.  Our  friend  Barclay  Jones,  who  has 
lately  arrived  with  a  family  of  nine,  has  com< 
to  take  charge  of  the  mills.  We  hold  i 
Friends'  Meeting  every  First-day  at  th< 
School,  attended  by  all  the  pupils  and  all  th 
employees — I  think  to  the  advantage  of  all 

Last  Fifth-day,  the  9th  inst,  we  had  s 
novel  occurrence  here;  two  of  our  Indian 
were  regularly  married  at  an  appointed  meet 
ing,  by  Friends'  ceremony, — probably  th< 
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first  Indians  ever  married  in  this  way.  Annie 
Carr,  the  bride,  about  15  years  ofd,  was  one 
J  of  the  school  girls,  and  the  groom  was  a  wid- 
l  ower  from  the  village,  with  a  long  Indian 
J  name.    To  him  was  given  the  name  of  Mun- 
son  Day.    At  the  meeting,  all  the  pupils,  the 
j  employees,  several  of  the  chiefs,  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  parties,  our  interpreter  and 
others  were  present.    When  the  bride  and 
groom  stood  up,  Jacob  M.  Troth  repeated  a 
few  words  at  a  time  of  the  ceremony,  which 
j  was  translated  by  the  interpreter,  and  repeat- 
ed by  the  groom  ;  but  the  bride  said  the  cere- 
mony very  distinctly  in  English.    Then  Jacob 
read  the  certificate,  and  the  interpreter  re- 
peated it;  after  which  the  groom  touched  the 
pen,  while  the  agent  wrote  his  name;  but  the 
bride  wrote  her  own — Annie  C.  Day — she, 
according  to  custom,  assuming  the  name  of 
J  her  husband.    The  chiefs  present,  the  white 
people,  and  many  of  the  pupils,  signed  the 
certificate  as  witnesses.    It  was  a  solemn,  im- 
pressive marriage.    Elvira  Piatt  gave  them 
Isome  excellent  advice,  and  mentioned  that 
|the  groom  had    promised  her  that  Annie 
(should  not  work  like  the  other  Indian  women, 
land  that  they  would  pay  respect  to  the  first 
!day  of  the  week,  and  try  to  get  a  house  built 
'and  live  like  white  people.    Her  address  was 
also  interpreted.  The  Pawnees  in  the  villages 
pork  on  First-days  just  as  on  other  days. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  them  ; 
tauite  a  number  are  blind,  and  a  great  many 
have  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  their 
mode  of  living  ;  there  is  also  much  scrofula 
among  them.    The  nearest  doctor  is  at  Co- 
rjliimbus,  22  miles  distant,  and  he  charges  $25 
Kb-  visit,  I  am  told.    I  fervently  wish  Govern- 
i  joaent  or  some  benevolent,  kind  hearted  indi- 
viduals would  send  a  doctor  to  our  Reserva- 
tion, and  establish  a  small  hospital;  it  would 
3e  a  real  object  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
I  hope  Friends  will  think  of  it. 

Samuel  B.  Walton. 


GIVING  AND   RECEIVING  REPROOF. 

There  is  scarcely  any  office  of  friendship 
jvhich  might  be  made  to  render  more  valua- 
ble results  than  that  of  giving  reproof.  Yet, 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  that  is  so  much 
leglected,  so    badly  performed,  or  so  un- 
graciously received.    There  is  a  general  idea 
hat  our  friends  are  to  be  sources  of  unmixed 
deasure,  while  from  our  enemies  alone  .are 
H7e  to   apprehend   any  pain.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  approach  is  made  to  the  un- 
pleasant subject  of  our  faults,  the  pain  we 
xperience  leads  us  to  consider  him  who  in- 
lets it  rather  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  than 
fa  friend.    The  fear  of  this  result  naturally 
perates  to  prevent  any  allusion  to  the  sub- 
pet,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  benefits  that 


might  result  from  intimate  companionship  is 
constantly  frustrated.  The  error  that  under- 
lies this,  as  indeed  it  does  most  other  forms 
of  evil,  consists  in  seeking  for  pleasurable 
sensations  above  ultimate  benefit.  None  de- 
liberately admit  that  they  are  doing  this, 
and  yet  no  stronger  proof  of  it  can  exist 
than  the  unwillingness  to  hear  an  unpalatable 
truth.  There  is  also  a  singular  inconsistency 
in  it.  For  whatever  else  we  can  dispense 
with  in  our  friend,  we  all  desire  that  he 
shall  be  sincere.  We  abhor  hypocritical  pro- 
testations, and  flattery  that  we  know  to  be 
such,  yet  when  we  only  welcome  his  praises 
with  cordiality,  and  receive  his  well-meant 
advice  or  reproof  with  coldness  or  displeasure, 
we  actually  check  his  sincerity,  and  put  a 
premium  upon  hypocrisy.  We  desire  that 
the  friend  shall  have  our  best  interests  at 
heart,  and  shall  use  his  efforts  to  promote 
them  ;  yet  when  he  aims  to  accomplish  this 
in  its  highest  sense,  we  practically  forbid  it 
by  cold  looks  and  averted  eyes.  We  wish 
that  he  may  possess  a  clear  mind,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  preference  for  the  right  in 
all  things  ;  yet  we  deny  to  ourselves  the  bene- 
fit of  that  judgment,  and  prefer  that  he  should 
hide  from  us  all  his  knowledge  of  the  part  of 
our  character  needing  correction.  We  desire 
that  he  shall  be  keenly  alive  to  his  own 
faults,  and  yet  blindly  insensible  to  ours. 
These  are  the  inconsistencies  that  detract  so 
much  from  the  essential  benefits  of  real  friend- 
ship, while  at  the  same  time,  really,  though 
unconsciously  inviting  and  stimulating  that 
hypocrisy  and  flattery  which,  when  once  seen 
in  their  real  colors,  are  so  abhorrent  to  every 
true  nature.  Men  keep  up  a  hollow  truce 
with  conscience,  willingly  remaining  ignorant 
of  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  hurt 
their  self-love,  and  thus  they  come  to  regard 
with  dislike  the  sincere  friend  who,  in  utter- 
ing those  truths,  is  really  seeking  their  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  reproof 
given  is  ill-timed,  much  is  offered  in  a  harsh, 
unloving  or  censorious  spirit,  and  some  even 
with  a  malicious  desire  of  creating  pain  or 
fixing  reproach.  If  it  is  important  to  receive 
reproof  aright,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  study 
how,  when,  and  in  what  spirit  to  bestow  it. 
If  any  benefit  is  to  result,  it  is  essential  that 
the  friend  who  ventures  to  criticise  or  reprove, 
should  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  sincere  love 
and  friendship,  and  a  desire  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  If  he  cannot  have  this  spirit, 
let  him  refrain  from  all  reproof.  It  will  only 
stir  up  contention.  But,  assuming  that  he 
acts  in  this  spirit,  he  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, keep  himself  in  the  background,  claim- 
ing no  superiority,  but  pressing  only  the  es- 
sential virtue  of  his  subject — striving  more 
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that  his  friend  may  be  convinced  than  that 
he  should  have  the  credit  of  convincing  him. 
Favorable  opportunities  should  also  be  se- 
lected, avoiding  formality  or  suddenness,  or 
anything  that  may  create  a  hostile  feeling. 
Too  often  reproof  is  given  in  anger — when 
the  friendly  feeling  is  ruptured  by  unkind- 
ness,  or  when  long  brooding  has  fostered  dis- 
pleasure. Much  more  than  the  truth  is  then 
littered,  and  even  truths  themselves,  thus 
conveyed,  only  stir  up  resentment.  In  all 
reproof,  too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
avoid  exaggeration.  An  under-statement  of 
facts  will  ever  be  more  effectual.  The  bene- 
fit that  all  would  reap  could  friendship  be 
founded  on  such  principles  as  to  invite  and 
welcomo  friendly  criticism  would  be  incal- 
culable. We  should  then  fulfil  Burns'  beau- 
tiful wish, 

"  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  GHftie  gie  us 
To  see  ousels  as  ithers  see  us." 

It  is  the  love  of  truth  that  we  need  above 
all  things  to  cultivate.  When  we  come  to 
realize  its  intrinsic  and  eternal  value,  when 
we  prize  it  above  all  interests  and  all  plea- 
sures, we  shall  then  learn  both  to  convey  it 
and  to  receive  it  in  such  a  way  as  most  fully 
to  insure  the  highest  and  noblest  ends  of 
friendsh ip. — Phila.  Ledger. 

A  life  of  disobedience  and  wrong  actions  is 
a  life  of  continual  pain,  intricacies,  doubts, 
skepticism,  trouble.  "  Wisdom's  ways"  alone 
"  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace." 

REVERENCE  FOR  THE  AGED. 
BY  J.  E.  RANKIN. 

A  green  old  age — an  old  age  not  of  infirmi- 
ties and  anxieties,  not  of  jealousies  and  petu- 
lent  exactions,  but  of  hearty  cheerfulness 
and  serenity— is  a  signal  favor  and  blessing 
of  the  Almighty.  The  two  most  sacred 
things  on  earth  are  the  two  childhoods  of  the 
race — are  the  infant  and  the  old  man — both 
sacred  from  their  dependence  and  helpless- 
ness. But  the  infinite  Jehovah  protects  most 
the  most  unprotected.  The  maternal  instinct 
leads  the  mother  to  hover  like  an  angel 
guardian  around  the  cradle,  sleeplessly  to 
watch  the  toppling  figure  that  goes  out  like 
a  little  adventurer  among  the  dangers  of  an 
unknown  world. 

"The  wee-bit  bairn  that  toddles  roun' 

And  catches  mony  a  fa', 
Frae  his  sweet  pranks  has  always  foun' 

Some  ane  to  inin'  his  ca'; 
But,  och,  when  he's  a  bairn  ance  mair^ 

And  his  auld  mithnr  dead, 
Wha,  theu,  aboon  afflictions  sair, 

Will  help  him  haud  his  head  ?" 

The  maternal  instinct,  the  winning  ways 
of  infancy,  protect  the  first  childhood.  Je- 


hovah himself,  by  special  commandment,  in 
terposes  t(3  protect  the  second.    "  Thou  shal  [ 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  th<  j 
face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God.  I  am 
the  Lord." 

Old  age  is  to  be  reverenced  because  God  is 
in  it.    We  cut  down  the  forest-tree,  and  fine 
registered,  in  concentric  circles  within,  its  an 
nual  growth.    These  circles  each  represent 
the  four  seasons  of  a  year — spring,  summer  J 
autumn,  and  winter;  sunshine,  rain,  cold, and i! 
heat.    This  is  the  Creator's  calendar  of  th|i 
tree's  life.    This  is  a  record  of  his  ministry  tc 
lis  growth.    A  devout  man  cannot  stand  by  j 
the  fallen  trunk  of  such  a  lord  of  the  forest:! 
without  reverence.    For  so  many  years,  Godl; 
sent  upon  it  his  sunshine  and  rain,  arched  the;f 
skies  above  it,  gave  room  to  its  roots  'in  the  I 
soil  and  its  branches  in  the  air.    It  has  stood  I 
there  and  towered  heavenward,  and  clapped! 
its  hands  in  the  sunlight,  and  wrestled  with  j 
the  tempest,  for  so  many  long  years.    It  is  ml 
monument  of  God's  skill  and  God's  care. I 
And  is  an  old  man  any  the  less  so?  Form 
nearly  a  century,  this  fearfully  and  wonder- 1 
fully  made  mechanism,  beginning  with  the  j 
feeblest  and  most  unpromising  life — a  life  of] 
wailing  helplessness  and  speechlessness — hasjj 
continued  to  exist.    It  has  waked  and  slept.J 
It  has  had  its  infancy,  its  boyhood,  its  youth  J 
its  manhood,  its  middle  life,  and  its  old  age.  J 
It  has  played  and  toiled.  It  has  laughed  andli 
wept.    It  has  thought  and  felt.    It  has  been| 
exposed  to  disease  and  accident. 

And  yet  not  a  limb  has  ever  been  broken,! 
not  a  member  ever  been  injured.  Is  not  Godii 
in  this  also?  God  promises  old  age  as  ail! 
blessing:  "With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him. "11 

"  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

he  promises  as  well.    A  green  old  age,  to  goi| 
down  life's  descent,  as  if  in  answer  to  the*! 
poet's  prayer  addressed  to  Time: 
"  Creep,  kindly  on  the  ancient  pair, 

Whose  tott'ring  footsteps  downward  go — 
A  few  more  threads  of  silver  there 

Will  make  their  locks  like  driven  snow: 
Oh  !  may  life  prove,  while  death  delays, 
The  Indian  Summer  of  their  days." 

To  be  well  housed  and  nursed,  to  be  cared  I 
for  by  filial  hands — this,  according  to  God's  > 
own  interpretation,  is  a  favor  from  heaven.  ;j 
And  for  this  we  should  revere  old  age,  we  ! 
should  "  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  i 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man." 

But  old  age  is  to  be  reverenced,  also,  for  itsi 
own  sake.  The  first  childhood  has  its  beauty;  •< 
and  so  has  the  second.  God's  things  are  all  ft 
beautiful  in  their  time.  If  there  is  one  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  faultless  features,  the  bright  \ 
and  innocent  expression,  the  restless  sports,  j 
and  the  gay  laugh  of  chilhood ;  there  is  an-  ; 
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other  kind  of  beauty  in  the  hoary  head,  like 
some  mountain-peak  lifted  up  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  though  just  beneath  it  the 
eye  glistens  with  old-time  light  and  the  cheek 
still  blooms  with  the  colors  of  autumnal  ripe- 
ness. If  there  is  one  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
implicit  trust  with  which  the  infant  clings  to 
its  mother's  hand  and  nestles  in  its  mother's 
bosom,  there  is  another  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
philosophical  and  serene  adjustment  with 
which  old  age  accepts  those  kindly  counsels 
and  tender  ministries  which  incipient  youth 
is  so  prompt  to  reject  as  useless ;  takes  the 
staff,  the  friendly  arm,  the  precautionary 
shawl  ;  is  willing  to  be  petted  and  nursed  by 
filial,  as  it  has  been  by  maternal  love  ;  is  will- 
ing at  the  proper  limit  to  give  up  outward 
responsibilities,  and  take  the  honored  niche 
by  "the  fireside.  And  if  to  willingness  to  be 
oid  there  be  added  cheerful  contentment  and 
a  hopeful  outlook  toward  a  coming  hereafter, 
a  childlike  trust,  and  a  patient  and  prayerful 
waiting  when  his  change  shall  come,  there  is 
no  earthly  character  more  beautiful,  more 
venerable  than  this.  The  patient  old  man, 
the  forgiving  old  man,  the  childlike  old  man, 
the  old  man  never  fretful,  never  irritable,  mel- 
low and  tender,  grateful  for  kind  offices,  sensi- 
tivelest  he  may  exact  too  much ;  the  old  man  re- 
tiring gracefully  from  ,the  scene,  until  he  shall 
finally  disappear  from  the  places  that  have 
known  him  upon  earth;  accepting  without  a 
murmur  the  evil  days,  the  darkened  windows, 
the  trembling  limbs,  the  loosening  of  the  chord 
of  silver  and  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl, 
until  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it — before 
the  hoary  head  of  such  an  old  man  the  living 
may  well  rise  up,  and  his  face  they  may  well 
honor. 

Old  age  is  venerable  because  it  brings  to- 
gether events  so  widely  separated  by  time.  The 
old  man  is  a  landmark  of  the  past.  There  is 
something  sacred  about  an  old  building. 
Even  though  awkward  and  unsightly  accord- 
ing to  modern  styles,  we  do  not  like  to  see  it 
disturbed.  It  binds  us  to  the  past.  It  brings 
the  past  down  to  us. 

;*  Why  mourn  ye  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead  ? 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain, 

Nor  when  their  mellowed  fruits  the  orchards 
cast, 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the 
ripened  mast. 
Ye  siu;l>  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled, 
His  glowing  course,  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 
1    In  the  BOft  evening,  when  the  winds  are  stilled, 
\\       Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie, 
And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure  spread 
I    O'er  the  warm-colored  heaven  and  ruddy  moun- 
tain head. 

And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  so  long, 
<        And  glad  that  he  has  gone  tO  his  reward. 
I    Nor  can  I  deem  that  Nature  did  him  vrrong 


Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  chord : 
For  when  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  ivas  his  time  to  die." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Will  it  do  for  me  to  s'ay,  in  reference  to 
anything  I  can  offer,  that  a  little  crumb  is 
better  than  no  bread  ?  Perhaps  not,  and  yet 
I  am  disposed  to  salute  thee  under  the  belief 
that  the  poor  can  feelingly  salute  the  poor. 
If  the  allotment  of  poverty  were  a  thing  only 
heard  of  and  not  experienced,  the  close  sym- 
pathy which  results  from  a  partaking  of  the 
same  cup  would  be  wanting.  If  this  be  so, 
may  we  not  receive  some  of  these  stripping 
dispensations,  these  proving  seasons,  as  de- 
signed to  enable  us  to  feel  with  those  similar- 
ly tried? 

The  past  day  has  been  one  wherein  nothing 
has  been  gathered  ;  hence  a  fast  is  my  portion, 
under  which  I  desire  that  a  patient  waiting 
for  a  renewal  may  not  degenerate  into  a  state 
of  indifference.  I  feel  my  short-comings,  and 
sometimes  when  I  look  abroad  and  see  the 
usefulness  of  others,  I  am  ready  to  query, 
Why  cumber  I  the  ground?  and  then  again  I 
feel  that  the  Father  is  with  me  in  my  little- 
ness, and  what  more  need  I  ask?  He  knoweth 
us  as  we  are,  and  unless  we  turn  aside  His 
hand  He  will  dispense  food  convenient,  though 
sometimes  it  may  seem  to  us  to  be  barely  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  life. 

A  letter  just  received  from  our  friend  

shows  that  she  too  knows  something  of  this 
proving  dispensation.  She  says:  M  Weak- 
nesses encompass  me  on  every  side.  This  is 
r»o  new  thing  for  me,  but,  in  my  past  expe- 
rience, seas  have  been  divided,  and  moun- 
tains have  skipped  like  rams;  now  seas  rise  to 
their  full  height  and  swell  to  their  full  meas- 
ure. Am  I  to  believe  they  will  be  suffered 
to  overleap  their  bounds?  Nay,  the  Command 
will  again  be,  "  Peace,  be  still."  Thus,  my 
dear  friend,  we  see  our  Father  worketfa  in  the 
deeps,  and  will  work  for  our  good,  guiding 
our  barks  safely  to  the  desired  haven. 

In  recalling  the  animating  and  Btreogthen- 
ing  effect  produced  on  my  own  mind  yester- 
day, by  the  ministry  of  our  dear  friends  from 
a  distance,  T  have  been  led  to  regret  that  any 
who  feel  themselves  called  to  go  on  these 
errands  of  love,  should  from  any  cause  plead 
excuse.  Although  it  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wi>dom,  that  the 
poor  instrument  should  not  always  know  that 
his  dedication  to  Ids  Matter's  will  has  pro- 
duced any  good  effect  on  oilier.*,  yet  of  one 
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truth  we  are  always  certain,  that  Divine  Wis- 
dom does  nothing  in  vain.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  I  have  thought,  if  felt  as 
it  ought  to  be,  would  do  much  toward  purify- 
ing the  motives  of  those  who  often  humbling- 
ly  feel  that  it  is  to  purchase  peace  of  mind 
that  they  are  made  willing  to  leave  all  and 
go  forth,  and  that  is  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
What  though  they  feel  themselves  poor  and 
feeble  instruments"?  Shall  they  feel  too  feeble 
to  do  His  bidding  who  has  promised  to  be 
strength  in  their  weakness  ?  Oh,  my  beloved 
friend,  willingly  would  I  animate  thee  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  attached  to  every 
station  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  al- 
though thou  mayest  feel  thine  to  be  compara- 
ble but  to  that  of  a  doorkeeper,  yet  is  it  not 
enough  that^  He  has  condescended  to  make 
use  of  thee  in  the  advancement  of  his  own 
good  and  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ?  I  have  desired  that  we  may  each  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  only  by  a  faithful  occu- 
pancy of  the  talents  committed  to  us,  that  we 
can  expect  to  be  made  rulers  over  more;  and 
let  us  not  when  called  to  any  duty  content 
ourselves  with  doing  as  little  as  may  entitle 
us  to  the  wages,  but  with  zeal  and  love  for 
the  cause  endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
This  state  of  mind  is  surely  not  inconsistent 
with  the  deepest  self-abasement ;  a  noble  and 
dignified  zeal  was  the  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  One,  who  declared  "  that  in  me,  that  is, 
in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing." 

~FRIETOS'T^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  2,  1869. 

Isolated  Friends. — We  are  often  made 
sensible,  through  the  Sowings  of  sympathy, 
that,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country? 
are  many  families  and  individuals,  who,  while 
they  recognize  to  their  great  comfort  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Him  who  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother,  yet  at  times  long  for  the 
companionship  of  those  who  unite  with  them 
in  religious  profession,  alike  acknowledging  a 
belief  in  the  Indwelling  Principle  or  Word 
of  Life, — a  truth  dear  to  every  true  Friend. 
We  are  also  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  very  many,  who  are  not  members  of  our 
Society,  are  interested  in  our  fundamental 
principle,  and  measurably  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  who  in  this  measure  of  con- 
vincement  would  gladly  know  that  there  are 
those  somewhere  within  reach  with  whom 
they  could  sit  "as  with  one  accord  in  one 
place." 


We  remember  these  thus  isolated  with  feel-. 
ings  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  desire  to  en- 
courage them  to  meet  for  public  worship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  even  though  there  j 
may  be  but  the  one  family.    Were  such  an  ' 
effort  made,  we  believe  they  would  not  only 
know  for  themselves  an  increase  of  strength,  j 
but  by  so  doing  they  would  be  known  as  Friends,  j 
and  their  "upper  chamber"  would  be  a  rally-  jj 
ing  spot,  to  which  others  of  like  faith  in  the-  | 
efficacy  of  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  | 
would  gather  ;  and  when  strangers,  members  j} 
of  our  Society,  pass  through  the  neighborhood,  j; 
the  inquiry,  now7  often  unavailingly  made,  I 
"  Is  there  a  Friends'  meeting  anywhere  near  ?"  jj 
could   be   answered,  and  the  visit  of  the  || 
stranger  would  be  to  the  assembled  few  as  a  | 
brook  by  the  way  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  || 

Our  interest  has  been  afresh  enlisted  for  j 
those  thus  situated  by  an  interesting  account,  J 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  given  by  a  I 
Friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  | 
visit    through    an    adjacent  State,   where  I 
Friends  are  very  sparsely  settled.     In  one  i 
locality  which  she  and  her  husband  visited,  j 
they  attended  a  meeting  held  in  a  new  meet-  | 
ing-house  erected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  |l 
very  few  (perhaps  twelve)  Friends  living  Jj 
there,  and  some  of  their  neighbors,  with  such  j 
assistance  as  other  Friends  were  disposed  to  j 
give.    The  few  members  of  our  Society  had  j 
been  meeting  in  a  private  parlor,  having 
occasionally  the  company  of  two  or  three 
neighbors,  until  their  faith  becoming  stronger,  j, 
they  felt  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  have  ! 
a  meeting-house.    They  therefore  put  shoul-  j- 
der  to  shoulder,  and  the  effort  resulted  in  the  f 
erection  of  a  neat  and  comfortable  building,   I  < 
where  they  now  meet  on  the  first  day  of  1 
the  week,  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  i 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  to 
receive  the  blessing  promised  to  the  two  or 
the  three  who  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

From  the  growing  interest  manifested  by 
those  who  frequently  sit  with  them,  it  is 
probable  that  ere  long  more  will  be  added  to 
the  number  of  members. 

In  another  place  where  there  was  no  Friends'  4 
meeting,  our  Friend,  whose  feelings  seemed  £ 
constantly  to  go  forth  in  search  of  the  lonely  of 
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jones,  found  several  descendants  of  Friends, 
I  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  such  op- 
portunities of  social  and  religious  communion 
las -were  offered  through  her  visit,  though  her 
exercise  and  feelings  could  not  be  fully  re- 
lieved. She  was  not  from  home  on  a  pro- 
(fessedly  "religious  visit,"  and  having  no 
minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  she  could 
not  appoint  a  public  meeting ;  nevertheless 
way  opened  for  such  intercourse  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  vStrengthen  the  weak  and  encourage 
the  halting  traveler  to  press  on  in  accordance 
[with  the  unfoldings  of  Truth. 

Were  Friends  on  all  occasions,  whether 
from  home  in  search  of  health  or  releasement 
for  a  time  from  business  cares,  or  when  away 
on  professed  religious  service,  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  wants  or  spiritual  cravings  of  the 
people,  they  would  often  be  instrumental  .in 
comforting  those  who  sit  in  solitary  places, 
and  who  are  almost  ready,  or  peradventure 
have  already  let  go  their  little  grain  of  faith- 
There  are  many  under  our  name,  and  others 
Iwho  secretly  unite  in  the  same  faith,  to  whom 
[the  salution  of  a  fellow  believer  would  be  as 
iprecious  as  was  the  salutation  of  Mary,  when 
she  "  went  into  the  hill-country  and  entered 
into  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  saluted  Eliza- 
beth." 

Did  we  more  generally  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  touches  of  Divine 
Love,  we  would  witness  a  greater  qualifica- 
tion to  visit  the  seed  wherever  scattered,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  be  instrumental  in  remov- 
ing what  may  have  obstructed  its  growth.  Can 
we  not  then  be  stimulated  to  greater  watch- 
fulness— greater  faithfulness  and  more  simple 
dedication  to  the  promptings  of  the  Divine 
Spirit— that  so  help  may  be  extended  when- 
ever needed,  and  the  waste  places  be  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose. 


MARRIED. 

DARLINGTON— PA  SC  HALL. —  At  West  Chester, 
on  Fifth-day,  9th  of  Ninth  month,  1869,  with  the 
^probation  of  Birmingham  Mouth ly  Meeting,  Wm. 
Darlington,  of  Thornhury,  to  Alice  Paschall,  of 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


DIED. 

WRIGHT.— After  a  protracted  illness,  at  the  resi- 
ience  of  her  son  Elias  H.  Wright,  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  L869,  Mary  H..  wife  of 

Isaac  Wright,  in  thn  72d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Milton,  Indiana. 


ANDREWS. — At  his  residence  in  Darby,  on  the 
20th  nit.,  James  Andrews,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
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10th  mo.  3d,  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.  (indulged)  10  A.M. 

"  "  Frankford,  Pa.,3  P.M. 

"  "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  "  Jericho,  N  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "  Oyster  Bay,  3£  P.M. 

"  "  Washington,  DVC,  11  A.M. 

"  "  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  "  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house  on  Third- 
day  afternoon,  Tenth  mo.  5th,  1869,  at  3  P.M. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  Clerk. 

LIBRARY  OP  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  library  of 
standard  works,  and  Friends  possessing  copies  no 
longer  of  use  to  themselves,  of  standard  works  on 
History,  Biography,  Travels,  General  Literature, 
Natural  History,  Science,  Technology,  and  any  other 
suitable  books,  are  requested  to  forward  them  by 
express  to  the  undersigned.  Original  editions  of 
standard  Friends'  writings  and  works  of  special 
historical  interest,  if  deposited  at  the  College,  will 
be  carefully  preserved  for  reference. 

Edward  Parrish, 

3t  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  22. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  re-opening 
of  the  schools  under  the  care  of  "  Friends' 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  considerable  anx- 
iety is  necessarily  felt  not  only  by  the  com- 
paratively few  Friends  on  whom  now  rests 
the  responsibility  of  providing  the  requisite 
funds,  but,  as  will  be  seen  herein,  also  by  the 
teachers  and  by  the  freedmen  themselves. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  1869,  about  to 
be  distributed,  we  propose  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts. It  states  that  "  in  entering  upon  this 
year's  labor,  (1868,)  it  was  concluded  to  de- 
vote our  efforts  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  the  people. 

With  an  exhausted  treasury,  early  in  the 
fall,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
colored  people,  we  opened  thirteen  schools,  in 
the  faith  that  Friends  would  contribute  to 
their  support, 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  labors  of  the  As- 
sociation were  resumed  for  the  winter,  an  ap- 
peal was  prepared  and  sent  to  each  of  the 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  pressing 
upon  Friends  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  aid, 
and  asking  if  "  the  six  hundred  aspirants 
after  knowledge,  who  earnestly  entreat  for  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  it,  shall  be  dismissed 
without  the  mental  food  they  so  earnestly 
crave."  Although  this  appeal  met  with  leas 
response  than  we  had  hoped,  yet  the  continued 
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liberality  of  a  few  has  enabled  us  to  continue 
the  good  work  commenced  in  faith,  and  to 
keep  all  of  the  schools  open  during  the  season. 

Extracts  from  letters  written  by  the  teachers 
show  that  their  interest  continues  unabated, 
and  though  they  are  obliged  to  suffer  many 
privations,  and  are  surrounded  by  difficulties 
which  would  often  seem  insurmountable  to 
those  accustomed  to  ease  and  self-indulgence, 
they  still  continue  earnest  and  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  for  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  this  ignorant  and  long-suffering  people. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  school  duties, 
several  of  the  teachers  have  large  First-day 
and  night  schools,  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  during  the  day." 

The  cause  of  Temperance  has  also  claimed 
the  attention  of  our  teachers.  A  friend  writes 
from  one  of  the  localities  : 

"  I  hear  favorable  accounts  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society — nearly  all  the  colored  people 
in  this  neighborhood  belong  to  it." 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  number  to 
give  a  full  sett  of  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  all  our  teachers,  but  merely  enough  to 
show  the  anxiety  the  freedmen  themselves 
have  for  the  continuance  of  our  schools — their 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  help  themselves, 
(one  evidence  of  which  is  their  contributions 
to  the  school  funds,)  and  the  abiding  interest 
still  felt  by  our  teachers  in  this  good  work. 
Most  of  the  letters  quoted  from  were  written 
about  the  time  of  closing  their  respective 
schools  for  the  summer  vacation. 

One  of  our  teachers  in  South  Carolina 
writes  :  "  Last  month  I  had  45  pupils,  and 
have  the  same  number  this  month.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  me  to  have  so  good  an 
attendance.  Almost  half  the  scholars  were 
only  learning  their  letters  or  spelling  a  little 
when  I  commenced  this  term — while  now  I 
have  but  two  in  their  letters,  and  the  greater 
part  read  in  the  First  and  two  in  the 
Second  Reader.  I  have  also  a  class  in  arith- 
metic who  have  learned  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication,"  &c,  &c. 

Another  teacher  from  the  same  locality 
states  :  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  feeling  of 
interest  about  the  new  school-house.  Yester- 
day an  officer  came  over  from  Charleston  and 
gave  the  matter  a  new  impetus. 

One  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
towards  the  expense,  and  the  Town  Council 
has  furnished  a  suitable  lot  of  ground  for 
one  dollar,  so  I  think  they  have  been  quite 
liberal."  (These  school-houses,  springing  up 
here  and  there,  give  an  earnest  of  the  onward 
progress  of  this  great  work.) 

The  Association  having  determined  to  close 
their  schools  for  the  summer  vacation,  one 
month  earlier  than  usual,  our  teacher  at 
Waterford  wrote  us : 


"  I  have  concluded  to  keep  my  school  open 
until  the  regular  time  of  closing — the  number  ! 
of  pupils  justifying  it,  and  the  colored  people  j 
wishing  me  to  do  so.    They  will  keep  it  open  j 
this  month  at  their  own  expense." 

The  same  teacher  subsequently  informed :  j 
"  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  month  i 
was  thirty-five.  I  have  the  money  collected  | 
through  "the  winter  still  on  hand.  The  col- 11 
ored  people  seem  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  | 
towards  raising  money  to  help  support  their  | 
school  next  fall.  I  think  they  have  done  as  | 
much  as  they  could,  as  most  of  them  are  poor,  j| 
and  are  even  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  | 
necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  do  it ;  but  it  is  || 
done  in  most  cases  cheerfully.  Our  First-day  | 
school  is  quite  large,  We  have  a  colored  ij 
man  for  Superintendent,  and  one  of  my  pupils  J 
is  Librarian.  I  have  a  Bible  class  of  men,  jr 
most  of  them  my  winter  scholars." 

From  "  Gum  Springs"  our  teacher  writes,  I 
in  reference  to  closing  the  school  for  the  sum-  1 
mer  recess: 

"The  children  expressed,  and  I  think; 
really  felt,  much  sorrow  at  leaving  school;  "j 
both  they  and  their  parents  are  anxious  to  J 
have  it  re-open  in  the  fall.  I  have  six  and  u| 
a  half  dollars  that  I  have  collected  from  the  J 
colored  people  towards  it,  which  I  shall  for-  1 
ward  to  the  Treasurer.  Another  friend  has  A 
five  or  six  dollars  for  the  same  purpose." 

Maggie  Lewis,  the  colored  teacher  at  Fair-  j 
fax  Court  House,  who,  it  should  be  remem-  1 
bered,  received  her  education  at  that  school,  ,| 
wrote  us  sometime  since: 

"  I  closed  school  yesterday,  for  which  the  $ 
children  seemed  very  sorry,  but  I  think  our  j 
kind  friends  of  Philadelphia  have  done  a  I 
good  part  by  us  here.    I  shall  never  forget  , 
them  for  all  they  have  done  for  me.  My 
scholars  also  all  appear' to  be  very  grateful 
to  you,  with  kind  regards  to  all  the  friends 
north,"  &c,  &c. 

Such  paragraphs  as  the  following  (received 
just  before  vacation   from    our  teacher  at 
Woodlawn)  often  greet  us,  and  bespeak  a  1 
genuine  interest  in  the  cause. 

"  I  have  a  number  of  quite  small  children 
who  have  never  been  to  school  before.    Some  . 
of  them  are  very  bright  and  interesting,  and 
learn  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  J 
teach  them  and  to  watch  their  progress." 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  faith-  J 
ful  teachers,  embraces  so  much  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  cause  of  the  freedman, 
that  we  publish  it  entire. 

From  Jennie  Speer,  Manassas,  Va. 

"  Yours  of  the  23d,  containing  P.  O.  orders,  J 
was  duly  received,  for  which  I  send  the  re- 
ceipt. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  think  of  closing 
the  school  so  soon :  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
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just  getting  nicely  started,  and  ready  to  go 
right  along.  The  cold  weather  being  over, 
and  a  good  prospect  of  having  a  comfortable 
school-house,  we  can  get  along  so  much  bet- 
ter. The  colored  people  have  fixed  up  some 
benches  and  desks,  and  have  raised  money  to 
plaster  the  house  :  and  besides  that,  I  have  the 
promise  of  help  in  the  Sabbath  school,  which 
is  getting  along  so  nicely.  I  feel  that  the 
colored  people  here  need  Missionaries  as  much 
as  any  of  the  'Sandwich  Islanders.'  Their 
religious  ideas  are  composed  of  prejudice  and 
superstition;  and  many  would  not,  at  first, 
let  their  children  come  to  Sabbath  school; 
and  one  needs  patience  to  '  learn  to  wait  for 
the  seeds  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.'  In  all 
the  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never  felt 
so  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  do  all  that  is  in 
my  power  for  the  colored  children. 

"  Several  gentlemen  from  New  York  have 
been  stopping  here  in  Manassas  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  our  school  has  b^en  to 
them  an  object  of  much  interest.  They  have 
visited  it  several  times,  and  expressed  them- 
selves much  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
scholars  and  the  interest  they  take  in  their 
studies;  they  could  see  the  disadvantage  in 
teaching  without  'school-house  furniture.' 
They  did  much  to  encourage  me,  bade  the 
cause  '  God-speed,'  and  left  with  a  promise  of 
my  hearing  from  them  again  'substantially.' 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  may  continue  the 
school  until  July  1st,  if  possible;  after  that, 
when  the  fall  term  commences,  I  am  sure 
they  would  raise  as  much  or  more  than  was 
promised  last  year.  I  know  their  ways  bet- 
ter now,  and  can  raise  it  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  for  the  school-house  now.  I  have  sac- 
rificed my  home  and  many  friends  to  teacb 
this  school,  and  do  not  regret  it; — but  feel 
that  my  work  is  not  done  yet.  I  expect  to 
see  the  school  here  support  its  own  teacher, 
and  when  they  do,  the  Trustees  say  they  wish 
me  to  remain.  God  knows  that  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  knew,  and  I  pray 
each  day  for  strength  and  guidance.  I  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  every  scholar,  and  when 
I  speak  of  going  away,  many  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  I  would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible whether  you  are  going  to  continue  the 
school.  I  wish  some  of  you  could  visit  it, 
as  you  could  tell  better  how  we  are  get- 
ting along;  I  only  know  that  I  have  tried 
to  do  all  that  I  could.  I  know  that  the 
children  do  learn  very  fast,  and  now  that  my 
school  is  not  so  largo,  they  can  have  a  better 
opportunity.  I  still  have  enough,  and  as 
some  of  the  larger  ones  leave,  there  will  bo 
3maller  ones  coming  in  ;  and  those  who  do 
conic  will  learn  more  rapidly  than  in  a  larger 
school ;  of  course  I  cannot  tell  now  km  large 
the  school  will  be. 


"  I  have  found  that  the  key  to  success  in 
teaching  is  kindness,  and  there  are  very  few 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  it. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  said  quite  enough,  much 
more  than  I  had  intended  to ;  but  I  know 
that  your  sympathies  are  with  us,  and  that 
you  will  do  all  that  you  can  for  us.  He  that 
said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me,'  will  not  for- 
get you  '  in  that  day  when  He  comes  to  make 
up  His  jewels.' 

"  Kind  regards  to  all  our  good  friends,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  you  soon." 

In  reference  to  the  author  of  the  above  let- 
ter, nineteen  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  white  and  colored,  have  addressed  a 
written  communication  to  the  Association, 
begging  it  to  re-open  said  school,  in  which 
they  say : 

"  The  colored  people,  with  some  assistance 
from  abroad,  have  erected  and  completed  a 
good  building  which  is  used  for  both  church 
and  school  purposes. 

The  deed  for  the  land  is  held  by  the  Trus- 
tees, most  of  whom  are  colored  men.  The 
school-house  is  not  well  furnished  as  yet,  but 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements very  soon.  The  school  has  been 
very  successful,  and  large  numbers  of  children 
have  been  educated  therein,  some  of  them 
coming  to  school  three  or  four  miles." 

"  The  colored  people  are  very  anxious  the 
school  should  be  still  carried  on,  and  upon 
canvassing  the  subject  of  compensating  their 
teacher,  have  succeeded  in  procuring  sub- 
scriptions enough  to  warrant  them  in  pledg- 
ing fifteen  dollars  per  month  toward  support- 
ing their  fall  and  winter  school.  We  would 
also  recommend  that  the  same  teacher  who 
taught  last  winter  be  employed  again,  as  she 
is  able  and  efficient.  Besides,  we  think  with 
her  we  could  raise  the  money  we  have  assessed 
ourselves  with  more  easily  than  with  a  stran- 
ger." 

Accompanying  the  above  address  was 
a  letter  from  George  C.  Round,  Common- 
wealth Attorney  of  Prince  William  Co..  Ya.. 
adding  his  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our 
teacher,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  she  is 
held  by  all  ;  further  remarking  : 

"I  am  Superintendent  of  a  Sabbath  school 
at  the  same  place  with  over  sixty  pupils. 
Nearly  every  one  has  learned  to  read  in  your 
school  here.  By  another  year  1  hope  we  will 
have  a  State  ( iovernmont  which  will  do  some- 
thing for  Education,  but  at  present  we  are 
relying  on  ourselves  and  on  our  Northern 
friends.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  absolute 
necessity  that  this  school  be  kept  up,  if  the 
people  of  this  section  do  not  relapse  into  ig- 
norance  and  Bern  i*  barbarism." 

In  addition  to  the  above  school,  that  taught 
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at  the  same  place  by  Benjamin  F.  Grant,  a 
colored  man,  is  well  worthy  of  a  passing  no- 
tice. He  is  especially  anxious  to  have  his  re- 
opened, and  has  during  the  summer  recess 
been  going  to  school  himself.  The  Association 
has  concluded  to  continue  its  assistance  to 
that  school  the  coming  season. 

Having  from  the  first  felt  it  one  of  our  du- 
ties to  instil  into  the  minds  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple the  importance  of  self-dependence,  and 
having  a  strong  faith  that  with  suitable  en- 
couragement they  would  make  the  effort,  and 
that  these  efforts  would  eventually  be  crowned 
with  success,  the  Education  Committee,  in 
their  proposals  for  re  opening  the  schools, 
conditioned  that  each  school  should  contain 
thirty  or  more  pupils,  and  that  a  certain  speci- 
fied sum  only  should  be  guaranteed  the  teach- 
ers— the  balance  requisite  to  be  contributed 
by  the  freed  men  and  their  friends  in  their 
own  localities. 

None  have  yet  demurred,  and  such  re- 
sponses have  been  received  as  — 

"  I  received  your  letter  several  days  since, 
stating  that  the  Friends  would  open  the  school 
here  again,  if  the  terms  were  accepted.  They 
are  accepted  with  many  thankful  hearts." 

Another : 

"  I  saw  some  of  the  leading  men  about  the 
school.  They  think  thirty  pupils  can  easily 
be  raised,"  &c,  &c.    And  from  another  : 

"  I  know  there  will  be  more  than  thirty 
scholars,  and  think  a  school  averaging  over 
thirty  can  be  maintained  during  five  months 
at  least.  I  am  very  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  back  to  them.  As  many  as  have  bren 
spoken  to  have  expressed  their  entire  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves  some ;  and  I  think 
they  ought  to,  even  if  they  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  It  will  do  them  good,  and  make 
them  less  dependent,  though  some  of  them  are 
very  poor."    While  another  writes  : — 

"  I  still  have  the  forty-five  dollars  contri- 
buted by  the  freed  men  in  aid  of  our  school 
awaiting  your  instruction  as  to  its  appropria- 
tion." 

We  now  turn  our  mind  once  more  to  the 
Annual  Report  and  quote  the  following  statis- 
tics, which  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

"In  giving  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  from  its  origin,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  complete 
operations,  from  the  fact  that  numerous  valu- 
able contributions  of  garments,  books,  seeds, 
sanitary  stores,  &c,  were  forwarded  without 
an  accurate  inventory  being  had  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  funds  expended  for 
educational  purposes  we  would  say,  that  al- 
though we  have  but  twelve  schools  in  active 
operation  at  the  present  time,  we  have  had 
at  other  periods  of  our  history  a  greater  num- 
ber, and  have  assisted  others  by  small  dona- 


tions,— while,  through  the  assistance  and  in-ji 
fluence  of  our  teachers,  night  and  First-dayl; 
schools^  have  been  established  in  various), 
neighborhoods,  the  books  for  which  havej 
been  supplied  by  the  'Friends'  Bible  andl 
Tract  Association.' 

When  we  reflect  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  destinies  of  the  nation  will  be  influ-^ 
enced  by  these  children,  who  are  now  sol 
earnestly  asking  us  for  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  wisely  to  exercise  that  in- 
fluence, can  we,  as  Christians  or  lovers  of  our 
common  country,  prove  lukewarm  to  our  pro- 
fession of  '  being  peculiarly  the  friends  of 
these  people,'  refuse  the  small  share  of  our 
means  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  which  will  fit  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

We  wrould  therefore  appeal  to  Friends  for 
the  means  to  continue  this  threefold  work,— 
looking  as  it  does  toward  their  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual and  temporal  welfare, — believing 
that  we  shall,  by  so  doing,  realize  that '  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' " 

The  accompanying  letter  from  a  devoted 
laborer  among  the  freedmen  was  received 
by  a  member  of  the  Association. 
Christiansburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  17,  1869. 

M  My  Dear  Friend, — I  write  you  by  way 
of  encouragement  in  the  great  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged  for  the  elevation  of  the  freed- 
people.  Truly  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
opened  a  wide  sphere  for  the  kind,  disinter- 
ested co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
this  hitherto  despised  and  oppressed  race; 
and  has  committed  into  their  hands  the  fear- 
ful responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the  fu- 
ture shall  find  the  freedmen  among  the  ignor- 
ant, superstitious  and  debased  portions  of  the 
community,  or,  through  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  every  good  and  kindly  influence 
thrown  around  them,  raised  to  a  position  of 
honor,  intellectual  refinement,  and  a  power 
for  good  in  the  land. 

"  It  is,  then,  a  question  anions  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  not  as  to  how  soon  the  work  shall 
cease,  or  when  it  will  be  proper  to  withdraw 
the  hitherto  liberal  support  given  to  it,  but 
how  to  make  it  more  effective — and  the  en- 
listment of  even  larger  numbers,  including 
those  who  have  not  done  their  whole  duty,  in 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  work,  and  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  whatever  may  be  demanded 
for  its  successful  accomplisment. 

"  With  an  experience  of  more  than  two 
years  of  direct  effort  in  the  field,  1  can  assure 
you  that  the  work  seems  more  than  ever  im- 
portant, and  weighs  up:>n  my  heart  with 
greater  force  and  magnitude  than  I  can 
readily  express  to  you.  Indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  we  had  just  begun  to  gather  in  the  rich 
fruit  of  our  labor,  while  on  every  hand  the 
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eed  is  taking  deep  root,  germinating  and  ex- 
anding,  and  bids  fair  for  an  abundant  har- 
est.  God  be  praised  for  this.  But  while  we 
ee  these  indications  of  His  willingness  to 
•less  feeble  instrumentality  in  accomplishing 
he  great  and  glorious  purposes  of  His  provi- 
.euce,  shall  we  then  be  satisfied  ?  or  should  it 
iot  arouse  us  to  greater  diligence,  and  the 
ousecration  of  even  more  of  life,  talent, 
>roperty  or  whatever  may  be  claimed  from 
is,  in  one  united,  honest,  continued  effort  for 
he  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  fraught 
vith  the  interests  of  both  time  and  eternity  ? 

"  With  the  freedmen  it  is  a  time  of  op- 
>ressive  anxiety,  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
withdrawal  of  both  Government  and  benevo- 
ent  support  and  encouragement,  and  their 
•ry  is,  '  Do  not  leave  us!  Do  not  withdraw 
rom  us  the  necessary  help  in  our  time  of 
leed  !' 

"And  although  it  was  my  own  intention, 
>n  being  discharged  from  duty  as  an  officer 
)f  the  Bureau,  (the  time  for  its  limitation 
laving  expired),  to  return  to  my  home  and 
mjoy  quiet  and  rest,  yet  duty  now  seems  to 
lemand  my  return  at  the  earliest  practicable 
noment ;  and  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,'  God  wili- 
ng, to  give  myself  up  anew  to  the  work.  The 
mly  trouble  is  the  want  of  means  to  success- 
fully prosecute  it ;  but  depending  upon  the 
lever-failing  resources  of  God's  treasury,  I 
.hall  go  forth  trusting. 

"  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  assist- 
ance rendered  me  during  the  past  year, 
through  your  kind  co-operation,  and  that  of 
,he  other  dear  friends,  has  been  productive  of 
^reat  good,  and  your  kindness  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  under  my  charge. 
Beside  the  many  comforts  for  the  poor,  af- 
licted  and  distressed,  and  the  distribution  of 
*eeds,  from  which  they  were  supplied  with 
7egetables  during  the  past  summer  and  win- 
der, there  was  special  and  substantial  encour- 
igement  given  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
particularly  in  country  places,  where  our  col- 
Dred  friends  would  have  remained  in  the  dark- 
□ess  of  ignorance,  had  you  not  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  books  and  other  means  of 
self  education. 

"  Expecting  to  spend  one  or  two  months  in 
Philadelphia,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  you  more  fully  in  refer- 
ence to  these  matters,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  your  friend,  C.  S.  Sciiaeffer." 

Amount  paid  teachers,   $18,145 

for  books,   2,028 

KiO 
2,990 
30,760 
917 
2,800 


for  seeds, , 

for  sanitary  stores,  

for  material  for  clothing,  

for  expenses,  Report,  &0.,... 
for  donations  to  Asylums, &c. 

Total, 


$57,300 


No.  of  schools,  (whole  number)   25 

"       schools  at  present,   12 

"       boxes  and  barrels  forwarded,   391 

<{       new  garments,    26,375 

"       part  worn  do.,     21,500 

Besides  a  large  quantity  forwarded  of  which  no 
account  was  taken.  Neither  does  this  include  the 
clothing  made  up  for  the  "  Peuna.  Freedmen's  As- 
sociation." 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  earn- 
est appeal,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with 
a  hearty  and  practical  response  : 

"  The  question  arises,  are  we  willing  to  aban- 
don this  work  ?  Do  we  think  we  have  done 
our  whole  duty  toward  these  people  ?  Let 
all  examine  seriously  the  ground  of  our  ob- 
ligations, and  see  to  it  that  what  is  required 
is  to  the  best  of  our  ability  performed.  Much 
has  been  done  ;  vastly  more  remains  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  The  results  so  far  have 
been  greater  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. Never,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  history, 
have  events  so  crowded  upon  each  other.  The 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  are  wheeling  into 
the  ranks  of  free  and  independent  citizenship; 
standing,  as  should  every  one  in  our  beloved 
land,  upon  intrinsic  worth.  Much  of  thi3  is 
due  to  the  steadfast  friendship  and  unceasing 
efforts  of  this  and  kindred  associations,  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  the  labors  of 
the  friends  of  human  rights  and  human  pro- 
gress, who  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  their 
principles  in  the  unerring  dictates  of  truth. 

If  we  discover  that  there  remains  any  fur- 
ther work  for  us  in  this  portion  of  the  Mas- 
ter's vineyard,  let  us  make  haste  to  carry  it 
forward  till  every  vinelet  has  received  its 
proper  culture,  and  is  made  to  bring  forth 
ripe  clusters  at  the  harvest,  which  shall  re- 
dound to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

These  thirsty  travellers  on  the  highway  of 
life  are  calling  for  the  pure  fountain  of 
knowledge,  crying  for  but  a  single  drop  to 
quench  the  burning  of  that  desire  to  know 
more  which  consumes  their  lives.  Let  us  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear.to  these  wants,  but  from  the 
abundance  with  which  we  have  been  blessed 
spare  something  to  further  the  cause  in  which 
we  have  been  so  signally  successful  —  the 
elevation  and  education  of  the  Freedmen. 

Pliilada.,  9th  mo.,  1869.       J.  M.  Ellis. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

Knowing  the  anxiety  of  Friends  to  learn 
what  is  being  done  in  reference  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  writer  furnishes  the  following  re- 
liable information,  viz:  At  the  first  meeting 
ofthe  Indian  Committee  appointed  by  Philada. 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  the  5th  month  last, 
a  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  nine  Friends  were  appointed  : 
the  duties  of  the  latter  being,  "  to  receive  ail 
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documents  and  communications  addressed  to 
this  body,  to  have  a  general  supervision  of 
the  interests  of  the  concern,  and  to  call  Spec- 
ial Meetings  of  the  Committee  when  occasion 
may  require.  Also — to  settle  all  bills  ap- 
proved by  this  General  Committee,  by  draw- 
ing orders  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  expenses  thus  incurred." 

After  arrano-ina  a  time  for  the  next  stated 
meeting,  and  "  a  full  and  free  examination  of 
the  responsibilities  inseparably  connected  with 
all  its  movements,"  the  meeting  concluded. 

On  Seventh  month  2d,  1869,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  was  called,  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  selecting 
one  or  two  of  our  members  to  visit  the  Indi- 
ans at  the  Northern  Superintendency,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  may  best  be  done 
at  this  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our 
appointment." 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed, 
and  a  recess  allowed  for  their  conference,  re- 
sulting in  their  proposing  John  H.  Dudley 
and  Joseph  Powell,  who,  being  approved  by 
the  meeting,  they  were  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice, "  with  the  understanding  that  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  making  said  visit  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

At  the  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
held  9th  mo.  17,  1869,  there  were  present  38 
members.  Several  Friends  not  members  of  the 
committee  were  very  acceptably  in  attendance. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  visit  the  Northern  Superintendency 
presented  an  interesting  diary  of  their  labors, 
which  was  read.  They  were  requested  to 
furnish  the  Clerk,  for  recording  in  the  min- 
utes, a  condensed  report,  accompanied  with 
such  suggestions  as  their  visit  may  have  in- 
duced. From  their  diary,  it  would  appear 
that  schools,  taught  in  the  English  language, 
are  much  needed  amongst  the  Indians,  and 
the  subject  being  thus  introduced,  and  care- 
fully examined  in  all  its  bearings,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  eleven  Friends"  for 
such  action  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem 
right  and  proper." 

In  response  to  our  invitation  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
to  meet  and  consult  with  them  at  the  time  of 
their  next  meeting,  the  Clerk  was  directed  to 
acknowlege  its  reception,  accompanied  with 
the  information  that  as  several  Friends  (who 
were  named)  members  of  this  Committee  pro- 
pose to  be  in  attendance  at  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  were  encouraged  to  meet  with 
its  Indian  Committee  as  requested. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  12th 
month  next. 

It  is  evident  the  movements  of  Friends  in 
this  matter  are  closely  watched  by  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  with  much  interest. 


The  tone  of  the  public  press  is  evidently  11 
changing  in  many  instances,  advocating  the  J  Lf 
pursuing  of  a  peaceful  policy  towards  the  In-  {  fl 
dians.  The  first  extract  given  below  is  an  j;^ 
Editorial  from  the  "Omaha  Daily  Herald"  of]  \ 
8th  month  29th,  1869.  The  second  speaks  |i 
for  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  these  |ja 
commendatory  notices  will  not  inspire  ourp 
Friends  with  too  much  confidence  in  their  1$ 
own  powers,  for  it  must  tye  conceded  theyi| 
occupy  positions  of  fearful  responsibility,  aqSK 
cannot  succeed  without  a  firm  reliance  in  a  1  ge 
higher  power,  and  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  3  [ie 
convictions  of  duty. 

"  A  Universal  Verdict. — Sufficient  time  $ 
has  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  QuakertJlt 
to  the  Indian  country  to  create  the  opinion, im  fl 
the  minds  of  all  candid  and  unprejudiced] I 
men,  that  the  policy  of  honesty,  kindness  and!  J, 
fair-dealing  with  the  red  men,  is  having  a.j  "A 
most  satisfactory  effect.  It  is  true,  scatter-;  ,l 
ing  bands  of  lawless  Indians,  outlaws  from  the-  l0 
tribal  authority  in  the  South,  have  commit-  • 
ted  some  very  serious  and  shocking  depreda-  }j 
tions,  and  Gen.  Carr  has  punished  them  for  § 
it.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  wherever  the  jg, 
Quaker  policy  has  had  a  chance  to  demon-  ,9 
strate  its  power,  its  wisdom  has  been  proved  lf, 
by  its  salutary  fruits.  jL 
"The  great  bulk  of  the  tribes  have  goneA 
upon  their  reservations.  Under  the  Quaker  ,  ,j 
administration  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to,|4s 
and  a  faithful  performance  of  all  engagements |L 
with,  the  Indians,  they  will  contentedly  re-  , 
main  there.  We  shall  have  no  war.  Peace  |tj 
will  reign  throughout  all  the  frontiers.  Our  . 
settlements  will  uninterruptedly  pn>gress.M>| 
No  more  massacres  and  murders.  Guardgjl 
will  not  be  required  along  our  great  railwayA 
The  Indians  will  gradually  acquire  the  artsn, 
of  peaceful  industry,  and  perish  from  amo&dji< 
us  decently  and  in  good  order.  ;; 

"  So  far  as  is  known  here,  the  Quaker  poli-j  j 
cy  is  succeeding  with  our  home  Indians  beM( 
yond  expectation.  Supt.  Janney,  by  hisl|3( 
promptness  in  the  McMurty  case,  has  showrm, 
that  he  has  courage  and  ability  equal  to  an)  j. 
emergency,  and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  oft 
the  people  most  nearly  concerned  in  his  adljL 
ministration  of  the  Northern  Superintend  L 
ency,  that  it  is  able,  energetic,  and  honest.  Jl, 

"  The  new  Indian  policy,  so  long  denied  th<i 
government  and  people,  enforced  among  th<41i 
untamed  Indians,  will  give  us  certain,  lasting  L 
and  enduring  peace.  We  have  no  mor  j 
doubt  of  it  than  we  have  of  our  existence]  i, 
and  never  had." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  (Vmmow  § 
wealth,  writing  from  Dakota  City,  Nebraska  j  I 
August  16th,  of  a  tour  among  the  Indian*  |j 
says :  1  « 

"  A  few  days  ago  we  met  and  had  a  plead 
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|nt  chat  with  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
ommission  sent  out  by  the  Yearly  Meetings 
f  Friends,  and  are  most  glad  to  renew  it. 
'hey,  with  Superintendent  Janney,  are  over- 
feeing  the  issue  of  annuity  goods,  and,  as  all 
re  busy,  let  us  examine  the  goods  and  see 

hat  they  are.  A  family  is  called.  1  One 
lau,  two  women,  a  girl  and  a  boy,'  sings  out 
le  interpreter.  '  Five  blankets,  four  cali- 
Des,  eight  sheetings,  three  jeans,  three  satin- 
ts,  eight  socks,  two  blue  cloth,  three  pots,  and 

tin  pail,'  cries  the  agent,  and  forthwith  they 
re  piled  upon  the  floor,  and  a  squaw  carries 
Hi)  away. 

"The  blanket  is  valued  most  of  all,  and 
ext  is  the  4  blue  cloth,'  rarely  broadcloth, 
ut  into  two-yard  strips,  for  making  '  strouds,' 
r  over-skirts,  for  the  women.  A  large  share 
f  the  rest,  not  needed  now,  will  be  wasted  or 
Did  by  the  Indian  in  his  improvidence,  and 
rhen  cold  weather  comes  he  will  want  them. 

"A  few  moments  serve  to  satisfy  us,  and 
3on,  seated  on  a  bale  of  goods  on  the  far  side 
f  the  room,  we  are  conversing  with  the 
rrieuds  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  They  find 
mch  to  encourage  them,  but  find  the  Indian 
luch  wilder  than  they  had  hoped.  He  clings 
bo  closely  to  his  blanket,  that  emblem  of  his 
kvage  state.  They  hope  soon  to  have  him 
ress  like  his  white  brother.  He  knows  not 
et  how  to  labor ;  they  will  try  to  teach  him, 
nd  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  in- 
histrial  schools.  They  will  also  recommend 
he  sale  of  unnecessary  lands  to  actual  settlers 
IfWch  a  class  as  shall  benefit  the  Indian  by 
heir  companionship,  and  the  division  of  the 
est  among  the  tribes,  and  that  the  proceeds 
If  the  lands  sold  be  used  in  teaching  them 
Jgriculture  and  furnishing  them  the  necessary 
Kaprovements  and  implements,  thus  making 
hem  self-supporting  farmers. 
J  "  There  are  sufficient  grounds  to  hope  for 
Jhis,  for  already  there  are  a  great  many  good 
laborers  among  the  Winnebagos.  A  friend 
yho  employed  seven  men  during  harvest,  tells 
lie  he  never  had  better  hands.  Some  of  {hem 
/ork  very  well  at  home,  and  all  the  farm 
/ork  at  the  Agency  is  done  by  them.  There 
re  tour  hundred  acres  of  corn  in  one  field 
jhat  the  squaws,  assisted  by  a  few  men  and 
'hildren,  have  cultivated,  and  a  like  number 
jf  acres  have  been  broken  for  them  this  sum- 
mer. 

"  These  are  a  few  of  the  plans  communi- 
ated  to  me  for  improving  and  eventually 
itizsnizing — -thanks  be  to  Grant  for  that 
vovd — the  Indian.  If  this  Quaker  policy  is 
iot  disturbed,  it  will  be  a  success ;  but  there 
kill  be  great  opposition  to  it  at  the  next  ses- 
ion  of  Congress.  .  .  .  The  public  sentiment 
'f  the  East  must  be  aroused,  as  in  the  case  of 
he  negro,  and  then  there  is  hope. 


"  Apropos  of  this,  comes  a  story  from  one 
of  the  many  Indian  Agencies  in  our  State, 
concerning  the  advent  of  the  new  Quaker 
agent.  When  the  day  for  issue  of  beef  came, 
he  ordered  the  usual  amount,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  only  three  steers  killed  for  the 
whole  tribe.  'Is  this  the  usual  amount?'  he 
asked.  '  Yes,'  responded  the  contractor.  De- 
laying the  issue,  he  searched  the  records  and 
then  ordered  additional  steers  killed,  until,  in 
place  of  three,  nine  were  upon  the  scales.  He 
was  also  around  when  the  issue  of  flour  was 
made,  and  that  was  on  his  order  doubled. 
This  is  an  explanation  of  how  agents  on  a 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year  can 
live  high,  and  in  four  years  retire  upon  a  fifty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  fortune,  and 
contractors,  besides  filling  their  purses  to  re- 
pletion, can  give  a  good  bonus  to  those  whom 
they  hired  not  to  bid  against  them.  But  now, 
lo  !  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dream. 

"  But  while  we  have  thus  been  talking,  the 
issue  of  goods  is  complete,  and  each  chief  is 
now  drawing,  to  distribute  among  his  band, 
scythes,  axes  and  hoes.  A  few  remnants  of  un- 
issued hose,  and  cloths  that  wrapped  the  bales, 
are  thrown  into  the  wagon  by  the  door,  and 
from  thence  scattered. among  the  crowd,  who, 
rushing  pell-mell,  with  shouts  and  laughter, 
form  a  fitting  finale  to  the  day's  work. 

"  After  tea  there  was  a  pleasant  gathering 
at  the  house  of  the  farmer,  and  over  delicious 
ice-cream  we  chatted  away  till  the  oldest  of 
the  party  thought  we  should  retire,  when  we 
reluctantly  bade  them  good-night. 

"  At  10  A.  M.,  on  Sunday,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Council  houtre,  when  Friend  Hal- 
lowell,  through  an  interpreter,  addressed  the 
Indians  assembled.  His  remarks  were  such 
as  must  needs  come  from  a  heart  filled  with 
love  to  God  and  all  his  creatures.  '  Dear 
friends,  we  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you, 
and  I  thank  that  "  Great  Spirit"  in  whom  the 
Indian  trusts,  and  to  whom  the  white  man 
prays,  that  we  can  meet,  for  we  are  all,  all  his 
children.'  He  gave  them  advice  as  to  their 
every-day  life,  telling  them  to  be  honest,  truth- 
ful, etc.,  thus  fitting  themselves  to  live  and  be 
useful,  concluding  by  saying,  '  When  you  are 
fit  to  live,  you  are  also  fit  to  die.' 

"Through  with  them,  he  turned  to  the 
white  people  assembled,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments spoke  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  . 

"  H.  H.  Brown." 

It  is  probable  either  the  report  or  the 
diary  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  Northern 
Superintendency  will  be  furnished  for  publica- 
tion at  some  future  time.  J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.,  1869. 
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THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAY. 
BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shrine  a  weary  frame  ; 
The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled — 

I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 
A  rose-cloud,  dimly  seen  above, 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away — 
0,  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love  ! 

For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 
But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind, 

I  make  my  humble  wishes  known — 
I  only  ask  a  will  resigned, 

0  Father,  to  thine  own  ! 
To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye 

1  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 
Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 

And  feel  that  it  is  best. 
A  marvel  seems  the  Universe, 

A  miracle  our  Life  and  Death  ; 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce, 

Around,  above,  beneath. 
In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain, 

In  vain  the  sages  thought  I  scan, 
I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 

How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 
And  now  my  spirit  s;ghs  for  home, 

And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 
And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 

0  Father,  unto  thee  ! 
Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 

My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away, 
In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 

Unto  my  prayer  to  day  ! 


ITEMS. 

The  first  Hindoo  widow  civil  marriage  has  lately 
taken  place  in  Calcutta.  The  Hindoo  religious  ser- 
vices were  subsequently  gone  through.  It  will  be 
understood  that  these  parties  were  not  Christians, 
but  represented  the  radical  sentiments  of  ii  Young 
India."  A  large  number  of  educated  Hindoos  were 
present  to  lend  the  marriage  their  sanction. —  The 
Methodist. 

William  Penn's  old  family  carriage  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
The  relic  is  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old. 
A  gentleman  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  either  purchased 
it  or  fell  heir  to  it,  but  on  its  arrival  he  failed  to 
pay  express  charges,  and  so  the  company  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  default.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  in  the  country.  Wouldiit  not  be 
well  for  some  of  our  city  or  State  authorities  to  en- 
deavor to  get  possession  of  it  ? — Exchange  Paper. 

English  Crops. — The  London  Times  has  recent- 
ly published  its  annual  report  on  the  crop  prospects 
of  England.  It  estimates  the  wheat  crop  to  be  four 
bushels  per  acre,  or  about  thirteen  per  cent,  below 
the  average,  and  ten  bushels  per  acre,  or  about 
twenty- eight  per  cent,  under  last  year's  crop;  but 
believes  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  deficien- 
cy will  be  met  by  the  additional  acreage  under 
wheat.  Of  all  the  cereal  crops  barley  is  the  naost 
variable.  Comparing  this  year's  produce  with  that 
of  last  year,  there  is  this  year  less  wheat,  but  more 
barley,  hay,  straw,  and  altogether  a  greater  yield 
of  every  description  of  stock  goods. 

—Professor  Lyell  says  that  1,500,000  of  cubic  feet 
of  water  pass  over  Niagara  Falls  every  minute.  Dr. 
Dwight,  former  President  of  Yale  College,  says  100,- 


200,000  tons  pass  over  the  Fall  every  hour.  A  dis 
tinguished  engineer  has  computed  the  power  o 
Niagara  Falls  to  be  sufficient  to  perform  all  th 
manual  labor  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  boundary  line  of  Vir 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  is  every  year  affected  b] 
the  drought,  so  that  the  surface  takes  fire  and  burn:  j 
until  extinguished  by  the  autumn  rains.  Thi; 
year,  on  account  of  the  long  continued  dry  weather 
the  conflagration  is  of  unprecedented  magnitude |J 
and  has  already  burned  for  a  distance  of  16  mileslj 
from  northwest  to  southeast.    Several  fine  farms! 
have  been  burned  out,  and  on  fields  formerly  rictjl 
with  crops  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  acres  of  ashes.Jj] 
the  pits  in  some  cases  being  15  feet  deep.  Thesur-|| 
face  of  the  swamp  consists  of  decomposed  vegetable -ii 
matter,  held  together  by  the  roots  of  water  plants.  ^ 
Though  a  slight  shower  may  extinguish  the  confla-j| 
gration  on  the  surface,  yet  in  many  instances  the 4 
fire  continues  to  burn  underneath,  and  thus  forms  !- 
extensive  hollows.    The  bed  of  Drummond  Lake,4 
in  the  centre  of  the  Swamp,  is  supposed  to  have  j: 
been  burned  out  in  this  way,  many  hundreds  oJ<i! 
years  ago. — Philada.  Ledger. 

Half  Time  Schools  have  recently  been  established);1 
by  the  school  committees  of  several  manufacturing* 
towns  in  Massachusetts.    This  plan,  it  is  asserted,;" 
advances  the  pupils  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly! 
than  the  common  all-day  school.    In  the  mills  it m 
has  been  ascertained  that  such  pupils  do  better* 
work,  and  earn  more  money  than  they  would  hywl 
being  in  the  factory  all  day.    The  children  and| 
their  parents  at  first  were  afraid  of  the  scheme,  but  assj 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  plan,  it  is  asserted  H 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  half  timeifl] 
schools  is  97  per  cent.    So  high  an  average  being  i 
unknown  in  the  common  day  schools. 

Intemperance. — The  Probe,  a  newspaper  pub-  t 
lished  at  the  Sanitarium,  near  Media,  Penna.,  states  ft 
that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  patients  in  h 
the  institution  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  drink  in  if 
attending  parties  and  other  social  gatherings  ;  that;l| 
the  other  two-thirds  became  drunkards  from  consti-  ii 
tutional  tendencies,  inducing  insanity  in  some  and  | 
reckless  disregard  of  moral  obligations  in  others.  H 
Of  the  first  class,  twenty-two  were  cured  ;  of  the  t\ 
second,  only  eight.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  had  ! 
the  benefits  of  Christian  and  temperance  training,  1 
while  only  twenty-three  had  been  neglected.  ; 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  a  fortnight  ago,  ■$ 
a  successful  experiment  was  performed  which  prom-  4 
ises  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  shipping  inter-  | 
est.  This  was  the  illumination  of  a  sea-beacon, 
placed  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  land, 
by  electricity  passed  through  a  submarine  cable 
connected  with  the  shore.  The  flashes  from  the 
beacon  were  extremely  vivid,  while  the  beacon  can 
be  made  to  burn  from  forty  to  fifty  hours  consecu- 
tively at  a  cost  of  nine  cents  per  hour,  and  can  be 
regulated  to  send  from  four  to  six  hundred  flashes 
a  minute.  The  light  may  be  made  to  flash  in  any 
manner  which  may  be  desired,  and  the  capacities 
of  the  principle  are  such  that  a  warning  may  be 
set  up  anywhere  in  the  most  per  lous  situation  for 
the  safety  of  seamen.  No  expensive  erections  in 
the  shape  of  light-houses  are  necessary.  The  light 
may  be  raised  to  any  altitude  on  the  summit  of  ai 
rod  which  neither  the  wind  nor  the  water  would  be  ; 
likely  to  overthrow.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  light-houses,  who  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments, are  about  recommending  it  for  adoption  by 
the  Government  and  the  Trinity  House. 

—  The  Press. 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  an  article 
[in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  entitled, 

"  STRENGTH,   AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT." 

The  great  social  or  industrial  sin  of  our 
American  people  is,  that  they  habitually  do 
too  much.  They  are  the  hardest-worked  com- 
munity on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  com- 
munity most  emphatically  and  seriously  over- 
worked. The  statement  is  in  nowise  an  over- 
statement. One  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  laboring  habits  of 
other  peoples  can  hardly  realize  at  what  high 
pressure  our  industry  goes  on.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  work  more  hours,  as  that  we 
work  at  so  much  greater  speed.  The  Ameri- 
can artisan,  on  the  average,  accomplishes  a 
third  more  daily  than  the  imported  workman 
of  almost  whatever  nationality.  Nor  do  we 
cut  short  the  hours  of  labor.  A  day's  work 
with  us  is,  at  the  shortest,  ten  hours  long,  and 
in  the  winter  entrenches  upon  the  night  at 
both  ends.  Food-taking  and  other  indis- 
pensable offices  are  crowded  into  the  least  pos- 
sible space,  and  some  of  them  are  heinously 
neglected  for  sheer  "want  of  time."  Multi- 
tudes of  our  laborers  get  so  tired  during  the 
day  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  enjoying 
anything  (hieing  the  evening  except  a  motion- 
less sit.  down  in  an  easy-chair,  and  frequently 
so  tired  as  not  to  sleep  well  during  the  night. 
Anything  like  a  general  habit  of  amusement 


is  unknown.    The  holidays,  of  which  we  have 
few  beyond  the  parallel  of  almost  any  other 
people,  are  not  observed,  even  when  they  oc- 
cur, by  more  than  a  partial  and  limited  cessa- 
tion of  labor.  ...... 

This  is  the  case  in  all  departments.  Our 
mills  and  factories  run  twelve  hours  a  day  ; 
our  iron-working  establishments  press  on  their 
labor  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  with  al- 
ternating gangs  of  night  and  day  hands  ;  sew- 
ing women  are  mewed  up  at  their  terrible 
business  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eight  in  the  evening  ;  clerks  of  both  sexes  are 
confined  as  long;  our  "best"  public  schools 
break  down  their  choicest  pupils  with  over- 
whelming tasks;  our  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  graduate  their  first  scholars  almost 
dead  ;  professional  men  of  every  grade,  if  men 
of  ability,  are  tasked  beyond  endurance  ;  and 
instead  of  working  less,  everybody  is  pressing 
on  to  work  more  and  work  harder  than  ever 
before. 

The  effects  of  this  great  excess  of  labor,  as 
exerted  upon  the  health  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  are  just  what  mighl  be  an- 
ticipated, and  may  be  seen  most  clearly  upon 
comparison  of  our  population  with  those  from 
which  we  are  derived.  As  compared  with  any 
of  these,  we  are  gaunt  and  cadaverous.  All 
our  adipose  tissues  are  burned  up  in  the  tires 
of  our  over-activity.  What  in  them  is  round* 
ed  muscle  in  us  is  attenuated  cat  gut  string. 
Those  forma  of  uuhealth  which  most  directly 
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and  legitimately  result  from  overwork — name- 
ly, nervous  diseases  and  ailments — are  dif- 
fused among  us,  in  acuteness,  variety  and 
numbers,  beyond  equal  comparison  with  any 
other  people.  Neuralgias  make  their  abiding- 
place  of  torment  in  millions  of  our  population. 
Our  proportion  of  insane  is  above  the  average 
already,  and  is  augmenting  more  rapidly 
than  the  general  census  of  the  people. 

In  particular,  as  the  result  of  the  excessive 
drain  of  strength  to  the  brain  and  muscles  in- 
duced by  such  stress  of  labor,  the  visceral 
system — the  organs  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
vital  process  of  alimentation,  among  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  people — suffers  from  a  very 
serious  loss  of  efficiency.  Dyspepsia  in  nu- 
merous forms  is  well-nigh  universal ;  result- 
ing, first,  from  the  hard  service  put  upon  the 
stomach  in  working  up  material  against  the 
waste  of  so  much  labor  ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  withdrawal  from  it  of  the  vital  force  es- 
sential to  its  effectiveness.  Chronic  bowel 
disturbance  or  inefficiency  is  common  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  adult  population.  Con- 
stipation as  a  constant  habit  afflicts  us  in 
millions.  Pills  are  swallowed  by  billions  an- 
nually ;  whereas  what  the  excretory  system 
needs  is  the  store  of  vital  energy  stolen  from 
it  for  purposes  of  labor.  Consumption  kills 
us  off  in  hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  and 
we  ease  our  consciences  by  cursing  the  clim- 
ate; while  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
result,  proximately  or  remotely,  from  exces- 
sive toil.  Uterine  difficulties,  with  legions  of 
associated  maladies,  are  as  characteristic  of 
American  women  as  imperfections  of  the  teeth 
in  both  sexes  ;  nearly  all  traceable,  late  or 
soon,  to  the  high-pressure  life  of  care  and 
labor  entailed  upon  them  by  our  civilization. 

These  various  observations  do  not  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  our  population.  They 
have  special  reference  to  the  Northern  and 
Northeastern  communities  ;  but  are  never- 
theless, in  their  whole  extent,  applicable  to 
the  whole  people,  more  directly  and  generally 
than  they  would  be  to  any  other  nationality. 

That  these  characteristic  national  infirmi- 
ties are  referred  to  their  true  cause,  as  above, 
appears  from  the  leading  class  of  remedies 
employed  by  our  medical  practitioners. 
These  are  tonics — tonics,  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral,  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  in 
hundreds  of  different  forms,  and  in  constant- 
ly succeeding  variety.  The  same  appears 
from  that  standing  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
patients — namely,  to  travel ;  the  philosophy 
and  intent  of  which  really  are  to  drive  the 
ailing  from  their  business  and  their  cares  ; 
and  which,  as  might  be  anticipated  under  the 
circumstances,  proves  to  be  a  remedial  instru- 
mentality of  the  highest  efficiency. 


Now,  to  a  certain  extent  and  for  some 
classes  of  people,  overwork  is  a  thing  inevita- 
ble.   Farming,  for  example,  cannot,  in  these 
latitudes  at  least,  and  not  anywhere  in  fact, 
be  carried  on  without  at  times  compelling  its 
workers  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  is 
healthy.    The  same  is  true  of  service  at  many 
of  the  trades,  and  especially  true  of  houses 
work.     Furthermore,  multitudes  are  born 
into  the  world  with  so  slender  a  stock  of  health  j 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  without  suffer-  r 
ing  from  it,  and  yet  are  so  circumstanced  § 
financially  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  some- 1| 
thing,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal.    These,  sol 
long  as  they  live,  are  harassed  with  ails  and  f 
aches,  and  are  generally  killed  off  compara-| 
tively  young  at  the  latest.    But  the  overwork  & 
upon  which  we  are  commenting  as  being  the  4 
great  offence  of  our  people  is  not  of  this  char- 1 
acter  for  the  greater  part.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  | 
thing  avoidable— a  thing  not  necessitated  by  J 
their  situation.   We  are  getting  rich,  already,  i 
faster  than  any  other  nation,  and  we  are  | 
making  haste  to  get  rich  a  great  deal  faster,  j 
Already  we  eat  better  food,  occupy  morei 
stylish  and  comfortable  houses,  wear  more  | 
costly  clothes,  than  any  other  people  .that  f 
ever  existed  ;  and  we  are  making  furious  i 
haste  to  live  better  still  in  all  these  regards,  jj 
Whatever  improvement  in  our  condition  canl 
be  effected  by  hard  work  and  lavish  expendi-  j 
ture  we  are  pushing  on  to  make,  in  all  direc-I 
tions  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Just  here,  then,  is  where  we  overleap  our-  jj 
selves.  We  have  a  ton's  weight  to  lift,  and  Ij 
we  burst  a  blood-vessel  trying  to  lift  it  all  at  tl 
once.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  man,  or  r! 
any  number  of  men,  can  accomplish  the  great- 1 
est  amount  in  a  given  time  by  working  not  i 
quite  up  to  the  limit  of  their  full  laboring  j[ 
capacity ;  provided,  of  course,  the  strength  u 
thus  reserved  is  not  frittered  away  in  trifles 
or  disipations,  but  is  turned  by  all  judicious  « 
means  into  the  channel  of  vital  and  physical  a 
recuperation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  re-  j 
mark  that  when  our  Congress  sits  up  all  night  U 
or  trespasses  upon  the  hours  required  for  rest,  | 
the  progress  of  legislation  is  visibly  retarded  u 
by  it.  The  members  get  the  dyspepsia  or  r 
headache,  grow  ill-tempered,  lose  their  men-  I 
tal  edge,  and  rarely  are  fit  for  work  again  I 
until  the  next  Monday  morning.  A  man  i 
working  within  the  limit  of  his  strength  will  l| 
actually  accomplish  more  even  in  a  single  : 
year  than  one  who  overworks  and  thereby  il 
exhausts  his  vital  forces.  But  the  advantage  ] 
becomes  far  greater  when  a  long  period  of  | 
years  is  taken  into  account.  In  nearly  every  ft 
department  of  labor,  and  in  every  depart- 1 
ment  in  which  judgment  and  skill  are  re-  j 
quired,  a  workman  becomes  more  valuable  as  <M 
he  acquires  larger  experience,  and  more  re- 
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sponsible  the  longer  he  is  at  the  business,  at 
(least  up  to  the  time  of  failing  strength  and 
efficiency;  so  that  the  maintenance  of  his 
strength  and  efficiency  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible length  of  time  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance.    Generally  speaking,  men  do  not 
come  to  lay  vigorous  and  skilful  hold  upon 
the  business  and  labors  of  life  before  the  twen- 
tieth year.    If  they  get  worn  out  at  thirty-five, 
the  world  realizes  from  them  only  fifteen  years 
^  of  efficiency;  but  if  by  moderation  of  labor 
{  they  carry  the  burden  to  sixty,  the  world  is 
:  gainer  by  forty  years  of  their  work.  Aside 
from  this,  it  is  doubtless  in  general,  though 
not  always,  morally  wrong  to  work  beyond 
our  strength,  as  may  be  legimately  inferred 
I  from  its  commonly  resulting  in  suffering  to 
both  body  and  mind. 

It  nowise  contravenes  the  views  above  pre- 
sented as  to  our  overworking  that  we  are  not 
a  short-lived  people.  We  have,  as  the  result 
i  of  several  circumstances,  higher  comforts  and 
more  favorable  conditions  for  living  than  al- 
most any  other  community  ;  and  in  virtue  of 
these  can  carry  a  heavier  burden  of  labor  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  other,  and  when  at 
length  broken  down  for  labor,  are  still  able, 
I  in  virtue  of  the  same  comforts,  to  keep  alive 
a  long  while.  But  there  are  a  great  number 
among  us  who  comparatively  early  in  life 
come  to  the  end  of  their  vigorous  working 
days,  and  who  occupy  themselves  mainly  in 
recounting  what  they  once  could  accomplish, 
and  in  bewailing  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
their  former  over-exertion.  These  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  worse  than  killed  off. 
They  waste  the  substance  of  the  world  by 
living,  and  their  living  brings  the  majority  of 
them  no  happiness. 

What  now  is  to  be  done?  By  what  means 
is  the  great  evil  of  intemperate  labor  to  be 
abated  ?  The  great  mass  of  workers  are  con- 
scious that  their  burden  is  too  heavy — that 
it  is  heavier  than  it  need  be.  This  conscious- 
ness manifests  itself  variously  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  general  movement  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  day  from  ten  hours  to 
eight.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  be  brought 
about.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  a  fair 
day's  work  is.  Nobody  seems  willing  to  stop 
working  Jong  enough  to  ascertain  by  inquiry 
or  exact  experiment  how  many  hours  a  day 
men,  on  the  average,  can  labor  without  detri- 
ment to  their  health.  This  fundamental  fact 
may  be  known  of  certain  sorts,  but  not  of  the 
great  majority,  of  occupations.  A  oCordingly, 
no  scientific  basis  for  general  and  intelligent 
action  exists.  Ex  peri  moots  some  years  ago 
conducted  went  to  show  that  for  common  men 
—  Englishmen  in  the  experiments  referred  to 
— two  hundred  foot-tons  is  a  good  day's  work, 
a  foot- ton  being  the  abbreviated  expression 


for  the  power  required  to  raise  one  ton  one  foot. 
But  it  is  not  yet  determined,  and  was  not 
sought  for  in  the  investigation,  how  many 
hours'  work  at  different  sorts  of  labor  are 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  foot-tons,  so  that 
practically  we  are  no  wiser  than  before.  Ob- 
viously, only  a  most  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments could  avail  for  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive results. 

The  assumption  of  eight  hours,  or  indeed 
of  any  definite  number,  for  the  working  day, 
will  not  give  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of 
laborers,  for  there  are  many  occupations  at 
which  men  can  work  more  than  eight  hours 
without  serious  physical  exhaustion,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  from  intellectual 
considerations  and  necessities  for  moral  cul- 
ture, more  than  eight  hours  daily  should 
habitually  be  employed  for  labor  by  any  class 
of  hard- workers  soever.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  occupations  at  which  men  can- 
not work  eight  hours  continuously  and  ha- 
bitually ;  as,  for  example,  iron-puddling, 
heavy  sledging  in  machine  shops,  and  mow- 
ing, week  in  and  week  out.  Accordingly, 
some  workers  want  a  reduction,  others  do 
not:  manufacturers  and  master-workmen  of 
nearly  all  sorts  would  have  the  day  as  long 
as  now,  since  any  reduction  will  tend  to  les- 
sen their  profits,  by  keeping  their  capital  idle 
for  a  longer  proportion  of  the  time.  Mean- 
time, old  habits  are  strong  :  the  public  are 
indifferent  about  general  reform,  each  man 
caring  only  or  mainly  for  himself  and  his  oc- 
cupation ;  the  matter  gets  mixed  up  with 
politics  and  serves  as  a  hobby-horse  for  dema- 
gogues; and  the  right  sort  of  men  to  make 
the  change,  if  change  is  actually  needed,  let 
it  studiously  alone. 

The  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  re- 
gards reform  in  the  working  practice  of 
schools,  colleges  and  the  professions.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  or 
whether  anything  can  be  done.  Now  and 
then,  when  a  Douglas  dies,  and  the  physici- 
ans all  testify  that  he  is  killed  by  overwork, 
or  a  Theodore  Parker,  on  an  untimely  death- 
bed, cries,  "  Oh  that  I  had  found  someone, 
some  man  or  some  book,  to  teach  me  tiie  art 
of  life — how  to  take  rest  and  take  exercise!'' 
the  newspapers  read  a  homily  to  the  public  on 
the  duty  of  doing  less,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  Nothing  is  done  in  a  general  way,  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  so  as  to  affect  the  habits  of 

the  people  as  a  whole. 

(T<>  ho  oonol  tided.) 

Arc  you  afraid  of  poverty  ?  Visit  the  poor. 
See  their  wretched  condition  ;  no  bread  to  eat, 
no  clothes  to  wear,  scarcely  a  bed  to  Bleep  in. 
Spend  a  few  hours  in  visiting  such  families, 
and  you  will  be  likely  to  return  contented 
with  your  lot. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Indians  in  what  is 
called  the  Northern  Superintendence",  under 
the  care  of  Samuel  M.  Janney,  we  found 
about  7,500  Indians,  occupying  lands  consist- 
ing of  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  mostly  fertile, 
beautiful  rolling  prairie.  These  Indians  are 
to  a  large  extent  supported,  as  per  treaty,  by 
annuities  of  money  or  provisions  and  clothing 
furnished  by  Government. 

There  are  six  reservations,  at  each  of  which 
there  is  an  Agent  appointed  and  paid  by 
Government ;  there  are  also  at  some  agencies, 
appropriations  by  Government  for  other  ap- 
pointments that  may  be  made  by  the  Agent, 
such  as  teachers,  farmers,  millers,  black- 
smiths, physicians,  &c. ;  and  where  such  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  made,  we  think 
they  can  be  obtained  by  stating  their  wants 
and  making  application  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Each  of  these  reserva- 
tions is  designated  by  the' name  of  the  tribe 
occupying  it. 

The  "Pawnee"  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  125  miles  from 
Omaha  City,  and  25  miles  from  Columbus,  a 
town  on  the  U.  P.  Railroad. 

The  "  Nemaha"  and  "  Otoe"  Reservations 
are  both  situated  on  the  southern  line  of  the 
State,  partly  in  Kansas,  and  about  70  miles 
apart,  the  "  Otoe"  being  the  western  one. 

The  "  Omaha"  and  "  Winnebago"  are  ad- 
joining each  other,  the  former  lying  on  the 
Missouri  River  about  75  miles  above  Omaha 
City. 

The  "  Santee  Sioux"  is  situated  also  on  the 
Missouri  River  about  225  miles  above  Omaha 
City. 

These  very  productive  lands,  as  likewise  al- 
most everything  belonging  to  the  Agencies, 
have  been  much  neglected  ;  owing,  probably, 
very  much  to  the  frequent  changes  ef  Agents 
from  political  causes  ;  also  from  great  need  of 
help,  as  we  see  existing  there  now. 

We  witnessed  at  one  agency  the  distribu- 
tion of  .  Government  annuity  goods,  and  at 
others  the  weekly  allowance  of  beef  and  flour, 
all  of  which  were  pleasant  and  interesting  oc- 
casions. 

In  the  councils  held  with  them,  they  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  and  satisfaction  in 
the  new  order  of  Indian  affairs,  and  they  felt 
that  they  would  now  have  their  rights.  They 
generally  appeared  to  realize  their  position. 
Some  said,  "Our  hunting  grounds  are  no  more; 
the  whites  are  settling  fast  around  us,  and  we 
find  that  we  must  get  our  living  from  the 
soil."  Others  said  :  "  We  see  the  whites  are 
living  well ;  have  good  houses  and  plenty  to 
eat.  We  have  good  land,  and  if  Government 
will  furnish  oxen  and  farming  implements  we 


can  raise  grain  ;  we  want  to  live  like  thl 
white  man."  They  generally  live  in  mu|; 
huts  which  are  damp,  dark  and  smoky,  fm 
quently  several  families  occupying  one  largij 
one,  which  is  called  a  lodge.  Some  buil  t 
with  logs  and  roof  with  earth,  while  otheij 
have  frame  or  bark  houses.  They  mostlll 
dress  with  blankets,  both  men  and  womer j 
paint  and  otherwise  ornament  their  faced; 
heads  and  bodies.  Many. of  the  childrei 
wear  no  clothing.  J 
A  few  schools  are  established,  doing  a  goo<  i 
work,  but  more  are  greatly  needed.  Indus 
trial  schools  would  be  most  efficient,  as  i| 
seems  necessary  to  take  the  children  awaji 
from  these  homes  of  filth  and  degradation  ef  l 
fectually  to  elevate  them. 

The  newly  appointed  agents,  seeing  the  de  ' 
sire  of  the  enterprising  settlers  (who  are  fasil 
locating  around  these  Reservations)  to  hav(| 
possession  of  the  Indians'  productive  prairies  . 
are  about  to  adopt  the  distribution  of  thfill 
lands  in  separate   farms,  as  a  preventivtfl 
against  further  encroachment ;  also,  as  an  in-Jj 
centive  to  individual  industry,  each  head  of  ajfi 
family  being  allowed  by  Government,  as  peril 
treaty,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  eachjl 
man  or  woman  unmarried,  and  over  the  age  olll 
eighteen  years,  forty  acres. 

Here  comes  in  a  difficulty.  Polygamy,  with  t 
its  attending  evils,  exists  among  them  to  a| 
great  extent,  and  will  have  to  be  broken  up* 
in  order  to  establish  the  family  relation  con-| 
tern  plated  by  the  treaty. 

The  object  of  this  cursory  account  is  tod 
place  before  the  Society  of  Friends  some  of| 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  in  the* 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Indians;  also  to  en-i 
deavor  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the! 
committee  appointed  at  our  late  Yearly  Meet- J 
ing  to  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  the  In-ll 
dians,  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  onij 
them.    We  (the  committee)  may  excuse  our-ii 
selves  and  the  Society  Ave  represent,  on  the* 
grounds  that  the  superintendent  and  agents' 
are  appointed  and  paid  by  Government,  but ; 
we  can  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  their  , 
conduct  and  success,  as  their  appointment  * 
was  obtained   by  the  recommendations  of 
some  of  our  members,  and  received  by  Presi-i  1 
dent  Grant  in  good  faith,  and  with  as  much^; 
confidence  as  though  it  had  proceeded  frormi 
the  Yearly  Meeting  itself. 

These  appointees  are  now  at  their  posts,] 
laboring  cheerfully  and  earnestly,  and  we<W 
think  prayerfully,  for  in  their  various  posi-  ' 
tions  they  must  feel  daily  the  necessity  of 
Divine  aid.    It  is  impossible  here  to  describe 
the  many  perplexing  questions  requiring  im- 
mediate decision  that  arose  for  settlement 
during  the  few  weeks  we  were  among  them. 
There  are  others  of  vital  importance  to  their 
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Civilization  and  Christianization  that  have  as- 
sumed a  chronic  form,  among  which  are  their 
superstitious  and  heathenish  burials,  the  treat- 
ment of  their  women,  who  are  compelled  to 
[labor  in  the  field  and  carry  heavy  burdens ; 
out  most  discouraging  of  all  is  their  low  esti- 
jmate  of  the  marriage  relation,  in  consequence 
3f  which  they  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  the 
remnant  are  mostly  diseased. 

From  what  we  saw  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  women,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
presence  and  influence  of  women  at  these  dif- 
ferent agencies  would  be  of  great  assistance. 
May  those  in  charge  of  this  important  matter 
seek  for  best  wisdom  to  direct  their  steps,  for 
great  is  their  responsibility. 

Joseph  Powell. 

Darby,  9th  mo.  27th,  1869. 


ATTENTIVENESS. 

How  much  more  we  might  make  of  our 
family  life,  of  our  friendships,  if  every  secret 
thought  of  love  blossomed  into  a  deed  !  We 
are  not  now  speaking  merely  of  personal  ca- 
resses.   These  may  or  may  not  be  the  best 

•  language  of  affection.  Many  are  endowed 
with  a  delicacy,  a  fastidiousness  of  physical 

;.:  organization,  which  shrinks  away  from  too 
much  of  these,  repelled  and  overpowered. 
But  there  are  words,  and  looks,  and  little  ob- 

: : .  servances,  thoughtfulnesses,  watchful  little 
attentions,  which  speak  of  love,  which  make 

:  l ; it  manifest,  and  there  is  scarce  a  family  that 
might  not  be  richer  in  heart-wealth  for  more 
of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  relations 
must,  of  course,  love  each  other  because  they 
t  are  relations.    Love  must  be  cultivated,  and 
can  be  increased  by  judicious  culture,  as  wild 
fruits  may  double  their  bearing  under  the 
:    hand  of  a  gardener;  and  love  can  dwindle 
.    and  die  out  by  neglect,  as  choice  flower-seeds 
planted  in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow  single. 

— Exchange. 

NOBILITY  OF  EARTH. 

Where  shall  we  find  the  nobility  of  earth? 
Not  altogether  in  palaces,  nor  among  the 
titled  and  those  of  royal  blood.  They  are  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life  ;  many  of  them  in 
the  low  vale  of  poverty.  There  are  multitudes 
who  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  putting  forth  all  their 
energies  to  meet  life's  claims.  They  may 
meet  only  their  daily  wants,  and  the  wants 
of  those  under  their  care.  But  to  do  that, 
and  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances, is  to  do  well.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  to  act  nobly  ;  it  is  to  exhibit  a  per- 
severance  and  a  heroism  that  would  do  honor 
to  an  Alexander.  And  what  gives  especial 
value  to  their  heroism  is  the  fact  thai,  unlike 


the  military  chieftain,  they  toil  unheralded  to 
the  world,  unnoticed,  and  alone.  Life  among 
the  lowly  affords  many  a  specimen  of  this 
kind.  There  is  that  poor  widow,  for  instance, 
in  the  laundry,  or  with  needle  in  yonder  gar- 
ret, sustaining  the  helpless  ones  dependent  on 
her  care.  Uncomplainingly  and  cheerfully 
she  toils  on,  from  morning  till  evening,  and 
far  into  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  thus  on 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year. 
In  many  a  humble  dwelling  are  there  those 
thus  heroically  waging  the  battle  of  life,  pa- 
tiently toiling  on  until  the  Master  shall  say, 
"  It  is  enough  ;  come  up  higher." 

Yes,  many  of  God's  nobility  are  to-day  in 
the  cellars  and  garrets  of  earth.  These  are 
the  world's  true  heroes.  And  instead  of  being 
worthy  of  contempt  for  their  poverty,  the 
moral  heroism  with  which  they  battle  with 
life's  ills,  deserves  rather  to  be  commemorated 
in  song. 


CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  "  G.  Frost's  New  Exposition  of  the  Leading 
Facts  of  Geology."  Selected  for  Friends1  Intelli- 
gencer by  the  Author. 

According  to  the  theory  herein  propound- 
ed, the  materials  of  which  our  earth  is  com- 
posed existed  primarily  in  the  form  of  gas,  or 
of  minutely  divided  matter. 

These  materials,  in  their  primeval  condition, 
were  dispersed  through  that  portion  of  the 
firmament  which  was  not  included  within  the 
gravitating  influence  of  our  sister  planets. 
The  several  substances  which  we  call  simple 
elements  were  not  mingled  in  a  chaotic,  indis- 
criminate condition,  but  existed  in  fields  or 
sheets,  like  clouds  in  the  sky,  each  field  or 
sheet  occupying  a  separate  position  in  the 
firmament;  these  several  conditions  of  prime- 
val matter  being  dependent  upon  and  gov- 
erned by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  influ- 
ences to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

The  infantile  condition  of  our  planet  was 
probably  that  of  a  fragment,  ejected  from 
some  other  sphere,  or  perhaps  a  comparatively 
small  mass  of  matter,  drawn  together  by  the 
pressure  of  local  gravitation,  and  composed  of 
the  materials  which  were  floating  in  the  firma- 
ment, outside  of  the  attractive  influence  of 
other  planets.  In  either  case,  when  having 
been  put  in  its  present  rotary  and  orbituaJ 
motion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  it  became 
a  nucleus,  around  which  the  various  materials 
within  its  attraction  were  gathered,  as  it  per- 
formed its  journey  in  its  orbit  around  i  ho  sun. 
However  irregular  or  abrupt  or  antispberical 
may  have  been  the  earth's  infantile  condition, 
still  its  rotary  motion,  through  the  matter 
which  lay  in  its  path,  or  within  its  gravitating 
influence,  would  cause  it  rapidly  to  assume  a 
globular  form. 
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The  simple  elements  of  which  our  earth  is 
composed  were  probably  called  into  existence 
in  a  condition  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  each  being  endued  with  an  attri- 
bute which  led  it  to  seek  affinity  with  other 
portions  of  matter,  with  which,  by  its  chemi- 
cal constitution,  it  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
combination. 

Thus  chlorine  and  sodium  formed  the  com- 
pound known  as  table  salt;  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  lime  combined  forming  primitive  lime- 
stone ;  oxygen  gas  sought  out  the  ferruginous 
particles  floating  in  the  firmament,  and  by 
their  union  produced  iron  ore.  The  base  of 
silica,  compounded  with  oxygen,  constituted 
the  material,  of  which  near  one-third  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  now  composed  ;  and  car- 
bon approaching  nearer  to  purity  than  most 
of  other  simple  elements,  but  mixed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  earthy  matter  and 
a  small  proportion  of  hydrogen,  formed  the 
basis  of  coal  and  oil,  now  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

These  several  elementary  substances,  and 
all  others  now  found  in  a  state  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  combination,  could  have  ex- 
ercised their  affinities  only  while  the  particles 
composing  them  were  a  fluid,  or  in  a  minutely 
divided  condition ;  and  that  condition  could 
have  existed  only  in  the  vastly  extended  spac2 
to  which  allusion  has  been  previously  made. 

Whether  our  earth  was  originally  a  frag- 
mentary body,  ejected  from  some  other  range 
of  the  solar  system,  or  .whether  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  it  was  ordained  in  its  present 
orbit,  in  either  case  it  would  rapidly  attract 
to  itself  the  matter  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  and  whatever  increase  of  dimensions 
it  experienced,  its  rotary  motion  would  give 
to  it  a  spherical  form. 

The  deepest  explorations  show  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  layers  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  disposed  in  many  instances 
with  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  alternations. 
Thus  layers  of  coal  are  found  separated  by 
layers  of  slate,  shale,  sandstone,  and  other 
formations,  alternating  with  a  regularity  that 
could  have  been  produced  only  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  that  the  earth,  moving  in  its 
orbit,  attracts  to  itself  the  materials  composing 
these  several  layers  in  succession,  and  by  its 
rotary  motion,  wrapped  them  like  a  sheet 
around  its  circumference:  where  the  matter 
was  dense,  the  layers  would  be  thick,  and  less 
so  in  proportion  as  the  material  in  its  path 
became  rarer. 

After  having  passed  through  a  field  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  wound  round  itself  a 
sheet  or  layer  of  that  substance,  it  would  then 
successively  pass  through  the  materials  now 
composing  respectively  the  several  sandstone, 
slate,  and  other  formations,  and  wind  around 


itself  a  sheet  or  band  of  each  of  those  severa 
substances. 

As  far  as  explorations  have  descended  int( 
the  carboniferous  regions,  this  remarkabh 
alternation  of  layers  is  found  to  exist,  thougl 
not  always  in  the  same  order,  nor  confined  tc 
the  same  materials  ;  but  showing  conclusivel) 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  consum- 
mated by  a  gradual  conglomeration  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  matter,  which  it  gathered  up| 
during  its  rotary  journey  in  its  orbit. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  earth's  career,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  in  its  ! 
path  was  dense,  and  that  the  orb  gathered  it<; 
up  rapidly;  but  that  during  every  subsequent i 
annual  revolution,  the  matter  with  which  it 
came  into  contact  diminished  in  density  and 
quantity,  until,  within  a  space  of  time,  much 
briefer  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  geologists,  the* 
work  of  the  earth's  creation  was  accomplished. 

Gideon  Frost. 


FRANKNESS. 

Frankness  is  supposed  to  be  a  common  vir- 
tue. It  is  most  uncommon.  It  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  thing.  It  requires  truth,  sim- 
plicity, love,  and  genuine  goodness.  Many 
men  speak  truth  very  plainly  when  angry; 
many  speak  pleasant  truth  frankly.  But  few 
there  are  whose  souls  are  so  balanced  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  that  they  speak  whatever 
needs  to  be  said,  to  each  and  to  all,  plainly, 
gently,  fully.  The  dearest  friends  live  to- 
gether for  years  without  daring  to  speak 
things  which  they  know,  and  which  each 
party  knows  that  the  other  knows.  Parents 
live  with  a  reserve  years  long  toward  their 
children.  Children  carry  untouched,  unsyl- 
labled,  thoughts  and  feelings  that  take  hold  of 
their  very  being.  Friends  meet  and  part  day 
by  day — friends  so  true  that  they  would  al- 
most die  for  each  other,  or  what  is  harder 
than  this,  who  are  willing  to  live  for  each 
other — and  never  speak  of  things  that  each 
knows  is  passing  in  the  other's  mind.  It  is 
very  strange  to  see  people  come  up  to  conver- 
sation in  topics  that,  by  a  tacit  freemasonry, 
are  sacred,  and  without  word  or  look,  one 
glides  past  on  one  side  and  the  other  upon  the 
other  side,  and  meet  beyond,  going  down  the 
common  channel  again.  Was  there  ever  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  person,  that  dared  to  be 
open,  transparent,  frank  ? 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Christian  people  are  not  frank 
enough  for  each  other's  good.  If  men  knew 
how  to  speak  the  truth  in  love,  how  rich 
might  one  become?  A  man  might  stand 
then  in  the  focus  of  the  wisdom  of  all  his 
friends.  But  refusing  to  let  their  light  shine, 
men  now  grope  in  the  partial  light  of  their 
own  wisdom,  distempered  by  self-love. 
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EARLY  CULTURE. 

Mothers,  take  into  your  own  hands  the 
early  instruction  of  your  children.  Com- 
mence with  simple  stories  from  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  varied  annals  of  history,  from  your 
own  observation  of  mankind.  Let  each  illus- 
trate some  moral  or  religious  truth,  adapted 
to  convey  instruction,  reproof,  or  encourage- 
ment, according  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  your  beloved 
students.  Care  and  study  may  be  requisite 
to  select,  adapt,  simplify;  but  can  any  do  this 
so  patiently  as  a  mother,  who  feels  that  her 
listening  pupil  is  a  part  of  herself? 

Cultivate  in  your  children  tenderness  of 
conscience,  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  to 
God,  a  conviction  that  their  conduct  must  be 
regulated  by  duty,  and  not  by  impulse.  Read 
to  them  books  of  instruction,  selected  with 
discrimination,  or  make  use  of  them  as  texts 
for  your  own  commentary. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  believe  our  peace  would  often  be  more 
perfect,  did  we  manifest  on  all  occasions  our 
love  for  the  eternal  Father,  by  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  His  still  small  voice  ;  but  blessed  be 
His  Name,  He  condescends  to  the  low  estate 
of  His  children.  Let  our  gratitude  for  his 
many  mercies  be  manifested  by  greater  watch- 
fulness and  a  more  ready  obedience.  As 
things  are  now,  we  may  truly  say  in  the  plain- 
tive language  of  one  formerly,  "  The  ways  of 
Zion"  mourn  because  the  children  of  the  tribe 
rebel  against  their  Leader  and  are  not  found 
coming  up  in  obedience  to  the  call  that  has 
been  extended,  but  are  pleading  excuses,  each 
according  to  his  own  weakness.  May  there 
be  a  more  genera'l  submission  to  the  workings 
of  that  Hand  which  fashions  the  willing  in- 
strument. 


Surely  the  Most  High  "layeth  His  cham- 
bers in  the  deeps,"  and  finite  wisdom  reachefh 
not  His  counsels;  but  in  the  plenitude  of  His 
mercy,  He  offers  to  His  creature  man  the  rich 
gift  of  faith,  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of 
proving  and  through  every  dispensation  which 
He  sees  meet  he  shall  endure. 

This  gift  enables  us  to  believe  that  He  doeth 
all  things  well,  and  knowing  us  much  better 
than  we  can  know  ourselves,  lie  will  deal 
with  us  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  our  con- 
dition. Let  us  trust  in  His  goodness,  and  be- 
lievo  that  His  mercies  endure  forever.  Yes, 
let  us  trust  in  that  Hand  thai,  has  so  often 
delivered  us  when  we  have  been  hedged  in 


on  every  side.  Surely  He  who  hath  called  us 
to  this  work  will  care  for  us,  and  if  He  deny 
us  purse  or  scrip,  or  even  change  of  raiment, 
we  will  lack  nothing,  but  every  want  will  be 
fully  supplied  in  the  hour  of  need.  This  is 
my  faith. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Indwelling  Word  of  Life  makes  us  often 
unable  to  bear  up  under  the  many  hindering 
things  that  surround  us,  so  that  we  sometimes 
hardly  know  when  good  cometh,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  lay  hold  on  the  help  that  is 
offered.  But  He  who  watches  over  us  even 
with  a  Father's  love,  condescends  to  our  low 
estate,  and  again  and  again  His  arm  is  round 
about  and  His  right  hand  underneath,  until 
His  feeble  children,  trusting  therein,  are  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  His 
power.  Surely  the  continued  extension  of 
Divine  aid  is  a  loud  call  for  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  surrender  our  all  to  Him,  who  asks  for 
the  reins  of  government,  in  order  that  He  may 
guide  us  safely  through  this  scene  of  proba- 
tion. 

We  esteem  it  a  favor  if  we  are  able  to  see 
the  Father's  hand  when  passing  through  af- 
flictive dispensations,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  blessed  is  he  who  not  having  seen,  has 
believed. 


"How  shall  we  hear  without  a  preacher?" 

If  we  have  a  vital  belief  in  an  inward  and 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence, and  humbly  wait  for  the  teaching  of 
Him  who  tajught  as  never  man  taught,  the 
Society  of  Friends  need  not  be  scattered  for 
lack  of  instrumental  means;  because,  where 
only  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name, 
(that  is,  His  power  and  influence,)  He  has 
promised  to  be  in  the  midst. 

How  art  thou  faring? — not  as  to  the  body, 
for  of  that.  I  have  lately  heard,  but  as  to  the 
spiritual  life.  Has  that  been  nourished  by 
the  sensible  incomes  of  Divine  Light  and 
Love,  or  has  it  been  thy  lot  to  pass  through 
the  less  pleasant  though  not  less  profitable 
dispensation  of  living  by  faith?  I  am  under 
the  fresh  feeling  of  our  accountability  as  a 
highly  professing  Society,  and  the  feeling  par- 
ticularly embraces  those  who  stand  as  vessels 
professedly  dedicated  to  the  sei-viee  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  May  these  be 
clothed  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  he 
kept  by  its  preserving  Influence  from  all  that 
will  hurt  or  destroy,  We  profess  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  grace  or  good  Spirit  of 
Gad,  but  1  fear  that  for  want  of  possession 
keeping  pace  with  profession,  there  is  not 
home  by  us  that  practical  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  Guide,  which  we  are  called 
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upon  to  bear,  and  which  is  looked  for  at  our 
hands,  not  only  by  Him  who  puts  forth  and 
would  preserve,  but  by  those  around  us  who 
are  viewing  the  ground  upon  which  we  pro- 
fess to  stand.  We  know  that  if  the  super- 
structure fall,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  founda- 
tion stone  ;  but  those  who  have  not  tried  and 
proved  its  stability  may  reasonably  doubt, 
when  they  see  the  high  professor  so  often 
stumbling  and  falling. 

"  FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCErT 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  9,  1869. 

We  unite  with  the  remarks  of  our  corres- 
pondent T.  W.,  but  the  subject  of  long  obitu- 
aries has  very  recently  been  considered  in 
our  Editorial  column.  This  will  account  for 
the  non-appearance  of  his  article. 

MARRIED. 

WILLETS — PARRY. — On  the  8th  of  Ninth  month, 
1869,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Robert  R.  Willets,  of  New  York  City,  to  Tacy  N., 
daughter  of  Isaac  C.  and  Sarah  H.  Parry. 


Elder  of  Wapsenonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  Her 
husband,  Thomas  Nichols,  also  died  suddenly,  about 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war,  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va. 


friends'  library  association.' 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the 
Library  Room,  Race  Street,  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Tenth  month  13th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  17th,  Galen,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"       "      Bethpage,  N  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"       "      Jerusalem,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 
"       "      Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


DIED. 

BONSALL. — At  her  residence,  West  Nottingham, 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  of  paral.vsis,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth 
month,  1869,  Naomi  P.  Bonsall,  wife  of  Thomas  L. 
Bonsall,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  Truly  one  of 
the  faithful  in  our  Zion  has  been  removed,  and  a 
sweet  and  loving  Spirit  gathered  home  to  the  an 
gelic  host.  As  she  feelingly  exhorted  others,  so  we 
believe  she  endeavored  to  live  herself  continually 
on  the  watch  ;  and  although  the  summons  came 
suddenly,  it  was  not  unwelcome  or  unexpected. 
The  day  before  her  last  attack,  she  remarked  to  a 
beloved  daughter, 

"  I  hear  a  voice  thou  canst  not  hear  ; 
It  says  I  may  not  stay. 
I  see  a  hand  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
It  beckons  me  away." 
Deeply  will  the  little  meeting  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  sdso  her  Quarterly  Meeting,  feel  the  loss  of  a 
constant  attendant  and  faithful  testimony  bearer ; 
but  in  submission  to  His  holy  will  we  humbly  bow, 
knowing  "  that  He  doeth  all  things  well."    In  her 
last  illness  she  was  unable  to  converse,  but  the 
sweet  smile  and  resigned  expression  that  pervaded 
her  countenance  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that 
her  redeemed  soul  was  about  to  enter  the  pearl  gates 
and  join  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  "and 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born 
whose  names  are  written  in  Heaven."  L. 

FISHER. — On  First  day  morning,  Eighth  month 
22d,  1869,  Rachel  A.  Fisher,  wife  of  F.  C.  Fisher ;  a 
member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting.  Sbe  bore 
her  long  and  suffering  sickness  with  true  Christian 
fortitude,  and  was  always  more  considerate  of  the 
welfare  of  others  than  of  her  own  comfort.  Her 
prayers  were  poured  out  for  the  preservation  of 
those  around  her,  and  in  her  experience  was  mea- 
surably realized  the  promise  that  "  the  fervent,  ef- 
fectual prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much." 

NICHOLS.— Suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  mo., 
1869,  Emily  Nichols,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  a  worthy  and  beloved  Friend,  and 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First  day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Seventh- day,  Tenth  mo.  16th,  at  10  A.M. 
All  s-jhools  within  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  urged  to 
forward  reports  and  appoint  representatives.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  feeling  an  interest  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Trains  leave  Broad  and  Prime,  Philada.,  at  8.30 
and  11  A.M.,  and  from  Wilmington  at  4.15,  5.37, 
7  and  10.20  P.M.  The  4.15  train  connects  at  La- 
mokin  with  the  Baltimore  Central. 

The  Steamer  S.  M.  Feltou  from  Chestnut  Street, 
Philada.,  at  9.45  ;  from  Wilmington,  at  1  P.  M. 
Steamer  E.  Hancox,  from  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  at 
10  A.M..  and  from  Wilmington  at  1  P.M. 

The  Committee  on  Business  meets  the  evening 
preceding  at  Wilmington,  at  8  P.M. 

Jos.  M.  Truman, 
Emma  Worrell, 


|  Clerics. 


LIBRARY  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  library  of 
standard  works,  and  Friends  possessing  copies  no 
longer  of  use  to  themselves,  of  standard  works  on 
History,  Biography,  Travels,  General  Literature, 
Natural  History,  Science,  Technology,  and  any  other 
suitable  books,  are  requested  to  forward  them  by 
express  to  the  undersigned.  Original  editions  of 
standard  Friends'  writings  and  works  of  special 
historical  interest,  if  deposited  at  the  College,  will 
be  carefully  preserved  for  reference. 

Edward  Parrish, 

3t  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


E.  Comlyhas  received  for  the  Indians  $10.00[from 
E.  S.  J.  Also  package  of  needles  from  a  Friend  at 
Penn's  Manor. 


Tobacco. — No  man  who  uses  tobacco  but 
must  be  offensive  to  delicate  tastes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  proper  pride  for  one  to  be  conscious 
that  his  person  is  pure,  his  skin  sound,  his 
eye.  cool  and  clear.  If  one  is  unwilling  to 
wear  a  filthy  coat,  how  much  less  should  he 
be  willing  to  carry  a  filthy  person  ?  Now 
and  then  a  tobacco  user  may,  by  great  care, 
hide  the  effect  of  it  on  his  person.  But  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  even 
among  well-bred  people,  one  can  at  once  see 
or  smell,  or  both,  the  s  gns  or  effects  of  the 
noisome  weed. — Beecher. 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

\  j    Letter  from  Dr.  Hayes — Livigtut,  Latitude 
61  deg.,  15  min. 
Steamship  Panther,  ) 
Livigtut,  South  Greenland,  July  26.  J 
S  |    My  dear  Sir :  A  ship,  freighted  with  kryo- 
.    lite,  sails  for  Philadelphia  in  a  few  hours,  and 
jl  avail  myself  of  the  unexpected  opportunity 
to  send  you  a  friendly  greeting. 

After  leaving  Newfoundland  we  made  our 
t (first  landfall  at  Cape  Desolation,  where,  the 
I  weather  being  dirty,  and  there  being  on  this 
coast  neither  lighthouse  nor  pilots,  we  were 
forced  to  get  an  anchor  down  and  hold  on 
three  days  before  we  could  steam  into  the 
Julianshaab,  the  best  of  the  Greenland  colo- 
nies. There  we  arrived  July  15.  A  few 
items  of  our  doings  since  that  date  may  in- 
terest  you. 

First,  on  the  17th,  we  went  up  to  the  old 

7  Norse  ruins  of  Krakortak,  the  finest  on  the 
coast,  and  in  novel  fashion.    My  old  friend, 

v  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anthon  (formerly  of  Uperna- 
vik),  kindly  acted  as  a  guide,  and  we  crowded 

-  into  a  woman's  seal-skin  boat;  that  is  to  say, 
an  urraah,  which  was  thirty-six  feet  long,  and 

v   was  propelled  by  six  stout  native  woman. 

s  The  temperature  was  65  deg.,  grand  the  scen- 
ery, and  many  the  novelties,  so  we  passed  a 

:-  -most  delightful  day — bothered  only  by  mos- 
quitoes, which  are  more  numerous  here  and 
more  vicious,  I  verily  believe,  than  in  any- 
other  part  of  the  known  world. 

How  old  the  ruins  are  nobody  knows ;  but 

i  icertainly  not  less  than  eight  centuries:  and  as 

10  I  wandered  through  the  church-yard,  and 
3  about  the  once  massive  walls  of  the  homes  of 

the  hardy  Vikings  and  sons  of  Vikings,  who 
I  long  ago  peopled  this  coast,  the  story  of  their 
/•'■wonderful  deeds  seemed  written  in  the  very 

11  stones.  The  church  ruin  (or  cathedral)  stands 
L  much  as  when  Graah  visited  it  some  forty 

-years  ago.    One  gable  is  yet  eighteen  feet 
high;  the  three  door-ways  are  perfect;  and 
some  of  the  windows  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition.   The  walls  are  almost  five  feet  thick, 
inland  in  places  still  very  firm.    While  Brad- 
ford was  busy  with  his  brush,  and  Dunmore 
}and  Cricherson  with  their  camera,  I  made  a 

■  careful  plot  of  all  the  ruins,  which  are  nine 
I  in  number.    It  will  please  your  curious  eyes 
|as  the  photographs  will  delight  you. 
I    From  Julianshaab — where,  by  the  way,  I 
I must  not  forget  to  mention  we  had  some  fine 

■  fresh  Greenland  beef  and  any  quantity  of 
llmilk — we  steamed  out  to  a  sub-colony  called 

Krakssiment,  where,  directed  by  an  ancient 
Dane,  Motzfeldt  by  name — the  only  white 

■  man  in  the  place — we  went  up  a  fiord  to  the 

■  front  of  a  great  glacier,  and  (here  we  lay  at  < 
iinchor  four  days,  on  the  most  amicable  terms  i 

jtvith  the  monstrous  body  in-stream,  photo-  I 


graphing  it,  sketching  it,  surveying  it,  travel- 
ling upon  it,  and,  in  short,  doing  nothing  that 
was  not  agreeable  as  well  as  useful. 

The  photographs  from  it  are  really  superb, 
are  taken  from  every  possible  point  of  view, 
•  and  are  everything  the  heart  could  wish  for. 
The  weather  was  warm  as  an  early  autumn 
day  at  home,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all.  There 
was  nothing  to  interfere  with  us  but  the  afore- 
said mosquitoes,  which  fortunately  did  not 
reach  the  ship,  nor  yet  the  summit  of  the 
glacier.  I  believe  nothing  could  possibly  be 
finer  than  the  photographs  obtained. 

Unhappily  for  our  complete  sense  of  comfort, 
the  glacier  was  less  disposed  to  be  neighborly 
than  we,  for  he  set  up  a  terrible  fusilade  the 
moment  we  got  there;  and  beside  some  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  ice  which  at  intervals  broke 
from  the  front,  seven  icebergs,  one  after  an- 
other, rolled  their  unwieldly  forms  into  the 
sea  and  set  the  waves  upon  us  at  such  a  ter- 
rible rate  that  we  were  glad  enough  to  get  a 
safer  place  of  refuge. 

But  few  persons  have  ever  seen  an  iceberg 
break  off.  We  can  rejoice  in  having  both 
seen  and  felt  them.  We  may  rhapsodize 
about  Niagara,  its  roar,  its  vastness,  but  one 
knows  not  where  to  begin  with  a  discharging 
glacier ;  so  I  will  not  attempt  it  on  so  small  a 
bit  of  paper. 

From  the  glacier  here  we  came  to  meet  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  controller  of  the 
mines,  Mr.  Saxtorf ;  the  director,  Mr.  Frits  ; 
and  the  Agent  for  the  American  Company, 
Captain  Reynolds.  One  is  quite  amazed  at 
the  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  kryo- 
lite  in  the  bed  which  they  have  opened. 

The  mine  is,  in  fact,  a  quarry — the  bottom 
of  which  is  some  forty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is,  perhaps,  fifty  yards  across, 
and  as  many  up  from  the  beach.  It  lies  upon 
the  south  side  of  this  deep  fiord  of  Arsuk, 
which  runs  back  many  miles  into  the  interior, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Greenland  fiords,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  glacier.  A  hundred  miners  get 
out  about  11,000  tons  of  the  mineral  per  an- 
num. The  mineral  is  immensely  rich — nine- 
ty-six to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  soda  and 
alum — and  although  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  pay  for  working,  the  bed  is  prolific  in  other 
ores.  In  a  half  hour's  walk  about  the  works 
I  picked  up  specimens  of  iron,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  copper,  and  arsenic.  Strange,  it  seems, 
that  tins  mineral,  so  precious  and  valuable, 
should  be  found  here  alone. 

To-morrow  we  put  to  sea,  ami  then  north- 
ward ho!  beneath  the  midnight  sun.  Thus 
far  all  has  been  novel  to  me,  hut  henceforth 
I  shall  be  among  familiar  scenes.  We  get 
on  finely.  Everybody  is  in  the  best  of  spirit*, 
and  the  very  best  of  health.  The  ship  could 
not  be  improved  upon  for  either  strength  or 
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comfort,  and,  please  God,  in  a  couple  of 
months  I  will  fetch  to  you,  in  person,  my 
next  budget  of  news.  Meanwhile,  believe  me, 
ever  faithfully  yours,       Isaac  I.  Hayes. 
—  The  World. 

THE  UNTIMELY  SLEEPER. 
BY  SAMUEL  T.   SPEAR,  D.D. 

"  The  various  movements  of  this  nice  ma- 
chine," as  Dr.  Young  remarks,  "  need  fre- 
quent periods  of  repair!"  When  tired  with 
vain  rotations  of  the  day,  sleep  winds  us  up 
for  the  succeeding  dawn.  "  Downy  sleep,"  as 
Shakspeare  well  says,  "  is  Nature's  soft  nurse." 
Sleep  we  must,  at  comparatively  short  inter- 
vals, or  speedily  die.  Brain-workers  especial- 
ly need  the  restorative  influence  of  sound  and 
healthy  sleep.  They  should,  if  possible,  ac- 
quire the  art  which  a  writer  very  significant- 
ly calls  "  the  talent  for  sleeping."  < 

The  ordinary  period  for  the  exercise  of  this 
"  talent"  is  the  night  season.  Silence  and 
darkness  favor  sleep.  Nature  then  makes  "  a 
pause,"  and  sleep  is  her  command.  This  is 
the  time  for  men  to  retire  and  take  their  rest. 

The  quantity  of  sleep  needful  to  persons  in 
a  state  of  health  is  that  which  will  suffice  to 
repair  the  exhaustion  of  the  previous  day. 
This,  though  somewhat  different  indifferent 
persons,  is,  nevertheless,  for  an  average,  from 
six  to  seven  hours  in  every  twenty-four.  A 
greater  quantity  than  is  demanded  by  health 
and  vigor  serves  no  useful  purpose.  By  all 
the  excess  time  is  lost  and  life  is  lost. 

The  general  rule  of  health  and  power  in  re- 
spect to  sleep  is  found  in  early  retirement,  not 
later  than  ten  o'clock  ;  and  then  a  correspond- 
ing early  rising  in  the  morning  to  resume  the 
active  work  of  life.  Special  causes  may  at 
times  interfere  with  this  arrangement ;  yet  "this 
is  a  good  general  rule.  It  is  marked  by  two 
advantages:  First,  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
sleep  to  the  proper  standard  ;  secondly,  it  fixes 
the  time  of  sleep  just  at  the  point  to  which 
Nature  assigns  it,  while  it  brings  us  into  action 
upon  the  ensuing  day  at  the  period  of  our 
greatest  physical  and  mental  vigor.  Re- 
duced to  a  habit,  and  extended  through  life, 
it  becomes  a  wise  economy  in  the  use  of  time. 
It  is  the  true  method  for  making  the  day  most 
effective ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  week,  the  year, 
indeed  the  whole  of  one's  life.  The  common 
sense  of  mankind,  by  a  proverb  which  no  one 
disputes,  though  many  dishonor  it,  has  long 
since  pronounced  in  favor  of  this  order ; 
"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise."  Persons  of 
marked  thrift  and  power  generally  have  cor- 
rect habits  in  respect  to  the  question  of  sleep. 
When  the  time  comes  for  retiring,  they  feel 
the  want;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  rising, 
they  equally  feel  a  different  want.    By  the 


j 


force  of  habit  they  educate  their  bodies  to  the];  I 
regular,  periodical  recurrence  of  sleep,  andlj 
that  too  at  the  proper  time  and  of  the  propeij] 
length  ;  and  thus  they  gain  all  the  benefits  olji 
repose,  without  any  disadvantages.   They  are,!!  | 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  good  sleepers. 

But  what  difference  does  it  make  whetherfjl 
one  retires  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  even-|| 
ing,  or  at  a  much  later  hour,  provided  he  hasjr, 
the  same  quantity  of  sleep?    Practically  it|| 
makes  a  very  great  difference.    In  the  one  III 
case  he  will  be  asleep  when  useful  action  is|? 
ordinarily  suspended,  and  awake  when  that II 
action  begins;  and  in  the  other  he  will  be 4 
awake  when  he  should  be  asleep,  and  asleep  >jl 
when   he   should   be   awake.     The   hours  «J 
between  nine  o'clock  and  midnight  are  by  no  i 
means  as  valuable  for  useful  purposes  as  those  ;k\ 
between  six  and  nine  o'clock  of  the  next  J 
morning.    The  latter  as  working  horns  are  I 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  former ;  and  l 
hence,  as  a  principle  of  sound  economy,  we 
ought  to  sleep  during  our  cheapest  and  least 
productive  hours.    It  is  always  a  mistake  so 
to  change  the  period  of  sleeping  as  to  turn 
night  into  day  and  day  into  night.    It  certain- 
ly should  never  be  done  except  in  cases  of 
special  necessity,  that  cannot  well  be  avoided. 

The  great  trouble  with  those  who  find  it  so 
difficult  to  quit  their  couch  in  the  morning  at 
the  proper  time,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  seek  it  in  the  evening  at  the  proper 
time.  Why  this  necessity  for  late  and  lag- 
gard mornings  ?  Why  are  these  people  so  re- 
luctant to  begin  the  work  of  the  day  when 
the  day  begins?  Let  the  history  of  their 
evenings  answer,  and  the  answer  will  not  al- 
ways be  to  their  credit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  dissipations  and 
crimes  which  infest  and  afflict  society  occur 
in  the  night  season  ;  and,  of  course,  these 
night-revelers  and  night-criminals  must  com- 
mit a  moral  theft  upon  the  time  and  duties 
of  the  next  day  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  physical  expenditure  and  exhaustion  of 
the  previous  evening.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  themselves  and  better  for  the  world 
if  they  had  been  asleep  when  they  were  awake. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  avocations  in  life 
demand  night-work.  They  cannot  be  suspend- 
ed, and  hence  those  who  work  in  the  night 
must  take  a  portion  of  the  day  for  sleep. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  general  fact 
in  human  society ;  and  hence  it  ought  not  to 
be  cited  as  a  precedent,  and  certainly  not  as 
an  apology  for  late  parties  of  pleasure,  late 
amusements,  and  late  dissipations,  for  which 
there  is  no  such  necessity.  The  latter  have 
no  excuse  except  that  which  fashion  and  bad 
habits  supply. 

This  question  is  not  a  theme  for  mere 
pleasantry  or  mirthful  sarcasm.    It  is.  a  prac- 
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tical  question.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
habits  of  many  people  in  respect  to  sleep, 
especially  in  the  city,  are  justly  chargeable 
with  whatever  evil  attaches  to  a  waste  and 
misuse  of  precious  and  valuable  time.  Sup- 
pose one  to  spend  one  or  two  hours  every 
morning  in  the  condition  of  sleep  that  ought 
to  be  spent  in  wakeful  and  useful  action,  sup- 
pose him  to  conduct  life  in  this  way,  and  then 
is  there  any  doubt  whether  such  a  person  will 
cut  down  the  productive  worth  of  life  to  an 
enormous  extent?  Contrast  such  a  person 
with  another  of  just  the  opposite  habits,  see 
where  the  one  begins  his  day  and  where  the 
other  begins  his  day,  note  the  difference  in 
their  accomplishment,  and  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  the  two  are  not  working  the  prob- 
lem of  life  on  the  same  principle  or  with  the 
same  effect.  They  are,  indeed,  very  different 
beings  in  the  practical  power  of  life. 

We  cannot  see  how  one  can  justify  him- 
self, either  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience 
or  at  the  bar  of  God,  for  wasting  in  unneces- 
sary sleep  that  time  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  useful  effort.  It  is  a  species  of  self- 
annihilation  which  he  has  no  right  to  prac- 
tice against  his  own  powers.  To  say  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  hence  may  as  well  be 
asleep  as  awake,  is  to  assign  a  reason  which 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  man  or  woman  who  offers 
it.  The  plea  of  sheer  indolence  is  certainly 
not  valid,  and  that  which  springs  from  the 
fatigues  of  nocturnal  dissipation  is  no  better. 
The  argument  from  the  fashions  and  usages 
of  society  is  worth  just  nothing  in  the  court 
of  reason.  God  gives  us  but  one  life ;  and 
surely  we  cannot  innocently  throw  away  one- 
quarter,  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  that  life 
in  untimely  and  unnecessary  sleep.  While 
it  is  a  mistake  to  steal  from  the  hours  of  sleep 
what  is  their  due,  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to 
misplace  those  hours,  or  prolong  them  beyond 
the  actual  demands  of  Nature.  "Go  to  the 
ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise;  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or 
ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  How 
long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  When 
wilt  thou  rise  out  of  thy  sleep?"  "  Slothful- 
ness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep."  "  Love  not 
sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty;  open  thine 
eyes,  and  thou  shalt  be  satisfied  with  bread." 

—  The  Independent. 

What  a  sphere  of  action  is  there  for  the 
individual  at  home  !  In  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  domestic  life,  how  extended  that  sphere, 
how  important  our  actions  !  It  is  not  so  much 
in  a  few  great  things  that  we  do  that  our  lives 
are  made  truly  important  or  valuable  ;  but 
in  the  constant  performance1  of  tittle  duties, 
which  performance  gives  the  soul  its  true  di- 


rection, and  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

From  the  Congregationalist. 
THE  MIDNIGHT  TRAIN. 
BY  I.  N.  TARBOX. 

As  I  lay  awake  in  the  night, 

And  heard  the  pattering  rain, 
Faintly  I  caught  the  rumbling  sound 

Of  the  coming  midnidht  train. 

The  world  was  murky  and  still, 

The  air  was  loaded  with  damp, 
And  on  the  folds  of  the  mist  it  came — 

The  noise  of  this  iron  tramp. 

Plunging  through  darkness  and  fog  ; 

Screaming  its  signals  before  ; 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  flame, 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 

I  knew  all  the  track,  and  could  tell,' 
By  the  sinking  and  swell  of  the  sound, 

When  it  darted  through  woods,  or  toiled  up  a 
grade, 

Or  leaped  o'er  a  bridge  in  a  bound. 

Now  the  sound  floated  free  on  the  air  ; 

Now  it  died  round  the  curve  of  a  hill ; 
Now  lost  to  the  ear  in  the  deep  rocky  pass  ; 

But  the  mad  thing  was  rushing  on  still — 

Plunging  through  blackness  and  mist ; 

Sending  wild  'larums  before  ; 
Howling  like  demons  of  darkness  let  loose 

From  Acheron's  fiery  shore. 

And  now  all  the  windings  are  passed, 
And  out  it  comes  on  to  the  plain, 

Shaking  the  earth  as  it  tears  along 
Through  midnight  blackness  and  rain. 

0,  that  some  forest  chief, 

From  his  ancient  woodland  nest, 
Might  peer  through  the  night  and  catch  the 
wild  sight 

Of  this  monster  troubling  his  rest  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes — 

Louder  the  crash  and  the  roar, 
Bearing  its  precious  load  of  life, 

Two  hundred  souls  and  more. 

Many  their  errands  be — 

Some  journey  for  traffic  and  gain, 
Some  go  to  the  gloomy  chambers  of  death, 

And  some  to  the  bridal  train. 
Here  are  eyes  heavy  with  sleep, 

Here  bright  with  the  light  of  love, 
In  joy  and  in  tears,  with  hopes,  with  fears, 

On  through  the  darkness  they  move. 
And  now  it  goes  by  at  a  leap, 

Wild  the  weird  flashes  it  throws  I 
Out  of  thick  darkness  it  comes  in  its  flight, 

And  into  thick  darkness  it  goes. 
Plunging  through  blackness  and  fog, 

Sending  loud  signals  before, 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  tlatue, 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 

It  is  not  the  value  of  the  thing  itself  we 
have  obtained,  or  the  pecuniary  reward  of 
out  labor,  that  determines  the  value  of  lite, 
hut  the  meaning  we  have  derived  from  it,  ami 
the  culture  and  development  that  have  boon 
produced  by  the  service. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 
Just  as  the  sun  rose  blushing  red 
Over  the  hill-tops,  somebody  said, 
In  broken  accents  of  mourning  woe, 
Sobbing  aloud,  but  sobbing  low  : 

"  Grandmother  is  dead  !" 
When  the  sorrowful  murmur  broke, 
Out  from  our  beautiful  dreams  we  woke, 
Feeling  a  sense  of  terrible  loss  ; 
"  She  was  gold,  refined  from  its  dross" — 
So  somebody  spoke. 
Just  as  she  sometimes  sat  in  her  chair, 
Lifting  her  heart  in  silent  prayer, 
Looked  she  ;  only  a  purple  mist 
Her  drooping  lids  and  thin  lips  kissed, 

And  rested  there. 
Only  yesterday,  how  she  planned 
Labors  of  love  for  her  aged  hand  ; 
11  Whenever  my  useful  days  are  o'er, 
Let  me  go  to  the  heavenly  shore," 

Was  her  demand. 
Dear  old  grandmother!    How  her  prayer 
Quickened  the  ear  of  Eternal  care  ! 
And,  with  only  a  warning  pain, 
His  angel  gathered  her  soul  again 

To  those  regions  fair. 
Blessed  is  it  for  her  to  sleep ; 
Can  it  be  wrong  for  us  to  weep? — 
We  who  loved  her  so  well,  and  knew 
All  the  worth  of  her  loving,  too, 

And  her  wisdom  deep. 
She  was  aged,  and  knew  the  way 
Youthful  feet  were  inclined  to  stray: 
"  The  young  are  giddy,  and  they  must  learn 
Of  hard  experience  ere  they  turn," 

She  would  gently  say. 
Happy  grandmother  !    Would  that  we 
Might  share  with  thee  the  mystery 
Of  that  Beyond,  where  a  thought  of  sin 
Never,  oh  !  never  can  enter  in 
Through  eternity. 


ANIMALCULES. 

If  some  hay  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  pure 
rain-water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  days 
in  a  sunny  place,  and  it  be  then  removed,  the 
water  will  be  found,  under  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, to  contain  many  very  small  moving 
things  which  are  called  infusoria,  from  their 
being  produced  after  infusing  the  hay.  The 
eggs  which  were  on  the  hay  bred  there 
myriads  of  small  things,  which  often  have  a 
very  beautiful  coat  of  transparent  flint  or 
silicia.  If  the  water  is  kept  clean,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  decompose  or  smell,  generation 
after  generation  of  the  infusoria  live,  die,  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  They  form  a 
very  delicate  film  there,  and  minute  portions 
of  it  when  examined  under  a  high  magnify- 
ing power  show  the  silicious  skeletons  or 
shells  very  distinctly.  Now,  many  strata  in 
the  earth  are  formed  entirely  of  the  remains 
of  infusoria,  and  a  very  familiar  example  is 
the  Tripoli  powder,  from  the  polishing  slate 
of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia.  A  single  grain  of 
Tripoli-powder  contains  no  fewer  than  187,- 
000,000  of  the  transparent  flinty  skeletons  of 


dead  animalcules;  yet  the  layers  of  earth 
which  are  made  up  of  them  at  Bilin  extend 
for  miles.  In  the  harbor  of  Wismar,  in  the 
Baltic,  they  increase  and  multiply  at  a  great 
rate,  for  17,496  cubit  feet  of  mud  are  formed 
every  year  there,  and  every  grain  of  it  con- 
tains 1,000,000,000  of  the  beautiful  silicious 
remains  of  the  infusoria.  In  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  there  is  a  thick  mass  of  the  most 
beautiful  flinty  sea  animalcules,  and  they  are 
in  such  numbers  that  it  must  be  supposed  the 
dead  minute  things  were  constantly  falling  in 
showers  from  the  sea  to  the  bottom. — Engi- 
neering Magazine. 


HOW   PENCILS   ARE   MADE   AT    THE  FABER 
FACTORY,  NEAR  NUREMBURG. 

We  first  enter  a  large  basement-room  con- 
taining two  rows  of  huge  vats  placed  in  a  de- 
scending series,  like  steps.  One  row  is  devoted 
to  the  purification  of  the  graphite,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  clay,  and  the  process  is  the  same 
for  both  substances.  The  raw  material  is 
thrown  into  the  first  vat  and  a  quantity  of 
water  added  ;  the  mixture  is  then  thoroughly 
stirred,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  settle,  when 
the  valuable  ingredients  rise  to  the  top,  or  re- 
main in  succeeding  strata,  while  the  earth 
and  stones  sink  to  the  bottom.  A  plug  is  then 
withdrawn  about  midway  in  the  vat,  and  the 
water  containing  the  graphite  falls  into  the 
second  receptacle,  while  the  mass  of  mud  re- 
mains in  the  first.  In  this  manner  the  ma- 
terial passes  through  water  five  times,  when  it 
has  become  sufficiently  pure  to  be  poured  into 
a  bag  of  thick  cloth,  which  is  subjected  to  a 
heavy  press  until  the  water  is  drained  away, 
and  the  lead  or  clay  is  left  in  a  solid  mass, 
when  it  is  placed  in  iron  pans  and  dried  in  a 
furnace.  After  the  lead  and  clay  have  been 
dried  and  mixed  in  suitable  proportions,  water 
is  added,  and  the  mass  is  put  into  a  mill  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  separate  stones,  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  a  large  apartment,  and 
connected  with  a  steam-engine  by  bands  run- 
ning along  the  upper  wall.  Under  each  mill- 
stone is  a  tub  to  collect  the  mass  which  slowly 
escapes  from  the  tremendous  pressure,  and 
fill  Is  in  thick  grey  drops  from  the  wooden 
trough  beneath  the  stone.  This  process  is  re- 
peated ten  or  twelve  times,  when  the  mass  is 
again  dried  in  the  oven.  Afterwards  it  is 
laid  upon  a  flat  surface  and  hammered  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  shaped  into  a  cake 
and  sent  to  the  second  press,  from  beneath 
which  it  falls  in  spirals  of  different  sizes  cor- 
responding to  the  apertures  through  which  it 
is  pressed.  These  long  spirals  are  collected 
and  handed  to  operators,  who  sit  before  a 
table  and  busy  themselves  in  straightening 
the  still  flexible  cords  by  laying  them  into 
beards  grooved  to  a  corresponding  size.  The 
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boards,  when  filled,  are  laid  upon  shelves  just 
below  the  ceiling  where  the  warm  air  of  the 
room  will  have  most  effect.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  leads  are  placed  in  other  hands  to  be 
cut  to  the  length  required  for  pencils,  and 
carefully  assorted :  the  perfect  specimens  are 
then  laid  in  boxes  and  sent  to  another  room, 
where  they  are  enclosed  in  larger  boxes  of 
iron,  hermetically  sealed,  and  subjected  to  the 
i  intense  heat  of  a  furnace-fire  for  five  hours, 
when  the  lead  is  sufficiently  tempered  for 
writing  purposes,  and  passes  into  the  care  of 
the  workmen  who  furnish  the  wooden  enclo- 
sure, though  it  must  first  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
the  faithful  proprietor,  who  personally  makes 
trial  of  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  each 
box  before  he  allows  it  to  go  forth  under  the 
stamp  of  his  honest  name. 

The  refuse  ends  and  broken  pieces  of  lead 
are  sent  back  to  the  press,  where  they  become 
incorporated  with  a  fresh  mass,  so  that  there 
is  no  waste  of  the  precious  material. 

We  may  now  leave  the  lead  manufactory 
and  enter  the  long  building  appropriated  to 
the  workmen  in  cedar,  As  we  ascend  the 
stairs  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  spicy  perfume, 
and  great  blocks  and  slabs  of  the  pink  and 
white  wood,  just  Is  they  were  hewn  in  their 
native  American  forests,  are  lying  in  the  pas- 
sage. On  opening  the  door  which  leads  into 
the  first  work-room,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  amidst  heaps  of  soft  shav- 
ings, the  work  of  the  many  fine  saws  which 
are  revolving  so  rapidly  in  their  frames  as  to 
appear  stationary,  while  the  hoarse  growl  of 
the  machinery  below  is  exchanged  for  a  sharp 
buzz,  as  though  gigantic  bees  and  flies  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  spider-webs  as 
strong  as  a  ship's  cable. 

Here  we  see  the  whole  process  of  cutting 
the  wood  for  pencils  :  one  workman  holds  the 
block  under  a  saw,  which  works  with  fright- 
ful force,  and  prepares  the  slabs  for  a  more 
delicate  machine,  which  saws  them  to  the 
proper  thickness;  another  set  of  tools,  also 
worked  by  steam,  gives  the  requisite  angle  to 
each  half  of  the  form  ;  another  makes  the 
groove  for  the  lead.  The  next  room  is  fur- 
nished with  tables,  around  which  the  work- 
men sit  performing  a  special  task  according 
to  a  systematized  division  af  labor,  and  then 
giving  what  he  has  finished  to  another,  until 
it  thus  passes  from  hand  to  hand  through  the 
successive  stages  of  development :  one  lays  the 
lead  into  its  groove,  another  glues  it  over,  a 
third  applies  the  cover  of  wood  and  glues  the 
i  halves  together. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  the  final  processes — 
I  the  polishing,  coloring,  gilding)  stamping,  ar- 
ranging and  packing  of  the  pencils — only 
i!  women  and  girls  are  employed  ;  it  is  the  old 
story  of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  though  the  har- 


monious union  of  the  Useful  and  the  Beauti- 
ful is  perhaps  better  exemplified  in  the  work- 
manship than  in  the  workers. — Prof.  Evans 
in  Hours  at  Home  for  September. 


DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE  CHIFFONIERS. 

The  London  News  of  July  26th  says  : 
"  A  great  man  has  just  died  in  Paris — 
Pere  l'Epingle.  In  Paris,  far  more  than  in 
London,  there  -are  private  persons  who  by 
force  of  character  become  in  a  manner  pub- 
lic. They  are  known  to  everybody ;  anec- 
dotes about  them  are  current ;  and  there  are 
constant  references  to  them  in  the  public 
prints.  Pere  l'Epingle  was  one  of  these — 
the  king  of  the  rag-pickers,  who  has  just  died, 
in  orthodox  phrase,  much  regretted.  The 
rag-pickers  are  a  band  of  individuals  peculiar 
to  the  French  metropolis,  who  appear  at  dusk 
with  baskets  on  their  backs,  hook,  stick  and 
lantern  in  hand,  to  see  what  paper,  rags,  bones 
and  unconsidered  trifles  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  streets.  They  are  a  large  body,  strictly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  for  even 
in  this  humble  trade  a  license  is  necessary. 
On  the  breast  of  each  rag-picker  may  be  ob- 
served a  brass  number,  by  which  the  police 
recognize  that  the  wearer  has  been  duly 
authorized.  The  rag  and  bone  trade  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  profitable,  and  some  rag- 
pickers rise  to  considerable  wealth.  When 
their  king  expired,  therefore,  this  important 
section  of  Parisian  society  were  able  to  make 
an  adequate  demonstration  of  honor  to  his 
memory.  No  less  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them  turned  out  to  follow  the  hearse  of  Pere 
l'Epingle. 

"  Whence  the  monarch  came,  however,  and 
who  lie  was,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Perhaps 
Marshal  Canrobert,  to  whom  he  was  secretary 
many  years  ago  in  Africa,  may  be  able  to 
tell.  At  least  Pere  l'Epingle,  when  hard 
pressed,  has  been  heard  to  give  this  clew  to 
his  antecedents.  Under  his  bed  was  found  a 
packet  of  papers  with  this  inscription  :  '  To 
be  burned  after  my  death.'  Often  when  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  called  the 
Isle  of  Monkeys,  was  in  trouble,  Pere  L'Epin- 
gle would  disappear  for  several  h  urs,  some- 
times days,  but  he  never  came  back  without 
money  wherewith  to  relieve  the  afflicted. 
This  much  for  Pere  I'Epingie's  private  life. 
His  political  life  was  exemplary,  tie  was 
really  king  over  his  territory,  and  his  subjects 
adored  their  monarch.  He  signed  their 
treaties,  settled  their  quarrels  and  judged 
their  delinquencies,  lie  congregated  his  poo*- 
pie  around  him,  and,  lodging  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  they  afforded  each  other  mutu- 
al protection.  All  thieves  were  immediately 
forced  to  leave — banished  lor  life  from  the 
vicinity.    Woe  to  them  if  they  attempted  to 
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return.  But  the  kingdon  of  Pere  l'Epingle 
was  far  too  honest  for  the  frequent  incursion  of 
thieves. 

"Besides  being  monarch,  Pere  l'Epingle 
■was  also  doctor.  He  manufactured  his  own 
medicines,  which  he  gave  to  his  people  gratis. 
He  also  undertook  the  duties  of  Minister  of 
Instruction.  He  kept  a  library,  lent  out 
books,  taught  children  to  read  and  write,  all 
gratuitously.  Finally,  like  a  wise  ruler,  Pere 
l'Epingle,  dying,  chose  a  successor,  whose 
name  is  Philippe  le  Rebouteur — Philip  the 
Bonesetter." — Evening  Post. 


KEEPING  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Some  people  have  no  scruples  in  violating 
engagements  for  their  own  personal  con- 
venience. It  is  a  bad  habit — wicked  we 
should  say — for  every  one  ought  to  hold  his 
word  sacred.  The  following  incident  is  in- 
structive: 

Sir  William  Napier  was  one  day  taking  a 
long  walk  near  Freshford,  when  he  met  a  lit- 
tle girl  about  five  years  old,  sobbing  over  a 
broken  bowl.  She  had  dropped  and  broken 
it  in  bringing  it  back  from  the  field  to  which 
she  had  taken  her  father's  dinner  in  it,  and 
she  said  she  would  be  beaten  on  her  return  for 
having  broken  it;  then,  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  hope,  innocently  looked  into  his  face  and 
said  : 

"  But  ye  can  mend  it,  can't  ye  ?" 

Sir  William  explained  that  he  could  not 
mend  the  bowl ;  but  the  trouble  he  could 
mend,  by  the  gift  of  sixpence  to  buy  another. 
However,  on  opening  his  purse,  it  was  empty 
of  silver,  and  he  had  to  make  amends  by 
promising  to  meet  his  little  friend  in  the  same 
spot  at  the  same  hour  next  day,  and  to  bring 
the  sixpence  with  him,  bidding  her,  mean- 
while, tell  her  mother  she  had  seen  a  gentle- 
man who  would  bring  her  the  money  for  the 
bowl  next  day.  The  child,  entirely  trusting 
him,  went  on  her  way  comforted.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  found  an  invitation  awaiting 
him  to  dine  in  Bath  the  following  evening, 
to  meet  some  one  whom  he  especially  wished 
to  see.  He  hesitated  for  some  little  time,  try- 
ing to  calculate  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
meeting  to  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl, 
and  of  still  being  in  time  for  the  dinnerparty  in 
Bath  ;  but,  finding  that  this  could  not  be,  he 
wrote  to  decline  accepting  the  invitation,  on 
the  plea  of  a  "  pre-engagement,"  saying  to  one 
of  his  family,  as  he  did  so,  "  I  cannot  disap- 
point her,  she  trusted  me  implicitly." — The 
Moravian. 


"  This  little  fellow,"  said  Martin  Luther  of 
a  bird  going  to  roost,  "  has  chosen  his  shelter, 
and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to  sleep  without 
a  care  for  to-morrow's  lodging ;  calmly  hold- 


i 

j 


ing  by  his  little  twig,  and  leaving  God  alone 
to  think  of  him." 


From"  The  Spectator"  through  1  'The  Living  Age." 
THE  AUGUST  METEORS. 

A  very  ancient  tradition  prevails  in  thejl 
mountain  districts  which  surround  Mount  I! 
Pelion,  that  during  the  night  of  the  Feast  of  II 
the  Transfiguration  (August  6)  the  heavens||| 
open,  and  lights,  such  as  those  which  sur-ll 
round  the  altar  during  the  solemn  festivals || 
of  the  Greek  Church,  appear  in  the  midst  of  || 
the  opening.  It  has  been  thought  by  Quetelet,  11 
and  Humboldt  considered  the  opinion  proba-«i| 
ble,  that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in  them 
successive  apparition  of  several  well-marked  i| 
displays  of  the  August  meteors.  If  this  beX 
so,  the  date  of  the  shower  has  slowly  shifted,  I 
— as  that  of  the  November  shower  is  known  hi 
to  have  done, — until  now  another  holiday  is|| 
associated  with  it,  and  the  simple  peasants  of  |: 
Southern  Europe  recognize  in  the  falling! 
stars  of  August  the  "  fiery  tears  of  good  St.  | 
Lawrence  the  Martyr." 

It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  change  |j 
which  in  a  few  short  years  has  come  over  all  | 
our  views  respecting  these  meteors.  Ten  fa 
years  ago  it  was  considered  sufficiently  daring  | 
to  regard  the  August  system  as  part  of  a  zone  j 
of  cosmical  bodies  travelling  in  an  orbit  as  i 
large  perhaps  as  that  of  our  own  earth.  Now,  J 
the  distance  even  of  Neptune  seems  small  in  j 
comparison  with  that  from  which  those  bodies  <| 
have  come  to  us,  which  flash  athwart  our  i 
skies  in  momentary  splendor,  and  then  vanish  i| 
for  ever,  dissipated  into  thinnest  dust  by  the  | 
seemingly  feeble  resistance  of  our  atmosphere.  .1 
Accustomed  to  associate  only  such  giant  orbs  n 
as  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  J 
with  orbits  which  must  be  measured  by  hun- 1 
dreds  of  millions  of  miles,  the  astronomer  sees  4 
with  wonder  these  tiny  and  fragile  bodies  <| 
traversing  paths  yet  vaster  than  those  of  the  4 
outer  planets.  And  even  more  remarkable,  ,1 
perhaps,  is  the  immensity  of  the  period  which  i| 
the  August  shooting  star  has  occupied  in  cir- 
cling around  the  central  orb  of  our  system.  ,| 
Each  one  of  the  bodies  which  will  be  seen  j 
next  Tuesday  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  ![ 
of  the  earth's  orbit  many  times  before ;  yet  J 
the  last  visit  made  by  them  took  place  years  ; 
before  the  birth  of  any  person  now  living,  T 
since  the  period  of  meteoric  revolution  has  j 
been  proved  to  be  upwards  of  118  years. 

Another  strange  feature  of  the  August  me-  jj 
teor-system  is  the  enormous  volume  of  the  j 
space  through  which,  even  in  our  neighbor-  | 
hood,  the  meteor-stratum  extends.  The  fa-  I 
mous  November  system  is  puny  by  compari-  • 
son.  Striking  that  system  at  a  sharp  angle,  | 
the  earth  traverses  it  in  a  few  hours,  so  that 
if  the  earth  went  squarely  through  it  the  pas- 
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ijsage  would  occupy,  it  has  been  estimated,  less 
than  a  hundred  minutes.    Thus  the  depth  of 
lithe  November  meteor-bed  has  been  calculated 
■  to'  be  but  a  hundred  thousand  miles  or  so. 

But  the  earth  takes  nearly  three  days  in  pass- 
Ming  through  the  August  meteor-system,  al- 
though the  passage  is  much  more  direct, 
[j  For  the  August  meteors  come  pouring  down 
[jupon  our  earth  almost  from  above,  insomuch 
;|  that  the  radiant  point  on  the  heavens  whence 
the  shower  seems  to  proceed  is  not  very  far 
I  from  the  North  Pole;  whereas  the  November 
||  meteors  meet  the  earth  almost  full  front,  as  a 
)\  rain-storm  blown  by  a  head-wind  drifts  in  the 
I  face  of  the  traveller.  Thus  the  depth  of  the 
[I  August  system  has  been  estimated  at  three 
!  millions  of  miles  ;  and  this  depth  seems  tolera- 
l]  bly  uniform,  so  that  along  the  whole  of  that 
I  enormous  range  (to  be  counted,  as  we  have 
I  said,  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles),  through 

I  which  the  August  ring  extends,  the  system 

II  has  a  depth  exceeding  some  four  hundred 
j  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
I  live. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  weight  of 
I  the  August  system,  vast  as  are  its  dimensions, 
I  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  many  a  hill  upon 
|  the  earth's  surface.    For  the  weight  of  the 
[\  separate  falling  stars  of  the  system  has  been 
determined  (by  one  of  the  wondrously  subtle 
[j  applications  of  modern  scientific  processes)  to 
be  but  a  few  ounces  at  the  outside;  and  even 
during  the  mostsplended  exhibition  of  falling 
i  stars  the  bodies  which  seem  to  crowd  our 
skies  are  many  miles  apart,  while  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  thousands  of  miles  sepa- 
I  rate  the  successively  appearing  meteors.  In- 
I  deed,  it  was  well  remarked  by  an  eminent 
I  member  of  the  Greenwich  corps  of  astrono- 
I  mers,  that  the  planets  tell  us  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  motions  that  they  are  swayed  by 
no  such  attractions  as  heavily  loaded  meteor- 
systems  would  exert.    "  The  weight  of  meteor- 
systems  must  be  estimated  by  pounds  and 
ounces,  not  by  tons,"  he  remarked. 

The  spectroscope  has  taught  us  something 
i  of  the  constitution  of  those  bodies,  though 
I  they  never  reach  the  earth's  surface.  Pro- 
fessor Herschel,  third  in  that  line  of  astrono- 
mers which  has  done  so  much  for  science,  has 
employed  an  August  night  or  two  in  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  August  meteors  are  made 
of.  With  a  spectroscope  of  ingenious  device 
constructed  by  Mr.  .Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the. light  of  these 
Swiftly  moving  bodies,  Professor  Herschel 
was  successful  in  analyzing  seventeen  meteors. 
The  most  interesting  of  his  results  is  his  dis- 
covery that  the  yellow  light  of  the  Angus! 
meteors  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  metal 
sodium  in  combustion.  This  metal  has  b 
very  striking  and   characteristic  sped  rum, 


consisting  of  two  bright  orange-3-ellow  lines 
very  close  together  ;  and  this  double  line  wa3 
unmistakably  recognized  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  August  meteors.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
observer,  "  their  condition"  (when  rendered 
visible  to  us  by  their  combustion)  "  is  exactly 
that  of  a  flame  of  gas  in  a  Bunsen'a  burner,  free- 
ly charged  with  the  vapor  of  burning  sodium  ; 
or  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  newly  trimmed, 
and  largely  dosed  with  a  supply  of  moistened 
salt." 

It  is  strange  to  consider  what  becomes  of 
all  the  sodium  thus  dispersed  throughout 
the'upper  regions  of  air.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  form  or  other — mixed  or 
in  combination — it  reaches  the  earth.  The 
very  air  we  breathe  must  at  all  times  contain, 
in  however  minute  a  proportion,  the  cosmical 
dust  thus  brought  to  us  from  out  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  Nay,  for  aught  we  know, 
purposes  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
economy  of  our  earth,  and  largely  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  creatures  which  subsist 
upon  its  surface,  may  be  subserved  by  this 
continual  down-pour  of  meteoric-matter.  We 
know  already  that  the  different  meteor-sys- 
tems are  differently  constituted.  For  in- 
stance, the  white  November  stars  are  much 
less  rich  in  sodium  than  the  yellow  August 
ones.  Each  system,  doubtless,  has  its  special 
constitution,  and  thus  the  air  we  breathe  is 
continually  being  dosed  with  different  forms 
of  metalic  dust. — now  one  metal,  now  another, 
being  added,  with  results  in  which,  did  we 
but  know  it,  we  are  doubtless  largely  interested. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  deleterious  results  do 
not  occasionally  flow  from  an  overdose  of 
some  of  the  elements  contained  in  meteors. 
It  might  be  plausibly  maintained,  on  evi- 
dences drawn  from  known  facts  and  dates, 
that  occasionally  a  meteoric  system  has 
brought  plague  and  pestilence  with  it.  The 
"  sweating  sickness"  even  has  been  associated 
(though  we  admit,  not  very  satisfactorily) 
with  the  33-year  returns  of  great  displays  of 
November  shooting  stars.  Without  insisting 
011  such  hypotheses  as  these,  which  scarcely 
rest  on  stronger  evidence  than  the  notion  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  brought  about  by 
an  unusually  hea  vy  downfall  of  sodium-laden 
(that  is,  salt-laden)  meteors,  we  may  content 
ourselves  by  pointing  out  that  the  labors  of 
eminent  chemists  have  shown  that  the  air  is 
actually  loaded  at  times  with  precisely  such 
forms  of  metallic  dust  as  the  theories  ot  as- 
tronomers respecting  meteors  would  lead  us  to 
look  for. 

A  person  has  often  been  startled  from  a 
pleasant  dream  of  self-deception  by  the  words 
of  an  angry  acquaintance.  The  angry  man 
may  wish  his  words  unsaid  the  next  hour,  but 
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they  are  past  recall.  The  wisest  course  is  to 
take  home  this  lesson  with  meekness. 


ITEMS. 

A  dispatch  from  Florence,  9th  mo.  27th,  says 
Mount  Etna  is  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption.  Streams 
of  lava  are  pouring  from  the  crater  in  Valdue. 

The  King  of  Portugal  has  contradicted  the  rumor 
of  his  candidacy  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  says 
he  was  born  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  will  die  a  na- 
tive of  that  country. 

A  Suez  despatch  announces  that  the  barrier 
against  the  passage  of  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lake  has 
been  removed,  and  that  M.  Lesseps  has  passed 
through  the  canal  in  a  steamer  from  Port  Said  to 
Suez  in  fifteen  hours. 

The  disappearance  of  the  star  Tau  Coronse  has  ex- 
cited considerable  discussion  on  the  point  whether 
this  heavenly  body  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  or 
by  increasing  its  distance  from  the  earth  has  only 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  terrestrial  observers. 
On  the  latter  point,  it  is  stated  that  recent  calcula- 
tions show  the  Sun  and  the  star  Sirius  are  reced- 
ing from  each  other  at  the  rate  of  29.4  miles  per 
second,  and  it  is  asserted  that  this  famous  star  will 
gradually  become  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  will 
eventually  entirely  vanish  from  human  sight,  un- 
less the  power  in  the  lenses  o  telescopes  in  time 
will  have  been  so  greatly  increased  that  astrono- 
mers will  be  able  to  investigate  more  minutely  into 
the  now  distant  and  invisible  stellar  systems. 

Sir  John  Franklin. — The  Arctic  explorer,  Dr. 
Chas.  F.  Hall,  with  his  Esquimaux  companions, 
Ebierning  and  Tookooleto  and  their  daughters,  ar- 
rived at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  26th,  having 
sailed  on  the  ship  Ansel  Gibbs,  from  Repulse  Bay 
on  August  23d.  Three  men,  members  of  the  expe- 
dition, arrived  on  the  same  day  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  board  the  whaling  schooner  Cornelia.  Dr. 
Hall,  who  is  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  Arctic  research  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  has  conducted  several  expeditions  by  boat  and 
dog-sledge  journeys  from  the  remotest  points  ac- 
cessible to  whalers.  He  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  Esquimaux  family  mentioned  above,  who  act  as 
interpreters  to  communicate  with  the  natives,  and  in 
this  way  has  heretofore  obtained  valuable  informa- 
tion and  many  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Dr.  Hall  now  brings  other  articles  belonging  to 
the  Franklin  expedition,  including  spoons  and  a 
chronometer  box.  which  were  found  on  King  Wil- 
liam's land.  The  skeletons  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  and  the  remains  of  the  boats 
were  also  discovered.  These  relics  were  in  all 
probability  found  near  the  spot  where  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  were  deserted  and  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  papers  discovered  by  Captain  McCliutock  in 
the  Cairn.  Dr.  Hall  reports  that  he  met  with  a 
native  who  gave  an  account  of  the  desertion  of  the 
ships,  which  were  stove  in.  The  crews  took  to  the 
boats  and  went  ashore,  where  their  provisions  be- 
coming exhausted  they  perished  from  starvation. 
This  information  is  interesting  only  as  coming  from 
an  eye-witness,  as  the  above  facts  are  given  in  the 
McCliutock  documents.  From  these  authentic 
papers  it  is  known  that  105  men,  under  command 
of  Captain  F.  R.  M.  Crozier  and  Captain  James  Fitz 
James,  on  May  26th,  1848,  started  to  reach  Back's 
Fish  river.  Dr.  Hall  reports  that  he  met  with  an  Es- 
quimaux, who  asserts  that  no  member  of  the  Crozier 
party  ever  reached  Montreal  island,  but  that  all 


perished  from  starvation.  The  schooner  Cornelhil 
brings  an  anchor  found  at  the  extreme  north.  |j! 
marked  E.  S.  1776,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  t(  jjl 
early  explorers.  A  full  report  of  the  last  expedition  tel  l 
Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  who  furnished  a  HI 
large  share  of  the  funds,  will  be  published. — Phila-l  I 
delphia  Ledger. 

Niagara  Falls,  it  is  well  known  to  geologists  j 
and  other  accurate  observers,  are  slowly  wearing||| 
away.    In  fact,  the  channel  of  the  Niagara  river  has!  I, 
been  cut  out  of  the  rocks  back  from  Lake  Ontario,  j 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  process  is| 
still  going  on,  in  some  years  more  perceptibly  thanjl 
in  others.    The  changed  appearance  of  the  Falls  is  hi 
now  the  subject  of  general  remark.    The  Horse  | 
Shoe,  it  is  stated,  has  evidently  given  way  some^i 
thirty  feet  to  that  part  of  the  cone  where  the  "greens 
water"  is  seen,  so  that  the  horse-shoe  appearanceli 
is  metamorphosed  to  that  of  a  triangular  shape.    It  ii 
is  estimated  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons*} 
of  rock  must  have  fallen  in  on  the  Horse  Shoe  alone,  ,j  > 
and  old  frequenters  of  Niagara  are  placing  land--| 
marks  to  notice  the  recession  that  may  take  place  if 
before  another  year.    The  American  Falls,  it  is  as-Jfl 
serted,  has  evidently  given  way  at  points  to  a  con-  jja 
siderable  extent.    The  present  recession,  it  is  be- II 
lieved,  is  probably  the  greatest  ever  witnessed  by$! 
any  one  generation.    The  heavy  ice  fields  which  { 
pass  over  in  the  spring,  the  strong  currents,  and  n 
the  ceaseless  wear  and  tear  of  the  cataract,  it  is  very  <r 
certain,  must  inevitably  wear  heavily  away  the  Mi 
rocky  crest  of  the  Falls. — Exchange  Paper. 

Father  Secchi  has  added  a  discovery  to  the  many  |, 
he  has  already  made  in  the  ever-widening  world  S  i 
of  stars.    He  has  turned  that  most  wonderful  and  Ml 
simple  of  all  instruments,  the  spectroscope,  to  the  I 
variable  Star  R  in  Gemini,  and  he  has  found  it  all  \ 
ablaze  !    We  well  remember  the  thrilling  sensation  h 
which  was  caused  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  star  41 
in*  Corona  in  1866,  which  shone  with  the  lustre  of  a  t 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  gradually  disap-  1] 
peared  in  the  formless  void,  though  still  remaining.  \, 
as  an  object  of  telescopic  research.    The  variable  'H 
star  in  Gemini  to  which  we  now  refer  attained  its  <B 
maximum  brightness  in  February  last,  and  has  J 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  spectroscopic  examina-  JJ 
tion  by  Father  Secchi,  one  of  the  unwearied  inves-  -I 
tigators  of  celestial  phenomena.    He  found  its  spec-  -1 
trum  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  star  in  Corona.  J 
It  shows  a  brilliant  hydrogen  ray,  and  as  near  as  j 
terrestrial  observation  can  determine  presents  the  m 
awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  a  world  on  fire  !    It  has  1 
taken  many  years  for  the  light  of  that  burning  star  to  j 
reach  our  mortal  vision  ;  perhaps  even  now  yonder  f 
sparkling  sun  flaming  up  among  the  stars  has  passed 
into  a  new  form  of  material  existence,  and  its  de- 
pendent worlds  have  been  dissolved  in  vapor.  Many 
years  must  pass  before  even  on  the  swift  wings  of 
light  the  tidings  will  be  borne  to  us ;  for  many 
years  still  shining  among  its  peers  will  the  star  be 
seen  by  mortal  eyes  even  when  the  fiat  of  Almighty 
Power  has  blotted  it  out  forever.    R  in  Gemini  is 
not  the  only  fire  whose  mighty  blaze  we  have  to 
watch.    The  physicists  have  been  busy  with  the  two 
comets  of  1868,  called  Brorson's  and  Winnecke's, 
and  found  them  to  be  masses  of  burning  carbon  of 
extreme  tenuity.    Winnecke's  comet  still  faintly 
burns  in  the  northwestern  evening  sky.    Now,  too, 
we  can  account  for  the  great  star  of  1572,  which 
suddenly  shone  forth  in  Cassiopeta  with  a  bright- 
ness which  made  it  visible  at  noonday ;  now  we  com- 
prehend the  lesser  light  of  Corona,  and  watch  with 
intensified  interest  the  fire  which  every  night  is  re- 
vealed to  our  observation — Providence  Journal* 
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STRENGTH,   AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 
(Concluded  from  page  499.) 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  re- 
brm  is  made  in  this  concern,  as  matters  stand, 
nust  be  made  by  the  individual  worker  for 
dmself,  for  his  own  preservation,  and  without 
vaiting  for  his  guild  or  profession  to  move 
pgether  and  with  him.    If  the  farmer  finds 
hat  he  is  working  beyond  his  strength,  that 
Le  is  losing  flesh  and  appetite  in  consequence, 
ind  getting  rheumatic  and  stiff,  he  must  plan 
lis  work  so  as  to  do  less.   He  must  not  "  dung 
|ut"  so  much  corn-land  that  he  must  work  at 
covering'1  an  hour  after  sunset :  he  must  not 
ut  down  so  much  grass  in  the  forenoon  that 
e  cannot  get  it  all  cocked  up  before  eight 
'clock  in  the  evening.   "But  the  work  must 
it  \e  done!"  he  exclaims.    Well,  perhaps  it 
lust,  but  he  must  not  do  it.    He  must  not 
o  it — first,  because  if  he  does,  he  will  lose 
lore  than  he  gains,  not  for  this  year  alone, 
ut  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life;  and,  secondly, 
ecause  his  doing  it  will  take  from  him,  or 
3nd  to  take  from  him,  with  his  health,  that 
isceptibility  of  enjoyment  which  alone  makes 
9J  ;fe  desirable.   If  he  cannot  do  it  without  such 
|tlj  xcessivc  exertion,  we  repeat,  he  must  not  do 
,  at  all.    He  has  no  right  to  make  others  do 
, — do  it  to  the  same  excess  :  no  right  to  make 
lose  do  it,  even  if  they  are  willing  to  do  it — 

oung  hired   men  or  his  hoys — who  do  not 

now  what  an  evil  doing  too  much  is.  Be  it 
bscrvod,  we  do  not  bid  the  farmer  do  less 


than  he  really  will  if  he  goes  forward  and 
overworks  as  specified  :  we  ask  him  rather  so 
to  manage  as  to  do  more  and  be  richer  in  the 
long  run.  This  excessive  overwork  can,  in 
the  larger  part,  be  obviated  by  careful  ad- 
justments of  labor,  prudent  foresight,  and  a 
determination  not  to  do  at  all  hazards  more 
than  the  strength  will  allow.  It  is  of  course 
a  bitter  thing,  when  labor  presses  and  the 
fruits  of  the  year's  toil  seem  hanging  upon  the 
work  in  advance,  not  to  go  forward  and  do 
it  at  whatever  certainty  of  exhaustion  and 
risk  of  serious  bodily  damage.  But  even  in 
such  extreme  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  ulti- 
mate advantage  will  be  with  him  who  stays 
his  hand  and  saves  his  health. 

These  views  apply  to  workers  in  all  depart- 
ments of  labor — to  masons,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, ship-builders;  to  school-teachers,  doe- 
tors,  lawyers,  ministers,  students  and  profes- 
sional men  of  all  grades.  Laborers  in  these 
departments,  in  so  far  as  they  are  independ- 
ent, may,  as  just  suggested,  by  the  exercise  of 
determination  and  resolute  purpose  and  lore- 
cast,  regulate  their  duties  to  their  capacities. 
They  can  refuse  to  undertake  to  do  more  ih:m 
their  health  will  allow — a  measure  w  hi  eh  they 
can  all  learn  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  hy 
a  little  observation.  In  so  far  as  they  are  in 
a  state. of  subordination  or  dependency,  thev 
can  stnl  reach  the  same  (Mid  by  express  stipu- 
lation at  the  outset  for  days  of  respite,  or  the 
remission  of  an  hour  each  day,  or  exemption 
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from  the  hardest  parts  of  the  work  with  cor- 
respondent reduction  in  pay.  The  lawyer 
can  say  to  his  client,  "  I  cannot  undertake 
your  case:  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  safely  at- 
tempt to  carry.  I  regret  it,  but  it  cannot  be 
otherwise." 

The  school-teacher  who  finds  his  labor  too 
arduous,  if  engaged  in  ordinary  country  dis- 
trict service,  may  arrange  with  the  agent  or 
the  committee  to  drop  one  day  of  duty  from 
the  week,  the  deficiency  being  made  good  by 
an  extra  week  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  regu- 
lar school  term.  If  in  the  service  of  city 
schools,  he  may  still  be  able  to  secure  remis- 
sion by  suitable  representations  at  headquar- 
ters, by  having  the  daily  session  close  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  or  by  engaging  an  assistant 
himself  for  a  fraction  of  the  day — a  thing  that 
can  easily  be  done  in  cities.  The  student  who, 
by  reason  of  a  "  poor  fit"  or  necessary  absence 
from  the  school  or  college,  finds  he  cannot 
keep  up  with  all  his  classes  without  straining 
his  eyes  or  impairing  his  digestion  with  over- 
study,  should  by  all  means  drop  one  study,  or 
more  if  necessary,  or  fall  back  a  year,  rather 
than  work  on.  The  professional  writer,  also, 
having  once  learned  how  long  he  can  hold  the 
pen  daily  without  detriment,  should  bind  him- 
self never  to  overrun  this  time,  however  urgent 
be  the  press  of  thought  at  its  expiration,  and 
however  fresh  and  vigorous  he  may  feel,  as  he 
should  feel  to  the  last,  in  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  composition.  Every  minute  he  works 
beyond  this  time  tires  him  more  than  every 
hour  before,  and  makes  cuts  and  gashes  in  his 
constitution  that  days  of  rest  will  hardly  make 
whole. 

The  housewife  has  equal  need  with  any  of 
the  forementioned  to  learn  the  great  lesson 
how  much  she  can  do,  and  to  cultivate  the 
resolution  to  do  no  more.  When  she  has  done 
all  she  safely  can  without  running  the  risk  of 
over-exhaustion,  then,  however  dusty  the  par- 
lor carpet  may  be,  however  soiled  the  paint 
of  the  dining-room,  however  tumbled  up  the 
wardrobe,  however  big  a  mess  of  fat  is  wait- 
ing to  be  tryed  out,  however  much  her  dresses 
need  fixing  and  her  oldfashioned  bonnet  re- 
vamping, let  her  have  the  courage  to  let  these 
all  have  the  go-by  until  she  can  rally  strength 
or  can  hire  help  to  do  them  without  the  risk 
of  getting  sick.  This  is  indeed  a  bitter  pre- 
scription, but  it  is  wholesome.  Sickness  in  a 
family  is  worse  than  dust  or  stain  or  disorder, 
and  considerable  deprivation  of  comfort  even, 
for  it  involves  all  these,  and  a  good  deal  more 
that  is  disagref  aVe  and  painful. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  on  with  further 
detail  as  to  the  modes  in  which  respite  from 
overwork  may  be  secured,  or  the  parties  who 
should  make  effort  to  secure  it.  In  each  de- 
partment of  labor  those  will  see  clearest  and 


know  best  how  this  thing  can  be  done  who  do 
business  in  that  department.    We  seek  only 
to  impress  the  necessity  and  duty  as  deeply  j 
as  possible  on  the  mind  of  every  worker  of  | 
his  carrying  a  constant  thought  and  sleepless  j 
vigilance  against  this  encroaching  and  des-  | 
tructive  habit,  that  is  laying  low  so  many  of 
our  best  laborers  in  all  the  fields  of  industry. 
The  temptation  to  over-do  is  exceeding  strong 
on  various  accounts.    Work  has  its  own  pe-  <  j 
culiar  exhilaration  and  excitement,  which  i 
tend  to  carry  whoever  engages  in  it  beyond  ij 
his  actual  available  strength,  feeding  on  brain  H 
and  muscle  and  nerve  to  sustain  the  flame. 
The  worker  cannot  stop,  or  feels  that  he  can-  j 
not.    When  his  physicians  expostulated  with  j 
Sir  Walter  Scott  for  working  on  thus  to  sure  i 
destruction,  he  replied,  "  You  talk  as  if  Mol-  ■ 
ly  were  to  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and  should  I 
say,  'There,  don't  boil.'"    He  had  kindled  I 
such  a  fever  of  irritability  and  morbid  excite- 1 
ment  in  his  brain  by  overtaxing  it  that  rest  I 
became  impossible — impossible  with  the  mor-  w 
al  force  brought  to  bear  to  secure  it.    Then,  | 
again,  the  worker  in  any  department  has  a  If 
pride  not  to  fall  behind  :  he  is  ashamed  to  | 
confess  himself  unequal  to  his  fellows,  and  in  & 
many  cases  lays  down  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  | 
his  pride.    Further,  the  consequences  of  over-  | 
exertion  are  not  generally  immediate,  at  least  i 
not  immediate  in  their  worst  forms ;  and  ac-  i 
cordingly  there  is  almost  always  a  hope  se-  I 
cretly  cherished  of  eluding  them,  of  stopping  | 
in  time  to  rescue  the  constitution  from  wreck  « 
and  health  from  complete  foundering — a  hope  If 
in  too  many  instances  delusive  and  bitterly  | 
disappointed.  j 
Worst  of  all,  from  miscalculations,  from  « 
attempting  to  carry  the  burden  of  a  family  { 
with  its  multifarious  expenses  and  toils,  when  | 
neither  financial  nor  hygienic  considerations  J 
would  allow,  multitudes  put  themselves  in  al 
position  where  respite  seems,  and  probably  >[ 
is,  out  of  the  question.    They  must  work  on  || 
or  see  their  families  beggars,  and  they  will  work  ij 
to  death  rather  than  submit  to  live  and  see  j 
that.    This  is  doubtless  the  productive  spring  ;( 
of  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  overwork  I 
pushed  to  the  extremes  that  kill.    There  is  i  : 
no  remedy  or  preventive  for  such  cases  other  I 
than  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  and  | 
public  habit  intolerant  of  invalid  and  sub-lp 
stantially  pauper  marriages.    So  long  as  men 
will  marry  with   only  a  slender   stock  oft  } 
health,  and  with  no  property  laid  up  against 
a  possible  day  of  want,  so  long  will  there  be'j 
some,  and  many,  compelled  to  work  when  i 
they  are  not  able  to  work,  and  killed  at  length- 1 
for  lack  of  the  rest  they  are  not  able  ton 
take. 

Casting  out  of  the  account  examples  of  the  I 
last-mentioned  class,  with  perhaps  some  others  J 
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of  measurably  correspondent  urgency,  there 
remains  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  over- 
work which  can  be  prevented  by  resolution 
or  obviated  by  discretion  and  forethought. 
As  implied  in  a  preceeding  paragraph,  there 
must  be  some  settled  principles  of  procedure 
upon  which  to  base  corrective  action.  And 
in  the  first  place,  it  will  not  answer  to  trust 
to  sensations  alone.  .  .  .  When  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  three  hours  of  steady,  rapid 
writing  produc.es  a  greater  destruction  of 
nerve  tissues  than  ten  hours  of  hard  mechani- 
cal labor,  and  this  fact  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  public  press  and  even  in  the  common- 
school  physiologies,  there  is  no  adequate  ex- 
cuse for  a  man  who  will  go  on  and  commit 
suicide  by  writing  sermons  or  magazine  arti- 
cles, or  working  up  a  law-case,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  hours  a  day.  Very  few  men  indeed,  who 
work  with  rapidity,  can  be  justified  in  labor- 
ing more  than  five  hours  a  day  at  any  ardu- 
ous intellectual  avocation. 

Men  who  are  tempted  to  overdo  must  work 
by  the  clock.  They  must  resolve  beforehaud, 
in  cool  blood,  and  when  not  wrought  upon  by 
temptation  to  set  the  bound  too  far,  that  they 
will  work  only  so  long,  and  then,  whether 
they  have  got  half  through,  whether  they 
have  got  half  so  much  done  as  they  expect- 
ed, they  will  stop.  Furthermore,  they  must 
resolve  and  determine,  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  most  serious  duty,  not  to  work  too  fast. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  cut  short  his  hours 
of  labor,  and  then  make  the  matter  worse  by 
working  with  greater  intensity  than  before. 
A  horse  may  be  driven  forty-five  miles  a  day 
for  a  month  together,  but  sixteen  miles  in  one 
hour  might  ruin  him  for  a  season,  if  not  for 
life.  Euler,  the  great  geometer,  in  his  young 
manhood,  once  drove  through  to  completion 
in  three  days  a  mathematical  calculation  for 
the  performance  of  which  his  brother  acade- 
micians demanded  four  months,  and  brought 
,on  by  it  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  made  him  two-thirds  blind  all  the  rest 
j  of  his  life.  Horace  Mann  attempted  to  carry 
I  on  his  own  shoulders  a  bankrupt  college  that 
[was  started  too  soon,  located  in  the  wrong 
place  and  paralyzed  by  the  opposition  or  in- 
difference of  a  surrounding  hostile  population  ; 
and  so,  after  doing  the  work  of  half  a  dozen 
men,  lay  down  just  after  a  college  commence- 
ment, and  died  of  sheer  exhaustion. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  things  can 
bo  done  only  by  tremendous  bursts  of  labor. 
The  brain-work  of  some  men,  especially  those 
(who  belong  to  the  class  of  geniuses,  would 
seem  to  be  done  somewhat  after  the  manner 
lof  that  powerful  engine  of  the  laboratory,  the 
ca/ortmo£or.    The  various  materials  are  slow- 
jly  aggregated  and  put  away  in  their  respec- 
tive receptacles,  the  process  going  on  hall'  un- 


consciously on  the  part  of  the  operator  ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  preparation  being  complete,  by 
some  slightest  touch,  the  contacts  are  closed, 
the  moment  of  combustion  comes,  and  straight- 
way gold,  silver,  iron,  stone,  and  all  refractory 
materials  are  fused,  mingled,  recast,  and  put 
forth  for  all  the  world  to  wonder  at  in  their 
new-created  forms;  which  done,  the  chemical 
engine  sinks  into  rust  and  inaction  for  months. 
Workers  of  this  style  must  be  suffered  to  do 
things  in  their  own  way.  But  average  peo- 
ple can  regulate  the  time,  manner  and  degree 
of  their  work,  and  still  do  their  work  well ; 
and  it  is  for  these  and  for  ourselves  that  our 
prescriptions  are  intended. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  sug- 
gestions are  not  offered  as  of  any  value  to 
those  individuals  who  are  not  liable  to  suffer 
from  overdoing,  of  whom  there  are  many  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  men  so  heavily 
organized,  who  think  so  slow  and  move  so 
slow,  that  the  day  at  its  greatest  length,  any- 
where below  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude, 
is  hardly  long  enough  for  them  to  get  tired  in. 
Others  there  are  of  such  muscular  force  and 
such  exhaustless  fund  of  vital  energy  that  no 
amount  of  labor  exhausts  them  :  they  "  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  tired  :"  they  can  work 
when  they  please,  and  as  long  as  they  please, 
and  poke  as  much  fun  as  they  please  at 
"rules"  for  judicious  working,  and  point  to 
their  own  impunity  for  justification  in  so  do- 
ing. 

Mr. Webster  never  was  done  with  his  praises 
of  the  two  or  three  hours  before  break- 
fast as  the  best  time  for  work,  when  the 
stomach  is  empty  and  the  head  clear.  Just 
as  if  ordinaiy  mortals  could  stand  it  to  write 
State  papers  and  work  up  law-suits  on  an 
empty  stomach  !  Mr.  Beecher  confesses  that 
when  he  has  any  important  labor  on  his  hands, 
his  appetite  all  leaves  him  ;  whereupon  he  seta 
into  the  work  and  finishes  it,  and  attends  to 
eating  afterwards.  He  can  do  this  without 
sensible  harm,  because  he  carries  such  a  pro- 
digious fund  of  reserved  physical  power  to 
draw  upon,  but  not  over  one  man  in  a  million 
could  find  such  a  course  anything  else  than 
speedy  suicide.  It  is  much  to  be  regn  I 
that  these  immense  men  do  not  understand 
their  own  case  and  the  case  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals better  than  to  make  public  statement  and 
reccomcndalion  of  their  working  habit-  M 
suitable  for  imitation  by  the  million.  Still 
others  there  are,  and  a  greater  numb*  r.  who 
arc  born  lazy.  They  a;  J  natural  shirks. 
Not  only  overdoing,  but  doing  a;  all,  i-  a. 
violence  to  their  feelings,  if  nol  their  very  or- 
gaiiMKition.  These  persons  are  certainly  n  >t 
happily  constituted,  but   the  eu,>d  U980<  I 

with  their  evil  is  that  they  no  nol  wear  out 
fast:  they  accomplish  only  a  little  in  a  year, 
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but  they  generally  live  a  good  many  years, 
and  repeat  that  little  many  times. 

But  there  are,  as  compared  with  all  these, 
a  very  great  number  of  persons  of  limited 
strength,  of  inherited  feebleness  of  constitu- 
tion, of  nervous  irritability,  of  quick  sensi- 
bilities, who  get  interested  or  totally  absorbed 
in  whatever  they  do,  to  whom,  with  multitudes 
more  that  need  not  be  specified,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  very  first  importance  to  ascer- 
tain, by  careful  observation  of  themselves  and 
exact  estimate  of  their  work  from  day  to  day, 
precisely  how  much  they  can  do,  and  to  estab- 
lish certain  fixed  bounds  beyond  which  they 
will  not  pass  under  the  pressure  of  however 
great  temptation.  There  are  multitudes  whose 
very  life  depends  upon  the  formation  of  such 
habits ;  and  larger  multitudes  the  continua- 
tion of  whose  usefulness  and  happiness  is  di- 
rectly contingent  thereupon.  To  the  far 
larger  proportion  of  all  workers  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  that  the  impression  and 
conviction  be  firmly  set  upon  and  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  to  get  tired  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  get  sick.  Exhaustion  is  sickness — a 
sickness  all  over — and  is  to  be  deprecated  and 
avoided  as  zealously  as  any  other  sickness. 

As  of  workers,  so  of  overworkers,  there  are 
two  general  classes — those  of  the  hand  and 
those  of  the  head  ;  both  of  which  grand  divi- 
sions pass  into  each  other  by  quite  insensible 
gradations,  but  which  may,  without  great  im- 
propriety, be  regarded  as  substantially  de- 
fined one  from  the  other.  The  definition  is 
practically  important,  since  both  the  precau- 
tions and  the  remedies  adapted  to  each  are 
substantially  different.  The  handworker  who 
has  exerted  himself  too  much  has  compara- 
tively little  else  to  do  than  to  rest,  unless  he 
has  brought  on  positive  sickness,  in  which 
case  he  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and  therefore  out  of  ours.  The  exhaustion 
of  mere  physical  toil  takes  on  recuperation 
with  comparative  readiness,  unless  it  is  so 
profound  as  to  effect  some  of  the  great  vital 
functions,  as  digestion,  etc.  The  healthy 
teamster,  or  wood-chopper,  or  stevedore,  or 
stone-cutter,  or  carpenter,  can  hardly  get  so 
tired  that  a  day's  rest,  with  the  night's  sleep 
on  both  sides  of  it,  will  not  make  him  "  feel 
as  good  as  new."  He  should  remember  two 
things,  however :  first,  that  after  a  day  of 
prodigious  and  excessive  labor  he  never  will 
be  as  good  as  new.  The  crack  such  a  day's 
work  makes  in  the  constitution  can  no  more 
be  mended  than  a  crack  in  a  glass  globe  can 
be  patched  up  good  as  new.  Every  time 
such  a  day's  toil  is  repeated  the  seam  opens  a 
longer  cleft.  He  does  not  know  it — he  can- 
not realize  it :  he  has  no  nice  habit  of  analyz- 
ing sensations  and  marking  the  toning-down 
of  his  vital  processes.    But  he  will  find  that 


Nature  will  keep  the  tally,  and  make  a  deep,  j 

er  and  deeper  scratch  each  time  into  th<  j 

crystal  and  brittle  receptacles  of  his  life! 

Sit  down  by  a  parcel  of  decrepit,  used-ujjj 

workers  and  listen.    This  drayman  broughl 

on  the  rheumatism  that  has  warped  him  ujjj:: 

like  a  cedar  shingle  by  "  carting  a  doubhj] 

day's  work  of  flour  from  the  ship  Ceres.'jj 

That  blacksmith  never  had  a  well  day  "  afteJj 

he  stayed  up  all  night  and  tired  a  pair  of  cart II 

wheels  that  were  to  go  to  Boston  next  day/ 

This  farmer  "  melted  himself  mowing,  th«| 

third  day  running,  in  the  sun."    This  house  i 

wife  never   has   "digested   a  mouthful  o:!j 

victuals  in  any  comfort  since  she  wove  hei| 

great  parlor  carpet  in  nine  days."    That  ond[ 

brought  on  bleeding  at  the  lungs  "  making  j 

forty-two  cheese  in  the  hottest  summer  eveil; 

known."    No,  they  don't  get  over  it.  Theyf 

never  will.    This  is  a  truth  that  every  work- jj| 

er  is  profoundly  interested  to  know  and  re-1 

alize  to  the  full,  and  shape  his  practice  andli 

form  his  settled  habits  by. 

Secondly,  the  worker  who  has  greatly  over-i 

done  at  any  sort  of  labor  should  remembei  t 

that  at  precisely  that  sort  of  labor  he  will  betf) 

for  a  long  time  least  in  condition  to  engage.! 

The  man  who  has  brought  on  an  attack  off 

sciatic  rheumatism  by  walking  forty-seven ii 

miles  in  a  day,  and  has  "got  over  it,"  will  bell 

more  likely  to  bring  it  on,  worse  than  before,!! 

by  twenty -five  miles  a  day  than  by  the  equiva-| 

lent  of  that  amount  of  work  at  threshingiS 

grain  or  planing  boards  or  hewing  logs.  Thef! 

ship-carpenter  who  has  wrenched  his  backji 

laying  the  keel  of  a  vessel  wiil  find  for  a  great | 

while  that  he  cannot  lay  so  strong  a  hold  asJI 

before  upon  the  heavy  bulks  of  timber — thatj 

he  can  do  "  as  much  again"  at  walking  or|] 

heavy  hammering,  or  almost  anything  else|l 

than  the  old  work.    This  law  holds  almosti 

universally,  and  is  of  obvious  practical  im-J 

portance  to  be  borne  in  mind.  ; 
 . 

Of  all  the  beautiful  things  in  this  world,! 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  undying  j 
affection  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother  and  ji 
sister  ;  of  friends  who  have  been  friends  froraJ 
childhood  to  manhood;  of  those  who  through1  j 
long  years  of  prosperity  and  disaster  still  j 
work  together,  go  on  together,  pursue  the] 
same  aim,  live  the  same  life.  This  unsetish  ji 
love  is  a  germ  of  the.  love  of  God,  and  leads  j 
upward  to  the  good  and  the  true.  It  is  com-il 
fort,  it  is  joy,  it  is  heaven. 

When  parents  learn  that  God  intended  in-| 
telligent  beings  for  something  beside  fi  ivoli- 1 
ties — when  they  realize  that  the  "  chief  good  ; 
here  below"  is  the  study  of  that  God' in  his  . 
works,  and  the  application  of^such  knowl-Mj 
edge  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- beings—  I 
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and  when,  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  these  things,  they  so  educate  their  children 
that  they  will  become  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, then  will  frivolity  have  an  end.  How 
long  must  we  wait? 

For  Frieuds'  Tntelligoncer. 
OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Believing  that  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  Salem,  was  a  very  favored 
season,  I  thought  a  few  sketches  concerning 
it  might  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable, 
to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer. 

Select  meeting  opened  on  Seventh-day,  and 
the  day  following  (First  day)  there  were  two 
meetings  for  public  worship,  which  were  in- 
teresting opportunities. 

On  Second-day,  the  30th  of  Eighth  month, 
the  meeting  for  business  opened,  and  con- 
tinued by  adjournments  until  the  2d  of  Ninth 
month,  inclusive.  Epistles  were  received  from 
all  other  meetings  with  which  it  is  in  corres- 
pondence, which  were  read,  much  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  hearers.  Though  the  an- 
swers as  brought  up  from  subordinate  meet- 
ings gave  evidence  of  much  weakness,  yet 
I  remarked  one  encouraging  feature,  that 
there  was  unity  throughout  our  entire  bor- 
ders. 

The  Indian  concern  came  up  at  different 
times,  upon  which  there  was  interest  of  feeling 
expressed,  and  a  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  was  appointed,  to  have  oversight  of 

I  the  subject,  during  the  recess  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  coming  year.  In  connection 
with  this  I  may  add  that  Franklin  Haines 
md  Joseph  Powell,  being  on  their  return  from 

I I  visit  to  the  Indians,  a  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed one  afternoon  for  them  to  talk  upon  the 
subject,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  information  elicited  concerning  the  agen- 
cies and  the  Indians  under  their  charge. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Ministers 
jVom    other  Yearly    Meetings, — viz.:  Ann 
backer,   from    Indiana ;    Edmund  Willets, 
'rom  Long  Island;  and  Ann  Sin gley,  Susan 
Williams,  Henry  Ridgway  and  Amos  Jones, 
»f  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  bore 
I  imple  testimony  to  the  universality  of  the 
I  jrace  of  God,  and  its  power  to  overcome  all 

!>  vil  if  proper  obedience  is  yielded  to  its  teach* 
ngs.  Their  labors  of  Gospel  love  will  not 
[oon  be  forgotten.  There  were  also  many 
tliers  in  attendance  from  a  distance,  some 
(nth  certificates  and  some  without,  whose 
Presence  and  company  were  truly  acceptable 
nd  encouraging. 

in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  sev- 
ral  appointed  evening  meetings  during  (lu 
;eek.  Being  too  far  away,  J  was  deprived 
f? attending  any  of  them,  but  doubt  not  they 
rere  refreshing  seasons,  as  the  Master  is  at  all 


times  ready  to  own  the  labors  of  his  devoted 
children. 

10th  mo.  1,  1869.  Exos  Heacock. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  A  PERFECT  MANHOOD. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  B EEC  HER. 

A  perfect  manhood  will  require  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
human  mind  and  body,  as  God  has  already 
made  them.  And  so  a  perfect  character  is 
predetermined,  in  some  sense.  Nothing  is 
superfluous  in  man  ;  no  part  too  much  ;  noth- 
ing too  little  ;  no  appetite  is  fixed  in  our  con- 
stitution but  is  useful;  no  passion  that  is 
superfluous;  no  force,  faculty,  or  function 
that  is  not  indispensable;  the  body  itself  is 
sacred  ;  whatever  a  man  may  have,  it  is  to  be 
cherished  and  to  be  honored.  The  great 
ground  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  from  which 
have  sprung  such  an  affinity  of  mischiefs  in 
their  misrule,  are,  nevertheless,  indispensable 
conditions  of  power,  and  of  power  in  the  high 
range,  too.  The  social  affections,  the  whole 
intellectual  department,  artistic  and  aesthetic, 
the  faculties,  the  moral  and  spiritual  senti- 
ments, all  these,  and  each  in  its  rank  and  de- 
gree, are  component  elements  of  true  Chris- 
tian manhood.  Christianity  is  not  designed 
to  eliminate  faculty  or  power,  but  to  give 
them  inspection  and  power  and  training — to 
make  more  of  them,  not  less.  For  self-denial 
itself,  which  is  commanded,  is  but  an  interior 
discipline,  by  which  the  higher  faculties  keep 
under  the  lower.  Our  business  is  not  to  less- 
en, but  to  regulate  ;  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
educate  and  control  everything  that  it  pleas*  d 
God  to  give  us.  There  is  to  be  no  such  8  - 
thetic  notion  as  shall  attempt  to  throw  out  of 
use  any  part  of  man's  nature,  as  if  he  would 
be  better  without  it  than  with  it.  There  may 
be  a  necessity  to  oblige  some  part  of  onr  na- 
ture to  express  itself  less  generously,  less  free- 
ly. A  man  may  be  enforced  to  limit  his  pride, 
but  no  man  should  destroy  his  pride.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  a  man  to  break  down  Rome- 
what  the  mountain  (if  his  firmness,  or  obsti- 
nacy rather,  but  no  man  is  good  for  anything 
who  has  not  some  obstinacy  in  hi  in  to  use 
upon  occasion.  It  may  be  neeosarv  tor  a 
man  to  restrict  vanity,  but  a  man  who  doet 
not  love  praise  is  not  a  full  man.  livery  part 
is  indispensable.  Every  part  must  eome.  how- 
ever, under  education,  must  be  eo -ordinate, 
must  be  kept,  under,  regulated,  modified,  in 
order  that  manhood  may  have  infinity,  var'.e- 
tv,  iweetness,  power,  endurance,  beauty. 
This,  then,  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  manho<  1 
— the  development  of  man's  whole  nature, 

and  the  training  of  every  pail  into  subordi- 
nation and  harmony,  the  identifying  of  every 
part,  and  of  the  whole,  with  u  hatevftf  hi  8W«  :. 
genial  anil  beautiful.     A   true  man  alter 
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Christ  will  be  the  most  noble,  beautiful  thing 
upon  earth;  the  freest  and  most  joyous;  the 
most  fruitful  in  all  goodness.  There  is  no 
picture  that  was  ever  painted,  no  work  of  art 
ever  conceived,  one-half  so  beautiful  as  is  the 
life  of  a  man  thoroughly  developed  upon  the 
pattern  of  Christ  Jesus.  As  to  live  well  for 
the  life  to  come  is  the  surest  way  of  living 
well  for  this  world,  so,  to  live  rightly  for  this 
world  is  the  surest  way  of  living  well  for  the 
life  to  come.  We  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  this  world  such  that  things  next 
to  us  must  receive  attention,  must  excite 
thought.  He  that  goes  away  from  this  ma- 
terial life  mistakes  entirely  this  divine,  Provi- 
dential arrangement.  Some  men  try  to  be 
Christians  by  a  morality  which  has  in  it  sim- 
ple justice  between  man  and  man  ;  and  are 
wont  to  say,  "  If  a  man  will  do  about  right 
here,  God  will  see  to  the  great  hereafter" — 
which  has  in  it  a  speck  of  truth,  and  but  a 
speck.  And  others  take  the  other  part  and 
say,  "  He  that  would  live  wisely  and  forsake 
the  world,  he  should  set  his  affections  on  things 
above,'"'  and  pervert  the  apostolic  meaning  of 
that  beautiful  command,  as  if  it  were  our  busi- 
ness to  think  entirely  and  exclusively,  and  live 
as  anchorites,  separate  from  the  vital  life  that 
now  is.  These  must  be  kept  together.  Shall 
men  dispute  which  is  ihe  most  important,  the 
forward  sight  upon  a  gun,  or  the  hind  sight? 
In  its  place  each  is  the  most  important.  If 
you  take  true  aim,  you  must  draw  the  fore- 
sight through  the  hind  one.  And  shall  men 
dispute  which  is  the  most  important,  this 
world  or  the  other  ?  One  is  the  foresight,  the 
other  is  the  hindsight;  put  them  both  in 
range,  and  work  with  them  both.  This  is  the 
only  world  that  we  can  live  in  at  present. 
Human  life,  human  society,  civil  government, 
is  God's  means  of  grace.  It  is  your  drill- 
ground  ;  and  these  are  to  be  used  as  men  use 
machines.  The  potter  does  not  expect  -that 
the  piece  of  clay  will  leave  its  nature  and  its 
destiny,  and  become  a  part  of  the  wheel  on 
which  he  has  put  it  that  he  may  fashion  it. 
Nor  when  it  is  shaped  and  put  into  the  fur- 
nace does  he  believe  that  it  is  to  be  changed 
into  flame  and  go  away  as  gas  into  the  air. 
It  is  to  be  refined  by  machinery,  through  the 
furnace,  to  its  final  form  and  beauty,  amid 
grinding  and  heat.  And  we  are  in  this  world 
to  be  fashioned  by  grinding.  The  ten  thou- 
sand industries  of  life,  all  the  aspirations,  and 
interstrifes  of  social  excitement — these  are 
but  so  many  influences  that  are  chiseling,  or 
are  rasping  us,  shaping  us.  It  was  meant  to 
be  so.  Life  and  business  in  life,  all  occupa- 
tions, are  means  of  grace.  The  place  for  true 
virtue  is  where  virtue  is  tempted  ;  the  place 
for  courage  is  where  there  is  danger  ;  the  place 
for  manhood  is  where  there  is  a  stress  in  the 


other  direction.    And  it  is  where  men  mingle  \ 
with  men  that  they  are  tempted  to  selfishness,  I 
and  to  rise  in  pride,  but  hold  it  in  subjection  ; 
it  is  where  men  are  tempted  to  be  cruel  and! 
bitter,  and  grievous  and  exacting,  and,  in  the] 
midst  of  these  temptations,  strengthening  thel 
other  tendency — that  is  where  man  is  formed.! 
No  man  is  formed  in  a  cave  as  a  bat ;  no  manfl 
is  formed  as  an  anchorite, an  aesthetic;  but  in  I 
overcoming  evil  and  temptation, and  that,  too,  | 
in  the  place  where  God  has  called  you  up.  The  | 
world  is  grandly  constituted  to  develop  man-  | 
hood  in  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.    And  | 
how  base  and  ignoble  are  they  who  squander  r| 
their  manhood  in  this  world,  who  pass  through  I 
a  most  wonderfully  organized  system  of  edu- 1 
cation,  namely,  the  national,  the  civil  and  thel 
social  world,  and  parcel  out  noble  nature,  as  J 
it  were,  for  sale. 

How  does  the  machine  pass  through  the  ( 
various  shapes  in  its  construction?  In  goesj'l 
a  lump  of  pig-iron;  it  is  molded  and  rudely;" 
shaped  at  first ;  it  passes  out  from  one  set  off 
hands  into  the  second  set.  Something  niorel 
is  given  to  it — not  fineness,  not  polish,  but| 
shape;  the  next  shape  into  which  it  passes  | 
takes,  it  may  be,  something  from  it — takes! 
away  the  clumsiness,  reducing  the  bulk,  and! 
at  last  it  comes  out,  having  gained  something  1} 
of  every  single  man  w7ho  has  touched  it ;  and  | 
it  is  a  perfect  machine  when  it  issues  from  the! 
other  side.  This  is  God's  workshop,  my  young  1 
friend  ;  you  are  put  into  it  to  gain  experience,  J 
and  education,  and  symmetry,  and  shapeli-i{ 
ness,  quality,  temper,  and,  at  last,  to  issue  j 
from  the  other  side  a  perfect  man.  I  call  i 
you,  secondly,  to  a  Christian  life,  not  simply  vj 
because  it  is  the  way  of  duty,  but  I  call  youuj 
to  a  Christian  life  because  it  is  the  only  way  yj 
in  which  you  can  find  your  own  salvation.  J 
No  man  can  become  a  man  until  he  becomes! 
a  Christian.  Not  that  he  must  be  a  member  f! 
of  the  church  ;  not  that  a  sectarian  is  neces-tj 
sarily  a  Christian  ;  but  I  call  men  to  Christ  tj 
because  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  ] 
ideal  of  manhood.  There  is  an  impression  j| 
that  religion  is  a  life  of  restriction,  that  it  is  41 
a  pent  up,  imprisoned  way,  full  of  inconveni-j| 
ences  and  loss,  and  that  men  are  to  be  paid  | 
for  this  hereafter — what  they  lack  here,  and  j 
lose,  they  are  to  reclaim  in  the  heavenly  land,  j- 
or  to  commute  for.  Men  hold  that  outside  of  i> 
a  Christian  life  there  is  a  certain  liberty  and  |i 
gayety,  and  joyousness,  and  that  the  natural  |] 
state  is  more  manly.  Men  must  have  seen  au 
poor  specimen  of  a  Christian  to  think  that jl 
the  natural  state  is  a  happier  state  of  man-M 
hood  than  the  Christian  state.  For  the  true »  j 
Christian  is  the  largest  built  of  any  living.) 
man,  and,  by  far,  he  is  one  who  has  the  great- J 
est  liberty.  No  man  is  free  until  he  has  | 
learned  to  live  in  his  higher  nature.    Only  | 
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j  learning  to  be  a  Christian  is  life  burden- 
me  and  restricted.    And  it  is  so  in  every- 
liug  else.    When  a  language  is  commanded 
becomes  a  source  of  larger  scope  and  en- 
•yment.    While  men  are  learning  the  gram- 
lar  of  the  language  it  is  tedious.  When 
len  have  gained  knowledge,  certainly  they 
re  larger,  in  their  stature,  intellectually.  I 
ould  not  urge  religion  upon  you,  having  you 
11  the  time  thinking  I  am  to  be  a  Method- 
%  I  am  to  be  a  Baptist,  I  am  to  be  a  Con- 
regationalist,  I  am  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  I 
High  Churchman,  and  I  a  Low  Church- 
an.    I  urge  none  of  these  things.    It  is  not 
hat,  at  all.    Do  you  suppose  a  vine,  grow- 
ng  at  the  garden  side,  falls  down  with  clus- 
ers  only  on  the  garden  side?    It  goes  over 
he  wall,  and  clear  down  on  the  other  side 
lossom  and  fall  its  purple  clusters,  that  the 
hild,  or  the  man,  smitten  with  the  noon-day 
eat,  may  take  something  from  it. —  Chris- 
tian Register. 

THE  DAILY  CROSS. 

The  difficulty  in  religion  is  the  taking  up 
of  the  cross  daily,  rather  than  the  taking  it 
up  on  some  set  occasions,  and  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  The  serving  God  in 
little  things :  the  carrying  of  religious  princi- 
ples into  all  the  minutiae  of  life,  the  discipline 
of  our  tempers,  the  regulation  of  our  speech, 
the  domestic  Christianity,  the  momentary 
sacrifices,  the  secret  and  unobserved  self-de- 
nials ;  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  piety  does  not  know  that  there  is 
greater  danger  of  his  failing  in  these,  than  in 
trials  of  far  greater  cost  and  sterner  endur- 
ance ?  It  is  not,  comparatively,  hard  to  put 
the  armor  on,  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  bat- 
tle. And  the  warfare  with  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies is  not  warfare  in  a  series  of  pitched  bat- 
tles, with  intervals  for  resting  and  recruiting; 
it  is  rather  daily,  hourly,  momentary  fighting  ; 
this  is  the  driving  out  "  by  little  and  little," 
to  which  the  Almighty  promises  "  the  reward 
of  the  inheritance." — Journal. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

1861. 

I  suppose  ere  this  your  dear  friends  have 
returned.  The  little  band  left  behind  them 
in  our  borders  a  sweet  savor.  How  good  it  is 
when  those  who  go  forth  in  the  Master's  ser- 
vice  so  move  among  their  friends  and  the 
people  as  to  adorn  their  calling. 

When  our  little  home  meeting  assembled 
for  the  first  time  after  our  yearly  feast  was 
over,  we  were  favored  with  a  sweet  feeling 


around  and  among  us,  something  like  a  skirt 
of  the  good-will  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  bush. 
Such  seasons  are  an  encouragement  to  greater 
faithfulness.  Individual  obedience  to  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  divine  law  not  only  has  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,  but  it  surely  greatly 
increases  our  happiness  here  in  the  present 
life;  in  comparison  with  which  happiness,  what 
are  all  the  crosses  or  privations  that  this 
obedience  may  cause  ?  Surely  they  are  lighter 
than  vanity. 

Though  many  may  be  the  trials  and  the 
conflicts  of  our  day,  some  of  us  have  known 
the  voice  of  the  Most  High  to  be  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters — yea,  mightier 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  He  who 
has  promised  to  be  the  Helper  of  His  people 
has  been  our  arm  every  morning,  and  our  sal- 
vation in  the  day  of  trouble ;  therefore  let  us 
not  cast  away  our  shield.  If  our  confidence 
remains  steadfast,  He  will  cover  u?  with  His 
feathers  and  in  His  wing  we  will  trust. 

The  preceding  presented  as  my  pen  moved 
along.  It  has  filled  my  heart  with  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Father's  love,  so  that  even 
under  the  near  prospect  of  leaving  home  to 
visit  the  South  land,  I  can  rejoice  and  give 
thanks. 


I  received  thy  note,  my  dear  friend,  as  one 
among  the  many  instances  of  the  kina  regard 
of  a  gracious  Caretaker  to  one  very  unworthy 
of  the  least  of  His  mercies.  When  I  seriously 
resolved,  after  a  struggle  between  duty  and 
inclination  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  turn  my 
back  upon  many  things  in  which  I  had  de- 
lighted, and  to  be  willing  to  be  thought  of  the 
number  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  better 
country,  I  often  felt  as  though  I  stood  alone 
without  a  human  being  who  could  fully  sym- 
pathize in  my  feelings,  and  that  my  trials  and 
sufferings  were  known  only  to  Him  who  know- 
eth  all  hearts  ;  yet  blessed  be  His  name, — and 
I  trust  I  may  say  so  without  presumption, — He 
has  raised  me  up  friends,  even  where  I  least 
expected  them.  I  have  long  felt  affection- 
ately united  to  thee,  and  in  the  silence  of  our 
meetings  have  often  felt  a  wish  for  thy  strength 
and  encouragement. 

This  may  seem  strange  language  from  one 
whose  experience  in  best  things  is  so  very 
small,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  thou  wilt  bo 
consider  it,  but  that  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  the  least  child  in  the  family  w  ill  be  accept- 
able. Often  when  my  many  frailties  and  in- 
firmities are  remembered,  my  only  consolation 
is  that  I  love  those  who  love  the  Truth. 

One  of  my  greatest  trials  has  been  the  con- 
flict of  feeling  when  called  to  decide  between 
the  duty  to  a  Heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent; 
but  I  have  ever  found,  that  it*  I  sought  for 
strength  to  do  what  was  right,  and  was  care 
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ful  to  go  no  farther  than  was  clearly  pointed 
out,  my  mind  was  clothed  with  that  measure 
of  love  and  gentleness  which  has  enabled  me 
to  endure  all  things  and  to  perform  my  varied 
duties  to  those  around  me.  In  looking  at  the 
circumstances  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  I 
can  see  that  Wisdom  which  from  seeming  evil 
still  educes  good,  for  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  forbearance,  in  which  I  am  naturally  de- 
ficient, have  been  exercised  and  strengtened. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER." 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  16,  1869. 


Difficulties  of  Editorship. — Week  af- 
ter week  as  the  preparation  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer claims  our  attention,  we  lament  the 
scarcity  of  matter,  affecting  the  interests  of  our 
Society. 

We  doubt  not  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
circulation  of  our  paper  there  are  those  who 
could  furnish  what  would  greatly  enrich  its 
columns,  were  they  disposed  to  send  us  such 
contributions.  And  the  query  often  arises, 
Why  do  they  not  ?  Is  there  not  among  our 
members  sufficient  zeal  and  interest  to  in- 
duce a  more  extended  effort  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  our  periodical  by  rendering  it  a 
greater  means  for  the  diffusion  of  the  princi- 
ples professed  by  Friends,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  information  calculated  to  unite  and 
strengthen  us  as  a  religious  body  ? 

We  believe  that  some  of  our  subscribers  feel 
with  us  the  lack  of  such  reading  matter  in 
our  paper  ;  others  say,  "  Why  publish  so  free- 
ly from  the  writings  of  Friends  of  former 
days  ?  Though  good  in  itself,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  manna  of  yesterday  ;  give  us 
what  is  now  transpiring  among  us."  Gladly 
would  we  do  this,  when  such  articles  are  at 
our  command.  We  have  frequently  presented 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  in  this 
respect,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  the  thinking 
minds  and  capable  writers  among  us  to  come 
to  our  help ;  and  we  would  again  direct 
attention  to  a  practical  consideration  of  this 
subject,  believing  that  a  loss  is  sustained  for 
want  of  laborers  in  the  work. 

While  our  motto  is  "  to  glean  from  every 
vintage,"  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent much  of  interest  and  profit  from  those' 
not  of  our  fold,  we  greatly  regret  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  gather  comparatively  little  | 


from  within  our  own  enclosure.  The 'fit! 
are  white  unto  the  harvest,  but  we  need  reil 
ers  and  threshers  that  the  grain  may  sii 
serve  the  general  good. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — From  a  1 
respondent  in  attendance,  we  learn  that  1 
diana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  1 
Richmond,  convened  9th  mo.  27th,  and  clos» «f| 
on  Sixth-day,  10th  month    1st.     The  at 
tendance  was  unusually  large,  and  mari|j| 
Friends  were  there  from  other  Yearly  MeeS 
ings,  both  with  and  without  minutes.  Tie 
company  of  all  these  Friends  was  acknowl 
edged  to  be  acceptable,  and  the  ministratioc 
of  such  as  were  called  to  address  the  people 
edifying  and  strengthening.    During  the  sevj 
eral  sittings  there  was  a  manifest  increase  of  in  | 
terest  and  religious  concern,  especially  amon£ 
the  younger  portion  of  the  Society.    The  new 
and  commodious  meeting-house  was  opened 
for   public  worship  on   First-day  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  on  Fourth-day  morning 
and  evening,  the  latter  for  the  young  people 
at  the   request  of  a   young   Friend,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  These 
several  meetings  were  largely  attended,  and 
it  was  believed,  with  profit  to  those  present. 
The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
brought  an  exercise  over  the  meeting,  and 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  greater  faithful- 
ness to  the  promptings  of  Truth,  and  that  we 
should  not  insist  too  much  on  a  traditionary 
adherence  to  the  forms  and  fashions  of  the 
past.    In  regard  to  dress,  we  were  reminded 
that  were  any  women  Jo  enter  the  meeting- 
house now,  attired  in  the  ancient  fashion, 
with  green  aprons  and  bonnets  with  black 
capes,  they  would  be  regarded  as  out  of  order. 
It  was  nevertheless  hoped  that  the  young,  if 
deviating  from  what  is  styled  the  plain  garb, 
should  have  for  their  motive  simplicity  and 
convenience. 

The  appointment  of  Elders  in  the  Church 
was  spoken  of  as  being  a  wise  arrangement, 
and  they  were  counseled  to  be  as  nursing 
fathers  and  mothers  to  those  young  in  the 
ministry,  and  the  simile  wras  presented  of  the 
candle  which  might  occasionally  need  snuff- 
ing, but  in  using  the  snuffers,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  light  be  not  extinguished. 
The  young  were  advised  while  following  the 
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nanifestations  of  duty,  not  to  forget  to  have 
jharity  for  those  who  may  not  see  with  them. 
The  subject  of  education,  introduced  by  the  Re- 
port of theYearly  Meeting's  committee,  claimed 
ittention,  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
Priends  should  consider  what  they  have  to  do 
nthis  important  matter,  not  only  in  reference 
.0  local  schools,  but  that  they  might  exercise  a 
;are  with  regard  to  such  as  necessarily  have 
o  be  sent  to  boarding  schools.  It  was  also 
bought  that  though  provision  had  been  re- 
:ently  made  by  the  State  for  the  education  of 
•olored  children,  yet  Friends  had  a  duty  to 
>erform  in  endeavoring  to  break  down  the 
>rejudice  which  would  prevent  their  attend- 
ince  at  schools  for  white  children  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  but  few  of  them  reside.  The 
"ndian  concern,  which  had  been  under  the 
:are  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  claimed 
■onsideration,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment 
»f  a  special  committee  of  men  and  women  to 
lave  charge  thereof.  Two  conferences  of  this 
Jommittee  were  held,  one  of  which  was  open 
o  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The' 
ouse  was  well  filled  with  an  interested  audi- 
nce,  and  letters  were  read  from  Superinten- 
ent  Janney  and  others,  in  which  some  of  the 
vants  of  the  Indians  were  noted.  About 
400  was  subscribed  by  those  present  to  sup- 
>ly  their  immediate  necessities,  which  was 
'laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee, 
/ho  were  also  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
reasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  whatever 
am  they  might  deem  necessary  to  fulfil  the 
bject  of  their  appointment. 

Members  of  Indian  Committees  from  other 
rearly  Meetings  were  present,  and  it  was 
oncluded  to  meet  in  general  conference  at 
le  time  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
5th  of  the  present  month. 

Ann  Packer  visited  the  men's  meeting 
jnder  religions  concern,  and  William  Porsey 
nd  James  Haines  that  of  the  women's.  At 
ne  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  shutters 
ere  opened  at  the  request  of  Elihu  Durfree, 
f  Genesee,  and  after  a  solemn  religious  op- 
ortunity  the  meeting  closed.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  but  one  sentiment,  that  the 
'early  Meeting  had  been  a  season  of  spiritual 
jfreshment,  but  we  were  reminded  that,  al" 
LOUgh  we  had  been  at  a  great  feast,  that  the 


manna  of  yesterday  will  not  suffice  for  to- 
day, and  that  we  must  daily  have  recourse  to 
the  Divine  Fountain. 

Evening  Meetings  have  for  some  time  been 
held  in  Richmond  at  private  residences  by 
some  of  the  younger  members,  for  mutual 
sympathy  and  spiritual  strength. 

These  were  held  as  usual  on  First  and 
Fifth-day  evenings,  and  were  large  and  satis- 
factory gatherings.  There  was  a  very  im- 
pressive solemnity  attending  them,  and  some, 
both  of  the  old  and  young,  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings  in  short  exhortations  and 
prayer. 

In  connection  with  these  may  be  mentioned 
an  incident  showing  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual faithfulness.  At  one  of  the  earlier 
meetings,  a  young  Friend  felt  it  required  of 
him  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  but  re- 
frained from  doing  so,  lest  it  might  be  disap- 
proved by  some  elderly  Friends  who  were 
present  for  the  first  time.  The  meeting 
proved  an  unsatisfactory  one,  owing  probably 
to  this  want  of  faithfulness.  • 

The  next  day  having  some  business  with  a 
ministering  Friend,  she  remarked  (not  know- 
ing his  feelings)  that  it  had  felt  to  her  that  some 
one  present  at  that  time  should  have  ful- 
filled a  duty  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. Soon  after  he  met  another  Friend,  who 
remarked,  "I  did  not  attend  to  my  duty  at 
the  meeting,  or  I  should  have  desired  thee 
to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture."  A  similar 
remark  was  made  by  a  third  person,  thus  con- 
firming his  impression  of  duty. 

The  Seventh,  Second  and  Third-day  eve- 
ning meetings  in  reference  to  First-day 
Schools  were  largely  attended.  The  number 
of  schools  reported  was  not  as  many  as  last 
year,  but  the  interest  did  not  appear  to  have 
decreased.  In  one  instance,  the  BChool  was 
suspended  for  want  of  a  room  and  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  teachers  to  hold  it  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  thereby  burden  the  mind  of 
an  aged  friend  who  had  not  felt  easy  there- 
with. Communications  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  Associations  were  rea-l.and 

an  epistle  of  love  ami  encouragement  from 
Sarah  Hunt,  all  of  which  were  acceptable. 
An  executive  committee  was  appointed  to 
labor,  as  way  opens,  to  bring  the  subject  of 
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First-day  Schools  to  the  notice  of  Friends 
in  different  localities.  Epistles  addressed 
to  the  Associations  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  Genesse  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  adopted  and  directed  to  be  for- 
warded. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
was  also  largely  attended  and  great  unity  and 
harmony  prevailed. 

The  revised  discipline  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  (which  has  lately  be2n  published) 
provides  for  a  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  to  represent  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  its 
recess.  A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  hereafter  women  Friends  will 
participate  in  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 


MARRIED. 


ELLIS— COLE. — On  the  7th  hist.,  at  the  residence 
of  J.  Frank  Wilson,  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  J.  Pemberton  Ellis  to  Carrie  M., 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Cole,  all  of  this  city. 


WHITSON.— On  First-day  morning,  Tenth  mont  ] 
10th,  1869,  of  paralysis,  at  the  residence  of  hersoi 
in-law  Edmund  Willets,   Manhasset,  L.  I.,  Am 
widow  of  Thomas  Whitson,  in  the  91st  year  of  h(lj 
age  ;  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM 

Convened  in  the  Library  room  at  Race  St.  Meeting 
house  on  Third-day  evening,  the  5th  inst.  Tbl 
following  officers  are  appointed  for  the  season  : 
Howard  Gourley,  Secretary. 
Samuel  H.  Gartley,  Treasurer. 
Anna  M.  Hunt,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Executive  Committee, 
Alfred  Moore,  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 

Wm.  B.  Webb,        Wm.  Eyre, 
C.  A.  Dixon,  Jane  P.  G>ahame, 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Rebecca  Webb, 

Geo.  Taber,  Ella  Hunt, 

F.  Lizzie  Pierce. 
The  Lyceum  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  19th  insli) 
Howard  Gourley,  Secretary. 

10th  mo.  6,  1869. 


DIED. 

BORTON. — "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  On 
the  27th  ult.,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  Wm.  Borton,  a  highly  esteemed  elder  of 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting.  His  physical  suffer- 
ings for  a  lengthened  period  were  great,  but  he  was 
strengthened  to  endure  them  with  patience  and 
resignation.  We  feel  sensibly  that  a  loss  has  been 
sustained  not  easily  repaired ;  but  He  who  made 
him  what  he  was,  through  grace,  can  qualify  others 
if  they  are  concerned  to  apply  unto  Him  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  Good.  His  close  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
affording  to  surrounding  friends  the  consoling  belief 
that  his  redeemed  spirit  had  risen  out  of  the  trials 
of  time  into  the  riches  of  eternity.  W.  F. 

MILLER. — On  the  26th  of  Second  month,  1869, 
Edith,  wife  of  Eli  Miller,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Duuning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

MILLER.— On  the  26th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1869,  Hannah 
Miller,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Edith  Miller,  in  the  36th 
year  of  ner  age  ;  a  member  of  Dunning's  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  This  devoted 
daughter  mourned  not  long  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
Both  had  suffered  much,  for  the  decline  of  each  was 
protracted  and  rather  painful ;  but  the  sweet  Chris- 
tian spirit  with  which  each  bore  her  affliction  was  a 
comfort  and  support  to  the  other,  and  as  the  physi- 
cal system  declined,  the  spiritual  perceptions 
seemed  to  brighten. 

KIRK. — Ou  Second-day  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at 
the  residence  of  her  brother  Edward  Townsend, 
Elizabeth  T.,  wife  of  Mahlon  Kirk,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  and  Priscilla  Townsend  of  this  city. 

WALTON. — On  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst,,  of 
diptheria,  in  Highland  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Florence,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  N.  P.  and  Elma  M. 
Walton,  in  her  9th  year ;  a  member  of  Pennsgrove 
Monthly  Meeting  Pa. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

Parents  and  others  who  have  entered  students  fc 
the  first  term  are  informed  that  for  their  aecommejj 
dation  a  train  will  leave  the  Depot  at  Thirty-firs 
and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  th 
21st  inst.,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  No  public  inaugura 
tion  will  be  held  on  that  day. 

Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 

10th  mo.  12,  1869. 


freedmen's  association. 
Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  o 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening,  20tl 
inst.,  at  7£  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  i 
Race  St. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  j  ^  fe 
Anne  Cooper,  f 


first-day  school  conference. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day  Schoc| 
General  Conference  will  meet  at  Friends'  Meeting  |j 
house,  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  on  Seventh-da,  | 
evening,  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Tenth  mo.  23d ^ 
at  7^  o'clock.  1 
Edwin  Craft,  Clerk.  l| 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-da; 
Tenth  month  15th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M. 

W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk,  ' 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  17th,  Galen,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"         11     Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"         »     Jerusalem,  L.  I.,  3|  P.M. 

"         "     Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         "     Woodbury,  N.  J.,  2£  P.M. 

"       24th,  Mullica  Hill,  " 

"         "     West  Chester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.I 

"  31st,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  2£  P.M. 
11th  mo.  7th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  2h  P.M. 

14th,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  2|  P.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Philadel 
phia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  meet  Sixth-day,  Tentl 
month  15th,  at  4  o'clock  P.M  ,  at  Race  Street. 

Geo.  Truman,  Clerk. 
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From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
An  Address  delivered  by  Professor  Agassiz  before  the 
B  iston  Society  of  Natural  History  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
I    Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

I  am  invited  to  an  unwonted  task.  Thus 
far  I  have  appeared  before  the  public  only  as 
a  teacher  of  natural  history.  To-day,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  leave  a  field  in  which 
I  am  at  home,  to  take  upon  myself  the  duties 
of  a  biographer.  If  I  succeed  at  all,  it  will 
be  because  I  so  loved  and  honored  the  man 
whose  memory  brings  us  together. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  born  in  Ber- 
lin in  1769— one  hundred  years  ago  this  day, 
in  that  fertile  year  which  gave  birth  to  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  Canning,  Cuvier,  Walter 
Scott,  Chateaubriand,  and  so  many  other  re- 
narkable  men.    All  America  was  then  the 
iroperty  of  European  Monarchs.    The  first 
hrob  of  the  American  Revolution  had  not 
yet  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  mother 
3ountry  and  her  colonies.  Spain  held  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  the  greater  part  nf  South  Ameri- 
a  •  France  owned  Louisiana :  and  all  Brazil 
vas  tributary  to  Portugal.  What  stupendous 
bhanges  have  taken  place  since  that  time  in 
the  political  world  !    Divine  right  of  posses- 
ion was  then  the  recognized  law  on  which 
governments  were  based.    A  mighty  republic 
has  since  been  born,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  which  is  self-government.    Progress  in 
[he  intellectual  world,  the  world  of  thought, 
has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  civil  liber- 
ty; reference  to  authority  has  been  superseded 
ay  free  inquiry;  and  Humboldt  was  one  of 
he  great  leaders  in  this  onward  movement. 
3e  has  bravely  fought  the  battle  of  indepen- 
lence  of  thought  against  the  tyranny  of  au- 
hority.    No  man  impressed  his  century  in- 
ellectually  more  powerfully,  perhaps  no  man 
o  powerfully  as  he.    Therefore  he  is  so  dear 
o  the  Germans,  with  whom  many  nations 
Inite  to  do  him  honor  to-day.  Nor  is  it  alone 
)ecause  of  what  he  has  done  for  science,  or 
or  any  one   department  of  research,  that 
N  feel  grateful  to  him,  but  rather  because  of 
hat  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowl- 
dge  which  lifts  whole  communities  to  higher 
vels  of  culture,  and  impresses  itself  upon 
he  unlearned  as  well  as  upon  students  and 
cholars. 

To  what  degree  we  Americans  are  indebted 
>  him,  no  one  knows  who  is  not  familiar 
lth  the  history  of  learning  and  education  in 
he  last  century.  All  the  fundamental  fads 
•i  popular  education  in  physical  science,  be- 
ond  the  merest  elementary  instruction,  wo 
we  to  him.  We  are  reaping  daily  in  every 
chool  throughout  the  broad  land,  where  odu- 
ation  is  the  heritage  even  of  the  poorest 
hild,  the  intellectual  harvest  sown  by  him. 
lee  this  map  of  the  United  States  ;— all  its 


j  important  features  are  based  upon  his  investi- 
gations ;  for  he  first  recognized  the  great  re- 
lations of  the  earth's  physical  features,  the 
laws  of  climate  on  which  the  whole  system  of 
isothermal  lines  is  based,  the  relative  height 
of  mountain  chains  and  table-lands,  the  dis- 
tribution of  vegetation  on  the  whole  earth. 
There  is  not  a  text-book  of  geography  or  a 
school-atlas  in  the  hands  of  our  children  to- 
day, which  does  not  bear,  however  blurred 
and  defaced,  the  impress  of  his  great  mind. 
But  for  him  our  geographies  would  be  mere 
enumerations  of  localities  and  statistics.  He 
first  suggested  the  graphic  methods  of  repre- 
senting natural  phenomena  which  are  now 
universally  adopted.  The  first  geological  sec- 
tions, the  first  sections  across  an  entire  con- 
tinent, the  first  averages  of  climate  illustrated 
by  lines,  were  his.  Every  schoolboy  is  famil- 
iar with  his  methods  now,  but  he  does  not 
know  that  Humboldt  is  his  teacher.  The 
fertilizing  power  of  a  great  mind  is  wonderful; 
but  as  we  travel  farther  from  the  sources,  it 
is  hidden  from  us  by  the  very  abundance  and 
productiveness  it  has  caused.    How  few  of  us 
remember  that  the  tidal  lines,  the  present 
mode  of  registering  magnetic  phenomena  and 
oceanic  currents,  are  but  the  application  of 
Humboldt's  researches,  and  of  his  graphic 
mode  of  recording  them  ! 


THE  YOUTH  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

This  great  man  was  a  feeble  child,  and  had 
less  facility  in  his  studies  than  most  children. 
For  this  reason  his  early  education  was  in- 
trusted to  private  teachers,  his  parents  being 
wealthy,  and  of  a  class  whose  means  and 
position  command  the  advantages  denied  to 
so  many.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  he 
was  a  little  fellow  not  more  than  seven  years 
old,  his  teacher  was  Campe,  author  of  the 
German  Robinson  Crusoe.  We  can  fancy 
how  he  amused  the  boy  with  the  ever  fin  u 
story  of  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island,  and  in- 
spired him,  even  at  that  early  age,  with  the 
passionate  love  of  travel  and  adventure  which 
was  to  bear  such  fruit  in  later  years.  Neither 
should  we  omit,  in  recalling  memories  of  his 
childhood,  his  tender  relation  to  his  i  Idei 
In-other  AVilliam.  These  two  brothers.  BO  re- 
nowned in  their  different  depart  mentS  oi  learn- 
ing,— the  elder  as  a  statesman  and  philolo- 
gist, the  youngest  as  a  student  of  nature, — 
were  united  from  their  earliest  years  by  an 
intimate  sympathy  which  grew*  with  their 
growth  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 

They  went  together  to  the  University  of 

Frankfort,  the  younger  being  then  seventh  n, 
William  nineteen.  After  two  years  at  Frank- 
fort, they  wont  to  the  University  oi  Gftttm- 
gen,  where  they  passed  the  two  toll..-,  fog 
years.  \\\  these  four  pregnant  years  of  stu- 
dent-life, Alexander   already  sketched  tho 
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plans  which  occupied  his  active  mind  for 
more  than  threescore  years  and  ten. 

1      •      .  .  vk| 

Leaving  the  University  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  began  to  make  serious  preparations 
for  the  great  journey  toward  which  all  his 
hopes  tended.  Nothing  has  impressed  me 
more  in  reviewing  Humboldt's  life,  than  the 
harmony  between  the  aspirations  of  his  youth 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  riper  age.  A  letter 
to  Pfaff,  written  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
contains  the  first  outline  of  the  Cosmos;  its 
last  sheets  were  forwarded  to  the  publisher  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  two  months  before  his 
death.  He  had  thus  been  an  original  inves- 
tigator for  nearly  seventy  years. 

His  first  journey  after  leaving  the  universi- 
ty was' important  rather  for  the  circumstance 
under  which  it  was  made  than  for  any  local 
interest.  He  went  to  the  Rhine  with  George 
Forster,  who  had  accompanied  Cook  in  his 
second  journey  round  the  world.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  thrown  with  any  one  more 
likely  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  travel  than 
this  man,  who  had  visited  the  South  Seas,  had 
seen  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
had  made  valuable  contributions  to  geogra- 
phical science.  Nor  was  this  their  only  point 
of  sympathy.  George  Forster  was  a  warm 
republican  ;  he  had  espoused  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  when  Mayence  be- 
came united  to  the  French  Republic,  he  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
Paris.  Humboldt  was  too  ardent  and  too  in- 
dependent to  be  a  laggard  in  the  great  public 
questions  of  the  day.  He  also  believed,  like 
Forster,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  and  in 
the  dawn  of  civil  liberty  for  Europe.  Thus, 
both  in  political  and  scientific  preferences,  al- 
though so  different  in  age,  he  and  Forster 
were  sympathetic  travelling  companions.  This 
excursion  was  by  no  means  a  pleasure  trip. 
Young  as  he  was,  Humboldt  had  knowledge 
enough  to  justify  him  in  approaching  the 
most  difficult  scientific  questions  of  the  day. 
At  that  time  the  great  war  was  waging  be- 
tween the  Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  that  is,- 
between  the  two  great  schools  in  geology,  one 
attributing  the  rocks  to  fire  as  the  great  con- 
structive agent,  the  other  asserting  that  all 
rocks  were  the  results  of  water  deposits.  The 
young  student  brought  to  these  questions  the 
truthfulness  and  patience  which  marked  all 
his  later  investigations.  Carried,  away  neither 
by  theories  nor  by  leaders,  he  left  in  abey- 
ance the  problem  which  seemed  to  him  not 
yet  solved.  His  interest  in  the  subject  carried 
him  to  Freiberg,  where  he  studied  geology  with 
Werner,  and  where  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Leopold  von  Buch,  who  became  the  greatest 
geologist  of  the  age,  and  was  through  life  his 
trusted  friend.    He  also  applied  himself  to 


anatomy  and  physiology,  and  made  physical  I 
investigations  on  the  irritability  of  the  mutl  I 
cular  fibre,  which  he  afterwards  extended  1 1  I 
the  electric  fishes  during  his  American  jouiij 
ney.  )| 

All  the  while  he  brooded  over  his  scheme  ; 
of  travel,  gathering  materials  in  every  direc 
tion,  in  order  that  his  mind  might  be  pre 
pared  to  understand  nature  in  all  her  aspect 
His  desires  turned  especially  toward  India  , 
He  wished  to  visit  the  East,  and  reachin;  ^  | 
India  by  way  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  t  I 
cross  the  Pacific  and  return  to  Europe  throng] 
America.    In  this  he  was  foiled  ;  but  to  hi»J  I 
latest  day  he  felt  the  same  longing  for  a  sigh  I  j 
of  that  antique  ground  of  civilization.  All 
this  moment  all  Europe  was  in  a  blaze  ;  be«  1 
tween  contending  armies  there  was  little  roon  !  | 
for  peaceful  travel  and  investigation.  W< 
find  him,  therefore,  floating  between  variou:} 
plans.    He  went  to  Paris  with  the  hope  oil 
joining  Baudin's  contemplated  expedition  t( 
Australia.    In  this  he  was  again  baffled,  fo]| 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  , 
and  Austria  postponed  the  undertaking  indefijl 
nitely.    His  next  hope  was  Spain  ;  he  migh'  , 
obtain  permission  to  visit  her  trans-atlantkll 
possessions,  and  study  tropical  nature  undei  j 
the  equator.    Here  he  was  successful.  The* 
scientific  discoverer  of  America,  as  the  Gerl 
mans  like  to  call  him,  was  destined  to  starl . 
from  the  same  shore  as  Christopher  Colum4 
bus.  He  not  only  received  permission  to  visiw 
the  colonies,  but  special  facilities  for  his  in-8j[ 
vestigation  were  offered  him.    This  liberality; 
was  unexampled  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  f 
government,  for  in  those  days  Spain  guarded  j( 
her  colonies  with  jealous  exclusiveness.    His ! 
enthusiasm  disarmed  suspicion,  however,  and,; 
the  king  cordially  sustained  his  undertaking.  ■ 

Nearly  ten  years  had  passed  in  maturing!! 
his  plans,  preparing  himself  for  their  execu-lj 
tion,  and  obtaining  the  means  for  carrying jj 
them  out.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  agel; 
when  he  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Corunna.  I 
running  out  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  andfl 
so  evading  the  English  cruisers  which  then1' 
blockaded  the  Spanish  coast. 

HIS  AMERICAN  JOURNEY. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  Humboldt's! J 
life  better  known  to  the  public,  especially  in|J 
this  country,  than  his  American  journey.  His]  I 
fascinating  "  Personal  Narrative"  is  known  I 
to  all,  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  describe  hisflj 
course,  or  dwell  upon  the  details  of  his  per-l| 
sonal  experience.  No  period  of  his  life,  how«|| 
ever,  has  had  a  more  powerful  influence  upon] I 
knowledge  and  education   than   these  five  I 
years  of  travel,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  at  j 
some  length  of  their  scientific  results.  In; 
the  very  glory  of  his  youth,  and  yet  with  an  I 
intellectual  maturity  which  belongs  to  later' 
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manhood,  his  physical  activity  and  endurance 
kept  pace  with  the  fertility  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  mind.  Never  was  the  old  pro- 
verbial wish,  "Sijeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse 
poavait,"  so  near  fulfilment ;  never  wTere  the 
strength  of  youth  and  the  knowledge  of  age 
.   30  closely  combined. 

At  the  first  step  of  the  journey,  namely,  his 
pause  at  the  Canary  Islands  and  ascension  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  he  has  left  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  place,  of  its  volcanic  phenome- 
aa,  its  geological  character,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  vegetation,  in  which  are  fore- 
shadowed all  his  later  generalizations.  Land- 
ng  in  Cumana,  he  made  his  first  long  station 
here.     His  explorations  of  the  mountains, 
iralleys  and  sea-shore  in  that  neighborhood, 
lis  geological  researches,  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations by  which  the  exact  position  of 
various  localities  were  determined,  his  me- 
eorological  investigations,  and  his  collec- 
ions  of  every  kind,  were  of  vast  scientific  im- 
portance.   He  had  already  begun  his  studies 
upon  averages  of  climate,  the  result  of  which, 
.  mown  as  the  "  isothermal  lines,"  was  one  of 
lis  most  original  contributions  to  science. 
>Vith  the  intuition  of  genius,  he  saw  that  the 
iistribution  of  temperature  obeyed  certain 
}  aws.    He  collected,  both  from  his  own  ob- 
,  ervation  and  from  report,  all  that  could  be 
earned  of  the  average  temperatures  in  vari- 
us  localities  ;  and  combining  all  these  facts, 
1  ie  first  taught  geographers  how  to  trace  upon 
!heir  maps  those  curves  which  give  in  one  un- 
iulating  line  the  varying  laws  of  temperature 
;  (cross  a  whole  hemisphere.    His  physical  ex- 
eriments  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  his 
.  ollections,  were  also  of  great  value.  At 
ifaris  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
jloung  botanist,  equally  determined  with  him- 
Jfelf  to  see  distant  lands.    Bonpland  accom- 
Ijanied  him  in  his  journey  to  South  America; 
Jpd  when  Humboldt  was  engaged  so  exclu- 
sively in  physical  experiments  as  to  prevent 
1  im  from  joining  the  botanical  researches, 
J  hey  were  nevertheless  not  interrupted,  for 
jj  onpland  was  unremitting  in  the  study  of 
liants  and  in  making  collections. 
I  After  months  thus  spent  in  the  neighbor- 
..  hod  of  the  coast,  Humboldt  crossed  the 
,  Hlanos,  the  great  plains  which  divide  the  basin 
•JH'  the  Orinoco  from  the  sea-shore.  Here, 
Jain,  every  step  of  his  journey  is  marked  by 
U'iginal  research.  Helms  turned  those  desert 
■ains  into  enchanted  land  by  the  power  of 
Hs  thought,  and  left  us  descriptions  as  fascin- 
1  King  from  their  beauty  as  they  are  valuable 
:'Mr  their  novelty  and  precision.    In  his  long 
[id  painful  journey  through  the  valley  of  the 
[rinoco,  he  traced  the  singular  network  of 
vers  by  which  this  great  stream  connects 
Jrough  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Kio  Negro 


with  the  Amazons, — a  fresh-water  route  which 
is,  no  doubt,  yet  to  become  one  of  the  high- 
ways of  the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
illiberality  of  the  Portuguese  government,  he 
would  probably  have  gone  down  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  Amazons,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  changed  completely  the  course  which  he 
ultimately  took.  He  was,  however,  turned 
back  from  the  mighty  river  by  a  prohibition 
which  made  it  dangerous  to  proceed  farther, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  the  possible  re- 
nunciation of  all  his  cherished  plans.  When, 
in  my  late  exploration  of  the  Amazonian 
Valley,  I  read  his  narrative  again,  on  the 
spot,  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  cordial 
liberality  which  smoothed  every  difficulty  in 
my  path  w7ith  the  dangers,  obstacles  vand  suf- 
fering which  beset  his.  I  approached,  how- 
ever, so  near  the  scenes  of  his  labors  that  I 
was  constantly  able  to  compare  my  results 
with  his,  and  to  recognize  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
views,  even  where  the  progress  of  science  led 
to  a  different  interpretation  of  the  facts.  I 
omit  all  notice  of  his  visit  to  Cuba,  and  his 
journey  through  Mexico,  interesting  as  they 
were,  remarking  only  that  to  him  we  owe  the 
first  accurate  maps  of  those  regions.  So  im- 
perfect were  those  published  before  him,  that 
even  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
position  of  Mexico  differed  by  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  the  maps  published  by  dif- 
ferent geographers.  Humboldt's  is  the  first 
general  map  of  Mexico  and  Cuba,  based  upon 
astronomical  observations. 

The  next  great  stage  of  the  American  jour- 
ney is  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes.  There 
is  a  picturesque  charm  about  this  part  of  the 
undertaking  which  is  irresistible.  At  that 
time  travelling  in  those  mountains  was  in- 
finitely more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  We 
follow  him  with  his  train  of  mules,  bearing 
the  most  delicate  instruments,  the  most  pre- 
scious  scientific  apparatus,  through  the  passes 
of  the  great  chain.  Measuring  the  moun- 
tains,— sounding  the  valleys  as  he  went, — 
tracing  the  distribution  of  vegetation  on  slopes 
20,000  feet  high, — examining  extinct  and  ac- 
tive volcanoes, — collecting  and  drawing  ani- 
mals and  plants, — he  brought  away  an  in- 
credible amount  of  information  which  has 
since  filtered  into  all  our  scientific  records, 
remodelled  popular  education,  and  become 
the  common  property  of  the  civilized  world. 
Many  of  these  ascensions  were  attended  with 
infinite  danger  and  difficulty.  He  climbed 
the  Ohimborazo  to  a  height  of  18,000  feet,  at 
a  time  when  no  other  man  had  ever  ascended 
so  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  reaching  the  summit  by  an 
impassable  chasm,  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his 
life.    When,  a  few  years  later,  Cia\  l.u>>ae 
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made  his  famous  ascent  in  a  baloon,  for  the 
sake  of  studying  atmospheric  phenomena,  he 
rose  only  1200  feet  higher.  Returning  from 
the  Andes,  Humboldt  skirted  the  Pacific  from 
Truxillo  to  Acapulco,  and  paused  in  Mexico 
again.  There  he  ascended  all  the  great 
mountains  in  that  neighborhood,  continuing 
and  completing  the  same  investigations  which 
he  had  pursued  with  such  persistency  through 
this  whole  laborious  journey.  He  studied 
volcanic  action,  mines,  the  production  of  pre- 
cious metals,  their  influence  upon  civilization 
and  commerce,  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
averages  of  climate,  relative  heights  of  moun- 
tains, distribution  of  vegetation,  astronomical 
and  meteorological  phenomena.  From  Mexi- 
co he  went  to  Havana,  and  from  Havana 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  short.  He  was  cordially  received 
by  Jefferson  on  his  visit  to  Washington,  and 
warmly  welcomed  by  scientific  men  in  Phila- 
delphia. But  he  made  no  important  researches 
in  the  United  States,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
soon  after  his  arrival. 

HIS  RETURN    TO  EUROPE— SUBSEQUENT  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1604,  having  been 
five  years  absent  from  Europe.  It  was  a 
brilliant  period  in  science,  letters  and  politics 
in  the  great  capital.  The  republic  was  still 
in  existence;  the  throes  of  the  revolution  were 
over,  and  the  reaction  toward  monarchical 
ideas  had  hardly  oegun.  La-Place,  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  Cuvier,  Desfontaines,  Delambre,  Olt- 
manns,  Fourcroy,  Berthollet,  Biot,  Delomieu, 
Lamarck  and  Lacepede  were  leaders  then  in 
the  learned  world.  The  young  traveller, 
bringing  intellectual  and  material  treasures 
even  to  men  who  had  grown  old  in  research, 
was  welcomed  by  all,  and  in  this  great  centre 
of  social  and  intellectual  life  he  made  his 
home,  for  the  most  part,  from  1805  to  1827  : 
from  the  brightest  days  of  the  republic, 
through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  empire,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  publication  of  his  results,  and 
secured  as  his  collaborators  in  this  work  the 
ablest  men  of  the  day.  Cuvier,  Latreille,  and 
Valenciennes  worked  up  the  zoological  col- 
lections, Bonpland  and  Kunth  directed  the 
publication  of  the  botanical  treasures,  Olt- 
manns  undertook  the  reductions  of  the  astro- 
nomical and  barometrical  observations,  while 
he  himself,  jointly  with  Gay-Lussac  and  Pro- 
vencal, made  investigations  upon  the  respira- 
tion of  fishes  and  upon  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  composition  of 
water,  which  have  left  their  mark  in  the  an- 
nals of  chemistry.  While,  of  course,  superin- 
tending more  or  less  all  the  publications, 
Humboldt  himself  was  engaged  especially 
w7ith  those  upon  physical  geography,  meteor- 
ology, and  zoology.    The  mere  enumeration 


of  the  volumes  resulting  from  this  great  expe 
tion  is  impressive.  It  embraces  three  folio  v 
umes  of  geographical,  physical  and  botan 
maps,  including  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
aboriginal  races  :  twelve  quarto  volumes 
letter-press,  three  of  which  contain  the  persf 
nal  narrative,  two  are  devoted  to  New  SpaiJ 
two  to  Cuba,  two  to  zoology  and  comparath 
anatomy,  two  to  astronomy  and  one  to  ( 
physical  description  of  the  tropics.    The  \\ 
tauical  results  of  the  journey  occupy  not  lei 
than  thirteen  folio  volumes,  ornamented  wi| 
magnificent  colored  plates.     As  all  the*! 
works  are  in  our  Public  Library,  in  BostOfj 
I  would  invite  my  hearers  to  a  real  intelle^ 
tual  treat  and  a  gratification  of  their  sesthet 
tastes,  in  urging  them  to  devote  some  leisiH 
hour  to  turning  over  the  leaves  of  these  maJ 
nificent  volumes.    A  walk  through  the  ■ 
houses  of  the  largest  botanical  garden — at  | 
unfortunately  we  have  no  such  on  this  conii 
nent — could  hardly  be  more  impressive  ths 
an  examination  of  these  beautiful  plates.  Ac] 
to  these  a  special  work  on  the  position  I 
rocks  in  the  two  hemispheres,  one  on  the  isj 
thermal  lines,  his  innumerable  smaller  paper] 
and  lastly,  five  volumes  on  the  history  <] 
geography  and  the  progress  of  nautical  a 
tronomy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  more  or  less  directly  connected  witl 
Humboldt's  own  journey,  though  publishej 
in  later  years.    His  investigations  into  tbj 
history  of  the  discovery  of  America  have  i 
special  interest  for  us.    We  learn  from  hid 
that  the  name  of  our  continent  was  first  intr<|| 
duced  into  the  learned  world  by  Waltzeemu  [ 
ler,  a  German  professor,  settled  at  St.  Didi'ji 
in  Lorraine, — Hylacomylus,  as  he  called  hinil 
self,  at  a  time  when  scholars  were  wont  t| 
translate  their  names  into  the  dead  languag(| 
and  thought  it  more  dignified  to  appear  undej 
a  Greek  or  Latin  garb.    This  cosmography 
published  the  first  map  of  the  New  Worlci 
with  an  account  of  the  journeys  of  America! 
Vespucci,  whose  name  he  affixed  to  the  landj 
recently  discovered.  Humboldt  shows  us  akl 
that  Columbus's  discovery  was  no  accident 
but  grew  naturally  out  of  the  speculations  cl 
the  time,  themselves  the  echo  of  a  far-o4 
dream,  which  he  follows  back  into  the  dimnesj 
of  Grecian  antiquity.    We  recognize  agaij 
here  the  characteristic  features  of  Humboldt  j 
mind,  in  his  constant  endeavor  to  trace  diii] 
coveries  through  all  the  stages  of  their  pro* 
gress. 

Although  he  made  his  headquarters  in  Pari  j 
it  became  necessary  for  Humboldt,  duifl 
the  preparation  of  so  many  extensive  work; 
to  undertake  journeys  in  various  parts  of  Eel 
rope  ;  to  examine  and  re-examine  Vesuvius 
and  compare  its  mode  of  action,  its  geologies  j 
constitution,  and  the  phenomena  of  its  eru]| 
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ions,  with  what  he  had  seen  of  the  volcanoes 
f  South  America.    On  one  of  these  occa- 
ions  he  ascended  Vesuvius  in  company  with 
Sray-Lussac  and  Leopold  von  Bucli.  That 
ingle  excursion,  undertaken  by  such  men, 
ras  fruitful  in  valuable  additions  to  knovvl- 
dge.  At  other  times  he  went  to  consult  rare 
•ooks  in  the  great  libraries  of  Germany  and 
England,  or  to  discuss  with  his  brother  in 
Berlin,  or  with  trusted  friends  in  other  parts 
f  Europe,  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
omparing  notes,  assisting  at  new  experi- 
nents,  suggesting  further  inquiries,  ever  ac- 
ive,  ever  inventive,  ever  suggestive,  ever  fer- 
ile  in  resource, — neither  disturbed  by  the 
reat  political  commotions  which  he  witnessed, 
or  tempted  from  his  engrossing  labors  by 
he  most  brilliant  offers  of  public  service  or 
xalted  position.    It  was  during  one  of  his 
irst  visits  to  Berlin,  where  he  went  to  consult 
,bout  the  organization  of  the  University  with 
lis  brother  William,  then  minister  of  state 
u  Prussia,  that  he  published  those  fascinating 
Views  of  Nature,"  in  which  he  has  given 
>ictures  of  the  tropics  as  vivid  and  as  excit- 
ng  to  the  imagination  as  if  they  lived  on  the 
lanvass  of  some  great  artist. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  Who  pro- 
ided   tor  the  expenses  of  these  extensive 
terary  undertakings  ?     Humboldt  himself. 
STo  one  knows  exactly  what  he  has  spent  in 
he  publication  of  his  works.  Some  approach 
an  estimate  may,  however,  be  made,  by 
omputing  the  cost  of  printing,  paper,  and 
ngraving,  which  cannot  have  amounted  to 
ess  than  $250,000.    No  doubt  the  sale  in- 
eninified  him  in  some  degree,  but  all  know 
hat  such  publications  do  not  pay.   The  price 
f  a  single  copy  of  the  complete  work  of 
Vmerica  is  $2000, — double  that  of  the  great 
ational   work  published  by  France  upon 
igypt,  for  the  publication  of  which  the  gov- 
rnment  spent  about  $800,000.    Of  course 
ery  few  copies  can  be  sold  of  a  work  of  this 
nagnitude.     But  from  his  youth  upward, 
iumboldt  spent  his  private  means  liberally, 
lot  only  for  the  carrying  out  and  subsequent 
)ublication  of  his  own  scientific  undertakings, 
)ut  to  forward  the  work  of  younger  and 
>oorer  men.    In  his  old  age  he  lived  upon  a 
mall  pension  granted  to  him  by  the  King  of 
'russia.    His  many-sidedness  is  remarkable. 
Fie  touched  life  at  all  points.    He  was  the 
riend  of  artists,  no  less  than  of  scientific  and 
iterary  men.    His  desire  to  make  his  illus- 
rations  worthy  of  the  great  objects  they  were 
o  represent  brought  him  into  constant  and 
ntirnate  relation  with  the  draughtsmen  and 
lainfers  of  his  day.    Even  David  did  not 
;hink  it  below  his  dignity  to  draw  an  alle- 
goric title-page  for  the  groat   work.  lie 
/alued  equally  the  society  of  intelligent  and 


cultivated  women,  such  as  Madame  de  Stael, 
Madame  Recamier,  Rahel,  Bettina,  and  many 
others  less  known  to  fame.    He  was  intimate 
with  statesmen,  politicians,  and  men  of  the 
world.    The  familiarity  of  Humboldt  with 
the  natural  resources  of  the  countries  he  had 
visited, — with  their  mineral  products  and 
precious  metals, — made  his  opinion  valuable, 
not  only  in  matters  of  commerce,  but  impor- 
tant to  the  governments  of  Europe;  and  after 
the  colonies  of  South  America  had  achieved 
their  independence,  the  allied  powers  of  Eu- 
rope invited  him  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
political  condition  of  the  new  republics.  In 
1822  he  attended  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and 
visited  the  south  of  Italy  with  the  King  of 
Prussia.  ^  Thus  his  life  was  associated  with 
the  political  growth  and  independence  of  the 
New  World,  as  it  was  intimately  allied  with 
the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  interests  of 
the  Old.    He  never,  however,  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  at  home,  and  yet  all  Germany 
looked  upon  him  as  identified  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  liberal  party,  of  which  his 
brother  William  was  the  most  prominent  re- 
presentative. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WAITING. 
Oh,  the  weary  days  of  waiting, 

For  the  fruits  of  labor  done, 
For  the  laurels  of  the  battle, 

We  have  uobly  fought  and  won. 
For  the  blossoms  of  our  dawning, 

To  perfect  the  promised  fruit, 
For  our  golden  grain  to  ripen 

We  must  wait,  still  anxious  wait. 
But  the  eyes  grow  dim  and  heavy. 

Watching  through  the  drift  of  years, 
For  the  precious,  blessed  fruitage 

Which  shall  follow  grief  and  tears. 
But  we  know  reward  is  corning. 

For  our  God  hath  always  shown, 
In  the  length  of  changing  seasons, 

That  we  reap,  as  we  have  soirn. 

—  Cottar/ 


Home. 


BROKEN  THREADS. 
I. 

As  the  shuttle  swiftly  flies 
Back  and  forth  before  our  eyes, 
Blending  with  its  fingers  light 
Warp  and  woof  till  they  unite 
In  a  fabric  good  and  strong, 
Let  us  hear  the  weaver's  BOH  . 

II. 

Weaving  ever,  day  by  day, 
As  the  shuttles  briskly  play. 
Broken  threads  how  oft  annoy 
And  our  precious  time  employ  ; 
Warning  us,  by  sharp  reproof, 
We  must  watoh  the  warp  and  w>  ft, 

IH. 

Weaving  in  life's  hu-y  I OO 01  — 
Mingling  sunshine  with  the  clooui- 
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Warp  and  woof  of  deeds  we  blend 
Till  life's  fabric  has  an  end  : 
Broken  threads  how  oft  we  find 
Burdening  the  noble  mind  I 

IV. 

Broken  threads  in  life  abound, 
In  each  station  they  are  found  : 
May  Faith's  kind  and  friendly  hand 
Help  us  to  adjust  the  strand, 
That,  when  life's  last  tide  shall  ebb, 
There  shall  be  a  perfect  web. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

[Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  compiler 
preventing  an  earlier  preparation,  the  review  for 
both  Eighth  and  Ninth  months  will  be  furnished 
during  the  present.] 

EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1868. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  8th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1868  and  4  for  1869. 


12  days. 
0  " 
9  " 

10  " 

10  days. 

0  " 

6  " 
15  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1868. 

1869. 

78.42  deg. 

76.30  deg. 

89.50  " 
64.00  " 
2.65  in. 

95.50  " 
58.00  " 
1.28  in. 

1975 

1386 

1869. 


73.09  deg. 
79.50  " 
66.00  " 


77.12 
75.49 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1863   ... 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months  of  1868  

Mean  do  do  do  do  1869 
Average  of  the  summer  temperature  for 

the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1828-1838  

Lowest    do      do       3816  ,.. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoir  g  that  the  present 
month,  (Eighth,)  though  more  than  two  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  1868,  was  yet  more  than 
three  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  past  eighty 
years.  The  same  characteristics,  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent result  as  to  figures,  may  be  noticed  in  the 
entire  summer  temperatures.  In  reference  to  the 
deaths  for  the  month,  deduct  one  fifth  from  the 
number  received  for  1868  for  the  extra  week,  and 
we  have  the  gratifying  result  of  only  1316  for  1869 
against  1580  for  the  preceding  year. 

Quite  a  severe  drought  has  prevailed  during  the 
month,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fell  being  only 


73.49 

77.66 
66.00 


about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  During  the  thre< 
summer  months,  however,  the  quantity  has  no 
varied  much  from  the  last  year, — viz.,  1868,  10.5! 
inches;  1869,  9.74  inches.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


ITEMS. 

The  storm  of  the  3d  inst.  seems  to  have  extendec 
over  the  whole  country,  and  has  occasioned  mucl 
damage.  In  Washington  bridges  were  washed  awai 
and  houses  flooded.    The  same  was  the  case  ai 
along  the  Potomac.    In  Philadelphia  all  the  build 
ings  on  23d  Street,  from  Market  to  Callowhill 
were  flooded.    Many  of  the  occupants  were  take] 
out  in  boats.    The  Lehigh  rose  nineteen  feet,  doiriji 
much  damage.    The  Schuylkill  was  also  very  high 
In  Baltimore  there  has  been  much  loss  to  the  rail 
roads  and  other  property.    Along  the  line  of  thj 
Erie  and  New  York  Central  railroads  the  storm  wa  J 
very  severe,  and  property  was  much  damaged.    L  Jj 
New  York  city  nearly  five  inches  of  rain  fell.  Com  ji 
munication  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimor  J 
was  entirely  suspended,  as  was  the  case  on  man;  ,1 
other  railroads.    At  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  several  live  I 
were  lost,  some  shops  being  floated  from  their  foun  | 
dations. 

The  Great  Eastern  will  leave  Medway,  11th  mo 
10th,  with  the  Indian  cable  on  board,  for  laying 
down  between  Aden  and  Bombay. 

The  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  East  Indies,  i 
is  asserted,  has  become  more  popular  among  thl 
natives,  who  have  discovered  that  it  is  more  pre 
fitable  to  grow  cotton  at  twenty  cents  a  poundj 
than  to  raise  the  millet  grain  for  consumption  a 
home.    The  cotton  exported  from  India  in  186 
amounted  in  value  to  $27,500,000 ;  but  the  cropi 
for  1869,  it  is  estimated,  will  bring  $100,749,125, 
The  East  Indian  cotton  is  short  staple  and  decider 
ly  inferior  to  that  grown  in  the  United  States  ;  hmf 
greater  care  in  cultivation  has  been  exercised,  an  t 
more  attention  paid  to  packing  the  bales  withouj 
the  admixture  of  dirt.  \ 

The  colored  coopers  of  Baltimore  have  formed  a  1 
Association,  and  gone  to  work  in  shops  with  whit 
men,  at  same  rate  of  wages. 

The  first  English  missionaries  to  Tahiti  passe- 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  east,  and  tb|j 
American  missionaries  to  Hawaii  passed  round  Carj| 
Horn  to  the  west.    As  a  necessary  consequenct 
there  was  a  difference  of  one  day  and  night,  in  th 
reckoning  of  time  ;  and  hence  for  more  than  fift^ 
five  years  there  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  tl 
Pacific  Ocean,  this  singular  fact :  two  groups  of  if 
lands  lying  on  nearly  the  same  degree  of  longitnd* 
and  not  further  apart  than  New  York  and  Londoiij 
whose  inhabitants,  although  Christianized,  continiJ 
to  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath  on  different  daji 
of  the  week.    This  singular  fact  is  thus  explained 
The  succession  of  day  and  night  is  caused  by  tl 
revolution  of  the  earih  on  its  axis  from  west  to  eas  f 
Now,  if  a  person  should  travel  round  the  earth  a 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  he  would  gain  an  a]| 
parent  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  exactly  one  dsl 
and  night ;  but  if  he  should  go  in  the  opposite  d  [ 
rectlon,  he  would  apparently  lose  one  day  au 
night.    Therefore,  if  two  persons  should  start  fro' 
the  same  point  and  travel  round  the  earth  in  o.h 
posite  directions,  and  meet  again  at  the  point  fro  | 
which  they  started,  they  would  differ  exactly  tv  J 
days  in  their  reckoning  of  time^ — the  one  being  Ola 
day  ahead,  and  the  other  one  day  behind  those  wl'j- 
remained  stationary. — The  Methodist. 
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ON  IDLENESS. 
BY  H.   BLAIR  — 1798. 

Vhy  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle1?  Matt.  xx.  6. 
It  is  an  observation  which  naturally  oc- 
irs,  and  has  been  often  made,  that  all  the 
presentations  of  the  Christian  life  in  scrip- 
ire  are  taken  from  active  scenes;  from  carry- 
g  on  a  warfare,  running  a  race,  striving  to 
iter  in  at  a  strait  gate,  and,  as  in  this  eon- 
xt,  laboring  in  a  vineyard.  Hence  the  con- 
usion  plainly  follows,  that  various  active 
;ities  are  required  of  the  Christian  ;  and  that 
bth  and  indolence  are  inconsistent  with  his 
>pe  of  heaven. 

But  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  that 
dustry,  as  far  as  it  is  matter  of  duty,  re- 
,  rds  our  spiritual  concerns  and  employments 
sly  ;  and  that  one  might  be  very  busy  as  a 
< hristian,  who  was  very  idle  as  a  man.  Hence 
l.iopg  some  denominations  of  Christians,  an 
Itnioti  has  prevailed,  that  the  perfection  of 
iSigion  was  to  be  found  in  those  monastic  re« 
fjmts,  where  every  active  function  of  civil 
Ib  was  totally  excluded,  and  the  whole  time 
<  men  filled  up  with  exercises  of  devotion, 
/ley  who  hold  such  opinions  proceed  on  the 
Imposition  that  religion  has  little  or  no  oon- 
(•ii  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world  ; 
I  it  its  duties  stand  apart  by  themselves  j  and 
Ibgle  not  in  the  intercourse  which  men  have 
m  \\  one  another.  The  perfect  ('hristian  was 
i  ngined  to  live  a  sort  of  angelic  life,  seques 
■'  ed  from  the  business  or  pleasures  of  this 


contemptible  state.  The  gospel,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  the  religion  of  Christ  as  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  human  society.  It  as- 
sumes men  as  engaged  in  the  business  of  ac- 
tive life;  and  directs  its  exhortations,  accord- 
ingly, to  all  ranks  and  stations;  to  the  magis- 
trate and  the  subject,  to  the  master  and  the 
servant,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  them 
that  buy  and  them  that  sell,  them  thai 
and  them  that  abuse  the  world.  Some  duties, 
indeed,  require  privacy  and  retreat  But  the 
most  important  must  be  performed  in  Hie 
midst  of  the  world,  where  we  are  Commanded 
to  shine  as  lights,  and  by  oar  rjnod  works  to 
(jlorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven .  This 
world,  as  the  context  represents  it.  is  God's 
vineyard,  where  each  of  us  has  a  ;  s  d 
him  to  perform.  In  every  Station  and  at 
every  period  of  life,  labor  is  required.  At 
the  third,  the  sixth,  or  the  eleventh  hour,  we 
are  commanded  to  work,  if  we  would  not  in- 
cur, from  the  great  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  this 
reproof,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle P 
We  may,  I  confess,  be  busy,  about  many 
things,  and  yet  be  found  negligent  of  the  One 
thing  needful.  We  may  be  very  active,  and, 
withal,  very  ill  employed.  Bui  though  a  per- 
son may  be  industrious  without  being  re- 
ligious, I  must  at  the  same  time  adm  mish 
you,  that  no  man  ("an  be  idle  without  being 
sinful.  This  1  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
sequel  of  the  discourse  J  wherein  1  purpose  to 
reprove  a  vice  which  is  too  common  among 
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men.  Superiors  admonish  their  inferiors,  and 
parents  tell  their  children,  that  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  every  sin;  while,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, they  often  set  the  example  of  what  they 
reprobate  severely  in  others.  I  shall  study  to 
show  that  the  idle  man  is,  in  every  view,  both 
foolish  and  criminal ;  that  he  neither  lives  to 
God;  nor  lives  to  the  world;  nor  lives  to  him- 
self. 

I.  He  lives  not  to  God.  The  great  and 
wise  Creator  certainly  does  nothing  in  vain. 
A  small  measure  of  reflection  might  convince 
every  one,  that  for  some  useful  purpose  he  was 
sent  into  the  world.  The  nature  of  man  bears 
no  mark  of  insignificancy,  or  neglect.  He  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  things  here  below. 
He  is  furnished  with  a  great  preparation  of 
faculties  and  powers.  .  .  By  motion  and 
exertion,  the  system  of  'being  is  preserved  in 
vigor.  By  its  different  parts  always  acting 
in  subordination  one  to  another,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  is  carried  on.  The  heaven- 
ly bodies  perpetually  revolve.  Day  and  night 
incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course. 
Continual  operations  are  going  on  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  waters.  Nothing  stands 
still.  All  is  alive  and  stirring,  throughout 
the  universe.  In  the  midst  of  this  animated 
and  busy  scene,  is  man  alone  to  remain  idle 
in  this  place?  Belongs  it  to  him,  to  be  the 
sole  inactive  and  slothful  being  m  the  crea- 
tion, when  he  has  so  much  allotted  him  to 
do  ;  when  in  so  many  various  ways  he  might 
improve  his  own  nature  ;  might  advance  the 
glory  of  the  God  who  made  him  ;  and  con- 
tribute his  part  to  the  general  good  ? 

Hardly  is  there  any  feeling  of  the  human 
heart  more  natural,  or  more  universal,  than 
that  of  our  being  accountable  to  God.  It  is 
what  the  most  profligate  can  never  totally 
erase.  Almost  all  nations  have  agreed  in  the 
belief,  that  there  is  to  come  some  period,  when 
the  Almighty  will  act  as  the  judge  of  his 
creatures.  Presentiments  of  this  work  in  every 
breast.  Conscience  has  already  erected  a  tri- 
bunal, on  which  it  anticipates  the  sentence 
which  at  that  period  shall  be  passed.  Before 
this  tribunal  let  us  sometimes  place  ourselves 
in  serious  thought,  and  consider  what  account 
we  are  prepared  to  give  of  our  conduct  to 
Him  who  made  us.  "  I  placed  you,"  the 
great  Judge  may  then  be  supposed  to  say, 
"  in  a  station  where  you  had  many  occasions 
for  action,  and  many  opportunities  of  im- 
provement. You  were  taught,  and  you  knew 
your  duty.  Throughout  a  course  of  years  I 
continued  your  life.  I  surrounded  you  with 
friends,  to  whom  you  might  be  useful.  I 
gave  you  health,  ease,  leisure,  and  various 
advantages  of  situation.  Where  are  the  fruits 
of  those  talents  which  you  possessed  ?  What 
good  have  you  done  with  them  to  yourselves  ? 


what  good  toothers?  How  have  you  filled 
up  your  place,  or  answered  your  destinatior 
in  the  world  ?  Produce  some  evidence  oJ 
your  not  having  existed  altogether  in  vain, 
Let  such  as  are  now  mere  blanks  in  the  world,, 
and  a  burden  to  the  earth,  think  what  an- 
swer they  will  give  to  those  awful  questions 

II.  The  idle  live  not  to  the  world,  and  theii 
fellow  creatures  around  them,  any  more  thai 
they  do  to  God.    Had  any  man  a  title  tcj 
stand  alone,  and  to  be  independent  of  hisj 
fellows,  he  might  then  consider  himself  as  ai| 
liberty  to  indulge  in  solitary  ease  and  sloth i 
without  being  responsible  to  others  for  thc.j| 
manner  in  which  he  chose  to  live.    But,  ori 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  such  person  % 
from  the  king  on  his  throne,  to  the  beggar  im 
his  cottage.    We  are  all  connected  with  on( 
another,  by  various  relations  ;  which  create  A 
chain  of  mutual  dependence,  reaching  froni 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  station  in  society! 
The  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  canno  | 
be  maintained,  without  a  perpetual  circulal 
tion  of  active  duties  and  offices,  which  all  araj 
called  upon  to  perform  in  their  turn.  Supei 
riors  are  no  more  independent  of  their  mh 
feriors,  than  these  inferiors  are  of  them.  Each' 
have  demands  and  claims  upon  the  oth« 
and  he,  who  in  any  situation  of  life,  refuses 
to  act  his  part,  and  to  contribute  his  share  tc 
the  general  stock  of  felicity,  deserves  to  jp] 
proscribed  from  society,  as  an  unworthy  mem  ! 
ber.    If  any  man  will  not  work,  says  th<$ 
Apostle  Paul,  neither  should  he  eat.  (Thess-f 
iii.  10.)   If  he  will  do  nothing  to  advance  thai 
purposes  of  society,  he  has  no  title  to  enjo; 
the  advantages  of  it. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  industry  am 
diligence  are  duties  required  of  the  poor  alone 
and  that  riches  confer  the  privilege  of  beinj 
idle.    This  is  so  far  from  being  justified  b; 
reason,  how  often  soever  it  may  obtain  ii 
fact,  that  the  higher  one  is  raised  in  the  wrorld  j 
his  obligation  to  be  useful  is  proportionabl  t 
increased.    The  claims  upon  him,  from  var:4 
ous  quarters,  multiply.    The  sphere  of  his  a( 
tive  duties  widens  on  every  hand.    Even  supj 
posing  him  exempted  from  exerting  himseli 
in  behalf  of  his  inferiors,  supposing  the  rej 
lation  between  superiors  and  inferiors  aba; 
ished,  the  relation  among  equals  must  stiij 
subsist.    If  there  be  no  man,  however  high  i 
rank,  who  stands  not  frequently  in  need  o 
the  good  offices  of  his  friends,  does  he  thin 
that  he  owes  nothing  to  them  in  return  ?  Ca 
he  fold  his  arms  in  selfish  indolence,  and  ei 
pect  to  be  served  by  others,  if  he  will  not  eat 
ert  himself  in  doing  service  to  any  ?    Wei ' 
there  no  other  call  to  industry,  but  the  rel; 
lation  in  which  every  one  stands  to  his  ow 
family,  the  remembrance  of  this  alone  shoul 
make  the  man  of  idleness  blush.  Pretenc 
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lie  to  love  those  with  whom  he  is  connected  | 
by  the  dearest  ties,  aud  yet  will  he  not  bestir 
himself  for  their  guidance,  their  support,  or 
their  advancement  in  the  world?  How  im- 
moral and  cruel  is  the  part  he  acts,  who 
slumbers  in  sensual  ease,  while  the  wants  and 
demands  of  a  helpless  family  cry  aloud,  but 
■cry  in  vain,  for  his  vigorous  exertions?  Is 
this  a  husband,  is  this  a  father,  that  deserves 
to  be  honored  with  those  sacred  names?  How 
many  voices  will  be  lifted  up  against  him  at 
the  last  day?  Let  such  persons  remember 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  tremble.  It  is 
written  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the 
fifth  chapter  and  eighth  verse,  If  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel. 

III.  The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himself, 
with  any  more  advantage  than  he  lives  to  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  on  a  supposition  entirely 
opposite,  that  persons  of  this  character  pro- 
ceed. They  imagine  that,  how  deficient  so- 
ever they  may  be  in  point  of  duty,  they  at 
east  consult  their  own  satisfaction.  They 
eave  to  others  the  drudgery  of  life  ;  and  be- 
j  -ake  themselves,  as  they  think,  to  the  quarter 
>f  enjoyment  and  ease.  Now,  in  contradic- 
ion  to  this,  I  assert,  and  hope  to  prove,  that 
he  idle  man,  first,  shuts  the  door  against  all 
t  improvement ;  next,  that  he  opens  it  wide  to 
ivery  destructive  folly  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
deludes  himself  from  the  true  enjoyment  of 
pleasure. 

1 1  First,  He  shuts  the  door  against  improve- 
[  nent  of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body, 
>r  fortune.    The  law  of  our  nature,  the  con- 
lition  under  which  we  are  placed  from  our 
birth,  is,  that  nothing  good  or  great  is  to  be 
j  cquired,  without  toil  and  industry.   A  price 
■>  appointed  by  Providence  to  be  paid  for 
verything  ;  and  the  price  of  improvement  is 
xbor.    Iudustry  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes 
isappointed.    The  race  may  not  be  always 

*  /  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But, 

•  t  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
rdinary  course  of  tilings,  without  strength, 

I  le  battle  cannot  be  gained;  without  swiftness, 
I  le  race  cannot  be  run  with  success.  In  all 
m\ibory  says  the  wise  man,  there  is  profit ;  but 
I  le  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  t%0- 
Miing.  (Prov.  xiv.  23;  xiii.  4.)  If  we  consult 
liither  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the 
|  ealth  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known  that  62 
■  rcise  is  the  great  instrument  of  promoting 
:>th.  Sloth  enfeebles  equally  the  bodily  and 
ie  menial  powers.  As  in  the  animal  system 
|;  engenders  disease,  so  on  the  faculties  of  (he 
I  'm]  it  brings  a  fatal  rust,  which  corrodes  and 
■las  ton  them;  which,  in  a  short  time,  reduces 
I  ie  brightest  genius  to  the  same  level  with 
I  Le  meanest  understanding.    The  great  differ- 


ences which  take  place  among  men,  are  not 
owing  to  a  distinction  that  nature  has  made 
in  their  original  powers,  so  much  as  to  the 
superior  diligence  with  which  some  have  im- 
proved these  powers  beyond  others.    To  no 
purpose  do  we  possess  the  seeds  of  many  great 
abilities,  if  they  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant 
within  us.    It  is  not  the  latent  possession,  but 
the  active  exertion  of  them,  which  gives  them 
merit.    Thousands  whom  indolence  has  sunk 
into  contemptible  obscurity,  might  have  come 
forward  to  the  highest  distinction,  if  idleness 
had  not  frustrated  the  effect  of  all  their 
powers.  ..... 

Everyman  who  recollects  his  conduct,  may 
be  satisfied,  that  his  hours  of  idleness  have 
always  proved  the  hours  most  dangerous  to 
virtue.  It  was  then  that  criminal  desires 
arose;  guilty  pursuits  were  suggested;  and 
designs  were  formed,  which,  in  their  issue, 
have  disquieted  and  embittered  his  whole  life. 
If  seasons  of  idleness  be  dangerous,  what  must 
a  continued  habit  of  it  prove  ?  Habitual  in- 
dolence, by  a  silent  and  secret  progress,  un- 
dermines every  virtue  in  the  soul.  More  vio- 
lent passions  run  their  course,  and  terminate. 
They  are  like  rapid  torrents,  which  foam  and 
swell,  and  bear  down  everything  before  them. 
But  after  having  overflowed  their  banks,  their 
impetuosity  subsides.  They  return  by  de- 
grees into  their  natural  channel;  and  the 
damage  which  they  have  done  can  be  re- 
paired. Sloth  is  like  the  slowly-flowing,  pu- 
trid stream,  which  stagnates  in  the  marsh, bw  I  - 
venomous  animals  and  poisonous  plants;  and 
infects  with  pestilential  vapors  the  whole 
country  round  it.  Having  once  tainted  the 
soul,  it  leaves  no  part  of  it  sound  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gives  not  those  alarms  to  con- 
science, which  the  eruptions  of  bolder  and 
fiercer  emotions  often  occasion.  The  disease 
which  it  brings  on,  is  creeping  and  insidious, 
and  is  on  that  account  more  certainly  mortal. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  how  dangerous 
soever  idleness  may  be  to  virtue,  are  there 
not  pleasures,  it  may  be  said,  which  attend  it? 
Is  there  not  ground  to  plead,  that  it  brings  a 
release  from  the  oppressive  cares  of  the  world  ; 
and  soothes  the  mind  with  a  gentle  satisfaction, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  amidst  the  toils  of  a 
busy  and  active  life?  This  is  an  advantage 
which,  least  of  all  others,  we  admit  it  to  pos- 
sess.  In  behalf  of  incessant  labor,  no  man 
contends.  Occasional  release  from  toil,  and 
indulgence  of  ease,  is  wh  it  nature  demand-, 
and  virtue  allows.  Hut  whal  we  assert  i>, 
that  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  live- 
ly and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life  as  a  relax<  I 
and  indolent  habit  of  mind,  rle  who  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  labor,  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  enjoy.    The  felicity  of  human  life  depends 
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on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable 
purpose  or  object,  which  keeps  awake  and  en- 
livens all  our  powers.  Our  happiness  consists 
in  the  pursuit,  much  more  than  in  the  attain- 
ment, of  any  temporal  good.  Rest  is  agreea- 
ble; but  it  is  only  from  preceding  labors  that 
rest  acquires  its  true  relish.  When  the  mind 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaction, 
all  its  powers  decay.  It  soon  languishes  and 
sickens;  and  the  pleasures  which  it  proposed 
to  obtain  from  rest,  end  in  tediousness  and  insi- 
pidity. To  this,  let  that  miserable  set  of  men 
bear  witness,  who,  after  spending  great  part 
of  their  life  in  active  industry,  have  retired 
to  what  they  fancied  was  to  be  a  pleasing  en- 
joyment of  themselves,  in  wealthy  inac.ivitv, 
and  profound  repose.  Where  they  expected 
to  find  an  elysium,  they  have  found  nothing 
but  a  dreary  and  comfortless  waste.  Their 
days  have  dragged  on,  in  uniform  languor  ; 
with  the  melancholy  remembrance  often  re- 
turning, of  the  cheerful  hours  they  passed, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  honest  business 
and  labors  of  the  world. 

We  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the  least 
knowledge  or  observation  of  life,  whether  the 
busy  or  the  idle  have  the  most  agreeable  en- 
joyment of  themselves?  Compare  them  in 
their  families.  Compare  them  in  the  societies 
with  which  they  mingle;  and  remark,  which 
of  them  discover  most  cheerfulness  and  gaie- 
ty ;  which  possess  the  most  regular  flow  of 
spirits;  whose  temper  is  most  equal;  whose 
good  humor  most  uncloudeed.  While  the 
active  and  diligent  both  enliven  and  enjoy  so- 
ciety, the  idle  are  not  only  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, but  a  burden  to  those  with  whom  they 
are  connected ;  a  nuisance  to  all  whom  they 
oppress  with  their  company.  On  whom  does 
time  hang  so  heavy,  as  on  the  slothful  and 
lazy  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering? 
Who  are  so  often  devoured  with  spleen,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  every  expedient  which  can 
help  them  to  get  rid  of  themselves?  Instead 
of  producing  tranquillity,  indolence  produces 
a  fretful  restlessness  of  mind ;  gives  rise  to 
cravings  which  are  never  satisfied  ;  nourishes 
a  sickly  effeminate  delicacy,  which  sours  and 
corrupts  every  pleasure. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  convince 
every  thinking  person  of  the  folly,  the  guilt, 
and  the  misery  of  an  idle  state.  Let  these 
admonitions  stir  us  up,  to  exert  ourselves  in 
our  different  occupations,  with  that  virtuous 
activity  which  becomes  men  and  Christians. 
Let  us  arise  from  the  bed  of  sloth  ;  distribute 
our  time  with  attention  and  care ;  and  im- 
prove to  advantage  the  opportunities  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  

At  the  same  time,  let  the  course  of  our  em- 
ployments be  ordered  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  carrying  them  on,  we  may  be  also  promot- 


ing our  eternal  interest.    By  religious  duties, 
and  virtuous  actions,  let  us  study  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  better  world.    In  the  midst  of 
our  labors  for  this  life,  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  m ust  first  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  give  diligence 
to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure.    Other- , 
wise,  how  active  soever  we  may  seem  to  be,] 
our  whole  activity  will  prove  only  a  laborious 
idleness.    We  shall  appear,  in  the  end,  toj 
have  been  busy  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  purpose  j 
worse  than  none.    Then  only  we  fulfil  the! 
proper  character  of  Christians,  when  we  join  1| 
that  pious  zeal  which  becomes  us  as  the  ser-'ji 
vants  of  God,  with  that  industry  which  is  re-| 
quired  of  us,  as  good  members  of  society  ;-J 
when,  according  to  the  exhortation  of  the  J 
Apostle,  we  are  found  not  slothful  in  business  A 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fervent  in  spirit,  servA 
ing  the  Lord,  (Rom.  xii.  11.) 


It  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  flowers 
— those  that  are  simple  in  expression  carry 
their  seed  with  them;  those  that  are  double 
charm  the  mind,  but  produce  nothing. 


THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH.  j 

The  most  obvious  and  commonly  received! 
idea  of  truth  is  simply  the  foe  of  falsehood,! 
and  yet  there  are  some  other  aspect?  in  which i 
we  may  view  it,  as  important  to  the  characters 
as  this  primary  meaning.    As  the  enemy  off 
whatever  is  false,  all  would  agree  in  prizing! 
it,  at  least  in  name,  though  even  here  few  aretfl 
conscious  of  how  much  would  be  involved  injtj 
its  strict  observance.    To  keep  an  oath,  or| 
pledge,  or  simple  promise,  or  to  assert  only| 
what  we  know  to  be  true,  is  not  all  that  is! 
conveyed  even  in  the  most  simple  idea  op 
truth  ;  it  also  forbids  all  secret  attempts  ton 
deceive  by  word,  or  look,  or  gesture,  all  flat-i 
tery  and  finesse,  and  would  render  our  speechi 
transparent  and  sincere.     Talleyrand  once! 
said  that  language  was  the  instrument  of  con4 
cealing  our  thoughts,  and  facts  themselves? 
may  be  so  perverted  as  to  become  the  greatest! 
of  all  lies.    Rut  the  love  of  truth  is  not  alone i 
a  negative  sentiment ;  it  has  not  fulfilled  itsi 
work  when  it  has  avoided  all  that  is  Ik  lion 
and  false;  but  it  also  includes  every  effort  tct 
become  acquainted  with  positive  truths  o:< 
which  we  are  ignorant.    One  little  truth  fol 
lowed  out  may  lead  to  immense  results.  SraaLj 
particles  of  gold  dust,  washed  by  a  mill-streair* 
in  a  bed  of  sand,  led  to  the  discovery  of  al.ij 
the  wealth  of  California.     A  slight  irregu 
larity  in  the  motions  of  the  planet  Uranus ' 
when  traced  to  its  cause,  revealed  the  exist  f 
ence  of  a  sister  planet  hundreds  of  times  largei. 
than  our  world.    The  little  grain  of  truth 
declared  by  a  few  men  not  a  hundred  year 
ago,  that  taxation  without  representation  wa 
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tyranny,  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  re- 
public of  thirty-eight  millions  of  prosperous 
people,  proving  to  the  world  man's  capacity 
for  self-government. 

Every  sincere  lover  of  truth  will  not  only 
put  forth  all  his  energies  to  perceive  new  prin- 
ciples, but,  when  convinced  of  them,  will  carry 
:  them  into  his  practical  life.  Some  love  truth 
speculatively  and  intellectually  and  theoreti- 
cally, but  do  not  act  up  to  it.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  character  as  to  perceive  a 
principle  to  be  true,  and  persist  in  acting  in 
opposition  to  it.  We  can  never  become  per- 
fectly certain  of  a  truth  except  by  experience 
in  action.  If  Le  Verrier  and  his  brother  as- 
tronomers had  not  caused  a  telescope  to  be 
directed  to  the  proper  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
the  facts  Le  Verrier  asserted  would  not  have 
been  proved.  If  the  revolutionary  fathers 
had  simply  reasoned  about  taxation  and  rep- 
resentation, the  Revolution  would  not  have 
been  accomplished.  Every  truth  acted  upon 
is  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher.  As  in  climb- 
ng  the  Pyramids,  we  can  only  reach  the  sum- 
nit  by  treading  on  each  single  step,  though 
;o  small  as  to  look  like  a  notch,  so  in  the  pyra- 
mid of  truth  we  must  set  our  foot  on  many 
.mail  and  perhaps  disagreeable  truths  ere  we 
^an  reach  the  heights  to  which  we  aspire. 
5very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  distance 
bust  be  trodden. 

The  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  will  shed  light 
>n  a  thousand  practical  difficulties.    He  who 
ives  up  to  it  and  makes  it  his  guide  becomes 
pfted  with  a  superior  wisdom,  an  instinctive 
pprehension  of  the  proper  course  on  doubtful 
ecasions.    But  without  investigation,  effort, 
>atience,  self-denial,  it  is  not  to  be  attained, 
^ew  are  willing  to  purchase  it  at  such  a  cost, 
v.  life  spent  in  its  service  will  produce  a  de- 
ghtful  confidence.    The  untruthful  always 
iffer  doubt,  darkness  and  sorrow.  Those 
ho  only  seek  to  uphold  their  party,  and 
rain  arguments  to  prove  what  they  desire, 
J  ho  have  not  the  inward  love  and  positive 
iverence  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  may  seem 
1  »  be  confident,  but  are  never  satisfied  nor 
ippy.   They  are  secretly  in  doubt  and  dark- 
less.   But  the  sincere  love  of  truth  will  give 
confidence  and  serenity  that  nothing  else 
[fin.    It  will  raise  us  above  all  doubts,  for  our 
Idief  will  be  fixed  on  a  rock  that  can  never 
i  moved.     It  will  correct  our  judgments, 
hi  large  our  liberality,  deepen  our  convictions, 
ol,  above  all,  infuse  into  our  lives  an  earnest 
Inrpose  and  a  strength  of  moral  resolution 
liat  alone  can  carry  us  safely  through  the 
l»>rnis  and  calms  of  life. — Philada.  Ledger. 

I  An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle 
I  mis  and  resolute  actions;  he  is  neither  hot 
,  i  timid, 


"  I  AM  WITH  THEE." 

"  I  am  with  thee,"  as  Isaiah  writes  it,  and 
"  I  am  with  you  always,"  as  Jesus  expressed 
it,  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  special  seasons 
and  occasions,  but  felt  to  be  true  of  every 
moment  of  our  existence.  The  blessed  as- 
surance is  given  especially  for  this  life.  It  is 
as  true  while  we  are  wandering  in  the  dark 
paths  of  coldness,  doubt,  and  forgetfulness,  as 
when  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  portion  and 
our  strength.  True,  like  Jacob,  we  may 
often  have  occasion  to  exclaim  in  surprise — 
"  The  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it 
not!"  Often,  in  such  cases,  he  himself  re- 
minds us,  by  his  Spirit,  His  providence,  and 
sometimes  by  His  chastening  hand  that  He 
is  with  us. 

The  truth  under  discussion  is  beautifully 
recognized  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
twenty-third  Psalm — "  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd :  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters  :" — all  of  which  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  perpetual  presence,  super- 
vision and  care.  And  then  again — "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with 
me."  This  clause  has  a  two-fold  meaning,  one 
literal,  the  other  figurative.  The  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  was  a  name  by  which  a 
desolate  and  gloomy  ravine,  running  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which 
was  infested  by  robbers  and  ravenous  bea-t-. 
was  known.  Even  in  such  a  place  as  that, 
David  would  fear  no  evil,  because  God  was 
with  him.  But  in  a  more  remote  and  poetic 
sense,  it  may  refer  to  the  dark  valley  which 
ends  in  the  grave.  David,  however,  in  every 
condition,  to  use  his  own  language,  set  the 
Lord  before  him. 

"I  am  with  thee"  is  always  true,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  Christian's  condition.  It 
was  true  in  the  case  of  Job,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  cried  out  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit — "Oh!  that  I  knew  where  1  might  find 
him!"  Yet,  While  still  in  that  gloom  an.) 
distress,  he  was  able  to  say — "  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  It  18  a  great 
attainment  to  be  able  to  trust  God  in  the 
dark.  Affliction  of  every  kind,  either  direct- 
ly from  the  hand  of  (rod,  or  coming  indirect- 
ly, through  human  agency  in  any  ot  its  forms, 
whether  of  oppression,  injustice,  malice,  or 
ill  conduct,  ought  always  to  bring  to  mind 
the  blessed  words — "  I  am  with  thee;"  tor,  be 
assured,  0  Christian,  the  trial,  be  it  what  it 
may, 

11 U  the  rotoa  of  thy  God— 

1 1  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  jus*  uo.ler  the  ro«i.'  *' 

If,  whilst  in  affliction  or  adversity,  you  can 
only  hear  that  8 till  small  voice  whispering  in 
your  heart,  "I  am  with  thee,"  you  will  rial 
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higher  in  faith,  and  higher  in  true  joy,  higher  I 
in  every  grace,  and  nearer  to  God,  than  you 
could  ever  have  been  lifted  by  prosperity. 
It  is  thus  that  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of 
the  True  Vine  are  purged,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit ;  and  from  such  experi- 
ence as  this  they  are  enabled  to  praise  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to  sing, 

"Tim*  sorrow,  touched  by  thee,  grows  bright, 
Witb  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day." 
— Presbyterian  Banner.  C. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  ONE 
OF  OUR  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

I  have  lately  been  obliged  to  travel  much 
on  Government  account,  and  have  become 
familiar  with  the  general  features  of  southern 
Nebraska.  To  a  person  accustomed  to  living 
en  the  vast  prairies,  nothing  can  be  more  ro- 
mantic and  inviting  than  a  journey  through 
the  highlands  of  Kansas  and  the  bluffs  that 
border  the  Great  Missouri  River.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
glorious  land;  more  beautiful  by  far  than  pen 
of  mine  can  describe.  If  you  would  behold 
Nature  in  her  most  inviting  forms,  you  must 
mount  an  Indian  pony  and  follow  an  Indian 
trail  into  solitude  where  wheels  can  never 
come ;  you  must  scale  towering  bluffs  and 
penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  wild  ravines. 

These  old  forest  nooks  are  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet  of  thickly  matted  flowers  and  wild 
grasses ;  and  even  the  old  oaks  and  cotton- 
woods  appear  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
hands  of  man,  so  regularly  are  they  dispersed, 
so  artistically  grouped.  At  one  time  my  com- 
panion and  I  followed  a  trail  that  led' along 
the  narrow  summit  of  a  bluff,  that  appeared 
to  lift  its  grassy  head  high  above  all  the  sur- 
rounding wTorld.  On  one  side  of  us  a  preci- 
pice of  fearful  steepness  showed  the  glimmer- 
ing, fretful  waters  of  the  Great  Nemaha  below 
us,  and  on  the  other  a  succession  of  deep  and 
gloomy  ravines  seemed  to  warn  us  that  we 
must  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
At  one  point,  high  above  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Missouri,  we  discovered  two  newly-made 
Indian  graves!  What  a  resting-place  for 
mortal  clay!  so  far  from  the  disturbing 
ploughshare  of  the  pale  face,  so  near  to  that 
happy  hunting-ground  where  eternal  summer 
awaits  the  dying  warrior.  Here  we  dismount- 
ed, and  seating  ourselves  on  a  cushion  of  thick 
grass,  we  drank  in  the  deep  inspiration  of 
such  a  scene.  Hundreds  of  feet  below  us  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight,  and  for  scores  of  miles  its  great 
valley  was  spread  out  before  us.  To  the  north 
a  vast  succession  of  bluffs,  islands  and  groves 
gradually  melted  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
horizon,  and  to  the  south  the  winding  of  the 


great  river  could  be  seen,  now  partially  ob-  j 
scured  by  forests,  now  widening  to  embrace' 
an  island,  and  now  bathing  the  edge  of  a  j 
forest  town.  A.  G. 
 •  

SPIRITUAL  VICTORIES  WON  BY  DISCOURAGE  j 
MENT  AND  FAILURE. 

Blessed  are  the  souls  in  whom  not  the! 
strength  of  nature  only,  but  that  of  grace,  haj 
been  so  brought  low,  even  to  the  very  dustj 
that  they  have  learned  to  call  nothing  that | 
they  have  their  own.  Often  must  the  be-jl 
liever,  like  Antseus,  grow7  stronger  for  having  j 
touched  the  ground  ;  often  must  he  experience  ! 
the  sentence  of  death  in  himself;  must  feel  him-  j 
self  a  being  without  heart  or  hope,  incapable,  jl 
and  even  insensible,so  thathe may  learn  to  trust,  i! 
notin  himself,  nor  in  any  other  but  in  Him  who! 
raises  the  spiritually  dead.  The  Christian! 
must  hold  on  to  God  through  conflicts  and  1 
agonies:  he  must  fight  while  his  blood  runog 
down,  and  glues  his  hand  to  his  sword.  Soli 
he  must  hold  on  when  that  hand  is  benumbed! 
and  stiff  with  cold  ;  when  strength  and  con-| 
scioushess  seem  gone  together,  and  only  an  Iwl 
st/nct  remains  through  which  the  soul  is  able! 
to  fling  itself,  like  a  dead  weight,  upon  Christ.! 

Yet,  even  here,  is  an  "  overthrow  worthf 
many  victories."  Though  being  chilled  andf 
mortified  in  the  smallest,  mostly  inwardly! 
humiliating  things,  though  being  beaten  awayi 
from  the  broken  cistern  and  of  all  creatures,! 
we  learn,  as  we  could  never,  without  this! 
were  done,  to  look  to  Christ  as  our  well  off 
life,  and  so  to  find  all  our  fresh  springs  ini 
Him,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  simple  andf 
sincere  heart,  "Lord,  give  me,  evermore,  of  j 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not."  I  know  notf 
how  to  speak  of  that  grand  era  in  the  Chris- j 
tian's  soul,  when  through  the  strength  of  a| 
patient  following,  or  through  the  sweetness  oil 
a  loving  recognition,  it  finds  Him  whom  it  if 
has  long  loved,  and  passes,  in  that  finding,! 
from  the  straightened  life  within  itself,  mto\ 
Christ;  when  it  ceases  to  confer  with  flesh; 
and  blood,  to  watch  over  its  own  changes  and] 
fluctuations,  for  the  sake  of  attaching  itself* 
implicitly  to  Him  who  is  the  whole  of  what  ! 
we  have  in  part ;  when  it  lives  no  longer  by  j 
faith  but  by  Christ,  holding  Him  too  surely  » 
to  think  of  that  it  holds  by;  when  it  has  done  \ 
with  self-questioning,  with  self  analysis,  and 
believes  in  the  love  by  which  it  lives,  and; 
can  appeal  for  all  answer  to  the  fact  of  its  j 
own  life. — Patience  of  Hope. 

 — «»►-•  

Goodness  of  heart  is  man's  best  treasure," 
his  brightest  honor  and  wisest  acquisition.  \ 
It  is  a  ray  of  divinity  that  dignifies  humanity, j 
attracts  admiration  and  assimilates  him  to* 
his  Creator;  but,  like  pure  gold,  is  liable  to: 
be  counterfeited. 
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LOVE  OF  GOD. 

We  must  either  conclude  that  the  piety  of 
the  present  day  is  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  intended  by  Christ  to  be,  or  that  he 
spoke  the  language  of  exaggeration.  That 
he  did  not  thus  speak  we  know  by  the  mo- 
mentary elevations  which  we  experience, 
when  we  rise  into  some  nearness  to  the  place 
where  it  is  our  right  to  stand,  and  can  return 
with  rapture  the  smile  of  our  Father's  love. 
These  are  seasons  wheu  our  souls  exhale,  and 
sit  singing  like  birds  in  the  very  tree  of  life. 

Oh!  when  I  look  upon  the  sun  and  see 
what  it  has  power  to  do — when  I  see  that  on 
the  barren  soil  it  flings  a  warm  and  radiant 
scarf  of  light,  and  that  beneath  that  scarf 
springs  up  life!  life!  life!  and  gorgeous 
beauty, — I  know  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness has  a  greater  power  than  this,  if  men's 
stiff  and  faithless  hearts  will  but  open  them- 
selves to  his  rays. 

The  love  of  God  !  who  can  fathom  it?  We 
soon  cloy  with  honey ;  'tis  not  very  hard  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  sugar  ;  even  of  bread  we 
may  tire  ;  but  who  ever  tired  of  air?  All  day 
we  breathe  it ;  at  morning,  at  noon,  at  night — 
all  night, — all  our  lives, — and  we  are  not 
weary.    Love  is  the  vital  air  of  the  soul. 

Every  earthly  pleasure  wearies,  but  of  spir- 
itual pleasures  we  never  tire.  The  more  we  are 
filled  with  them,  the  more  hungry  and  thirsty 
after  them  we  grow;  and  we  are  more  sure, 
the  more  we  taste  the  love  of  God,  that  it  can 
fill  us,  and  be  always  about  us,  and  be  always 
peace  and  everlasting  joy.  Why  do  we  not 
bud  and  bloom  more  gloriously  beneath  the 
shining  of  this  sun  of  love  ?  It' is  because  we 
have  portioned  him,  we  have  limited  him,  we 
have  not  consecrated  to  him  the  whole  of  our 
lives.  We  give  him  our  Sabbaths,  our  morn- 
ing and  our  evening  hours  of  prayer,  our  feel- 
ings of  solemnity  and  self  condemnation,  our 
hours  of  depression  and  tears;  we  go  to  him 
in  trouble  and  gloom  and  fear  ;  we  call  upon 
him  early  when  all  is  dark  about  us  ;  but  from 
our  business,  from  our  pleasure,  from  our 
social  and  common  life,  we  pat  him  away. — 
II.  W.  Beech  rr. 

MODERN  ECONOMY  OF  TIME. 

One  man  can  spin  more  coil  on  yarn  now 
than  four  hundred  men  could  have  done  in 
the  same  time,  in  1 7(i!>,  when  A.rkwright»,  the 
beet  cotton-spinner,  took  out  his  first,  patent. 
Ouo  man  can  make  as  much  flour  in  a  day 
now  as  a,  hundred  and  fifty  could  a.  ocnlui  v 

ago.  One  woman  can  now  make  as  much 
lace  in  a  day  as  a  hundred  women  could  a 
mundred  years  ago.  It,  now  requires  only  as 
many  days  to  refine  sugar  as  it.  did  months 
thirty  years  ago.  It  once  required  six  months 
to  put  quicksilver  on  a  glass;  now  it  requires 


only  forty  minutes.  The  engine  of  a  first-rate 
iron-clad  frigate  will  perform  as  much  work 
in  a  day  as  forty-two  thousand  horses. — Scien- 
tific American. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Wilt  thou,  dear  ,  accept  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, offered  under  a  renewed  sense 
(mercifully  vouchsafed)  of  the  Omnipresence 
of  our  Holy  Head  and  High  Helper,  even 
Christ  the  anointing.  There  goes  forth  unto 
thee  this  morning  the  language,  "  He  is  in 
his  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
him."  And,  my  precious  friend,  as  all  per- 
taining to  the  creature — all  selfish  cogitations 
or  reasonings — are  hushed  before  Him,  the 
manifestation  of  His  Will  will  be  clear ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  in  this  subjection  of  self  thy 
strength  will  be  renewed,  and  ability  furnished 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  His  commandments. 

The  past  day  has  been  a  time  of  unusual 
depression.  AVhy,  I  know  not;  perhaps  to 
send  me  to  the  stronghold  for  help  and  safety. 
Such  allotment  may  be  better  for  me  than  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  sometimes  for  a  little 
season  is  allowed  me.  I  wish  I  could  send 
thee  a  "  cheering  note  ;"  but,  dear  friend,  thus 
much  I  can  say,  "My  Father  holds  the  helm."' 
Need  we  then  fear,  even  though  clouds  may 
gather  darkly  and  the  storms  beat  vehement- 
ly. Oh!  it  is  good  to  trust  in  trie  superiu- 
tendency  of  Divine  Love,  and  to  believe  that 
the  everlasting  Arm  is  underneath  in  all 
times  of  conflict,  even  though  unseen. 

Yesterday  we  visited  an  aged  couple  of  SI 
and  77  years,  who  have  raised  eleven  children 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  ten  of  whom 
are  now  living.  They  have  lived  on  the  place 
they  now  occupy  since  1903,  a  quiet .  labori- 
ous life,  with  little  change  except  what  Gold- 
smith calls  the  change  from  the  blue  hed  to 
the  brown.  W.  is  a  cabinet  maker,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  two  bureaus  tor  his  children. 
They  are  diligent  attenders  of  meeting,  riding 
nearly  five  miles,  and  we  computed  that 
during  their  married  life  they  had  travelled 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  a  distance  of 
more  than  twice  round  the  globe. 

Thou  hast  been  very  near  me  in  feeling,  so 
that  in  asking  lor  my  own  preservation  thou 
i  hast  been  included  in  the  aspiration.  Surely 

He  who  hath  called  us  with  a  high  and  holy 
calling  is  all  powerful  to  help.     His  rodeom- 
I  ing  love  is  unehangubly  the  same  now  as  ever. 
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May  this  assurance  be  to  us  as  an  anchor  sure 
and  steadfast,  preserving  in  all  times  of  storm 
and  tempest.  My  acknowledgment  is  we  have 
been  mercifully  dealt  with,  and  I  desire  we 
may  cling  closely  to  that  Arm  of  power  which 
hath  helped  us  hitherto,  and  which  will  still 
presene  and  guide  us. 

The  testimony  which  we  bear  as  a  people 
to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  as  an 
all-powerful  principle  that  is  able  to  guide 
and  to  preserve,  is  to  me  increasingly  precious. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  I  sing  the  wonders  of  re 
deeming  love."  I  can  say,  in  Quaker  par 
lance,  I  bear  testimony  to  the  wonder-working 
power  of  this  creative  Word,  which  spake  all 
things  into  existence ;  and  my  secret  aspira 
tion  is  that  we  may  become  more  entirely  its 
willing  subjects,  so  that  instead  of  being  ves 
sels  marred  upon  the  wheel,  we  may  be  with- 
out flaw  or  blemish.  This  calls  for  a  full  sub- 
mission on  our  part — a  full  surrender  to  the 
Divine  Government.  "  Here  am  I,  do  with 
me  as  seemeth  Thee  good."  A  blessed  result 
ever  attends  such  submission. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  23,  1869. 


MARRIED. 

DIXON — BENTEEN. — On  the  12th  of  10th  month, 
1869,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Isaac  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  to 
M.  Kate  Benteen,  all  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


DIED. 

ECK. — At  her  residence  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  on  the 
2d  of  Ninth  month,  1869,  Susanna  N.  Eck,  aged  58 
years. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

Owing  to  some  of  the  contractors  being  prevented 
from  fulfilling  their  contracts  by  the  recent  freshet, 
and  other  causes,  the  Committee  have  been  com- 
pelled to  postpone  the  opening  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege till  about  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month.  Due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  precise  time  by  circular. 
In  the  meantime,  everything  in  the  building  will  be 
fully  completed  for  the  accommodation  of  its  in- 
mates. 

Edward  Parrish,  President. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Tenth  mo.  24th,  West  Chester,  N.  Y.,  4  P.M. 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  2J  P.M. 
"         31st,  Woodstown,    "  " 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  First-day 
School  Association  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Fourth-day  morning,  Eleventh  month 
3d,  at  9  o'clock,  at  Chappaqua  Meeting-house.  A 
general  attendance  is  desired.  Purchase  Quarterly 
Meeting  occurs  at  the  same  place  on  Fourth  and 
Fifth-days  at  11  o'clock. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Friends,  the  Express 
train  which  leaves  26th  Street  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M., 
will  stop  at  Chappaqua  on  both  days. 

Jacob  Capron, 


Lydia  A.  Lockwood 


Clerks. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 
BY  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 
(Continued  from  page  527.) 
Results  of  the  American  Journey. 
Before  closing  this  period  of  Humboldt's 
life  I  would  add  a  few  words  more  in  detail 
upon  the  works  published  by  him  after  his 
return  from  South  America.    One  of  the  first 
fruits  in  the  rich  harvest  reaped  from  this 
expedition  was  the  successful   attempt,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  at  representing 
graphically  the  physical  features  of  that  con- 
tinent.   Thus  far  such  representations  had 
mainly  consisted  in  maps  and  the  delineation 
of  the  characteristic   plants   and  animals. 
Humboldt  devised  a  new  method,  equally 
impressive  to  the  eye  and  comprehensive  in 
its  outlines.     Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
vegetation  changes  its  character  as  it  ascends 
upon  the  side  of  high  mountains, — thus  pre- 
senting successive  terraces  upon  their  slopes, 
— he  conceived  the  idea,  already  suggested 
by  his  examination  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
of  drawing  upon  the  outline  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain the  different  aspects  of  its  surface,  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  its  highest  peak.  Thus 
he  could  exhibit  at  a  glance  all  those  succes- 
sive zones  of  vegetation,  represented  upon  the 
diagram  before  you,  and  drawn  by  him  at 
Guayaquil  in  1803.    It  is  copied  from  his 
work  on  the  physical  aspect  of  the  tropics 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
Explanations  from  the  diagram.  Afterwards 
he  extended  these  comparisons  to  the  temper- 
ate and  arctic  zones,  and  ascertained  that,  as 
we  proceed  farther  north,  the  gradation  of  the 
vegetation,  at  the  level  of  the  ocean,  corres- 
ponds to  its  succession  upon  mountain  slopes, 
— until  towards  the  Arctics  it  assumes  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  plants  found 
near  the  line  of  perpetual  snows  under  the 
Tropics.    But  this  is  not  all.    The  interven- 
ing expanse  from  North  to  South,  as  far  as 
the  equator,  and  then  in  reverse  order  to  the 
Antarctic  regions,  also  exhibits,  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  a  vegetation 
characterized  by  intermediate  forms. 

In  the  same  way  he  reproduced  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  drawing  ideal  sections 
across  the  regions  described.  In  the  first 
place,  through  Spain,  afterwards  from  La 
Guayra  to  Caraccas  across  the  Cumbre,  and 
from  Carthagena  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
through  the  whole  Continent  of  America, 
from  Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz,  as  represented 
in  another  diagram  before  you.  And  this  is 
not  by  mere  approximations,  but  founding 
his  profiles  upon  his  own  barometic  and  as- 
tronomical observations,  which  he  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  works  are  to  this 
day  the  chief  source  of  information  concern- 
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ing  the  physical  geography  of  the  regions 
visited  by  him. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  undertook  to  rep- 
resent, in  like  manner,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  earth,  by  drawing  similar  charts  upon 
which  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks,  with 
signs  to  indicate  their  mineralogical  character, 
is  faithfully  portrayed.    The  first  chart  of 
this  kind  was  drawn  by  him  in  Mexico  in 
1804,  and  presented  to  the  School  of  Mines  of 
that  city.    It  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Atlas  of  the  American  Journey.     We  are 
thus  indebted  to  him  for  the  whole  of  that 
graphic  method  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
delineate,  in  invisible  outlines,  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  physical  phenomena  ;  for  after- 
wards this  method  was  applied  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  oceanic  currents,  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  winds,  the  tidal  waves,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
amount  of  rain  falling  upon  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  magnetic  phenomena, 
the  lines  of  equal  average  temperature,  the 
relative  height  of  our  plains,  table-lands  and 
mountain  chains,  their  internal  structure,  and 
the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  Even 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  History  of 
Mankind  are  now  tabulated  in  the  same  way 
upon  our  ethnographical  maps,  in  which  the 
distribution  of  the  races,  the  highways  of 
navigation   and   commerce,   the  difference 
I  among  men  as  to  language,  culture,  creeds, 
I  nay,  even  the  records  of  our  census,  the  esti- 
.  mates  of  the  wealth  of  nations  down  to  the 
|  statistics  of  agriculture  and  the  averages  of 
?  virtue  and  vice,  are  represented.    In  short, 
j  every  branch  of  mental  activity  has  been 
1  vivified  by  this  process  and  undergone  an  en- 
tire transformation  under  its  influence. 

His  paper  upon  the  isothermal  lines  was 
t  published  in  the  Memoires   de   la  Societe 
jd'Arcueil,  a  scientific  club  to  which  in  the 
ij beginning  of  this  century  the  most  eminent 
i  men  of  the  age  belonged.    Though  a  mere 
j  sketch,  the  first  delineation  of  the  curves 
:  uniting  those  different  points  of  the  earth's 
jsurface,  which,  though  under  different  lati- 
tudes, possess  the  same  average  annual  tem- 
jperature,  exhibits  already  the  characteristic 
! features  in  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
temperature  of  our  globe,  which  myriads  of 
[observations  of  a  later  date  have  only  con- 
Brmed.     No  other  series  of  investigations 
piows  more  plainly  than  this,  to  what  accu- 
r ate  results  an  observer  may  arrive  who  un- 
Barstands  how  to  weigh  critically  the  meali- 
ng of  his  facts,  however  few  they  may  be. 
This  other  diagram  before  you  represents  the 
sot  hernial  line  as  contrasted  with  the  degrees 
>f  latitude. 

t  The  barometical  and  astronomical  observa- 
ious  upon  which  his  numerous  maps  arc 


based  were  computed  and  reduced  to  their 
final  form  by  his  friend  Oltmanns.  They  fill 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  and  amount  to  the 
accurate  determination  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand localities.  They  are  not  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  embrace  points  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, with  reference  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
range  of  agricultural  products.  Humboldt 
has  himself  added  an  introduction  to  this 
work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  in- 
struments used  in  his  observations  and  the 
methods  pursued  by  him  in  his  experiments, 
and  discusses  the  astronomical  refractions  in 
the  torrid  zone. 

Thus  the  philosophical  geography  of  our 
days  is  based  upon  Humboldt's  investigations. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  founder  of  comparative 
geography,  that  all  embracing  science  of  our 
globe,  unfolded  with  a  master  hand  by  Karl 
Ritter,  and  which  has  now  its  ablest  repre- 
sentative in  our  own  Guyot,  the  author  of  the 
maps  before  you.    His  correspondence  with 
Berghaus  testifies  his  intense  interest  in  the 
progress  of  geographical   knowledge.  To 
Humboldt  this  world  of  ours  is  indeed  not 
only  the  abode  of  man,  it  is  a  growth  in  the 
history  of  the  universe,  shaped  according  to 
laws,  by  a  long  process  of  successive  changes, 
which  have  resulted  in  its  present  configura- 
tion with  its  mutually  dependent  features. 
The  work  upon  the  Position  of  Rocks  in  the 
two  hemispheres  tells  the  history  of  that 
growth  as  it  could  be  told  in  1823,  and  is  of 
course  full  of  gross  anachronisms  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  exhibits  the  wonderful  power  of 
generalization  and  combination  which  Hum- 
boldt possessed, — as  for  instance  where  he 
says,  in  a  few  beautiful  words,  fertile  in  con- 
sequences, not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the 
naturalists  of  our  days  :— ^"  When  we  examine 
the  solid  mass  of  our  planet,  we  perceive  that 
the  simple  minerals  are  found  in  associations 
which  are  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the 
rocks  do  not  vary  as  organized  beings  do,  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  latitude  or  the 
isothermal  lines  under  which  they  occur;" 
thus  contrasting  in  one  single  phrase  the 
whole  organic  world  with  the  inorganic  in 
their  essential  character.   In  practical  geology 
we  owe  to  him  the  first  recognition  of  the 
Jurassic  formation.    It  was  lie  also  who  in- 
troduced into  our  science  those  happy  expres- 
sions, "geological  horizon,"  ami  "  indepond- 
ence  of  geological  formations."   lie  also  paved 
the  way  for  Ellede  Beaumont's  determination 
of  the  relative  age  of  mountain  chains,  by  his 
discussion  upon  the  direction  of  Btratifil  d  rocks 
and  the  parallels  he  drew  between  the  age  of 
pintonicaud  sedimentary  formal  ions  :  nor  had 
ii  escaped  him  that  distant  llone  and  fauna*, 
though  of  the  same  age,  may  be  entirely  differ* 
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ent.  The  collection  of  zoological  and  anato- 
mical papers  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  nu- 
merous colored  plates,  is  full  of  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals 
from  his  own  pen,  as  well  as  that  of  his  col- 
laborators. ^  The  most  remarkable  are  his  de- 
scription of  the  Condor,  which  must  have  de- 
lighted the  French  Zoologists,  who  could  not 
fail  to  compare  it  with  the  glowing  pages  of 
their  own  BufTbn ;  his  synopsis  of  South 
American  Monkeys,  rivalling  the  works  of 
Audebert  and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  electric  Eel  and  the  Catfish 
thrown  out  by  the  burning  volcanoes  of  the 
Andes,  contrasted  with  the  Great  Natural 
History  of  Fishes,  by  Lacepede  :  his  paper  on 
the  Respiration  of  Crocodiles  and  the  Larynx 
of  Birds  and  Crocodiles,  daring  upon  his  own 
ground  the  greatest  anatomist  of  the  age,  the 
immortal  Cuvier.  Indeed,  it  must  have 
created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  learned 
world  when  a  naturalist,  all  whose  previous 
publications  related  to  physical  subjects,  sud- 
denly came  forward  as  a  master  among  mas- 
ters, in  the  treatment  of  zoological  and  ana- 
tomical questions. 

The  botanical  works  have  appeared  under 
several  titles.  We  have  first  the  "  Plantes 
Equinoxiales,"  in  two  folio  volumes,  with  140 
plates,  by  Bonpland  ;  the  Monograph  of  the 
Melastomees  and  that  of  the  Rhexiees,  in  two 
folio  volumes,  with  120  plates,  also  bv  Bon- 
pland ;  then  the  Mimosees  by  Kunth,  "in  one 
folio  volume  with  60  plates  ;  the  revision  of 
the  Graminees  in  one  folio  volume  with  220 
plates,  by  Kunth,  and  finally  the  Nova  Genera 
and  Species  Plantarum  by  Kunth  in  seven 
folio  volumes  with  700  plates.  Altogether 
thirteen  folio  volumes  with  1240  plates,  most 
of  which  are  beautifully  colored  and  remain 
unsurpassed  for  fidelity  of  description  and 
fullness  of  illustration.  But  though  the  de- 
scriptive part  of  these  splendid  volumes  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  fellow-traveller  Bonpland, 
and  his  young  friend  Kunth,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Humboldt  had  no 
share  in  their  preparation.  Not  only  did  he 
assiduously  collect  specimens  during  the  jour- 
ney, but  it  was  he  who  made,  on  the  spot, 
from  the  living  plant,  drawings  and  analyses 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic 
trees,  the  general  aspect  of  which  could  not 
be  preserved  in  the  specimens  gathered  for 
the  herbarium.  Beside  this,  there  are  entire 
chapters  concerning  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  most  remarkable  families  of 
plants,  their  properties,  their  uses,  &c,  en- 
tirely written  by  Humboldt  himself.  It  was 
he  also  who  for  the  first  time  divided  the 
areas  of  the  regions  he  had  explored  into 
botanical  provinces,  according  to  their  natural 
physical  features:  thus  distinguishing  the  flora 


of  New  Andalusia  and  Venezuela,  from  that1  tl 
of  the  Orinoco  basin,  that  of  New  Grenada,  I 
that  of  Quito,  that  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  1 
and  that  of  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It  was  help 
also  who  first  showed  that  the  whole  vegeta-  I 
ble  kingdom  contains,  after  all,  but  a  few  dis-j  t 
tinct  types,  which  characterize  the  vegetable  I 
carpet  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  under  different  latitudes,  and  atj  j 
different  heights.  He  closes  one  of  these  ex-  e 
positions  with  a  few  words,  which  I  cannoti  t 
pass  by  without  quoting  them.  "Such  in-  J 
vestigations,"  he  says,  "  afford  an  intellectual  t 
enjoyment,  and  foster  a  moral  strength  which  I 
fortify  us  against  misfortunes  and  which  um\ 
human  power  can  overcome." 

His  Later  Years  and  Achievements. 

The  last  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in. 
Berlin,  and  while  there,  to  the  end  of  his  long 
and  laborious  career,  he  was  engaged  with 
the  publication  of  his  Cosmos,  and  also  in 
editing  the  great  work  on  the  Kavi  language, 
left  by  his  brother  William,  who  died  in  1835. 
Besides  these  important  undertakings,  he  was^ 
unceasingly  engaged  in  fostering  magnetic  ob- 
servations and  the  establishment  of  magnetic 
observatories,  He  likewise  felt  a  lively  in-ij 
terest  in  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the( 
lines  for  which  he  had  carefully  considered  inh 
earlier  years.  Surrounded  by  loving  and  ad- 
miring friends,  covered  with  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, these  days  were  rich  in  peaceful  en- 
joyments. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Hum- 
boldt's mind  as  a  philosopher  and  student  of 
nature,  consists  in  the  keenness  with  which  he 
perceives  the  most  remote  relations  of  the* 
phenomena  under  consideration,  and  the  fe- 
licity with  which  he  combines  his  facts  so  as 
to  draw  the  most  comprehensive  pictures, 
The  faculty  is  more  particularly  exhibited  ini 
the  Cosmos,  the  crowning  effort  of  his  mature 
life.    With  a  grasp  transcending  the  most 
profound  generalizations  of  the  philosophers 
of  all  ages,  he  draws  at  first  in  broad  outlines 
a  sketch  of  the  whole  Universe.    With  ao 
eye  sharpened  by  the  most  improved  instru-i 
ments  of  the  Observatory,  and  exalted  by  the 
experience  of  all  his  predecessors,  he  pene- 
trates into  the  remotest  recesses  of  space,  tc 
seek  for  the  faintest  ray  of  light  that  may  fur-r 
nish  any  information  concerning  the  expanse  j 
of  the  heavenly  vault  and  the  age  of  the  celes  i 
tial  bodies.    He  thus  makes  the  rapidity  with1 
which  light  is  propagated  a  measure  of  the  j 
distance  which  separates  the  visible  parts  o;  ( 
the  whole  system  from  one  another,  as  well  ai  • 
a  means  of  approximately  estimating  the  dtv  l 
ration  of  their  existence.    He  next  considers  r 
the  various  appearances  of  the  celestial  bodies  | 
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[  the  different  kinds  of  nebulae,  their  forms  and 

*  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  so  called 
'  fixed  stars  ;  describes  in  graphic  and  fascina- 
?  ting  language  the  landscape-like  loveliness  of 

their  combinations  in  the  Milky  Way  and 
the  various  constellations;  discusses  the  na- 
e  ture  of  the  double  stars,  and  gradually  ap- 
s  proaehing  our  own  system  by  a  comparison 
1  of  our  sun  to  other  suns,  rises,  by  a  sublime 
"  effort  of  the  imagination,  to  a  conception  of 
1  the  form  of  their  united  systems  in  space. 
'  In  the  description  of  our  solar  system,  one 
1  might  have  expected  an  exposition  similar  to 

*  the  methods  adopted  by  astronomers;  but  the 

0  object  of  our  great  physicist  is  not  to  write  a 
synopsis  of  Astronomy.  He  plunges  without 
hesitation  into  the  earliest  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  earth,  the  better  to  illustrate 

1  the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  sun  and 
5  the  planets,  with  their  satellites,  the  comets, 
^  and  the  host  of  meteors  of  all  kinds  which 
11  come  flashing,  like  luminous  showers,  through 
!>  the  atmosphere.    Our  globe  is  reviewed  in  its 

turn.    First,  its  structure,  the  density  of  its 
3  mass,  in  the  estimation  of  which  the  oscilla- 
tions  of  the  pendulum  become  a  plummet-line 
c  with  which  to  fathom  the  inapproachable 
i  deep ;  and  the  volcanoes  are  made  to  reveal 
the  everlasting  conflict  between  the  interior 
e  caldron  of  melted  materials  and  the  consoli- 
1  idation  of  the  ruffled  surface  ;  the  distribution 
of  heat  and  light,  the  climates,  as  depending 
I  upon  the  inequaliti-es  of  form  and  relief,  the 
'*  currents  of  the  ocean,  as  modifying  the  tem- 
perature, the  magnetic  phenomena,  the  aurora 
'"  •borealis.    The  changes  which  our  globe  has 
I  undergone  in  course  of  ages  are  next  described. 
ei  How  the  lands  gradually  rose  above  the  level 
e  of  the  sea,  how  they  first  formed  disconnected 
-  archipelagoes,  how  mountains  grew  up  in  suc- 
cession, their  relative  age,  the  form  and  ex- 
tent of  successively  larger  continental  islands, 
a  their  plants  and  animals, — nothing  escaped 
jhis  attention.    Everything  is  represented  in 
its  true  place  and  relation  to  the  whole.  Es- 
1  pecially  attractive  are  his  delineations  of  the 
^distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  upon 
Qj  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  of  which  an 
haccount  has  already  been  given. 
G     This  mode  of  treating  his  subjects,  era- 
!' phatically  his  own,  has  led  many  specialists 
o  to  underrate  Humboldt's  familiarity  with  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science:  as  if  knowledge 
<  could  only  be  recorded  in  pedantic  forms  and 
la  set  phraseology 

k'  But  Humboldt  is  not  only  an  observer,  not 
only  a  physicist,  a  geographer,  a  geologist  of 
[matchless  power  and  erudition  ;  he  knows 
(that  nature  has  its  attraction  Cor  the  soul  of 
man  :  that,  however  uncultivated,  man  is  im- 
pressed by  the  great  phenomena  amid  which 
he  lives ;  that  he  is  dependent  for  his  comforts 


and  the  progress  of  civilization  upon  the 
world  that  surrounds  him.  This  leads  to  an 
appreciative  analysis  of  the  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
to  considerations  of  the  highest  order  respect- 
ing the  influence  which  natural  highways 
have  had  upon  the  races  of  men,  in  their  dis- 
tribution upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  A 

Personal  Recollections. 

In  1827,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
brother,  Humboldt  transferred  his  resid-ence 
from  Paris  to  Berlin.  With  this  step  there 
opens  a  new  phase  in  his  life.  Thus  far  he 
had  been  absolutely  independent  of  public  or 
official  position.  Conducting  his  researches 
as  a  private  individual,  if  he  appeared  before 
the  public  at  all,  it  was  only  in  reading  his 
papers  to  learned  academies.  Now.  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  University.  In  his  first 
course,  consisting  of  sixty-one  lectures,  he 
sketched  the  physical  history  of  the  world  in 
its  broadest  outline, — it  was,  in  truth,  the 
programme  of  the  Cosmos.  Since  I  shall 
give  an  analysis  of  the  Cosmos  in  its  fitting 
place,  I  will  say  nothing  of  these  lectures  here, 
except  that,  as  a  teacher,  he  combined  im- 
mense knowledge  with  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, avoiding  all  technicalities  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  subject. 

In  the  midst  of  his  lectures  there  came  to 
him  an  invitation  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment  to  visit  the  Russian  provinces  of  Asia. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  a  scien- 
tific man  than  the  terms  in  which  this  propo- 
sition was  made.  It  was  expressly  stipulated 
by  the  Emperor,  that  he  wished  the  material 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  the  ex- 
pedition to  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
Humboldt  was  to  make  the  scientific  research 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  his  first 
aim,  and  he  might  turn  his  steps  in  whatever 
direction  he  chose.  Never  before  had  any 
government  organized  an  expedition  with  so 
little  regard  to  purely  utilitarian  considera- 
tions. 

This  second  great  journey  of  Humboldt  is 
connected  with  a  hope  and  disappointment  of 
my  own.  I  was  then  a  student  in  Munich. 
That  University  had  opened  under  tho  most 
brilliant  auspices.  Almost  every  name  on 
the  list  of  professors  was  also  prominent  in 
some  department  of  science  or  literature. 
They  were  not  men  who  taught  from  text- 
books, or  even  read  lectures  made  from  ex- 
tracts of  original  works.  They  were  them- 
selves original  investigators,  daily  contribu- 
ting to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Mar- 
tins Oken,  Dollinger,  Schelling,  Fr.  von  Kin- 
der, Wagler,  Zuccarini,  Fuchs,  Vogol,  Yon 
Koholl,  were  our  teachers.  And  thev  were 
not  only  our  teachers  but  Diir  friends.  The 
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best  spirit  prevailed  among  the  professors  and 
students.  We  were  often  the  companions  of 
their  walks,  often  present  at  their  discussions, 
and  when  we  met  for  conversation  or  to  give 
lectures  among  ourselves,  as  we  constantly 
did,  our  professors  were  often  among  our  lis- 
teners, cheering  and  stimulating  us  in  all  our 
efforts  after  independent  research. 

My  room  was  our  meeting  place  —  bed- 
room, study,  museum,  library,  lecture- room, 
fencing-room,  all  in  one.  Students  and  pro- 
fessors used  to  call  it  the  little  academy. 
Here  Schimper  and  Braun  for  the  first  time 
discussed  the  laws  of  phyllotaxis,  that  mar- 
vellous rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
in  plants  which  our  great  mathematician  in 
Cambridge  has  found  to  agree  with  the  pe- 
riods of  the  rotation  of  our  planets.  Among 
their  listeners  were  Professors  Martius  and 
Zuccarini ;  and  even  Robert  Brown,  while  in 
Munich  during  a  journey  through  Germany, 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  these  young  bota- 
nists. Here  for  the  first  time  did  Michahelles 
lay  before  us  the  results  of  his  exploration  of 
the  Adriatic  and  adjoining  regions.  Here 
Born  exhibited  his  wonderful  preparations  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  Lamper-eel.  Here  Ru- 
dolppi  made  us  acquainted  with  his  explora- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  These  my  fellow  students  in  Mu- 
nich were  a  bright,  promising  set — boys  then 
in  age,  many  of  whom  did  not  live  to  make 
their  names  famous  in  the  annals  of  science. 
It  was  in  our  little  academy  that  Dolliuger, 
the  great  master  in  physiology  and  embry- 
ology, showed  to  us,  his  students,  before  he 
had  even  given  them  to  the  scientific  world, 
his  wonderful  preparations  exhibiting  the 
vessels  of  the  villosities  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  here  he  taught  us  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  embryological  investigation. 
And  here  also  the  great  German  anatomist, 
Meckel,  came  to  see  my  collection  of  fish 
skeletons,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  Dol- 
linger.  Such  associations,  of  course,  made  us 
acquainted  with  everything  of  importance 
which  was  going  on  in  the  scientific  world. 
The  preparation  of  Humboldt  for  his  Asiatic 
journey  excited  our  deepest  interest,  and  I 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  as  an  assistant. 

General  La  Harpe,  then  residing  at  Lau- 
sanne, who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  both 
the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  and  who  knew  Humboldt  personally, 
was  a  friend  of  my  family,  and  he  wrote  to 
Humboldt  in  my  behalf,  asking  that  I  might 
join  the  expedition  as  an  assistant.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  The  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  already  made,  and  Ehrenberg 
and  Gustav  Rose,  then  professors  at  the  Ber- 
lin University,  were  his  travelling  compan- 


ions. I  should  not  mention  the  incident  here, 
but  that,  slight  as  it  was,  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  my  personal  relation  with  Humboldt. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EXTRACT  FROM  "  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN." 
BY  MARY  E.  ATKINSON. 

She  spoke,  with  glowirig  cheek  and  sparkling  eye, 

Of  all  that  she  had  hoped  to  be  and  do, 
Her  pure  ambition  and  her  purpose  high, 

Her  earnest  strivings  too. 
And  then,  with  trembling  lip  and  gatherin  g  tears, 

She  told  how  she  had  failed  in  much  she  tried, 
And  how  the  cherished  plans  of  earlier  years 

Had  all  been  set  aside. 
Not  by  the  slackening  of  a  feeble  will, 

Not  by  dull  languor  had  the  plan  been  marred; 
But,  where  her  eager  feet  were  pressing,  still 

She  found  the  pathway  barred. 
Barred  by  the  iron  gates  of  circumstance, 

Hedged  in  by  duty,  till  she  felt  that  God 
Himself  had  closed  the  door,  forbade  advance 

In  paths  she  would  have  trod. 
"  Until,"  she  said,  "of  all  I  hoped  to  be, 

All  I  was  sure  I  should  be,  when  the  chains 
Which  bound  my  early  youth  should  leave  me  free, 

Only  the  dream  remains. 
"Though  then  I  knew  my  will  could  have  no  scope 

For  action  'neath  another's  stern  control, 
Yet  Christ,  I  thought,  in  time  will  surely  ope 

The  prison  of  my  soul. 
"But  still  I  find  my  purposes  are  crossed, 

My  plans  are  thwarted,  and  the  good  I  sought 
To  do  on  earth  remains,  like  ripe  seed  lost, 

Only  a  barren  thought." 
"  And  so,  alas  !  I  have  but  spent  my  strength 

For  naught,  in  vain,  in  spite  of  hope  and  prayer  ; 
Have  toiled  in  life's  hard  field,  to  reap  at  length 

Only  such  failure  there  1" 
There  was  no  lack  of  tender  sympathy 

In  those  calm  eyes  of  his,  whose  steadfast  gaze 
Dwelt  on  the  mountains,  as  he  made  reply. 

Grand  in  their  purple  haze, 
The  mountains,  which  beyond  the  river  stood, 

With  noble  curves  of  outline,  tender  lights 
And  shades,  where  knoll,  or  dell,  or  wood, 

Varied  their  misty  heights. 
"And  is  it  not  enough,"  he  said,  "  for  thee 

To  recognize,  in  circumstance,  that  Hand  ? 
Christ's  ways  with  us  are  deep  ;  hereafter  we 

Shall  know  and  understand." 
"Yet  Christ,"  she  said,  "who  gave  my  higher 
powers, 

Would  have  me  dare  and  do,  enjoy,  achieve  ; 
But  petty  cares  fill  up  life's  fleeting  hours, 

What  leisure  do  they  leave 
"  For  aspiration,  work  for  God  and  man, 

For  scaling  heights  of  knowledge,  thence  to  see 
Still  more  of  God  ?    I  fail  in  all  life's  plan 

For  want  of  liberty." 
He  answered  slow,  as  one  whom  Christ  had  taught 

Slow  lessons  by  the  years  that  came  and  went  ; 
Up  from  his  heart's  deep  well  he  drew  the  thought 

For  her  encouragement. 
"Christ's  richest  gifts  are  two-fold,  first  relief, 

Then  blessing.    From  our  hearts  He  takes  the 
thorn 

And  makes  the  rose  of  it.    Out  of  our  grief 
Our  purest  joy  is  born. 
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j"  From  out  the  ashes  of  our  pleasures  lost 

Spring  up  the  fragrant,  snow-white  flowers  of 
peace. 

ijWhen  hopes  of  human  rescue  all  are  crossed, 

J    He  hrings  his  own  release. 

■  "  In  His  beloved  hands  dread  death  became 

The  gate  of  blessed  life  ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
[Thy  bondage,  touched  by  his  transforming  flame, 
\  I    Become  thy  liberty." 

THE  ASS  IN  HISTORY. 
BY  H.  T.  TUCKEKMAN. 

The  ass  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
East  and  patriarchial  life,  their  most  ancient 
legends,  domestic  economy,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  modern  Oriental  travel;  his  origin 
has  been  ascribed  to  inland  Africa,  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.  In  the  schedule  of  Abraham's  pos- 
sessions, when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  the 
asses  are  noted ;  among  the  possessions  of  our 
neigh  bor  the  Decalogu  e  forbids  us  to  covet,  is  his 
ass;  the  princes  and  rulers  of  Judah  rode  there- 
n  on,  and  Moses  is  said  to  have  proscribed  the  use 
I  of  horses,  because  of  their  unsuitableness  to 
the  country;  Deborah  apostrophizes  the  great, 
"  Ye  who  ride  on  white  asses  ;"  and  in  the 
story  of  Isaac's  sacrifice,  the  patriarch  is  de- 
scribed as  rising  early  in  the  morning  and 
I  "saddling  his  ass;"  from  Balaam's  ass  who 
saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  stood  "still 
until  her  master's  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
celestial  vision,  long  apparent  to  the  beast  he 
I  so  cruelly  smote,  to  the  ass's  foal  whereon 
l  our  Saviour  rode  into  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
the  animal  most  despised  by  modern  civiliza- 
I  tion  figures  benignly.    It  was  with  the  jaw- 

I  bone  of  an  ass  that  Samson  crushed  his  foes  : 
jtj  and  the  evidence  of  prosperity  of  the  thirty 

II  sons  of  Jair  of  Gilead,  cited  by  the  sacred 
h  historian,  is  not  only  that  they  ruled  that 
I  number  of  cities,  but  rode  on  as  many  asses. 
I-  Doubtless  one  reason  for  their  decadence  in 
H  popular  estimation  is  the  inferiority  of  the 
I  breed  in  Europe;  about  the  Tagus  and  Eu- 
iph rates,  where  they  yet  exist  in  a  wild  state, 
I  all  the  old  testimony  to  their  fleetness  and 
I  beauty  is  confirmed.  Both  the  Church  and 
I  classical  literature  illustrate  the  traditional 
I  worth  of  the  ass.  The  Feast  of  Asses  was 
I  founded  in  honor  of  Balaam's,  and,  in  the 
R  middle  ages,  both  Christian  legends  and 
(  pagan  ceremonies,  wherein  originated  the 
I  drama,  rehearsed,  in  quaint  pantomime,  the 
I memorable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  ass; 
i  Balaam  rode  on  a  wooden  ass,  the  clergy 
I  walked  in  procession  in  costumes  intended  l<> 
[  represent  Moses,  David,  the  prophets,  and 
I  other  renowned  Hebrews  and  Assyrians. 

I     Homer  compares  Ajax  to  an  ass,  in  no  do- 
I  grading  sense,  as  whoever  has  seen  the  wild 
Breed  of  the  Syrian  mountains  can  well  un- 
derstand.    The  Persians  regarded  it  as  a 
brave  feat  to  run  one  of  them  down  with 


greyhounds.  Bassorah  is  famed  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  ;  one  of  the  best  now  is  at  Smyrna, 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  in  Spain,  where  the 
race  is  cultivated  !  but  naturalists  maintain 
that  the  superior  kind  of  ass  comes  from 
stocks  which  were  not  the  progenitors  of  those 
known  commonly  as  the  donkey  of  Europe. 
Asses,  it  would  seem,  have,  like  more  noble 
animals,  their  aristocratic  exceptions ;  but 
though  prized  in  countries  wmere  the  breeding 
of  mules  is  profitable,  so  great  is  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  ass,  that  experiments  to 
improve  the  race,  though  full  of  promise, 
based  on  the  original  qualities  of  the  animal 
in  a  state  of  nature,  meet  with  little  or  no  en- 
couragement. 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen,  even  in  the 
asinine  realm  !  Once  worshipped  #as  a  sacred 
creature,  cared  for  with  exquisite  nurture,  the 
favorite  of  monarchs,  the  free  and  fleet  deni- 
zen of  mountain  and  desert,  a  gift  for  princes, 
a  grace  of  courts  and  pride  of  households — 
the  ass  is  now  the  drudge  of  mendicants,  the 
butt  of  gamins,  the  vagabond  of  animals,  the 
contemned,  belabored,  overburdened  victim, 
and  the  synonym  for  imbecility  and  obstinacy 
in  the  human  species.  Only  in  the  Orient  do 
some  of  his  ancient  honors  linger,  and  now 
and  then,  in  Southern  Europe,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  original  glory  of  the  tribe,  or 
learn,  on  dizzy  summit  or  dreary  wild,  to  ap- 
preciate the  patient,  frngal,  sure-footed  crea- 
ture, who  bears  us  so  safely  where  no  other 
quadruped  could  pick  his  way  without  a  stum- 
ble, or  keep  his  pace  without  drooping. — Put- 
nam's Magazine. 


MORAL  COURAGE  IN  A  HOUSEKEEPER, 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  very 
sensible  letter  of  a  lady  who  adopts  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Prudentia."  "  All  food  should  be  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not  too  complicated,  or 
too  many  varieties  at  a  single  meal.  We 
should  conscientiously  avoid  habituating  chil- 
dren to  concentrated  or  highly  seasoned  dish- 
es, as  it  creates  an  artificial  appetite,  which, 
in  its  turn,  craves  stimulating  drink.  I  t  hink 
we  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  set  be- 
fore our  guests  healthful  food,  that  our  ex- 
ample and  influence  may  be  felt  in  the  right 
direction.  There  are  so  many  choice  fruits, 
canned,  and  otherwise  preserved,  thai  a  satis- 
factory and  at  the  same  time  unobjectionable 
meal  may  be  prepared  at  any  season  ol  the 
year.  There  are  a  few  choice  friends  in  this 
vicinity  who  make  it  a  point,  when  they  visit 
each  Other,  not  to  overdo  culinary  matters, 

that  the  woman  of  the  house  may  enjoy  i  so- 
cial time  with  the  rest.  Most  of  us  do  our 
own  work,  and  must  give  our  time  to  prepar- 
ing meals." — American  Agriculturist 
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RECREATION  FOR  FARMERS. 

"  Humph  !"  I  hear  some  farmer  say,  "  what 
does  he  mean  by  recreation  for  farmers?" 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  I  mean.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  found  that  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  are  greatly  advantaged  by 
an  occasional  relaxation  from  their  daily 
round  of  duty,  whatever  its  name  or  nature. 
None  seem  to  be  exempt  from  this  law  of  our 
being.  None  can  ignore  it  without  serious 
loss  to  person  and  purse. 

The  loss  to  a  person  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  continue  one  set  of  muscles 
in  work,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  without 
sooner  or  later  overworking  the  one  and  im- 
pairing or  enervating  the  other.  Persisting  in 
this  course  tends  to  deteriorate  the  whole 
system,  This  is  in  all  probability  less  true  of 
farmers  than  of  people  in  most  other  occupa- 
tions. Their  necessary  labor  brings  about 
all  their  muscular  system  into  use.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  use  in  their  case  is  just  where  the 
evil  comes  in.  Unceasing  toil  tells  upon 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  pre- 
mature old  age.  We  see  them  bowed  over  in 
what  should  be  the  prime  of  life.  They  lose 
the  bouyancy  and  elasticity  of  mind ;  they 
become  taciturn  in  their  homes.  A  sombre 
sadness  seems  to  prevade  all  around. 

The  wife  is  too  often  overworked  and  par- 
takes of  the  same  spirit.  The  children  grow- 
ing up  in  such  an  atmosphere  lose  interest  in 
home — if  they  ever  had  any  interest  in  it — , 
and  look  forward  with  longing  eyes  to  the 
time  when  they  can  escape  to  the  city,  the 
West,  or  the  sea. 

Too  much  of  the  emigration  from  our  New 
England  farms  has  its  cause  just  here.  I 
know  of  individual  cases  in  which  this  is  true. 
The  homes  are  not  pleasant  to  them  by  rea- 
son of  unceasing  work  and  the  want  of  cheer- 
fulness in  the  family. 

The  remedy,  I  think,  in  a  measure,  is  to  be 
found  in  farmers  finding  out  that  they  can 
accomplish  more,  year  by  year,  if  they  de- 
vote a  portion  of  their  time  to  recuperate 
their  powers  by  relaxation.  After  a  season 
of  relaxation  we  bring  new  energy  into  all  we 
have  to  do.  Work  is  done  with  a  will.  More 
of  cheerfulness  accompanies  it.  Disappoint- 
ments fail  to  depress  as  formerly.  Old  things 
have  passed  away.  The  future  wears  a  new 
aspect.  "  We  have  renewed  our  youth  as 
the  eagle." 

I  am  aware  that  most  farmers  will  say, 
"  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly bring  it  round."  Just  here  is  where 
the  trouble  lies,  I  and  ready  to  admit.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  urge  you  to  seek  for 
some  way  to  accomplish  it.  Take  your  wife 
into  your  counsel,  and  also  the  children. 
You  will  find  that  they  will  enter  into  a  solu- 


tion of  the  difficulties  with  a  will.  Your  com 
bined  wisdom  will  be  sure  to  triumph  in  the 
end,  because  your  interest  is  involved  in  it 
When  once  the  matter  has  been  put  to  the 
test,  no  fear  of  it  ever  being  dropped.  Much 
of  seeming  discontent  and  hardship  will  dis 
appear.    Try  it. — New  England  Fanner. 


For  the  Children. 
A  LITTLE  HERO. 
BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD. 


In  the  city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  lives 
the  hero  of  the  true  history  I  am  about  to 
relate, — but  no  longer  "  little,"  as  the  perilous 
adventure,  which  made  him  for  a  time  famous 
in  his  native  town,  happened  several  years  ago. 

Our  hero  was  then  a  bright  active  boy  of 
fourteen, — the  son  of  a  mechanic.  In  the 
severe  winter  of  18 — ,  the  father  worked  in  a& 
factory,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his 
home,  and  every  da}^  the  boy  carried  him  his^ 
dinner,  across  a  wide  piece  of  meadow  land. 

One  keen,  frosty  day,  he  found  the  snow  om 
this  meadow  nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  no 
traces  of  the  little  footpath  remaining.  Yet 
he  ran  on  as  fast  as  possible,  plunging  through 
drifts, — keeping  himself  warm  by  vigorous 
exercises  and  brave,  cheerful  thoughts. 

When  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  fully 
half  a  mile  from  any  house,  he  suddenly  felt 
himself  going  down,  down,  down !  He  had 
fallen  into  a  well ! 

He  sank  down  into  the  dark  ice  water,  but 
rose  immediately  to  the  surface.  There  he 
grasped  hold  of  a  plank,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  well  as  he  went  down.  One  end  of  this 
rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  other 
rose  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  poor  lad  shouted  for  help  until  he  was .5 
hoarse,  and  almost  speechless,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
heard  from  such  a  depth,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  any  house.  So  at  last  he  con- 
cluded that  if  he  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  he 
must  save  himself,  and  begin  at  once,  as  he 
was  getting  extremely  cold  in  the  water.  So 
he  went  to  work. 

First,  he  drew  himself  up  the  plank,  and 
braced  himself  against  the  top  of  it  and  the 
wall  of  the  well,  which  was  of  brick,  and  quite 
smooth.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and 
taking  out  his  pocket-knife,  cut  off  his  boots, 
that  he  might  work  to  greater  advantage. 
Then  with  his  feet  against  one  side  of  the  wall, 
and  his  shoulder  against  the  other,  he  worked  ! 
his  way  up,  by  the  most  fearful  exertion,  about 
half  the  distance  to  the  top.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  pause,  take  breath,  and  gather  up 
his  energies  for  the  work  yet  before  him.  Far 
harder  was  it  than  all  he  had  yet  gone  through, 
for  the  side  of  the  well  being  from  that  point 
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•  completely  covered  with  ice,  he  must  cut  with 
0  his  knife,  grasping  places  for  his  fingers, 
|  slowly  and  carefully  all  the  way  up. 

e     It  was  almost  a  hopeless  attempt,  but  it 

•  was  all  that  he  could  do.  And  here  the  little 
*■  hero  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God,  and  prayed 

fervently  for  help,  fearing  he  could  never  get 
out  alone. 

Doubtless  the  Lord  heard  his  voice,  calling 
from  the  deeps,  and  pitied  him.    He  wrought 
no  miracle  to  save  him,  but  breathed  into  his 
I (heart  a  yet  larger  measure  of  calmness  and 

0  courage,  strengthening  him  to  work  out  his 
is  own  deliverance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  God 
is  oftenest  answers  our  prayers,  when  we  call 
).  upon  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

>f  After  this,  the  little  hero  cut  his  way  up- 
ewvard,  inch  by  inch.  His  wet  stockings  froze 
a  to  the  ice  and  kept  his  feet  from  slipping,  but 

1  [his  shirt  was  quite  worn  from  his  shoulders 
1  ere  he  reached  the  top. 

He  did  reach  it  at  last — crawled  out  into 
a  t  the  snow,  and  lay  down  for  a  moment  to  rest, 

0  panting  out  his  breath  in  little  white  clouds 
j  on  the  clear  frosty  air. 

k  He  had  been  two  hpurs  and  a  half  in  the 
\\well! 

His  clothes  soon  froze  to  his  body,  but  he 
f  tno  longer  suffered  with  the  cold,  as  full  of  joy 
t  -  and  thankfulness,  he  ran  to  the  factory,  where 

1  j  his  good  father  was  waiting  and  wondering. — 
Amer.  Presb. 


9  CRANBERRIES. 

j  We  know  no  more  profitable  investment 
s  than  has  been  made  by  the  prudent  purchase 
r  of  the  waste  swamp-lands,  which  until  within 
eh  a  few  years  were  regarded  as  not  worth  the 
I  taxes.  The  returns  realized  by  preparing 
1  them  for  the  cultivation  of  cranberries  are  al- 
ii i  most  fabulous,  and  there  are  now  no  lands  in 
fl,  Jersey  which  are  worth  more  in  the  market, 
I-  acre  for  acre,  than  the  rejected  swamp-lands, 
•j  which  the  proprietor  twenty  years  ago  was 
e[i  ready  to  abandon  as  a  nuisance.  The  high 
■  I  price  of  the  berries  has  not  only  been  main- 
I  tained,but  many  years  must  pass  before  there 
I  can  be  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand ;  and 
Jj  we  doubt  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
ff  glut  in  the  cranberry  market.  In  fact,  the 
J I  price  is  growing  every  year.  The  more  berries 
]  are  furnished  the  more  are  needed.  As  an 
!,  article  of  export,  there  must  be  increasing  de- 
li maud.  The  man  who  has  ten  acres  in  cran- 
1  berries,  well  ditched  and  watered  and  in  good 
J  order,  has  a  fortune  which  would  require  a 
I  very  round  sum  to  represent  as  his  capital 
Jtfor  his  annual  income;  under  ordinary  cir- 
|j  cumstances  it  would  require  the  capital  of  a 
I  small  bank  in  order  to  yield  such  an  amount 
,  of  interest.  There  are  still  such  lands  to  be 
I  had.    The  expense  of  preparing  them  will  be 


more  than  met  by  the  first  year's  crop ;  and 
after  that  the  yield  is  usually  more  than  100 
per  cent,  on  the  investment. — Journal  oj  the 
Farm. 

 —  — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

[Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  compiler 
preventing  an  earlier  preparation,  the  review  for 
both  Eighth  and  Ninth  months  will  be  furnished 
during  the  present.] 


EIGHTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature  of  9th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

1868. 

1869. 

I  9  fla  ira 

i.ju  tiaya. 
2  " 
5  " 

II  " 

1  " 

3  " 
15  " 

30  " 

30  " 

1868. 

1869. 

69.20  deg. 

83.02  " 
57.60  ** 
8.90  in. 

1087 

67.83  deg. 

87.00  " 
47.00  " 
3.25  in. 

1037 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1868  and  4  for  1869. 

Average  of  the  mean  temper 
month  for  the  past  eighty  i 
Highest  mean  of  temperature 

ature  of  9th 

fears  

dining  that 

66.21  deg. 
72.68  14 

^x.l/iiv/  ^.^v;    

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  thatl 
entire  period,  1840  |60.00 


Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   26.31  inch.  26.27  inch. 

Seventh  month   3.51    "       2.88  " 

Eighth  month   2.65    "       7.28  " 

Ninth  month   8.90    "       3.25  ** 


Totals   41.37    "     33.68  ■« 

The  first  day  of  the  month  was  decidedly  cool, 
" A  slight  fall  of  snow"  was  reported  in  New  York. 
The  drought,  spoken  of  last  month  continued  with 
unabated  rigor  (except  a  few  showers  which  merely 
moistened  the  surface,  reaching  neither  springs  nor 
streams)  until  the  26th,  when  a  heavy  storm  pre- 
vailed, during  which  2.20  inches  of  rain  fell.  At 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  water  passed  DVer  the 
dam  at  Fairmount — said  to  be  for  the  first  time  in 
about  five  weeks.  A  large  number  of  oanal  boats 
which  had  been  lying  below  the  dam  were  Immedi- 
ately "locked  through,"  to  the  great  joy  of  their 

captains.    The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  have 

seldom,  if  ever,  been  placed  on  so  shoi ".  an  allow- 
ance of  water,  and  well  will  it  be  if  the  "Cftjf  Fath- 
ers" learn  a  wholesome  lesson  from  what  we  have 
suffered,  and  immediately  set  abont  adopting  mea- 
sures to  avoid  a  like  contingency.  A  Dumber  of 
expedients  were  resorted  to  for  supplying  the  basins 
— amongst  them  a  floating  engine  was  anchored 
below  the  dam  and  in  front  of  the  w  he.  1 -houses. 
A  large  volume  was  pumped,  variously  estimated 
at  Ironi  4000  to  6000  gallons  per  minute.    Our  .-team 
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fire  engines  were  also  resorted  to,  with  the  following 
result :  Forced  to  basin  in  24  hours,  1,628,000  galls. 

It  is  said  that  no  drought  equal  to  this  has  visited 
this  vicinity  for  a  period  of  about  thirty  seven  years. 
Our  own  notes  go  back  farther  than  that,  but  the 
oldest  dates  have  been  mislaid,  and  cannot  at  the 
moment  be  referred  to. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  stretched 
across  nearly  the  entire  extent  of  the  northern  ho- 
rizon, and  formed  a  sort  of  arch  of  pure  white  light, 
from  which  there  shot  up  about  half  way  to  the 
zenith  innumerable  streaks  of  light,  fringed  with 
red,  green  and  other  colors.  The  display  was  at  its 
height  about  nine  o'clock,  and  lasted  until  a  short 
time  before  midnight. 

Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  5,  1869.         J.  M.  Ellis. 


A  Curious  Story. — A  very  pretty  and 
curious  incident,  illustrative  of  the  reasoning 
powers  possessed  by  inferior  animals,  recent- 
ly occurred  in  the  case  of  a  canary  bird.  The 
door  of  the  bird's  cage  was  occasionally  left 
open,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
room.  One  day  he  happened  to  light  upon 
the  mantle-shelf  whereon  was  a  mirror. 
Here  was  a  new  discovery  of  the  most  pro- 
found interest.  He  gazed  long  and  curious- 
ly at  himself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  found  a  mate.  Going  back  to  his 
cage,  he  selected  a  seed  from  its  box,  and 
brought  it  in  its  bill  as  an  offering  to  the 
stranger.  In  vain  the  canary  exerted  him- 
self to  make  his  new-found  friend  partake, 
and  becoming  weary  of  that,  tried  another 
tack.  Stepping  back  a  few  inches  from  the 
glass,  he  poured  forth  his  sweetest  notes,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  for  a  reply.  None  came, 
and  moody  and  disgusted  he  flew  back  to  his 
perch,  hanging  his  head  in  shame  and  silence 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  although  the  door 
was  repeatedly  left  open,  he  refused  to  come 
out  again. 


ITEMS. 

The  California  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  enormous. 
The  receipts  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  the 
interior  continues  to  be  large,  aad  it  is  said  that 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons  are  awaiting 
shipment  along  the  line  of  the  Western  Pacific;  Rail- 
road, in  addition  to  the  vast  quantities  already  sent 
over  the  line. 

The  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony,  in 
Minnesota,  are  threatened  with  a  serious  and  most 
amazing  calamity — nothing  less  than  the  disap- 
pearande  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  It  appears  that  in  excavating  a  tun- 
nel for  a  mill-race  on  Hennepin  Island,  a  vast  cav- 
ern, extending  under  and  below  the  falls,  was  pene- 
trated. The  stream  has  broken  into  the  cavern, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  threatens,  for  the 
future,  to  run  under,  instead  of  over,  the  rocks  which 
create  the  falls.  Such  a  performance  by  the  eccen- 
tric "  father  of  rivers"  would  utterly  ruin  the  two 
cities  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  extensive 
water-power  which  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  have 
heretofore  furnished.     A   thousand  men  are  at 


work  night  and  day  trying  to  stop  up  the  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  sluice-way,  but  the  amazing 
force  of  the  water  is  said  to  defy  all  their  efforts. 

—  The  Press. 

The  Egyptian  Powder,  lately  introduced  into  thi3 
market,  is  a  preparation  of  Carbolic  acid,  the  best 
disinfectant  known.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  its  efficacy  has  been  proved,  both  as  a  disin- 
fectant or  destroyer  of  contagion  and  infection,  and 
a  deodorizer  or  remover  of  unpleasant  and  sicken- 
ing odors  given  out  during  organic  decay.  Effici- 
ent purification  has  also  followed  the  use  of  this 
powder  in  stables  and  out-houses,  cellars  and  sinks; 
vermin  of  various  kinds,  both  Jib ose  destroying 
vegetation  and  those  which  are  kitchen  and  cham- 
ber annoyances,  are  exterminated  or  driven  away 
by  this  powder.  When  sprinkled  ih  rat  holes,  it 
makes  the  intruders  keep  their  distance,  and  if 
they  die  in  some  unapproachable  spot,  the  fact  is 
soon  forgotten  by  the  use  of  the  powder.  Roaches, 
and  other  pests  of  the  kind,  are  driven  away  by  it. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  every  house  should  have 
a  supply  of  the  Egyptian  Powder. 

The  Chinese  Coolies. — The  particulars  of  the 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  Coolie  laborers  into 
Louisiana  have  recently  been  made  public.  The 
employers  must  pay  the  laborers  monthly  wages, 
amounting  to  $8  gold  or  $10  currency.  They  must 
also  advance  $150  for  the  payment  of  the  passage 
money  and  two  months'  wages  of  each  Coolie.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  planters  will 
be  able  to  raise  $3000  for  every  twenty  hands,  at 
the  same  time  running  the  risk  of  the  Coolies  not 
working.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  funds 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
Coolies  will  soon  be  at  work. — Philada.  Ledger. 

"We  have  now  a  lady  doctor  in  Berlin.  Mrs. 
Hirschfeldt,  who  was  born  in  Holstein  and  left  Ger- 
many in  1867  to  study  in  America,  has  lately  re- 
turned with  a  diploma  from  the  Dentist  College  iu 
Philadelphia,  and  has  obtained  permission  to  prac- 
tice as  a  dentist  in  the  Prussian  capital. — Paris 
Paper. 

The  prominent  competitors  for  the  supply  of  grain 
to  Great  Britian  are  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  distance  from  Odessa,  on  the  Russian  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  England,  is  4,200  miles,  and  the 
transportation,  entirely  by  means  of  water,  is  long 
and  slow.  Prom  the  Mississippi  to  England  the  dis- 
tance is  less,  but  in  order  to  reach  the  Atlantic 
ports  200  miles  of  railroad  must  be  passed  over,  and 
the  remainder  may  be  by  water  or  rail.  The  im- 
portant question  for  the  United  States,  therefore, 
is,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  freight  charges 
for  placing  the  grain  on  shipboard.  The  channels 
of  communication  with  the  Mississippi  must  be  en- 
larged, and  the  freight  and  the  cost  of*  handling 
must  be  reduced  in  order  to  complete  successfully 
with  Russia. 

A  wonderful  discovery  is  announced  in  Upper  Al- 
loways  township,  Salem  Co,  N.  J.,  in  the  form  of  a 
skeleton,  evidently  that  of  a  huge  mastadon,  or 
some  ante  diluvian  animal.  The  bones  of  this 
monster  were  uucovered  by  some  workmen  who 
were  engaged  in  digging  marl  in  the  pits  on  the 
farm  of  Joseph  Hackett,  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  said 
that  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  twelve  men  to 
lift  the  head  from  its  place.  The  ribs  aud  backbone 
have  been  found  complete,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  skeleton  will  be  entire.  The  discovery  has 
created  considerable  excitement,  and  some  scien- 
tific men  have  been  examining  it. 
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ON  THE  SENSE  OF  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 
BY  HUGH  BLAIR. 

|r    1  am  continually  with  thee. — Psalm  lxxiii.  23. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the  di- 
Ivine  presence  and  power.  We  behold  every- 
|  where  around  us  the  traces  of  that  supreme 
I  goodness,  which  enlivens  and  supports  the 
1  universe.  Day  utter  eth  speech  of  it  to-day ;  and 
Inight  showeth  knowledge  of  it  to-night.  Yet, 
Isurrounded  as  we  are  with  the  perfections  of 
JGod,  meeting  him  wherever  we  go,  and  called 
j  upon  by  a  thousand  objects  to  confess  his 
|presence,  it  is  both  the  misfortune  and  the 
[  crime  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  that  they 
I  are  strangers  to  Him  in  whose  world  they 
[dwell.  Occupied  with  nothing  but  their  pur- 
I  suits  of  interest  and  pleasure,  they  pass  through 
I  this  world,  as  though  God  were  not  there. 
[The  virtuous  and  reflecting,  are  particularly 
[distinguished  from  the  giddy  and  dissolute, 
[by  that  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
|  which  characterises  the  former.  To  them, 
(nothing  appears  void  of  God.  They  contem- 
Iplate  his  perfections  in  the  works  of  nature  ; 

and  they  trace  his  Providence  in  the  incidents 
lof  life.  When  retired  from  the  world,  he 
■often  employs  their  meditation.  When  en- 
jgaged  in  action,  he  always  influences  their 
■conduct.  Wherever  a  pious  man  is,  or  what- 
ever he  does,  in  the  style  of  the  text,  he  is 

VmdhinaUy  wil/i  (lod. 

The  happy  effect  of  this  sentiment  on  the 
■heart,  is  fully  displayed  in  the  context.  We 
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see  it  allaying  all  the  disquiet  which  the 
Psalmist,  in  the  preceding  verses,  describes 
himself  to  have  suffered  on  account  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.  The  first  reflection 
which  restored  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  was 
the  remembrance  of  the  presence  of  God. 
Nevertheless  y  I  am  continually  with  thee ;  thou 
hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand.  He  became 
sensible,  that  whatever  distresses  the  righteous 
might  suffer  for  a  time,  they  could  not  fail  of 
being  co  m  pen  sated  i  n  th  e  end  by  th  a  t  Al  m  i  gh  ty 
Protector,  whose  propitious  presence  ever  con- 
tinued to  surround  them.  Whereupon  follow 
those  memorable  expressions  of  his  trust  ami 
joy  in  God.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel;  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  I  desire  beside*  thee. 

There  are  principally  two  effects,  which  the 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce upon  men.  One  is,  to  restrain  them 
from  vice;  the  other,  to  encourage  their  vir- 
tue. Its  operation,  as  a  check  upon  the  sin- 
ner, is  obvious.  The  perpetual  presence  of 
so  powerful  and  venerable  a  witness,  is  one  of 
the  most  awful  considerations  which  can  be 
addressed  to  the  dissolute.  It  removes  nil 
the  security  which  secrecy  can  be  supposed  to 
give  to  crimes.  It  aggravates  the  guilt  of 
them,  from  being  committed  in  face  of  the. 
Almighty  ;  and  has  power  to  strike  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  greatest  criminal,  in  the 
midst  of  his  misdeeds.    While  this  principle 
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of  religion  thus  checks  and  terrifies  the  sinner, 
it  produces  also  another  effect,  that  of  strength- 
ening and  comforting  the  good  man,  in  the 
practice  of  his  duty.  It  is  the  influence  of 
the  divine  presence  on  good  men,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  Psalmist's  sentiment,  I 
purpose  to  consider.  To  their  character,  it 
belongs  to  be  continually  with  God.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  the  high  benefit  and  com- 
fort which  they  derive  from  such  a  habit  of 
mind  ;  and  shall,  for  this  end,  first  consider 
their  internal  moral  state;  and  next,  view 
them  as  they  are  affected  by  several  of  the 
external  accidents  and  situations  of  life. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  them  in  their 
internal  state.  The  belief  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence acts  upon  them  here,  first,  as  an  incite- 
ment to'  virtue.  The  presence  of  one  whom 
we  highly  esteem  and  revere,  of  a  sovereign, 
for  instance,  a  father,  or  a  friend,  whose  ap- 
probation we  are  solicitous  to  gain,  is  always 
found  to  exalt  the  powers  of  men,  to  refine, 
and  improve  their  behaviour.  Hence,  it  has 
been  given  as  a  rule  by  ancient  moralists, 
that,  in  order  to  excel  in  virtue,  we  should 
propound  to  ourselves  some  person  of  eminent 
and  distinguished  w7orth  ;  and  should  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  act,  as  if  he  were  standing 
by,  and  beholding  us.  To  the  esteem  anil 
approbation  of  their  fellow-creatures,  none 
are  insensible.  There  are  few  who,  in  the 
conspicuous  parts  of  their  life,  when  they  know 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  be  fixed  on  them,  act 
not  their  part  with  propriety  and  decorum. 
But  what  is  the  observation  of  the  public, 
what  is  the  presence  of  the  greatest  or  wisest 
man  on  earth,  to  that  presence  of  the  Divinity 
which  constantly  surrounds  us  ?  The  man 
who  realizes  to  his  mind  this  august  presence, 
feels  a  constant  incentive  for  acquitting  him- 
self with  dignity.  He  views  himself  as- placed 
on  an  illustrious  theatre.  To  have  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  spectator  and  witness  of  his 
conduct,  is  more  to  him  than  if  the  whole 
w7orld  were  assembled  to  observe  him.  Men 
judge  often  falsely,  always  imperfectly,  of 
what  passes  before  them,  They  are  imposed 
on  by  specious  appearances  ;  and  the  artful 
carry  away  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  de- 
serving. Even  supposing  them  to  judge 
fairly,  we  may  want  the  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  our  character,  by  any  proper  dis- 
play of  it  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Our 
situation  may  bury  in  obscurity  those  talents 
and  virtues  which  were  entitled  to  command 
the  highest  esteem.  But  he,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  good  man  acts,  is  both  an  impartial 
and  an  unerring  judge  of  worth.  No  fallacious 
appearances  impose  on  him.  No  secret  vir- 
tue is  hidden  from  him.  He  is  attentive 
equally  to  the  meanest  and  the  greatest;  and 
his  approbation  confers  eternal  rewards.  The 


man,  therefore,  who  sets  the  Lord  always  be- 
fore him,  is  prompted  to  excel  in  virtue,  by 
motives  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
which  engage,  on  the  side  of  duty,  both  honoij 
and  interest.  /  have  kept  thy  precede,  anal 
thy  testimonies ;  for  all  my  ways  are  before  thee. 
Psalm  cxix.  168.  . 

In  the  state  to  which  we  are  often  reduced 
by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  belie! 
of  God's  continual  presence  brings  relief  tc~ 
the  heart.  It  acted  before  as  an  animating1 
principle.  It  now  acts  as  a  principle  of  corn-! 
fort.  In  the  midst  of  many  imperfections,  ai 
virtuous  man  appeals  to  his  divine  witness  fow 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  He  can  ap->- 
peal  to  him  who  knows  his  frame,  that  in  the" 
general  train  of  his  conduct,  it  is  his  study  tcj 
keep  the  law  of  God. 

Mere  law  among  men  is  rigid  and  inflexi-- 
ble.  As  no  human  lawgiver  can  look  intoi 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  he  cannot,  eveni 
though  he  were  ever  present  with  them,  es- 
timate their  character  exactly.  He  can  makej 
no  allowance  for  particular  situations.  Het 
must  prescribe  the  same  terms  to  all  whom  he 
rules ;  and  treat  all  alike  according  to  their 
outward  actions.  But  every  minute  diversity 
of  character,  temper,  and  situation  is  known 
to  God.  It  is  not  only  from  what  his  ser- 
vants do,  but  from  what  they  seek  to  do,  that 
he  forms  his  judgment  of  them.  He  attends 
to  all  those  circumstances  which  render  the 
trial  of  their  virtue,  at  any  time,  peculiarly 
hard.  He  hears  the  whisper  of  devotion  as  it 
rises  in  the  soul.  He  beholds  the  tear  of  con-i 
trition  which  falls  in  secret.  He  sees  the  good 
intention  struggling  in  its  birth  ;  and  pursues 
it  in  its  progress  through  those  various  obsta-> 
cles  which  may  prevent  it  from  ripening  into 
action.  Good  men,  therefore,  in  their  most 
humbled  and  dejected  state,  draw  some  con-i 
solation  from  his  knowledge  of  their  heart! 
Though  they  may  sometimes  have  erred  from 
the  right  path,  they  can  look  up  to  him  whc 
is  ever  with  them,  and  say,  as  an  apostle  whc 
had  grievously  offended  once  said  to  his  great 
Master :  Lord,  thou  knoivest  all  things ;  thou 
knowest  that  L  love  thee.  John  xxi.  17. 

Appealing  thus  to  their  omniscient  witness 
they  are  naturally  soothed  and  encouraged' 
by  the  hope  of  his  clemency.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  sen-i 
timent  of  the  divine  presence,  that  it  prevents 
such  hope  from  flattering  them  too  much,  or 
rising  into  undue  presumption.  For  while  it1 
encourages,  it  tends  also  to  humble,  a  piou- 
man.  If  it  encourages  him  by  the  reflections 
on  all  his  good  dispositions  being  known  and 
attended  to  by  God,  it  humbles  him  by  the 
remembrance  that  his  secret  sins  also  are  eve? 
in  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance.  So  that 
by  dwelling  under  the  sense  of  God  being 
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Continually  with  us,  we  keep  alive  the  proper 
temper  of  a  Christian  in  the  soul?  humility, 
without  dejection  ;  fear  mingled  with  hope. 
,  .  .  Such  are  the  blessed  effects  which  this 
principle  of  religion  produces  upon  the  in- 
ward moral  state  of  a  good  man.    Let  us  now, 

In  the  second  place,  consider  his  external 
circumstances;  and  examine  the  influence 
which  the  same  principle  has  upon  his  happi- 
ness in  several  different  situations  of  life. 

Let  us  first  view  him  in  what  the  world- 
calls  prosperity;  when  his  circumstances  are 
easy"  or  affluent,  and  his  life  flows  in  a 
Smooth,  untroubled  stream.  Here,  it  might 
be  thought,  that  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
could  operate  upon  him  only,  or  chiefly,  for 
promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  prosperous  state.  Valua- 
ble effects,  indeed,  these  are  ;  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  true  enjoyment  of  all  that  is 
agreeable  in  life.  But  though  it  doubtless 
does  exert  this  salutary  influence,  yet  it  stops 
not  there.  It  not  only  preserves  the  virtue  of 
a  good  man  amidst  the  temptations  of  pleas- 
ure., but  it  gives  to  his  prosperity  a  security 
and  a  peculiar  relish,  which  to  others  is  un- 
known. He  who  is  without  a  sense  of  God 
upon  his  mind,  beholds  in  human  affairs 
nothing  but  a  perpetual  fluctuation  and  vicis- 
situde of  events.  .  .  .  But  he  who,  in  the  day 
of  prosperity,  dwells  with  God,  is  delivered 
from  those  disquieting  alarms.  Pie  dwells  as 
with  a  friend  and  protector,  from  whom  he 
conceives  his  blessings  to  proceed.  Pie  can 
appeal  to  him  for  the  thankfulness  with 
which  he  receives  them,  and  for  his  en- 
deavors to  employ  them  well.  He  trusts  that 
the  God  whom  he  serves  will  not  forsake  him  ; 
that  the  goodness  which  he  has  already  ex- 
perienced, will  continue  to  bless  him  ;  and 
though  he  believes  himself  not  exempted  from 
the  changes  of  the  world,  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
these,  he  has  ground  to  hope  that  sources  of 
comfort  and  happiness  shall  always  be  left 
open  to  him. 

Moreover,  the  pleasures  of  life  while  they 
last,  are  unspeakably  heightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  that  Benefactor  who  bestows  them. 
The  pleasing  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the 
giver,  mingles  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  gift. 
While  to  the  mere  worldly  man,  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  is  only  a  vast  irregular  fabric : 
and  the  course  of  human  affairs  no  more  than 
a,  confused  succession  of  fortuitous  events  ;  all 
nature  is  beautified,  and  every  agreeable  in- 
cident is  enlivened,  to  him  who  beholds  God 
in  all  things.  Hence  arise  a  variety  of  pleas 
Ihg  sensations  to  fill  up  those  solitary  hours, 
in  which  external  prosperity  supplies  him 
with  no  entertainment,  In  the  smiling  scenes 
of  nature,  he  coil  templates  the  benignity  of 
its  author.    In  its  sublime  objects,  he  admires 


his  majesty.  In  its  awful  and  terrible  ones, 
he  adores  his  power.  He  dwells  in  this  world 
as  in  a  magnificent  temple,  which  is  full  of 
the  glory  of  its  founder ;  and  everywhere 
views  nature,  offering  up^  its  incense  to  him, 
from  a  thousand  altars,  Such  ideas  exalt 
and  ennoble  the  human  mind,  and  reflect  an 
additional  lustre  on  the  brightness  of  pros- 
perity. 

From  the  prosperous,  let  us  next  turn  to 
che  afflicted  condition  of  a  good  man.  For, 
as  prosperity  may,  affliction  certainly  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  be  his  lot.  It  enters  into 
the  appointed  trial  of  his  virtue  ;  and,  in  one 
degree  or  other,  is  the  doom  of  all.  Here  we 
shall,  find  various  situations  occur,  in  which 
no  relief  is  equal  to  what  a  virtuous  and  holy 
man  derives  from  a  sense  of  the  perpetual 
presence  of  God. 

Is  he,  for  instance,  thrown  into  an  obscure 
condition  in  the  world,  without  friends  to  as- 
sist him,  or  any  to  regard  and  consider  his 
state  ?  He  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  thinking, 
that  though  he  may  be  neglected  by  men,  he 
is  not  forgotten  by  God.  Inconsiderable  as 
he  is  in  himself,  he  knows  that  he  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  Almighty,  amidst  the 
infinite  variety  of  being,  or  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity of  his  works.  The  poor  man  can, 
with  as  much  encouragement  as  the  rich  or 
great,  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  say  : 
Nevertheless,  0  Lord,  I  am  continually  with 
the?  :  Thou  holdest  me  by  my  right  hand.  The 
gracious  presence  of  that  Supreme  Being  is 
affected  by  no  diversity  of  rank  or  fortune. 
It  imparts  itself  alike  to  all  the  virtuous  and 
upright;  like  its  glorious  image,  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  which  sheds  its  rays  equally 
upon  the  humble  cottage  and  upon  the  palace 
of  Kings.  In  the  presence  of  the  great  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  all  (he  distinctions 
which  vanity  has  contrived  to  make  among 
men,  totally  disappear.  All  ranks  are  on  one 
level.  The  rich  and  the  poor  here  indeed 
meet  together;  without  any  other  distinction 
than  what  arises  from  the  heart  and  the  soul. 

Though  raised  above  obscurity  or  poverty, 
yet,  in  any  situation  of  fortune,  calumny  and 
reproach  may  be  the  lot  of  the  servant  of 
God.  His  good  intentions  may  be  miscon- 
structed  ;  his  character  unjustly  traduced  ; 
and,  to  the  open  reviling  of  enemies,  the 
more  bitter  unkindness  of  friends  may  some- 
times be  joined.  In  this  situation,  when 
wounded  in  spirit,  and,  perhaps,  Doable  to 
make  his  Innocence  appear,  to  whom  shall  he 
have  recourse  for  defence,  to  whom  make  his 
last  appeal,  but  to  that  God  who  i*  ever  pres- 
ent with  him,  ami  who  knoweth  his  heart  f 
How  frequently,  am  ids!  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression of  the  world,  has  distressed  innocence 
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had  no  other  relief  but  this ?    "God  is  my 
witness.    God  is  my  avenger.    He  hath  seen 
it  :  and  he  will  repay."    A  good  conscience, 
it  is  true,  is,  of  itself,  a  powerful  support. 
But  God  is  Lord  of  the  conscience :  and  it  is 
only  when  connected  with  a  sense  of  divine 
presence  and  approbation,  that  a  good  con- 
science becomes  a  steady  principle  of  for- 
titude in  the  mind,  under  all  discourage- 
ments.   Hence,  a  virtuous  man  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  independence,  both  on  the 
praise  and  on  the  censure  of  the  world.    It  is 
enough  to  him,  if,  when  undergoing  the  same 
reproaches  which  Job  suffered  from  his  mis- 
taken friends,  he  can  say  with  him,  Behold 
my  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on 
high.  Job  xvi.  19.    He  affects  not  to  divulge 
his  good  deeds  to  the  world.    He  is  without 
concern  whether  the  world  be  acquainted 
with  them  or  not.    He  knoweth  that  his 
Father  ivhich  is  in  heaven  seeth  in  secret ;  and 
that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  come  up  in  grate- 
ful memorial  before  him.     With  me,  it  is  a 
small  thing  to  he  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's 
judgment;  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord. 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.    He  shall  bring  forth  my  right- 
eousness, at  last,  as  the  light,  and  my  judgment 
as  the  noon  day.    In  this  consciousness  of  in- 
tegrity, he  looks  down  with  indifference,  as 
from  a  superior  station,  upon  the  harsh  cen- 
sures of  a  giddy  and  ignorant  wrorld.  The 
sense  of  being  continually  with  God  diffuses 
over  his  soul  a  holy  calm,  which  unjust  re- 
proach cannot  disturb.    In  the  presence  of 
that  august  and  venerable  witness,  all  the 
noise  and  clamors  of  men,  like  the  murmur- 
ings  of  a  distant  storm,  die  away. 

Lastly,  supposing  the  character  of  a  good 
man  to  be  untainted  by  reproach,  supposing 
also  his  external  situation  to  be  opulent  or 
distinguished,  many,  notwithstanding,  and  se- 
vere are  the  distresses  to  which  he  may  be  ex- 
posed. Secret  griefs  may  be  preying  upon 
him  ;  and  his  heart  left  to  feed  in  silence  on 
its  own  bitterness.  He  may  labor  under  sore 
disease,  and  discern  his  earthly  frame  gradu- 
ally mouldering  into  dust.  He  may  be  de- 
prived of  those  friends  and  relatives  who  had 
been  the  chief  comforts  of  his  state  ;  or  may 
be  obliged  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  fare- 
well of  them  forever.  In  the  midst  of  these 
various  afflicting  scenes  of  human  life,  no  con- 
solation can  be  more  powerful  than  what 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  divine  protector 
and  guardian,  to  whom  our  case,  with  all  its 
sorrows,  is  perfectly  known.  To  him,  says  the 
Psalmist,  I  poured  out  my  complaint.  I  showed 
before  him  my  trouble.  I  looked  on  my  right 
hand  and  viewed ;  but  behold  there  was  no  man 
who  cared  for  my  soul.  I  said  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
thou  art  my  refuge.  When  my  spirit  ivas  over- 
whelmed within  me,  then  thou  knewest  my  path. 


We  all  know,  that  to  communicate  our 
grief  to  a  faithful  friend,  often  gives  ease  and 
relief  to  the  burdened  heart.    Such  communi- 
cation we  are  encouraged  to  make,  and  such 
relief  we  may  expect  to  find,  in  pouring  out  our 
heart  before  that  God  in  whom  compassions 
floiv.    We  may  have  no  earthly  friend  to  whom 
we  can  with  full  confidence  disclose  all  our 
sorrows  ;  or  we  may  want  words  in  which  to 
express  them.    But  God  is  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts  ;  and  the  hearer  of  all  prayers.  To 
the  secret  anguish  of  the  soul,  he  is  no  inat- 
tentive witness.    Every  groan  which  is  heaved 
from  the  laboring  bosom,  though  heard  by  no 
human  being,  reaches  his  throne.     As  he 
knows  our  frame,  so  he  remembers  we  are  dust; 
and  thence  light  arises  to  the  upright  out  of:\ 
darkness.     For  the  hope  naturally  springs, 
that  this  beneficent  being  will  pity  them,  as  ai 
father pitieth  his  children;  and  in  the  midst  of' 
those  distresses  which  the  present  circumstan-  | 
ces  of  man  render  unavoidable,  will  send  them  j, 
help  from  his  sanctuary.    Surrounded  with  this  j 
compassionate  presence  of  the  Almighty,  good  1 
men  never  view  themselves  as  left  in  this  vale  I 
of  tears,  to  bear  solitary  and  alone,  the  whole  1 
weight  of  human  woe.    In  their  dark,  as  well  j 
as  in  their  brighter  hours,  God  is  with  them.  I 
Even  in  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  j 
where  no  friend,  no  comforter,  can  go  along  1 
to  aid  them,  he  is  with  them  still.    In  the  last  1 
extremity  of  nature,  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  j 
Shepherd  of  Israel  support  them.  \ 
Thus  I  have  shown,  though  in  an  imperfect  I 
manner,  what  benefits  holy  men  derive  from  I 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence.  It 
animates  and  strengthens  their  virtue.    It  en-  | 
livens  and  brightens  their  prosperity.    Under  I 
various  forms  of  adversity,  it  affords  them 
consolation  and  relief.    Such  considerations, 
undoubtedly,  form  a  strong  argument  in  favor  1 
of  a  devout  spirit  and  a  virtuous  life.    But  I 
they  are  considerations  which  may  probably  I 
be  regarded  by  some  as  ideal  and  visionary ;  I 
requiring  aid  "from  a  heated  or  an  enthusiastic  I 
fancy,  in  order  to  give  them  force.    I  readily  | 
admit  that,  amidst  the  hurry  and  turbulence  I 
of  the  world,  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  these  I 
religious  sentiments  as  fully  into  view,  as  a 
is  necessary  for  their  making  a  just  impres-  1 
sion  on  the  soul.    This  requires  the  effort  of  I 
an  intelligent  and  feeling  mind  ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  commonly  found.  I 
To  the  unreflecting  crowd,  nothing  appears  I 
real,  but  what  is  exposed  to  sense.    What  is  I 
invisible,  is  the  same  to  them  as  if  it  had  no  I 
existence.    But  by  the  grossness  of  their  own  I 
conceptions,  they  have  no  title  to  measure  I 
those  of  others.    While  they  affect  to  treat  -I 
all  considerations  taken  from  the  sense  of  the  I 
divine  presence,  as  visionary  and  enthusiastic,  I 
it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  clearly  shown,  that  I 
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they  are  founded  on  the  most  certain  and  un- 
questionable principles  of  reason.  They  es- 
sentially belong  not  to  revealed  only,  but  to 
natural  religion.  Their  reality  can  be  denied 
by  none,  but  those  who  deny  that  God  exists, 
or  that  he  governs  the  world.  For,  if  he  exist, 
.  he  must  undoubtedly  pervade  and  inspect  the 
world  which  he  governs.  He  must  know 
what  is  going  on  throughout  his  own  universe ; 
and  especially  must  know  what  passes  within 
the  hearts  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which 
he  is  to  judge.  To  be  everywhere  present,  is 
the  attribute  of  his  nature,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  necessary  to  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  universe.  This,  accordingly, 
is  an  attribute  which  all  religions  have  as- 
cribed to  him.  All  nations  have  believed  in 
it.  This  attribute  being  once  admitted  to  be- 
long to  the  Deity,  the  consequences  which  I 
have  deduced  from  it,  plainly  and  naturally 
follow:  And  every  good  man  has  ground  to 
say,  0  Lord,  I  am  continually  with  thee. 

Ah !  when  will  God's  order  be  established 
in  the  world?  When  each,  instead  of  strug- 
gling upwards  in  selfish  ambition  and  pressing 
others  down  in  mean  pride — looking  up  to 
envy  and  looking  down  to  scorn — shall  look 
up  to  honor,  and  look  down  to  help, — when 
all  shall  by  love  serve  one  another. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FUTURE  LIFE,  HEAVEN, 
ETC. 

Where  is  Heaven  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  future  life?  Can  Spirits  live  without  ma- 
terial bodies  ?  The  propounding  of  the  above 
inquiries,  and  the  thoughts  in  answer  thereto, 
given  by  a  correspondent,  in  some  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Intelligencer,  have  given  rise 
*to  some  reflections  on  the  subjects,  which  I 
am  willing  to  offer  for  the  columns  of  our  ex- 
cellent periodical. 

First,  Where  is  Heaven?  Heaven  is  not 
'%  plaee,  but  a  state.  We  cannot  locate  it,  for 
the  idea  of  locality  would  set  limits  to  that 
which  is  illimitable,  boundless,  eternal.  God 
is  Love, — Heaven  is  happiness,  peace,  joy  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.  It  is  the  crown  at  the  end  of 
:he  race,  a  foretaste  of  which  may  be  known 
n  this  life.  It  is  the  reward  of  a  pure,  right- 
eous and  holy  life.  The  blessed  and  immacu- 
late Son  of  God  has  said,  "In  Heaven  there 
tngels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven."  And  the  prophet  in 
prophetic  vision  hath  declared,  speaking  of 
iiid  personating  the  Most  High,  "Thus  Baith 
he  Lord,  The  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
Earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  thai 
re  build  unto  me?  and  where  is  the  place  of 
ny  rest?"  It  is  not  within  the  ken  or  limit 
>f  the  human  mind  to  fix  bounds  to  Heaven. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  recorded  word  or 
scriptures  of  Divine  Truth  that  would  bear 
out  such  an  idea.  It  is  a  state  or  condition 
of  rest,  joy,  peace :  and  He  who  fills  ail  space, 
and  limits  all  other  power, — whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  whose  circumference  is  no- 
where,— dwells  therein,  and  fills  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  with  His  presence,  power  and 
glory.  The  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect — 
Angels — dwell  there,  and  partake  of  the  hea- 
venly attributes  and  character.  And  "  He 
that  sitteth  on  the  Throne  shall  dwell  among 
them;  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more,  nor  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat,  but  the  Lamb  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  Throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

As  to  the  second  interrogatory,  "  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  future  life?"  it  may  be  ob- 
served "  that  life  once  begun  never  ending," 
that  part  of  the  immortal  or  spiritual  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  has 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  Divine  life, 
which  "  laps  over  into  the  beyond — not  an- 
other existence  so  much  as  it  must  needs  be 
an  existence  continued" — that  part  of  life  the 
Divine,  the  Godlike, — is  incomparably  the 
most  important  part,  as  the  body  is  only  its 
agent.  The  spiritual  faculties  of  man  are  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  organs  to  hear  the 
still  small  voice  of  Truth,  and  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  power  is  given  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Divine  lawr.  And  it  is  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Divine  voice,  and  the  obeying  of 
the  Divine  law,  that  constitute  a  clear  and 
indisputable  title  to  Heaven  and  happiness,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise,  "  //errand  obey 
and  thy  soul  shall  live."  A  life  of  obedience  and 
conformity  to  God's  will  and  purpose  is  the  0)1^ 
only  and  alone  essential  condition  and  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Christian  character.  It  makes 
one  Christ-like.  It  fills  the  soul  with  all  the 
holy  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  fits  and  qualifies  it  for  Heaven.  This  it 
is  that  makes  a  Christian,  and  gives  a  little 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  future  life.  The 
soul  is  God's  temple,  and  He  dwells  in  it  when 
it  is  kept  pure  and  clean.  But  He  will  not 
dwell  in  a  defiled  temple.  "If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  de- 
stroy." "  But  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  it'  bo 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  yon."  And 
"if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  ofChrfol  lie 
is  none  of  his."  If  he  have  the  Spirit  of  ChruX, 
then  he  is  a  Christian,  and  this  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes him  such.  And  when  the  Christian 
can  feel  that  God  is  in  his  holy  temple,  that 
he  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  he  commune* 
with  it  and  is  strengthened  by  such  commu- 
nion, he  can  unite  with  the  prayer,  NOGod 
who  art  the  truth,  make  me  otie  with  thee  in 
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everlasting  Love.  Thou  art  the  sum  of  my 
desire.  Let  every  creature  be  silent.  Let  all 
the  world  be  dumb  before  thee.  And  do  Thou 
only  speak  to  my  soul."  When  the  mind  is 
thus  brought  in  holy  nearness  to  its  Creator 
ami  its  God,  and  can  feel  Him  giving  life  and 
breath  and  strength  to  its  holy  and  divine  as- 
pirations, it  can  get  a  little  glimmer  of  the 
nature  of  the  future  life, — of  Angels  and  of 
.ministering  Spirits.  For  Angels  are  minister- 
ing Spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  that 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  But  there  is  an- 
other and  opposite  condition  of  things;  the 
sinful,  the  lost,  the  fallen  angels  must  contem- 
plate the  future  life  from  a  different  stand- 
point, and  must  necessarily  have  very  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  its  nature.  Heaven  is  too 
pure  for  any  thing  to  enter  therein  that  is  un- 
hallowed, impure.  The  vessels  of  the  Lord's 
house  are  holy.  "For  surely  there  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  therein  any  thing  that  is  impure, 
or  unholy,  or  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh 
a  lie;"  but  they,  and  they  only  "that  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

As  to  the  third  question,  "  Can  Spirits  live 
without  material  bodies?"  it  may  be  observed 
that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  the  Supreme  intelli- 
gence, Self-existing  and  Eternal :  and  we  do 
not  attach  bodily  form  to  Him.  But  the  Son, 
who  was  and  is  one  with  the  Father  in  Spirit, 
essence  and  power,  for  he  emphatically  de- 
clared, "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," — who 
came  out  from  the  Father  who  sent  him,  and 
who  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was, — he  put  on  bodily  form,  and  was 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  I  have  ever  believed  there  was  wisdom 
in  this, — great  wisdom,  and  that  mankind  are 
better  lor  it;  that  Christians  are  firmer  in 
their  faith  in  the  great  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  view  of  the  spotless  example  he  set 
them,  and  of  the  gracious  and  glorious  words 
that  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  having  learned 
thus  to  love,  respect  and  honor  him  in  bodily 
form,  and  through  him  the  Father.  It  was 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy.  Now 
it  is  not  only  lawful  but  profitable  and  proper 
to  meditate  on  Heaven,  the  God  of  Heaven, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  but  not  to  in- 
dulge in  speculation  on  that  which  must  ever 
remain,  in  the  councils  of  the  Divine  Will, 
but  speculation  only.  The  finite  can  never 
come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  Infinite. 
But  we  must  all  bow  in  love  and  humility  at 
the  footstool  of  the  Eternal  Jehovah.  Reve- 
lation has  established  in  the  past,  and  does 
establish  in  the  present,  and  corroborates  the 
past,  the  evidence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  existence  of  Heaven  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  points 
out  the  way  to  this  bright  and  blessed  exist- 
ence. Thomas  Foulke. 


SOUNDS  DURING  THE  NIGHT. 

The  great  audibility  of  sounds  during  the 
night  is  a  phenomenon  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  one  which  had  been  observed  even! 
by  the  ancients.  In  crowded  cities,  or  in 
their  vicinity,  the  effect  was  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  rest  of  animated  beings,  while 
in  localities  where  such  an  explanation  was 
inapplicable,  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
favorable  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
Baron  Humboldt  was  particularly  struck! 
with  this  phenomenon  when  he  first  heardk 
the  rushing  of  the  great  cataracts  of  the; 
Orinoco  in  the  plain  which  surrounds  the 
mission  of  the  Apures.  These  sounds  he  re- 
garded as  three  times  louder  during  the  night* 
than  during  the  day. 

Some  authors  ascribed  this  fact  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  humming  of  insects,  the  singing' 
of  birds,  and  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
leaves  of  the  trees;  but  Baron  Humboldt  just- 
ly maintains  that  this  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
it  in  the  Orinoco,  where  the  buzz  of  insects  isl 
much  louder  in  the  night -than  in  the  day  J 
and  where  the  breeze  never  rises  till  aften 
sunset.    Hence  he  was  led  to  ascribe  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  perfect  transparency  anduni-j 
form  density  of  the  air,  which  can  exist  only  .; 
at  night  after  the  heat  of  the  ground  has  been! 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. \ 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  been  beating , 
on  the  ground  during  the  day,  currents  of  hot 
air  of  different  temperatures,  and  consequent-: 
ly  of  different  densities,  are  constantly  ascend-' 
ing  from  the  ground  and  mixing  with  the 
cold  air  above.    The  air  thus  ceases  to  be* 
a  uniform  medium,  and  objects  seen  through 
it  which  are  very  indistinctly  visible  have  at 
tremulous  motion,  as  if  they  were  "dancing: 
in  the  air."    The  very  same  effect  is  per-' 
ceived  when  we  look  at  objects  through  spirits 
and  water  that  are  not  perfectly  mixed,  ort 
when  we  view  distant  objects  over  a  red-hott 
poker  or  over  a  flame.    In  all  these  cases  thei 
light  suffers  refraction  in   passing  from  a* 
medium  of  one  density  into  a  medium  of  a  dif- 
ferent density,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  con-'< 
stantly  changing  their  direction,  as  the  dif-'J 
ferent  currents  rise  in  succession.  Analo-« 
gous  effects  are  produced  when  sound  passes  a 
through  a  mixed  medium. — Sir  David  Brews-* 
ter. —  Christian  Register. 

Let  us  pray  ;  but  let  us  pray  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  in  his  spirit.    To  reveal! 
our  wishes,  to  hope  and  to  trust,  is  holy,  pious,  1 
filial;  but  fo  reckon  on  the  fulfilment  of  those'J 
wishes,  and  to  expect  it  as  if  that  fulfilment:! 
were  our  due,  is  quite  another  thing.   It  is  toil 
pass  from  the  love  which  believeth  all  things, 
and  hopeth  all  things,  to  an  irreverent  and  11 
exacting  mood,  in  which  we  show*  no  proper  m 
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sense  of  divine  things.  To  expect  is  to  de- 
mand God's  coming;  it  is  to  give  him  our 
time,  instead  of  accepting  his.  Adorable, 
even  in  his  merciful  tardiness,  his  goodness 
defers  what  it  seems  to  refuse. 

God  has  written  on  the  flower  that  sweet- 
ens the  air — on  the  breeze  that  rocks  the 
flower  upon  the  stem — upon  the  rain-drop 
that  refreshes  the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its 
head  in  the  desert — upon  every  pencilled 
shell  that  sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep, 
no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  that  warms 
and  cheers  millions  of  creatures  which  live  in 
its  light — upon  all  his  works  he  has  written  : 
"None  liveth  to  himself." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Wrong  things  would  often  be  easily  righted, 
and  difficulties  be  put  out  of  the  way,  if,  when 
we  think  a  mistake  has  been  made,  we  would 
go  to  our  friend  and.  have  a  plain  and  kind 
talk  about  the  matter.  Very  likely  on  doing 
so  we  would  find  the  difficulty  had  been  greatly 
magnified,  or  perhaps  that  it  was  altogether 
imaginary,  and  our  friend  was  guiltless  of 
the  charge,  be  it  greater  or  less,  that  had  been 
preferred  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  secretly  ponder 
over  the  supposed  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  or 
listen  to  what  this  one  says  about  it,  or  re- 
ceive a  little  whisper  from  another  and  an- 
other, misunderstandings  ensue,  jealousies 
follow,  succeeded  by  a  train  of  evils,  which 
finally  uproot  all  kindly  feelings  and  destroy 
friendships,  which  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  enjoyment  and  benefit. 

Let  us  avert  these  sad  consequences  by 
frankly  going  to  those  who  by  word  or  action 
have  given  cause  for  uneasiness.  We  will 
be  but  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

Thy  precious  letter  I  have  just  received. 
It  was  truly  a  salutation  which  caused  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  to  leap  for  joy.  Yes,  my 
dear  brother,  in  times  of  bodily  affliction  and 
pain,  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  in 
heaven  to  visit  me  with,  for  a  season,  it  is 
doubly  consoling  to  hear  from  those  we  love, 
even  those  who  compose  the  "Brotherhood 
of  Christ."  When  suffering  under  b6dily 
affliction,  it  is  an  unspeakable  solace  if  the 
soul  can  make  its  appeal  in  a  language  simi- 
lar to  Peter,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
Him  even  trebly, ;   Yea,  Lord  !  thou  know&t 

that  I   love  thee;"  ami,  dear  brolher,  when 

tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  are  t  hese  pot 
as  tests  or  trials  of  our  allegiance?    Job,  in 


his  affliction,  proved  his  confidence  in  God, 
when  he  could  say,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him."  Oh !  holy  faith  and 
confidence. 

I  have  always  regretted  the  unceasing  dis- 
position in  our  Society  to  be  making  changes 
in  the  outward  law.  Truth,  which  gathered 
Friends,  led  them  to  great  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, and  so  long  as  they  lived  under  its  in- 
fluence, they  moved  in  sweet  simplicity  and 
love,  one  toward  another,  and  were  united  in 
the  "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  ;" 
and  it  is  my  unshaken  faith  that  when  Friends 
come  to  unite  in  this  threefold  cord  of  unity, 
and  walk  under  its  blessed  influence,  that 
simple  rule,  which  proved  sufficient  for  our 
Fathers,  will  be  still  amply  sufficient  for  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb.  I  know  thou  wiit 
unite  with  me  in  this  view,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  no  desire  to  bound  the  Spirit, 
which  alone  is  able  to  dictate,  when  any  change 
is  needed  for  the  simplifying  of  the  condition 
of  Church  government,  as  exhibited  in  the 
pattern  on  the  Mount,  in  its  perfection,  and 
which  all  the  changes  that  the  restless,  ever- 
busy  spirit  of  man,  with  all  its  ingenuity,  can 
devise,  can  never  change  for  the  better.  The 
Lord  alone  remains  to  be  the  strength  of  Is- 
rael ;  "  He  is  our  rock  ;"  His  work  is  perfect, 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment; — a  God  of 
truth,  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He. 

I  feel  not  that  I  can  add  to  my  dear  cousin's 
happiness,  and  yet  there  seems  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  hold  converse  in  this  way.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  is  a  low  time  with  thee.  Why 
is  it  so, — do  we  serve  a  hard  Master?  Ah  ! 
no.  Then  let  one  of  the  very  least  in  the 
family  (if  I  may  claim  a  membership  therein) 
say,  "Fear  not,  it  is  thy  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  thee  the  kingdom."  Let  not  thy 
heart  be  troubled  ;  neither  let  it  be  afraid  ; 
for  He  who  hath  called  is  able  and  willing  to 
go  before  all  his  dedicated  children  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  thou  wilt  find  Him  a  present 
help  in  every  needful  time.  Therefore  en- 
deavor to  repose  all  confidence  in  Him  and 
Him  alone,  and  not  look  to  man,  nor  too 
much  to  thy  own  litfloiex*,  for  according  to 
thy  day  will  thy  strength  be.  Thou  undoubt- 
edly believes  that  this  service  is  required  of 
thee;  then  in  that  pure  love  which  casteth  out 
fear,  go  forth,  leaving  all  judgment  as  respects 
thy  fitness  for  the  work.  It  is  not  tor  the 
vessel  to  say  to  the  rotter,  why  formed  thou 
me  thus  and  so?  We  are  to  he  passive,  and 
then  we  shall  be  formed  according  to  His  will 
and  to  His  honor,  though  ever  so  small  and 
unattractive.    I  think  1  may  venture  to  say 

that  my  desire  has  been  sincere  tins  afternoon, 

as  often  before,  that  in  this  particular  visit 
thy  eye  may  bo  exclusively  turned  to  th  ! 
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gentle  intimations  of  duty,  in  remembrance 
of  Him  who  laid  it  upon  thee.  Do  not  reason 
too  long  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  give  up  all 
in  pure  love;  then  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  thou  wilt  return  in  peace. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER7 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  30,  1869. 

Religious  Teaching. — Attention  has  been 
much  called  in  the  present  day  to  religious 
teaching,  and  more  especially  to  the  subject 
of  awakening  and  training  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  young.  That  the  best  mode  of 
doing  this  has  not  been  discovered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  is  evident  from  its  continu- 
ing to  be  a  matter  of  inquiry,  resulting  now 
and  then  in  efforts  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
felt,  by  the  establishment  of  First-day  Schools, 
Bible  classes,  &c,  &c. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  new 
discovery  on  this  subject,  but  venture  to  give 
expression  to  a  few  thoughts,  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  other  minds  to  the  same  inquiry. 
Without  implying  that  there  is  any  clearly 
marked  line  of  division,  we  may,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  divide  parents  into  three  classes. 
There  are  those  who  dwell  almost  entirely  on 
the  outside  of  things  ;  who  regard  conduct 
rather  than  motive ;  whose  standard  is  public 
opinion,  and  who  are  seeking  for  their  chil- 
dren the  honors  and  emoluments  this  world 
lias  to  bestow.    It  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  can  give  any  effective  religious  teaching 
to  their  children  ;  and  even  when  this  is  de- 
puted to  others,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there 
is  little  in  the  home  influence  to  make  it  ef- 
fective.   The  vanity,  insincerity  and  worldly 
mindedness,  unconsciously  infused,  no  mere 
verbal  instruction  in  religious  truth  can  eradi- 
cate.   Many,  it  is  true,  are  the  instances  in 
which  the  powerful  convictions  of  God's  Spirit 
have  redeemed  the  individual  from  the  evil 
habits  thus  imbibed  in  early  life,  but  it  has 
been  through  an  amount  of  suffering,  some  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  pa- 
rents fulfilled  the  mission  evidently  intended 
in  the  Divine  economy, — that  of  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  and  making  his  paths  straight. 

Another  class  of  parents  are  those  whose 
spirits  are  measurably  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle ;  who  see  the  right  path  and 


at  times  endeavor  to  walk  in  it.    But  they  < 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  absorbed 
in  business  or  household  cares,  to  the  neg  i 
lect  of  those  seasons  of  quiet  reflection,  ir 
which  their  highest  duties  to  their  children 
and  households  would  have  been  shown,  and 
that  recollected  watchful  state  attained  in 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  perform 
them.    These  are  often  sincerely  concerned  j 
for  the  highest  welfare  of  their  children,  but; 
know  not  how  best  to  promote  it.    They  noti, 
only  feel  a  lack  of  that  strength  which  would 
enable  them  to  direct  the  devotional  feelings 
of  their  young  charge,  but  they  even  suffer ' 
the  little  incidents  of  daily  life,  which  afford i 
such  opportunities  for  instilling  moral  princi- 
ples, to  pass  by  unimproved  while  they  are  | 
"busied  hither  and  thither."    To  these  the;' 
First-day  School  offers  itself  as  an  aid  to  sup-  ! 
ply  the  deficiency,  and  to  some  extent  it  does  j 
supply  it,  and  it  has  also  been  the  means  I 
in  some  instances  of  arousing  parents  to  a  I 
sense  of  their  responsibility.    These  are  also  j 
calling  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  young.  I 
The  stimulus  furnished   by  companionship 
with  numbers  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  is  a  1 
powerful  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  the  affectionate  interest  that 
grows  up  between  teachers  and  pupils  must 
be  productive  of  good.    But  can  it  be  in  the 
ordering  of  Divine  wisdom  that  a  parent,  es- 
pecially a  mother,  should  place  upon  others 
the  religious  training  of  her  children  ?  Should 
not  the  fact  that  she  feels  incompetent  for  it 
herself,  lead  her  to  look  with  alarm  into  the 
cause  ?    If  want  of  time  is  pleaded,  are  there 
no  household  arrangements  that  might  be  sim- 
plified, no  hours  taken  from  unnecessary  nee- 
dlework ,  in  which  she  might  become  acquainted 
with  and  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
her  precious  charge?    Surely  He  who  in  the 
ordering  of  his  providence  has  secured  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  tender  child,  by 
placing  it  in  the  care  of  loving  parents,  must 
have  designed  that  its  earliest  spiritual  devel- 
opment should  also  receive  from  them  nour- 
ishment and  care. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  parent  desires  to 
train  the  child  rightly, — wisdom,  a  choice  of 
the  best  means  of  doing  it,  is  also  necessary. 
But  this  wisdom  is  not  withheld  from  the 
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I  earnest,  sincere  seeker.  "  If  any  man  lack 
fl  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  to  all 

men  liberally  and  npbraideth  none." 
111      Another  class  of  parents  are  those  who  from 

II  the  time  these  precious  gifts  were  committed 
■  to  their  care,  have  made  all  lower  considera- 
•Q  tions  subordinate  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
<  their  children.  They  have  neither  desired 
1  nor  sought  for  them  worldly  riches  nor  hon- 
Jt  ors ;  have  watched  by  day  and  by  night,  that 
}t  no  evil  habit  should  gain  possession  and  ob- 
■d  struct  the  "  way  of  the  Lord ;"  and  their 
;s  prayers  have  ascended,  that  He  would  put 
r  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  them.  Yet  even  these 
diare  not  without  their  trials  and  discourage- 
t"  ments.    They  have  sown  the  good  seed,  but 

e  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  the  dew  and  the 
s  sunshine,  they  cannot  command,  and  they 
•  must  wait,  even  though  the  time  seems  long, 
i  Influences  outside  of  home  are  at  certain  pe- 
!  riods  of  life  powerful  enough  to  carry  the 
i  young  away  from  its  preserving  influence, 
and  faith,  patience  and  wisdom  are  then  es- 
pecially needed  by  parents  that  they  draw 
;not  the  restraining  line  too  tight  lest  it  break 
in  their  hands.  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,"  must 
sometimes  be  the  self-sacrificing  utterance  of 
the  concerned  parent.    In  seasons  of  discour- 
agement, such  are  apt  to  look  back  and  dis- 
cover that  they  have  committed  errors  of 
judgment  in  the  early  training  of  their  chil- 
i  dren,  which,  seen  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  and  experience,  seem  of  serious  im- 
portance.   The  regret  they  feel  is  increased, 
too,  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  the  error.    These  should  remember 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  to  train  a  child 
rightly  is  progressive,  while  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to 
Ido  so,  even  though  by  very  imperfect  means, 
has  not  been  without  the  Divine  blessing. 
"  Let  her  alone,  she  has  done  what  she  could," 
has  ever  beeu  the  consoling  language  to  the 
pious  parent.    Some  mistake  may  be  made, 
some  errors  unconsciously  inculcated,  but  the 
Jeep-loving  solicitude  for  "  the  one  thing 
needful,"  if  it  really  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
parent,  will  be  felt,  and  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duce its  fruits. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  nu- 
merous biographies  of  individuals  eminent  for 


piety  in  our  Society,  to  discover  in  how  many 
instances,  perhaps  a  majority,  their  testimony 
in  regard  to  one  or  both  of  their  parents  is,  that 
they  were  pious  members  of  such  or  such  a  de- 
nomination and  were  concerned  to  train  their 
children  accordingly.  No  doubt  a  part  of 
this  training,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  would  appear  defective  or  erroneous ; 
yet  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  were  sown 
which  bore  fruit,  while  some  of  the  early  im- 
bibed errors  were  abandoned.  These  consid- 
erations, while  they  reconcile  us  to  the  imper- 
fect systems  of  the  past,  should  not  make  us 
negligent  in  regard  to  an  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  imparting  re- 
ligious truth  and  of  training  the'  young  in 
virtuous  habits. 

DIED. 

BROWN. — Of  dropsy,  at  her  residence  in  Picker- 
ing, Ontario  Co.,  Canada,  on  the  11th  of  Sixth 
mo.,  1869,  Pamelia  Brown,  wife  of  Sylvanus  Brown, 
in  the  65th  year  of  her  age.  She  bore  her  long 
and  tedious  illness  with  Christian  fortitude,  sweet- 
ness and  resignation,  saving,  though  her  sufferings 
were  severe,  she  felt  no  disposition  to  murmur,  but 
expressed  a  great  desire  that  she  might  be  favored 
with  patience  to  the  end,  in  which  she  was  remarka- 
bly preserved.  She  said  she  felt  nothing  in  her 
way — no  partition  wall — though  she  believed  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  watch  as  long  as  life  re- 
mained. As  she  endeavored  to  live  the  life  of  the 
righteous,  we  fully  believe  she  has  received  the  re- 
ward of  the  righteous.  Though  her  family  and 
friends  feel  deeply  the  loss  sustained,  they  are  not 
alone  ;  society  will  feel  that  a  valuable  member  has 
been  taken  from  our  midst.  She  was  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  all  our  meetings,  and  when  there,  her  ap- 
pearance in  silent  waiting,  as  well  as  in  short  com- 
munications, fully  evinced  her  communion  in  spirit 
with  her  Heavenly  Father.  May  the  great  Shep- 
herd raise  up  faithful  laborers  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  take  to  Him- 
self. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Tenth  mo.  31st,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  2.}  P.M. 
Eleventh  mo.  7th,  Penusbury,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "        Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  8  P.M. 

"  11        Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "        Salem,  N.  J.,  2£  P.M. 


THE  WEATHER. — ERRATA. 

In  last  week's  Intelligencer  an  unfortunate  typo- 
graphical error  occurred  in  giving  the  "  Review  of 
the  Weather"  the  caption  of  "  Eigktk'1  when  it 
should  have  been  ■* Ninth"  month.  Friends  pre- 
serving the  Intelligencer  for  binding  or  future  refer- 
ence will  please  correct, 

—  

The  Meeting  of  the  Fx-eutivo  Committee  of  the 
First-day  School  Association  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  notified  to  be  held  at  Chappaqua 
at  9  o'clock  on  Fourth-day  morning,  Fleventh  mo. 
3d,  in  consequence  of  a  ohange  in  the  railroad  time 
is  deferred  until  5  P.M.  of  the  same  day.   Cars  leave 
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26th  Street  Depot,  Harlem  Railroad,  at  8.30  A.M., 
and  those  wishing  to  return  to  New  York  the  same 
day  can  leave  C'happaqua  at  7.40  P.  M. 

Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  atChap- 
paqua  on  Fourth  and  Fifth  days. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

(Concluded  from  page  540.) 

Life  in  Paris  in  1830. 
In  1830,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  fitting  messenger  from  one  great 
nation  to  another.  The  restoration  which  fol- 
lowed the  downfall  of  Napoleon  had  been 
overturned  by  the  July  revolution,  and  he 
who  had  lived  through  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  carry  an  official  greeting  to  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  the  new  dynasty.  He  had,  indeed, 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Orleans 
family,  and  was,  from  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic considerations,  a  suitable  ambassador  on 
this  occasion. 

Paris  had  greatly  changed  since  his  return 
from  his  first  great  journey.  Many  of  those 
who  had  made  the  glory  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had 
passed  away,  and  a  new  generation  had  come 
up.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Dufrenoy,  the  young- 
er Brongniart,  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  Isidore 
Geoffroy,  Milne  Edwards,  Audouin,  Flouiens, 
Guillemain,  Pouillet,  Duperrey,  Babinet, 
Decaisne,  and  others  had  risen  to  distinction, 
while  the  older  Ampere,  the  older  Brongni- 
art, Valenciennes,  de  Blainville,  Arago, 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  had  come  forward  as 
leaders  in  science.  Cuvier,  just  the  age  of 
Humboldt  himself,  was  still  active  and  ar- 
dent in  research.  His  salon,  frequented  by 
statesmen,  scholars,  and  artists,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  gathering  place  of  all  the  most 
original  thinkers  in  Paris ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  these  delightful  meetings  was  unclouded, 
for  none  dreamed  how  soon  they  were  to  end 
forever, — how  soon  that  bright  and  vivid 
mind  was  to  pass  away  from  among  us. 
m  In  those  days  a  fierce  discussion  was  car- 
ried on  before  the  Academy,  as  well  as  in 
public  lectures.  Goethe  had  declared  the 
unity  of  structure  in  the  bony  frame  of  all 
the  vertebrates,  and  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  morphology  of  plants.  These  new 
views  had  awakened  the  interests  and  passions 
of  the  whole  world  of  science  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unknown  in  her  peaceful  halls. 
Cuvier,  strange  to  say,  had  taken  ground  in 
opposition  to  Goethe's  views  upon  the  verte- 
brate type,  while  Geoffroy  St.  Hiliaire,  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  Goethe's  ideas,  had  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  in  words  not  always 
courteous  towards  Cuvier.  The  latter  had  re- 
torted with  an  overwhelming  display  of  speci- 
al knowledge,  under  which  the  brilliant  gen- 


eralizations of  St.  Hilaireseemed  to  be  crushed. 
Cuvier  was  then  giving  a  course  of  lectures; 
in  the  College  de  France,  on  the  history  of  j 
science,  into  which  he  wove  with  passionate 
animation  his  objections  to  the  new  doctrine. 
Humboldt  attended  these  lectures  regularly, 
and  I  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
by  his  side  and  being  the  recipient  of  his  pass- 
ing criticism.  While  he  was  impressed  by 
the  objections  of  the  master-anatomist,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  sympathy  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  great  poet,  his  countryman. 
Seeing  more  clearly  than  Cuvier  himself  the 
logic  of  his  investigations,  in  whispered  com- 
ments during  the  lectures,  he  constantly  de- 
clared that  whatever  deficiences  the  doctrine 
of  unity  might  still  contain,  it  must  be  es- 
sentially true,  and  Cuvier  ought  to  be  its  ex- 
pounder instead  of  its  opponent.  The  great 
French  naturalist  did  not  live  to  complete 
these  lectures,  but  the  view  expressed  by  his 
friend  was  prophetic.  Cuvier's  own  research- 
es, especially  those  bearing  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  four  different  plans  of  structure 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  helped  to  prove 
in  his  own  despite,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  so  bitterly  op- 
posed. 

The  life  which  Humboldt  now  led  was  less 
exclusively  that  of  a  student  than  it  had  been 
during  his  former  Paris  life.  He  was  the  am- 
bassador of  a  foreign  court.  His  official  po- 
sition and  his  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  his 
great  celebrity,  made  him  everywhere  a  cher- 
ished guest,  and  Humboldt  had  the  gift  of 
making  himself  ubiquitous.  He  was  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  gossips  of  the  fashionable  and 
dramatic  world  as  with  the  higher  walks  of 
life  and  the  abstuse  researches  of  science. 
He  had  at  this  time  two  residences  in  Paris ; 
his  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  where 
he  saw  the  great  world,  and  his  working-room 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  where  he  received 
with  less  formality  his  scientific  friends.  It 
is  with  the  latter  place  I  associate  him  ;  for 
there  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  him  fre- 
quently. There  he  gave  me  leave  to  come  to 
talk  with  him  about  my  work,  and  consult 
him  in  my  difficulties.  I  am  unwilling  to 
speak  of  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  how  else  I  can  do  justice  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sides  of  Humboldt's  char- 
acter. His  sympathy  for  all  young  students 
of  nature  was  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  his 
long  life.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  career  there  was  hardly  one 
prominent  or  aspiring  scientific  man  in  the 
world  who  was  not  under  some  obligation  to 
him.  His  sympathy  touched  not  only  the 
work  of  those  in  whom  he  was  interested,  but 
extended  also  to  their  material  wants  and  em- 
barrassments.   At  this  period  I  was  twenty- 
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four ;  he   was  sixty-two.      I  had  recently 
taken  my  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
was  struggling  not  only  for  a  scientific  posi- 
tion, but  for  the  means  of  existence  also.  I 
have  said  that  he  gave  me  permission  to  come 
as  often  as  I  pleased  to  his  room,  opening  to 
|me  freely  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
'intercourse  with  such  a  man  gave  to  a  young 
;  investigator  like  myself.    But  he  did  far  more 
than  this.    Occupied  and  surrounded  as  he 
vwas,  he  sought  me  out  in  my  own  lodging. 
The  first  visit  he  paid  me  at  ray  narrow 
quarters  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  I  oc- 
cupied a  small  room  in  the  Hotel  du  Jardin 
•  des  Plantes,  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
After  a  cordial  greeting,  he  walked  straight 
to  what  was  then  my  library, — a  small  book- 
shelf containing  a  few  classics,  the  meanest 
editions  bought  for  a  trifle  along  the  quays, 
■some  works  on  philosophy  and  history,  chem- 
[fstry  and  physics,  his  own  Views  of  Nature, 
(Aristotle's  Zoology,  Linnaaus's  System  a  Na- 
ture, in  several  editions,  Cuvier's  Regne  Ani- 
mal, and  quite  a  number  of  manuscript  quar- 
to copies  which,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
brother,  I  had  made*  of  works  I  was  too  poor 
to  buy,  though  they  cost  but  a  few  francs  a 
volume.     Most   conspicuous  of   all  were 
twelve  volumes  of  the  new  German  Cyclope- 
dia presented  to  me  by  the  publisher.    I  shall 
never  forget,  after  his  look  of  mingled  inter- 
est and  surprise  at  my  little  collection,  his 
half-sarcastic  question  as  he  pounced  upon 
the  great  Encyclopedia,  "  Was  machen  Sie 
denn  mil  dieser  EseUbriicke"  What  are  you 
doing  with  this  ass's  bridge  I — the  somewhat 
contemptuous  name  given  in  Germany  to 
similar  compilations.   "  I  have  not  had  time," 
I  said,  "  to  study  the  original  sources  of  learn- 
ing, and  I  need  a  prompt  and  easy  answer  to 
a  thousand  questions  I  have  as  yet  no  other 
means  of  solving," 

It  was  no  doubt  apparent  to  him  that  I 
was  not  over  familiar  with  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  for  I  shortly  afterward  received 
an  invitation  to  meet  him  at  six  o'clock  in 
'the  u  Gallerie  Vitree"  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
whence  he  led  me  into  one  of  those  restau- 
rants, the  tempting  windows  of  which  I  had 
occasionally  passed  by.  When  we  were  seat- 
ed, he  half  laughingly,  half  inquiringly,  asked 
me  whether  I  would  order  the  dinner.  I  de- 
clined the  invitation,  saying  that  we  would 
fare  better  if  he  would  take  the  trouble.  And 
for  three  hours,  which  passed  like  a  dream, 
I  had  him  all  to  myself,  How  he  examined 
me,  and  how  much  I  learned  in  that  short 
time!  How  to  work,  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid;  how  to  live;  how  to  distribute  my 
time;  what  methods  of  study  to  pursue— 
these  were  the  things  of  which  he  talked  to 
me  on  that  delightful  evening —I  do  not  | 


mention  this  trivial  incident  without  feeling 
that  it  may  seem  too  familiar  for  the  occasion ; 
nor  should  I  give  it  all,  except  that  it  shows 
the  sweetness  and  kindliness  of  Humboldt's 
nature.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  cheer 
and  stimulate  the  student ;  he  cared  also  to 
give  a  rare  indulgence  to  a  young  man  who 
could  allow  himself  few  luxuries. 

The  Asiatic  Journey. 
The  incidents  of  Humboldt's  Asiatic  jour- 
ney are  less  known  to  the  public  at  large  than 
those  of  his  longer  American  ramblings. 
Short  as  it  was,  how7ever, — for  he  was  absent 
only  nine  months, — he  brought  to  the  under- 
taking such  an  amount  of  collateral  knowl- 
edge that  its  scientific  results  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  culmination  of  his  mature  research  and 
comprehensiveness  of  views.  His  success  was 
insured  also  by  the  ample  preparations  of  the 
Russian  government,  orders  having  been  given 
along  the  whole  road  to  grant  him  every  fa- 
cility. Descending  the  Volga  to  Kasan,  and 
thence  crossing  to  Ikaterinenburg  over  the 
Ural  Mountains,  he  passed  through  Tobolsk, 
on  the  Jrtish  to  Barnaul,  on  the  Obi,  and 
reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  on  the  borders 
of  China,  thus  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Asia.  His  researches  into  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  what  was  considered  the  high 
table-land  of  Asia  revealed  the  true  features 
of  that  vast  range  of  mountains.  Touched 
by  his  cultivated  genius,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant facts  became  fruitful,  and  gave  him  at 
once  a  clew  to  the  real  character  of  the  land. 
The  presence  of  fruit-trees  and  other  plants, 
belonging  to  families  not  known  to  occur  in 
elevated  reigons,  led  hi.m  to  distrust  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unbroken,  high,  cold  table-land, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  Central  Asia, — 
and  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  all  existing 
documents  on  the  subject,  combined  with  his 
own  observations,  he  showed  that  four  great 
parallel  mountain-ridges,  separated  by  gradu- 
ally higher  and  higher  level  grounds,  e  xtend 
in  an  east-westerly  direction.  First  the  Altai, 
bordering  on  the  plains  of  Siberia,  from  the 
northern  slope  of  which  descends  all  the  great 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
Trtisch  with  the  Obi,  the  Jenniaei  and  the 
Lena, — then  the  Thian-Shan,  south  of  the 
plateau  of  Soongaria  ; — next  the  Kuenlun, 
south  of  the  plateau  of  Tartar*  ; — next  the 
Himalaya  range,  separating  the  plateau  of 
Thibet  from  the  plains  of  the  Ganges.  He 
showed  the  connection  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  through  the  Hindookoo  and  the 
Demavend  with  the  far- off  range  of  the  Cau- 
casus. These  east-westerly  ranges,  giving 
form  and  character  to  the  continent  of  Asia, 
arc  then  contrasted  with  the  north  southerly 
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direction  of  the  Ghauts,  the  Soliman  and 
Bolor  range  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  divid- 
ing Europe  from  Asia.     Approaching  the 
great  highways,  over  which  the  caravans  of 
the  East  from  Delhi  and  Lahore  reached  the 
northern  marts  of  Samarcand,  Bokhara  and 
Orenburg-,  he  opens  to  us  the  most  striking 
vistas  of  the  early  communication  between 
the  Arian  civilization  and  the  western  lands 
lying  then  in  the  darkness  of  savage  life.  He 
inquired  also  into  the  course  of  the  old  Oxus 
and  the  former  channels  between  Lake  Aral 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.    The  level  of  that  great 
inland  salt  lake,  between  two  and  three  hun 
dred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  suggest- 
ed to  him  its  former  communication  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  when  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis 
formed  an  open  gulf  and  the  northern  waters 
poured  over  those  extensive  plains.  After 
examining  the  German  settlements  about  the 
Caspian  Sea,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Moscow.    The  scientific 
results  of  this  journey  are  recorded  in  two 
separate  works,  the  first  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Asiatic  Fragments  of  Climatology 
and  Geology,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  inland  volcanoes  which  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  "  studying  during  this  jour- 
ney.    He  had  now  examined  the  volcanic 
phenomena  upon  three  continents,  and  had 
gained  an  insight  more  penetrating  and  more 
comprehensive  than  was  possessed  by  any 
other  geologist  into  their  deep  connection  with 
all  the  changes  our  globe  has  undergone. 
Volcanoes  are  no  longer  to  him  mere  local 
manifestations  of  a  limited  focus  of  eruption  ; 
he  perceived  their  relation  to  earthquakes  and 
to  all  the  phenomena  coincident  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face.     The  contrast  between  the  Siberian 
winter  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Astracan,  where  he  found  the  finest 
vineyards  he  had  ever  seen,  led  him  to  con- 
sider anew  the  causes  of  the  irregularities  of 
temperature  under  corresponding  latitudes, 
and  then  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  iso- 
thermal lines,  which  he  had  first  sketched  in 
his  younger  years,  and  the  rationale  of  which 
he  now  clearly  set  forth.    In  one  comprehen- 
sive view  he  showed  the  connection  between 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  radiation  of 
its  surface,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  latter  the  Gulf  Stream, 
in  their  combined  influence  upon  conditions 
of  temperature,  producing  under  identical 
latitudes  such  contrasts  of  climate  as  exists 
between  Boston,  Madrid,  Naples,  Constanti- 
nople, Tiflis  on  the  Caucasus,  Hakodadi,  and 
that  part  of  our  own  coast  in  California,  where 
stands  the  city  which  bears  his  own  venerated 
name. 

The  second  work  relating  to  the  Asiatic 


journey  appeared  under  the  title  of"  Central!  c, 
Asia,"  being  an  account  of  his  researches  into  j, 
the  mountain  systems  and  the  climate  of  that;  ! 
continent.  The  broadest  generalizations  re-  L 
lating  to  the  physics  of  the  globe,  showing  L 
Humboldt's  wonderful  familiarity  with  all  II 
its  external  features,  are  here  introduced  in  ai  L 
short  paper  upon  the  average  elevation  of thei  L 
continents  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  com-  L 
pared  with  the  average  depths  of  the  ocean.  L 
LaPJace,  the  great  geometer,  had  already  ||p 
considered  the  subject ;  but  Humboldt  II 
brought  to  the  discussion  an  amount  of  facts  H 
which  showed  conclusively  that  the  purely  :h 
mathematical  consideration  of  the  inquiry, ,  L 
as  handled  by  LaPlace,  had  been  premature.  ■  l| 
Taking  separately  into  consideration  the  space  II 
occupied  on  the  earth's  surface  by  mountain  1, 
ridges  with  that  occupied  by  high  table-lands,  I, 
and  the  far  more  extensive  tracts  of  low  ||| 
plains,  Humboldt  showed  that  the  average  jj 
elevation  of  the  earth,  estimated  by  LaPlace  I 
at  more  than  1000  metres,  could  in  fact  be  9 
scarcely  one-third  that  amount, — a  great  deal 
less  indeed  than  the  average  depth  of  the  1 
sea. 

His  Private  Life  and  Character. 
In  speaking  of  his  later  days,  I  cannot 
omit  some  allusion  to  a  painful  fact  connect-  j 
ed  with  his  residence  in  Berlin.  The  publica- 
tion of  a  private  correspondence  between 
Varuhagen  von  Ense  and  Humboldt  has  led 
to  man}'  unfriendly  criticisms  upon  the  lat- 
ter.  He  has  been  blamed  for  holding  his  ! 
place  at  court,  while  in  private  he  criticized  i 
and  even  satirized  severely  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  one- 
self in  the  right  point  of  view,  with  reference 
to  these  confidential  letters.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Humboldt  was  a  republican  j 
at  heart.  His  most  intimate  friends,  from  . 
Forster,  in  his  early  youth,  to  Arago,  in  his 
mature  years,  were  ardent  republicans.  He 
shared  their  enthusiasm  for  the  establishment 
of  self-government  among  men.  An  anecdote 
preserved  to  us  by  Lieber  shows  that  he  did 
not  conceal  his  sympathies,  even  before  the 
king  who  honored  him  so  highly.  Lieber, 
who  was  present  at  the  conversation,  gives  the 
following  account  of  it : — "  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Humboldt  and  Niebuhr  were  talking  of 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  the  latter  spoke  in 
no  flattering  terms  of  the  political  views  and 
antecedents  of  Arago,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  very  advanced  republican  of  the  Galli- 
can  school,  an  uncompromising  French  demo- 
crat. Frederic  William  the  Third  simply 
abominated  republicanism  ;  yet  when  Nie- 
buhr had  finished,  Humboldt  said,  with  a 
sweetness  which  I  vividly  remember,  '  Still, 
this  monster  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in 
France.' " 
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Can  we,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  in  his 
confidential  letters  to  a  sympathizing  friend, 
he  should  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  dis- 
like of  the  petty  intrigues  and  low  sentiments 
which  he  met  among  courtiers.  I  received, 
myself,  a  letter  from  Humboldt,  written  in 
the  days  when  the  reactionary  movements 
were  at  their  height  in  Prussia,  in  which,  in 
a  strain  of  deep  sadness  and  despondence,  he 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  turn  political  af- 
fairs had  taken  in  Europe,  and  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  those  aspirations 
for  freedom,  with  which  he  had  felt  the  deep- 
est sympathy  in  his  youth.  We  may  wish 
that  this  great  man  had  been  wholly  consist- 
ent— that  no  shadow  had  rested  upon  the 
loyalty  of  his  character — that  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  friendship  and  affection  of  a  King 
whose  court  he  did  not  respect  and  whose 
weaknesses  he  keenly  felt.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber that  his  official  station  there  gave  him 
the  means  of  influencing  culture  and  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country  in  a  way  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  done,  and  that  in 
this  respect  he  made  the  noblest  use  of  his 
position.  His  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
in  every  land  was  profound.  We  see  it  in 
his  feeling  for  the  aborigines  in  South  Ameri- 
ca— in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  I  believe 
that  he  would  liave  experienced  one  of  the 
purest  and  deepest  joys  of  his  life  had  he 
lived  to  hear  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  His  dislike  of  all  sub-, 
serviency  and  flattery,  whether  toward  him- 
self or  others,  was  always  openly  expressed, 
and  was  unquestionably  genuine. 

The  philosophical  views  of  Humboldt,  his 
position  with  reference  to  the  gravest  and 
most  important  questions  concerning  man's 
destiny  and  the  origin  of  all  things,  have  been 
often  discussed,  and  the  most  opposite  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  respecting  them,  by 
men  who  seem  equally  competent  to  appreci- 
ate the  meaning  of  his  writings.  The  modern 
school  of  Atheists  claims  him  as  their  leader; 
as  such  we  find  him  represented  by  Bur- 
meister  in  his  scientific  letters.  Others  bring 
forward  his  sympathy  with  Christian  culture 
as  evidence  of  his  adherence  to  Christianity 
in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in 
Humboldt's  own  writings  any  clew  to  the  ex- 
act nature  of  his  convictions.  He  had  too 
great  regard  for  truth,  and  he  knew  too  well 
the  Arian  origin  of  the  traditions  collected  by 
the  Jews,  to  give  his  countenance  to  any 
Breed  based  upon  them.  Indeed,  it  was  one 
of  his  aims  to  free  our  civilization  from  the 
pressure  of  Jewish  tradition:  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  become  familiar  with  his  writings 

without  feeling  that  if  Humboldt  was  not  a 

believer,  he  was  no  scoffer.  A  reverential 
spirit  for  everything  great  and  good  breathes 


through  all  his  pages.  Like  a  true  philoso- 
pher, he  knew  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  a  scientific  investigation  into  the  origin  of 
all  things.  Before  he  attempted  to  discuss 
the  direct  action  of  a  Creator  in  bringing 
about  the  present  condition  of  the  universe, 
he  knew  that  the  physical  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  material  world  must  be  first  under- 
stood ;  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe 
to  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Power  occur- 
rences and  phenomena  which  could  be  deduced 
from  the  continued  agency  of  natural  causes. 
Until  some  limit  to  the  action  of  these  causes 
has  been  found,  there  is  no  place  in  a  scien- 
tific discussion,  as  such,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  intervention  of  a  Creator.  But  the 
time  is  fast  approaching,  and  indeed  some 
daring  thinkers  have  actually  entered  upon 
the  question, — Where  is  the  line  between  the 
inevitable  action  of  law  and  the  intervention 
of  a  higher  power  ?  where  is  the  limit  ?  And 
here  we  find  the  most  opposite  views  pro- 
pounded. There  are  those  who  affirm  that 
inasmuch  as  force  and  matter  are  found  to 
bea  sufficient  ground  for  so  many  physical 
phenomena,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  whole  universe,  including  organic 
life,  has  no  further  origin.  To  these,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  Humboldt  did  not  belong.  He 
had  too  logical  a  mind  to  assume  that  a  har- 
moniously combined  whole  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  occurrences.  In  the  few  in- 
stances where,  in  his  works,  he  uses  the  name 
of  God,  it  appears  plainly  that  he  believes  in 
a  Creator  as  the  law-giver  and  primary  origi- 
nator of  all  things.  There  are  two  passages 
in  his  writings  especially  significant  in  this 
respect.  In  the  2d  volume  of  the  Cosmos, 
when  speaking  of  the  impression  man  receives 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  physical  world, 
he  called  nature  "  God's  majestic  realm." 
Gottes  erliabenes  Reich.  In  his  allusion  to  the 
fearful  catastrophe  of  Caraccas,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1812,  the  critical  inquirer 
may  even  infer  that  Humboldt  believed  in  a 
special  Providence.  For  he  says  with  much 
feeling: — "Our  friends  arc  no  more;  the 
house  we  lived  in  is  a  pile  of  ruins;  the  city 
1  have  described  no  longer  exists.  The  day 
had  been  very  hot,  the  air  was  calm,  theskv 
without  a  cloud.  It  was  Holy  Thursday; 
the  people  were  mostly  assembled  in  the 
churches.  Nothing  seemed  to  foreshadow 
the  threatening  misfortune,  Suddenly  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  bells  which  were 
struck  mute  that  day  began  to  toll.  It  was 
the  hand  of  God,  and  not  the  hand  of  man, 
which  rang  that  funeral  dirge,"  In  his  own 
words:  Es  war  Ghttest  nicnt  M&itokenktmd 
die  hicr  mtm  Qrabgelaute  wwang, 

Concl itsioii . 

One  word  more  before  1  close.    1  have  ap- 
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peared  before  you  as  the  representative  of  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society.  It  was  their 
proposition  to  celebrate  this  memorable  anni- 
versary. I  feel  grateful  for  their  invitation, 
for  the  honor  they  have  done  me.  I  feel  still 
more  grateful  for  the  generous  impulse  which 
lias  prompted  them  to  connect  a  Humboldt 
scholarship  as  a  memorial  of  this  occasion 
with  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Cambridge.  I  trust  this  token  of  good-will 
may  only  be  another  expression  of  that  emu- 
lation for  progress  which  I  earnestly  hope 
may  forever  be  the  only  rivalry  between 
these  kindred  institutions  and  their  younger 
sister  in  Salem.  We  have  all  a  great  task  to 
perform.  It  should  be  our  effort,  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  our  power,  to  raise  the  standard  of  cul- 
ture of  our  people,  as  Humboldt  has  elevated 
that  of  the  world.  May  the  community  at 
large  feel  with  equal  keenness  the  importance 
of  each  step  now  taken  for  the  expansion  in 
every  direction  of  all  the  means  of  the  high- 
est culture.  The  physical  suffering  of  hu- 
manity, the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  craving  of 
the  hungry  and  naked,  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  every  one  who  has  a  human  heart. 
But  there  are  necessities  which  only  the  des- 
titute student  knows;  there  is  a  hunger  and 
thirst  which  only  the  highest  charity  can  un- 
derstand and  relieve  ;  and  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion let  me  say  that  every  dollar  given  for 
higher  education,  in  whatever  special  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  is  likely  to  have  a  great- 
er influence  upon  the  future  character  of  our 
nation  than  even  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  millions  which  have  already 
been  spent  and  are  daily  spending  to  raise  the 
many  to  material  ease  and  comfort. 

In  the  hope  of  this  coming  golden  age,  let 
us  rejoice  together  that  Humboldt's  name 
will  be  permanently  connected  with  education 
and  learning  in  this  country,  with  the  pros- 
pects and  institutions  of  which  he  felt  so  deep 
and  so  affectionate  a  sympathy. 

For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
LET   EVERY  ONE  SWEEP   BEFORE  HIS  OWN 
DOOR. 
(A  Paraphrase.) 
Do  we  heed  the  homely  adage,  handed  down  from 
days  of  yore, 

"Ere  you  sweep  your  neighbor's  dwelling,  clear 

the  rubbish  from  your  door  ; 
Let  no  filth,  no  rust  there  gather, — leave  no  traces 
.  of  decay, — 

Pluck  up  every  weed  unsightly,  brush  the  fallen 

leaves  away  1" 
If  we  faithfully  have  labored  thus  to  sweep  with- 
out, within — 
Plucked  up  envy,  evil-speaking,  malice,  each  be- 
setting sin- 
Weeds,  that  by  the  sacred  portals  of  the  inner  tem- 
ple grow — 

Poisonous  weeds  the  heart  defiling,  bearing  bitter- 
ness and  woe ; 


Then,  perchance,  we  may  have  leisure  o'er  ourjj 

neighbor  watch  to  keep — 
All  the  work  assigned  us  finished,  we  before  hislfj 

door  may  sweep ; 
Show  him  where  the  mosses  clinging — tokens  ever  \  I 

of  decay, — 

Where  the  thistles,  thickly  springing,  daily  must  be  [1 
cleared  away. 

But,  alas  !  our  work  neglecting,  oft  we  mount  theil 

judgment  seat, 
With  his  failings,  his  omissions,  we  our  weary  |1 

brother  greet ; 
In  some  hidden  nook  forgotten,  searching  with  all 

careful  eye, 

We  the   springing   weeds   discover — some   slight  J 

blemish  there  descry. 
For  his  slothfulness,  his  blindness,  we  our  brother  r| 

harshly  chide, 
Glorying  in  our  strength  and  wisdom,  we  condemn  ,| 

him  in  our  pride  ;  ? 
Ask  not  why  he  has  neglected  thus  before  his  door  r| 

to  sweep, 

Why  grown  careless,  he  has  slumbered,  failed  hia  j 

garden-plot  to  keep. 
On  the  judgment- seat  still  sitting,  we  no  helping  J 

hand  extend 

To  assist  our  weaker  brother  his  short  comings  to  l 
amend  ; 

For  his  weariness,  his  faltering,  we  no  sweet  com-  | 

passion  show — 
Fiom  our  store  no  cordial  bring  him,  no  encourage- J 

ment  bestow. 
But,  while  busied  with  our  neighbor,  urging  him  to  | 

ceaseless  care — 
Calling  to  the  thoughtless  idlers,  to  their  labor  to  a 

repair — 

Lo  J  unseen  the  dust  has  gathered,  weeds  are  grow-  m 

ing  where  of  yore  » 
Flowrets  rare  and  sweet  were  blooming  when  we  J 

swept  before  our  door. 
Ah!  how  easy  o'er  our  brother  faithful  ward  and! 

wateh  to  keep, 
But,  alas  !  before  our  dwelling  hard  indeed  to  daily  ' 

sweep  ; 

Harder,  than  to  share  the  conflict,  "by  the  stuff'*  * 

at  home  to  stay — 
Easier  far  to  sit  in  judgment  than  to  humbly  watch i 

and  pray.  A.  R.  P. 


OCTOBER. 

BY  F.  BOTTOSIE. 

Month  of  fruitage  bright  and  golden, 

Gathered  into  barn  and  store  ; 
Month  of  leafage  ripe  and  olden, 

Strewing  all  our  pathway  o'er. 
Month  of  Nature's  inspirations — 

Dale  and  forest,  lake  and  sky, 
Lit  with  endless  variegations, 

Write  thy  name  in  every  dye. 
Thine  the  glory  of  the  seasons, 

Thine  the  hope  of  all  the  year, 
Thine  the  fruit  of  toil  and  labor, 

Thine  the  meed  of  anxious  care. 
Well  for  thee  that  robe  of  rainbow 

Spreads  thy  couch  of  glorious  hue  * 
Thou  hast  won  thine  honors  bravely — ■ 

Robes  of  light  become  the  true. 
Rest  thee  on  thy  couch  of  beauty, 

Rest  thee  while  thy  children  sing ; 
Glad  they  pay  thee  love  and  duty, 

Grateful  votive  offerings  bring. 
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Full  of  blessings,  blessings  crown  thee  ; 

Blessings  fall  where  blessings  rise; 
Souls  that  scatter  wide  their  bounty 

Gather  multiplied  supplies. 

Old  October  !  may  our  evening, 
Rich  with  mellow  tints  as  thine, 

R'ch  with  fruit  of  grand  fulfilment, 
Radiant  fall  on  life's  decline. 


*l  THE  VISIT  OF   DR.   HAYES  AND   MR.  BRAD- 
FORD TO  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

This  novel  and  enterprising  summer  excur- 
;  sion  to  Greenland  and  Labrador  has  been  a 

freat  success.  The  party  reached  Boston  last 
Viday  evening,  much  elated  at  finding  them- 
selves once  more  in  a  civilized  land.  Dr. 
Hayes  has  made  extensive  explorations  of 
j  hitherto  unvisited  places,  and  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  another  season.    Mr.  Brad- 
N  ford  has  four  hundred  photographic  nega- 
tives and  innumerable  sketches,  and  their 
i  companions  had  plenty  of  adventure  and  an 
J  abundance  of  shooting.    The  party  went  out 
in  a  chartered  steamer  from  St.  John's,  New- 
m  foundland,  leaving  there  July  3d,  and  return- 
ing to  the  same  place  September  28th.  Mean- 
;J  while  they  steamed  four  thousand  miles  going 
and  coming,  and  visited  both  coasts  of  Baffin 
Bay.    They  reached  as  far  north  as  the  mid- 
j  die  of  Melville  Bay,  latitude  75  deg.,  and  en- 
countered some  rough  handling  in  the  "Mid- 
>w  die  Pack." 

The  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
1  ice  navigation  in  the  upper  waters  of  Baffin 
J  Bay,  and  several  whale  ships  are  reported  as 
unsuccessful  in  finding  a  passage  in  the  quar- 
to ter  where  our  party  had  their  hardest  encoun- 
ters with  the  "thick-ribbed  ice."  One  vessel, 
ff"  the  Alexander,  was  lost,  but  her  crew  was 
saved.  In  Melville  Bay  many  polar  bears 
were  seen,  and  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
shoot  six.  The  bears  were  literally  run  down 
by  their  powerful  steamer,  ploughing  through 
and  tearing  up  the  ice,  driving  the  game  from 
ice-field  to  ice-field,  until  they  were  finally 
brought  to  bay.  A  curious  incident  of  this 
novel  chase  was  that  while  pursuing  the  bears 
the  photographers  (Messrs.  Dun  more  and 
Critcherson),  stationed  on  the  top-gallant- 
forecastle,  took  the  portraits  of  the  bears 
while  they  ran  a  feat  in  the  photographic  art 
probably  quite  new,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon 
repeated.  In  this  vicinity,  at  a  place  called 
Devil's  Thumb,  as  well  as  at  Aukpadlartok, 
near  Upernavik,  at  Jacobsbpon  in  Disko 
Bay,  and  at  Kraksimeut,  South  Greenland, 
the  party  visited,  surveyed  and  photographed 
immense  glaciers  ;  and  in  one  instance  made 
a  considerable  journey  upon  the  great  i<'tv  sea 
or  mer  do  glace  which  covers  the  interior  of 
Greenland. 

From  one  of  the  glaciers  they  had  a  nar- 


row escape.  Anchoring  near  its  front,  which 
rose  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high  in  a 
perpendicular  wall,  they  were  in  the  act  of 
purveying  and  photographing  it,  when  they 
were  startled  by  loud  and  deafening  reports, 
which  were  followed  by  the  discharge  of  seve- 
ral enormous  icebergs.  This  disruption  sent 
the  waters  rolling  in  gigantic  waves  down 
the  fiord,  and  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
in  the  fearful  crash  and  disturbance  which 
followed  they  were  not  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
photographing  party  was  on  the  shore,  and 
barely  escaped  by  climbing  the  rocks,  while 
all  their  implements  were  crushed  to  atoms 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  one  of  which  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  thirty  feet  high. 
Those  Greenland  glaciers  are  the  source  of 
all  the  icebergs  which  come  down  into  the 
North  Atlantic,  to  the  great  peril  of  ships  and 
for  the  wonder  of  voyagers. 

They  visited  numerous  places  of  interest  on 
the  Greenland  coast,  beginning  at  Juliana- 
shaab  in  the  south  and  thence  working  north. 
They  have  been  entirely  successful  in  every 
object  of  their  voyage  and  have  been  singu- 
larly favored  with  good  weather  and  good 
fortune. 

Not  least  among  the  objects  of  interest 
visited  by  the  party  was  the  old  Norse  ruin 
in  Krakatok  or  Gardar  in  South  Greenland, 
at  which  place  there  once  flourished  an  ex- 
tensive colony  founded  in  the  year  986,  a  soil 
of  the  founder  named  Thorwald  being,  1001, 
the  first  discoverer  of  Newfoundland.  Among 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  colony  (which  by  all 
account  was  a  very  prosperous  one)  the  party 
discovered  the  Avails  of  an  old  cathedral  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  They  produce 
many  evidences  that  the  climate  of  Green- 
land, since  the  Norse  occupation,  has  grown 
much  colder. 

They  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous  kryolite 
mine  at  Ivigtut,  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  that  valuable  mineral  (which  is  almost 
pure  soda)  has  been  discovered.  The  annual 
production' of  the  mine  is  about  12,000  tons, 
the  half  of  which  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Besides  polar  bears,  our  voyagers  found 
abundance  of  game,  in  the  shape  »»f  birds, 
many  of  which  were  shot,  especially  eider 
ducks.  The  Greenland  coast,  like  that  of 
Labrador,  abounds  in  bird  lite  duriug  the 
summer,  many  varieties  of  water-fowl  migrat- 
ing there  to  breed. 

Among  the  most  interesting  places  visited 
was  Upernavik,  in  latitude  72  deg.  50  mill., 
the  most  northern  part  of  Christian  OOOUptr 
pat  ion.  00  the  globe.  At  an  outpost  of  that 
place  they  fell  in  with  Dr.  Unves's  old  inter- 
preter and  dog  manager,  Peter  Jensen,  who 
was  the  only  white  man  in  the  settlement,  and 
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has  now  for  many  years  lived,  hunted  and 
prospered  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  pole. 

The  party  met  with  no  serious  accidents. 
At  the  Duck  Islands  there  vessel  ran  upon  a 
sunken  rock,  but  escaped  without  any  very 
serious  injury,  and  at  Cape  Desolation,  dur- 
ing a  gale  of  wind,  they  were  in  some  peril 
from  thick  weather  and  bad  anchorage.  The 
stocks  of  both  their  anchors  were  carried 
away  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  hold  on  in  a 
most  dreary  and  forbidding  place,  where  no- 
body has  probably  ever  been  before,  or  ever 
will  be,  or  perhaps  wish  to  be  again.  Of  course 
they  had  had  their  adventures  with  icebergs 
and  icefloes,  which  was  quite  legitimate  and  to 
be  expected.  They  were  once  badly  "  beset," 
and  their  vessel  was  sadly  "  nipped,"  while 
the  young  ice  (in  August?)  was  forming  at 
an  uncomfortably  rapid  rate,  and  everything 
betokened  a  winter  in  the  drifting  "  pack." 
But  from  this  they  were  mercifully  spared  by 
a  change  of  wind. 

The  party  was  most  hospitably  received 
everywhere  by  the  Danish  officials  and  peo- 
ple in  Greenland.  That  country,  it  is  known, 
is  owned  by  Denmark,  and  trading  stations, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  are  numerous  along  the  coast. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
this  summer  voyage,  that  much  of  it  was  per- 
formed in  constant  daylight.  For  ten  suc- 
cessive days  they  saw  the  sun  at  midnight, 
and  during  two  months  they  never  once 
lighted  their  lamps. 

The  temperature  was  at  no  time  very  cold, 
though  fires  were  generally  necessary  in  the 
cabin.  On  one  occasion  the  temperature  rose 
to  seventy  degrees.  This  was  in  Southern 
Greenland,  where  they  found  many  pleasant 
people,  and,  as  a  set-off  to  it,  an  immense 
quantity  of  mosquitoes  and  tormenting  flies, 
by  which  Dr.  Hayes  was  once  driven  from  the 
shore  to  the  ship  while  in  the  act  of  survey- 
ing a  glacier,  and  Mr.  Bradford  had  the  same 
fate  while  sketching  it. 

Altogether,  the  success  of  the  journey  has 
been  remarkable,  and  the  amount  of  artistic 
and  scientific  materials  collected  during  the 
short  voyage  has  well  repaid  the  cost. — Boston 
Transcript. 


ITEMS. 
At  half  past  five  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
22d  inst.  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in 
Boston,  Springfield,  Concord,  Portland,  Augusta  and 
other  places  in  the  New  England  States.  And  at 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  at  fifteen  minutes 
before  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  inst. 
In  some  localities  chimneys  were  thrown  down  and 
the  walls  of  houses  were  cracked. 

The  Spanish  Government  regards  the  republican 
insurrection  at  an  end,  although  precautions  to 
guard  against  any  new  outbreaks  are  continued.  A 


conspiracy,  having  for  its  object  the  surrender  of! 
the  barracks  at  San  Mateo  to  the  insurgents,  hasfl 
been  discovered  and  thwarted  by  the  Government  \\\ 
authorities.  The  indications  now  are  that  the  Duke  In 
of  Montpensier  will  be  the  successful  candidate  fori 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  country  generally  is  tran- 11 
quil.  Senor  Orense,  a  celebrated  republican  leader  J| 
in  the  Cortes,  has  been  arrested. 

An  immense  demonstration  in  favor  of  amnesty  ]! 
to  the  Fenians  has  recently  been  made  in  London.  J 
A  large  procession  foimed  in  various  parts  of  the  1 
city,  and,  headed  by  bands  of  music,  and  bearing  I 
flags  and  banners  inscribed  with  significant  mottoes,  .11. 
marched  to  Hyde  Park.    During  the  afternoon  a  J][ 
monster  mass  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  esti-  -'| 
mated  fifty  thousand  persons  were  present.    The  | 
American  flag  was  hoisted  and  was  loudly  cheered.  | 
Bradlaugh  and  others  addressed  the  people.  The 
remarks  of  some  of  the  speakers  was  of  a  highly  in-  | 
flammatory  character.    Resolutions  demanding  am-  j 
nesty  for  the  Fenians  were  adopted  by  acclamation,  ,1 
after  which  the  meeting  ended,  and  the  people  1 
quietly  retired  from  the  Park. 

The  Terrors  of  War. — It  is  said  that  the  total  ,f 
number  of  graves  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  de-  -Jl 
fence  of  the  American  Union  now  recorded  in  the  m 
printed  forms  published  by  the  Quartermaster's  De-  M 
partment  amounts  to  about  193,000.  There  yet  re-  J 
main  to  be  printed  the  records  of  about  120,000  | 
graves,  making  an  aggregate  of  300,000,  of  which  f 
the  names  of  100,000  occupants  will  probably  never  r| 
be  known.  ' 

A  new  and  most  important  improvement  in  the  II 
manufacture  of  horse  collars  has  just  been  devised  1 
by  a  Philadelphia  mechanic.  The  collar,  being  1 
stuffed  with  elastic  cork,  is  light  in  weight,  and  ff 
adapts  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  animal  as  readily  | 
as  if  it  was  moulded.  It  i3  highly  elastic,  does  not  | 
chafe  or  gall  the  neck,  and,  the  cork  being  a  non-  1 
conductor,  injury  from  the  heat  is  prevented. 

'  Sunday'  has  hitherto  not  been  generally  observed  M 
in  France  by  a  complete  cessation  from  labor.  Re-  •'J| 
cently,  however,  a  decided  movement  has  been  it 
made  in  that  country  by  mechanics,  working  men,  H 
and  attendants  in  stores,  to  obtain  a  holiday  on  the  >n 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  extensive  strikes  are  now  | 
threatened  to  secure  this  object.  The  first  practical  1 
attempt  to  obtain  a  holiday  on  First  day  has  just  [I 
been  made  by  the  newspaper  compositors  of  Havre,  J 
who  have  signed  an  agreement  not  to  work  on  the  J 
first  day  of  the  week  after  the  end  of  10th  mo.  A  | 
general  measure  of  this  kind,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  f 
adopted  by  the  compositors  of  Paris  and  the  other  J' 
cities  of  France.  r 

A  New  Pyrometer,  devised  by  Mons.  Lamy,  it  is  | 
asserted,  will  show  within  two  or  three  degrees  cen-  •lf| 
tigrade  the  temperature  of  a  furnace,  heated  up  to  || 
redness.  The  scale  indicating  the  degrees  of  heat  | 
is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace,  so  that  j1 
the  manager  of  a  glass  works  can  sit  in  his  office  and  j 
read  the  various  temperatures  of  all  the  furnaces  in  j 
the  establishment.  The  instrument  consists  of  an 
iron  retort  filled  with  marble,  and  the  neck  by  J 
means  of  a  narrow  tube  communicating  with  ai  | 
needle  moving  over  a  dial-plate.  As  the  marble  is  1 
decomposed  by  the  increasing  heat,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  generated.  A  special  contrivance  measure*  1 
the  tension  or  elastic  force  of  the  gas  which  has  a  f 
direct  relation  to  the  temperature,  so  that  the  meas-  -if 
ure  of  one  can  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  other 
It  is  believed  that  this  instrument  can  be  relied  on  j 
within  certain  limits. 
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ON  CHARACTERS  OF  IMPERFECT  GOODNESS. 

BY  HUGH  BLAIR. 

i    Then  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him. — Mark  x.  21- 
The  characters  of  men  which  the  world 

[presents  to  us  are  infinitely  diversified.  In 
some,  either  the  good  or  the  had  qualities  are 

[so  predominant,  as  strongly  to  mark  the  char- 
acter ;  to  discriminate  one  person  as  a  virtu- 
ous, another  as  a  vicious  man.  In  others, 
these  qualities  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to 
leave  the  character  doubtful.  The  light 
and  the  shade  are  so  much  blended,  the  col- 
ors of  virtue  and  vice  ran  in  such  a  manner 
iuto  one  another,  that  we  can  hardly  distin- 
guish where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other  be- 
gins ;  and  we  remain  in  suspense,  whether  to 
blame  or  to  praise.  While  we  admire  those 
who  are  thoroughly  good,  and  detest  the 
grossly  wicked,  it  is  proper  also  to  bestow  at- 
tention on  those  imperfect  characters,  where 
there  may  be  much  to  praise,  and  somewhat 
to  blame  ;  and  where  regard  to  the  commend- 

jable  part,  shall  not  hinder  us  from  remarking 

I  what  is  defective  or  faulty.  Such  attentions 
wrill  be  found  the  more  useful,  as  characters 
of  this  mixed  sort  are,  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  exhibited  to  us  in  the  commerce  of 
society. 

It  was  one  of  this  sort,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  incident  recorded  in  the  text.    The  in- 
Icident  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  re- 
i  markable,  since  it,  is  recounted  by  three  of  tin1 

evangelical  writers;  and  by  them  all,  with 


nearly  the  same  circumstances.  The  person 
to  whom  the  history  relates,  was  a  ruler ;  one 
of  higher  rank  and  station  than  those  who 
usually  resorted  to  Jesus.  He  was  a  rich 
man  :  He  was  a  young  man.  His  whole  be- 
haviour was  prepossessing  and  engaging.  He 
appears  to  have  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
our  Lord.  He  addressed  Him  with  the  ut- 
most respect ;  and  the  question  which  he  put 
to  him  was  proper  and  important,  lie  kneeled 
to  him;  and  said,  Good  Master,  What  shall  I 
do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  t  His  con- 
duct in  the  world  had  been  regular  and  de- 
cent. He  could  protest,  that  he  had  hitherto 
kept  himself  free  from  any  gross  vice  :  and  in 
his  dealings  with  others,  had  observed  the  pre- 
cepts of  God.  Our  Lord,  behold  in  >j  him.  is 
said  to  have  loved  him  ;  whence  we  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  hypocritical 
in  his  professions  ;  and  that  his  countenance 
carried  the  expression  of  good  dispositions,  as 
his  speech,  and  his  manners,  were  altogether 
complacent  and  gentle.  Yet  this  person, 
amiable  as  he  was,  when  his  virtue  was  put 
to  the  test,  disappointed  the  hopes  which  he 
had  given  reason  to  form.  Attached,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  indulgence  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  wanted  fortitude  of  mind  to  part 
with  the  advantages  of  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  religion.  When  our  Lord  required 
him  to  fulfil  his  good  intentions,  bv  re- 
linquishing his  fortune,  becoming  one  of  his 
followers,  and  preparing  himself  to  encounter 
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sufferings,  the  sacrifice  appeared  to  him  too 
groat.  Impressions  of  virtue,  however,  still 
remained  on  his  mind.  He  was  sensible  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  J  and  regretted 
li is  want  of  courage  to  do  it.  lie  was  sorrow- 
ful :  He  was  grieved  :  Yet  he  went  away. 

Persons  of  a  character  somewhat  resembling 
this,  all  of  us  may  have  met  with  ;  especially, 
among  the  young;  among  those  who  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  polished  by  good 
society.  They  abhor  open  vice,  and  crimes 
that  disturb  the  world.  They  have  a  respect 
for  religion.  They  are  willing  to  receive  in- 
struction for  their  conduct.  They  are  mod- 
est and  unassuming;  respectful  to  their  su- 
periors in  age  or  station ;  gentle  in  their  ad- 
dress ;  inoffensive  and  courteous  in  their  whole 
behaviour.  They  are  fond  of  obliging  every 
one  ;  unwilling  to  hurt  or  displease  anv. — 
Such  persons  we  cannot  but  love.  We  glad- 
ly promise  well  of  them  ;  and  are  disposed  to 
forward  and  assist  th^m.  Yet  such  is  the 
weakness  of  our  nature,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
this  character  there  may  lie,  as  we  see  exem- 
plified in  the  instance  before  us,  some  secret 
and  material  defects.  That  vigor  of  mind, 
that  firmness  of  principle,  may  be  wanting, 
which  is  requisite  for  enabling  them  to  act 
with  propriety,  when  their  virtue  is  put  to  a 
decisive  trial,  The  softness  of  their  nature  is 
unfavorable  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  the 
course  of  integrity.  They  possess  the  amiable 
qualities ;  but  there  is  ground  to  suspect,  that 
in  the  estimable  ones  they  are  deficient. 
While,  therefore,  we  by  no  means  class  them 
among  the  bad,  we  dare  not  give  them  the 
full  praise  of  virtue.  When  they  set  out  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence, what  confirmed  features  their  charac- 
ter will  assume ;  nor  how  far  they  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  in  future  life. 

Persons  of  this  description  are  not  quali- 
fied for  discharging  aright  many  duties,  to 
which  their  situation  in  life  may  call  them. 
In  certain  circumstances,  they  behave  with 
abundance  of  propriety.  When  all  is  calm 
and  smooth  around  them  ;  when  nothing  oc- 
curs to  agitate  the  mind,  or  to  disturb  the 
tenor  of  placid  life,  none  of  their  defects  come 
forward.  They  are  beloved  ;  and  they  are 
useful.  They  promote  the  comfort  of  human 
society ;  and,  by  gentleness  and  courtesy  of 
manners,  serve  to  cement  men  together  in 
agreeable  union.  But  to  sail  on  the  tranquil 
surface  of  an  unruffled  lake,  and  to  steer  a 
safe  course  through  a  troubled  and  stormy 
ocean,  require  different  talents  :  and  alas!  hu- 
man life  oftener  resembles  the  stormy  ocean, 
than  the  unruffled  lake.  We  shall  not  have 
been  long  embarked,  without  finding  the  re- 
semblance to  hold  too  closely. 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world,  amidst  the 


open  contentions,  and  secret  enmities,  which 
prevail  in  every  society,  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness alone,  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  us, 
with  honor,  through  the  duties  of  our  differ- 
ent stations  ;  as  heads  of  families,  citizens,  sub- 
jects, magistrates,  or  as  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  our  several  callings.  Disturbances 
and  trials  arise,  which  demand  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  all  the  moral  powers ;  of  patience 
vigilance,  and  self-denial ;  of  constancy  and 
fortitude,  to  support  us  under  danger  and  re- 
proach ;  of  temperance,  to  restrain  us  from  be- 
ing carried  away  by  pleasure ;  of  firm  and 
determined  principle,  to  make  us  despise  the 
bribes  of  sin.  These  manly  dispositions  of  mind 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  one 
for  surmounting  the  discouragements  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  for  struggling  honorably  through 
the  hardships  of  life.  Unless  he  be  thus 
armed  and  fortified,  whatever  good  intentions 
have  been  in  his  heart,  they  are  likely  to  be 
frustrated  in  action.  Nothing  that  is  great 
can  be  undertaken.  Nothing  that  is  difficult 
or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplished.  Nor  are 
we  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  per- 
secution, or  war,  or  civil  commotions,  that 
there  is  occasion  for  those  stronger  efforts, 
those  masculine  virtues  of  the  soul,  to  be  dis- 
played. The  private,  and  seemingly  quiet, 
stations  of  life,  often  call  men  forth,  in  the 
days  of  peace,  to  severe  trials  of  firmness  and 
constancy.  The  life  of  very  few  proceeds  in 
so  uniform  a  train,  as  not  to  oblige  them  to 
discover,  in  some  situation  or  other,  what  por- 
tion they  possess  of  the  estimable  qualities  of 
man.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens,  that  per- 
sons, wdiose  manners  were  much  less  promis- 
ing and  engaging  than  those  of  others,  have, 
nevertheless,  when  brought  to  act  a  part  in 
critical  circumstances,  performed  that  part 
with  more  unsullied  honor,  and  firmer  integ- 
rity, than  they. 

Persons  of  the  character  I  have  described 
are  ill  fitted,  not  only  for  discharging  the 
higher  duties  of  life,  but  also  for  resisting  the 
common  temptations  to  vice.  With  good  dis- 
positions in  their  mind,  with  a  desire,  like  the 
young  ruler  in  the  text,  to  know  what  they 
shall  do,  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life;  yet, 
when  the  terms  required  of  them  interfere 
with  any  favorite  enjoyment,  like  him,  they 
are  sorrowful,  and  go  away.  The  particular 
trial  to  which  he  was  put,  may  appear  to  be 
a  hard  one,  and  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate 
of  virtue.  Our  Lord,  who  discerned  his  heart, 
saw  it  to  be  necessary,  in  his  case,  for  bring- 
ing his  character  to  the  test.  But  in  cases, 
where  trials  of  much  less  difficulty  present 
themselves,  they  who  partake  of  a  character 
similar  to  his,  are  often  found  to  give  way. 
The  good  qualities  which  they  possess,  bord- 
er on  certain  weaknesses  of  the  mind  ;  and 
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those  weaknesses  are  apt  to  betray  them  in- 
sensibly into  vices,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

Good  nature,  for  instance,  is  in  danger  of 
running  into  that  unlimited  complaisance, 
which  assimilates  men  to  the  loose  manner  of 
those  whom  they  find  around  them.  Pliant, 
and  yielding  in  their  temper,  they  have  not 
force  to  stand  by  the  decisions  of  their  own 
minds,  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 
Like  the  animal  which  is  said  to  assume  the 
color  of  every  object  to  which  it  is  applied, 
they  lose  all  proper  character  of  their  own  ; 
and  are  formed  by  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  chance  to  associate.  The 
mild  are  apt  to  sink  into  habits  of  indolence 
and  sloth.  The  cheerful  and  gay,  when 
warmed  by  pleasure  and  mirth,  lose  that  so- 
briety and  self-denial,  which  is  essential  to  the 
support  of  virtue.  Even  modesty  and  sub- 
mission, qualities  so  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  so  highly  ornamental  to  youth,  some- 
times degenerate  into  a  vicious  timidity;  a 
timidity  which  restrains  men  from  doing  their 
duty  with  firmness ; 'which  cannot  §tand  the 
frown  of  the  great,  the  reproach  of  the  mul- 
titude, or  even  the  ridicule  and  sneer  of  the 
scorn  er. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a  con- 
stant desire  to  please  ;  and  an  unwillingness 
to  offend  or  hurt.  Yet  in  characters  where 
this  is  a  predominant  feature,  defects  are  oft- 
en found.  Fond  always  to  oblige,  and  afraid 
to  utter  any  disagreeable  truth,  such  persons 
are  sometimes  led  to  dissemble.  Their  love 
of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  their  love  of  pleasing. 
Their  speech,  and  their  manners,  assume  a 
studied  courtesy.  You  cannot  always  de- 
pend on  their  smile;  nor,  when  they  promise, 
be  sure  of  the  performance.  They  mean  and 
intend  well.  But  the  good  intention  is  tem- 
porary. Like  wax,  they  yield  easily  to  every 
impression  ;  and  the  transient  friendship  con- 
tracted with  one  person,  is  effaced  by  the 
next.  Undistinguishing  desire  to  oblige,  oft- 
en proves,  in  the  present  state  of  human 
things,  a  dangerous  habit.  They  who  can- 
not, on  many  occasions,  give  a  firm  and 
steady  denial,  or  who  cannot  break  off  a  con- 
nection, which  has  been  hastily  and  improper- 
ly formed,  stand  on  the  brink  of  many  mis- 
chiefs. They  will  be  seduced  by  the  corrupt- 
ing, ensnared  by  the  artful,  betrayed  by  those 
in  whom  they  have  placed  their  trust.  Un- 
suspicious, themselves,  they  were  flattered 
with  the  belief  of  having  many  friends  around 
them.  Elated  with  sanguine  hopes,  and 
cheerful  spirits,  they  reckoned  that  tomorrow 
would  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant.  In- 
judicious liberality, and  thoughtless  prolusion, 
are  the  consequence;  until,  in  the  end,  the 
straits  to  whieh  they  are  reduced,  bring  them 


into  mean  or  dishonorable  courses.  Through 
innocent,  but  unguarded  weakness,  and  from 
want  of  the  severer  virtues,  they  are,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  betrayed  into  downright  crimes. 
Such  may  be  the  conclusion  of  those,  who, 
like  the  young  ruler  before  us,  with  many 
amiable  and  promising  dispositions,  had  be- 
gun their  career  in  life. 

Such  persons  are  not  prepared  for  sustain- 
ing, with  propriety  and  dignity,  the  distresses 
to  which  our  state  is  liable.  They  are 
equipped  for  the  season  of  sunshine  and 
serenity ;  but  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  and 
the  days  of  darkness  come,  their  feeble  minds 
are  destitute  of  shelter,  and  ill  provided  for 
defence.  Then  is  the  time,  when  more  hardy 
qualities  are  required ;  when  courage  must 
face  danger,  constancy  support  pain,  patience 
possess  itself  in  the  midst  of  discouragements, 
magnanimity  display  its  contempt  of  threaten- 
ing. If  those  high  virtues  be  altogether 
strangers  to  the  mind,  the  mild  and  gentle 
will  certainly  sink  under  the  torrent  of  dis- 
asters. The  ruler  in  the  text  could  plead, 
that  his  behaviour  to  others,  in  the  course  of 
social  life,  had  been  unexceptionable.  So  far 
the  reflection  on  his  conduct  would  afford  him 
comfort  amidst  adversity.  But  no  man  is 
without  failings.  In  the  dejecting  season  of 
trouble,  it  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  frequent  transgression  ; 
that  much  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done, 
was  neglected  ;  and  that  much  of  what  has 
been  done,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  In 
such  situations,when  a  thousand  apprehensions 
arise  to  alarm  conscience,  nothiug  is  able  to 
quiet  its  uneasiness,  except  a  well-grounded 
trust  in  the  mercy  and  acceptance  of  Heaven. 
It  is  firm  religious  principle,  acting  upon  a 
manly  and  enlightened  mind,  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  the  character,  and  composure  to  the 
heart,  under  all  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
This  enables  the  brave  and  virtuous  man, 
with  success  to  buffet  the  storm.  While  no. 
who  had  once  sparkled  in  society  with  all  the 
charms  of.  gay  vivacity,  and  had  been  the  de- 
light of  every  circle  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
remains  dispirited,  overwhelmed,  and  anni- 
hilated, in  the  evil  day. 

Such  are  the  failings  incident  to  poi  son-  of 
mixed  and  imperfect  goodness  :  such  the  de- 
feats of  a  character  formed  merely  of  the 
amiable,  without  the  estimable  qualities  ol 
man. 

It  appears  from  this,  thai  we  OlUSl  not  place 
too  much  trust  in  the  fair  appearances,  which 
a  character  may  at  first  exhibit.  In  judging 
of  others,  let  us  always  think  the  best,  and 
employ  the  spirit  of  charity  and  candor.  Hut, 
in  judging  of  ourselves,  we  ought  to  be  more 
severe.  Let  us  remember  him  whom  our 
Lord  beheld,  ami  loved  :  and  who  yet  lei  I  short 
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of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  not  forget, 
that  something  more  than  gentleness  and 
modesty,  than  complacency  of  temper  and 
affability  of  manners,  is  requsite  to  forma 
worthv  man,  or  a  true  Christian.  To  a  high 
place  in  our  esteem,  these  qualities  are  just- 
ly entitled.  They  enter  essentially  into  every 
good  man's  character.  They  form  some  of 
its  most  favorable  distinctions.  But  they 
constitute  a  part  of  it ;  not  the  whole.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  rest  on  them  entirely,  when 
we  conceive  an  idea  of  what  manner  of  per- 
sons we  ought  to  be. 

Let  piety  form  the  basis  of  firm  and  estab- 
lished virtue.  If  this  be  wanting,  the  char- 
acter cannot  be  sound  and  entire.  Moral  vir- 
tue will  always  be  endangered,  often  be  over- 
thrown, when  it  is  separated  from  its  surest 
support.  Confidence  in  God,  strengthened  by 
faith  in  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind,  not 
only  amidst  the  severer  trials  of  virtue  gives 
constancy  to  the  mind,  but,  by  nourishing  the 
hope  of  immortality,  adds  warmth  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  affections.  They  whose  conduct 
is  not  animated  by  religious  principle,  are  de- 
prived of  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  wor- 
thy and  honorable  deeds. 

Let  such  discipline,  next,  be  studied,  as 
may  form  us  to  the  active  and  manly  virtues. 
To  natural  good  affections,  we  can  never  en- 
tirely trust  our  conduct.  These,  as  has  been 
shown,  may  sometimes  be  warped  into  what 
is  wrong;  and  often  will  prove  insufficient 
for  carrying  us  rightly  through  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Good  affections  are  highly  valuable  ; 
but  they  must  be  supported  by  fixed  princi- 
ples, cultivated  in  the  understanding,  and 
rooted  in  the  heart.  Habits  must  be  acquired 
of  temperance  and  self-denial,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  endure  pain, 
when  either  of  them  interfere  with  our  duty  ; 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  any  worldly  interest,  when  the  voice  of  God 
and  conscience  demand  it.  Let  us  always  re- 
member, that  without  fortitude  of  mind,  there 
is  no  manhood  ;  there  can  be  no  perseverance 
in  virtue.  Let  a  sacred  and  inviolable  regard 
for  truth  reign  in  our  whole  behaviour.  Let 
us  be  distinguished  for  fidelity  to  every  prom- 
ise wTe  have  made,  and  for  constancy  in  every 
worthy  friendship  we  have  formed.  Let  no 
weak  complaisance,  no  undue  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  men,  ever  make  us  betray  the 
rights  of  conscience,  What  we  have  once, 
upon  due  consideration,  adopted  as  rules  of 
conduct,  to  these  let  us  adhere  unshaken. 
However  the  world  may  change  around  us, 
let  it  find  us  the  same  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity ;  faithful  to  God  and  virtue ;  faithful 
to  the  convictions  of  our  own  heart.  What 
our  lot  in  the  world  may  be,  is  not  ours  to 
foresee  or  determine.    But  it  is  ours  to  re- 


solve, that  whatever  it  shall  be,  it  shall  find 
us  persevering  in  one  line  of  uprightness  and 
honor. 

By  such  discipline,  such  attentions  as  these, 
we  are  to  guard  against  those  failings  which 
are  sometimes  found  to  stain  the  most  engag- 
ing characters.  Joining  in  proper  union  the 
amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities,  by  the 
one  we  shall  attract  the  good  ;  and  by  the 
other,  command  respect  from  the  bad.  We 
shall  both  secure  our  own  integrity,  and  shall 
exhibit  to  others  a  proper  view  of  what  vir- 
tue is,  in  its  native  grace  and  majesty.  In 
one  part  of  our  character,  we  shall  resemble 
the  flower  that  smiles  in  spring ;  in  another, 
the  firmly-rooted  tree  that  braves  the  winter 
storm.  For,  remember  we  must,  that  there 
is  a  season  of  winter,  as  well  as  of  spring  and 
summer,  in  human  life;  and  it  concerns  us  to 
be  equally  prepared  for  both. 

A  higher  and  more  perfect  example  of  such 
a  character  as  I  now  recommend,  cannot  be 
found,  than  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  we  behold  all 
that  is  geatle,  united  with  all  that  is  respecta- 
ble. It  is  a  remarkable  expression,  which 
the  apostle  Paul  employs  concerning  him  ;  I 
beseech  yon  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ.  2  Cor.  x.  i.  Well  might  these  quali- 
ties be  singled  out,  as  those  for  which  he  was 
known  and  distinguished.  We  see  him  in  his 
whole  behavior  affable,  courteous,  and  easy  of 
access.  He  conversed  familiarly  with  all  who 
presented  themselves;  and  despised  not  the 
meanest.  With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  dis- 
ciples he  calmly  bore;  and  his  rebukes  were 
mild,  when  their  provocations  were  great. 
He  wept  over  the  calamities  of  his  country, 
which  persecuted  him,  and  apologized  and 
prayed  for  them  who  put  him  to  death.  Yet 
the  same  Jesus  we  behold,  awful  in  the  strict- 
ness of  his  virtue ;  inflexible  in  the  cause  of 
truth;  uncomplying  with  prevailing  man- 
ners, when  he  found  them  corrupt ;  setting 
his  face  boldly  against  the  hypocritical  lead- 
ers of  the  people;  overawed  by  none  of  their 
threatenings ;  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  re- 
proving their  vices,  and  stigmatizing  their 
characters.  We  behold  him  gentle,  without 
being  tame ;  firm  without  being  stern  ;  courage- 
ous, without  being  violent.  Let  this  mind  be 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  we 
shall  attain  to  honor,  both  with  God  and  with 
man. 


We  aspire  through  prayer ;  we  respire 
through  resignation.  Let  us  pray  with  all 
the  intensity  of  which  we  are  capable,  with 
no  fear  that  our  trust  will  be  belied.  God 
regulates,  directs  and  purifies  our  ardor,  but 
never  checks,  in  order  to  perfect  it.  Only 
let  us  be  watchful  of  our  most  urgent  en- 
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treaties  and  eager  desires,  lest  they  interfere 
with  our  submission. 

From  the  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  FRIENDS. 

This  Christian  Society  now  stands  discrimi- 
nated before  the  public  for  a  great  work  of 
I  humanity,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which 
they  must  feel  deeply  responsible.    They  and 
their  history  have  now  become  an  object  of 
.  interest  to  the  public  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
fi  vious  time.    I  would  here  advert  to  the  past 
i  but  to  give  faith  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
|  I  incline  not  to  praise,  for  praise  is  dangerous 
r<  even  to  the  best  of  our  human  nature  ;  but  I 
I  would  tell  the  truth,  that  Friends  may  be 
duly  encouraged  and  the  public  believe  in 
I  their  integrity  and  efficiency  in  the  great  work 
now  devolved  upon  them. 

I  would  speak  irrespective  of  the  divisions 
that  took  place  among  them  forty  years  since, 
from  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
■  dating  their  decline  and  loss  of  influence  and 
j  usefulness,  and  of  even  forecasting  the  end  of 
their  mission.    I  weekly  read  all  their  peri- 
odicals issued  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  from 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  am  thereby  kept 
1  well  posted  as  to  their  doings.    I  have  con- 
ceived fresh  hopes  of  their  future  usefulness 
;  and  preservation,  and  would  impart  my  con- 
|  viction  in  the  hope  that  I  may  afford  some 
encouragement  to  a  conservation  on  which 
,  much  of  the  world's  welfare  depends. 

Those   not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
I  Friends  have  little  conception  of  the  power 
they  have  exercised  as  a  leaven  in  the  world's 
l  reforms.    They  are  counted  but  by  thousands, 
j;  but  have  done  more  than  millions  of  the  aver- 
age of  mankind;  and  have  done  this,  keep- 
ing clear  of  politics,  by  moral  influences.  The 
most  active  Friends,  influenced  and  instruct- 
ed   by   Benezet,   Woolman    and  Dillwyn 
i  (Americans,)  concentrated  effort  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  twelve,  of  whom  nine  were 
"  Friends,  another  Clarkson,  and  persevered 
'  for  more  than  the  third  of  a  century  from  the 
beginning  of  their  labors  in  London,  until 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  Parliament; 
and  there  followed  in  due  time,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the 
British  dependencies.    The  Friends  of  Eng- 
land are  numbered  at  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand souls. 

The  Friends  in  America  had  taken  steps 
long  before  to  bear  a  testimony  against  hold- 
ing slaves,  and  that  testimony  and  its  good 
Work  never  receded  until  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  all  our  northern  Stales.  Their  testi- 
mony sunk  deeply  and  spread  widely  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the,  north,  until  the 
cause  was  taken  up  by  more  aggressive 
champions,  and  it  culminated  in  a  sacred  re 


sentment,  amounting,  sometimes,  almost  to  a 
phrenzy. 

It  was  represented  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  slaveholder 
in  that  election  heard  the  knell  of  the  down- 
fall of  slavery,  and  had  the  madness  to  pre- 
cipitate the  event.  True  Friends  could  take 
no  part  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  for  they 
could  not  violate  their  profession  of  peace  and 
testimony  against  war.  But  very  many  of 
their  young  men  volunteered  to  uphold  the 
Government,  hoping  thereby  the  destruction 
of  slavery,  and  all  Friends  rejoiced  when  they 
beheld  that  Providence  had  so  overruled 
events  as  to  bring  an  incalculable  good  out 
of  seeming  pervasive  evil. 

Friends,  as  religious  bodies,  both  north  and 
south,  maintained  their  peace  principles  ;  but 
how  different  their  treatment.  In  the  se- 
verest exigencies  of  the  war  no  Friend  at  the 
north  suffered  in  person  or  property.  For 
this  they  and  the  nation  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, that  should  never  be  forgotten,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Stanton.  At  the  south  the  Friends 
suffered  severely,  both  for  their  loyalty  and 
their  fidelity  to  their  principles.  The  high- 
est confederate  officers  had  owed  to  a  Friend 
the  best  part  of  their  education,  and  had  not 
the  excuse  of  ignorance ;  yet  in  the  south 
Friends  were  stripped  of  their  property,  and 
personally  cruelly  maltreated  when  conscript- 
ed for  military  service.  There,  as  in  their  early 
history,  they  endured  their  great  wrongs  in 
the  spirit  and  patience  of  the  Christian  mar- 
tyrs. 

When  the  slaves  were  freed  by  the  prog- 
ress and  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
the  concern  of  Friends  was  awakened  to  new 
and  yet  more  acive  duties.  The  freed  men 
were  to  be  cared  for  in  homes,  clothing,  pro- 
vision and  education,  and  these  objects  have 
found  many  devoted  Friends  and  other 
Christians  to  give  to  them  their  time  and 
means,  at  risk  of  health  and  life.  The  friends 
of  Friends  looked  upon  this  demonstration 
with  great  interest,  as  affording  the  evidence 
that  there  was  yet  the  ancient  life  of  the  So- 
ciety existing  in  all  who  profess  the  name, 
yet  to  work  and  devote  themselves  in  the 
great  field  of  human  right  and  humanity, 
against  wrong  and  oppression.  'Wo  looked 
upon  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  yet  living  power 

in  these  Christian  bodies,  giving  hope  and 
promise  for  their  future  vitality,  even  with 
greater  interest  than  was  felt  for  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  relief,  though  that  was  regard- 
ed as  a  great  and  good  work  ot*  humanity. 

But  none  of  us  looked  further  in  the  future 
for  them  than  that,  they  would  continue  to  do 
good  in  a  quiet  way  and  limited  spheres,  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do ;  to  sot  good  exam- 
ples at  home,  and  do  kindly  service  among 
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their  neighbor®;  to  fill  some  local  offices  as 
guardian;-  of  the  poor,  prison  inspectors,  or  of 
school  directors,  .with  integrity,  and  without 
any  compensation  to  tempt  the  politician  ;  to 
authorize  their  preachers  to  travel  in  the 
ministry,  giving  freely  that  which  they  freely 
receive,  mostly  among  Friends,  but  sometimes 
among  other  peoples  in  more  of  a  missionary 
spirit,  as  we  have  seen  them  recently  quietly 
going  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Shetland 
and  Orkney  islands,  to  Palestine  and  India. 

It  was  not  until  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Grant  appeared  that  a  new,  most 
important  and  extensive  field  of  useful  service 
was  opened  to  them,  and  presented  in  such 
manner  as  to  take  hold  of  their  sense  of  duty 
in  such  force  that  they  dared  not  to  reject  the 
proffer  without  a  trial,  in  an  humble  faith 
that  they  might  avert  great  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings. After  enduring  two  centuries  of 
wrong  and  oppression  from  their  own  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain  ;  after  a  strife  with  the 
Parliament  of  England  of  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  arrest  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  after  more  than  a  century  of  retirement 
from  office,  and  abstinence  from  political  par- 
ty and  controversy  in  America,  it  was  indeed 
unexpected  and  surprising  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent, and  highest  military  chief  of  the  nation, 
should  call  upon  the  peaceful  Friends  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  Government,  as  the  fittest 
instrument  to  achieve  what  all  the  military 
power  of  the  nation  could  not  accomplish 
without  vast  expenditure  of  money  ;  without 
large  cost  of  human  life ;  without  an  oppro- 
brium in  history  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  conception  was  won- 
derful;  the  resolve  to  execute  it  sublime! 
Friends  surely  would  say  it  came  from  God ; 
and  so,  I  believe,  it  was  so  out  of  the  common 
course  of  human  civil  government. 

Good  and  true  Friends  have  been  appoint- 
ed, and  have  set  themselves  to  the  work  of 
taking  a  peaceful  care  of  the  western  Indians. 
They  are  the  official  superintendents  and 
agents  of  the  Government;  they  are  also  the 
missionaries  of  peace,  friendship,  civilization 
and  religion  of  the  Friends.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  thereby  enlisted  the  faithful 
services  of  their  appointees  only,  but  those  of 
all  the  Friends,  who  regard  the  same  individu- 
als as  their  representatives  in  the  great  work 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  In  this  the 
nation  has  an  immense  guaranty  for  good  con- 
duct, perfect  honesty  and  success.  The  In- 
dians, though  pushed  back,  (they  and  their 
ranging  game  and  food,)  almost  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  have  not  lost  the  traditions  of  the 
treaty  with  Penn,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  their  ancestors  with  the  settlers  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  ready  to  confide 
in  and  conform  to  the  wishes  of  Friends  as 


they  would  not  in  others,  except  it  be  a  feij  I 
missionary  Christians  of  tried  friendship.  Tb<  I 
Indians,  too,  have  the  guaranty  which  they  I 
most  need  and  desire  in  the  appointees  of  tin  J 
Government,  since  if  any  could  so  far  forge u 
his  principles  and  character  as  to  fall  inuj 
temptation  and  moral  dereliction,  his  Chrisi 
tian  brethren  would  be  the  first  to  interpose 
and  have  him  replaced  by  a  better  man 
Than  for  any  one  of  these  to  prove  delinquent 
with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  death: 
were  better  for  him. 

And  here,  again,  the  friends  of  the  Friends 
are  looking  on  with  an  interest  doubly  in- 
tense, first,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  great  work  of  humanity,  and  save' 
the  reputation  of  the  nation  from  a  lasting, 
historical  opprobrium  and  stain  ;  secondly, 
that  Friends  may  prove  their  good  mission  in; 
the  world  not  ended,  and  that  all  human 
wrong  and  oppressions  may,  through  the  cen- 
turies to  come,  find  them  the  quiet,  sure  audi 
indomitable  champions  of  human  rights, 
which  they  have  been  through  the  more  than 
two  centuries  of  their  past  existence. 

The  puhlic  I  would  warn  not  to  expect  too 
much  within  a  few  years.  To  but  preserve 
the  border  peace  and  to  avert  the  expenses 
and  bloodshed  of  war  will  be  great  achieve- 
ments. We  must  remember  that  the  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  are  not  citizens  who  have 
been  surrounded  with  Christian  and  civil- 
ized influences,  but  the  wild  Indians  of  the 
prairies;  inherently  wild  in  their  nature  by 
centuries  of  tradition,  practice  and  habit,  of 
living  only  by  the  chase,  and  the  occupaiion 
of  almost  ceaseless  war  and  cruelty.  It  will 
be  hard  to  settle  the  hunter  and  warrior  upon 
the  reservations  and  to  transform  them  into 
the  farmer  and  artizan. 

But  this  is  what  Friends  will  do  in  due 
time,  if  their  subjects  are  capable  of  the  trans- 
formation, so  far  as  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power  ;  for  the  Friends  who  have  under- 
taken the  work  are  eminently  practical  and 
patient ;  and  they  have  the  highest  incentives 
to  succeed  that  men  and  women  can  feel, 
namely,  that  they  may  have  the  approbation 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  religious  and 
social  association,  many  thousands  in  number 
looking  on  and  desiring  to  approve  and  en- 
courage ;  that  they  may  have  the  approval  of 
the  President,  Congress,  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner and  the  nation,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  their  own  consciences  and  of  their 
heavenly  Father. 

The  ordeal  the  Friends  are  going  through 
is  most  serious  and  momentous,  and  deserves 
the  profoundest  care  and  anxious  considera- 
tion of  all  who  are  represented  in  the  mission- 
ary work  now  but  begun  ;  for  how  great  may 
be  the  consequences,  under  the  Divine  guid- 
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ance,  for  good,  none  living  can  foresee  ;  how 
great  the  evil  of  failure  and  the  discourage- 
ment and  darkness  to  ensue,  none  can  imagine. 
The  great  question  that  transcends  all  others 
r1is,  shall  Friends  continue  through  indefinite 
1  time  to  be  a  power  on  earth  for  good,  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering,  and  to  bear  their  testi- 
mony against  all  injustice,  and  to  combat  by 
peaceful  means  all  wrongs  and  oppression  ? 
Great  must  ever  be  the  power  of  such  bodies, 
ever  living  in  the  undoubted  conviction  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  authority  and  moved 
to  execute  the  Divine  will.  E.  K.  P. 

October  22d  1869. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THE  SHELL  STORM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conchological 
Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  the  subject  of  the  recent 
shower  of  shells  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
claimed  attention.  The  storm  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sixth  month  6th,  1869. 

Specimens  were  exhibited,  and  proved  to 
be  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Astarte,  (a  ma- 
rine bivalve  shell.)  These  specimens  were 
apparently  adult,  though  very  minute;  meas- 
uring one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  by 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  who  had  witnessed  the  storm, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  had  been  con- 
sulted, and  the  answers  of  each  of  them  had 
so  corroborated  those  of  the  others  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  their  having  fallen  in  immense 
numbers.  Though  most  of  the  specimens  were 
broken,  large  numbers  of  perfect  ones  were 
collected  in  various  places  sheltered  from  the 
heavy  rain  which  followed  their  descent.  The 
editor  of  the  Delaware  County  Republican, 
published  at  Chester,  remarked  to  a  member 
of  the  Section,  that  "it  appeared  like  a  storm 
within  a  storm  ;  a  very  fine  rain  falling  rapid- 
ly, veiled  by  the  shells,  which  tell  more  slowly 
and  with  a  whirling  motion.  Judging  from 
the  remains  of  animal  matter  attached  to 
some  of  the  specimens,  together  with  the  fresh 
appearance  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  shells  were  living 
at  the  moment  of  transition. 

The  species  has  been  named  the  "  Astarte 
nubvjena,"  or  the  cloud-born  Astarte, — the 
generic  name  establishing  its  marine  origin  ; 
while  the  beautiful  conceit  embodied  in  the 
specific  appellation  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  advent  from  obscur- 
ity to  a  niche  in  the  galleries  of  Science. 

S.  R.  R. 


I     Gentleness  is  a  sort  of  mild  atmosphere, 
j  and  it  (Miters  into  a,  child's  soul  like  the  sun- 
beam  into  a  Pose-bud    slowly  but,  surely — 
expanding  it  into  beauty  and  vigor. 


DIVERGING  PATHS. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  through  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  country  knows  how 
frequently  the  road  that  has  hitherto  seemed 
unmistakable,  parts  into  distinct  paths,  each 
of  which  diverges  from  the  other.  It  is  well 
for  the  traveller  who  can  at  such  points  learn 
where  they  lead,  and  which  will  conduct  him 
to  his  desired  haven.  In  the  journey  of  life, 
which  each  one  is  treading,  man)"  such  part- 
ings of  the  road  occur.  Hitherto  the  path 
may  have  been  clearly  marked,  and  followed 
without  anxiety,  perhaps  without  thought, 
when  suddenly  we  are  brought  to  a  halt  by 
its  divergence  into  two  roads,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  such  powers  as  we  possess  to 
bear  upon  the  decision  between  them.  The 
youth  who  has  hitherto  walked  in. the  quiet 
and  plain  paths  of  home  life,  sheltered  by 
parents  care,  and  knowing  no  need  of  respon- 
sible decisions,  comes  at  length  to  the  spot 
where  his  path  divides.  He  must  choose  per- 
haps between  many  various  ways,  the  ends  of 
all  of  which  are  hidden  from  view.  Each 
has  its  attractions  and  allurements;  each  is 
rich  in  the  fairest  promises.  On  his  decision, 
perhaps,  may  hang  more  of  the  future  weal 
or  woe  of  himself  and  of  others  than  is  in  his 
power  to  estimate,  yet  it  must  be  made  and 
speedily. 

Not  only  in  this  great  crisis  of  life,  but  at 
many  other  seasons,  do  we  find  our  path  di- 
verging, and  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  to 
choose  one  way  and  refuse  all  others.  Some- 
times by  outward  circumstances,  sometimes 
by  inward  experiences ;  now  by  great  and 
sudden  changes,  and  again  by  the  smaller 
and  less  noticeable  crisis  of  life,  are  we  con- 
stantly compelled  to  select  and  to  refuse.  Al- 
though innumerable  circumstances  may  in- 
fluence these  decisions,  and  some  may  suffer 
themselves  to  drift  along  with  the  current  of 
events;  yet  all  who  seriously  bring  their  ener- 
gies and  faculties  to  bear  upon  these  choices 
will  find  that  they  ultimately  become  nar- 
rowed down  to  two  chief  considerations — suc- 
cess and  character.  That  both  of  these  are  es- 
sential none  will  deny,  but  which  is  to  In1  para- 
mount, is  the  grand  question,  which  each  must 
answer  for  himself.  They  are  not  opposite  in 
their  nature;  indeed  the  fuller  and  richer  our 
experience  of  life,  the  more  plainly  we  see 
that  ultimately  they  coincide;  yet,  while  he 
who  follows  success  at  all  hazards,  and  M  his 
first  object,  is  not  sure  of  gaining  it,  though 
certain  of  losing  character,  he  who  upholds 
character  at  all  risks  and  as  a  primarv  need 
will  be  most  sure  of  securing  both.  For  wo 
have  no  sure  and  unerring  guide  to  success. 
Wealth,  distinction  or  enjoyment  mav  tloo 
from  their  most  zealous  pleasures  :  but  the 
resolute  endeavor  to  preserve  an  unblemished 
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character  is  never  unsuccessful;  the  earnest 
strife  to  rise  to  higher  points  of  excellence  is 
naver  disappointed. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  many  of 
these  decisions  of  life  contain  nothing  of  a 
moral  nature  in  them.  It  may  often  seem 
equally  right  to  pursue  either  of  two  paths 
that  diverge.  Yet,  the  best  must  ever  be  the 
most  truly  right,  and,  of  all  courses,  but  one 
can  be  the  best  for  us.  To  discover  this,  in 
the  many  instances  that  call  for  immediate 
choice,  may  well  tax  our  powers.  It  will  be 
the  most  surely  revealed  to  those  who,  while 
bringing  every  energy  to  bear  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  their  rightful  undertakings,  yet  hold 
even  this  in  subservience  to  character.  When 
success  and  character  appear  antagonistic,  as 
thty  often  will  ;  when  the  possession  of  any 
advantage  involves  the  violation  of  principle; 
when,  to  secure  our  own  self-respect,  we  must 
forfeit  some  coveted  desire,  then  he  who 
places  right  above  gratification  approaches  a 
step  nearer  to  that  wisdom  which  alone  can 
guide  aright  all  his  decisions. 

Especially,  in  every  temptation  to  wrong, 
are  we  placed  where  two  paths  diverge.  And 
here  the  separation  is  rapid  and  wide.  At 
first  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
yet  the  road  once  followed,  how  far  apart  will 
they  soon  become  !  Both  the  power  and  the 
disposition  to  take  the  other  course  is  lessened 
at  every  step.  Resistance  to  wrong  strength- 
ens the  power  to  resist,  while  yielding 
weakens  the  "ability  of  choice.  We  cannot 
halt.  All  life  is  urging  us  on,  and  one  or  the 
other  must  be  our  chosen  paths.  The  anx- 
ious traveller  may  have  no  guide-book  to  di- 
rect him,  and  he  may  be  lost  through  no  fault 
of  his.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  the 
journey  of  life.  We  have  an  unerring  guide. 
Our  conscience,  or  as  some  one  has  beautiful- 
ly expressed  it,  "the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,"  is  ever  gently  directing  our  course. 
If  we  listen  to  its  teachings  and  follow  its 
councils,  we  shall  learn  the  wisdom  by  which 
to  choose  the  path  that  leads  to  the  highest 
character  and  the  best  success. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  greet  thee  this  bright  morning  with  affec- 
tionate interest.  One  of  my  first  waking 
thoughts  was  of  thee.  I  wanted  to  write  to 
thee,  but  I  hesitated.  One  consideration  was 
a  selfish  one :  my  stock  of  living  substance  was 
small,  and  I  feared  if  I  shared  it,  I  might  not 
have  enough  for  myself.    Some  other  cogita- 


tions passed  through  my  mind  rather  damp- 
ing to  the  writing  prospect,  but  these  were  all 
scattered  by  the  simple  conclusion  to  take  my 
pen  and  tell  thee  I  loved  thee.  Yes,  dear, 
truly  can  I  speak  thus.  I  love  thee  with  a 
love  that  desires  thy  advancement  and  growth 
to  a  stature  far  beyond  the  experience  of  thy 
friend.  I  know,  the  more  entirely  we  come 
under  the  forming  operations  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Hand,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
our  true  enjoyment,  and  then,  too,  the  greater 
our  fitness  for  usefulness. 

I  sometimes  see  a  little  spot  for  me  profita- 
bly to  occupy,  and  a  more  extended  sphere 
upon  or  within  which  some  of  my  younger 
friends  are  designed  to  labor.  I  desire  equal- 
ly for  myself  and  you,  a  willingness  to  be 
simply  faithful,  each  in  her  own  field,  and 
whatever  be  our  individual  duty  or  field  of 
action.  And  I  believe  if  our  trust  for  qual- 
ification be  rightly  placed  we  shall  receive  all 
that  is  needful. 

Even  day  by  day — no  need  of  waiting  for 
great  occasions — an  influence  goes  forth  from 
a  well-regulated  mind  that  is  helpful  to  those 
around :  it  forms  a  healthful  atmosphere. 

Art  thou  very  poor  this  evening,  or  art 
thou  partakii%  of  Heavenly  bread  ?  Under 
either  allotment,  if  the  mind  be  gathered 
into  a  state  of  humble  confidence,  in  which 
the  feeling  is,  "  Thou,  O  God,  seeth  me," 
there  can  be  realized  the  glorious  promise,  he 
will  be  kept  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  God,  because  he  trusteth  in  Him. 
There  is  not  much  to  encourage  if  we  look 
without,  but  if  we  look  within  and  observe 
the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  us — mark  the 
manifestations  of  His  love,  and  the  extending 
of  His  mercies — surely  then  we  may  lift  up 
our  heads  in  hope,  and  believe,  that  as  He 
hath  helped  hitherto  and  guided  us  thus  far,' 
He  will  not  now  be  regardless.  He  will  not 
now  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  infirmities.  Nay, 
verily,  He  will  not  forsake  us,  if  we  do  not 
forsake  Him. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1869. 

Spiritual  Exercise. — What  is  it?  This 
phrase  may  be  considered  a  "  Society  Idiom." 
Some  cf  us  understand  its  meaning,  to  others 
it  is  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  we  believe  an 
analysis  of  it  will  show  that  the  language  fitly 
expresses  our  present  concern. 

"  Spiritual"  pertains  to  things  not  seen. 
"  Exercise"  is  effort — labor.  Thus,  we  may 
define  "  spiritual  exercise"  to  be,  in  connec- 
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[tion  with  the  inner  life,  what  labor  is  to  the 
outward.  It  is  an  inward  secret  travail — a 
closet  prayer  for  our  own  good  or  the  good  of 
another — a  wrestling  of  spirit,  even  as  Jacob 
formerly  wrestled  with  the  angel. 

Is  this  exercise  availing,  and  what  does  it 
accomplish  ?  We  believe  it  is  effectual,  even 
as  was  the  wrestling  of  Jacob,  when  he  said, 
"  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me. 
And  he  blessed  him  there." 

The  nature  of  our  profession  especially 
calls  for  this  spiritual  labor,  and  had  we  a 
more  lively  faith  in  its  efficacy,  our  public 
meetings  would,  we  believe,  be  more  often 
blessed  with  the  descendings  of  heavenly  dew, 
and  the  tender  plants  would  not  be  found 
drooping  for  want  of  nourishment. 
J  Spiritual  exercise  is  closely  connected  with 
the  testimony  borne  by  Friends  to  the  im- 
portance of  silent  waiting,  and  a  public  silent 
meeting,  wherein  is  known  a  wrestling  of 
spirit  for  the  descending  of  heavenly  good, 
is  often  eminently  blessed.  We  consider 
such  a  meeting  to  be  a  living,  powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  of  the  blessed  truth  that 
the  Lord  is  the  teacher  of  His  people. 

It  was  in  a  meeting  held  under  this  influ- 
ence, and  wherein  was  witnessed  this  spiritual 
labor,  that  Robert  Barclay  was  convinced  of 
the  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends.  He  says, 
"  When  I  came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of 
God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret  power  among 
ithem,  which  touched  my  heart,  and  as  I  gave 
way  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil  weakening  in 
me,  and  the  good  raised  up,  and  so  I  became 
thus  knit  and  united  unto  them,  hungering 
more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life  whereby  I  might  feel  myself 
perfectly  redeemed." 

If  we  abide  under  the  influence  of  the 
quickening  spirit,  we  will  more  and  more 
fully  realize  "spiritual  exercise"  to  be  a 
drawing  near  to  the  great,  eternal  Father,  to 
ask  of  Him  instruction  and  strength  and 
'preservation.  This  is  an  engagement  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  quiet  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, but  by  no  means  to  be  confined  thereto. 
It  may  be  as  profitably  and  as  fully  known 
when  we  walk  by  the  way  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  our  large  cities,  or  when  en- 
gaged in  the  numerous  avocations  of  our  every- 


day life.  Under  all  circumstances,  we  may 
know  the  blessedness  of  that  secret  exercise 
or  travail  through  which  we  are  brought  into 
immediate  communion  with  the  great  Source 
of  light  and  life,  and  enabled  to  realize  our 
impotence  and  our  Father's  greatness. 

Let  our  efforts,  then,  be  in  this  direction, 
that  by  honest  spiritual  industry,  laboring  as 
with  our  own  hands,  we  may  attain  heavenly 
riches  ;  for  the  promise  is,  "  He  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal." 

Divisions  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  Thomas  H.  Spearman.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philada. — The  occasion  which 
called  forth  this  treatise  was  an  editorial  in 
"Friends'  Review,"  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  separation  of  1827,  in  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  (Ortho- 
dox) Friends  towards  those  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  editor,  "  separated  from  our  Re- 
ligious Socieiy  in  1827,  as  well  as  their  de- 
scendants who  have  not  been  disowned."  The 
writer  of  the  treatise,  after  reviewing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  relation  to  what 
they  call  "  unclaimed  membership,"  enters 
into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  in 
his  judgment  led  to  the  separation  of  1827  ; 
and  inquires  which  body  of  Friends  most 
nearly  represents  the  original  one.  A  chap- 
ter is  also  devoted  to  the  subsequent  division 
among  Orthodox  Friends  into  what  are  known 
as  [the  Gurney  and  Wilbur  branches.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  work  discusses  the  question 
of  reconciliation  and  reunion. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  enmity, 
but,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  has  written  it 
"with  a  design  and  earnest  desire  to  do  good, 
and  a  belief  that  such  will  be  its  tendency." 
He  has  avoided  the  discussion  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  "speculative  theology,"  and  con- 
fined his  strictures  to  the  official  nets  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  Society  is  divided  ; 
and  we  would  commend  his  essay  to  the  Beri- 
ous  consideration  of  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Friends,  and  to  those  wh  >  feel  an  interest 
in  the  spread  of  their  principles. 

The  volume  is  creditably  printed  and  can 
be  had  at  this  office,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

advertisement. 
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Schools. — We  are  always  rejoiced  to  hear 
of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  the 
youth  of  our  Society  may  receive  a  guarded 
education.  A  correspondent  informs  that 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  Purchase  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  New  York,  have  opened  a  sub- 
scription and  collected  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  Boarding-school  (for  both  sexes)  which 
will  accomodate  100  pupils,  where  the  youth 
may  recieve  a  thorough  practical  education 
to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  build- 
ing will  be  under  roof  before  winter. 


MARRIED. 

GAUSE.^RICHARDSON.— With  the  approbation 
of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  22d  of 
Ninth  mo.,  1869,  Clarkson  Gause,  of  Waynes ville, 
to  Ruth  Richardson,  of  Green  Plain,  Ohio. 

WHITE — ELLIS. — On  the  28th  ult.,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  Ann  I.  Ellis,  Pemi's 
Manor,  Pa.,  Howard  White,  of  Winnebago,  Ne- 
braska, and  Anna  P.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Ellis. 


DIED. 

CLEAVER. — At  her  residence  in  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
on  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1869,  Phebe  Cleaver, 
daughter  of  the  late  Solomon  and  Lydia  Cleaver. 

CONRAD.  —  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  7th 
month,  1869,  of  dropsy  of  the  heart,  Ann  S.  Conrad, 
widow  of  Job  Conrad,  in  her  61st  year.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  the  following  First  day  at 
Upper  Dublin.  She  was  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Eleventh  mo.  7th,  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "        Boston,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "        Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  "        Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "        Salem,  N.  J.,  7  P.M. 

"  mo.  14th,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"  "        South  Farmington,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "        Vineland,  N.  J.,  2J  P.M. 


friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the 
Library  Room,  Race  Street,  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Eleventh  m'onth  10th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


WANTED, 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  .10,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  32, 
33,  Vol.  26  Friends'  Intelligencer,  for  which,  if  left 
at  my  office,  in  good  order,  6  cts.  each  will  be  given. 

Emmor  Comly,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Philada. 


POWER  OF  GOODNESS. 
A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find  ; 
Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwined  ; 
And  he  whose  wakeful  tenderness  removes 
The  obstructing  thorn  which  wounds  the  friend  he 
loves, 

Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 
But  scatters  roses  to  adorn  his  own. 
Who  blesses  others  in  his  daily  deeds, 
Shall  find  the  healing  that  his  spirit  needs. 
For  every  flower  in  others'  pathway  strown, 
Confers  its  fragrant  beauty  on  our  own. 


A  Friend  in  attendance  at  Baltimore  Year- 
ly Meeting  has  forwarded  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings.  When  the  printed 
Extracts  reach  us,  it  is  probable  some  addi- 
tions may  be  made. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  Tenth 
month  25th,  and  closed  on  Fifth-day,  28th. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  especial- 
ly among  the  young  people,  and  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of! 
the  company  were  more  marked  than  usual. 
The  ministers  in  attendance  with  minutes 
were  Sarah  Hunt  from  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.;  Perry  and  Rebecca  John  from 
Roaring  Creek,  Pa. ;  Lydia  L.  Garrett  from 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. ;  Henry  W. 
Ridgway  from  Chesterfield,  N.  J. ;  and  Ann 
A.  Townsend  from  Green  Street,  Philada. 
Mark  and  Rachel  M.  Palmer,  elders  from 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  companions  of 
Sarah  Hunt;  John  and  Margery  Buck,  eld- 
ers of  West  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  There 
were  also  present  a  considerable  number  of 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  without 
minutes,  some  of  whom  were  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Indian  Committee. 

The  several  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
were  attended  with  much  solemnity  and  unity 
of  feeling.  Epistles  were  received  from  all 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  an  essay  pre- 
pared, embracing  the  exercises,  which  was 
directed  to  be  sent  to  each  in  return. 

Appended  to  three  of  the  reports,  interest- 
ing information  was  given  in  reference  to  the 
labors  of  committees  who  had  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  former  Yearly  Meeting  visited 
meetings  and  families  within  their  respective 
Quarterly  Meetings.  That  from  Prairie  Grove 
informed  of  the  organization  of  a  meeting  for 
worship  at  Highland  ;  also  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  meeting  for  worship  at  Marietta, 
Iowa.  Also,  as  an  evidence  of  increased  re- 
ligious life,  that  two  First-day  schools  are  held 
within  their  Quartely  Meeting,  and  that  a 
greater  concern  for  Scriptural  reading  is 
manifest.  From  Fairfax,  information  was 
given  of  the  establishment  of  circular  meet- 
ings within  their  limits.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing directed  subordinate  meetings  to  raise 
$2,000  towards  rebuilding  the  meeting-house 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  which  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

A  proposition  came  up  from  Prairie 
Grove  so  to  alter  the  discipline  as  to  place 
women's  meetings  on  the  same  footing  as 
men's.  Way  did  not  open  to  take  any  action 
thereon. 

The  consideration  of  the  first  query  occu- 
pied the  morning  session  of  Third-day.  The 
reports  showed  the  usual  deficiencies  in  re- 
gard to  the  attendance  of  meetings.    It  was 
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11  rued  that  if  we  were  less  absorbed  with  the 
>  tilings  of  this  world,  and  our  minds  were 
\  turned  toward  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  would 
•  [be  more  diligent  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties 
to  Him,  and  these  deficiencies  w7ould  not  be 
iso  apparent.  It  was  feared  that  too  many 
k  twere  more  anxious  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
i  butter  or  of  grain,  or  the  quotation  of  bank 
k  ^or  other  stocks,  than  to  the  duty  of  worshiping 
ij  the  Father  aright;  and  regret  was  expressed 
I  that  any  who  stand  prominent  amongst  us 
.  should  allow  themselves  to  converse  about 
j  such  matters  up  to  the  meeting  hour.  The 
|  remaining  queries  occupied  Third-day  after- 
i  noon. 

i  Our  testimony  against  intoxicating  drinks 
,  was  much  dwelt  upon,  and  Friends  were  ad- 
i  vised  to  give  up  also  the  use  of  tobacco  as 
I  being  a  habit  hardly  becoming  those  who 
i  wish  to  be  regarded  as  gentlemen.  A  Friend 
:  who  had  relinquished  this  habit  gave  as  his 
|  reason  for  so  doing  that  whilst  he  continued 
i  therein  he  could  not  with  propriety  object  to 
}  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  reference  to  plainness  of  dress  and  ad- 
j  ldress  it  was  urged  that  whilst  these  could  not 
give  us  religion,  yet  like  the  husk  to  the  grain 
they  often  indicate  the  character  of  the  man. 

Instances  were  cited  of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  those  making  the  appearance  of 
Friends,  and  the  responsibility  which  such 
are  under  to  be  very  cautious  not  to  abuse  it, 
but  to  be  just  in  their  dealings  towards  all. 

The  subject  of  education  claimed  attention, 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  were  instructed  to 
forward  next  year  the  number  of  schools 
amongst  Friends  and  the  number  of  Friends' 
children  attending  them.  Also  to  have  a 
[census  taken  about  the  1st  of  Fifth  month 
inext  of  the  adults  and  children  in  member- 
ship. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
informed  of  their  continued  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  Committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  that  aggrieved  race.  The  report  of 
ithe  latter  committee  was  that  referring  to 
(pamphlets  published  by  them  last  spring  and 
now  in  press. 

On  Fourth-day  evening  a  public  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Benjamin  Hallo  well  gave 
&  very  interesting  account  of  his  recent  visit 
with  Friends,  representing  the  committees  of 
Ithe  three  Eastern  Yearly  Meetings,  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  Northern  Superintendeney. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  genera] 
(First-day  School  Conference  had  an  interest- 
ing meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening.  On  2d 
and  3d  day  evenings  the  Baltimore  yearly 
Meeting  association  met.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  the  various  schools  and  remarks 
mad''  by  Friends  in  attendance.  These  meet- 


ings were  largely  attended  and  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

Kebecca  John  and  Lydia  L.  Garrett  visited 
men's  meeting,  and  Henry  W.  Ridgway  that 
of  the  women.  On  Fourth-day,  the  former,  in 
company  with  Perry  John,  visited  the  prison, 
and  on  Fifth-day,  H:  W.  Ridgway  had  an 
appointed  meeting  in  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house. The  feeling  with  those  who  were  in  at- 
tendance was  that  the  whole  week  was  a 
favored  season. 


Correspondence  of  the  Evenir  g  Post. 

THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Opening  of  the  Second  Tear — The  New  Students  and 
the  new  Professors — The  St/s'em  of  Instruction  by 
Lectures — Valuable  Collections  and  Models. 

Ithaca,  October  17th,  1869. 

The  new  University  has  settled  down  to 
its  second  year's  work.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  actual  attendance  is  six  hundred  and 
twel  ve — more,  if  we  leave  out  the  professional 
schools  (law,  medicine  and  divinity,)  which 
are  not  yet  established  here,  than  have  ever 
before  been  gathered  within  the  walls  of  an 
American  university. 

The  entering  class  of  over  300  is  of  admi- 
rable material,  the  admission  examinations 
having  been  much  more  thorough  and  syste- 
matic than  it  was  possible  to  make  them  last 
year ;  nearly  forty  were  rejected.  Almost 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  sent  young  men 
here,  while  Germany,  England,  Canada, 
Hayti  and  Bermuda,  each  have  more  than 
one  representative.  Two  of  the  students  are 
colored  young  men,  and  both  are  said  to 
stand  well  in  their  classes. 

The  additional  members  of  the  faculty 
elected  this  year  are  Bayard  Taylor,  who,  as 
non-resident  Professor  of  German  Literature, 
will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  March 
next;  Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  practice  of  three  years  in  the 
laboratories  of  Germany  and  France,  and 
who  fills  the  chair  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 
being  the  third  chemical  professorship  ;  Wil- 
liam M.  Howland  and  George  F.  Behrii 
attached  to  the  College  of  Languages,  Henry 
T.  Eddy  and  William  E.  Arnold,  attached 
to  the  College  of  Mathematics  :  and  Lieuten- 
ant William  J,  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  attached  to  the  College  of  Military 
Science.  The  vacant  professorship  of  General 
Agriculture,  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  offered  to  the  eminent  Dr,  John  Wil- 
son, of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  his 
acceptance,  it  is  believed,  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Dr.  Wilson's  agricultural  works  are  widely 
known,  and  his  lectures  in  Scotland  during 

the  past  few  years  have  done  what  scientific 
instruction  in  this  country  has  tailed  to  do — 
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produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  practical 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  innovations  of  Cornell,  at  its 
outset,  was  the  system  of  instruction  by  lec- 
tures, which  is  the  only  method  of  teaching 
at  the  European  universities,  but  which  had 
never  been  introduced  upon  so  extended  a 
scale  into  American  institutions.  It  proves 
to  work  well,  the  student's  time  in  the  lecture 
room  being  wisely  occupied  in  careful  note 
taking,  and  the  results  ascertained  by  the 
rigid  examination  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  or  trimester,  as  the  university  division 
of  time  is  here  styled.  At  the  present  mo 
ment  lectures  are  delivered  upon  general 
chemistry,  human  physiology,  comparative 
anatomy,  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  me- 
chanical tools  and  processes,  physics,  higher 
mathematics,  the  history  of  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature,  modern  history  and  English 
history  by  the  various  resident  professors  of 
those  subjects. 

The  old  method  of  recitation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  departments  of  pure  mathematics 
and  the  languages.  The  lectures  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  embrace,  this  trimester,  the 
period  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  English  people,  and  are  attended, 
through  the  permission  of  the  university  au- 
thorities, by  a  score  or  so  of  ladies,  who  are 
as  diligent  in  the  matter  of  taking  notes  as 
any  student  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  lectures 
of  Professor  Agassiz  will  begin  in  January. 
In  February  Professor  John  Stanton  Gould 
begins  an  extended  course  on  general  agri- 
culture. 

One  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the 
manual  labor  department  is  the  University 
Press — a  printing  office  recently  established 
by  the  trustees.  It  gives  employment,  and, 
consequently,  the  means  of  earning  an  edu- 
cation, for  fifteen  compositors,  all  of  whom, 
as  well  as  the  foreman  and  pressmen,  are  ma- 
triculated students  of  the  university.  The 
University  Press  has  just  received  and  set  up 
a  very  large  steam  cylinder  printing  machine, 
the  generous  gift  of  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Its  mechanical  finish  is  remarkable,  brass 
being  substituted  for  the  usual  iron  or  steel 
in  many  of  its  parts.  A  very  complete  as- 
sortment of  type  for  book  and  job  work  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bruce  type  foundry  of  New  York. 
The  whole  establishment,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fittings  of  the  rooms  and  one  or  two 
small  presses,  thus  owes  its  existence  to  the 
liberality  of  New  York  manufacturers. 

Some  noteworthy  additions  have  been  made 
since  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  to  the 
University  museums.  These  include  the  col- 
lection of  British  cereals  and  grasses  pre- 
sented by  the  English  government ;  it  fills  an 
entire  room,  and  is  beautifully  mounted,  each 


small  sheaf,  embracing  the  root,  straw  and 
grain,  being  carefully  garnered  into  circlets 
of  brass  wire.  A  cabinet  of  Polynesian 
woods,  which  has  just  been  acquired,  repre- 
sents quite  fully  the  dendrology  of  the  Pacific 
islands.  The  College  of  Natural  Science  has 
also  received  a  cabinet  of  cones,  including 
specimens  from  the  interesting  coniferons  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  Horace  Mann  Herba- 
nam,  collected  by  the  late  distinguished 
scholar  whose  name  it  bears,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Professor  Gray,  of  Harvard  College,  ! 
has  arrived,  and  is  now  undergoing  arrange- 
ment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  notable  recent  acqui-  • 
sition  is  a  collection  of  anatomical  models,  > 
purchased  in  Paris.  In  this  collection  are  to  » 
be  found  exact  models,  many  times  enlarged, 
of  the  silk  worm  and  the  silk  moth,  bees  of  fj 
several  species,  snails,  leeches  and  cockroaches,  j 
They  are  made  of  papier  mache,  glass  and  £ 
various  textile  fabrics,  and,  except  in  their  (j  | 
inordinate  size,  are  dose  imitations  of  nature,  .j 
They  may  be  taken  to  pieces,  so  that  the  j 
whole  silk-producing  apparatus  of  the  silk  .| 
worm,  for  instance,  can  be  separately  ex- 
amined. 

DREARINESS. 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  DUFFIELD. 

White  snow  and  dismal  storm  ;  gray,  dripping  sky, 
Whereon  ill-omened  crows  come  driving  by  : 

What  wonder,  then, 

That  I  should  think  of  men 
Whose  skies  are  overcast 
By  such  a  wintry  blast  ? 
I  have  no  heart  for  other,  happier  days  ; 
I  sing  no  song,  I  write  no  cheerful  lays  : 

For  sleet  and  storm 

My  better  thoughts  deform, 
And  so  I  can  but  sit, 
Lacking  both  words  and  wit. 

But  is  this  well  ?    Why  grieve  as  though  I  were 
Fit  to  accuse  or  be  interpreter  ? 

I  cannot  make 

That  which  I  would  forsake  ; 
Nor  can  I  ever  stay 
A  single  bitter  day. 

All  come  and  go.    Unerring  counsels  guide 
That  sun,  whom  clouds  avoid  or  tempests  hide  ; 

And  over  all 

Its  benedictions  fall 
To  each  a  Father's  gift, 
From  which  our  joys  we  sift. 

Gladness  and  gloom  throw  chequers  on  our  path. 
Of  light  and  shade  ;  love  is  alloyed  with  wrath, 

Pleasure  with  pain  ; 

Loss  follows  after  gain  ; 
Our  lives,  in  every  truth, 
Have  age  succeeding  youth. 

0  problems  of  a  plan  misunderstood  ! 
0  proofs  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood  ! 

For  he  bears  best 

The  long-appointed  test 
Who,  beneath  storm  or  sun, 
Has  left  no  task  undone ! 
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INDIAN  SUMMER. 
Just  after  the  death  of  the  flowers, 

And  before  they  are  buried  in  snow, 
There  comes  a  festival  season, 

When  nature  is  all  aglow — 
Aglow  with  a  mistical  splendor 

That  rivals  the  brightness  of  Spring — 
Ag\ow  with  a  beauty  more  tender 

Than  aught  which  fair  Summer  could  bring. 

Some  spirit  akin  to  the  rainbow, 

Then  borrows  its  magical  dyes, 
And  mantles  the  far  spreading  landscape 

In  hues  that  bewilder  the  eyes. 
The  Sun  from  his  cloud-piilowed  chamber 

Similes  soft  on  a  vision  so  gay, 
And  dreams  that  his  favorite  children, 

The  Flowers,  have  not  passed  away. 

There's  a  luminous  mist  on  the  mountains, 

A  light,  azure  haze  in  the  air, 
As  if  angels,  while  heavenward  soaring. 

Had  left  their  bright  rabes  floating  there  ; 
The  breeze  is  so  soft,  so  caressing, 

It  seems  a  mute  token  of  love, 
And  floats  to  the  heart  like  a  blessing 

From  some  happy  spirit  above. 

These  days,  so  serene  and  so  charming, 

Awaken  a  dreamy  delight — 
A  tremulous,  tearful  enjoyment, 

Like  soft  strains  of  music  at  night  ; 
We  know  they  are  fading  and  fleeting, 

That  quickly,  too  quickly  they'll  end, 
And  we  watch  them  with  yearning  affection, 

As  at  parting  we  watch  a  dear  friend. 

Oh  !  beautiful  Indian  Summer  ! 

Thou  favorite  child  of  the  year, 
Thou  darling,  whom  Nature  enriches 

With  gifts  and  adornments  so  dear  ! 
How  fain  would  we  woo  thee  to  linger 

On  mountain  and  meadow  awhile, 
For  our  hearts,  like  the  sweet  haunts  of  Nature, 

Rejoice  and  grow  young  in  thy  smile. 

Not  alone  to  the  sad  fields  of  Autumn 

Dost  thou  a  lost  brightness  restore, 
But  thou  biingest  a  world-weary  spirit 

Sweet  dreams  of  its  childhood  once  more  ; 
Thy  loveliness  fills  us  with  memories 

Of  all  that  was  brightest  and  best — ■ 
Thy  peace  and  serenity  offer 

A  foretaste  of  heavenly  rest. 

—Boston  Transcript. 


SOCIAL  READING  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  It  is  an  age  of 
steam"  in  book-making  as  well  as  in  other 
i  ts.  There  is  no  one  who  can  read,  but  can 
nd  something  cheap  or  weak  enough,  costly 
nough  or  strong  enough,  to  suit  the  purse  or 
I  le  taste. 

1  How  shall  we  guard  our  children  and  house- 
hold circles  from  too  much  story  reading,  and 
hduce  them,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  to 
jdect  for  their  principal  reading  the  substantial 
mid  profitable  in   our  literature — that  which 

ill  give  thorn  mental  and  moral  sinew,  mUS- 

e  and  hone  ? 

|  We  can  ropiire  them  to  read  certain  books, 
kid  forbid  them  the  perusal  of  Others,  but  this 


is  not  the  whole  of  the  desired  end  to  be  sought. 
It  were  better  far  if  our  dear  home  circles  could 
havesuch  direction  given  their  tastes,  as  to  lead 
them  to  seek  and  love  substantial  aliment  for 
their  hungering  minds. 

It  requires  tact  and  wisdom,  when  the  in- 
fluences set  so  strongly  upon  young  minds  to- 
wards a  diluted  and  purely  entertaining  kind 
of  reading,  to  bring  them  to  desire,  or  cor- 
dially to  pursue,  an  opposite  course.  For 
from  that  which  the  mind  loves  and  is  at- 
tracted towards,  it  experiences  a  stronger  in- 
fluence, and  while  it  enjoys  more,  also  profits 
more  in  its  pursuit. 

One  method  among  others  which  might  be 
named,  for  interesting  a  family  in  vigorous 
and  profitable  reading,  is  that  of  a  pleasant 
family  reading  circle,  where  new  books,  and 
all  important  reading,  shall  be  mutually  en- 
joyed, criticized  and  canvassed — different 
members  taking  part  in  reading  aloud.  Many 
an  otherwise  prosy  work,  which  in  solitary 
reading  would  soon  be  laid  aside  with  a  yawn 
of  weariness  and  disgust,  becomes  eloquent 
with  thought  and  brimming  with  interest  by 
a  perusal  under  such  circumstances. 

A  book,  or  a  course  of  reading  with  which 
the  social  life  of  a  household  circle  has  been 
blended,  will  live  in  the  reminiscences  of 
after-years,  glowing  with  home,  intellect,  and 
affection,  as  well  as  with  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  printed  pages.  Its  truths  shall  have 
the  sanction  of  the  dear  parents  who  listened, 
explained  to,  and  presided  over  the  social 
group,  and  silent  whispers  shall  remind  the 
soul  of  their  interest  or  delight,  their  admo- 
nitions or  encouragements  in  these  reading 
hours,  long  after  the  books  have  become  old 
and  time-worn,  and  those  parents  have  gone 
from  the  scenes  of  earth. 

One  word  here  respecting  that  much  to 
be  coveted  accomplishment — good  reading. 
Would  that  it  commanded  far  more  consid- 
eration in  family  and  school  culture.  Have 
we  not  all  experienced  the  power  of  the  effec- 
tive and  accomplished  reader,  in  listening  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  a  formerly 
obscure  passage  suddenly  becomes  clear  to  us, 
and  luminous  with  the  truth  it  expresses  by 
the  emphasis  and  inflection  of  some  beautiful 
reader  ? 

We  can  hardly  expect  our  children  to  he- 
come  perfect  in  this  branch  of  culture,  but  we 
can  secure  for  them  very  much  more  cultiva- 
tion in  the  home  circle,  and  do  tar  more  to 
Compensate  for  the  deprivation  of  extensive 
advantages  than  we  arc  apt  to  suppose. 

Sound  reading  in  the  family,  with  free,  kind 
criticisms  from  its  different  members,  with  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  spirit  of  the  matter 

read,  will  do  much  towards  forming  accom- 
plished readers.    Attentive  listening  to  good 
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public  elocutionists  will  prove  a  help  to  the 
self- cultivated  reader.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  an  interest  any  such  art  will  inspire  a 
family  when  they  mutually  pursue  it. 

Trying  to  catch  and  give  the  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  of  various  authors,  endeavoring  to 
modulate  and  cultivate  the  voice  to  varied 
and  expressive  tones,  and  to  read  so  as  to 
command  attention  and  give  pleasure,  will  af- 
ford an  inspiring  and  laudable  emulation  to 
any  domestic  group. 

Try  it,  young  friends,  and  thus  become  eye 
and  voice  to  those  whose  own  are  failing  them, 
and  while  you  augment  your  attractiveness 
by  your  own  home  firesides,  you  will  learn  to 
love  the  reading  that  you  may,  perhaps,  ac- 
cept at  first  to  please  your  parents,  and  you 
"with  them  and  all  the  household  become  to- 
gether gleaners  in  the  fields  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  and  through  this  instrumentality 
be  enabled  to  gather  into  the  soul's  garner  a 
multitude  of  precious  things. — Advocate  and 
Journal. 


It  betokens  as  great  a  soul  to  be  capable  of 
curing  a  fault,  as  to  be  incapable  of  commit- 
ting it. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  WATER. 

The  extent  to  which  water  mingles  with 
bodies,  apparently  the  most  solid,  is  very 
wonderful.  The  glittering  opal,  which  beauty 
wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only  flint  and  water. 
Of  every  1200  tons  of  earth  which  a  landlord 
has  on  his  estate,  400  are  water.  The  snow- 
capped summits  of  Snowden  and  Ben  Nevis 
have  many  million  tons  of  water  in  a  solidi- 
fied form.  In  every  plaster-of-paris  statue, 
which  an  Italian  carries  through  our  streets 
for  sale,  there  is  one  pound  of  water  to  four 
pounds  of  chalk.  The  air  we  breathe  contains 
five  grains  of  water  to  each  cubic  foot  of  its 
bulk.  The  potatoes  and  turnips  which  are 
boiled  for  our  dinner  have,  in  their  raw  state, 
the  one  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  the  other 
ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  If  a  man  weighing 
ten  stone  were  squeezed  in  a  hydraulic-press, 
seven  and  a  half  stone  of  water  would  run 
out,  and  only  two  and  a  half  of  dry  residue 
remain.  A  man  is,  chemically  speaking, 
forty-five  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  dif- 
fused through  five  and  a  half  pailfuls  of 
water.  In  plants  we  find  water  thus  ming- 
ling no  less  wonderfully.  A  sunflower  evapo- 
rates one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  water  a  day, 
and  a  cabbage  about  the  same  quantity.  A 
wheat  plant  exhales,  in  175  days,  about  100,- 
000  grains  of  water.  An  acre  of  growing 
wheat,  on  this  calculation,  draws  and  passes 
out  ten  tons  of  water  per  day.  The  sap  of 
the  plant  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
mass  of  fluid  is  conveyed.  It  forms  a  delicate 


pump,  up  which  it  flows  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  swift  stream.  By  the  action  of  the  sap 
various  properties  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
growing  plant.  Timber  in  France  is,  for  in- 
stance,  dyed  by  various  colors  being  mixed 
with  water,  and  sprinkled  over  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  Dalias  are  also  colored  by  a  simi- 
lar process. —  The  Methodist 

Cheerfulness  dwells  side  by  side  with  self- 
command,  and  self-command  is  essential  to 
simplicity. 

CHEAP  PLEASURES. 

Did  you  ever  study  the  cheapness  of  some 
pleasures?  asks  some  writer.  Do  you  know 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  a  multitude  happy? 
Such  trifles  as  a  penny,  a  word,  or  a  smile  do 
the  work.  There  are  two  or  three  boys  pass- 
ing along — give  them  each  a  chestnut,  and 
how  smiling  they  look!  they  will  not  be  cross 
for  some  time.  A  poor  widow  lives  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  is  the  mother  of  half  a 
dozen  children.  Send  them  a  half- peck  of 
sweet  apples,  and  they  will  all  be  happy.  A 
child  has  lost  his  arrow — the  world  to  him — 
and  he  mourns  sadly  ;  help  him  to  find  it,  or 
make  him  another,  and  how  quickly  will  the 
sunshine  play  over  the  sober  face!  A  boy 
has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  pile  up  a  load  of 
wood ;  assist  him  a  few  moments,  or  speak  a 
pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  forgets  his  toil, 
and  works  away  without  minding  it.  Your 
apprentice  has  broken  a  mug,  or  cut  the  vest 
too  large,  or  slightly  injured  a  piece  of  work. 
Say  "You  scoundrel,"  and  he  feels  miserable; 
but  remark,  "I  am  sorry,"  and  he  will  try  to 
do  better.  You  employ  a  man,  pay  him  cheer- 
fully, and  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and 
he  leaves  your  house  with  a  contented  heart, 
to  light  up  his  own  hearth  with  smiles  and 
gladness.  As  you  pass  along  the  street,  you 
meet  a  familiar  face;  say  "good  morning," 
as  though  you  felt  happy,  and  it  will  work 
admirably  in  the  heart  of  your  neighbor. 
Pleasure  is  cheap.  Who  will  not  bestow  it 
liberally  ?  If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine,  and 
flowers  all  about  us,  let  us  not  grasp  them 
with  a  miser's  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our 
hearts.  No ;  rather  let  us  take  them  and 
scatter  them  about  us,  in  the  cot  of  the  widow, 
among  the  group  of  children  in  the  crowded 
mart,  where  men  of  business  congregate,  in 
our  families,  and  everywhere.  We  can  make 
the  wretched  happy,  the  discontented  cheer- 
ful, the  afflicted  resigned,  at  an  exceedingly 
cheap  rate.  Who  will  refuse  to  do  it? — 
Western  Christain  Advocate. 


r; 


"  Is  not  life  useful  when  it  is  happy?"  asks 
the  egotist.  "  Is  it  not  sufficiently  happy 
when  it  is  useful  ?"  asks  the  good  man. 
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THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

In  1853  Lieutenant  Brooke  obtained  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  be- 
ween  Newfoundland  and  the  Azores,  at  a 
lepth  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet,  or  two 
miles,  by  the  help  of  his  sounding  apparatus. 
The  specimens  were  sent  for  examination  to 
Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  to  Bailey,  of  West 
Point,  and  those  able  microscopists  found  that 
phis  deep  sea  mud  was  entirely  composed  of 
the  skeletons  of  living  organisms,  the  greater 
proportions  of  those  being  just  like  the  Globi- 
^erine,  already  known  to  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  sim- 
ply in  the  interest  of  science,  but  Lieutenant 
Brooke's  method  of  sounding  acquired  a  high 
2ommereial  value  when  the  enterprise  of  lay- 
,ng  down  the  telegraphic  cable  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  under- 
taken :  for  it  became  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  know  not  only  the  depth  of  the 
sea  over  the  whole  line  along  which  the  cable 
was  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  guard  against  chances  of  cutting 
or  fraying  the  strands  of  that  costly  rope. 
The  Admiralty  consequently  ordered  Captain 
Dayman,  an  old  friend  and  shipmate  of  mine, 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
cable,  and  to  bring  back  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom. In  former  days  such  a  command  as 
this  might  have  sounded  very  much  like  one 
of  the  impossible  things  which  the  young 
prince  in  the  fairy  tales  is  ordered  to  do  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess. 
However,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1867,  my  friend  performed  the  task  assigned 
him  with  great  precision,  without,  so  far  as  I 
know,  having  met  with  any  reward  of  that 
kind.  The  specimens  of  Atlantic  mud  which 
pe  secured  were  sent  to  me  to  be  examined 
and  reported  upon. 

The  result  of  these  operations  is  that  we 
know  the  contour  and  nature  of  the  surface-soil 
covered  by  the  North  Atlantic  for  a  distance 
of  1700  miles  from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  we 
all  know  any  part  of  the  dry  land. 

It  is  a  prodigious  plain — one  of  the  widest 
and  most  even  plains  in  the  world.  If  the 
sea  were  drained  off,  you  might  drive  a  wagon 
all  the  way  from  Valentia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland. 
And,  except  upon  one  sharp  incline,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Valentia,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  even  necessary  to 
put  the  skid  on,  so  gentle  are  the  ascents  and 
descents  on  that  long  route.  From  Valentia 
the  road  would  lie  down-hill  for  about  300 
miles  to  the  point  at  which  the  bottom  is  now 
covered  by  1700  fathoms  of  the  sea-wain. 
Then  would  come  the  central  plain,  more  limn 
1000  miles  wide,  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face of  which  would  be  hardly  perceptible, 


though  the  depth  of  the  water  upon  it  varies 
from  10,000  to  15,000  feet ;  and  there  are 
places  in  which  Mount  Blanc  might  be  sunk 
without  showing  its  peak  above  water.  Be- 
yond this,  the  ascent  on  the  American  side 
commences,  and  gradually  leads  for  about 
300  miles  to  the  Newfoundland  shore. 

Almost  the  whole  bottom  of  this  central 
plain  (which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles 
in  a  north  and  south  direction)  is  covered  by 
a  fine  mud,  which,  when  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, dries  into  a  grayish  white  friable  sub- 
stance. You  can  write  with  this  on  a  black- 
board, if  you  are  so  inclined ;  and  to  the  eye 
it  is  quite  like  very  soft  grayish  chalk.  Ex- 
amined chemically,  it  proved  to  be  composed 
almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  if 
you  make  a  section  of  it  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  a  piece  of  chalk  was  made^and  view 
it  with  a  microscope,  it  presents  innumerable 
Globigerinoe  imbedded  in  the  granular  matrix. 
Thus  the  deep-sea  mud  is  substantially  chalk. 
— Prof.  Raxley. 


EA.RTHQUAKE-PE.OOF  BUILDINGS. 

The  recurrence  of  earthquake  shocks  in  Cali- 
fornia has  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  building  houses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
virtually  earthquake-proof.  A  San  Francis- 
co architect,  Mr.  Saeitzer,  has  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject  before  the  California  Institute 
of  Architecture,  in  which  he  contends  that 
flexible  materials  only  should  be  used  in 
building.    His  theory  is  as  follows  : 

"  By  distributing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
building  on  piers  of  stone,  brick  or  iron,  or 
on  wooden  piles— in  fact,  isolating  the  foun- 
dation in  such  a  manner  that  these  piers  or 
piles  form  part  of  the  foundation — and  by 
connecting  them  with  iron  beams  screw-bolt- 
ed together,  the  building  is  then  well  an- 
chored at  the  proper  place;  in  fact,  this  style 
of  foundation  will  form  a  girding  all  around 
the  building  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

"This  mode  of  construction  will  insure, 
first  of  all,  the  least  contact  with  earth  ;  S4  c- 
ondly,  concentration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
building  on  single  points  only  with  strong- 
anchorage;  thirdly,  more  elasticity  of  the 
foundation,  and  consequently  more  elasticity 
in  the  whole  mass  of  the  building;  fourthly, 
a  combination  of  heterogeneous  materials  in 
one  mass — an  amalgamation — one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  be  gained;  lifthiv,  this 
style  of  building  is  the  cheapest  of  all,  and  in 
most  cases  applies  to  our  wants  and  climate, 
and  to  the  desired  architect  oral  arrangements, 
and  is  applicable  to  any  material," 
*  *  *  14  The  ad  vantage  of  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  mass  on  piers  will  at  once  be 
visible.  A  pier  has  more  elasticity  than  a 
solid  wall,  and  if  placed  isolated,  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  about  eight  times  the  height  to  its 
base,  this  pier  would,  by  a  slight  movement 
of  the  earth,  lose  its  point  of  gravity  ;  but  by 
connecting  a  number  of  piers  horizontally, 
transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  whole  building  upon 
them,  they  become  restrained  in  their  natural 
action  till  the  whole  mass  of  the  building  be- 
gins to  move. 

"That  piers  will  facilitate  the  rapidity  or 
velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  whole  mass, 
nobody  will  deny ;  inasmuch  as  they  stand 
isolated,  are  comparatively  weaker  than  a 
solid  mass,  and  have  solely  to  depend  on 
themselves,  in  their  own  strength  and  nature, 
without  auy  assistance  from  a  connecting  wall. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
piers  should,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  have  to  support,  and  should  be 
placed  at  proper  distances  for  security." 

..."  To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  towers  of  San  Francisco  stood  so  well 
during  the  late  earthquakes,  with  hardly  any 
apparent  damage,  and  that  also  in  European 
cities  the  towers  have  also  been  less  injured  ; 
a  fact  which  proves,  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, that  the  flexibility  or  elasticity  of  a  mass 
is  a  necessity  for  safety.  A  tower  is  a  pier  of 
high  proportion,  and  forms  a  high  pendulum, 
and  naturally  swings  with  more  rapidity  than 
a  longer  mass,  and  hence  there  is  less  danger. 
The  tower  of  the  Doin  of  Erfurt,  at  present  a 
fortified  city  in  Prussia,  contains  the  largest 
bell  in  the  world  except  the  celebrated  bell  in 
Moscow.  This  bell  requires  twenty-four  men 
to  set  it  in  motion,  and  when  in  motion  has 
always  caused  an  oscillation  of  the  tower  va- 
rying from  four  to  five  feet  from  the  perpen- 
dicular line.  For  centuries  this  bell  has  been 
used,  and  the  tower  remains  as  perfect  as  ever. 
The  tower  is  built  of  cut  stone,  with  the  finest 
details  of  Gothic  architecture.  I  merely  give 
this  example  to  show  the  flexibility  even  of 
stone,  provided  the  proportions  are  right. 

"All  our  hotels  stood  well,  also  a  large 
number  of  stores  ;  in  fact  all  buildings  sup- 
ported on  piers  or  columns.  All  the  bodies 
of  churches  also  stood  well,  especially  where 
buttresses  were  introduced.  Each  buttress 
forms  a  pier,  and  has  consequently  more  elas- 
ticity, and  always  will  stand  well,  provided 
the  proportions  are  artistically  carried  out. 
Very  low  churches,  built  more  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  stable,  are  unsafe ;  in  fact,  all  build- 
ings one-story  high  and  of  considerable  extent 
are  liable  to  danger,  more  so  than  two  or 
three  story  buildings,  no  matter  of  what  ma- 
terials soever." — Evening  Bulletin. 

I  T  K  M  S  . 

Prime  Minister  Gladstone  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Limerick  Amnesty  Associa  ion,  that 


the  members  of  the  British  government  have  care- 
fully considered  all  memorials  for  the  release  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
presented,  and  have  unajaimou sly  decided  that  such 
relea-e  would  be  contrary  to  their  duty  as  guardians 
of  public  security  and  peace. 

The  Nickel  Coins  of  Jamaica,  just  struck,  repre- 
sented Queen  Victoria  as  of  her  actual  age,  and  not 
as  on  the  English,  as  a  very  young  girl. 

A  mint  is  about  being  established  by  the  Japan- 
ese government,  and  a  general  system  of  education 
under  foreign  teachers,  is  being  established  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire.  There  is  great 
suffering  among  the  poor  of  Yeddo,  who  are  out  of 
employment,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  very 
high  in  price. 

A  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  establishing  un- 
restricted liberty  of  religion  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
has  been  promulgated  in  these  islands,  and  was 
generally  well  received.  One  clause  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  prevented  from  holding  office 
under  the  government  by  reason  of  his  religious  be- 
lief. 

The  English  Channel. — A  proposition,  it  is  report- 
ed, is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  French 
Government  which  will  shorten  the  passage  across 
the  English  Channel  and  render  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  at  the  Starits  of  Dover  unnecessary. 
The  plan  is  to  build  a  breakwater,  so  as  to  create  a 
new  harbor,  between  Cape  Gris  Nez  and  the  village 
of  Andreselles,  which  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  It  is  asserted  that  neither  Calais  nor 
Boulogne  can  be  made  capable  of  affording  the  re- 
quired accommodation,  and  that  if  this  new  plan  be 
carried  out,  the  passage  will  not  occupy  over  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes. 

Light  would  travel  around  the  earth  seven  times 
in  a  second:  but  it  requires  14  years  to  reach  us 
from  the  bright  star  Sirius. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  760  millions  of  letters 
passed  through  the  United  States  mails,  40  millions 
more  than  during  any  previous  year,  and  an  aver- 
age of  20  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land. 

The  coal  mined  in  our  State  amounts  to  6,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  the  capital  employed  in  min- 
ing to  about  $40,000,000. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  calling  attention  to  a  Grand  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  the  city  of  Cordova,  on  April  17th,  1S70. 
On  the  same  day  will  be  celebrated  the  completion 
of  the  Central  Argentine  railway  between  Rosario 
and  Cordova,  whereby  the  two  cities  hertofore  sepa- 
rated by  five  days  of  fatiguing  stage  riding,  will  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours'  travel,  and 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  in  instantaneous  com- 
munication. Cordova  is  situated  450  miles  north- 
west of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
and  can  be  reached  by  steamer  to  Rosario,  225  miles 
distant,  and  from  the  latter  point,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  by  rail.  The  exhibitors  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  their  goods  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  four  great  markets  in  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay  and  Paraguav. 

Dry  Earth  has  recently  been  introduced'as  a  de- 
odorizer, and  the  result  of  the  new  process  is  re- 
ported to  be  perfectly  effective.  Among  other  illus- 
trations, it  is  stated  that  at  the  meat-preserving  es- 
tablishment, near  Melbourne,  Australia, where  thirty 
thousand  sheep  are  frequently  slaughtered  in  one 
day,  there  is  not  the  slightest  smell,  iu  consequence 
of  the  use  of  dry  er.rth  as  a  deodorizing  agent 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Report  of  the  Joint  Delegation  appointed  by 
the  Committees  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  respectively,  to  visit  the  In- 
dians under  the  care  of  Friends,  in  the 
Northern  Super  intend  ency,  State  of  Nebraska, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  months,  1869. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  Neio  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, respectivdy  : 

Dear  Friends. — Your  delegation,  con- 
sisting of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  Franklin  Haines,  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  John  H.  Dudley  and 
Joseph  Powell,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, met  in  Omaha  by  previous  arrangement, 
on  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  to  enter  upon 
the  important  duties  which  you  entrusted  to 
our  care,  and  we  are  now  about  to  endeavor 
to  report  our  proceedings,  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  at  the  Reservation  under  the  care 
of  our  Friends,  the  needs  of  the  Indians  and 
their  agents,  and  the  incidents  of  Indian 
character  and  life  which  we  witnessed,  so  as 
to  place  the  subject  before  you  as  nearly  as 
you  would  have  seen  it  had  you  been  present, 
as  lies  in  our  power. 

The  distance  from  Washington  city  to 
Omaha  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles/ and 
nearly  the  same  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  After  travelling  to  Western  Indiana 
the  country  is  all  open  prairie,  many  times 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  landscape 
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around,  which  would  include  a  distance  of 
from  six  to  ten  miles — the  timber  existing 
only  along  water  courses. 

The  prairies  are  very  fertile,  producing  large 
crops  when  cultivated,  and  where  unbroken, 
yielding  prairie  grass  in  abundance,  and  wild 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  variety, 
and  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  colors 
— frequently  reminding  us  on  witnessing  these 
bright,  delicate  structures  expanding  their 
petals  to  the  warm  sunshine  on  a  lonely 
prairie,  where  not  a  single  human  habitation 
was  to  be  seen,  of  Gray's  beautiful  and  appli- 
cable lines  : 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

On  arriving  safely  at  Omaha  at  the  lime 
fixed  upon  before  leaving  home,  and  receiv- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  from  Samuel  M.  Jan- 
ney,  the  superintendent,  our  hearts  were  ten- 
dered in  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, for  our  preservation  during  this  long 
and  arduous  journey,  rendered  particularly 
dangerous  at  this  time  by  the  unusual  amount 
of  rain  which  had  recently  fallen,  causing 
many  accidents  and  detentions  on  the  rail- 
roads in  that  vicinilv. 

An  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  the  Presi- 
dent having  selected  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  for  Indian  Superintendents  ana 
Agents1,  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Baltimore  American,  it  was  thought  best  to 
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have  published  in  the  Omaha  daily  papers, 
which  was  done. 

A  meeting  for  publie  worship  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  First-day,  the  18th,  for  the 
citizens  of  Omaha,  which  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, giving  evidence  of  being  favored 
with  the  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church. 

On  the  19th  we  went  out  to  Columbus,  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  ninety- 
two  miles,  where  Jacob  M.  Troth,  agent  of 
the  Pawnees,  met  us  to  take  us  to  the  Pawnee 
Agency,  twenty-three  miles  further,  by  pri- 
vate conveyance.  We  were  gratified  to  hud 
at  this  agency  a  brick  building  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long  by  forty-six  wide,  for  an 
industrial  school,  with  basement,  in  which 
are  located  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  store 
room,  laundry,  etc.,  etc.,  quite  reminding  us 
of  West-town.  Jacob  M.  Troth  and  family, 
and  also  Samuel  B.  Walton  and  family,  were 
residing  at  the  institution,  temporarily,  to 
give  attention  to  the  concern  while  the  teach- 
ers take  their  vacation,  there  being  some 
sixty  Indian  children  in  the  establishment  at 
present,  learning  to  work. 

The  building  is  considerably  out  of  order, 
but  with  the  necessary  repairs  being  made,  as 
no  doubt  they  soon  will  be,  it  will  prove,  in 
our  judgment,  a  most  efficient  aid  in  the 
civilization  and  enlightenment  of  these  peo- 
ple; and  the  delegation  were  united  in  judg- 
ment, which  their  subsequent  experience  on 
the  different  Reservations  fully  confirmed, 
that  this  is  the  proper  kind  of  school  for  the 
Indians,  where,  besides  being  taught  the  use- 
ful branches  of  school  learning,  they  will  be 
instructed  in  the  different  operations  of  farm- 
ing, carpenter  work,  black-smithing,  attend- 
ing a  saw  mill,  and  grain  mill,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
the  girls,  the  various  duties  in  household 
economy — including  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine — all  under  the  care  of  suitable,  judi- 
cious instructors,  with  hearts  alive  to  the  in- 
terests and  elevation  of  the  greatly  depressed 
Red  Race — and  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  schools  should  be  established  on  every 
reservation,  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
of  sufficient  age  to  attend  them. 

Many  Indians  came  to  see  us,  and  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  "  much  gratified  to  see  so 
many  grandfathers  with  us."  They  were  all 
hungry,  and  made  us  understand  directly 
that  they  wanted  something  to  eat.  One  In- 
dian made  us  understand  that  he  wanted  a 
shirt  and  clean  blanket,  which  was  evidently 
the  case.  Poor  things  !  we  did  pity  them 
with  our  whole  hearts,  and  felt  determined  to 
try  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things.  They 
have  a  most  fertile  reservation,  thirty  miles 
long  and  fifteen  wide,  containing  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  acres,  to  a  popu- 


lation of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and] 
thirty-one  to  which  they  have  now  dwindled  j 
or  over  one  hundred  acres  for  every  man.l 
woman  and  child  ;  and  it  can  ar.d  must  be! 
made  to  afford  them  plenty  to  eat  and  wear, 
and  provide  them  with  comfortable  homes. 
They  are  a  noble  looking  people,  but  they 
cannot  continue  to  exist  in  their  present  con- 
dition.   They  are  fast  dwindling  away!  In' 
1830,  when  Oliver  Ellsworth  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Pawnees,  there  were  twelve  thous- 
and ;  in  1847,  six  thousand  !    Now,  in  1869,, 
there  are  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one! !   The  present  location  of  the 
Pawnees  includes  the  land  formerly  occupied! 
and  considerably  improved  by  the  Mormons,, 
previous  to  their  going  to  Salt  Lake,  whither 
they  went  from  this  place.     The  Indians 
would  not  use  the  Mormon  buildings,  but: 
gladly  continued  the  cultivation  of  the  land  I 
they  had  broken  up  with  their  strong  teams. 
The  squaws  have  afield  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred acres  of  corn,  in  contiguous  patches,  cul-  • 
tivated  by  them  entirely,  with  hoes,  their 
hands,  and  a  kind  of  scoop-tool  made  out  of  i 
buffalo  horn.    It  is  of  a  kind  called  squaw 
corn  or  Pawnee  corn,  with  a  dark  bluish 
grain.    The  corn  w?as  perfectly  clean,  scarce- 
ly a  weed  or  spear  of  grass  to  be  seen  any- 
where, with  eight  to  ten  stalks  in  a  hill, 
which  is  really  what  its  name  implies,  being 
a  pile  of  earth  some  six  to  ten  inches  high 
around  the  stalks,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.    The  growth  of  the  corn  was  most 
vigorous,  the  ground  being  very  rich.    It  is 
said  they  raise  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

From  the  corn  field  we  went  to  the  top  of 
the  north  bluff  border  of  the  valley,  and  had 
a  fine  and  extended  view  of  the  prairie,  the1 
beautiful  valley  some  ten  miles  wide  below 
us,  with  the  winding  "  Loup,"  like  a  silver 
ribbon,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  the  South  Platte  visible, 
lying  in  the  sunshine  in  the  remotest  dis- 
tance ;  the  shadows  of  clouds  floating  over 
the  wide  valley,  the  fields  ot  wheat  and  corn 
dotted  over  the  landscape,  giving  different 
shades  like  Mosaic  work;  hundreds  of  Indian 
ponies  grazing  on  the  slopes,  and  after  a 
while  some  dozen  Indians  mounting  an  equal 
number  of  ponies,  gave  us  the  finest  specimen 
of  a  horse  race  (not  so  regarded  by  them,  but 
as  only  a  ride)  we  had  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  as  if  they  said,  "  best  fellow  beats,"  and 
started  off  to  test  it.  It  was  very  inspiriting, 
and  we  were  pleased  to  see  them  have  so 
much  apparent  enjoyment.  The  Indians  select 
the  most  elevated  ranges  for  their  rides,  and, 
as  seen  moving  along  the  horizon  in  relief  on 
the  evening  sky,  an  Indian  at  full  speed  on 
his  little  pony,  with   its   head   and  nose 
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Stretcher)  out,  the  Indian  leaning  forward  till 
his  head  is  nearly  over  that  of  the  pony, 
both  seeming  to  be  striving  to  get  on  faster 
by  these  means,  the  Indian's  blanket  stream- 
ing in  the  air  far  behind,  and  the  pony's  long 
tail  streaming  after  it,  leaves  an  impression 
on  the  beholder  not  soon  to  be  erased.  But, 
poor  things,  hungry  and  destitute  as  they  are, 
we  did  sincerely  wish  they  could  be  employed 
in  a  way  which  would  produce  a  supply  to 
their  needs.  After  tea  we  rode  over  to  the 
two  Indian  villages,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  four  bands  of  the  Pawnees  reside, 
except  about  two  hundred  warriors,  who  are 
now  out  in  the  army  on  duty  under  the  gene- 
ral Government.  The  villages  are  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  and  agency, 
and  about  a  mile  apart,  on  a  high,  dry  piece 
of  land.  We  never  saw,  nor  could  have  im- 
agined, such  a  sight  as  these  villages  pre- 
sented. The  Indians  all  flocked  out  of  their 
lodges  to  see  us,  some  dressed  in  blankets, 
bright,  blue  and  red,  some  in  buffalo  skins, 
and  the  children,  who  are  very  numerous, 
in  "  nature's  broad  cloth,"  all  the  males 
under  twelve  years  old  having  nothing  what- 
ever on.  As  we  were  going,  we  met  the  head 
chief,  "  Big  Eagle,"  of  the  Loup  band,  who 
occupy  one  village,  and  his  "  Queen,"  with 
his  bright  tomahawk,  fine  blanket,  and  other 
accoutrements  indicative  of  his  dignity,  and 
they  got  in  our  wagon  and  rode  back  to  the 
village  with  us.  He  took  us  to  their  " lodge" 
and  introduced  us  to  his  four  wives,  all  sis- 
ters, his  queen  being  the  eldest. 

We  will  endeavor  to  describe  an  Indian 
**  mud  lodge."  A  lodge  is  to  contain  from 
five  to  ten  families,  or  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  persons,  sometimes  we  were  told  even  a 
greater  number.  It  is,  in  general  appearance, 
like  a  magnified  "  heap  of  buried  potatoes," 
and  is  made  by  placing  poles  some  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  with  the  lower  ends  in  a  circle, 
some  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tops  com- 
ing near  together,  say  leaving  an  opening 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  vertex, 
and  all  kept  in  place  by  wattling  with  small 
branches  of  trees ;  this  wattling  extending 
down  to  near  the  ground.  Upon  these  poles 
is  thrown  some  prairie  grass,  and  then  a 
thick  coating  of  earth.  The  "door-way"  con- 
sists of  an  avenue  or  hall,  some  six  feet  high, 
and  the  same  width,  and  the  one  we  measured 
extended  twenty-four  feet  from  the  great  area 
within.  A  fire  is  kept  constantly  burning  in 
the  centre  of  the  lodge,  where  a  depression  of 
about  one  foot  in  depth  and  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter is  made  in  the  earth  floor,  and  the 
smoke  rises  through  the  opening  at  the  top, 
except  what  gets  flared  out  into  the  apart- 
ment, which  sometimes  seemed  a  goodly  pro- 
portion.   All  around  the  circular  inside  area, 


adjacent  to  the  poles,  are  sleeping  places,  like 
the  berths  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  wide  enough 
to  hold  two  to  four  or  five  persons  side  by 
side,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  such  berths  in  a 
lodge.  In  front  of  each  berth  is  a  kind  of 
bench,  used  as  a  "  stow  away"  place  for 
blankets,  skins  and  extra  clothing  of  the  fami- 
ly occupying  the  berth,  and  under  this  bench 
the  remainder  of  the  family's  goods  seemed 
to  be  put  away.  The  inside  of  one  of  these 
lodges  was  an  object  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  The  long  inclined  poles, 
constituting  the  original  frame  work,  afford- 
ing places  for  suspending  and  securing  toma- 
hawks, pipes,  bears  claws,  elks  horns,  wolfs 
ears,  and  every  imaginable  acquisition  of  In- 
dian value,  and  we  much  wished  we  could 
bring  a  photograph  of  it  for  our  friends  at 
home. 

The  centre  area  around  the  fire"  is  thus  left 
entirely  clear.  No  light  or  air  is  admitted 
into  the  lodge,  except  from  the  distant  door- 
way, and  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  lodge 
through  which  the  smoke  passes.  Blankets 
and  skins  are  sometimes  laid  on  the  earth 
floor  around  the  fire,  to  sit  or  recline  on.  One 
of  these  lodges,  as  before  remarked,  accom- 
j  modates  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  people — 
from  five  to  ten  familes — often,  perhaps  gene- 
rally, those  of  relatives — as  a  grand-father, 
his  children  and  grand-children.  A  vessel 
remains  continually  suspended  over  the  fire 
in  which  are  cooked  provisions  for  the  family, 
as  beef,  pork,  potatoes,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
The  bread  is  made  up  in  wooden  trays  manu- 
factured by  the  Indians,  and  placed  in  a 
thinish  cake  on  a  smooth  board.  A  hot  stone, 
several  of  which  are  continually  in  and 
around  the  fire,  is  then  pulled  out  a  conve- 
nient distance,  and  the  board  containing  the 
bread  is  leaned  against  it,  and  the  bread 
thus  exposed  to  the  fire  to  bake. 

The  Indians  regard  it  unnatural  that  a 
whole  family  should  be  hungry  at  once;  they 
cannot  understand  it,  and  they  never  set  a 
table,  as  is  customary  with  the  whites,  but 
each  one  when  hungry  helps  himself  or  her- 
self from  "  the  pot  and  board." 

All  the  lodges  at  the  Pawnee  Reservation, 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
and  they  are  externally  in  no  way  different  in 
appearance.  They  are  quite  close  together — 
indeed  crowded.  Then  these  Indian*  have 
about  one  thousand  ponies,  which  graze  on 
the  prairie  in  the  day  time  when  not  in  use, 
but  at  night,  for  fear  the  Sioux  will  steai 
them,  they  are  all  put  in  corrals,  built  of  U|i 
right  sticks  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  wat- 
tled together,  one  corral  belonging  to  each 
lodge,  and  close  to  it  as  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  manure  piled  up,  or  thrown 
out  anywhere.    This,  with  the  black  mud, 
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green  water  pools,  and  general  filth,  without 
a  particle  of  grass,  or  anything  upon  which 
the  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure,  presented 
such  a  picture  as  caused  our  hearts  to  ache 
for  our  poor  red  brethren  and  sisters  !  The 
condition  of  things  was  rendered  worse  than 
usual  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  from  the  al- 
most unprecedented  amount  of  rain  which 
had  fallen  this  season.  And  they  still  re- 
main in  this  condition,  after  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  expended  by  Gov- 
ernment for  their  improvement,  and  with  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  acres 
of  rich  land,  of  the  very  best  quality  which 
they  own  ! !  There  can  and  must  be  an  im- 
provement in  their  condition.  They  are  capa- 
ble and  desirous  of  receiving  it,  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  make  it,  and  those  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  who  are  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  interesting  engagement  of  endeavoring  to 
elevate  and  improve  them. 

Besides  the  lodges  above  described,  are 
their  "  skin  lodges,"  used  when  on  a  hunt  or 
the  war-path,  adapted  for  several  families 
together ;  the  "  Tepee,"  which  is  a  lodge  for  a 
single  family,  and  their  "summer  tent"  of 
canvas,  much  like  that  used  by  soldiers  in 
camp. 

On  some  of  the  reservations  they  substitute 
bark  of  the  elm  or  cotton  wood  tree,  for  the 
poles  and  earth  roof,  but  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  lodge  is  entirely  similar  to 
that  of  the  mud  lodges.  We  found  more 
neatness  and  comfort,  too,  on  all  the  other 
reservations  than  on  that  of  the  Pawnees,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  living  in  frame  or  log 
houses,  scattered  over  their  reservations. 

In  front,  or  sometimes  inside  of  their  vil- 
lage lodge,  is  a  "  cache,"  or  an  opening  dug 
into  the  ground,  jug  shaped,  large  enough  at 
its  mouth  for  a  man  to  enter,  and  then  a 
large  excavation  made  below,  with  a  cover  of 
sod  prepared  to  fit  nicely,  so  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  see  where  it  is.  In  this 
place  they  stow  away  any  extra  food,  blankets, 
buffalo  skins,  etc.,  etc.,  they  may  have,  to  be 
used  when  needed. 

The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  hundreds 
of  Indians,  with  their  bright  red  blankets, 
could  be  seen  wandering  or  riding  over  the 
broad  prairie  in  all  directions,  giving  a  life 
and  picturesqueness  to  the  scene,  and  awaken- 
ing much  thought,  which  tvould  be  tinctured 
with  sadness!  AVhat  is  to  be  the  result? 
How  can  we  get  hold  of  them,  so  as  to  give 
beneficial  direction  to  their  wanderings,  and 
present  some  attractive  and  elevated  object 
before  them  to  aspire  after  ? 

PAWNEES. 

When  we  visited  the  lodge  of  "Big  Peter," 
the  principal  chief  of  the  four  bands  of  the 
Pawnees,  he  walked  up  to  us  with  great  dig- 


nity, and  shook  hands,  which  we  were  told 
was  a  signal  that  he  desired  to  speak  to  us, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do.  The  purport  of 
his  remarks  was,  that  "  his  people  wanted  to 
go  on  their  hunt.  The  buffalo  are  now  only 
about  fifty  miles  from  here  on  the  plains.  If 
we  go  now,  the  corn,  beans  and  peas  will  all 
be  ripe  when  we  come  back.  If  we  remain 
here,  they  will  never  ripen  ;  all  will  be  eaten 
up  while  little,  before  they  ripen.  We  want 
to  go  on  the  hunt,  so  as  to  get  some  buffalo 
meat,  and  have  the  corn,  etc.,  ripe  when  we 
return." 

We  explained  to  him  the  reason  of  the 
order  of  Gen.  Augur  prohibiting  them  from 
going — it  was  for  the  security  of  their  people, 
there  being  such  an  unsettlement  among  the 
Indians  on  the  plains  at  this  time,  that  the 
United  States  troops  could  not  know  the 
friendly  from  the  hostile  Indians  there,  and 
the  order  to  the  troops  is,  to  kill  all  the  In- 
dians they  meet  with,  it  being  presumed  that 
the  friendly  Indians  are  all  on  the  reserva- 
tions. We  told  him,  also,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  sent  orders  to  Superintendent  Jan- 
ney  to  supply  the  Indians  with  cattle  for  twro 
months.  He  looked  more  placid  after  this 
assurance. 

We  held  a  council  by  appointment  the 
next  morning,  with  the  chiefs  and  braves.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  occasion.  Some  of  the 
fiercest  countenances  we  ever  beheld  were 
there,  with  guns,  tomahawks  and  pipes.  The 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  General 
Augur's  order  was  renewed,  and  Peter  be- 
came passionately  eloquent  upon  the  subject, 
so  that  we  feared  the  peaceful  object  of  our 
council  would  be  frustrated.  We  endeavored 
to  pacify  them,  as  before,  on  the  ground  that 
Gen.  Augur's  order  was  given  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  that  cattle  would  be  furnished  them 
by  Government  instead  of  buffalo,  and  the 
council  terminated  with  the  best  of  feeling. 
We  were  impressed,  however,  with  the  belief 
that  Gen.  Augur's  order  was  a  mistake,  and 
we  resolved,  on  our  return  to  Omaha,  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  him  to  rescind  it. 

The  farm  at  the  Pawnee  agency  is  doing 
well.  There  are  six  or  eight  fine  horses,  a 
good  reaper,  and  supply  of  farming  imple- 
ments. They  have  forty  acres  each,  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  which  look  remarkably  well. 

Word  came  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ningthat  a  drove  of  cattle,  in  crossing  a  river 

to  >  '  o 

twenty-three  miles  north  of  the  reservation, 
had  thirty-two  of  their  number  drowned  and 
that  the  Indians  could  have  them.  The  agent 
sent  immediate  word  to  the  Indians,  and  it 
being  moonlight,  they  started  at  once,  and 
such  a  clattering  of  ponies'  feet  as  there  was 
by  our  lodgings,  which  they  had  to  pass,  it 
was  animating  to  hear.    About  eight  o'clock 
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the  next  morning  they  returned  with  the  meat 
on  their  ponies,  quite  bright  and  cheerful, 
though  having  been  at  work  and  traveling 
all  night,  and  much  gratified  with  their  suc- 
cess, it  being  a  great  "wind-fall"  to  them  just 
at  this  time. 

In  the  afternoon  we  held  a  religious  meet- 
ing, at  which  were  all  the  Indian  school  chil- 
dren, near  sixty  in  number — boys  and  girls 
— the  families  of  the  agent  and  employees, 
etc.  of  the  agency,  and  a  number  of  neighbors. 
The  meeting  was  very  orderly  and  solemn, 
and  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

In  the  evening  word  came  that  General 
Augur  had  rescinded  his  order,  and  that  the 
Indians  might  now  go  on  their  hunt,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  us,  and  joy  to  the  In- 
dians. They  were  summoned  to  council  the 
next  morning,  which  they  promptly  obeyed. 
The  agent  asked  them  how  soon  they  would 
wish  to  set  out,  and  what  they  desired  him 
to  furnish  to  them.  After  consulting  among 
themselves  they  said  the  waters  were  now  so 
high  they  would  "  take  four  sleeps  before 
they  went,"  and  they  "  wanted  two  hundred 
and  forty  sacks  of  flour;"  a  sack  containing 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  agent  told  them 
the  quantity  of  flour  they  asked  for  should 
be  furnished  them  within  the  four  days — that 
by  direction  of  Gen.  Augur  they  must  take 
with  them  an  interpreter,  and  the  chief  of 
each  band  must  take  a  United  States  flag, 
and  exhibit  it  whenever  they  see  any  soldiers, 
for  their  security,  and  that  they  must  con- 
duct themselves  well,  and  bring  no  trouble  on 
him  or  themselves.  Big  Eagle  assured  the 
agent  that  his  people  should  make  no  trouble. 
Three  chiefs  then  addressed  us,  expressing 
much  gratification  at  the  permission  granted 
them  to  go  hunting,  thanking  us  for  our  visit, 
expressing  gratitude  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
putting  it  into  our  hearts  to  come  so  great  a 
distance  to  see  them,  and  a  desire  that  we 
might  be  protected  to  reach  our  homes  in 
safety. 

This  belief  and  trust  in  the  "Great  Spirit," 
and  His  protecting  care,  we  found  to  be  a 
fundamental  element  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  all  the  tribes  we  had  intercourse  with, 
which  we  regard  as  an  interesting  fact. 

Then,  after  shaking  hands  with  each  one 
present,  some  forty  in  number,  to  bid  fare- 
well, we  separated,  all  in  fine  good  humor, 
which  was  a  pleasant  termination  of  our  visit 
to  the  Pawnees,  and  an  occasion  of  interest  to 
be  long  remembered. 

We  gave  Jacob  M.  Troth  such  advice  upon 
the  different  points  to  which  he  invited  our 
attention  as  we  thought  suitable,  and  did  all 
in  our  power  to  encourage  and  assist  him. 
The  Indians  evidently  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  their  agent,  and  we  were  all  much 


pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  business  with  them  and  at  the 
agency  throughout.  He  appears  to  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  if  only  his 
health  will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up 
in  his  very  heavy  and  responsible  duties. 

After  finishing  all  that  seemed  required  at 
the  Pawnee  Agency,  we  returned  to  Omaha, 
and  on  Seventh-day  the  twenty-fourth,  Super- 
intendent Janney  accompanying  us,  we  set 
out  for  the  great  Nemaha  Agency.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Nebraska  is  entirely  be- 
yond the  great  system  of  railroads,  which 
renders  it  so  easy  to  get  from  place  to  place 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  there 
being  no  railroad  in  the  State,  except  the 
Union  Pacific,  on  which  we  went  part  way  to 
the  Pawnees,  to  aid  us  in  getting  to  any  of 
the  reservations.  We  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  to  Council  Bluffs,  which  we  had  passed 
in  g^ing  to  Omaha.'  It  was  here  the  great 
council  was  held  with  the  Otoes,  Missourias 
and  other  Indians,  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  on 
the  3d  of  Eighth  month,  1804,  who  gave  it 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  the  name  of 
Council  Bluff.  It  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  while  its  younger  sister, 
Omaha,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri 
river,  has  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand. 
From  Council  Bluffs  we  went  south  on  the 
St.  Joseph  Railroad,  one  hundred  and  three 
miles  to  Forest  City,  Missouri,  within  twenty- 
nine  miles  of  St.  Joseph.  At  Forest  City  we 
procured  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  White 
Cloud,  in  Kansas,  crossing  the  Missouri  river 
again  in  a  steamboat,  and  thence  to  the 
Great  Nemaha  Agency,  where  we  were  kind- 
ly received  by  the  agents,  Thomas  and  Mary 
B.  Lightfoot  and  their  daughter  Sarah. 


"  Good  manners  are  the  blossom  of  a  plant 
Of  which  the  roots  are  truth,  love,  purity, 
And  last,  not  least,  an  even-balaneed  wisdom. 
Let  the  roots  flourish,  and  the  flower  will  bloom 
In  its  own  shape  and  color ;  not  the  same 
In  every  plant,  but  always  beautiful ; 
The  very  soul  breathed  outward  to  the  sense, — 
But  manners  thrust  upon  us  from  without 
Are  like  the  tinsel  flowers  they  make  in  France. 
All  of  one  hue  and  pattern,  lifeless,  scentless, 
Bearing  no  seed  within  their  painted  cups, 
Aud  ending  with  themselves." 


"We  want  in  you,"  says  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton, "Christianity  that  is  Christian  across 
counters,  over  dinner  tables,  behind  the  neigh- 
bor's back  as  to  his  face.  We  want  in  you  a 
Christianity  that  we  can  find  in  the  temper- 
ance of  the  meal,  in  moderation  of  dress,  in 
respect  for  authority,  in  amiability  at  home, 
in  veracity  and  simplicity  in  mixed  society. 
Rowland  Hill  used  to  say  he  would  give  very 
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little  for  the  religion  of  a  man  whose  very  dog 
and  eat  were  not  the  better  for  his  religion. 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL. 

lust  mo.  21,  1754. 
I  received  about  twelve  days  ago  an  anony- 
mous letter,  requesting  my  return  thereto, 
agreeable  to  the  superscription  I  intend  to  fix 
upon  this.  ' 

The  author  is  personally  a  stranger  to  me; 
but  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  situation  de- 
scribed, and  T  have  deeply  waited  lor  instruc- 
tion and  ability  to  direct,  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  Truth,  and  the  sympathy  I  feel  on 
my  mind  with  the  distressed.  Expect  not 
from  me  an  elaborate  disquisition  into  specu- 
lative points ;  for  this  I  know,  from  experi- 
ence, that  part  must  die  which  longs  to  com- 
prehend more  truths,  while  the  former,  dis- 
coveries are  yet  disobeyed.  The  first  princi- 
ples of  religion,  as  I  have  found,  are  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  weakness  and  Almighty 
sufficiency  to  supply  all  defects.  Whoever 
builds  on  another  foundation  will  be  finally 
disappointed. 

Thy  letter  manifests  a  sense  of  want;  and 
as  thou  attends  to  that  sense,  that  which  gives 
it  will  in  due  time  supply  it ;  for  the  Lord  our 
God  hears  his  own.  The  state  of  leprous 
Naaman  has  been  strongly  before  me  on  thy 
account.  He  was  disquieted  under  his  malady, 
and  sought  relief ;  but  he  had  liked  to  have 
missed  it,  by  contemning  the  means  ;  his  pride 
was  piqued  that  the  Prophet  came  not  out  to 
work  an  immediate  cure  with  some  visible 
demonstration  of  power;  so  that  stooping  to 
the  simple  means  of  bathing  in  Jordan  was 
very  mortifying  to  him.  He  remembered 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  and 
was  willing  to  believe  they  were  of  equal 
virtue.  But,  know  this  assuredly,  there  is  no 
river  capable  of  cleansing  the  soul  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  under  the  throne  of  God  ; 
no  stream  flowing  from  speculation,  or  any 
natural  powers,  can  wash  out  the  stain  and 
bring  peace  to  the  soul.  Deeply  and  submis- 
sively abide  with  that  sacred  Minister  of  the 
new  covenant ;  if  thou  art  weak,  He  is  strong ; 
and  sure  I  am  the  God  of  all  strength  and 
truth  will  not  leave  thee  destitute.  Be  content 
to  be  a  child,  or  thou  wilt  be  a  monster  ;  let 
his  day  come  upon  that  which  is  lofty,  and 
the  cross  be  taken  up  to  hurtful  things,  and 
in  His  light  thou  wilt  see  more  light;  and, 
until  thou  hast  been  fed  from  on  high  with 
milk  fit  for  a  babe,  stronger  meat  or  higher 
discoveries  would  not  be  good  nourishment, 
but  create  disorders  for  want  of  digestion. 

My  soul  fervently  desires  thy  help;  but  re- 
member, with  holy  trembling,  the  way  to 
Heaven  lies  through  the  gates  of  Death.  The 
Lord  of  all  mercy  and  strength  renew  effectu-  I 


ally  His  visitation  to  thy  soul,  and  build  thee 
upon  the  sure  foundation  that  can  never  be 
shaken.     I  am  thy  true  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  8.  F. 
 .  .  

■For  Friends'  Xntelligpjjfier. 

FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

The  necessi  y  of  early  Congressional  appropriations 
to  pay  to  the  Indians  the  annuities  and  other  dues 
promised  to  them  by  the  Government. 

The  sentiment  has  been  frequently  expressed 
that  Friends  who  have  assumed  the  position 
of  Indian  Agents  are  occupying  very  respon- 
sible stations,  and  the  desire  is  often  indicated 
that  they  may  so  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office,  that  the  Society  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers will  not  suffer  in  reputation  for  want  of 
their  ability  or  fidelity. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
some  of  us  who  remain  at  home,  making  little 
or  no  personal  sacrifice,  have  not  also  import- 
ant duties  to  perform  ?  Many  appear  to  have 
the  idea  that  if  the  superintendent  and  agents 
perform  their  respective  duties  with  ability 
and  fidelity,  that  every  desirable  result  will 
be  necessarily  accomplished.  Those,  however, 
who  entertain  this — may  I  not  say — superficial 
view,  I  invite  to  a  consideration  of  the  expo- 
sitions contained  in  this  article. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Indian  difficulties  in  the  far  West, 
need  not  be  informed  that  the  incompetency 
'of  superintendents  and  agents  has  not  been  the 
sole  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, nor  of  the  hostile  complications  existing 
between  them  and  the  whites,  including  the 
General  Government.  The  complaints  of 
malfeasance  of  contractors  and  agents  have 
mostly  ceased  during  a  year  past ;  still  suffer- 
ing, and  consequently  dissatisfaction,  exists 
among  some  tribes,  arising  from  the  refusal 
or  omission  of  Government  to  pay  them  their 
stipulated  annuities. 

Not  many  mont' s  ago  an  Indian  delegation 
visited  Washington,  and,  as  narrated  in  the 
report,  complained  that  a  large  part  of  their 
tribe  were  so  destitute  of  clothing  as  to  be  at 
times  in  a  condition  of  intense  suffering,  es- 
pecially during  the  winter  season.  These  In- 
dians were  probably  among  the  class  who,  by 
the  mediation  of  Government,  had  relin- 
quished the  chase,  or  partially  so,  and  had 
ceded  their  land,  and,  for  compensation,  had 
accepted  promised  annuities.  This  is  hard, 
but  it  is  doubtless  paralleled  by  many  other 
instances. 

Vincent  Collyer,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
dian Peace  Commission,  New  York,  writing 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  about  the  1st  of  3d 
month  last,  says  "  the  Osage  Indians,  3500  in 
number,  w7ere  starving  to  death  on  their  reser- 
vation, last  winter,  when  Gen.  Sheridan  issued 
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rations  to  them.  The  first  six  beeves  that 
were  slaughtered  they  ate  raw,  entrails  and 
all,  in  about  an  hour." 

At  a  reported  interview  between  our  friend 
Samuel  M.  Janney  and  the  chiefs  of  a  tribe 
under  his  superintendency,  a  similar  com- 
plaint was  made  against  the  Government  of 
non  compliance  with  its  treaty  stipulations  in 
regard  to  promised  annuities.  All  our  friend 
could  say  in  response  was  that  he  would  do 
what  was  in  his  power  towards  having  their 
grievances  redressed. 

This  brings  me  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
to  which  I  desire  particular  attention.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  other  tribes  in  the  same  su- 
perintendency are  in  a  similar  condition.  The 
question  therefore  presents,  is  it  reasonably  to 
;  be  expected  that  our  Friends  will  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  perform  their  official  duties, 
and  preserve  harmonious  relations  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  while  these  In- 
dians may  be  suffering  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  the  faithlessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Although  we  may  view  our  Friends  as  la- 
boring in  a  benevolent  cause,  and  in  part 
from  a  religious  concern,  rather  than  merely 
by  the  appointment  of  Government,  still,  if 
the  Indians  are  dissatisfied  from  the  cause 
alluded  to,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
regard  the  agents  in  any  other  capacity  than 
as  the  recognized  officers  of  the  Government 
which  appointed  them,  and  therefore  either 
directly  or  indirectly  implicated  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  wrong  under  which  they  may 
be  suffering. 

This  view  invests  the  subject  with  a  grave 
aspect,  and  revives  the  query  previously  made, 
whether  we  who  remain  at  home,  making  but 
little  or  no  personal  sacrifice,  have  not  duties 
to  perform,  in  the  line  of  influencing  Congress 
to  make,  at  an  early  period,  appropriations 
to  fulfil  our  treaty  stipulations,  and  pay  to 
such  dissatisfied  Indians,  if  such  there  are,  the 
annuities  which  our  Government  has  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  them. 

The  history  of  the  benevolent  concerns  of 
Friends,  both  in  their  individual  and  Society 
capacities,  reveal  that,  however  valuable  me- 
morials may  be  in  influencing  the  general 
sentiment  of  legislative  bodies,  still,  in  order 
to  arouse  that  favorable  sentiment  into  legis- 
lative action,  personal  interviews  with  mem- 
bers and  Government  officials  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary. 

Probably  live  hundred  or  a  thousand  bills 
are  annually  presented  to  Congress  for  enact- 
ment, and  in  the  passage  of  most,  of  these, 
many  persons  are  pecuniarily  and  deeply  in- 
terested, who  not,  only  spend  liuieh  time  at 
the  seal  of  government,  bill,  in  addition  to 
their  own  personal  importunities,  endeavor  lo 


obtain  the  active  aid  of  some  member  whose 
especial  interest  it  is  to  see  that  the  bill  is  not 
neglected  nor  thrust  aside  by  opposing  inter- 
ests, nor  unnecessarily  postponed.  But  alas 
for  the  poor  Indians,  if  on  their  behalf  none 
are  present  to  intercede. ! 

I  am  aware  that  the  presence  of  Friends  at 
the  seat  of  government,  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated, implies  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  and  the  sacrifice  of  much  personal  ease  ; 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  any  whose  feel- 
ings may  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  I  may 
remark  that  the  benevolent  enterprises  in 
which  Friends  have  been  concerned  during 
nearly  a  century,  which  have  culminated  in 
legislative  action,  have  been  promoted  and 
effectuated  mainly  through  the  personal 
agency  of  Friends  at  the  seats  of  government. 

This  was  manifestly  the  case,  when  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  through  the  per- 
sonal interposition  of  Elisha  Tyson,  of  Balti- 
more, and  after  years  of  labor  bestowed  by 
him,  repealed  the  law  which  prohibited  eman- 
cipation by  will.  Also  in  the  instance  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  John  Barrow,  and  a  few 
other  Friends,  some  of  whom  spent  six  weeks 
at  the  seat  of  government,  enacted  the  law 
for  the  gradual,  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
State  ;  and  as  was  evidenced  also  when  J.  Pem- 
berton  and  some  other  Philadelphia  Friends 
labored  (though  unavailingly)  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Convention,  then  in  ses- 
sion in  New  York,  to  have  excluded  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  the  pro  slavery  article, 
the  retention  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
unmeasured  woes  to  this  country. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  to  show  the 
necessity,  not  only  in  point  of  equity,  but 
also  of  expediency,  that  Congress  early  make 
appropriations  to  fulfil  its  promises  to  the 
Indians;  and  in  order  to  hasten  these  ap- 
propriations, some  concerned  and  competent 
"Friends"  should  bestow  personal  and  perse- 
vering attention  at  the  seat  of  government. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  upon  timely  appli- 
cation to  the  President,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject  in  Ins  An- 
nual Message.  The  rendering  of  such  assist- 
ance, on  his  part,  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  influence  of"  Friends"  in  their  interviews 
with  members  of  Congress  and  Government 
officials. 

Gideon  Frost. 
Grecnvalc,  L.  I.,  11th  mo.,  L869. 

■  <■»  ■  

THE  true  Christian  is  like  the  living  spring 
which  is  not  impoverished  by  sending  forth 
ils  grateful  waters,  lie  is  not  afraid  to  freely 
bestow  of  that  which  he  has  freely  received, 
and  the  more  lie  gives,  the  more  abundantly 
does  God  supply  him  ;  but  there  are  too  many 
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like  stagnant  pools,  withholding  that  which 
tends  to  poverty.  Like  the  servant  with  the 
one  talent,  they  are  afraid  to  use  their  posses- 
sions for  God's  glory. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


In  the  different  degrees  of  advancement, 
very  different  have  been  the  requisitions  and 
the  trials  of  those  whom  the  Lord  has  an- 
ointed and  appointed  for  standard-bearers  in 
the  family  of  man,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
mostly  the  case  that  the  drawings  of  the 
Father's  love  have  directly  opposed  that  will 
which  has  never  been  subjected,  either  in  our- 
selves or  others,  and  hence  many  un thought 
of  difficulties  present  and  form  an  obstruction. 
These,  together  with  our  own  weakness,  seem 
to  render  the  commands  of  pure  love  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  is  in  reality  so,  as  it  regards  our 
capacity,  independent  of  the  aid  of  Him  who 
calleth  us.  But  our  resignation  to  perform 
what  may  be  required  of  us,  comprehends  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  will  complete  our 
sanctification.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  in- 
finite in  wisdom  and  in  power,  and  opens  a 
path  for  his  children,  operates  hiddenly,  si- 
lently and  powerfully  on  human  minds,  and, 
by  means  within  His  control,  accomplishes 
wonders  for  us  and  His  own  cause.  Did  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fall  down  by  any  human 
force  ?  Did  the  manna  come  down  from 
heaven  by  any  contrivance  of  the  Israelites? 
Was  Joseph's'deiiverance  wrought  by  human 
invention  ?  Was  it  not  by  the  Divine  power 
and  energy  exerted  on  his  behalf?  He  was  a 
poor,  patient  sufferer,  having  a  gift  within 
him,  but  he  silently  resigned  it,  as  Abraham 
did  the  Son  of  Promise.  It  is  the  Divine 
Mind  that  Isaac  must  be  resigned.  I  have 
had  to  resign  many  concerns, — many  true 
and  living  concerns.  As  no  way  seemed  to 
be  made,  I  have  been  released  and  my  peace 
secured.  Now  this  thing  has  come  close 
home  to  my  best  feelings,  but  I  believe  that 
nothing  of  all  my  Heavenly  Father's  draw- 
ings will  be  lost  either  to  myself  or  others  to 
whom  my  feelings  of  love  have  at  different 
times  extended.  It  is  needful  that  all  we 
have  received  should  be  returned  to  the  Giver 
with  hearts  purified  by  the  sanctifying  virtue 
of  that  which  before  filled  them,  that  the  Lord 
may  flow  back  again  and  fill  and  overflow, 
ano'nt  us  afresh  and  qualify  us  for  His  ser- 
vice. Thus  in  the  exercise  of  the  little  gifts 
dispensed,  new  authority  raises  life  in  those 
to  whom  labor  is  extended ;  for  if  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  all  preaching  is  vain.  Thou 


hast  resigned  thy  heart  in  the  morning  of  tlr 
life  to  thy  Heavenly  Father,  and  the  sacrifict 
has  been  precious  in  His  sight ;  and  althougl 
thy  way  may  be  much  closed  up,  and  difficult 
ties  rise  to  hinder  thee  in  the  exercise  of  thd 
gift  dispensed,  yet  thy  passive  submissiorl 
will  be  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Him  who 
hath  called  thee,  and  by  secret  influences  and 
operations  will  He  make  a  way  for  thee. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1869. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — We  have 
received  a  copy  of  Extracts  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  the  usual  routine  busi- 
ness, but  we  extract  a  few  portions  not  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  our  correspondent 
last  wTeek : 

The  standing  committee  on  the  Indian  Con-  • 
cern  produced  the  following  report,  which  was 
read,  and  was  satisfactory,  viz  : 
"  To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting : 

"  The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian 
Concern  report : 

"That  we  have  continued  diligent  through 
the  past  year,  in  attending  to  the  important 
interests  entrusted  to  our  charge  in  relation  to 
our  greatly  wronged  Red  brethren  and  sisters. 
The  field  of  our  labors  since  our  last  report 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  duties 
much  increased  in  complexity  and  responsi- 
bility ;  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  Friends  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  are 
in  correspondence,  we  have  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  meet  all  the  requirements,  trusting 
for  direction  and  strength  in  their  accomplish- 
ment to  the  Dispenser  of  every  blessing. 

"  A  statement  of  the  joint  labors  of  the  six 
Yearly  Meetings,  entitled  'Memoranda/ was 
printed  last  Fourth  month,  and  extensively 
circulated  among  Friends,  and  a  report  is  now 
being  published  of  the  recent  visit  of  a  Dele- 
gation of  Friends  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  to  the 
six  Indian  Agencies,  constituting  the  North- 
ern Superintendency,  in  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, all  of  which  are  under  the  charge  of  our 
Friends,  with  Samuel  M.  Janney  as  Superin- 
tendent. 

"  These  publications  render  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Committee  to  make  any  extended  re- 
port upon  the  subject  at  this  time.  Moreover, 
the  general  interest  taken  by  our  members  in 
the  Indian  question,  which  it  is  gratifying  to 
witness,  has  induced  them  to  keep  informed 
upon  current  events  in  Indian  affairs. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
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proceedings  of  our  Superintendent  and  Agents 
have  thus  far  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  In- 
))  dian  Department — and  that  the  Commission- 
'  er  of  Indian  affairs  has  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly rendered  every  aid  allowed  by  law,  to  bene- 
fit the  Indians,  and  facilitate  the  exertions  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Agents  to  promote 
the  comfort,  interest  and  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. 

We  think  there  is  great  cause  for  encour- 
agement and  hope  in  regard  to  our  Red 
brethren.  Our  observation  and  experience 
induce  the  abiding  belief,  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Indian  character,  through  which, 
by  kindness,  industry,  and  tact,  they  may  be 
raised  to  any  plane  of  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment that  is  proposed  for  them.  It  will  be 
a  work  of  time  and  labor,  but  it  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.  If  the  present  kind  and 
just  treatment  of  them  is  continued  by  the 
National  Administration,  great  progress  to- 
wards that  most  desirable  end  will  be  made 
at  no  distant  day. 

"It  is  a  significant  and  encouraging  fact, 
that  all  religious  societies,  and  all  kind-heart- 
ed and  humane  people,  seem  now  to  be  plead- 
ing that  right  and  justice  may  be  extended 
and  secured  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they 
shall  be  protected  from  that  awful  extermina- 
tion which  was  but  recently  impending  over 
them. 

"  For  all  which  there  is  cause  of  great 
thankfulness  to  the  Universal  Father,  for  dis- 
posing the  hearts  of  our  people  in  favor  of 
His  Red  children. 

"  Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee, 

"Ben J.  Hallowell,  Secretary. 

"Baltimore,  Md.,  10th  month  22d,  1869. 

"  P.  S. — We  would  respectfully  inquire, 
whether,  in  consideration  of  our  greatly  in- 
creased duties  and  necessary  expenditures,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  would  be  willing  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  on  the  Yearly  Meeting  Treas- 
urer, for  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  aid  in  the  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Western  Indians 
through  the  ensuing  year?" 

They  were  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  as  de- 
sired by  the  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting to  endeiivor  to  embody  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  meeting,  now  produced  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  approved  and  directed  to 
be  inserted  in  our  printed  Extracts  for  the 
benefit  of  our  absent  members,  viz: 

"  A  lively  exercise  was  spread  over  the 
meeting  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  appa- 
rent among  us,  and  much  counsel  was  given, 
encouraging  all  to  greater  faithfulness;  that 


we  may  not  be  resting  in  the  traditionary  la- 
bors of  our  predecessors,  but  endeavor  to  do 
the  work  demanded  at  the  present  time;  to 
uphold  the  everlasting  principle  of  justice  to- 
wards all  our  fellow  beings,  as  the  first  step 
in  righteousness,  being  inseparable  from  the 
golden  rule,  and  will  necessarily  be  followed 
by  a  walking  humbly  and  loving  mercy. 

"We  were  tenderly  reminded,  that  by 
'grace  are  we  saved,  through  faith,  and  that 
not  of  ourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'  This 
grace  is  a  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  ability  to 
perform  it,  which  '  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men,  teaching  them  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  the  world's  lusts,  they  should  live  sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.'  It  is  light  and  strength,  the  wrisdom 
of  God  and  power  of  God  gracionsly  mani- 
fested to  every  rational  soul.  What  is  need- 
ed on  our  part  is,  to  obey  these  Divine  mani- 
festations— to  '  Mind  the  Light,'  which  will 
bring  the  soul  into  the  Divine  nature,  so  that 
God  will  reign,  and  His  Kingdom  be  estab- 
lished in  our  hearts. 

"  When  the  faithful  servant  of  God  was 
'  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,' — and  the 
Lord's  Day  is  the  time  when  we  become  will- 
ing that  God's  will  shall  be  done  in  our  hearts, 
— he  heard  a  voice  saying, 4  come  up  hither' — 
advance  above  thy  present  experience  and 
attainments.  As  with  individuals,  so  with 
people,  the  light  is  progressive.  '  The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shines 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  To 

the  light  of  the 


light  of  the  sun, 


the  obedient  humble  soul, 
moon  shall  become  as  the 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  become  seven- 
fold as  the  light  of  seven  days,'  showing  a 
wider  and  higher  field  of  usefulness  and  labor, 
glorifying  God  by  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

"  We  are  favored  at  this  time  to  be  able  to 
say  that  Temperance,  as  regards  intoxicating 
drinks,  prevails  amongst  nearly  all  our  mem- 


bers, and  we  are 


endeavoring 


to  d 


iscourage 


the  use  of  Tobacco,  which  costs  much  valua- 
ble labor,  impoverishes  thousands  of  acre-  of 
our  best  land,  and  when  obtained,  the  use  of 
it  is  detrimental  to  health  and  comfort. 

"The  subject  of  the  right  education  of  OUX 
children  claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
and  we  find  continued  vigilence  needful  to 
train  them  up  aright;  there  being  in  every 
age  hurtful  influences  around,  and  especially 
at  this  time  many  vain  amusements  calculated 
to  influence  the  young  mind  to  evil,  and  di- 
vert it  from  following  the  meek  ami  lowly  ex- 
ample to  Eternal  life." 

A  memorial  prepared  by  Prairie  Grovo 
Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  concerning  John 
Fenton,  an  elder,  was  read  to  the  solemniz- 
ing of  the  Meeting. 
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George  Peabody.— The  death  of  this 
eminent  Philanthropist  occurred  in  London 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  111  P.M.  The  leading 
events  of  his  life  as  they  are  given  by  the 
public  journals  prove  his  rare  capabilities, 
not  only  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
for  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  the  wise  dis- 
bursement of  it.  He  was  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  on  the  18th  of  Second  month,  1795. 
From  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
employed  as  a  grocer's  clerk  in  his  native 
town.  Afterward  he  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  trade,  and  was  remarkably  successful 
as  a  merchant. 

He  visited  Europe  several  times  on  account 
of  private  business,  and  was  entrusted  .by  the 
State  of  Maryland  with  important  financial 
negotiations,  which  resulted  in  the  re  estab- 
lishment of  the  credit  of  that  Commonwealth. 
For  this  service  he  refused  compensation,  but 
the  Legislature  passed  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  obligations  of  the  community  to  him, 
"  for  his  generous  devotion  to  the  interest  and 
honor  of  Maryland." 

In  1837,  he  settled  in  London  as  a  merch- 
ant and  banker.  His  banking-house  became 
the  centre  of  American  interests  by  his  perse- 
vering efforts  on  behalf  of  several  States  of 
the  Un  ion,  the  credit  of  which  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  crisis  of  1837. 

His  philanthropy  was  exercised  in  different 
channels.  The  following  recapitulation  of  his 
gifts  is  taken  from  one  of  our  city  papers  : 

"  In  1852,  he  contributed  the  sum  of  $1 0,000 
towards  fitting  out  the  Kane  Expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  on  June  16th,  1852,  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Danvers,  he  founded  the  Peabody 
Institute  and  Library,  in  his  native  town,  by 
the  gift  of  $20,000,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded to  $200,000. 

"This  was  the  beginning  of  his  series  of 
great  gifts  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to 
the  poor  of  this  country  and  of  England.  The 
details  of  these  are  already  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  that  only  a  recapitulation  of  them  is 
required  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Peabody  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1857, 1866  and  1869, 
and  during  those  visits  and  in  the  intervals 
in  England,  he  made  the  following  princely 
gifts :  To  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  the  United  States,  $2,500,000  ; 
to  build  comfortable  and  cheerful  dwellings 
for  the  London  poor,  $1,750,000;  for  the 


foundation  of  the  Peabodv  Institute  in  th( 
city  of  Baltimore,  $1,400,000;  to  the  Peabody 
Institute,  Danvers,  Mass.,  $200,000;  for  mu  f 
seumsand  professorships  of  geology  and  archselj 
ology  at  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  j 
and  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  $300,1 
000;  to  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 
$140,000;  to  "Washington  College,  Lexington  j 
Va.,  $60,000;  to  the  Phillips  Academy,  Anj| 
dover,  Mass.,  $25,000  ;  to  Kenyon  College^ 
Ohio,  $25,000  ;  to  the  Massachusetts  Histori 
cal  Society,  $20,000 ;  to  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society,  $20,000;  to  the  Georgetown  ! 
Library,  Mass.,  $16,000;  to  the  Georgetown 
D.  C,  Library,  $15,000;  to  the  Newburyport:! 
Mass.,  Library,  $15,000;  to  the  Thetford,  Vt.i 
Library,  $5,000.    These  munificent  gifts  mi 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  poor,  arnounfl 
to  $6,491,600,  of  which  about  $5,000,000  were^ 
bestowed  in  the  United  States.    But  besides^ 
these  he  gave   $100,000,  for   a  memorial] 
church  to  his  mother,  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,| 
and  about  $1,500,000  to  his  relatives.  Theseit 
increase  the  sum  of  his  more  recent  and  well-) 
known  gifts,  to  $8,091,000,  and  there  can  bei 
but  little  doubt  that  if  those  made  in  formen 
years,  were  added,  the  aggregate  of  his  he-i 
nevolence,  while  living,  reached  ten  millions^ 
of  dollars.  ] 
"  His  beneficence  to  the  London  poor  was.; 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Queen  in  anj 
autograph  letter,  accompanied  by  an  especial] 
gift  of  her  portrait,  and  by  the  erection  of  aa 
statue  in  his  honor,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  off 
London.    The  gift  to  the  cause  of  Southern  if 
education  in  this  country  was  officially  ac-  [ 
knowledged  by  Congress,  and  by  the  presen-  J 
tation  of  a  beautiful  emblematic  testimonial.  J 
These  will  be  preserved  as  memorials  of  his- 
munificence  ;  but  the  Peabody  buildings,  in  | 
London,  which  have  transferred  two  thous--  j 
and  of  the  poor  from  their  wretched  and  'I 
squalid  lodgings  to  cheerful  and  comfortable  j 
homes,  a  beneficence  in  which  three  thousand  If 
others  will  soon  have  their  share,  and  the  en-  A 
dowments  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  f 
country,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  will  Ij 
share  the  advantages,  will  be  more  enduring :[ 
monuments  to  his  memory  and  his  benefac- 
tions." 

Let  none  as  they  read  the  above  narration  i 
of  munificent  charities,  so  worthy  the  donor  • 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  them,  be  J 
tempted  to  despise  the  benevolence  which 
flows  with  equal  generosity  from  less  abun-  | 
dant  coffers.    The  scriptural  record  of  the  | 
widow's  mites,  should  encourage  the  hum-  1 
blest  to  contribute,  however  small  it  may 
appear  to  them,  their  share  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  suffering  and  want,  and  for  the  pro- 
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lotion  of  good.  Let  the  rich  hand  forth  of 
leir  abundance,  and  let  not  the  "two  mites" 
e  withheld.  So  shall  all  who  give  "in  the 
ame  of  a  disciple"  even  though  it  be  but  "  a 
up  of  cold  water,"  receive  "  a  disciple's  re- 
ard." 


Aid  for  the  Indians. — We  have  beenre- 
uested  to  inform  Friends,  that  the  "  Indian 
Lid  Society  of  Philada."  will  be  glad  to  have 
ssistance  in  the  preparation  of  clothing  for 
lie  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
eservations  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

An  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
mm  Mary  B.  Lightfoot,  wife  of  T.  Lightfoot, 
igent  of  the  Nemahaws,  acknowledging  the 
eceipt  of  the  box  of  goods  already  sent,  and 
jxpressing  a  desire  for   another  before  the 
severe  winter  sets  in.    The  formation -in  dif- 
ferent country  neighborhoods  of  auxiliary  Aid 
societies  would  greatly  facilitate  the  object 
jlesired.    Goods  or  ready-made  clothing  will 
|e  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  if  sent  to  Deborah  F.  Whar- 
ton, 336  Spruce  St.,  or  John  Saunders,  453 
IN.  Seventh  St. 


I  Agent's  Note. — As  a  number  of  subscrib- 
ers to  "  Friends'  Intelligencer"  have  hereto- 
fore settled  with  me  as  Agent  for  "  The  Chil- 
dren's Friend,"  I  have  thought  it  might  pre- 
sent trouble,  by  stating  that  my  other  duties 


be  such  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  my  con- 
nection with  this  valuable  periodical,  (The 
Jhildren's  Friend.)  With  a  hope  for  its  success, 
Emmor  Comly, 
Agent  for  Friends  Intelligencer, 
144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 


DIED. 

WRIGHT. — At  Richland,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  10th 
aonth,  I860,  Abigail  Wright,  widow  of  Thomas 
KVrigbt,  formerly  of  Maiden  Creek,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
n  her  70th  year;  a  member  of  Richland  Monthly 
Meeting,  H^r  end  was  peaceful. 
I  ('AN BY. — On  the  2d  inst.,  aged  28  years,  Wil- 
iam  H.  Canby,  son  of  Samuel  T.  and  Julietta  Can- 
>y,  of  this  city. 

■  

FRIENDS'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
Eleventh  month  19th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M. 

W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 
Committee  of   Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
oeet  <>n  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Eleventh  mo.  19th,  at 
I  o'olook.  Q i  oKoa  Tbu man,  Clerk. 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Stated  Meeting  at  Race  St.  (Monthly)  Meeting 
Room,  on  Fourth  day  evening,  Eleventh  mo.  17th, 
at  7£  o'clock.    All  are  invited. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis,  j  aerkSt 


Anne  Cooper, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Eleventh  mo.  14th,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"        21st,  South  Farmington,  N.Y.,HA.M. 

"    Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
<<  "    Orange,  N.  J.,  10*  A.M. 

"  "    Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 


From  "  Iloun  at  Home  for  October." 
THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  1869. 
BY  MARIA  MITCHELL. 

The  circle  of  sciences  is  so  nearly  all  centre, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  arc  any  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  belongs.  Solar  eclipses,  at  one 
time  the  terror  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  study 
of  the  astronomer  only,  have  come  to  be  speci- 
alities also  of  the  chemist,  the  phjsicist,  and 
the  photographer.  The  telescope,  the  camera, 
and  the  spectroscope  work  together,  each 
crowded  with  work,  and  each  finding  its  most 
iruitful  field  in  the  sun. 

The  mysterious  connection  of  the  bodies  of 
our  system  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be  that  of 
attraction  alone;  the  solar  spots,  the  aurora, 
the  comets,  the  meteors,  and  certainly  two  of 
the  planets,  own  some  other  relation  and  ac- 
knowledge a  common  kinship. 

In  the  early  days  of  astronomical  inquiry, 
eclipses  were  observed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining longitudes,  and  of  detecting  errors 
in  the  lunar  theory.  The  hypothesis  born  in 
the  closet  was  tested  in  the  observatory  ;  re- 
sidual errors  were  examined,  remoulded  in 
the  mathematical  curves,  and  again  subjected 
to  the  test  of  the  senses. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  for  longitude  determinations,  when 
eclipses  of  stars  by  the  moon  happen  many 
times  in  a  month,  and  can  be  observed  with 
much  more  nicety,  and  when  relative  longi- 
tudes can  be  noted  on  any  fine  night  by  the 
click  of  the  chronograph. 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are,  however,  a 
continuous  subject  of  interest,  showing,  as  they 
do,  not  only  every  change  in  our  planetary 
system,  but  those  also  in  the  earth,  reflecting, 
after  thousands  of  years,  even  the  fret  of  the 
wave  upon  the  shore. 

The  ast  ronomers  tell  us  that  there  must  bo 
at  least  two  eclipses  of  the  sun  every  year  : 
but  a  total  eclipse  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
at  any  one  place  happens  only  in  hundreds  of 

years. 

[f  the  moon's  motion  around  the  earth 
were  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  motion  around 
the  sun,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  happen 
at  every  new  moon,  as  the  moon  would  come 
between  sun  and  earth,  and  hide  the  sun  to 
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some  of  the  earth's  people.  And  at  every 
new  moon  the  cone-shaped  shadow  is  thrown 
towards  the  earth;  but  as  the  moon's  motion 
is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's,  it  falls  per- 
haps above,  perhaps  below  the  earth ;  or,  if  it 
be  exactly  at  the  crossing  of  the  plane,  the 
earth  may  be  out  of  its  reach,  beyond  the 
point  of  the  conical  shadow,  and  the  eclipse 
will  be  then  only  partial.  When  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  earth,  and  it  is  new  moon  at  the 
time  it  is  passing  through  the  plane  of  its  or- 
bit, there  must  be  a  total  eclipse  somewhere 
on  the  earth,  for  the  dark  shadow  must  sweep 
across  its^surface,  as  the  shadow  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  are  seen  to  sweep  across  the  disc  of 
that  planet. 

With  a  starting-point  of  one  eclipse,  it  is 
easy  to  fortell,  in  a  rough  way,  the  coming  of 
others.  The  moon  does  not  pass  through  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  again  at  the  same 
point ;  the  foot-prints  of  nature  never  measure 
exactly  the  same.  When  the  moon  comes 
round  again  she  seems  to  take  a  backward 
step  (if  we  call  her  usual  motion  forward)  at 
that  point,  and  this  backward  motion  contin- 
ues until,  in  about  eighteen  years,  she  has 
seemed  to  carry  this  point  around  the  whole 
circle  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  eclipses  then 
repeat  their  order  with  variations.  A  total 
eclipse  may  have  become  partial,  or  may  be 
total  to  another  part  of  the  earth. 

The  moon,  although  so  much  smaller  than 
the  sun,  is  so  near  to  us  that  it  usually  appears 
of  about  the  same  size  (a  relation  between 
size  and  distance  which  would  seem  to  show 
some  other  design  than  that  of  symmetrical 
beauty,)  and  at  the  time  of.  a  total  eclipse 
seems  larger,  and  more  than  covers  the  sun. 

But  this  over-covering  is  to  a  very  small 
extent ;  at  most  it  projects  beyond  the  sun  by 
a  narrow  bordering  of  only  one-sixteenth  the 
diameter.  A  total  eclipse  therefore  lasts  so 
long  only  as  the  time  required  by  the  moon  to 
pass  over  this  small  arc,  varying  with  the 
position  of  the  place  on  the  earth,  the  longest 
time  being  7m.  58s. 

The  total  eclipses  of  this  century,  observed 
in  this  country,  are  those  of  1806,  1834,  and 
1869.  That  of  1806  was  total,  and  central  at 
Kinderhook,  and  was  observed  carefully  in 
that  place  and  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts generally.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  Jose 
Jacques  de  Ferrer,  made  some  very  nice  ob- 
servations for  fixing  longitudes,  and  of  physi- 
cal phenomena.  He  says :  "  The  disc  had 
around  it  a  ring,  or  illuminated  atmosphere, 
which  was  of  pearl  color,  and  extended  6' 
from  the  disc."  He  calls  it  "  the  irradiation 
of  the  solar  disc." 

Mr.  De  Witt,  of  Albany,  who  observed  the 
same,  says :  "  The  edge  of  the  moon  was 
strongly  illuminated,  and  had  the  color  of 


polished  silver  ;  and  around  a  dark  circle  wi  i 
an  immense  radiated  glory,  like  a  new  crei 
tion,  in  a  moment  bursting  on  the  sight,  an 
for  several  minutes  fixing  the  gaze  of  man  i 
silent  admiration." 

The  duration  of  this  eclipse  was  nearly  fiv 
minutes  at  Kinderhook  ;  it  was  very  short  I 
Massachusetts  ;  was  observed  at  Salem  by  Bi 
Bowditch.  and  at  Nantucket,  where  it  wa 
not  quite  total,  by  Walter  Folger,  an  excel 
lent  mathematician,  and  a  maker  of  astrono 
mical  instruments. 

The  eclipse  of  1834  was  observed  at  Beau! 
fort,  South  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Paine,  of  Bosto: 
He  speaks  of  seeing  two  planets  and  fom 
stars. 

The  corona  is  mentioned  by  all  the  observ 
ers  of  1806,  but  there  is  no  notice  of  "  rosj 
protuberances. 

The  total  eclipse  of  1842  was  observed  b) 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Greeni 
wich  ;  by  Mr.  Bailey,  an  English  astronomer: 
by  Otto  Struve,  of  Pulkova,  and  many  others 
as  the  lunar  shadow  swept  over  the  north  oi 
Italy  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
Germany,  and  Russia.    Mr.  Struve  says  the 
light  of  the  corona  was  too  strong  for  the 
naked  eye.    This  eclipse  was  the  first  in  this 
century  to  attract  attention  to  the  "  rosy  pro 
tuberances"  scattered  around  the  moon's  limb. 
Mr.  Airy  speaks  of  his  surprise  at  sight  of 
them.    They  became  at  once  an  object  of  in-l 
terest;  and  at  the  next  eclipse  of  1851,  Mr, 
Airy,  Mr.  Dawes,  an  excellent  English  ob-ij 
server,  and  our  own  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  ™ 
gave  particular  attention  to  them.    Mr.  Bond 
went  to  Lilla  Edet,  a  little  town  in  Sweden. 
He  saw  five  of  these  prominences ;  he  says 
they  appeared  like  "  clouds  brightly  illumi-1 
nated." 

Mr.  Airy  presented  pictures  of  them  to  the! 
Royal  Art  Society,  and  if  the  engravings  do! 
them  justice,  the  appearance  was  somewhat  I 
different  from  those  of  August  7th  1869  ;  not! 
perhaps  more  different  than  are  clouds  in  ourrl 
own  atmosphere. 

By  1860,  when  another  total  eclipse  threw i 
its  dark  shadow  upon  civilized  people,  these 
phenomena  were  expected,  and  Mr.  Airy,  at  J 
his  station  in  Spain,  saw  them  before  totality. . 
This  eclipse  first  suggested  the  possibility  of  I 
observing  these  "prominences  in  full  sunlight. . 

In  the  eclipse  of  August  7th,  1869,  the 
shadow,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  wide, 
passed  obliquely  across  this  continent  from  i 
Alaska  to  North  Carolina,  falling  upon  no 
fixed  observatory,  but  upon  large  cities,  whose 
intelligent  people  were  ready  to  give  all  need- 
ed aid  to  the  professional  astronomer.  Hos- 
pitable homes  in  Springfield,  Des  Moines,  and 
Burlington,  in  Louisville,  Lexington,  and 
Frankfort  were  freely  offered.    Every  known 
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kstronomer  received  courteous  invitations  into 
he  shadow.  Every  astronomer,  professional 
>r  amateur,  prepared  to  go.  The  observa- 
ories  must  have  been  left  undirected;  the 
mathematical  chairs  of  the  colleges  must  have 
peen  empt)r,  and,  judging  from  the  crowded 
Condition  of  hotels  within  the  darkness,  Sara- 
toga and  Newport  must  have  felt  the  differ- 
ent set  of  the  travelling  current. 

When  we  entered  the  truly  palatial  cars  at 
Buffalo  we  heard  a  voice  near  us  saying, 
1  Tell  me  your  longitude  and  I'll  tell  you 
rour  time,"  and  as  common  people  look  to  the 
own  clock  for  their  time,  we  knew  at  once 
hat  it  was  some  astronomer,  and  on  turning 
ve  met  the  gaze  of  an  old  friend,  the  hero  of 
me  total  and  three  annular  eclipses,  ticketed 
,o  totality.  As  we  came  into  the  sleeping- 
?ars  at  Chicago,  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
ust  putting  himself  away  upon  his  shelf, 
called  out  to  the  conductor,  "Do  not  disturb 
is  for  the  night!  We  are  an  astronomical 
?arty  of  seven  persons  going  to  Burlington." 

If  a  large  part  of  the  country  had  started 
or  the  shade,  in  general,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
arge  part  of  that  part  had  started  for  Bur- 
ington.  The  duration  of  the  total  phase  in 
3urlington  was  nearly  three  minutes,  the 
own  was  said  to  be  healthy,  and  at  Burling- 
on  a  crowd  gathered,  made  up  of  scientific 
Tien  working  under  Government  orders,  under 
ollege  orders,  under  individual  orders  ;  natu- 
alists  who  desired  to  see  the  effect  of  a  new 
3ondition  of  things  upon  the  animal  or  insect 
:  )f  their  special  affection;  clergymen  who 
,vere  willing  to  take  a  lesson  from  nature, 
ind  tourists  who  sought  a  new  sensation.  In 
he  halls  of  the  hotels  we  saw  meetings  be- 
ween  friends  long  separated,  and  heard  joy- 
>us  exclamations  as  gray-haired  men  met  and 
shook  hands  and  laughed,  that  either  could 
recognize  in  the  middle-aged  other  the  youth 
whom  he  had  left,  and  whom  he  had  since 
known  only  through  scientific  journals.  Bur- 
lington is  a  pretty  little  group  of  villages 
tanding  upon  several  little  knolls  of  a  bluff 
of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  up  hill  and  down  dale 
n  its  streets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
proof  against  the  efforts  of  its  people  to 
traighten  it  out.  It  is  beautifully  heteroge- 
neous. In  some  places  it  reminds  one  of  the 
ittle  village  which  children  build  of  toy- 
blocks  ;  in  others  it  seems  like  the  Italian 
cities  perched  upon  inaccessible  hill-tops. 

We  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August,  too  late 
to  attempt  any  work  that  day.  The  5th  was 
cloudy  and  threatening,  and  the  6th  was  rainy, 
rainy  all  day.  The  astronomers  who  had 
mounted  their  instruments  tried  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather;  we  rejoiced  that  ours 
were  yet  in  their  boxes.  The  Government 
party,  under  Prof.  Coffin,  had  already  plant- 
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ed  itself  upon  a  fine  elevated  field,  where  an 
observatory  had  been  built,  a  rough  shelter 
for  a  fine  equatorial  telescope  to  be  used  in 
photographing,  a  small  telescope  for  the  spec- 
troscopic observations,  and  other  instruments; 
and  near  by  was  a  little  meridian  room,  with, 
a  tiny  transit  instrument,  which  one  could  al- 
most put  in  his  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining accurately  the  condition  of  the 
chronometers. 

We  met,  on  our  arrival,  an  invitation  from 
the  Burlington  Collegiate  Institute  to  occupy 
its  grounds,  with  the  assurance  of  the  Faculty 
that  they  should  be  wholly  at  my  disposal. 

On  examination,  the  grounds  were  found 
to  be  a  little  elevated,  and  seemingly  very 
secluded,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accept- 
ed. Some  half-dozen  of  the  graduates  of  our 
college  had  offered  their  services  as  assist- 
ants— one  of  them  with  a  telescope — all  with 
sharp  eyes  and  quick  preceptions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 
THE  RAINBOW. 


The  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through,  the 
trees, 

Played  in  sunshine  the  raindrops,  the  birds,  and 

the  breeze  ; 
The  landscape  outstretching  in  loveliness  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year  in  the  beauty  of  May. 
For  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  passed  down 

the  vale, 

Left  her  robe  on  the  trees  and  her  breath  on  the 
gale  ; 

And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the 
hours, 

And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and 
flowers  ; 

The  skies,  like  a  banner  at  sunset  unrolled, 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendor  of  azure  and 
gold. 

But  one  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense,  and  in- 
creased 

Till  its  margin  of  black  touched  the  zenith  and 
east. 

We  gazed  on  these  scenes  while  around  us  they 
glowed, 

When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud  ; 
'Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 
Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  lightly  through  starlight 
and  blue. 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  a  storm, 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautiful  form  ; 
Foi  it  looked  not  severe,  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 
But  its  garments  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark 
path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  granrleur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 
And  river,  field,  village,  and  woo  Hand  ur.  w  b  ight, 
As  conscious  they  gave  an  1  a  Horded  delight. 

'Twas  the  Bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  In  fftg  hand 
Whose  grasp  at  creatiou  the  universe  spanned  : 
"ru  ns  the  presenoe  of  God  in  a  symbol  sublime, 
His  nur  from  the  Hood  to  the  exile  of  Time. 
(Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  a  whirlwind  He  pleads, 
When  storms  are  his  chariot  and  lightning  his 
steeds  ; 

The  black  cloud  of  vengeain-o  his  banner  unfurled, 
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And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  woild; 
In  the  breath  of  his  presence  when  thousands  ex- 
pire, 

And  seas  boil  with  fury  and  rocks  burn  with  fire  ; 
And  the  sword  and  the  plague-spot  with  death  strew 
the  plain, 

And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the 
slain.) 

Not  such  was  that  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  keystone  the  sun. 
A  pavilliou  it  seamed,  with  a  Deity  graced  ; 
And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  there  and  embraced. 
A  while  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom — 
Like  Love  o'er  a  death-bed  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb — 
Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  Love  had  just  vanished,  or  hope  had  expired. 
I  gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song. 
To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  b«long  ; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord — 
Each  full  .heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  adored. 
Like  a  visit,  the  converse  of  friends,  or  a  day, 
That  bow  from  my  sight  pa-sed  forever  away. 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day  to  my  heart, 
Tiiat  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 
'Tis  a  picture  in  memory,  distinctly  denned 
With  the  strong  and  imperishing  colors  of  mind  ; 
A  part  of  my  being,  beyond  my  control, 
Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


A  STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  last  report  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  presented 
a  vast  amount  of  information  and  statistics 
of  the  consumption  of  wood  in  our  country, 
and  the  effects  of  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  our  American  forests.  From  facts  and 
figures  of  too  accurate  a  character  to  be  dis- 
puted, the  conclusion  is  reached  that,  unless 
measures  are  taken  immediately  to  replace, 
by  new  plantations,  the  supplies  withdrawn 
by  the  destruction  of  our  old  forests,  there  will 
be  an  actual  famine  for  wood  in  this  country 
within  the  next  thirty  years. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  reckless  waste  of  tim- 
ber going  on  ;  and  yet  they  ought  to  know, 
for  the  change  of  climate  and  the  extremes 
of  temperature  which  we  now  endure  were  not 
formerly  known,  and  are  a  convincing  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  It  is  true  that  coal  or  peat 
may  be  substituted  for  purposes  of  fuel;  but 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  building  houses  or 
ships,  or  innumerable  other  purposes,  we  must 
have  wood,  good,  sound  and  strong. 

The  black  walnut  is  rarely  found  now  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  where  once  it 
was  plenty.  Our  pine  comes  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  from  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  beyond,  to  the  value  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  supply  our  demands. 

In  the  single  State  of  New  York,  from 
1850  to  1860,  there  were  reclaimed  from  the 
forest  and  brought  into  cultivation,  no  less 
than  1,967,433  acres  of  land.  All  these  acres 
will  never  again  be  devoted  to  timber-grow- 
ing ;  and  still  the  destruction  goes  on. 

If  the  present  demand  for  lumber  continues 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  in 


I; 

II 

twenty  years  from  now  we  shall  need  $20fj 
000,000  worth  of  sawed  lumber  annual  j 
And  whence  are  we  to  obtain  it? 

It  is  estimated  that  from  1850  to  1860  1 
less  than  50,000,000  acres  of  new  land  in  t| 
United  States  were  brought  under  culth 
tion,  of  which  two-fifths  were  timber  lai 
and  in  the  decade  ending  1870  there  will  \  \ 
no  less  than  100,000,000  acres  so  reclaim* 

We  do  not  see  here  the  wild  cherry  or  c! 
cumber  tree;  the  hard  maple  and  hickory  a 
almost  entirely  gone,  while  entire  sectioi 
have  been  denuded  of  hemlock  and  pine.  [ 

The  sleepers  used  on  the  railroads  of  o  j 
country  from  1850  to  1860  cost  $23,063,M 
and  their  number  was  65,897,020;  and  whi 
it  is  remembered  that  these  are  almost  e| 
tirely  hard  wood,  and  last  but  two  to  fi  r[| 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  suppj 
for  this  purpose  is  enormous,  and  increasiii 
as  fast  as  new  railroads  are  built. —  ire^el 
Christian  Advocate. 


THE  GROW  TH  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Professor  Huxley  read  a  paper  before  I 
British  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting 
Norwich,  "  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,"  in  which  I 
takes  this,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  formatioJ 
which  makes  up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  1 
lustrate  the  slow  processes  by  which,  throu  J 
unknown  ages,  the  world  was  made  ready f  1 
the  habitation  of  man  : 

"  A  great  chapter,"  he  says,  "  of  the  histol 

of  the  world  is  written  in  the  chalk  I 

weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert,  that  t| 
man  who  should  know  the  true  history  of  1 1 
bit  of  chalk  which  every  carpenter  carrii 
about  in  his  breeches-pocket,  though  ignoral 
of  all  other  history,  is  likely,  if  he  will  thiil 
his  knowledge  out  to  its  ultimate  results,  I 
have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  con  eel 
tion  of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  mail 
relation  to  it,  than  the  most  learned  studel 
who  is  deep-read  in  the  records  of  humanij 
and  ignorant  of  those  of  nature.  .  I 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the  mud  i| 
an  ancient  sea-bottom,  but  it  is  no  less  cm 
tain  that  the  chalk  sea  existed  during  an  el 
tremely  long  period,  though  we  may  not  J 
prepared  to  give  a  precise  estimate  of  1 1 
length  of  that  period  in  years.  The  relati  I 
duration  is  clear,  though  the  absolute  durati  jj 
may  not  be  definable.  The  attempt  to  afll 
any  precise  date  to  the  period  at  which  tl 
chalk-sea  began  or  ended  its  existence  is  bill 
fled  by  difficulties  of  the  same  kind. 

After  showing  the  nature  of  chalk,  and  (1 
monstrating  its  origin,  he  speaks  of  subsequejj 
formations : 

"  The  drift  of  boulder  clay,  in  comparisl 
with  the  chalk,  is  a  very  juvenile  deposj 
You  need  go  no  farther  than  your  own  s<[| 
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hoard  tor  evidence  of  this  fact.  Atone  of  the 
nost  charming  spots  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
Vomer,  you  will  see  the  boulder  clay  forming 
ll  vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the  chalk,  and 
must  consequently  have  come  into  existence 
after  it.  Huge  boulders  of  chalk  are,  in  fact, 
ncluded  in  the  clay,  and  have  evidently  been 
brought  to  the  position  they  now  occupy  by 
phe  same  agency  as  that  which  has  planted 
blocks  of  syenite  from  Norwich  side  by  side 
[with  them. 

"  The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than 
the  boulder  clay.  If  you  ask  how  much,  I 
will  again  take  you  no  farther  than  the  same 
spot  upon  your  own  coasts  for  evidence.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  boulder  clay  and  drift  as 
resting  upon  the  chalk.  That  is  not  strictly 
true.  Interposed  between  the  chalk  and  the 
drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  layer 
containing  vegetable  matter.  But  that  layer 
jtells  a  wonderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps 
of  trees  standing  as  they  grew.  Fir-trees  are 
(there  with  their  cones,  and  hazel-bushes  with 
their  nuts ;  there  stands  the  stools  of  oak  and 
yew  trees,  beeches  and  alders.  Hence  this 
stratum  is  appropriately  called  the  'forest- 
bed.' 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have 
been  upheaved  and  converted  into  dry  land 
before  the  timber  trees  could  grow  upon  it. 
As  the  bolls  of  some  of  these  trees  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  no  less 
clear  that  the  dryland  thus  formed  remained 
in  the  same  condition  for  long  ages.  And 
not  only  do  the  remains  of  stately  oaks  and 
well-grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration  of  this 
condition  of  things,  but  additional  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  is  afforded  by  the  abundant 
j  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopo- 
tamuses, and  other  great  wild  beasts,  which 
it  has  yielded  to  the  zealous  search  of  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn. 

"  When  you  look  at  such  a  collection  as  he 
has  formed,  and  bethink  you  that  these  ele- 
phantine bones  did  veritably  carry  their 
owners  about,  and  these  great  grinders  crunch 
in  the  dark  woods  of  which  the  forest-bed  is 
now  the  only  trace,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  they  are  as  good  evidence  of  the 
lapse  of  time  as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree- 
stumps. 

"  Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of 
cliffs  at  Cromer,  and  whoso  runs  may  read  it. 
It  tells  us,  with  an  authority  which  cannot  be 
impeached,  that  the  ancient  sea  bed  of  the 
chalk-sea  was  raised  up  and  remained  dry 
land  until  it  was  covered  with  forest,  stocked 
with  the  great  game  whose  spoils  have  re- 
joiced your  geologists.  How  long  it  remained 
in  that  condition  cannot  be  said  ;  but  '  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenger'  in 
those  days  as  in  these.    That  dry  land,  with 


the  bones  and  teeth  of  generations  of  long- 
lived  elephants  hidden  away  among  the 
gnarled  roots  and  dry  leaves  of  its  ancient 
trees,  sank  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the 
icy  sea,  which  covered  it  with  huge  masses  of 
drift  and  boulder  clay.  Sea-beasts,  such  as 
the  walrus,  now  restricted  to  the  extreme 
north,  paddled  about  where  birds  had  twit- 
tered among  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  fir-trees. 
How  long  this  state  of  things  endured  we 
know  not,  but  at  length  it  came  to  an  end. 
The  upheaved  glacial  mud  hardened  into  the 
soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests  grew  once 
more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced  the 
reindeer  and  the  elephant ;  and  at  length 
what  we  call  the  history  of  England  dawned." 


Prayer  has  a  right  to  the  word  ineffable. 
It  is  an  hour  of  outpourings,  which  words 
cannot  express, — of  that  interior  speech  which 
we  do  not  articulate,  even  when  we  employ  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
Note.  —  In  our  last  review  an  important  typo- 
graphical error  occurred,  giving  the  article  the  cap- 
tion of  Eighth  instead  of  Ninth  month.  Friends 
who  preserve  the  Intelligencer  will  please  correct  ; 
it  can  be  done  with  a  lead  pencil. 


TENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  10th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do 
Rain  during  the  month,  do 
Deaths  during  the  month 

being  for  5  current  weeks 

for  each  year. 


1868. 


1869. 


14  days. 
1  " 
1  " 

9     "  U 
6  " 

5  days. 
4  " 
2  " 
2  14 
15  M 

31  " 

31  " 

1868. 



1869. 

54.00  deg. 

52.J0  deg. 

77.00  " 
34.50  " 
1.73  iu. 

79.00  M 
34.50  " 
6.32  in. 

1137 

1221 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  10th 

month  for  the  past  ri</ht//  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 

entire  period,  1793  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1827  

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  eacli  year   26.31  inch. 

Seventh  month   3.61  11 

Eighth  month   2.65  " 

Ninth  month   8  90  " 

Tenth  month   1.7.; 


16.27  inch. 
2.88  «4 
7.2S  «• 


12 


Totals. 


43.10 


46.  tO 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  we  have  just  passed 
through  a  very  cold  Tenth  mouth,  and  although  we 
have  had  colder  repeatedly  through  the  long  period 
of  years  ot  our  review,  still  we  have  had  none  as 
cold  since  1859,  when  the  mean  was  precisely  the 
same.  In  addition  to  this,  although  fifteen  clear 
days  are  noted,  the  weather  has  been  by  no  means 
as  pleasant  as  is  usual  for  the  month.  The  deaths, 
it  may  be  noticed,  are  something  in  excess  of  the 
same  month  of  last  year  ;  while  the  quantity  of  rain 
has  been  equalled  during  only  one  month  of  this 
year  (the  Eighth,)  and  during  only  two  of  last  year ; 
yet,  by  comparison,  the  quantity  during  any  of 
these  months  was  light,  compared  to  Eighth  month 
of  1867,  when  it  reached  15.81  inches  ! 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "extremes  meet,"  and  this 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  two  past  months. 
Our  review  for  Ninth  month  chronicles  a  then  exist- 
ing drought  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented 
severity,  while  this  will  record  the  opposite,  in  the 
shape  of  a  terrible  freshet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  a  heavy 
rain  set  in,  which  lasted  until  about  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  accompanied  with  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  It  appears  to  have  begun 
earlier  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and  to  have 
been  especially  heavy  in  the  regions  drained  by  the 
upper  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna. 

It  seems  right  to  chronicle  for  future  reference  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection  with 
this  flood,  although  it  would  require  a  volume  to  do 
it  justice.  The  following  items  were  noted  during 
the  day  on  whieh  the  rain  ceased,  (viz.,  Tenth  mo. 
4th:) 

At  Chestnut  St.  bridge,  at  11  o'clock,  the  water 
had  reached  to  the  point  where  the  iron  arch  rests 
upon  the  piers.  A  canal  boat  was  jammed  up 
against  one  of  the  piers,  looking  as  though  it  were 
fixed  there  permanently.  Quite  a  number  of  boats 
have  gone  down  beneath  the  bridge.  Between 
Chestnut  and  Market  streets  the  river  is  filled  with 
logs,  lumber,  floating  shanties,  upturned  boats,  &c. 
Upon  the  immediate  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
houses,  factories  and  lumber  yards  are  submerged, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  property  carried  away  or 
ruined.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  property  on 
the  west  side,  above  Market  street,  is  entirely  under 
water,  and  many  articles  of  value  have  floated 
away,  including  twelve  or  fourteen  freight  cars. 
These  cars  had  been  the  lodging  place  for  a  number 
of  vagrants,  who,  it  is  said,  were  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  were  only  rescued  from  the  roofs  of  the  cars  by 
men  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  went  to 
them  in  boats. 

The  water  poured  over  Fairmount  dam,  it  is  said, 
fully  eleven  feet  in  depth.  Of  course,  all  the  water- 
works on  the  river  were  stopped.  The  "oldest  in- 
habitants" in  that  vicinity  state  that  such  a  freshet 
has  never  been  known  there,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  being  the  great  flood  of  1850.  All  the  houses 
and  factories  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  banks  are 
submerged  half-way  to  their  roofs. 

At  11^  o'clock  the  water  was  within  about  six  feet 
of  the  floor  of  the  Wire  bridge,  and  then  not  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  its  extreme  height.  At  the 
gas-works  much  damage  was  done  :  fires  in  the  fur- 
naces extinguished.  The  river  road  along  Fair- 
mount  Park  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  damage, 
water  nearly  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  boat-houses,  &e. 
Along  Twenty-third  street,  from  Callowhill  to  Mar- 
ket, the  water  varies  in  depth  from  two  to  five  feet. 
The  water  covers  Arch  street  up  to  Twenty  second, 
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while  Filbert  street  is  filled  to  nearly  the  samtl  Ji 
point.    In  Race  street  it  is  nearly  as  high.  Hen 
the  water  reaches  half  way  up  the  windows  of  th< 
first  floors,  and  the  occupants  are  busy  vacating,!  It 
with  the  aid  of  rafts  and  boats.    The  losses  will  b< 
very  heavy,  and  especially  on  those  least  able  t(  j 
bear  them. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  those  who  did  no 
witness  it  a  little  idea  (but  a  meagre  one,  it  is  trueji 
of  the  devastation.    At  Manayunk,  Spring  Mills] } 
Conshohocken,  and  all  along  the  Wissahickon 
similar  occurrences  have  taken  place.    At  Norris  || 
town  the  river  has  risen  seventeen  feet ! 

The  flood  was  not  confined  to  Philadelphia  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.    Disastrous  accounts  have  beei  | 
received  from  Reading-,  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Lan- 
caster,  New  Hope,  Harrisburg,  &c.    We  have  alsc 
heard  of  great  floods  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,!' 
&c.    It  is  presumed  that  as  general  and  extensive  I 
a  flood,  occurring  simultaneously,  as  it  were,  al ,.' 
places  so  distant  from  each  other,  has  never  beer 
known.  J.  M.  Ellis.  1 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  4,  1869. 


ITEMS. 

David  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  " 
who  was  skilful  in  measuring  the  size,  and  de-|| 
termining  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,!! 
found  that  a  thread  of  ordinary  sewing  silk  drawn  [, 
across  the  glass  of  his  telescope  would  completely}! 
conceal  a  star.  The  finest  fibre  of  silk  would  hide|| 
a  distant  star  for  several  seconds.  So  the  smallestfl 
speck  of  prejudice  or  the  finest  thread  of  worldlyij 
policy  or  ambition  drawn  across  the  lens  of  thefl 
mind  obstructs  the  light  of  truth  and  hides  half  the  n 
glory  of  the  heavens. 

The  London  Times  thus  records  the  death  of  the  jj 
last  male  descendant  of  William  Penn  bearing  the '{J 
name  of  his  illustrious  ancestor. 

"  On  the  10th  of  Sept.,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Rev.  I 
Thomas  Gordon  Penn,  second  son  of  the  late  Gran- 1 
ville  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Park,  Buckinghamshire,  n 
aged  64."  4 

The  chief  point  of  interest  from  Spain  is  the  ac-*J 
tion  of  the  Cortes  for  the  election  of  a  king.  The  ii 
members  of  the  Cortes  seem  bent  on  choosing  the[| 
Duke  of  Genoa.  141  Deputies  have  declared  in  hisi 
favor.  He  is  a  n-phew  of  the  King  of  Italy  and  16l| 
years  of  age.  The  strong  points  in  his  favor  are! 
that  he  is  not  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he  has  been  at*| 
school  in  England  under  the  charge  of  MattheW  ' 
Arnold,  the  poet  and  philosopher. 

A  conference  of  Jewish  Rabbis  was  recently  in  ses-  j 
sion  in  this  city,  considering  certain  proposed  re-4 
forms  in  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Conference  adopted  j 
the  resolutions  giving  the  bride  a  more  active  po-l 
sition  in  the  marriage  ceremony  ;  declaring  that  the  f 
Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  the  union  of  all  men  in  j 
confession  of  the  one  God  ;  that  the  Aaronic  Priest- 'IB 
hood  and  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  are  things  of  the  past ;  [I 
that  the  selection  of  Israel  as  a  relig  ous  people  must  ,\ 
now,  as  ever,  be  emphatically  expressed  ;  that  the u 
belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection  has  no  religious  foun-ll 
dation  ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  language  must  yield  |j 
to  the  vernacular  in  prayer  as  far  as  existing  cix-ill 
cumstances  make  it  advisable. 

It  is  a  curious  question  under  what  circumstances  j 
diamonds  and  some  other  crystals  could  have  been  11 
formed  which  are  found  to  have  in  their  cavities  j 
quantities  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  substance  JI 
which  can  be  liquefied  only  under  the  extremestj 
pressure. 
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(Continued  from  page  581 ) 
IOWAS,  SACS  AND  FOXES. 

This  reservation  of  thirty-two  thousand 
acres,  lies  in  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
, Missouri  and  Great  Nemaha  rivers,  and  from 
i  the  latter  name  it  is  called  the  "  Great  Ne- 
maha Reservation."  There  are  two  hundred 
and  forty  Iowas,  with  sixteen  thousand  acres, 
and  eighty  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  ten  thou- 
sand. At  the  mouth  of  the  Nemaha  river  is  a 
large  rock,  on  which  Lewis  and  Clarke  carved 
[their  names  when  on  their  "  expedition"  up 
'the  Missouri  river  in  1804. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  we  had  a  religious 
meeting — some  twenty  whites,  and  then  the 
Shouse  tilled  with  Indians.  All  the  six  chiefs 
i  were  present ;  some  of  them,  and  also  of  the 
.(other  Indians,  fearfully  painted,  and  with 
filteathers  in  their  head-dress,  and  bones,  boar's 
jjblaws,  and  beads  around  their  necks.  They 
[are  fine  looking  people,  lighter  complexions! 
Iphan  the  Pawnees;  very  orderly,  but  most  of 
I  them  are  "  blanket  Indians."  They  were SDO ken 
|  ;o  through  an  interpreter,  and  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  what  was  said.  They  have  no 
I  worship  of  their  own,  we  were  told,  except  a 
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feast  on  some  extra  occasion.  They  all  shook 
hands  with  us,  both  before  and  after  meeting, 
and  seemed  to  regard  us  with  great  venera- 
tion. 

There  is  quite  a  good  supply  of  wood  on 
this  reservation  for  fire-wood  and  fencing, 
and  with  their  annuities,  they  might  live  nice- 
ly. The  buildings  of  the  agency  are  in  good 
order,  and  have  a  neat  appearance,  and  the 
fences,  gates,  etc.,  are  kept  in  repair.  But 
they  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  teams  or 
tools. 

A  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Iowa^. 
and  also  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  which  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  looking  to  their  selling  their  present 
reservation,  and  either  moving  to  the  South, 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  purchasing  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  a  part  of  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Otoes.  We  inquired  of  them  in 
council,  their  wishes  in  relation  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  The  Iowas  stated  em- 
phatically, that  they  did  not  wish  the  treaty 
ratified.  It  was  made  through  a  misunder- 
standing. They  had  been  moved,  and  moved 
and  moved,  and  all  they  wished  now  was  to 
remain  where  they  are,  have  oxen  ami  tools 
to  work  with,  and  a  farmer  to  instruct  them 
how  to  do  for  themselves. 

l>oth  tribes  are  willinga  contemplated  rail- 
road should  be  made  through  their  re  serva- 
tion, which  was  very  gratifying  to  us.  We 
promised  to  use  our  influence  in  promoting 
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their  wishes.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  wished 
the  Government  to  provide  means  for  a  dele- 
gation of  them  to  visit  the  Indian  Territory ; 
and  if  they  liked  it  better  than  this,  the  tribe 
would  sell  here  and  move  there,  but  if  they 
did  not  like  it  better,  they  wished  to  remain 
where  they  are.  We  told  them  we  would 
communicate  their  wishes  to  the  Indian  De- 
partment. The  council  terminated  very  pleas- 
antly. The  contiguity  of  these  people  to  the 
white  settlements,  has  had  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence, and  they  are  more  idle  and  addicted 
to  drinking  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
reservations  we  visited.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  discourage.  They  have  been  drawn  from 
their  normal,  healthy,  moral  condition  by  their 
surroundings,  and  man  is  so  kindly  constitu- 
ted by  the  Good  Providence,  that  the  tenden- 
cy is  always  restorative,  to  induce  a  return  to 
the  normal  or  healthy  condition. 

There  is  a  great  field  of  labor  and  useful- 
ness open  among  these  people,  for  persons  of 
industry,  benevolence  and  tact,  and  how  we 
wished  it  were  properly  occupied.  One  indi- 
vidual cannot  bring  his  personal  influence  to 
bear  upon  them  all,  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  the  requisite  change.  But  we  clearly 
saw  that  it  is  a  practical  thing  to  raise  the 
poor,  neglected,  helpless,  depressed  ones,  to  re- 
spectability and  usfulness  and  citizenship. 

The  Iowas,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  speak  dif- 
ferent languages.  In  the  council  and  relig- 
ious meeting  we  held  with  them,  each  tribe 
had  its  own  interpreter,  so  that  each  sentence 
of  what  was  said  was  first  interpreted  to  the 
Iowas,  and  afterwards  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
which  seemed  like  a  slow,  cold,  and  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  communication. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  we  left  the  Ne- 
maha agency  in  company  with  Albert  L.Green, 
the  Agent  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  who 
kindly  came  for  us  with  two  teams  to  take  us 
to  the  Otoe  Agency,  seventy-five  miles,  over 
rough  prairie,  requiring  two  days  of  travel. 

This  agency,  like  the  others  we  have  visit- 
ed, has  been  much  neglected,  the  buildings 
all  needing  repair.  The  reservation  consists 
of  a  tract  of  most  excellent  rolling  prairie, 
twenty-five  miles  long  by  ten  wide,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres, 
and  the  number  of  Indians  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  Blue  river,  on  which  is  a  superior 
water  power  for  a  mill  seat,  and  some  of  its 
tributaries,  pass  through  it,  and  ail  along 
these  streams  timber  abounds.  Stone  of  a 
superior  quality  for  building  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  grist  and  saw  mill  is  now 
run  by  steam  at  a  heavy  expense,  the  fuel 
being  to  haul  from  a  distance.  The  mill  is 
much  out  of  order,  and  has  been  leased  for  a 
year,  the  tenant  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  do 
the  grinding  and  sawing  for  the  agency. 


The  Otoes  appeared  to  us  more  hopeful 
than  the  Indians  on  the  Great  Nemaha  Agen-  ' 
cy,  which  we  had  just  visited,  being  willing 
to  work,  and  free  from  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance.   If  sufficient  stock  and  farming  imple- 
ments are  furnished,  and  an  energetic,  efficient  j 
farmer  secured,  this  reservation  might,  in  a  i 
short  time,  be  made  self-sustaining.  With 
all  their  disadvantages,  they  have  this  year 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  corn,  fifty  of 
wheat,  twenty  of  potatoes  and  ten  of  beans.  II 
In  consideration  of  the  valuable  water-power,  | 
and  the  delapidated  condition  of  the  present 
mill  building,  we  think  a  new  mill,  adapted 
to  water-power,  would  be  an  economical  in-  *{ 
vestment. 

OTOES  AND  MISSOURIAS. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  agency  we  found  I 
some  of  the  Indians  in  trouble.  One  of  the  j 
Otoes,  a  young  man,  had  been  down  on  a  i 
visit  to  the  Iowas,  and  while  there  got  on  a  j 
"  spree,"  and  was  badly  wounded.  We  heard  1 
he  was  dead,  but  this  happily  was  not  the  j 
case.  The  interpreter  who  drove  one  of  our  | 
teams  brought  the  sad  tidings,  and  doleful  j 
wailings  were  heard  from  the  father's  lodge  <| 
all  the  evening  and  far  into  the  night.  He  | 
was  an  only  son,  and  the  father  said  he  | 
"  loved  him  dearly."  The  wounded  man  had  j 
two  wives  in  his  father's  lodge,  who  joined  in  a 
the  lamentation.  ■ 

We  had  a  long  council  with  the  chiefs,  j 
head  men  and  braves  of  this  agency  ;  very  fine  | 
noble  looking  men,  with  singularly  painted  J 
faces,  the  design  seeming  to  be  to  make  them 
look  more  frightful  and  strong,  and  not  to  i 
add  to  their  beauty.    They  had  their  toma-  \ 
hawks,  blankets  and  pipes,  and  the  council  ] 
chamber  soon  became  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke.  " 
After  the  Superintendent  and  the  delegation'] 
addressed  the  council,  there  were  some  ten  or  J 
twelve  speeches  from  chiefs  in  reply — two  or  j 
three  speaking  more  than  once.    The  burden  ij 
of  all  their  speeches  was,  "  the  neglect  of  the  j!  1 
Government  to  comply  with  its  promise  to  f  i 
send  them  their  annuity  of  nine  thousand 
dollars,  long  since  due,  and  it  had  been  prom-l 
ised  them  to  come  out  early  this  Spring,  but j|: 
it  was  not  yet  here.    They  are  poor ;  need  I 
food  and  clothes ;  had  no  money  to  buy  any-J 
thing  in  which  to  wrap  their  dead  children  i 
before  they  laid  them  in  the  grave.   A  num- 1  ' 
ber,  near  fifty,  have  recently  died  and  been  | 
buried  without  anything  around  them.  They  ,  v 
want  ploughs,  oxen  and  tools.     They  are  1 
willing  to  work,  but  have  nothing  to  work  • 
with,  etc.,  etc.,"  which  sorrowfully  is  all  too 
true. 

They  spoke  of  a  treaty  made  last  winter,  v 
but  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  selling  ninety-  v 
six  thousand  acres  of  their  reservation,  for  a  * 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  leaving  sixty- 
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four  thousand  acres,  with  which  they  are  not 
satisfied.    The  council  lasted  four  hours. 

We  presented  an  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  having  sent  their  annuities,  in 
the  fact  of  the  recent  change  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  many  pressing  duties  consequent 
thereon,  but  that  we  would  do  all  in  our 
power  to  have  them  forwarded — also,  to  have 
them  properly  supplied  with  necessary  teams 
and  tools. 

Our  feelings  deeply  sympathized  with  these, 
our  red  brethren,  in  their  destitute  and  help- 
less condition,  from  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  its  faith  with  them,  in  re- 
gard to  the  money  they  were  to  have  received, 
and  the  evident  state  of  want  and  destitution 
to  which  they  are  sorrowfully  reduced,  while 
still  owners  of  such  a  large  and  rich  tract  of 
land,  more  than  sufficient  to  support  them  in 
abundance.  This  pressing  need  of  their  an- 
nuities seemed  to  engross  all  their  thoughts. 
They  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  When  they 
heard  their  "grandfather"  (S.  M.  Janney) 
was  coming  to  see  them,  they  said  they  ''were 
sure  he  was  going  to  bring  it,  and  they  were 
greatly  disappointed  that  he  had  not  done 
so."  They  wanted  to  get  better  clothes, 
which  they  evidently  needed,  and  to  provide 
for  their  families. 

These  Indians  formerly  lived  "on  the 
Platte,"  and  they  were  promised  if  they  would 
"  consent  to  move  on  to  the  Blue,"  where 
they  now  are,  they  "should  have  all  they 
want,  and  be  happy.  But  it  has  not  been  so 
— they  are  poor  and  unhappy." 

We  visited  their  grave-yards.  They  place 
some  of  the  boxes  containing  the  dead  in  a 
tree,  "  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  can 
see  around  the  big  prairie  to  the  Blue  river." 
We  saw  a  tree  with  ten  or  twelve  such  boxes 
among  its  branches,  some  of  which  we  were 
told  had  been  there  many  years.  When  an 
Indian  man  dies,  they  kill  his  pony  and  put 
it,  with  its  saddle  and  bridle,  near  its  master's 
grave,  or  resting  place,  with  some  food  for 
the  poney,  and  bows  and  arrows,  a  bottle  of 
water,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  grave  or  coffin. 

Some  little  time  ago,  a  child  died,  and  they 
buried  its  grandfather  alive  with  the  child  in 
his  arms,  at  the  grandfather's  request,  "  in 
order  that  he  might  take  care  of  it  in  the 
Spirit  Land." 

After  tea,  a  religious  meeting  was  held, 
which  was  a  very  interesting  occasion,  the 
meeting  being  favored  with  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  to  be  experienced  by  all,  and  brought 
the  whole  company,  which  was  large,  and 
composed  principally  of  Indians— the  same 
who  had  attended  the  council  in  the  mori  ing 
with  their  families— into  a  feeling  of  kindness 
and  affection. 

After  meeting,  another  council  was  held, 


which  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  terminated 
very  pleasantly,  when  we  bid  them  all  an  af- 
fectionate farewell. 

The  Indians  had  a  "  dance  of  joy"  after 
they  went  home  to  their  village,  attended  by 
a  "  drum  beating,"  which  was  continued  to  a 
late  hour  of  the  night. 

There  are  about  forty  separate  lodges  in 
their  village,  which  is  close  by  the  agency 
buildings,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians can  readily  be  seen,  and  the  cry  of 
their  "  herald"  from  the  top  of  the  head  chief's 
lodge  distinctly  heard,  proclaiming  every 
morning,  the  duties  and  engagements  of  the 
day. 

THE  SANTKE  SIOUX. 

From  the  Otoe  Agency  we  returned  by  way 
of  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  and  Ne- 
braska city,  to  Omaha  city,  and  there  took 
an  ambulance  and  two  horses,  and  set  out  for 
the  Santee  Sioux  Agency,  two  hundred  miles 
up  the  Missouri  river.  We  passed  through 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agencies,  calling 
a  short  time  at  each,  but  defering  our  official 
visit  till  our  return.  At  Dakota  city  we  were 
joined  by  our  valued  superintendent,  who 
came  by  railroad  to  Sioux  city,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. 

A  stranger  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  a  high 
bluff  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  a  mile  or 
so  distant,  called  "  Floyd's  Bluff,"  named  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  after  Sergeant  Charles 
Floyd,  whom  they  buried  there  on  the  20th 
of  Eighth  month,  1804,  marking  the  place  of 
his  interment  by  a  cedar  post,  on  which  his 
name  and  the  day  of  his  death  were  inscribed. 
His  grave  became  much  broken,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Sioux  city,  a  few  years  ago,  generously 
built  it  up  again  respectably. 

The  bluffs  among  which  our  road  lay  after 
getting  some  distance  beyond  Dakota  city, 
presented  a  most  beautiful  picturesque  scene, 
like  diversified  undulating  mountain  riders  ; 
one  appearing  behind  another  in  every  varie- 
ty of  shape  and  position,  like  miniature  moun- 
tains, as  they  unquestionably  are,  geological- 
ly. These  multiplied  ranges  of  dwarf  moun- 
tains, with  the  blue  mists  that  envelop  them, 
and  all  their  interesting  features  of  light  and 
shade,  would  make  most  beautiful  pictures 
from  a  thousand  stand-points,  for  there  seemed 
no  end  to  their  variety  and  beauty.  Some- 
times our  road  lay  on  the  "  river  bottoms," 
through  forests  of  cotton  wood,  with  so  mo 
black  walnut,  elm,  ash,  etc.,  and  the  under- 
growth interspersed  with  wild  plums,  small 
grapes  and  hazel  nuts,  in  such  quantities  as 
we  never  before  heard  or  conceived  of, — bar- 
rels on  barrels  of  them.  The  cotton-wood 
tree  grows  large,  and  in  general  appearance 
is  some  like  the  sycamore  or  button-wood, 
but  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  flat,  vertically,  like 
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the  aspen,  and  the  leaf  itself  is  in  appearance 
between  that  of  the  a*spen  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar, 

A  large  rattlesnake  crossed  our  road  just 
before  the  carriage.  An  earnest  effort  was 
made  by  some  of  our  party  to  capture  him 
and  his  rattles,  but  it  was  happily  unsuccess- 
ful. There  was  sufficient  room  on  those  wide 
prairies  for  us  all,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he 
has  his  use,  as  well  as  we,  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

At  St.  Helena,  about  forty  miles  below 
Santee  Agency,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
is  the  "  Chalk  Cliff/7  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  The  Cliff  is  some  sixty 
feet  in  &  perpendicular  face,  according  to  our 
estimate — the  base  being  about  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  base.  The 
chalk  vein  appeared  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  resting  upon  a  harder  limestone, 
and  then  a  stratum  of  slate,  but  we  could  not 
get  to  them  to  examine  them  minutely.  We 
all  procured  specimens.  The  chalk  is  not 
quite  as  white  as  the  English  chalk,  but  it 
appears  to  be  as  soft,  and  marks  well.  We 
believe  no  real  chalk  has  ever  before  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  the  absence 
of flint,  in  this,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  and 
other  associated  minerals  of  chalk,  leads  us  to 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  the  genuine 
article,  although  it  is  so  regarded  at  the 
locality.  We  wished  for  more  time  to  give  it 
a  careful  examination, 

After  five  days  continuous  hard  travel, 
making  two  hundred  miles,  we  arrived  at  the 
agency  of  the  Santee  Sioux,  all  safe  and  well, 
including  the  horses.  Asa  M.  Janney,  the 
agent,  and  his  family  were  well,  bright  and 
cheerful,  well  satisfied  with  their  agency,  their 
Indians,  and  all  their  surroundings.  These 
Indians  are  generally  dressed  in  "  citizen's 
clothing/'  willing  to  work  beyond  the  employ- 
ment the  agent  can  furnish  them  with,  have 
comfortable  log  houses,  with  windows,  etc., 
and  appear  to  be  advancing  rapidly  towards 
civilization. 

We  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  on  the 
7th,  which  was  largely  attended,  but  partially 
interrupted  by  a  distressing  incident.  While 
the  head  chief  was  speaking  a  wild  scream 
was  heard  from  a  woman  outside  the  council 
house,  when  there  was  a  general  rush  from 
the  council  chamber,  with  countenances  evi- 
dencing the  greatest  variety  of  emotions,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  an  ox  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Mission,  had  badly  gored  an 
Indian  wcman.  It  was  thought  however,  she 
would  recover.  The  Indians  collected  again 
in  council,  and  all  proceeded  and  terminated 
satisfactorily. 

These  poor  people  have  been  so  greatly  de- 


ceived for  many,  many  years,  by  false  pro- 
fessions, and  unfulfilled  promises  from  the 
whites,  and  even  from  the  Government,  that 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  for 
them  to  feel  confidence  in  the  assurances  we 
make  them.  We  thought  we  could  see  this 
in  their  countenances  in  council,  while  the 
superintendent  and  we  were  addressing  them, 
and  professing  feelings  of  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, which  were  true  on  our  part.  Their  silent 
response  of  incredulity  seemed  to  be  like  the 
slave  to  his  master — "you  ichite  man — and 
from  all  our  experience,  white  man  is  not  to 
be  trusted  or  believed." 

What  these  Indians  need  as  a  preliminary 
to  their  confidence,  are  reliable  friendly  acts, 
in  furnishing  them  with  tools,  means  of  saw- 
ing and  hauling  their  timber,  of  which  they 
have  abundance,  and  building  houses,  to  live 
in,  which  they  greatly  desire  to  do.  We  hope 
and  trust  better  times  are  in  store  for  them. 

These  Santee  Sioux  are  the  darkest,  brav- 
est, most  Indian-looking  people  we  have  seen. 
We  never  saw  or  could  have  imagined  such  a 
set  of  countenances  as  were  in  council.  We 
wished  strongly  for  a  photograph  of  them. 
Numbers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  councils,  sat 
on  the  floor.  Some  of  these  Indians  are  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  horrible  massa- 
cre in  Minnesota  in  1862. 

Asa  Janney  is  much  encouraged  with  his 
undertaking,  and  the  delegation  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  progress  he  has  made.  His 
whole  heart  is  devoted  to  the  good  work,  and 
his  wife  and  daughters  co-operate  with  him 
cordially  and  earnestly  in  his  engagements. 

There  are  two  missions  on  this  reservation  ; 
a  Presbyterian,  which  has  been  established 
with  them  over  thirty  years  ;  and  an  Episco- 
palian more  recently,  under  the  charge  of 
Samuel  D.  Hinman,  whom  we  have  known 
for  several  years  as  an  earnest  and  devoted 
laborer  for  thelndians'  interest  and  welfare,  and 
they  appear  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Emily  West  is  a  faithful  and  efficient  aid  in 
the  mission  works  of  the  Episcopalians.  Dr. 
Williamson,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  has 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage, which  they  call  the  Dakotah,  and  also 
published  some  hymns  in  the  same  tongue. 
Many  of  the  Indians  can  read  these  works  in 
their  own  language,  but  not  in  English.  Their 
great  object  is,  to  teach  them  the  "  Christian 
Religion,"  and  they  entertain  the  belief  that 
this  can  only  be  done  in  the  native  tongue  or 
language  of  the  Indians. 

Edward  and  Mary  Frances  Pond  are  teach- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  mission.  There  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  they  informed 
us  members  of  their  congregation.  Frances, 
thinks  "  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of 
religion  taught  to  the  Indians,  because  the 
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Indians  cannot,  or  do  not,  understand  how  it 
I  is  that  the  whites  do  not  agree  about  the  re- 
ligion to  which  they  invite  the  Indians,"  in 
which  view  we  concurred.    She  said,  as  was 
remarked  by  another  missionary  woman,  that 
the  Indians  have  no  spiritual  religion,  an  idea 
which  we  endeavored  to  correct,  'as  on  an- 
j  other  occasion.    She  is  a  bright,  intelligent, 
I  earnest,  working  young  woman. 

We  were  much  gratified  with  our  visit  to 
I  the  "  Sabbath  School"  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission,  taught  by  Edward  and  Frances  Pond, 
in  a  "  mud  roofed "    building,  where  the 
I  scholars  sat  on  the  earth  floor,  and  in  observ- 
ing thesprightliness  and  success  of  the  Indian 
I  children,  and  the  confiding  and  affectionate 
..  intercourse  between  them  and  their  teachers. 

Thus  we  see  where  the  inner  life  is  pnre  and 
i  active,  it  gilds  with  heavenly  brightness  the 
most  obscure  and  humble  surroundings. 
We  attended,  by  invitation,  the  religious 
I  exercises,  at  the  Episcopal  "  chapel,"  which 
I  is  a  fine  building,  with  stained  glass  windows, 
«  all  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  Indians 
f»  themselves  in  their  own  language,  the  Da- 
I  kota.  The  officiating  minister  was  dressed  in 
I  a  large  flowing  white  surplice,  with  a  broad 
I  belt  obliquely  across  his  breast,  and  was 
1  solemn  and  dignified  throughout.  Some  two 
v  hundred  Indians  were  present,  most  of  whom 
j  joined  in  the  singing  and  responses.  A  young 
I  Indian  who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
£  preached  the  sermon,  the  officiating  minister 
I  (Indian)  appeared  twice  in  supplication,  and 
I  they  sung  hymns  three  times.  At  the  close, 
I  all  departed  singly,  very  orderly  and  quiet, 
I  riot  a  loud  word  being  spoken.    The  whole 

■  proceedings  were  interesting  and  impressive, 
I  and  calculated  to  do  them  good.  From  ex- 
|  ercises  so  solemn  and  harmonious,  they  could 
I  not  soon  proceed  to  anything  disorderly,  im- 
8  moral,  or  hurtful. 

The  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  missions 
I  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  and  the 
I  Friends'  agency  near  midway  between  them, 
j  ail  working  harmoniously  and  earnestly  to- 

■  gether  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  Indians 
I  from  the  depth  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and 
Idegredation  to  which  they  are  so  sorrowfully 

■  sunk !  Thus  do  the  wretched  and  afflicted 
I  draw  true  hearts  nearer  together  in  labors  of 
Blove. 

Asa  M.  Janney  and  family  hold  a  meeting 
every  First  day  morning  at  their  house  ;  we 
all  attended,  the  First-day  morning  we  were 
there,  and  the  meeting  was  very  interesting 
and  solemn.  Asa  spoke  quite  feelingly,  and 
Samuel  appeared  in  touching  supplication, 
asking  the  protection  and  help  of  the  Good 
Father  in  their  arduous  and  responsible  la- 
bors, and  that  these  may  be  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified to  the  interesting  objects  of  their  care. 


In  the  afternoon  we  held  meeting  with  the 
Indians,  and  there  was  a  large,  orderly 
gathering  of  men,  women  and  children,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  solemn  one.  What  was 
said,  except  Samuel's  supplication,  was  inter- 
preted to  the  Indians,  and  they  appeared  as 
grave  and  orderly  as  a  body  of  elderly  Friends. 
We  supposed  there  were  not  less  than  three 
hundred  Indians  present,  and  some  thirty  or 
more  white  people,  including  all  from  both 
missions;  and  all  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 
Wabasha,  of  whom  Bishop  Whipple  has  fre- 
quently spoken  in  his  letters,  was  there.  He 
is  their  head  chief,  and  most  eloquent  orator. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak  in  their  council. 
The  children,  many  of  the  woman,  and  some  of 
the  men,  sat  on  the  floor,  as  we  have  frequent- 
ly seen  in  other  collections  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  sit  with  dn  unusual  ease  and  grace. 
They  frequently  sit  in  that  way  in  their  wig- 
wams or  tents,  of  which  there  are  about  one 
hundred  on  this  reservation,  to  over  one  thou- 
sand people. 

These  Indians  once  lived  in  Minnesota,  and 
were  banished  to  Crow  creek  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, after  the  massacre  in  1862,  when  three 
hundred  of  their  head  men  were  imprisoned, 
eighty  were  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  some 
thirty-eight  executed.  They  have  lost  so 
many  of  their  warriors,  that  tliere  are  amongst 
them  a  great  many  widows.  They  are  evi- 
dently a  powerful  and  fearless  people,  but 
seemed  as  calm  and  docile  at  the  meeting,  as 
little  children. 

We  were  kindly  invited  to  take  tea  at 
the  "  Mission  House,"  which  is  a  large,  fine 
structure,  with  cupola  and  tower,  and  is  well 
arranged  and  furnished.  It  joins  the  "chapel." 
This  invitation,  which  we  felt  to  be  a  mark  of 
kindness,  attention  and  respect,  we  cheerfully 
accepted,  but  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
principal,  Samuel  D.  Hinman,  and  his  wife. 
However,  the  care  taken  by  Emily  West  and 
Wm.  H.  H.  Koss,  to  add  to  our  interest  and 
enjoyment,  and  make  us  comfortable,  dimin- 
ished the  feeling  of  privation. 

On  Third-day  morning,  Eighth  month  10th, 
we  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  and  valued 
friends  at  the  Santee  agency,  and  set  out  on 
our  return.  The  parting  was  serious  and  im- 
pressive, Lydia  Janney  and  her  daughters 
seeming  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  their  condition 
more  acutely,  as  the  pleasant  social  and  re- 
ligious intercourse  and  communion  they  had 
enjoyed  for  a  lew  days  were  about  to  termin- 
ate. But,  with  this  feeling,  were  manifest 
patience  and  fortitude,  proving  that  they  had 
a  source  of  true  comfort  left  when  we  were 
all  gone.  Asa  felt  deeply  also,  particularly 
in  parting  from  his  beloved  brother.  But  his 
countenance  was  calm  and  resigned,  and  the 
whole  incident  touching  and  instructive. 
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Having  dwelt  so  fully  upon  the  particulars 
attending  our  visit  to  this  mission,  it  will  re- 
quire less  to  be  said  about  the  remaining  ones, 
for  there  is  a  great  resemblance  among  all 
the  Indians  on  the  different  reservations,  ex- 
cepting in  their  languages. 


The  following  report  was  designed  for  ear- 
lier publication,  but  has  just  come  to  hand. 

CIRCULAR. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  10th  mo.  18,  1869. 

Dear  friends, — Having  received  letters  from 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  relation  to  supplies  of 
clothing  for  Indian  children  and  comforts  for 
the  sick  and  infirm,  which  the  benevolent 
among  you  are  desirous  to  furnish,  I  have 
concluded  to  answer  them  in  a  circular  letter. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  Indians  and  the 
agents  and  employees  at  the  several  agencies, 
I  have  by  observation  and  inquiry  learned 
that  as  some  of  the  wants  of  these  poor  people 
are  not  supplied  by  the  Government,  they  are 
proper  objects  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
charity. 

I  observed  on  going  to  the  Indian  lodges 
or  wigwams  that  the  children  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  clothing,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  their  parents  cannot  or  will 
not  furnish  them  suitable  clothing  to  wear  at 
school.  At  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  the 
teacher,  Mary  B.  Lightfoot,  found,  on  taking 
the  school,  that  very  few  children  attended, 
and  she  understood  that  her  predecessor  had 
had  still  fewer  pupils :  the  school  thus  being 
almost  useless. 

In  order  to  induce  the  children  to  attend, 
Mary  provided  a  barrel  of  crackers,  and  gave 
a  few  of  them  once  a  day  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  She  also  supplied  those 
who  came  pretty  regularly  with  suitable 
clothing.  Her  friends  in  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished the  means  to  purchase  crackers,  and 
sent  the  clothing,  part  of  it  ready-made,  and 
the  residue  in  the  piece. 

Books,  paper,  pens,  slates,  slate  pencils  and 
sponges  will  be  wanted  for  the  schools.  Wil- 
son's Primer  and  First  Reader  are  the  most 
suitable  books  that  I  have  seen,  and  they  have 
been  successfully  used  in  teaching  the  freed- 
men.  Alphabet  charts  and  school  maps 
would  be  very  useful. 

Another  want  of  scarcely  less  importance 
is  a  supply  of  suitable  food  for  the  sick  and 
infirm,  such  as  rice,  crackers,  tea,  corn  starch, 
white  sugar,  &c. 

The  Santee-Sioux  number  about  1000  souls. 
Their  wants  were  made  known  by  Cosmelia 
Janney  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
members  of  the  visiting  committee. 


The  Winnebagoes  number  1300;  they  are 
in  great  need  of  clothing  for  the  children, 
books  and  stationery  for  the  school,  and  food 
suitable  for  the  sick. 

The  Omahas  number  1000;  they  need 
clothing  for  children  and  suitable  food  for  the 
sick. 

The  Pawnees  number  2400.  The  children  j 
in  their  manual  labor  school  are  well  clothed  j 
from  funds  supplied  under  treaty  stipulations,  j 
They  greatly  need  suitable  food  for  the  sick. 

The  Towas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  num.- 
ber  312,  at  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  have 
been  supplied  with  clothing  for  school  chil-  j 
dren,  and  Mary  B.  Lightfoot  informed  me  ji 
her  friends  in  Pennsylvania  were  taking  up  > 
subscriptions  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the  sick.  I 

The  Otoes  number  440  souls.  They  have  J 
no  school  except  a  First  day  school,  established  j 
and  taught  by  the  present  agent,  Albert  L.  J 
Green.  I  think  they  have  never  had  any  f 
kind  of  school  before.  They  need  every  thing  I 
mentioned  above.  The  goods  should  be  sent  jj 
direct  to  the  several  agents.  I  subjoin  the  \ 
address  of  each, — viz. :  , 
Asa  M.  Janney,  U.S.  Ind.  Agt.,  Santee  Agency,  Neb.  j 
Howard  White,  "  Winnebago  "       "  if 

Dr.  Edw.  Painter,       "  Omaha         "       "  .\ 

Jacob  M.  Troth,  "  Genoa  "       "  | 

Thos.  Lightfoot,         "  Nohart        "       "  J 

Albert  L.  Green  "  Otoe  "       "  j 

By  corresponding  with  these  agents,  they  f 
will  give  more  precise  information,  and  ad-  ft 
vise  friends  of  the  best  routes  for  transporta-  j 
tion.    The  cost  of  sending  goods  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  to  Omaha,  when  I 
came  here,  was  three  cents  per  pound.  Goods  [ 
can  be  had  here  at  a  moderate  advance  on 
eastern  prices. 

If  money  is  sent,  it  may  be  best  to  send  it  tf 
to  me,  as  the  Government  money  is  sent,  in  A 
drafts,  which  I  will  deposit  in  the  First  Na-  J 
tional  Bank  of  Omaha.  Friends  of  other  if 
Yearly  Meetings  will  be  at  the  Yearly  Meet-  j 
ing  of  Baltimore,  and  I  suggest  that  they  con- 4 
fer together  on  this  subject.  It  might  answer: 
well  for  each  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  to« 
take  the  care  of  supplying  an  Agency. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Samuel  M.  Janney, 

Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  jf 


CHILD  TROUBLES. 

"The  disappointments  of  children  are  as 
hard  to  bear  as  those  of  adults.  The  hopes 
and  plans  of  a  child  of  ten  refer  to  what  his 
elders  esteem  trifles,  it  is  true  ;  still,  he  values 
his  little  possessions  as  highly,  and  clings  to 
his  aims  as  tenaciously,  as  older  persons  do  to 
theirs.  But  they  remember  that  all  human 
affairs  are  uncertain,  and  lay  their  plans 
hoping  for  success,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
or  less  apprehensive  of  failure.   The  child,  on 
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the  contrary, sees  nothing  but  sunbeams;  and 
when  the  sudden  darkness  conies,  he  feels  even 
more  disappointed  than  those  older  when  their 

i  important  projects  come  to  naught.  The 
child  has  not  learned  to  reason  coolly  upon 
matters  and  things  as  men  do,  and  is  moved 
by  impulse  rather  than  by  deliberate  judg- 
ment. Children  very  often  suffer  real  in- 
justice. Sometimes  the  wrong  comes  from 
their  playmates,  and  sometimes  from  the  pa- 
rent or  teacher,  who  does  not  take  time  to  as- 
certain facts,  reasoning  that  the  thing  under 
consideration  is  such  a  trifle  that  it  is  not 
worth  inquiry.  Parents  and  teachers  should 
always  remember  that  the  trials  which  seem 
trifles  to  them  are  often  very  serious  to  the 
little  ones  in  their  charge,  and  in  dealing 
with  children  should  help  them  bear  their 
burdens  rather  than  scold  them  for  being  ir- 
ritated or  grieved.    One  of  the  most  import- 

"  ant  lessons  that  can  be  taught  them  is  to  bear 
their  trials  and  troubles  in  a  proper  way." — 
Exchange. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
K  HOW  SHALL  WE  USE  OUR  STRENGTH  ARIGHT  ? 

"There  is  a  spirit  in  mae,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing" how  to  use  their  strength  of  body  and 
,  mind.    The  prophet  testified  that  "  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the 
.  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel- 
lor, The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace."   If  the  government 
of  our  minds  is  upon  Him,  we  shall  show  forth 
[all  the  Christian  virtues :  "love,  joy,  peace, 
\  long-suffering,    gentleness,    goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,"  and  thus  answer  the 
:  purpose  for  which  we  were  created,  to  glorify 
:  our  Creator,  and  be  prepared  to  be  glorified 
I  with  Him  in  the  world  to  come. 

All  the  propensities  of  our  human  nature 
wTere  given  us  by  Him  who  is  all  wisdom, 
1  goodness  and  love,  and  if  kept  under  his  di- 
I  rection,  no  inordinate  desire  would  be  yielded 
to.    Were  love  and  meekness  our  chief  orna- 
ments, we  should  not  seek  great  things  for 
ourselves  nor  our  families,  and  no  excessive 
I  labor  of  mind  Or  body  would  be  practised. 
A  portion  of  exercise  is  necessary  for  our 
health  and  strength,  physically  and  mentally, 
1  and  if  each  one  was  willing  to  perform  a  rea- 
sonable share,  none  need  be  oppressed.  Were 
the  mind  governed  by  that  wisdom  which  is 
profitable  to  direct  in  all  things,  we  should  be 
preserved  from  all  extremes,  and  seldom,  if 
I  ever,  would  any  suffer  from  too  much  labor, 
[or  from  inactivity  and  idleness.    Our  minds 
would  then  rest  cheerful  in  the  Divine  will, 
land  having  no  unnecessary  wants  to  gratify, 
|  we  would  have  time  to  attend  our  religious 
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meetings  and  duties,  and  to  mingle  socially, 
pleasantly  and  usefully  with  our  brethren 
and  sisters,  by  example  and  precept  encour- 
aging them  to  live  righteous,  holy  and  godly 
lives.  Then  would  this  world  be  a  paradise 
below,  and  we  would  at  times  and  seasons 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  fulness  of  joy  in 
Heaven. 

Westbury,  L.  I.  R.  H. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  will  not  close  my  eyes  or  ears,  if  it  please 
the  Lord  to  pour  out  of  His  Spirit  in  some 
new  manifestation.  May  old  prejudices  and 
traditions  yield  before  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  uprising  from  a  lethargic  condition  is 
at  hand ;  it  may  be  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  young.  I  always  regret  to  find  a 
resolute  opposition  and  denunciation  of  every 
thing  which  is  not  cut  after  the  pattern  shown 
by  the  Friends  of  the  last  two  generations. 
Geo.  Fox  and  his  cotemporaries  were  more 
liberal.  Wm.  Penn  could  wear  his  sword  till 
it  fell  off,  and  Geo.  Fox  could  send  out 
Friends  to  labor  wherever  they  could  find  an 
opening.  But  extremes  may  do  their  work 
in  liberalizing  us ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  religious  opinions  and  habits  and  intol- 
erance are  progressive, — leading  out  of  forms, 
— the  very  extremes  of  Ritualism  even  tend- 
ing by  their  absurdity  into  freer  thought — 
that  I  can  only  try  to  keep  myself  alive  to 
truth,  wherever  it  may  be ;  and  hope  we  may 
ever  feel  there  is  a  centering  point,  wherein 
there  is  stability  amid  all  changes — the  "  Law 
written  in  the  heart."  Without  the  Spirit, 
what  is  the  letter? 

I  am  glad  you  felt  satisfied  with  your  visit 
among  us,  and  I  can  truly  say  it  was  a  great 
comfort  and  strength  to  us.  Many  of  us  know 
that  we  "cannot  save  a  brother,  nor  give  to 
God  a  ransom  for  his  soul ;"  but  the  presence, 
counsel  and  encouragement  of  those  who  are 
travelling  the  same  road,  and  who  have  gone 
farther  than  we  have,  are  certainly  Strength- 
ening and  profitable,  even  more  so  than  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  the  young  arc  awak- 
ening to  better  things,  is  to  the  i  ravel-worn 
father  or  mother  in  Israel  who  lias  feared  that 
the  watchman  were  falling  with  none  to  take 
their  places.  We  have  evidence  that  spiritual 
knowledge  is  increasing  as  we  learn  more  and 
more  to  seek  it  from  the  only  Giver  of  true 
wisdom  ;  and  we  feel  a  care  to  guard  especially 
against  two  temptations — the  danger  of  hike* 
warmness,  and  the  danger  of  bOMting  our- 
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selves  of  the  light  and  power  that  belong  to 
God,  and  which  are  given  to  us  for  His  pur- 
poses and  not  ours.  We  know  if  we  would 
but  heed  that  each  day  must  bring  not  only 
its  own  duties,  but  the  strength  to  perform 
them. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  20,  1869. 

Society  Interests. — The  regret  is  often 
felt,  as  our  paper  goes  to  press,  that  it  does 
not  contain  more  "  Society  news,"  or  that  we 
are  not  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  of  what 
has  transpired  in  different  localities  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  the  good,  to  inspirit  the  mind 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  testimonies  of 
truth,  which  we  hold  in  common,  are  being 
maintained  with  an  earnestness  which  proves 
that  they  are  not  ours  merely  through  tradi- 
tion, but  that  we,  through  the  medium  of  that 
Light  which  "  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal,"  have  been  convinced  that  they  are 
founded  upon  an  immutable  basis,  and  "  in 
keeping  them  there  is  a  great  reward."  We 
presume  that  if  the  good  were  sought,  there 
would  be  found  in  every  neighborhood  some- 
thing worth  transmitting  to  distant  Friends. 
Our  religious  Society  should  be  as  one  family, 
scattered,  'tis  true,  but  with  very  much  the 
same  interests,  growing  out  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Love. 

Circumstances  vary  with  situations,  but  the 
culmination  of  all  labor  originating  from  this 
heaven-born  principle  must  be  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  As  the  divine  teacher  went 
about  doing  good,  so  must  they  who  do  the 
will  of  their  Father  in  Heaven  be  similarly 
engaged.  We  do  not  ask  that  anything  be 
done  "  to  be  seen  of  men,"  neither  would  we 
"  blow  a  trumpet"  to  sound  the  praises  of 
men.  But  there  are  occasions  not  unfre- 
quently  occurring  when  it  would  be  well  to 
acknowledge  favors  received  ;  when  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  has  "  covered  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  when  it  is  right 
to  magnify  His  name,  and  give  the  praise 
unto  Him  to  whom  it  is  due. 

We  felt  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  at  Race  street,  that  we 
would  like  to  reproduce  the  impressive  ad- 
dress made  by  a  Friend,  the  years  of  whose 


life  number  nearly  fourscore,  but  whose  spirit 
retains  its  vigor  even  in  old  age.    She  invited 
those   who   were  gathered    to   turn   their  1 
thoughts  inward,  and  devote  a  season  to  ! 
silent  prayer  ;  and  also  bore  testimony  to  the  j! 
blessed  effects  of  sitting  under  the  teachings  k 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  would  unfold  to  the 
understanding  the  truths  of  the  gospel  which 
is  saving.    Now  in  her  latter  days,  she  said, 
she  felt  an  increasing  desire  that  the  younger  | 
class  among  us  might  more  fully  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  silent  spiritual  communion, 
wherein  strength  is  renewed  and  faith  in-  , 
creased  in  the  anointing  which  abideth  in 
all,  because  of  which  we  have  no  need  that 
any  man  teach  us  but  as  "  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and  is  no  f 
lie."    The  prophecy  was  brought  into  view  ; 
wherein  it  was  declared  that  the  law  of  the  j 
Lord  should  be  written  on  the  heart,  and  | 
placed  in  the  inward  part,  so  that  no  one  j  1 
need  "  to  inquire  concerning  the  Lord,  for  jl 
all  should  know  him  from  the  least  unto  the  J  1 
greatest  of  them."    All  that  were  athirst  jl1 
might  come  to  the  Fountain  and  drink  of  the  |» 
pure  stream  of  love,  by  which  they  would  be  |>  1 
strengthened  to  walk  in  conformity  with  this  ||  = 
law,  and  know  their  steps  "to  be  ordered  of  || 
the  Lord."    In  coming  under  such  an  influ-  ) 
ence,  we  would  be  brought  nearer  together  as  (j  1 
we  drew  nearer  to  Him  who  is  nigh  every  II u 
one  of  us,  and  in  our  comminglings  for  spirit-  Jr 
ual  devotion,  we  should  be  made  witnesses  of  11 
the   holy  oil   flowing  from   one  vessel  to  fl  f 
another,  and  the  acknowledgment  would  be  H 
that  it  was  good  for  us  thus  to  assemble. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  given  but  a  frag- 
mentary  account  of  this  communication,  and  ip, 
have  not  done  it  full  justice  in  the  few  points  ||t0 
furnished  from  memory,  but  as  it  is  ever  grate-  (■« 
ful  to  sit  under  a  ministry  that  directs  to  the  Ipj, 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  untrammelled  by  lan, 
abstruse  doctrines  or  speculative  opinions,  we  ^ 
feel  disposed  to  share  the  good  we  received  |J 
with  those  who  were  absent.  Other  testimo-  )rej 
nies  were  borne  in  which  we  were  exhorted  ,n| 
to  obedience  in  "  divine  requirings,"  and  j  [nij 
the  sacrifices  which  this  might  involve,  even  Dg 
though  they  would  compare  with  those  of  the  ]jD 
patriarchs  of  old,  it  was  believed  would  meet  ;a; 
with  a  full  recompense  as  they  were  laid  upon  ^ 
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the  holy  altar.    Near  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, there  was  an  appeal  made  to  Friends  on 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  some  of 
.whom  were  represented  as  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  clothing  was  much  needed  ;  also 
suitable  food  for  the  sick.  AVe  were  reminded 
of  the  Christian  duty  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked,  and  if  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  respond  to  this  call,  contributions 
might  be  forwarded  to  R.  W.  Townsend, 
Eighteenth  and  Arch  streets,  who  would  at- 
tend to  the  prompt  delivery  of  all  with  which 
(she  was  entrusted.  Again  we  were  invited  to 
increased  diligence  in  "  minding  the  Light," 
[and  the  meeting  closed  under  a  solemn  cover- 
ling,  which  was  a  suitable  preparation  for  the 
(business  that  followed. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  number  of  Friends 
Knterested  for  the  Indians  assembled  at  the 
[meeting-house  on  Race  street.  Letters  from 
different  agencies,  with  other  papers  per- 
taining to  the  subject,  were  read,  and  the  in- 
formation given  that  the  Indian  Aid  Society 
jbf  Philadelphia  would  be  glad  to  be  assisted 
jm  their  efforts  to  procure  goods  and  prepare 
Garments  for  the  Indian  women  and  children, 
Dvho  would  suffer  greatly  in  the  coming  winter 
If  they  were  not  clothed.  The  squalid  condi- 
tion of  some  of  them  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
|eeded.  Part  worn  garments  will  be  accept- 
able. We  gave  information  last  week  that 
lontributions  for  the  Indians  may  be  sent  to 
Deborah  F.  Wharton,  336  Spruce  street,  or 
fohn  Saunders,  453  North  Seventh  street. 


The  Indians.— The  importance  of  this 
ubject,  and  the  general  interest  felt  in  it  by 
^riends,  we  think  warrant  the  space  devoted 
o  it  in  our  columns.  The  Report  of  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  which  is  now 
ppearing  as  our  leading  article,  gives  many 
iteresting  details  of  the  different  reservations 
red  ifchin  the  Northern  Superintendency,  and 
resents  the  necessity  for  continued  exertion 
n  behalf  of  this  people.  A  meeting  of  "  The 
ndian's  Hope"  Association,  under  Episcopal 
ifluence,  was  held  in  this  city  on  the  eve- 
ing  of  the  5th  inst.  This  Society  is  espe- 
ially  interested  for  the  Santee-Sioux  In- 
ians,  for  whom  they  have  labored  for  a  num- 


ber of  years.  Their  mission  was  established 
through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Whipple,  and 
an  interesting  account  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  them,  under  the  agency  of 
their  missionary  S.  D.  Hinman,  has  been 
published  in  a  little  book  under  the  title  of 
"  Taopi  and  his  Friends,"  which  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed  by  us.  We  are  more  imme- 
diately interested  in  this  mission,  as  it  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  reservations  under 
the  agency  of  Friends.  And  we  earnestly 
hope  that  no  jealousies  may  be  allowed  to 
prevent  a  harmonious  labor  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Indians. 

By  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Clarkson,  from 
Nebraska,  at  the  meeting  before  alluded  to, 
we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  Friends 
are  faithful  in  their  mission,  that  sectarian 
prejudices  will  be  removed. 

Bishop  C.  alludes  to  the  importance  of  unity 
of  action  in  his  comments  upon  "  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  Quakers  to 
the  Indians  of  Nebraska."  Believing  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  his  views  of  this 
policy,  we  make  the  following  extract  from 
his  address  as  reportsd  in  "  The  Press." 

"All  the  Indian  reservations  now  in  Nebraska 
withiu  the  last  year  have  been  placed  under  the  rule 
of  Quakers,  and  if  the  Government  never  did  an- 
other good  thing,  for  doing  this  it  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  all  good  men  and  of  all  good  citizens. 
The  satisfactory  condition,  the  change  in  the  tem- 
per, and  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Indians 
everywhere  throughout  Nebraska,  wrought  by  the 
direction  and  the  control  of  their  forces  by  the 
Quakers,  is  really  wonderful. 

The  Indians  now  receive — I  am  speaking  now 
only  of  those  in  Nebraska — every  dollar  of  money, 
and  every  pound  of  subsistence,  and  every  yard  of 
goods  that  they  are  entitled  to,  and  such  a  thing,  if 
ever  it  has  been  known  before,  is  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  ' 1  oldest  inhabitant. ' '  This  of  cou-se 
creates  a  terrible  commotion  among  the  great  friends 
of  the  sneak  thieves  who  have  fattened  for  years 
upon  that  meanest  of  all  garbage,  Indian  steaiiug. 
They  first  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said  it  wOl 
not  work  ;  it  will  not  do,  they  cannot  make  it  do  ; 
these  Quakers  do  not  understand  the  questions  ; 
and  then  they  cursed  and  made  ridicule  and  sport 
of  the  broadbrims  and  their  drab  coats,  and  they 
said,  "  By  and  by  these  men  will  learn  to  steal  too." 
But  their  prophecies  have  all  been  false,  and  the  In- 
dians have  learned,  everywhere  in  Nebraska,  daring 
the  last  year,  to  feel  that  "the  Friends"  were  friends 
indeed  of  the  Indians,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  is  already  shedding  its  light 
over  the  hills  and  the  plains  of  (be  Indian.  It  is 
now  considered,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
palaces  at  Washington,  and  in  the  supply  stores  at 
New  York,  and  out  in  Nebraska,  that  it  is  a 
table  thing  to  cheat  an  Indian. 

Now,  all  this  change  has  been  brought  t 
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the  determination  of  the  Quakers  to  give  to  the  In- 
dians all  their  rights,  and  they  themselves  have 
sometimes  heen  wonderfully  astonished  to  know  that 
they  were  really  entitled  to  what  the  Government 
had  houud  themselves  hy  treaty  to  give  them.  I 
believe  that  we  have  all  to  stand  now  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  all  true-hearted  and  honest  men  through- 
out the  country  ;  we  have  all  to  work  together  to 
push  on  this  blessed  work  of  Indian  reform  now 
commenced,  and  that  hefore  long  a  better  day  of 
light  and  righteousness  shall  surely  come  for  the 
Indian  ;  and  when  that  day  comes  when  the  muse 
of  History  hereafter  shall  come  to  make  up  her  rec- 
ord of  these  duties  and  these  achievements,  she  will 
write  on  the  column  the  name  of  this  race's  bene- 
iactor — the  name  of  the  glorious  Christian  mission- 
ary who  has  done  so  much  to  help  and  sustain  this 
blessed  work.  Amid  obloquy  and  odium  such^as  none 
ever  shared  did  he,  with  a  great  heart  like  his  God, 
withstand  the  mass  of  obstructions  that  would  have 
blocked  the  way  before  any  less  faithful  soul,  and 
he  has  again  strayed  onward  with  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  has  actually  lifted  up  the  Indian  cause 
and  carried  it  to  a  triumph  that  is  splendid  to  look 
at  to  those  who  have  seen  how  recently  they  were 
wronged  and  robbed  everywhere.  There  is  yet  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  for  this  people,  especially  to 
change  the  public  sentiment  in  the  West.  On  the 
frontier  they  still  think  of  the  Indian  and  talk  of 
him  as  a  dog  that  ought  to  be  cuffed.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  the  same  change  in  the 
sentiment  in  the  West  as  has  been  going  on  in  the 
East.  We  have  only  to  send  out  more  Christian 
teachers.  We  want  more  in  the  Santee  Mission  and 
for  the  active  Indians  beyond  them.  We  have  but 
to  send  out  these  missionaries,  support  our  Chris- 
tian teachers  to  carry  out  our  Christian  missions, 
and  let  no  man  nor  woman  falter  in  this  blessed 
work,  and  especially  let  no  man  or  woman  hang 
back  because  people  somewhere  deride,  and  because 
people  somewhere  despise  the  Indian  race,  for  I  do 
believe  that  as  this  great  nation  recently  rose  up 
and  shook  off  in  God's  own  time  and  way  the  shac- 
kles from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  bondmen,  so 
will  this  great  nation  some  day,  and  that  soon,  rise 
up  in  her  majesty  and  decree  that  henceforth  and 
forever  there  shall  be  an  end  of  all  this  robbery  of 
the  red  man. 

From  the  report  of  "  The  Indian's  Hope 
Association,"  we  find  that  their  meetings  are 
held  monthly,  and  that  women  have  entered 
earnestly  into  the  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  so  favorable  an  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  Friends  appear 
to  exert  over  the  Indians  under  their  care ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  untold  difficul- 
ties still  attend  them,  and  that  they  need  the 
active  sympathy  of  their  brethren. 

It  is  feared  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  opposition  to  the  pacific  and  honest  mea- 
sures of  Friends,  that  upon  the  re-assem- 
bling of  Congress,  strenuous  efforts  will  be 
made  to  overthrow  this  humane  policy,  by 
the  speculators  and  adventurers  who  have 
long  enriched  themselves  by  robbing  the 
"  Red  Man,"    We  have  faith  that  no  reason- 


able grounds  for  dissatisfaction  will  be  given 
by  those  entrusted  with  this  important  experi- 
ment, and  that  the  course  of  our  agents  will 
be  such  as  to  continue  to  secure  the  confidence 
ot  the  Indians  ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  case, 
a  great  point  will  have  been  gained  toward 
civilization.  Those  whom  we  respect  or  love 
we  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  imitate.  The 
arrangement  now  being  carried  out  to  some 
extent,  to  give  to  every  family  a  home  of 
their  own,  will,  we  believe,  materially  aid  in 
their  moral  elevation. 

May  the  labor  so  auspiciously  begun  be 
carried  on  to  its  completion.  Although 
the  time  may  appear  tedious,  and  the  way 
long,  requiring  the  frequent  renewal  of  pa- 
tience, yet  in  so  righteous  a  cause,  surely 
strength  and  ability  will  be  furnished  from 
the  unfailing  Source;  and  do  we  not  believe 
that  the  "  Good  Spirit"  can  make  "  hard 
things  easy"  and  "rough  places  smooth?'1 
We  trust  that  a  way  will  often  be  made  where 
there  appears  to  be  no  way. 

.  Swahthmore  College  opened  on  Second*, 
day,  8th  inst.,  under  favorable  auspicesi 
About  180  students  were  entered  for  the  firsli 
Session,  and  on  Fourth-day  afternoon,  th<i 
10th  inst.,  the  parents  of  many  of  the  chil^ 
dren,  and  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  m 
tended  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies.  We  haci 
purposed  to  publish  in  the  present  nuinbe4 
the  address  of  the  President  and  some  othei 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  thinl 
important  event,  but  on  further  consideration! 
have  concluded  to  defer  it  till  next  week,  whei  f 
we  hope  to  furnish  the  full  particulars  in  {[| 
supplement  to  the  Intelligencer. 


DIED. 

WILLIAMS.— In  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  28fr 
of  Tenth  month,  1869,  of  pneumonia  and  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  Ann  Williams,  over  70  years  of  age ;  : 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Hel 
remains  were  interred  on  the  30th  at  Burlington,  N.J. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Eleventh  mo.  21st,  Orange,  N.  J.,  10£  A.M. 

"  "    Junius,  N.  Y,,  11  A.M. 

"  "    Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Twelfth  mo.  5th,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10 J  A.M. 

"         "    Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"         "    Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"         11    Pennsbury,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

»         "    Collins,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"         "    Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

«        «    Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HELP. 

It  is  creditable  to  humanity  that  speaking 
3r  writing  in  behalf  of  the  poor  always  ob- 
tains a  hearing.  The  Africans,  so  latel}T  the 
wards  of  a  common  charity,  placed  in  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  self-support,  may  yield 
;o  the  more  immediately  pressing  claims  of 
)ur  native  tribes.  The  hour  is  opportune  for 
hem  and  for  us — the  hour  for  action,  not  for 
lelay  or  deliberation.  The  love  that  quick- 
ens, or  the  Light  that  guides,  prompts  us,  and 
\alls  us  to  labor.  Discarded  books  and  out- 
ine  maps  would  aid  us  in  the  school-rooms, 
ind  a  small  amount  in  funds  would  buy  a 
:eries  of  useful  and  attractive  tablets.  The 
eye  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind 
nay  be  awakened  to  new  delights. 

We  may  as  reasonably  expect  grapes  of 
horns,  or  figs  of  thistles,  as  to  look  for  fruit 
is  the  reward  of  our  labor  here,  unless  we 
lave  the  seed  to  cast  into  the  fallow  ground. 
Tovernment  aid  comes  of  necessity  through  a 
:ind  of  circumlocution.  Personal  effort  need 
lot  be  delayed.  Pictures  of  animals,  and 
other  objects,  would  enable  us  more  readily 

0  teach  the  language.    Young  Friends  have 

1  work  here  which  must  be  begun  at  home. 
Will  they  do  it?  S.  Averill. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Neb.,  11th  mo.,  1869. 

Selected. 

god's  thoughts  not  our  thoughts. 

tod's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts  ;  we  look  on 
>reading  to  climb  some  mountain  far  away, 
ounting  the  sharp  stones  on  its  tedious  way, 
ie  cares  for  our  small  troubles,  day  by  day 
Smoothing  them  down. 
Ve  keep  our  patience  for  our  greater  cares, 
nd  murmur  unrepenting  o'er  the  less, 
hinking  to  show  our  strength  in  our  distress, 
Us  patience  with  our  hourly  fretfulness 

Still  gently  bears, 
od's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  ;  we  lay  down 
chemes  for  His  glory,  temples  for  our  King, 
therein  tribes  yet  unborn  may  worship  Him ; 
Meanwhile,  upon  some  humblp,  secret  thing 

He  sets  His  crown. 
7e  travel  far  to  find  Him,  seeking  still, 
Ijften  in  weariness  to  reach  His  shrine, 
:  nady  our  choicest  treasures  to  resign  ! 
I  'e,  in  our  daily  homes,  lays  down  the  line, 

"Do  here  my  will." 
I here,  in  the  lowly  valley,  walking  on, 
i  >me  common  duty  al!  we  have  to  do, 
is  "higher  thoughts"  of  love  make  all  things  new  ; 
•  is     higher  way"  we  tread,  yea,  leading  to 
God's  holy  throne. 

J.  E.  A.  Brown, 


|  MAN  "WRITES  HII  LIFE    FOR  ETERNITY, 
lad  it  been  given  mo  to  write  down  my  life 

•  only  its  beginning,  but  two  lines, 
I  »on  a  solid  tablet  of  pure  gold, 

>w  had  I  paused  i  iiow  | » « > n . i " r« * < l  o'er  the  task  ! 
Bit  even  now,  M  children  on  their  slates 


Write  what  is  easily  effaced,  each  man 

Writes  with  light  hand  but  ineffaceably 

His  life  upon  the  heavy  mass  of  days 

That  towers  behind  us,  dark,  immovable, 

An  up-piled  cloudy  wall — of  adamant, 

Infrangible,  more  solid  than  mere  gold  ; 

He  writes  it,  as  a  fate,  on  human  hearts, 

He  writes  it  on  his  own  with  iron  pen  I 

Then,  writer !  think,  create,  engrave  with  care  ! 

The  lullaby  we  sing  the  cradled  child 

Preludes  a  picture  of  his  coming  days  ! 

— From  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer. 

From  "  Hours  at  Home  for  October." 
THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  1869. 
BY  MARIA  MITCHELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  589.) 

All  day  on  the  6th  the  rain  continued. 
Near  noon  the  barometer  began  to  rise  ;  at 
sunset  there  was  a  gleam  of  light  between  the 
clouds,  and  at  midnight  it  was  clear. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  as  beautiful  as 
morning  could  be.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the 
sky,  and  a  light  breeze  tempered  the  heat. 
About  9  A.  M.  we  took  possession  of  our 
grounds.  The  obliging  officers  of  the  college 
placed  a  man-servant  under  our  orders,  and 
offered  every  other  assistance  we  could  ask. 

The  first  request  we  made  was  that  the 
ground  should  be  kept  free  of  chance  visitors  ; 
for  the  fences  were  very  soon  picketed  with 
differential  variations  of  humanity,  scarcely 
less  annoying  because  perfectly  well-behaved. 
No  reasoning  seemed  able  to  convince  the 
common  people  in  the  moon-shaded  land  that 
the  eclipse  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  to 
the  astronomers :  they  considered  it  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  telescope.  The  clear- 
ing of  our  fences  was,  however,  efficiently  and 
kindly  done.  The  President  of  the  College 
asked  the  gathering  group  to  withdraw  to  an- 
other field,  a  compromise  which,  as  it  allowed 
them  a  near  neighborhood,  seemed  satisfac- 
tory. 

Our  instruments  consisted  of  an  equatorial- 
ly  mounted  telescope  of  four  inches  aperture, 
by  Dolland  ;  a  small  one  of  two  and  a  half 
inches,  by  the  same  maker  ;  and  a  very  per- 
fect little  instrument  of  three  inches,  by  Al- 
van  Clark.  They  must  now  be  examined, 
and  then  placed  as  nearly  in  meridian  as  could 
be  done  in  the  little  time  left.  They  had 
come  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  wo  opened 
the  boxes  with  some  anxiety.  There  was  no 
irremediable  injury,  but  there  were  slight  de- 
rangements. The  President  of  the  College 
was  at  once  the  errand-boy  to  go  for  an  in- 
strument-maker. It  is  almost  incredible,  but 
it  is  true,  that  an  instrument- maker  appeared 
immediately,  as  if  waiting  hard  by;  brought, 
his  screw -driver  with  him,  and  at  onee  re- 
moved the  difficulty.  Then  for  the  little 
Clark  telescope  a  post  must  be  pot  up,  and 
some  kind  of  stand  must  be  arranged  for  the 
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small  Dolland.  The  first  was  readily  done, 
and  for  the  second  we  extemporized  a  pier  by 
filling  a  barrel  with  sand. 

Then  we  must  try  colored  glasses  ;  we  must 
examine  clamps;  we  must  test  screws;  we 
must  adjust  focus.  The  instruments  were  not 
such  as  we  had  used  in  our  observatory. 
Large  instruments  cannot  be  transported; 
and  astronomers  are  accustomed  to  depend  on 
fixed  ones.  It  was  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
come  into  a  new  field  of  labor.  If  we  had 
observed  all  the  solar  eclipses  in  a  long  life, 
our  experience  would  not  have  been  great — 
at  most,  only  a  fewr  seconds  a  year  of  drill. 

The  day  was  comparatively  cold;  but  to 
stand  for  hours  under  an  August  sun  can 
never  be  an  invigorating  process. 

Our  instruments  had  no  spider  lines  to  mark 
off  different  quadrants  of  the  field  of  view. 
The  moon  was  expected  to  appear  at  a  point 
122°  from  the  vertex  of  the  sun  ;  we  must 
estimate  the  position  of  that  point.  But  one 
telescope  inverted,  and  the  other  two  had  so- 
lar eye-pieces  of  a  new  construction  ;  and  the 
point  would  be  apparently  in  another  place. 
We  paired  off  two  and  two  at  the  telescope, 
one  to  watch  the  phenomenon  through  theglass, 
the  other  to  count  time  and  to  make  notes; 
while  a  seventh  was  stationed  on  the  top  of 
the  College  building  to  watch  general  effects. 

The  time  at  which  an  eclipse  will  occur  is 
always  calculated  by  astronomers  some  years 
before,  and  a  variation  from  that  calculation 
in  the  actual  appearance  of  the  phenomenon 
is  a  hint  that  something  is  wrong. 

Not  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  calcula- 
tion, for,  given  certain  data  writh  regard  to 
sun,  moon,  and  earth,  and  the  predictions 
will  be  unerring.  But  the  data  may  be 
wrong;  a  deviation  of  computed  from  observed 
time  is  a  finger-point  to  the  astronomer ;  it 
means  something.  In  preparing  for  an  ob- 
servation of  time,  the  astronomer  gives  him- 
self every  possible  facility.  He  ascertains  to 
a  tenth  of  a  second  the  condition  of  his  chro- 
nometer, not  only  how  fast  or  how  slow  it  is, 
but  how  much  that  fastness  or  that  slowness 
varies  from  hour  to  hour.  He  notes  exactly 
the  second  and  part  of  a  second  when  the  ex- 
pected event  should  arrive  ;  and  a  short  time 
before  that  he  places  himself  at  the  telescope. 

Having  no  chronograph  arrangement  with 
me,  I  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  counting 
of  seconds  by  an  assistant.  The  assistant 
counts  aloud  the  half-second  beats  of  the 
chronometer  ;  and  the  observer,  with  the  eye 
upon  the  point  to  be  watched,  and  the  ear  in- 
tent on  the  assistant's  voice,  awaits  the  event. 

At  length  all  w7as  ready.  The  observers 
were  at  the  telescopes ;  the  regular  count  aloud 
of  the  half-seconds  began.  Every  observer 
tries  to  do  the  impossible.    He  tries  to  notice 


what  is  technically  called  "the  first  contact.]! 
He  tries  to  note  the  exact  instant  when  al 
unseen  spherical  body  appears  to  touch  a  seel 
spherical  body  ;  that  is,  he  tries  to  see  a  poiil 
infinitesimally  small,  and  to  mark  a  divisiojj 
of  time  which  the  ear  cannot  measure.  At  jl 
certain  second  and  part  of  a  second,  the  mooi| 
all  unseen,  was  expected  to  make  itself  vis| 
ble.  But  the  moon  was  not  up  to  time! 
There  were  some  seconds  of  breathless  sui| 
pense,  and  then  the  inky  blackness  appearel 
on  the  burning  limb  of  the  sun.  All  honci 
to  my  assistant,  whose  uniform  count  on  anJ] 
on,  with  unwavering  voice,  steadied  my  nerveii 
That  for  which-  we  had  travelled  fifteen  hunifl 
dred  miles  had  really  come.  We  watched  th  | 
movement  of  the  moon's  black  disk  acros  J 
the  less  black  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  and  wl 
looked  for  the  peculiarities  which  other  oil 
servers  of  partial  eclipses  had  known.  Thl 
colored  glasses  of  our  telescope  were  several* 
arranged  on  a  circular  plate,  so  that  we  couLffl 
slip  a  green  one  before  the  eye,  change  it  fo| 
a  red  one  or  a  yellow  one,  or  if  we  wished  t  j 
look  with  the  eye  unprotected,  a  vacant  spacjj 
could  be  found  in  the  circumference.  In  thi 
course  of  the  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  thm 
eclipse  to  total  phase,  this  was  readily  doncl 
I  fancied  that  an  orange  hue  suited  my  en 
best,  and  kept  that  in  place,  intending  toslijl 
it  aside  and  receive  the  full  light  when  thJ 
darkness  came  on.  As  the  moon  moved  oil 
the  crescent  sun  became  a  narrower  and  nasi 
rower  golden  curve  of  light,  and  as  it  seemecj 
to  break  up  into  brilliant  lines  and  points,  w«i 
knew  that  the  total  phase  was  only  a  few  sec  J 
onds  off. 

Light  clouds  had  for  some  time  seemed  t(J 
drift  towards  the  sun  ;  the  Mississippi  assumeci 
a  leaden  hue  ;  a  sickly  green  spread  over  thtJ 
landscape  ;  Venus  shone  brightly  on  one  sid(J 
of  the  sun,  Mercury  on  the  other ;  ArcturuJ 
was  gleaming  overhead,  Saturn  w7as  rising  if! 
the  east ;  the  neighboring  cattle  began  to  low  * 
the   birds  uttered  a  painful  cry ;  fire-flieii 
twinkled  in  the  foliage,  and  when  the  last  raj 
of  light  was  extinguished,  a  wave  of  sounci 
came  up  from  the  villages  below,  the  mingling 
of  the  subdued  voices  of  the  multitude. 

Instantly  the  corona  burst  forth,  a  glory 
indeed !  it  encircled  the  sun  with  a  sofi 
light,  and  it  sent  off  streamers  for  millions  o> 
miles  into  space ! 

And  now  it  was  quick  work  !  To  see  what 
could  be  seen,  to  make  notes,  and  to  mark 
time,  all  in  less  than  three  minutes,  knowing! 
all  the  time  that  narrow  limitation  !  ThtJ 
colored  glasses,  which  had  slipped  so  easily 
when  it  was  unnecessary,  at  this  critical  seo-i 
ond  refused  to  give  place  one  to  the  other,  and 
ten  seconds  must  have  been  lost.  I  was  again 
indebted  to  my  assistant,  who  removed  the 
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two  rosy 
right  of  the 


•hole  of  thera,  giving  me  free  use  of  the  tele 
pope. 

On  looking  through  the  glass, 
[rominences  were  seen  on  the 
nu's  disk,  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  the  diame 
hr  of  the  moon,  having  the  shape  of  the  half- 
lown  morning-glory.  I  found  myself  con- 
nually  likening  almost  all  these  appearances 
p  flowers,  possibly  from  the  exquisite  deli- 
lacy  of  the  tints.  They  were  not  wholly  rosy, 
jut  of  a  variegated  pink  and  white,  with  a 
liingling  of  violet. 

I  Any  correct  observation  of  color  is,  how- 
ler, impossible.    Beside  the  different  percep- 
lon  of  the  eye,  in  its  normal  state,  the  retina 
annot  instantly  lose  the  effect  of  the  colored 
lass.    I  had  just  left  an  orange  glass,  and 
las  quite  insensible  to  that  color;  while  one 
f  our  party  who  had  been  using  a  green  glass 
pclares  the  protuberances  to  be  orange-red. 
f  ifferances  of  color  in  the  phenomenon  are  in- 
sputable,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that 
te  "  protuberances"  were  unlike. 
As  I  ran  my  glance  along  the  limb  of  the 
oon  I  saw  another  protuberance,  much  larger 
ian  the  former  ones,  very  nearly  at  the  ver 
x,  increasing  rapidly.     It  seemed  to  be 
ought  into  light  as  the  moon  moved  on  ; 
id  yet,  billowy  in  shape  and  mottled  in 
lor,  it  appeared  to  have,  or  possibly  it  had, 
motion  within  itself.  Next  there  leapt  out  on 
e  left  of  the  moon  two  more  flower-shaped 
id  flower-tinted  creations.    Twice,  as  I  was 
oking  at  these,  a  flickering  light  caught  my 
e,  as  if  from  the  moon's  centre;  another 
"angely-shaped  figure  rushed  out  as  if  from 
shind  the  moon,  and  instantly  the  sun  came 
rth.    All  nature  rejoiced,  and  much  as  we 
eded  more  time,  we  rejoiced  with  Nature, 
id  felt  that  we  loved  the  light.    Our  whole 
-rty  agreed  that  the  darkness  was  neither 
at  of  twilight  nor  of  moonlight,  nor  was  it 
great  as  we  had  expected.    My  assistant 
ed  a  candle  in  noting  time,  but  cannot  say 
at  it  was  necessary.    The  observers  who 
,d  no  telescopes,  and  who  undoubtedly  saw 
e  most,  reported  broad  bands  of  light  around 
e  horizon,  and  curious  effects  of  light  and 
adc  ;  for  while  we  were  in  the  shadow,  not 
any  miles  from  us  was  the  partially-lighted 
gion 

With  the  end  of  total  phase  the  interest  in 
3  eclipse  was  over,  but  not  the  task  of  the 
servers.  We  were  to  note  the  "  last  con- 
st," that  is,  the  last  trace  of  the  moon  on  the 
Q.  How  slowly  it  seemed  to  come !  We 
d  had  so  much  to  do  in  two  minutes  and 
-ty-eight  seconds !  We  had  so  little  to  do 
the  next  hour ! 
We  were  all  curiosity  to  hear  from  the  oth- 
obscrvers.  Each  party  met  us  with  radi- 
i?1  t  faces 
I 


"How  went  the  photography ?"  we  asked. 

"  Forty-one  successful  pictures — six  during 
totality,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  the  other  observations  with  the  spec- 
troscope ?"    "  Very  successful." 

"  And  did  you  see  an  inter-Mercurial  plan- 
et?" "No." 

No  one  person  can  give  an  account  of  this 
eclipse,  but  the  specialty  of  each  is  the  bit  of 
mosaic  which  he  contributes  to  the  whole,  and 
the  record  will  be  such  as  science  never  made 
before.  The  astronomer  and  the  photograph- 
er who  worked  together  could  have  seen  al- 
most nothing  of  general  effects  ;  the  attention 
given  to  rosy  protuberances  was  taken  from 
corona;  the  glance  which  was  sent  along  far- 
stretching  streamers  could  not  be  upon  burst- 
ing flames. 

The  photographic  pictures,  accompanied  a3 
they  were  at  Burlington  with  chronographic 
records,  will  be  of  value  even  as  measure- 
ments of  precision,  and  the  spectroscope  show- 
ing itself  capable  of  noting  "  first  contact." 
For  physical  investigations  these  two  instru- 
ments are  beyond  all  others,  for  the  sun  tells 
its  own  story  through  them,  and  the  narrative 
can  be  read  and  interpreted  at  leisure. 

The  physicist  tells  us  that  th?  "  rosy  promi- 
nences" are  incandescent  hydrogen,  not  re- 
vealed by  eclipses  particularly,  but  recognized 
in  full  sunlight.  What  is  the  law  of  distribu- 
tion of  these  flames?  Is  it  any  easier  to  ac- 
count for  them  than  to  account  for  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  itself? 

Then  what  is  the  corona  ?  If  it  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun,  why  those  immense 
streamers?  If  it  is  connected  with  the  auro- 
ra, as  was  suggested  at  the  Scientific  Associa- 
tion in  Salem,  is  it  more  than  a  change  of 
name? 

What  has  become  of  the  inter-Mercurial 
planet  which  Mr.  Lesbarcault  saw  cross  the 
sun's  disc  in  1859,  and  whose  orbit  Leverrier 
calculated  ?  In  all  the  ten  years  of  watching 
the  sun  since  that  time,  where  has  it  hidden 
itself? 

I  will  ask  another  question.  Piazzi  Smyth 
says:  "The  effect  of  a  total  eclipse  on  the 
minds  of  men  is  so  overpowering,  that  if  they 
have  never  seen  it  before  they  forget  their  ap- 
pointed tasks,  and  will  look  around  during 
the  few  seconds  of  total  obscuration,  to  wit- 
ness the  scene."  Other  astronomers  have 
said  the  same.  My  assistants,  a  party  of 
young  students,  would  not  have  turned  from 
the  narrow  line  of  observation  assigned  to 
them  if  the  earth  had  quaked  beneath  thorn. 
They  would  have  said 

 "  by  the  storms  of  oiroumstanofi  unshaken, 

And  BUbjeot  neither  to  eclipse  nor  \v.-»n<\ 

Duty  exists." 

Waa  it  because  they  were  wo  < 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  GOOD. 

There  is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  pro- 
gress, whether  seen  in  a  nation  or  in  a  com- 
munity, than  the  increasing  diffusion  among 
the  people  of  all  that  tends  to  elevate  their 
character,  or  to  increase  their  happiness.  In 
past  ages,  exclusiveness,  restriction  and  mo- 
nopoly prevailed.  The  world,  with  its  varied 
treasures,  was  made,  it  was  thought,  for  the 
privileged  few,  while  the  many  were  but  step- 
ping stones  whereby  the  few  could  reach  the 
heights  to  which  ambition  pointed.  Silently, 
but  surely,  this  system  has  been  crumbling 
away,  and  the  importance  of  man  as  man  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized.  Preeminently 
in  our  own  enlightened  country  is  the  value  of 
man  asserted,  and  his  rights  protected.  That 
every  human  being  shall  possess  the  means  of 
health,  happiness,  progress  and  self-culture, 
as  far  as  they  are  discovered,  and  as  fast  as 
he  is  capable  of  using  them,  is  a  doctrine 
which  is  practically  carried  out  by  us,  as  in 
no  other  nation  on  the  globe.  The  univer- 
sality of  industry  among  our  people,  the 
numberless  channels  through  which  it  flows, 
and  the  unfailing  reward  it  obtains,  are 
among  the  best  proofs  of  this.  The  American 
masses  are  not  straining  every  nerve  for  mere 
subsistence,  but  are  pressing  on  in  the  various 
enterprises  leading  to  promotion  and  success. 
Commerce  is  breaking  through  limits  and 
restrictions,  and  spreading  its  blessings  upon 
all.  Education  is  freely  extended  to  every 
child,  and  the  results  of  the  deepest  investi- 
gations are  diffused  as  soon  as  attained.  Lit- 
erature and  science  are  no  longer  sealed 
books,  locked  up  in  colleges  and  opened  only 
to  the  scholar  ;  but  their  principles  are  spread- 
ing intelligence  over  the  entire  community, 
and  are  applied  to  the  most  practical  pur- 
poses of  life.  Even  the  wonderful  discover- 
ies of  science  are  not  so  remarkable  or  so 
rapid  as  its  extension.  Books,  once  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich,  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  and  the  press,  untrammelled,  sends  its 
wealth  of  knowledge  alike  to  the  mansion  and 
the  cottage. 

While  we  may  justly  rejoice  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  good  so  greatly  characterizes  our 
nation  and  our  times,  we  must  never  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  gradual  development, 
to  be  carried  onward  by  constant  and  ener- 
getic effort.  All  grand  effects  are  produced 
by  the  harmony  of  small  causes.  Every  one 
of  us  can  render  important  service  in  this 
great  work.  We  have  each  something,  the 
diffusion  of  which  will  benefit  mankind.  Some 
have  wealth,  some  have  power,  some  have  in- 
fluence, and  some  have  learning,  but  those 
who  have  none  of  these  things  may  yet  per- 
haps possess  the  means  of  diffusing  far  higher 
good.    In  teaching  the  ignorant,  in  raising 


the  unfortunate,  in  relieving  the  distressed,  a 
comforting  the  afflicted,  in  restoring  the  e;ij  { 
ing,  in  the  friendly  word  of  warning,  in  t  lj  J 
kindly  tone  of  sympathy,  in  the  hopeful  lo<fi 
of  encouragement,  each  may  contribute  Ijj 
part  to  the  great  work  of  the  diffusion  of  goc] 
And  not  in  these  alone,  but  also  in  the  steam  I 
and  faithful  performance  of  our  allotted  dutil  I 
can  we  spread  incalculable  benefits  around  i|  1 
The  value  to  mankind  of  a  single  earnt|| 
worker  who  brings  all  his  powers  to  bewl 
upon  his  labor  has  never  yet  been  estimatei! 
He  is  diffusing  not  only  material  benefits  f  I 
the  practical  results  of  his  work,  but  industiJi 
fidelity,  patience  and  energy  by  his  exampfl 
and  influence.    Viewed  in  this  light  nothiiijl 
is  trivial,  and  no  human  action  is  insignill 
cant.    We  live  not  for  ourselves  alone,  bll 
for  our  race,  not  in  the  present  only,  but  til 
the  future.    All  that  we  are  now  doing,  ai|'| 
of  which  we  take  perhaps  no  note,  is  to  srol 
vive  our  age,  and  to  endure  in  its  influence |j| 
the  end  of  time.    All  good  grows  by  dinjil 
sion.    As  seeds  shut  up  alone  grow  old  aiill 
worthless,  but  scattered  over  the  fertile  s<l| 
bring  forth  abundantly,  so  whatever  good  in| 
possess  will  shrivel  and  decay  if  locked  up  II 
our  own  possession,  but  if  liberally  showerJI 
upon  others  it  will  increase  a  thousand  foljl 
and  bless  alike  those  who  give  and  those  will 
receive. — Ledger.  \ 


LETTER  FROM  MARY  LAMB. 

A  letter  from  Mary  Lamb  to  a  child,  writtfl 
fifty-five  years  ago,  has  just  crept  into  print  ifl 
London.  It  has  an  interest  not  only  in  itseJ 
but  from  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  Charlffl 
Lamb,  and  of  his  life  with  his  sister.  We  quctfl 
two  of  the  most  characteristic  paragraphs :  jj 

"  We  still  live  in  Temple  lane,  but  I  a L 
now  sitting  in  a  room  you  never  saw.    So  il 
after  you  left  us  we  were  distressed  by  tfl 
cries  of  a  cat,  which  seemed  to  proceed  frcl 
the  garrets  adjoining  to  ours,  and  only  seffl 
rated  from  ours  by  the  locked  door  on  tfl 
farther  side  of  my  brother's  bedroom,  whiil 
you  know  was  the  little  room  at  the  top  « 
the  kitchen  stairs.    We  had  the  lock  fore  J 
and  let  poor  puss  out  from  behind  a  panel  j 
the  wainscot,  and  she  lived  with  us  from  tbfl 
time,  for  we  were  in  gratitude  bound  to  ke| 
her,  as  she  had  introduced  us  to  four  unto 
anted  unknown  rooms,  and  by  degrees  II 
have  taken  possession  of  these  unclaim* 
apartments,  first  putting  up  lines  to  dry  oj 
clothes,  then  moving  my  brother's  bed  in] 
one  of  these,  more  commodious  than  his  ovj 
room.    And,  last  winter,  my  brother  bebj 
unable  to  pursue  a  work  he  had  begun,  owil 
to  the  kind  interruptions  of  friends  who  wf  I 
more  at  leisure  than  himself,  I  persuaded  h  i 
that  he  might  write  at  his  ease  in  one  of  tin] 
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rooms,  as  he  could  not  then  hear  the  door 
knock,  or  hear  himself  be  denied  to  at  home, 
which  was  sure  to  make  him  call  out  and  con- 
vict the  poor  maid  in  a  fib.  Here,  I  said,  he 
might  be  almost  really  not  at  home.  So  I  put 

1  in  an  old  grate,  and  made  him  a  fire  in  the 
largest  of  these  garrets,  and  carried  in  the 

'  table  and  one  chair,  and  bid  him  write  away, 

]  and  consider  himself  as  much  alone  as  if  he 
were  in  some  lodging  on  the  midst  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  or  any  other  wide,  unfrequented 
place,  where  he  could  expect  few  visitors  to 
break  in  upon  his  solitude.  I  left  him  quite 
delighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  but  in  a 
few  hours  he  came  down  again  with  a  sadly 
dismal  face.    He  could  do  nothing,  he  said, 

t  with  those  bare,  whitewashed  walls  before  his 
eyes.  He  could  not  write  in  that  dull,  unfur- 
nished prison." 

"  The  next  day,  before  he  came  home  from 

:  his  office,  he  had  gathered  up  various  bits  of 
old  carpeting  to  cover  the  floor ;  and,  to  a 
little  break  the  blank  look  of  the  bare  walls, 

•  I  hung  up  a  few  old  prints  that  used  to  orna- 
ment the  kitchen,  and  after  dinner,  with  great 
boast  of  what  an  improvement  I  had  made,  I 
took  Charles  once  more  into  his  new  study. 

":  A  week  of  busy  labors  followed,  in  which  I 
think  you  would  not  have  disliked  to  have 

:  'been  our  assistant.  My  brother  and  I  almost 
jcovered  the  walls  with  prints,  for  which  pur- 
ipose  he  cut  out  every  print  from  every  book 
in  his  old  library,  coming  in  every  now  and 

■•"  then  to  ask  my  leave  to  strip  a  fresh  poor  au- 

-  Jthor — what  he  might  not  do,  you  know,  with- 

•  out  my  permission,  as  I  am  elder  sister. 
There  was  such  pasting,  such  consultation 
jwhere  their  portraits,  and  where  a  series  of 
pictures  from  Ovid,  Milton  and  Shakspeare 

i  Jwould  show  to  most  advantage,  and  in  what 
y>  obscure  corner  authors  of  humbler  note  might 
m  be  allowed  to  tell  their  stories.  All  the  books 
ifijgave  up  their  stories  but  one — a  translation  of 
-i  Ariosto — a  delicious  set  of  four-and-twenty 
oDllprints,  and  for  which  I  had  marked  out  a 
t|  conspicuous  place,  when  lo  !  we  found  at  the 
iofjjmoment  the  scissors  were  going  to  work  that 
toila  part  of  the  poem  was  printed  at  the  back  of 
anea  every  picture.  What  a  cruel  disappointment ! 
aiiiTo  conclude  this  long  story  about  nothing, 
i)  the  poor  despised  garret  is  now  called  the 
m  print-room,  and  is  to  become  our  most  favorite 
eesisitting-room." 

]ryI  "  THESE  LITTLE  ONES." 

Ji  As  a  general  rule  we  are  not  half  thought- 
lisjful  or  courteous  enough  in  our  manners  to- 
•liJward  our  children.  We  are  too  apt  to  con- 
i, often b  ourselves  with  a  general  consciousness  of 
li'lpeing  right  in  the  main,  with  theoretically  in- 
ledlitending  that  they  shall  grow  up  to  be  ffood 
offlCkristian  citizens  and  an  honor  to  ourselves. 


We  make  big  sacrifices  in  their  behalf,  re- 
volve fine  schemes,  and  bring  out  the  heavy 
artillery  of  our  nature  on  very  slight  occa- 
sion. But  our  graces,  our  courtesies,  our  deli- 
cate acts  of  appreciation  and  lofty  considera- 
tion are  not  for  them.  These  are  reserved 
for  adult  friends  and  select  acquaintances — 
as  if  to  any  one  living  were  due  more  of  the 
best  and  sweetest  that  is  in  us  than  to  those 
whom  we  have  brought  into  the  world  to  meet 
its  jars,  temptations,  and  cruelties  ! 

Think  of  the  really  coarse  way  in  which 
the  fondest  of  us  sometimes  wound  our  chil- 
dren's sensibilities.  How  we  parade  their 
special  traits  and  accomplishments,  and  ignore 
their  individuality  ;  how  recklessly  we  break 
in  upon  their  little  plans  and  pleasures ;  how 
carelessly  we  comment  upon  their  defects ;  how 
we  laugh  at  their  childish  distresses  because  the 
grieved  look  or  tragic  scowl  is  "  so  cunning  ;" 
how  we  visit  our  vexation  of  spirit  upon  their 
innocent  heads  ;  how  we  resent  their  inexperi- 
ence; how  needlessly  or  sharply  we  deny  their 
little  petitions,  and  how  we  ignore  our  "Thank 
you,"  and  insist  upon  theirs  ;  how  we  jerk  or 
push  them  in  our  impatience ;  how  we  flout 
their  earnest  questions,  and  deal  out  cutting, 
cruel  words  of  "wholesome  reproof,"  when  per- 
haps the  little  heart  is  quivering  under  some 
real  or  fancied  wrong !  It  is  terrible  to  think  of. 

Many,  seeing  these  changes  in  the  aggre- 
gate, will  indignantly  deny  them.  Yet  we 
venture  to  assert  that  no  parent,  answering 
each  in  turn,  can  plead  guiltless  to  them  all. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  monstrous 
wrongs  of  chastisement  too  often  inflicted 
upon  children — such  as  beating,  threatening, 
and  frightening.    The  dear  Christ  teaches  no 
hard  lessons  of  harshness  or  brute  force  to- 
ward the  little  ones  committed  to  our  care. 
Even  as  he  was  "  subject  unto"  his  parents, 
returning  meekly  with  them  from  Jerusalem 
while  his  child-soul  yearned  to  be  about  his 
Father's  business,  so  would  he  have  our  little 
ones  subject  unto  us.    They  are  ours  to  lead 
and  protect,  to  teach  and  warn  and  cherish  ; 
ours  to  love  wisely,  to  deal  with  firmly  and  re- 
verently— mirrors  of  our  example,  gleaners  of 
the  harvest  of  home  life — not  ours  to  pet,  and 
rebuff,  and  sacrifice  to  our  hundred  weak- 
nesses.   Well  for  the  father  and  mother  to 
whom  their  child's  heart  is  as  a  holy  of  holies  ; 
and  their  child's  foibles  and  human  tenden- 
cies as  stumbling  blocks  not  to  vex  and  unset 
them,  but  which  the  little  one  must  wisely 
and  lovingly  be  taught  toovercome.  Heaven 
bless  the  always  cheerful,  gentle-voiced,  con- 
scientious parent  !  And  heaven  help  all  those 
who,  when  it  is  too  late  to  atone,  remember 
with  anguish  the  quivering  Lip  and  pleading 
eye  of  a  little  face  that  has  passed  away! — 
/f earth  and  Home. 
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A  WONDERFUL  FLOWER. 

"  Come  with  me,  sir,  come  !  A  flower  very 
large  and  beautiful,  wonderful !"  exclaimed  a 
Malay,  who  drew  the  attention  of  Dr.  Arnold 
to  a  flower  remarkable  alike  for  its  enormous 
size  and  its  anomalous  strncture  and  habit. 
And  the  surprise  of  the  Malay  was  nothing  to 
compare  with  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  his 
companions,  Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  Raffles, 
when,  following  their  native  attendant,  they 
saw  among  the  bushes  of  a  jungle  a  flower  ap- 
parently springing  out  of  the  ground,  without 
stem  or  leaf,  and  measuring  at  least  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  first  news  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  created  a  great  amount  of  curiosity 
in  Europe,  and  no  papers  ever  read  at  the 
Linnsean  Society  can  be  compared  for  the  in- 
terest they  excited,  with  those  in  which  the  il- 
lustrious Robert  Brown  described  this  wonder 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  RafSesia  is  its  enormous  size; 
indeed  it  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
flower  in  the  world.  It  is  composed  of  five 
roundish  leaves  or  petals,  each  a  foot  across, 
of  a  red-brick  color,  but  covered  with  numer- 
ous irregular  yellowish  white  swellings.  The 
petals  surround  a  large  cup,  nearly  a  foot 
wide,  the  margin  of  which  bears  the  stamens  ; 
and  this  cup  is  filled  with  a  fleshy  disc,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  everywhere  covered 
with  curved  projections,  like  miniature  cows' 
horns.  The  cup,  when  freed  from  its  con- 
tents, would  hold  about  12  pints  of  water. 
The  flowers  weigh  15  pounds.  It  is  very 
thick,  the  petals  being  from  one  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  flower  of 
such  dimensions  and  weight  may  be  expected 
to  be  a  treasure  to  the  perfumer;  but,  alas, 
its  odor  is  exactly  that  of  tainted  beef !  Dr. 
Arnold  supposed  that  even  the  flies  which 
swarmed  over  the  flower  when  he  discovered 
it  was  deceived  by  its  smell,  and  were  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  its  thick  disc,  taking  it  for  a 
piece  of  carrion  !  Another  cause  of  wonder 
to  the  little  band  of  explorers  who  discovered 
it,  were  that  they  could  find  no  leaves  con- 
nected with  it.  It  sprang  from  a  small  leaf- 
less creeping  stem,  about  as  thick  as  two  fin- 
gers. Now,  a  plant  without  leaves  is  like  an 
animal  without  a  stomach ;  for  the  leaves  are 
to  the  plant  wha'fc  the  stomach  is  to  the  ani- 
mal ;  they  separate  from  the  air  the  food 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  There 
are,  however,  strange  plants  which  are  ac- 
tually leafless,  making  up  for  this  wrant  by 
using  the  leaves  of  others.  Such  plants  are 
called  parasites,  because  they  feed  on  the  nu- 
tritive juices  of  others.  Thrusting  their  roots 
into  the  living  tissue  of  other  plants  instead  of 
into  the  earth,  they  appropriate  the  prepared 
food  of  these  plants,  and  at  once  apply  it  for 
their  own  purposes  for  the  production  of  stem, 


flower  or  fruit.    The  gigantic  Rafflesia  bell 
longs  to  this  class.    Without  a  vestige  of  foli  j 
age,  it  rises  at  once  from  the  long,  slendei  j 
stems  of  one  of  the  wild  vines  of  Sumatra — j 
immense  climbers  which  are  attached  like  ca  I 
bles  to  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest.    Th<  ! 
buds  push  through  the  bark  like  buttons,  con] 
tinuing  to  grow  until  they  have  the  aspect  oi 
large,  closed  cabbages,  and  in  about  thredj! 
months  after  their  first  appearance  the  floweij 
expands.    It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  per  iJ 
fection,  soon  beginning  to  rot,  leaving  on\y[ 
the  central  disc,  which  becomes  a  large,  rougtlj 
fruit,  filled  with  multitudes  of  small  seeds.-— Hi 
World  of  Wonders. 


ITEMS. 

The  formal  consummation  of  the  Old  and  Nev| 
school  Presbyterian  Churches  took  place  at  Pitts  | 
burg  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  was  an  occasion  of  grea,l| 
bitterness.  Thirty  years  of  bitterness  and  jealous"!  f 
and  coldness  and  prejudice  and  estrangement  hav<* 
spent  themselves,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  a  coral 
mon  Christianity  has  melted  down  the  useless  bar| 
riers  between  the  two  sections  of  this  great  denomi  | 
nation,  and  to-day  they  have  merged  once  more  inUa| 
a  common  brotherhood,  heartier,  strouger  and  mor«s| 
lasting,  because  of  the  weary  separation  of  all  thegM 
past  years.  Telegrams  announcing  the  success  offl 
the  union  were  sent  abroad. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Wars  that  have  taken  pla«j| 
during  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  betweeiB 
1852  and  1866  are  computed  by  a  French  statistic 
cian  at  $9,565,000,000.  The  loss  of  life  is  placed  ai 
1,750,000  soldiers  killed,  which  gives  $5465  as  thJj 
expanse  per  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend! 
figures  of  so  extended  a  character,  but  some  idesi 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  destruction  of  life  anc|H 
property  when  the  stactistics  are  placed  in  anothe  i 
shape.  The  French  writer,  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  as-4 
serts  that  the  above  number  of  men  killed  is  equaiafl 
to  the  whole  male  population  of  Holland,  or  to  tb<| 
combined  commercial  and  industrial  workmen  oil 
France,  while  the  money  expended  is  nearly  oneill 
third  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  France,  and  equalaM 
the  computed  savings  of  that  country  during  MiM 
years.  The  expense  is  also  six  times  as  much  as  if 
cost  to  build  all  the  French  railways. 

The  Nile  mud  has  fertilized  the  Desert  sand  j 
and  drawn  a  belt  of  garden  ground  all  down  thlj 
long  course  of  the  river,  and  the  desert  air  has  mad 
the  atmosphere  the  brightest  and  most  salnbrioDij 
in  the  world.    But  the  struggle  between  Nile  antfl 
Desert,  sand  and  mud,  drought  and  flood,  has  gonil 
on  with  varied  fortunes.    Year  by  year  the  on»| 
anxiety  of  the  Egyptian  people,  whether  under  .  * 
Pharoah  or  a  Khedive,  has  been  the  rise  of  the  Nile' 
When  it  falls  short  the  Desert  gains  upon  thenflffll1 
and  famine  stares  them  in  the  face  ;  when  it  rise* 
above  its  normal  flood,  it  sweeps  away  their  villi: 
lages  and  drowns  the  fields  it  should  fertilize.  TmM 
year  has  been  a  year  of  excess*    The  river  has  risewjl, 
to  an  unusual  height  and  flooded  the  cotton  fieldslfir 
Hitherto  an  excess  of  water  has  been  a  smalle  f  1 
calamity  than  a  deficiency  ;  now,  the  new  cotton  cuha 
ture  has  made  an  excess  probably  as  mu-;h  dreadetw 
as  a  failure.    By  the  last  advices,  however, 
hear  that  the  waters  are  subsiding,  and  that  the  cotolj, 
ton  crop,  which  has  not  yet  sustained  any  fatajS' 
damage,  will  probably  be  saved. — London  News.  |F 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Report  of  the  Joint  Delegation  appointed  by 
the  Committees  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  the 
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and  New  York,  respectively,  to  visit  the  In- 
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(Continued  from  page  597.) 
THE  WINNEBAGO  ATENCY. 

We  arrived  at  the  Winnebago  Agency,  of 
yhich  Howard  White  is  Agent,  on  Sixth-day 
norning,  Eighth  month  13th.  We  had  an 
^pointed  meeting  on  our  way  down,  at  Da- 
:ota  City,  held  in  the  only  church  in  the  place, 
t  was  quite  largely  attended,  being  the  first 
friends'  meeting  ever  held  there,  and  very 
rderly,  and  solemn,  and,  as  far  as  we  were 
aade  to  understand,  entirely  satisfactory, 
everal  persons,  among  whom  were  the  pastor 
f  the  church  and  his  wife,  expressed  them- 
elves  much  gratified  ;  so  we  trust  no  harm 
fas  done,  at  least,  and  the  way  opened  for 
he  holding  of  other  Friends'  meetings  there, 
hemic!  a  right  concern  be  felt  by  any  Friends 
o  do  so. 

There  are  ninety-seven  thousand  acres  of 
and  in  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  and 
hirteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Indians. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  h«ld  a  satisfactory 
ouncil  with  the  Indians,  which  was  a  time  of 
inch  interest.  There  were  about  two  h mi- 
red Indians  present.  They  are  very  targe 
icn,  generally,  with  brave,  independent,  and 


noble  countenances  and  carriage.  The  arrival 
of  their  new  "Colonel,"  the  prospect  of  their 
receiving  their  annuity  goods,  which  are  to 
be  distributed  to-morrow,  and  the  company  of 
the  delegation  of  Friends',  created  a  con- 
siderable stir  on  the  Reservation,  which 
seemed  alive  with  Indians,  walking,  running, 
and  galloping  their  ponies  across  the  prairie 
in  all  directions. 

These  Indians  are  mostly  willing  to  work 
for  wages,  and  when  they  ask  for  work,  they 
come  "dressed  like  white  men,"  knowing  the 
Agent  will  not  employ  them  when  "dressed 
in  blankets." 

From  all  we  see  and  learn,  we  are  fully 
convinced,  that  by  proper  means,  all  the  In- 
dians on  the  different  Reservations,  could 
readily  be  brought  into  habits  of  industry.  30 
as  to  employ  the  powerful  muscles  they  p 
sess,  in  something  useful  and  remunerative, 
and  render  the  Indians,  instead  of  being  a  tax 
to  the  Government,  as  at  present,  self  sup- 
porting, and  ultimately  producers  of  w  sur- 
plus, and  contributors  to  the  country's  sup- 
port. This  will  necessarily  be  the  work  of 
some  years  ;  but  it  can  and  OUght  to  be  duie, 
and  a  Commencement  in  that  direction  should 
at  once  be  made.  An  Indian  inquired  of  us 
in  council,  "  how  can  we  break  up  our  prairie, 
without  teams?  and  how  can  we  work  our 
land,  or  build  houses  without  tools?  Those 
have  been  promised,  but  not  supplied" 

The  fact  is,  it  is  the  want  of  meant  and  im- 
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plements  to  do  icith,  accompanied  by  proper 
instruction  and  inducements,  more  than  an 
unwillingness  to  labor,  which  is  the  great  im- 
pediment to  the  Indian's  progress. 

In  every  council  we  have  held  with  them, 
unfulfilled  promises  and  treaty  stipulations, 
and  unsupplied  pressing  wants,  are  the  great 
burdens  of  which  they  complain.    With  these 
oppressing  them  and  withheld  by  the  whites, 
of  whom  they  regard  us  as  the  representa- 
tives, but  little  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of 
influencing  deeply  their  affectionate  feelings, 
or  higher  nature.    When  they  shall  possess 
practical  evidences  of  good  faith  towards  them 
bv  supplying  their  actual  necessities,  and  ful- 
filling the  promises  made  them,  or  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  give  them  confidence  in  the 
Government,  its  Agents,  and  the  deputations 
who  may  visit  them,  then  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  more  successful  labor,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  widely  different  condition 
of  things  amongst  them.    And  we  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  this  desirable  end  is  in 
the  way  of  being  accomplished. 

The  Agent  is  ably  assisted  in  his  arduous 
duties  by  the  physician,  Dr.  Joseph  Paxson, 
who  seems  deeply  interested  in  the  care  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  buildings  of  this 
Agency  are  very  good.  The  "  Agency-house" 
is  a  very  comfortable  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, with  four  rooms  on  a  floor ;  there  is  a 
well-built,  substantial  saw  and  grist  mill,  near- 
ly new,  a  council-house,  farm-house,  miller's 
house,  trader's  house,  and  some  other  build- 
ings, constituting  a  pleasant  little  village. 
Things,  altogether,  appeared  in  better  con- 
dition here,  than  at  any  of  the  other  Agencies. 

Sidney  Averill,  from  Prophetstown,  Illi- 
nois, has  taken  charge  of  the  school,  aided  by 
an  educated  Indian,  Bradford  L.  Porter,  who 
understands  both  languages,  and  we  have 
great  confidence  in  their  success. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  annuity  goods  were 
distributed  from  the  mill,  and  it  was  a  lively 
scene,  and  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
one.  All  the  tribe  appeared  to  be  there,  old 
and  young,  and  fully  painted  and  feathered, 
sitting  about  in  groups,  with  their  pipes  and 
war  accoutrements.  Each  "  band"  was  called 
up  separately,  to  receive  their  goods,  and  the 
goods  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  and 
Agent,  and  their  assistants,  to  each  family 
according  to  its  size.  There  are  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  families  in  all.  The  goods 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  Indians 
much  gratified  to  receive  them,  and  to  get  all 
the  "  boxes,  papers,  and  strings,"  in  which 
they  came,  and  with  which  they  were  wrapped 
and  tied.    This  favor  was  highly  valued. 

There  was  a  bright,  lively,  and  most  pic- 
turesque scene  in  the  evening,  after  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  was  completed.  The 


"  Agency-house"  where  we  were,  is  right  bell;] 
tween  the  mill  where  the  Indians  received  th  1! 
goods,  and  the  two  villages  near  the  Missouri 
shore,  some  six  miles  distant,  as  well  as  thei 
scattered  tents,  tepees,  and  lodges,  so  that  thjj 
whole  tribe — men.  women  and  children — whj  I 
had  been  collected  at  the  mill,  with  thei 
ponies,  and  new  goods,  the  goods  sometimeji  j 
on  the  back  of  a  pony,  and  sometimes  on  tha 
of  a  squaw7,  passed  in  procession  by  us.  Th 
squaws  seemed  to  have  charge  of  all  the  goods!  I 
frequently  with   a  papoose  in  their  armsJJ 
whether  on  foot,  or  riding  a  pony  ;  frequentl;1!! 
two  women  would   be  on  the  same  ponyjl 
covering  the  little  thing  nearly  all  over  ;  th  i)j|! 
men  were  on  foot,  on  ponies,  in  wagons,  witl  jj> 
tomahawks,  pipes,  occasionally  a  war-club,  ;  || 
sabre,  battle-axe,  and  their  red  and  blue  blarrljl 
kets,  the  procession  extending  for  over  threi.j 
miles,  and  visible  over  the  undulating  prairii] 
for  about  two  miles,  winding  up  the  sides  olj 
the  hills  in  the  bright  evening  sunshine,  an<|l 
moving  actively  and  cheerfully  to  their  homesl] 
in  high  good  humor.    It  was  a  scene  not  soowB 
to  be  forgotten.    Nothing  could  have  beei  | 
more  varied,  picturesque,  or  novel.    It  rew 
minded  us  of  the  pictures  of  some  ancient] 
caravans,  or  of  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt|| 
only  with  ponies  substituted  for  camels. 

These  Indians  are  most  of  them  very  muclfl 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  interpreter,  ;| 
"half-breed,"  and  we  thought  and  record] 
mended  to  the  Agent,  that  he  should  have  rejl 
gard  to  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  it  appear  ij 
ing  to  be  their  only  ground  of  complaint,  buj 
a  deep  seated  one.  j 
On  First-day  morning,  we  attended,  by  inw 
vitation.  the  Sabbath- school  of  Elizabeth  Y| 
Hancock.  Between  50  and  60  Indian  scholj 
ars  were  present,  who  attend  school  through!;) 
the  week.  A  class  was  called,  several  o|| 
whom,  wre  were  told,  did  not  know  a  lettefi 
last  fall.  They  began  to  read  at  the  5th  chap  j 
ter  of  Matthew,  reading  alternate  verses,  righ  ?! 
audibly,  in  intelligible  English,  but  they  dun 
not  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  ivord  they  pro  j 
nounced.  They  have  certainly  made  rapiej 
progress,  in  their  way.  But  the  question 
arises,  what  advantage  can  such  knowledge  b 
turned,  to  for  them  ?  This  is  the  school  whicl 
Sidney  Averill  now  has  charge  of,  and  w4 
hope  for  good  results  from  his  deep  interest 
in  the  Indian's  welfare. 

From  the  school  we  went  to  meeting  at  tei  J 
o'clock,  in  the  council-house,  about  two  mile' 
distant.  A  number  of  Indians  were  collected  J 
chiefs,  braves,  and  others,  and  some  thirt'j 
white  people.  It  was  a  solemn,  interesting^ 
and  apparently,  an  entirely  satisfactory  meet  | 
ing.  Dr.  Shortlidge  and  William  Willettsoj 
New  York,  came  up  the  previous  evening  j 
from  the  Omaha  Reservation,  to  attend  it.  > 
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OMAHA  AGENCY. 

First-day,  Eighth  month,  15 '7t.— After  tak- 
ing dinner  at  the  Winnebago  Agency- house, 
the  day  we  attended  meeting  there  in  the 
morning,  we  all,  with  Howard  White,  Dr. 
Paxson,  and  several  others  who  were  at  the 
Winnebago  Reservation,  set  off  for  the  Qma- 
ha  Reservation,  eleven,  miles,  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  E  I  ward  Painter,  the  Agent. 
William  Hamilton,  the  Missionary  in  charge 
of  the  Mission-school  on  this  Reserve,  with 
his  teachers,  and  pupils,  attended,  and  also 
the  employees  of  the  Agency.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Indians,  chiefs,  braves,  and  others, 
were  present.  The  meeting  was  less  satisfac- 
tory to  some  of  us,  than  any  we  had  previous- 
ly held  among  the  Indians,  but  Edward  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  trust 
no  harm  was  done,  and  some  good. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  Omaha  Reservation,  and 
iiine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Indians  ;  and  by 
a  recent  census,  of  the  nine  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight, there  are  only  ten  females  over 
eighteen  years  old,  who  are  not  now  married, 
or  are  widows.  Eighteen  men  have  each  two 
wives  ;  there  are  three  with  three  wives,  each  ; 
..and  one  with  four  wives. 

The  whole  heart  of  the  Agent  appears  to  he 
(devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  He 
las  engaged  in  making  allotments  of  their 
lands  in  severalty  on  the  Reservation,  and 
jhas  already  made  allotments  of  (me  hundred 
land  sixty  acres  each,  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  heads  of  families,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  eight.  He  says  he  has  settled 
(disputed  claims  and  questions  among  the  In- 
jdians  in  three  weeks,  which  would  in  all 
[probability,  have  caused  ten  years  of  litiga- 
tion among  the  whites.  Let  that  be  placed 
to  the  Indian's  credit. 

1  Much  concern  was  felt,  and  labor  extended, 
In  our  councils  with  the  Indians,  and  even  in 
jthe  religious  meetings,  to  impress  upon  them 
lithe  importance  of  having  their  marriages 
legally  solemnized,  and  that  no  man  should 
Siave  more  than  one  wife.  In  the  allotments 
[of  land  which  are  being  effected,  only  one 
wife  is  recognized  to  the  head  of  a  family. 

They  were  earnestly  and  affectionately  en- 
;  treated  too,  to  diminish  the  out-door  labor  of 
Itheir  women,  by  the  men  performing  it  them* 
pelves  ;  of  all  of  which,  in  the  replies  of  the 
[chiefs,  they  acknowledged  the  propriety. 

The  Winnebagoes  and  Omahas  ha  ve  points 
|of  dispute  which  were  bequeathed  to  the 
jpresent  Agents  and  Superintendent  by  the 
■former  ones,  and  brought  before  (ho  conn  oil 
jjfor  settlement,  which  was  effected  satisfac- 
torily. We  are  fearful,  however,  that  l  lie 
close  contiguity  of  (hose  two  tribes,  the  Win- 


nebagoes and  Omahas,  only  eleven  miles 
apart,  ma}'  occasion  some  trouble  to  the 
Agents ;  but  we  trust  they  may  be  favored  to 
make  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16  th  we  held  a  coun- 
cil with  the  Omaha  chiefs,  and  some  braves, 
which  was  another  occasion  of  great  interest.' 
These  Indians  are  very  fine,  noble-looking 
men,  very  intelligent,  and  mild  countenanced 
and  mannered.  "Fire  chief"  spoke  twice, 
as  did  Yellow  Smoke"  also.  "  Standing 
Hawk,"  "  Lion  Chief,"  and  Gi-he-gah,"  all 
spoke  with  dignity  and  eloquence.  They 
smoked  most  of  the  time,  so  that  sitting  in  the 
council-chamber,  was  like  being  in  a  cloud. 
Many  of  their  tomahawks  are  constructed 
with  hollow  poll  and  handle,  to  form  a  pipe, 
and  they  use  them  as  such,  passing  them  round 
among  them,  as  they  sit  on  a  bench  or  the 
floor  indifferently.  The  bark  they  smoke,  is 
from  a  kind  of  willow,  and  they  call  it  "  Rin- 
ni-ri-ne,"  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always  when 
they  have  any,  mix  it  with  tobacco.  The 
bark  smoke  is  quite  fragrant,  and  much  less 
unpleasant  '  and  irritating  than  that  of  to- 
bacco. 

All  the  business  before  the  council  was  con- 
cluded satisfactorily.  Like  all  the  other  In- 
dians, these  shake  hands  with  those  whom 
they  particularly  address,  both  before  and 
after  speaking. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  about  four  miles 
to  "  Jo.  La  Flesche's  village,"  and  to  the 
Mission-school,  under  the  charge  of  William 
Hamilton,  a  Presbyterian  Missionary,  and 
Joel  Warner,  his  son-in-law.  The  Mission- 
building  is  quite  large,  on  a  high  bluff,  from 
which  the  Missouri  river  is  visible  for  miles. 
They  have  about  forty  children  boarding  in 
the  Institution.  Their  exercises,  particularly 
their  spelling,  writing,  and  singing,  were  very 
creditable;  but  there  was  a  little  want  of  re- 
quisite animation,  which  was  perhaps,  duo.  at 
least  in  a  measure,  to  the  presence  of  strangers. 
We  think  the  school  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  wished  those  in  charge  of  it  to  be 
encouraged  in  their  arduous  and  responsible 
duties,  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
t hoe  wrongfully  neglected  people.  We  made 
addresses  to  the  children,  which  manifestly 
interested  them  and  their  teacher. 

At  their  hospitable  request,  we  staid  there 
to  tea,  which  was  nicely  and  bountifully  pre- 
pared, during  which  we  were  introduced  to 
three  interesting  young  women  from  Norway, 
who  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the"  Mis- 
sion work." 

Before  separating,  we  had  some  very  Friend- 
] valid  satisfactory  conversation  with  William 
Hamilton,  who  ex  pressed  himself  gratified  and 
relieved  by  the  views  in  the  article  which  the 
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Delegation  had  had  published  in  an  Omaha 
piper,  and  we  mutually  wished  we  might 
labor  as  with  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like 
brothers  indeed,  in  the  great  and  good  wTork 
before  us. 

Dr.  Painter  has  too  much  to  do.  The  al- 
lotments in  which  he  is  engaged,  occupy  much 
time  and  labor  ;  and  this  being  the  first  Res- 
ervation on  which  allotments  in  severalty 
have  been  effected,  the  mode  he  has  adopted, 
will  be  a  model,  and  thus  an  aid,  for  others; 
and  his  efficiency  in  executing  the  work,  and 
the  confidence  the  Indians  have  in  him,  in- 
dicate that  he  is  well  qualified  for  bis  position. 
The  amount  of  writing  which  necessarily  at- 
taches to  his  office,  and  his  daily  gratuitous 
medical  services  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  In- 
dians— scrofulous  affections  being  distressing- 
ly prevalent  among  them — are,  all  together, 
too  much  for  one  man  to  perform.  The  De- 
partment should  allow  him  a  clerk?  which  we 
will  endeavor  to  induce  it  to  do. 

A  late  census  of  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
ern Superintendency,  gives  the  population  of 
the  six  Agencies,  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

Five  of  these  Agencies  contain  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  thousand  acres,  of  good 
and  productive  land,  to  which,  if  we  add  the 
partially  undetermined  assignment  of  the  San- 
tee  Sioux,  there  are  at  least  one  million  acres, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  to  each 
man,  woman  and  child. 

THE   GENERAL    CONDITION,    HABITS    AND   MANNERS  OF 
THE  INDIANS. 

The  general  mode  of  living  practiced  by 
the  Indians  is  very  demoralizing,  five  to  ten 
families  frequently  occupying  a  lodge,  with 
no  separate  apartments,  and  thus  destitute  of 
privacy  ;  the  lodges  are  dark,  poorly  ventilat- 
ed, and  smoky,  and  ofttimes  at  least,  unclean- 
ly. It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  are,  and  particularly  the  children,  great- 
ly affected  with  inflamed  and  sore  eyes,  and 
scrofulous  affections,  manifested  in  swollen 
faces,  glandular  enlargements,  and  consump- 
tion. They  have  many  children,  but  com- 
paratively few  are  raised,  and,  as  would  ap- 
pear, this  is  not  from  want  of  maternal  affec- 
tion and  attention,  but  simply  from  the  want 
of  light,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness. 

A  great  want  is,  a  hospital  at  each  Reser- 
vation, of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  all 
the  sick,  and  well  supplied  with  benevolent 
nurses  and  attendants — "Friends  Sisters  of 
Charity" — under  the  charge  of  a  suitable 
female  graduate  of  medicine,  as  Matron  and 
Resident  Physician.  This  is  a  want  more 
pressing  even  than  that  of  schools. 

Then  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty, 
so  that  each  family  will  have  their  own  home, 
and  the  head  of  it  feel  the  dignity  of  man- 


hood from  possessing  personal  rights,  wit 
the  inducement  to  improve  his  possession 
and  provide  for  those  depending  upon  hin| 
and  thus  "  in  having  something  to  do,  some 
thing  to  care  for,  and  something  to  love,'7  pos| 
sess  the  fundamental  elements  of  happiness.! 

These  allotments  of  from  eighty  to  one  hut] 
dred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family 
and  unmarried  persons  over  18  and  21,  an 
going  on  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  amon: 
the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  and  it  is  great 
ly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  wise  and  just  meas 
ure  will  be  authorized  by  the  General  Gov 
ernment  on  all  the  other  reservations,  at  leas 
those  in  the  Northern  Superintendency. 

The  Indian  dress  of  the  men,  consists  of  \ 
breech  cloth  around  the  lower  part  of  th< 
waist,  descendingabout  a  foot,  and  "  gathered' 
into  about  half  its  length,  and  over  this  } 
blanket,  or  in  cold  weather,  a  buffalo  robe 
In  full  dress  they  wear  leggins,  often  finely 
worked  and  beaded,  and  moccasins  ofsimilaj 
character. 

The  females  wear  a  slip  of  calico,  chintz  oj| 
other  material,  and  leggins,  and  over  these  i 
shawl  or  blanket.  They  appear  very  pleas  | 
ant,  amiable  and  docile.  Few  of  either  ses| 
ordinarily  wear  anything  on  their  head,  bef 
ing  favored  with  a  full  suit  of  hair,  which  conl 
tinues  with  them  to  old  age,  and  mostly  re| 
tains  its  black  color,  though  we  saw  some 


Some  of  their  Chiefs  are  very  eloquent.ij 
We  held  a  council  with  each  tribe,  and  heard 
all  their  principal  orators.    After  they  would'j 
be  addressed  in  council  by  the  Superintend-| 
ant  or  one  of  our  delegation,  the  Chiefs  and 
Braves  would  consult  together  for  a  short 
time,  to  decide  on  what  to  say  in  reply,  and 
who  should  say  it;  and  then  the  chief  desig-; 
nated  would  rise  slowly,  with  much  grace  and4 
dignity,  with  his  blanket  generally  around; 
his  person  below  his  arms,  held  in  place  by| 
his  left  hand,  and  then  approach  and  shake 
hands  with  each  of  those  he  was  about  to  ad- 
dress, implying  good  friendship.    On  the  con- 
clusion of  this  invariable  ceremony,  he  would 
take  his  stand  some  six  to  eight  feet  fr^m  tw- 
in front,  adjust   his  blanket  over   his  left 
shoulder,  and  under  his  right  arm,  still  keep- 
ing it  in  place  by  his  left  hand,  holding  it  jjl 
from  the  under  side,  and  leaving  his  right  j 
arm  bare  and  free  to  aid  in  his  gestures,  which  1 
are  generally  easy,  natural,  and  in  good  taste,  j! 
We  could  not  say  this  of  their  painting,: 
among  the  chiefs  and  braves,  which  seemed 
to  be  against  all  taste  we  could  imagine,  and 
designed  to  make  them  look  as  frightful,  hor-: 
rid  and  demon-like  as  possible.     The  face 
would  often  be  made  to  appear  hacked  into 
scars,  with  fresh  wounds,  black  rings  under 
the  eyes,  making  them  look  of  double  size, 
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and  other  such  devices  for  ugliness  and  feroci- 
ty.   This  is  the  exhibit  for  war. 

The  squaws  do  the  work  of  providing  for 
[the  family  principally.  As  already  stated, 
|we  saw  a  field  of  seventeen  hundred  acres  of 
corn,  planted  and  worked  entirely  by  the 
squaws,  with  hoes,  their  hands,  and  a  rude 
spatula  made  of  buffalo  horn,  or  somesimilar 
material,  and  scarcely  a  weed  or  spear  of 
grass  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  There  were 
six  to  eight  stalks  in  a  "  hill,"  which  was  real- 
ly what  its  name  implies,  a  mound  some  six 
to  ten  inches  high,  and  eighteen  in  diameter, 
close  around  the  stalks.  Next  year  they 
plant  in  rows  between  these  hills,  and  use  the 
earth  composing  them,  in  part  to  constitute 
jthe  required  new  ones.  They  raise  from 
(eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  squaws  cut  and  haul  the  wood.  We 
|saw  several  of  them  bringing  in  their  loads  on 
the  ponies  in  the  morning.    It  was  a  singular 
and  interesting  sight,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  describe  a  squaw  with  her  pony  loaded 
(with  wood,  as  we  beheld  them.    The  squaws 
|are  very  expert,  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
{tying  or  w viking  with  branches  of  trees.  They 
cut  the  wood  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
land  make  up  two  large  tied  bundles,  which 
I they  join  by  a  long  withe  across  the  pony's 
Jback,  having  one  bundle  lengthwise  on  each 
side.    A  squaw  then  cuts  two  long  poles,  and 
adjusts  them  one  on  each  side  of  the  pony 
| like  shafts,  the  fore  ends  supported  by  a  withe 
lover  the  pony's  back,  and  the  hind  ends  rest- 
jing  on  the  ground;  and,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  hind  end,  a  withe  joins  them,  with  a 
(projection  above  each  shaft,  to  prevent  the 
[wood  which  is  piled  on  across  these  shafts  to 
(some  height,  from  slipping  back.    She  now 
(picks  up  a  large  bundle  of  wood,  which  she 
jadjusts  on  her  own  back,  and,  thus  equipped 
leach  home  the  little  pony,  appearing  like  a 
moving  wood-pile,  with  fuel  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  fire  in  the  wigwam  for  several  days. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  the  squaws  doing 
the  family  work,  let  us  be  gentle  with  our 
censure,  lest  we  condemn  our  own  ancestors. 
Only  a  few  centuries  ago,  among  the  Romans, 
Britons,  and  many  other  nations  of  Europe, 
from  whom  our  people  have  descended,  the 
men  were  wholly  occupied  in  war,  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  making  roads,  erect- 
ing temples,  towers,  pyramids,  &c,  and  upon 
the  women  devolved  the  entire  duty  and  labor'  of 
providing  and  preparing  food,  etc.,  for  the  fami- 
ly. We  read  in  Scripture,  also,  "  Two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill." — Matt.  24,  41. 

The  Indians  arc  only  some  distance  behind. 
In  them,  we  see,  and  have  the  interesting  op- 
portunity to  study,  the  people,  the  habits,  the 
manner*,  and  custom*,  of  fifteen  or  more  cen- 
turies ago!    The  car  of  civilization  and  en- 


lightenment went  forward  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  propelled  as  it  was  by  Christiani- 
ty engrafted  on  Roman  and  Grecian  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  has  left  the  poor  In- 
dians, in  the  forests  and  on  the  great  prairies 
on  the  Western  Continent,  some  centuries  be- 
hind. That  is  all.  And  let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged. With  the  present  facilities  for 
progress,  even  in  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  that  assistance  which  their  condi- 
tion and  surroundings  imperatively  demand, 
the  Indians  will  gradually  diminish  the  ex- 
isting distance  we  are  in  advance  of  them, 
and  in  a  little  time,  tread  closely  upon  the 
heels,  if  not  indeed  entirely  pass,  the  hind- 
most of  the  white  race. 

General  John  B.  Sanborn,  who"  was  ap- 
pointed by  our  Government,  Special  Indian 
Commissioner,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  than  whom  no  one  has  had  greater 
opportunity,  or  availed  himself  more  industri- 
ously of  it,  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  character,  bears  this  interest- 
ing testimony  to  the  same  point:* 

"Seen  in  their  native  state,  and  before  they 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  civilized 
men,  the  Indians  have  many  of  the  noblest 
traits.  They  have  great  love  for  fame  and 
glory,  contempt  for  suffering  and  death,  and 
not  one  element  in  their  nature  that  will  lead 
them  to  submit  to  any  form  or  condition  of 
slavery. 

"  They  have  quite  correct  and  philosophi- 
cal ideas  of  Government  and  laws ;  all  have 
a  belief  in  a  future  state,  where  the  conditions 
will  depend  upon  conduct  during  earthly  ex- 
istence ;  they  have  good  powers  of  thought  and 
reason  ;  and  not  a  few  of  each  tribe  have  the 
rare  faculty  of  oratory. 

"  Are  there  not  here  sufficient  elements  and 
traits  of  character,  by  proper  influence  and 
training,  to  develop  into  a  noble  civilized 
race?  They  seem  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  our  European  ancestors,  at  and  previous  to 
the  invasion  by  Coesar.  They  are  savage  and 
nomadic  ;  so  were  the  European  races.  Thev 
are  war-like  and  brave;  so  were  the  European 
races.  They  are  revengeful ;  so  were  the  Eu- 
ropean races.  And  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
in  their  nature  or  condition  to  preclude 
them  from  civilization,  that  might  not  be 
found  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  our  an- 
cestors. We  therefore  conclude,  when  we 
compare  this  race  with  any  of  t  hose  who,  from 
a  state  of  barbarism,  have  risen  to  civilization, 
that  we  find  them  in  no  respect  inferior,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  organisa- 
tion and  condition  of  the  Indians,  to  preclude 
them  from  civilization  and  mental  culture, 


*s?natfl  Kx.  Doc,  M.  13th,  40th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  pag«  68. 
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notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  and  ter- 
rible result  of  a  century  of  effort  to  that  end, 
on  the  part  of  our  Government." 

Their  perceptive  faculties,  particularly 
sight  and  hearing,  are  those  which  have  been 
principally  exercised  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration, and  this  fact  must  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind  in  any  system  of  education 
proposed, for  them.  Their  sight  and  hearing 
are  acute,  and  strong,  and  they  learn  rapid- 
ly by  these.  They  are  very  quick  at  imita- 
tion. When  it  is  proposed  to  teach  them  any 
new  thing,  they  seem  to  open  all  their  facul- 
ties intently,  to  imbibe  the  new  idea;  audit 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  be 
taught  right  the  first  time  ;  for,  as  they  are 
then  taught,  they  will  ever  after  practice.  An 
error  then  made,  cannot  be  corrected.  They 
entertain  such  great  regard  for  truth,  that 
they  lose  entire  confidence  in  any  one  who 
once  deceives  them,  and  if  in  instructing  them 
in  any  process,  a  person  tells  them  what  is 
not  correct  the  first  time,  they  will  never  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  what  he  says  after- 
wards to  correct  the  error.  This  regard  for 
truth  appears  to  be  instinctive  with  them. 
An  Indian  chief  brought  a  young  Indian,  we 
were  told,  before  a  white  commissioner,  to 
give  evidence,  aud  the  commissioner  hesitat- 
ed a  little  in  receiving  part  of  the  testimony, 
when  the  chief  spoke  up  with  great  emphasis, 
"  Oh  !  you  vtmy  believe  what  he  says :  he  tells 
the  truth:  he  has  never  seen  a  white  man  be- 
fore r 

A  Missionary  lady  at  the  Winnebago  Res- 
ervation, gave  us  an  invitation  to  attend  her 
Sabbath-school,  which  wre  accepted,  and  she 
brought  before  us  a  class  of  some  twenty  In- 
dian children,  who  attended  school  through 
the  week,  of  both  sexes,  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty years  of  age  we  would  judge,  who  she  said 
did  not  know  a  letter  a  year  ago,  to  read  in 
the  New  Testament.  She  asked  us  where 
they  should  read,  and  we  proposed  they 
should  begin  at  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
to  which  they  soon  opened  ;  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  read,  each  reading  a  verse.  They  read 
with  a  correctness,  deliberation,  and  distinct- 
ness of  articulation  which  surprised  us,  so  that 
every  word  could  be  readily  understood,  al- 
though there  was  occasionally  the  Indian  pe- 
culiarity of  pronunciation. 

Such  progress  in  one  year  from  the  alpha- 
bet astonished  us.  To  satisfy  ourselves  more 
fully,  we  asked  the  teacher  if  they  understood 
what  they  read  ?  "Oh  no,"  said  she,  "  not  a 
word.  They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a 
single  word  they  have  read,  but  have  only 
learned  to  connect  the  sight  of  the  letter  or 
word,  and  the  sound."  This  was  a  discourag- 
ing response  for  progress  in  education  under 
the  present  system  employed  with  them,  but 


a  most  significant  and  valuable  fact  in  rela  ; 
tion  to  their  capacity  to  acquire  knowledgejll 
If  in  one  year,  with  such  small  advantages]]] 
they  could  be  taught  to  connect  properly  f<|| 
great  a  number  of  the  signs  of  things,  witi] 
the  sounds  by  which  they  are  designated] 
what  might  not  be  done,  by  a  proper  systeir|;. 
of  "  object  teaching,"  under  a  benevolenti'l 
live  teacher!    There  is  much  cause  of  en || J 
couragement. 

We  think  it  proper  to  point  out  a  great  dif  |l 
ference  that  exists  between  teaching  freed  1 
men  and  Indians.  With  the  former,  there  isfl 
an  existing  medium  of  communication  be-  'I 
tween  mind  and  mind,  by  a  common  language  ji| 
which  each  understands,  thus  enabling  the! 
teacher  to  impart  knowledge  at  once;  but  the  J 
best  and  most  learned  of  English  teachersi 
'who  does  not  know  a  word  of  the  Indian  lanj 
guage,  among  a  class  of  Indian  children,  how-! 
ever  desirous  to  learn,  who  do  not  understand! 
English,  will  be  in  a  very  helpless  condition;! 
He  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  enlighten! 
them.  His  desires  may  be  ever  so  strongJ 
and  his  heart  warmed  with  affectionate  phil-| 
anthropy,  but  all  is  sealed.  There  is  no  chan-f 
nel  open  by  which  he  can  communicate  with! 
their  heads  or  their  hearts.  The  interpreter,! 
if  you  chance  to  find  one,  will  do  this  in  part.4 
But  this  is  necessarily  a  slow,  dull,  and  colds 
mode  of  communication,  as  we  frequently  ex-J 
perienced  in  councils,  and  especially  in  religi-i 
[  ous  meetings.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this] 
to  discourage.  The  teachers  must,  ana  ivillA 
in  time,  learn  the  languages  of  the  tribes  mi 
which  they  teach,  and  be  teachers  and  inter-j 
preters  both,  and  bring  the  children  to  under-i| 
stand  the  English  language,  and  possess  this! 
important  qualification  for  citizenship. 

The  Indians  possess  a  keen  and  delicate  if 
sense  of  justice,  are  very  grateful  for  kindnessi 
and  favors,  and  acquire  warm  affection  forf 
those  who  habitually  extend  them;  and  they  j 
possess  great  fortitude,  and  intrepidity,  and  f 
enduring  patience.  And  these  qualities,  with.j 
their  regard  for  truth,  and  their  great  facility 
for  acquiring  knowledge  through  their  per- 
ceptive faculties,  are  certainly  strong  points  [ 
upon  which  to  rely  in  order  to  secure  their i 
elevation  to  any  proposed  plan  of  civilization  j 
and  enlightenment. 

 «   »  ■  

Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says: — "The 
little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world  and  known  |  j 
of  the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look  | 
upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  J] 
When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 'j\ 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent!  | 
to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  iti|| 
passed  through — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy;;  | 
the  tears  of  regret ;  the  feebleness  of  purpose  ;  1 1 
the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity;  || 
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the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and 
threatening  voices  within  ;  health  gone;  hap- 
piness gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose 
hands  it  came." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

It  is  a  great  truth,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
jceptation,  that  in  every  age  and  nation,  those 
who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  world's 
history  for  piety,  religion  and  virtue, — who 
have   endured   persecutions   and  withstood 
temptations, — have  been  immediately  taught 
!  of  God.    Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  the  son 
and  sent  of  the  Father, — the  first  great  teacher 
l  and  propounder  of  the  Christian  religion, — is 
the  most  illustrious  example  of  this.  The 
apostles  and  disciples,  the  wise,  the  good  of  all 
classes,  and  of  every  name  and  denomination 
from  their  day  down  to  the  present,  are  also 
examples  of  the  same.    Hence  it  follows  that 
the  gift  of  the  true,  genuine  Christian  ministry 
must  come  directly  from  God.    The  gift  is 
divine,  and  the  calling  direct  from  the  Father. 
Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  em- 
phatically declared  that  the  gospel  which  he 
preached,  which  was  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  he  received  "not  of  man,  neither 
jwas  he  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
[Jesus  Christ."  On  the  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  apos- 
jtles,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  assem- 
jhled  together,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
jof  Divine  Truth,  "They  were  all  filled  with 
jthe  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
[other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
lance.    And  those  who  thus  spake  were  illit- 
erate and  unlearned  men  of  Galilee,  and  could 
not  have  acquired  the  ability  to  speak  and  to 
jpreach  as  they  did,  but  by  direct  intervention 
and  interposition  of  Divine  power,  and  imme- 
diate teaching  from  God  himself,  without  any 
[human  intervention.    No  amount  of  human 
learning  or  attainments  can  confer  it.  No 
body  of  men,  whether  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
council  or  assembly,  can  possibly  bestow  this 
gift,  neither  can  they  take  it  away.    Tt  is  a 
[matter  beyond  their  reach  ;  and  all  the  lav- 
jing  on  of  human  hands  can  be  of  no  avail, 
■because  the  gift  is  divine.    Therefore  it  is  of 
■the  greatest  consequence  that  it  should  only 
the  exercised  under  Divine  influence  and  by 
■Divine  appointment.    Culture  and  learning 
Can  do  no  more  than  render  the  exercise  of 
(jthe  gift  more  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  some 
irainds.    The  eminently  learned  and  eagle- 

jeyed  apostle  already  referred  to,  sets  this  mat- 

Iter  in  its  true  light  when  he  says,  "1,  brethren, 
■when  I  came  amongst  you,  came  in  weakness 
land  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling,  and  my 
[speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  in  the  en- 


ticing words  of  man's  wisdom,  hut  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that 
your  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  Nowt,  why 
was  it  that  his  preaching  was  not  in  the  en- 
ticing words  of  man's  wisdom,  when  he  en- 
joyed and  could  command  such  a  large 
amount  of  it?  It  was  because  he  realized 
and  knew  full  well  that  the  Christian  minis- 
try stood  not  in  these  things, — not  in.  word, 
but  in  power.  A  writer  has  very  appropri- 
ately said,  in  describing  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Christian  ministry — "There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  small  gift  in  a  great  many 
words;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  large 
gift  in  a  very  few  words.  We  do  not  want  a 
learned  ministry;  We  do  not  want-a  flowery 
ministry.  We  want  a  living  ministry  ;  we 
want  a  baptizing  ministry;  we  want  a  minis- 
try that  can  subdue  a  hard  heart  and  heal  a 
wounded  one ;  we  want  a  ministry  that  can 
lead  us  to  the  Fountain  and  leave  us  there." 
The  blessed  Jesus,  in  his  ministry  and  in  his 
beautiful  and  instructive  parables,  gave  evi- 
dence that  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority, 
and  the  words  came  forth,  as  the  spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  either  in  rebuke,  reproof,  or 
praise,  as  the  case  required,  and  always  in 
great  power,  and  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
and  condition  of  those  to  whom  he  spake. 
Thus  we  find  him  preaching  to  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  proclaiming  his  glorious  and 
life-giving  gospel  to  all  people.  And  many 
were  gathered  to  the  church.  The  gift  in  the 
Christian  ministry  being  divine,  and  coming 
from  God  himself,  the  individual  exercising 
it  should  look  to  the  Supreme  source  of  all 
good  and  not  to  man  for  reward,  remember- 
ing that  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all 
human  understanding,  is  far  greater  than  any 
temporal  considerations.  "  My  peace  I  leave 
with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  Those 
who  feel  called  to  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
have  a  great  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  Such  stand,  as  it  were,  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,  and  as  trumpets  or  servants, 
through  whom  the  Almighty  speaks  to  the 
people.  Oh  !  how  weighty  and  solemn  is  the 
vocation.  Let  none  dare  to  put  forth  without 
being  called.  Let  none  run  before  they  are 
sent.  Let  none  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound, 
or  do  anything  that  would  be  hurtful  to  God's 
people.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discourage 
any  true  and  gifted  minister;  far  be  it  from 
me.  But  let  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ 
dwell  in  the  light  as  God  is  in  the  light,  and 
let  them  minister  only  in  the  ability  which 
He  gives.  Let  all  preach  Christ  inwardly 
revealed,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which 
alone  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  re- 
membering that  the  weight  and  lite  aecom- 
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pauying  ministerial  labors  will  give  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  and  purity  of  the  gifts. 
Oh  !  for  a  living,  baptizing  ministry  that  can 
lead  us  to  the  adorable  Fountain  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  goodness,  and  leave  us  there. 
N.  Y.,  11th  mo.,  1869.     Thos.  Foulke. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1865. 

I  often  think  of  our  dear  young  friend  and 
his  lovely  wife,  and  I  should  rejoice  could  I 
feel  that  they  were  yielding  their  excellent 
mental  gifts  to  the  service  of  Him  who  hath 
thus  gifted  them,  and  who  surely  designed 
not  that  their  powers  of  mind  should  be  ex- 
pended either  in  amassing  wealth,  or  in  pur- 
suing the  fleeting  pleasures  of  time.  Ah ! 
could  such  as  these  beloved  friends  be  brought 
into  that  state  wherein  the  honest  inquiry 
would  be,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do,"  surely  they  would  discover  they  were 
designed  for  higher  and  holier  things  than 
those  with  which  they  are  now  so  fully  occu- 
pied. 

We  see  evidences  here  and  there  that  some 
have  attained  unto  that  state  in  which  is 
known  a  full  submission  to  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment: and  herein  rejoicing  is  ours.  We 
feel  that  our  day's  work  is  nearly  done,  and 
we  can  thank  God  and  take  fresh  courage 
when  we  see  the  youth  and  the  strong  man 
bending  the  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  giving  the 
shoulders  to  the  burden  which  Truth  would 
place  upon  them,  for  in  this  we  see  the  prom- 
ise of  future  standard-bearers. 

Think  of  us  in  this  far-off  land  as  subject 
to  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  exercise  as 
those  under  which  some  of  you  are  sometimes 
going  bowed  down  even  all  the  day  long.  It 
may  be  we  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  our  souls 
and  be  satisfied. 


Once  more  we  hear  the  old,  old  cry,  a  re- 
petition of  the  echoes  of  the  past  that  come 
booming  up  through  the  long  vista  of  depart- 
ed year?.  But  how  different  the  sound  that 
greeted  our  ears  in  childhood's  opening  morn, 
and  oh  !  how  truly  we  come  now  to  realize 
the  blessed  truth  that  in  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions, — for  are  not  many  of 
them  peopled  with  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 
"  Friend  after  friend  departs,"  and  the  years 
glide  by  so  quietly  and  gradually,  that  we 
awaken  at  last  to  the  consciousness  that  most 
of  the  loved  ones  have  crossed  before  us ;  and 
how  this  consciousness  weakens  our  hold  on 
life,  or  rather  illuminates  the  dark  valley  we 


once  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  dread. 
The  valley  and  shadow  of  death !  how  it  be- 
comes the  radiant  gateway  to  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven !  and  no  doubt  oftentimes,  as  the 
things  of  time  are  receding  from  our  view, 
the  portals  of  that  eternal  and  celestial  city 
(whose  walls  are  salvation  and  whose  gates  I 
are  praise)  are  thrown  open  sufficiently  toj 
enlighten  and  cheer  the  path  that  seemed  so 
dark  and  gloomy  as  we  approached  it.  Let 
us  then  lift  up  our  heads  in  hope  ;  a  few  short 
years,  a  few  fleeting  moments,  and  we,  too,j 
will  be  permitted  to  join  the  innumerable 
company  that  surround  the  throne  on  high. 


Although  our  visit  among  our  friends  here 
has  partaken  more  of  a  social  than  a  religious 
character;  yet  1  have  earnestly  desired  to  be 
kept  in  an  humble,  lowly,  waiting  state,  and 
under  this  feeling  I  have  sometimes  realized 
in  our  social  gatherings  the  descendings  of 
that  precious  cementing  love  that  refreshes 
the  spirits  of  the  poor  and  weary  ones.  Surely 
the  Master  has  condescended  to  join  himself 
to  us.  We  have  been  from  home  nearly  six- 
weeks,  and  I  have  been  animated  by  ming- 
ling with  my  dear  friends.  Many,  both  old 
young,  appear  to  be  under  the  forming  hand, 
and  may  these  dear,  visited  children  cleave 
close  to  the  Master  ;  then  there  will  be  a  band 
raised  that  will  show  forth  His  praise  unto 
the  people. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1869. 

Let  Each  Abide  in  his  own  Place. — 
The  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein 
he  was  called,"  has  a  more  extensive  appli- 
cation than  is  generally  made.  It  surely 
touches  upon  our  e very-day  life,  and  does 
not  exclusively  point  to  public  religious  ser- 
vices. 

Before  going  further,  we  will  assume  the 
position  that  those  of  whom  we  speak  are  all 
pursuing  an  upright  course,  under,  at  least 
measurably,  that  guidance  which  appoints 
unto  every  one  his  place. 

If  we  look  around,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
observation  extends,  we  will  see  how  diverse 
are  the  pursuits  which  form  the  life-work  of 
the  family  of  man,  and  how  admirably  each 
one  is  adapted  for  the  path  in  which  he  is  to 
walk.  Surely  this  should  encourage  the  con- 
viction that  the  Great  Potter  has  fitted  every 
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ressel  for  a  special  service,  and  if  we  acknowl- 
;j|dge  the  wisdom  that  is  displayed  iu  forming 
,  ilaan  thus,  we  must  see  the  importance  of  each 
Jne  keeping  his  own  place  and  performing  his 
Jhare  of  labor. 

"We  see  among  our  fellows,  one  fitted  to 
■  :M°  out  into  the  busy  world  to  mingle  in  its 
[lares  and  its  unforbidden  pleasures,  and  he 
:.::woes  this  with  a  degree  of  safety  to  himself 
41  nd  profit  to  others, that  would  probably  not  be 
ealizedby  those  who  are  more  especially  quali- 
fied for  a  retired  path,  which  may  lead  into 
•  Jhe  chamber  of  suffering,  where  are  needed 
hose  quiet,  sympathetic  ministrations,  which 
ould  not  readily  be  offered  by  him  whom 
different  gifts  have  fitted  for  participation  in 
ihe  bustle  of  the  world — and  yet  who  shall 
renture  to  say  each  is  not  equally  in  the  per- 
,t!  ormance  of  duty,  if  acting  well  his  part  in 
isa  lis  own  sphere  ? 

Again,  we  find  some  earnestly  engaged  in 
he  pursuit  of  Science  in  its  various  forms, 
ooking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
,nd  feeling  that  their  holiest  aspirations  are 
trengthened  by  the  pursuits  into  which  their 
aste  or  calling  has  led  them  ;  while  some  of 
heir  cotemporaries,  wholly  unappreciative  of 
he  wealth  which  Science  reveals,  learn,  in 
ither  paths,  the  same  lesson  of  the  wonder- 
working power  of  Jehovah,  and  are  equally 
mpressed  with  the  importance  of  acting  well 
heir  part  in  the  great  work  of  life. 

Some  hold  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  are 
.ble  to  present  to  other  minds  thoughts  which 
tiay  be  prolific  of  good ;  and  there  are  those 
lot  thus  gifted,  bnt  whose  part  in  the  great 
whole,  while  differing  greatly  from  their 
mother's,  is  of  equal  value. 

While  the  life-work  of  some  lies  in  visiting 
he  homes  of  the  destitute,  and  in  ministering 
i'om  their  abundance  to  the  relief  of  physical 
wants,  others  are  called  to  bear  their  share  of 
he  privations  attendant  on  a  small  portion 
f  this  world's  goods.  These,  although  shut 
>ut  from  the  privilege  of  extending  a  hand  of 
lelp  to  those  still  more  in  need,  may  show 
>y  a  cheerful  endurance  that  "  a  little  with 
ontentmetil,  is  great  gain:"  and  heroin  their 
work  consists, 

In  oin-  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  various 
chases  of  human  life  and  the  different  duties 


connected  therewith,  we  must  not  pass  by  un- 
observed the  bed  of  the  invalid.  The  in- 
quiry may  arise,  what  can  be  the  work  of  its 
occupant,  shut  cut,  as  is  often  the  case,  month 
after  month,  and  not  unfrequently  year  after 
year,  from  all  active  participation  in  the  gen- 
eral concerns  and  interests  of  the  busy  world? 
We  answer,  a  most  important  one.  If  the 
sufferer,  by  patient  and  cheerful  endurance, 
speaks  the  language,  "  Thy  will  be  done," 
surely  greater  work  than  this  can  no  man  do, 
and  nothing  can  more  emphatically  proclaim 
the  sustaining  power  of  Him  of  whom  it  is 
said,  "  Thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sick- 
ness." 

We  presume  the  general  acknowledgment 
will  be  that  no  one  of  us  is  designed  to  be  an 
idler  in  the  great  field  of  life,  but  we  must 
each  remember  that  our  work,  be  it  what  it 
may,  cannot  be  so  well  performed  by  any  one 
else  ;  therefore  if  we  fail  in  our  duty,  if  we  are 
not  found  in  our  own  place,  there  will  be  loss 
somewhere.  The  proverb  says,  "  Use  strength 
and  have  strength  ;"  so  we  may  infer  if  we  use 
not  the  power  given  us,  weakness  will  ensue. 
Individual  labor  from  each  at  his  own  post  is 
needed,  as  also  the  variety  of  callings  :  and  let 
none  contemn  or  hold  in  light  esteem  an- 
other's gift.  "The  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  again  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  ot  you." 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  simple  yet 
earnest  pursuance  each  one  of  his  own  path  ; 
and  however  our  path  may  diverge  from  that 
which  opens  for  another,  by  whose  side  we 
fain  would  have  lingered,  let  us  go  on  our 
way,  pursue  our  own  calling,  and  endeavor  to 
fill  up  the  duties  pertaining  to  it,  with  the  full 
confidence  that  every  service,  however  small, 
has  its  place,  and  is  necessnry,  even  as  each 
stone  in  a  wall  helps  to  strengthen  the  struc- 
tu  re. 

Thus,  through  the  performance  each  of  his 
own  work,  "  are  we  built  up  as  a  city  that  is 
compact  together." 


MARRIED, 

MOORK — IP  DINGS. — .At  Unionville.  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  <>n  tin'  -ith  of  Eleventh  mouth,  1869,  According 
to  the  order  of  the  SooifttV  of  Friends,  Andrew- 
Moore,  of  West  Branoh,  Clearfield  Co.,  to  Margaret 
Killings,  of  the  former  place. 
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DIED. 

ATKINSON. — On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Waterford, 
Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law 
Jacob  Scott,  Hannah  Atkinson,  relict  of  Thomas  At- 
kinson of  Baltimore,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting. 

HAINES.— At  her  residence  in  Carroll  Co.,  Md., 
on  the  (5th  of  Eleventh  month.,  1869,  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age,  Beulah  Haines,  wife  of  Nathan 
Haines,  and  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meeting. 

TOWNS  END. — On  the  6th  inst.,  Geo.C.Townsend, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  memoer  of  the  Mo. 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  held  at  Race  St. 

TOWNS  END. — At  Byberry,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  inst., 
Rachel,  wife  of  John  P.  Townsend,  in  the  77th  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Byberry  Mo.  Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

To  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Sec- 
ond Term  of  Swarthmore  College,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  all  moneys  due  it  be  promptly  paid. 

Friends  would  greatly  facilitate  this  matter  and 
aid  the  Managers  by  forwarding,  at  an  early  day, 
the  amount  of  all  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
30  North  Third  St.,  Philada. 


SWARTHMORE  college. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  Swarth- 
more College  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  the  7th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1869,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

2t  Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EAST  HAMBURG  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE. 

Some  of  the  members  of  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting  having  long  felt  the  need  of  a  suit- 
able school  in  which  the  children  of  Friends 
might  obtain  a  liberal  education,  after  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  have  such  a  one 
established  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  organized  themselves  into  an  associ- 
ation to  forward  their  object,  it  being  found 
that  there  was  a  building  erected  and  nearly 
completed  at  East  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  which 
had  been  designed  for  school  purposes,  and 
which  appeared  to  answer  our  present  wants. 
This  building  would  accommodate  about  80 
boarders  and  the  necessary  attendants,  with  a 
school-room  capable  of  seating  100  pupils. 
The  building  and  the  grounds  connected  there- 
with could  be  purchased  for  about  $6000. 
Efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  and 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  opening  of 
the  school.  These  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  such  success  as  to  induce  the  managers 
of  the  Association  to  believe  they  will  be  war- 
ranted in  opening  a  school  in  which  they  de- 
sign to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon and  higher  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. 


The  school  is  expected  to  open  on  the  8tl 
of  Twelfth  month  next. 

J.  J.  Cornell, 
Men  don  Centre,  N.  Y.  j 

For  Friends'"  Intelligencer. 

St.  Paul,  11th  mo.  11,  1369.  4 

In  a  copy  of  the  "  Intelligencer"  issued  i; 
Tenth  month,  I  noticed,  among  other  articlef  j 
one  on  the  difficulties  of  editorship,  regrelf 
ting  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  procure  aij; 
tides  from  sources  outside  of  the  Society, 
think  I  have  noticed  an  increase  in  this>j 
though  perhaps  because  I  have  perused  th-j 
occasional  numbers  which   now  reach  m-l 
with  more  interest  than  when  in  the  atmos ' 
phere  of  Friends.    I  am  a  Friend,  and  vert 
much  interested  in  the  progress  and  welfar 
of  the  Society,  though  now,  by  necessity,  fal 
away  from  the  quiet  meetings  which  I  wall 
wont  to  enjoy  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity!! 
and  have  thought  since  reading  this  articlill 
on  the  paucity  of  original  matter,  I  might I 
send  an  occasional  contribution.  I 

The  city  of  St,  Paul,  from  whence  I  writel 
is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of! 
the  Mississippi  river — at  the  head  of  steam!  I 
boat  navigation.    Eight  railroads  centre  here] 
either  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construd 
tion,  and  several  others  are  soon  to  be  built  ! 
connecting  the  city  with  all  parts  of  this  Statd 
and  with  other  States.    It  has  now  a  popula'J 
tion  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and  israpidlyi 
increasing,  each  boat  and  train  from  the  east  i| 
ern  connections  bringing  capitalists,  tourists] 
health-seekers  and   immigrants.     In  1838] 
St.  Paul  had  only  three  white  inhabitants* ; 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  consisted  of  three i 
or  four   log   huts ;  with   no   railroads — mi 
fact,  no  communication  in  winter  with  theJ 
surrounding  country,  east  or  west,  except  an  1 1 
occasional  transportation  wagon.    Then  thfj 
red  man  hunted  over  the  vast  prairies,  trapped)  l 
in  the  forests  and  fished  from 'the  innumerable! 
lakes  around  unmolested,  and  careless  of  the! 
intrusion  of  the  white  man.    Now,  few  In-ul 
dians  are  seen  in  the  thoroughfares  of  busi  jl 
ness,  and  these  dressed  very  much  as  the! 
whites.    Occasionally  is  seen  achief,  with  his 
blanket,  buckskin  leggins  ornamented  withjj 
beads,  moccasins  similarly  adorned,  and  hat 
burdened  with  feathers  of  various  colors,  in-j 
dicating  the  number  of  scalps  taken.  Squaws! 
living  near  come  to  the  city  with  a  papoose-I 
swung  upon  the  back,  having  for  sale  wilds 
geese  and  ducks,  or  furs  taken  at  the  neigh-! 
boring  lakes ;  and  carry  back  with  them  dry^ I 
goods  and  groceries.    They  are  quiet,  sell  at! 
reasonable  prices,  and  can  seldom  be  induced  j 
to  take  less  than  they  first  ask,    There  is  one! 
old  squaw,  however,  who  seldom  sells  or  buys! 
She  is  known  as  "Old  Bets,"  and  is  a  good! 
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pecimen  of  an  old  squaw.  Though  an  In- 
lian,  and  brought  up  on  the  frontier,  she 
Iresses  as  do  the  ladies  of  fashion,  with  short 
Iress,  and  conies  very  near  the  "style"  in 
)onnets,  in  wearing  nothing  on  her  head,  save 
Nature's  covering,  and  that  in  abundance.  If 
he  sees  anything  she  wants,  without  an  ap- 
tarent  blush  she  will  address  the  by-stander 
nth,  "  Betsy  me,"  "  good  Betsy,  ho,"— and 
ignify  her  desire  by  appropriating  the  ob- 
?ct,  which  is  generally  an  egg,  apple  or  some- 
hing  of  such  trivial  value  as  to  be  freely 
iver.  In  the  absence  of  any  goods  she  will 
sk  for  a  "koshpop,"  meaning  money — in  par- 
icular  ten  cents.  Imitating  the  locomotive 
luffing,  she  says  "Mendote,"  signifying  that 
Jhe  wants  the  money  for  paying  her  fare  to 
ilendota,  six  miles  above  St.  Paul,  near  which 
llace  she  lives.  She  generally  goes  away 
iith  a  large  pack  upon  her  back,  held  there 
ly  a  strap  passing  around  her  forehead.  She 
B  the  only  person  except  the  city  officials 
l7ho  can  pass  over  the  bridge  spanning  the 
jfississippi  without  paying  toll.  She  was 
riendly  to  the  whites  during  the  Indian  trou- 
lles,  and  is  therefore  a  favorite  among  the  old 
fettlers,  to  whom  she  gave  information  con- 
jerning  the  Indians  and  their  whereabouts 
Jud  plans.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
tie  subject  of  "Old  Bets,"  for  she  is  known 
|y  all  here,  and  is  pointed  out  to  Eastern 
tavellers  as  one  of"  the  curiosities." 

The  Indian  is  said  to  be  revengeful ;  but  a 
liore  horrible  and  striking  case  of  revenge  is 
pldom  met  with  than  in  a  young  white  man 
thorn  I  saw  two  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1867. 
During  one  of  the  Indian  troubles,  his  father, 
bother  and  sister  fell  victims  to  the  Indians; 
hid  he  was  left  alone  and  destitute.  He  then 
esolyed  to  kill  so  many  Indians  for  each 
plative  lost,  and  had  apparently  given  up  his 
Jfe  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  dreadful 
urpose.    He  was  a  tall,  spare,  sad  looking 


lan  of  about  twenty,  plainly,  but  well-dressed 
n  his  shoulder  a  musket,  and  in  the  leg  of 
rj  tie  boot  a  round  stick,  about  twelve  inches 
>ng,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  on  this 
ere  cut  between  thirteen  and  twenty  notches, 
idicating  the  number  of  Indians  already 
illed,  (I  forget  the  exact  number  of  lives 
ikon  and  the  number  he  had  revengefully 
;  i  esigned  to  take,)  most  of  whom  are  probably 
nocent  of  wrong  to  any  white  persons.  But 
have  not  heard  of  him  since  he  passed  over 
le  bridge,  bent  on  his  wicked  purpose  ;  ho  has 
)ssibty  met  with  his  most,  probable  fate— -death 
;  the  band  of  a  brother  of  some  sufferer  by 
im. 

I  commenced  writing  about  St.  Paul,  but. 
Bnched  oil'  on  the  subject  of  Indians,  as 
icy  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
ite  of  Minnesota,  and  there  are  many  errone- 


ous ideas  concerning  them.  I  will  not,  however, 
at  present,  intrude  further  upon  your  valu- 
able time  and  space.  D.  E.  C. 


For  Friends'  Intelligpncer. 
SILENT  CITIES. 

How  many  thoughts  of  the  "loved  and 
lost"  spring  up  in  one's  mind  at  the  mention 
of  "  Silent  cities  ;"  for  alas  !  how  nearly  are 
we  bound  to  the  cold  clay  resting  therein. 
Not  only  because  Almighty  God  in  His  provi- 
dence hath  seenfitto  lay  ourhearts' idols  there, 
but  also  that  these  sacred  spots  are  univer- 
sally man's  mortal  destination.  These  cities 
are  alone  sure  of  increase,  for  Time,  the  con- 
queror of  all  bearing  "  the  impress  of  hu- 
manity," is  on  their  side  ;  hence  the  victory  is 
certain.  Silent,  eloquently  still,  monuments  of 
a  universal  judgment,  passed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  incidents  of  humanity,  they  linger 
among  men  as  a  reminder  of  near  approach- 
ing dissolution. 

Here  thousands  dwell  in  harmony.  No 
noise,  no  bustle,  all  quiet  and  deathly  still : 
so  emblematic  of  man's  utter  dependence 
upon  immortality.  The  young,  the  old,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  wise,  the  foolish,  the 
guilty  and  just,  have  lain  down  side  by  side 
on  one  common  level.  Oh  !  proud  man, 
think  of  it,  and  learn  therefrom  the  lesson  of 
humility..  Remember  that  in  the  future  life 
thy  poor,  despised  brother  will  no  longer  ask 
the  crumbs  of  thy  abundance,  but  will  be 
borne  joyfully  into  Abraham's  bosom.  If  we 
would  overcome  ambition,  go  to  the  grave- 
yards ;  there  we  will  see  that  young  as  well  as 
old  must  die — that  the  "  destroyer"  cometh 
alike  to  the  high  and  the  low. 

We  find  fond  hopes  blighted,  innocent  youth 
cut  off  by  the  "  dreaded  comer."  The  young 
girl,  "  on  whose  cheek  and  in  whose  eve  shone 
beauty  and  pleasure,"  is  snatched  from  the 
intoxication  and  joys  of  early  womanhood  ; 
that  face,  but  yesterday  effulgent  with  the 
happy  smile,  to-day  is  pale,  chill  and  expres- 
sionless ;  that  voice,  ringing  but  then  with  the 
silvery  laugh,  now  to  be  heard  never  again. 
'Tis  cruel,  some  would  say,  to  tear  one  so 
young  from  the  stage  of  innocent  life.  But 
remember,  dear  friend,  that  lie  who  knoweth 
all  things  may  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
transplant,  into  soil  of  endless  nourishment,  a 
flower  so  lovely,  lest  the  barrenness  of  its  na- 
tive earth  cause  its  beautiful  life  to  become 
extinct.  For  were  that  "  bud  of  promise" 
left  to  the  influence  of  a  deceptive  world,  the 
bloom  might  fade  from  that  fair  clu  ck,  the 
lustre  from  that  sparkling  eve;  that  BffUre  of 
loveliness  become  prematurely  enfeebled,  that 
being  of  once  undefined  purity  sink  to  the 
earth  a  victim  of  remorse.  Better  that  she 
go  thus  unspotted,  never  tasting  the  sorrows 
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of  weak  humanity,  than  first  to  suffer.  Gold 
found  pure  needs  not  the  refiner's  sieve,  only 
that  which  is  contaminated  do  we  cleanse. 
Let  us  not  look  upon  the  grave  as  a  spot  of 
gloom,  but  rather  as  where  we  throw  aside 
mortality  and  its  ills — the  vestibule  of  endless 
felicity.  W.  D.  R. 

Philada.,  11th  mo.  13,  1869. 


OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN. 
Over  and  over  again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
I  always  find  in  the  Book  of  Life 

Some  lessons  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

I  must  grind  out  the  golden  grain, 
I  must  work  at  my  task  with  a  resolute  will 

Over  and  over  again. 
We  cannot  measure  the  need 

Of  even  the  tiniest  flower, 
Nor  check  the  flow  of  the  golden  sands 

That  run  through  a  single  hour. 
But  the  morning  dew  must  fall  ; 

And  the  sun  and  the  summer  rain 
Must  do  their  part  and  perform  it  all 

Over  and  over  again. 
Over  and  over  again 

The  brook  through  the  meadow  flows, 
And  over  and  over  again 

The  T'ondrous  mill-wheel  goes. 
Oace  doing  will  not  suffice, 

Though  rioing  be  not  in  vain  ; 
And  a  blessing,  failing  us  once  or  twice, 

May  come  if  we  try  again. 
The  path  that  has  once  been  trod 

Is  never  so  rough  to  feet ; 
And  the  lesson  we  once  have  learned 

Is  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
Though  sorrowful  tears  may  fall, 

And  the  heart  to  its  depth  be  driven 
With  storm  and  tempest,  we  need  them  all 

To  render  us  meet  for  Heaven. 


GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 
In  the  dim  recess  of  thy  spirit's  chamber 

Is  there  some  hidden  grief  thou  mayst  not  tell  ? 
Let  not  thy  heart  forsake  thee,  but  remember, 
His  pitying  eye  who  sees  and  knows  it  well — 
God  knows  it  all ! 
And  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation, 

And  wouldst  do  good,  but  evil  still  prevails  ? 
Oh!  thiok  amid  the  waves  of  tribulation, 

When  earthly  hope,  when  earthly  refuge  fails — 
God  knows  it  all  ! 
And  dost  thou  sin  !  thy  deeds  of  shame  concealing 

In  some  dark  spot  no  human  eye  can  see — 
Then  walk  in  pride,  without  one  sign  revealing 
The  deep  remorse  that  should  disquiet  thee  ? 

God  knows  it  all ! 
Art  thou  opprest  and  poor,  and  heavy-hearted, 

The  heavens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed, 
And,  well-nigh  crushed,  no  earthly  strength  im- 
parted, 

No  friendly  voice  to  say,  "  Be  not  afraid  ?" 

God  knows  it  all ! 
Art  thou  a  mourner  ?    Are  thy  tear-drops  flowing 

For  one  so  early  lost  to  earth  and  thee — 
The  depth  of  grief  no  humm  spirit  knowing, 
Which  moans  in  secret  like  the  moaning  sea? 

God  knows  it  all ! 


Dost  thou  look  back  upon  a  life  of  sinning  ? 

Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot  ? 
There's  One  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginninell 

Thy  tear  of  penitence  is  unforgot. 

God  knows  it  all ! 

Then  go  to  God  !    Pour  out  your  hearts  before  Hii 
There  is  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel  ; 

And  let  your  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Him-i 
To  save,  forgive,  and  every  wound  to  heal  ! 

God  knows  it  all ! 


EARLY   INVENTIONS    OF    THE    CHINESE.  | 

Other  nations  have  outstripped  the  Clf 
nese  in  the  career  of  material  improvemei 
but  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  having  111 
the  way  in  many  of  the  most  remarkable  ill 
ventions,  and  of  anticipating  us  in  the  possil 
sion  of  some  of  those  arts  which  constitute  t  ;| 
boast  of  our  modern  civilizatiou.    We  shtl 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  those  discoveries  ]JJ 
which  they  have  established  a  claim  to  oJ 
respect  and  gratitude.    Tea -deserves  to  heJ 
the  list  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  h|| 
man  comfort,  and  the  leading  staple  of  ;} 
immense  commerce  that  has  resulted  in  draJ 
ing  China  out  of  her  ancient  seclusion.  DM 
covered  by  the  Chinese  about  A.  D.  315,  | 
was  introduced  to  the  people  of  the  W(| 
about  two  centuries  ago,  as  an  uncertain  vel 
ture.    The  elegant  ware  in  which  our  tea  1 
served  preserves  in  its  name  the  evidence  | 
its  Chinese  origin.     "China  ware"  cacj 
originally  from    China;    and  the  name  " 
"porcelain,"  given  to  it  by  the  early  Port 
guese  merchants,  may  be  taken  as  proof  th 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  that  time  man) 
factured  in  Europe.    They  called  it  pore  J 
lana,  because  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  coi  l 
position  of  egg  shells,  fish  glue  and  scal« 
The  silks  that  glisten  in  our  drawing-roorJ 
and  rustle  on  our  sidewalks,  if  not  importer 
directly  from  China  in  the  woven  fabric  <g 
the  raw  material,  remind  us  of  an  obligatnj 
of  an  older  date.    It  was  the  Chinese  wl| 
first  learned  to  rear  the  insect  spinner  ai  | 
weave  its  shining  web — an  art  which  they  a| 
cribe  to  their  famous  Empress  Yuenfei,  B.  <| 
2637. — Gunpowder,  which  has  not  only  rev\j 
lutionized  the  art  of  war,  but  proved  a  pote: 
auxiliary  in  the  arts  of  peace,  literally  r 
moving  mountains  from  the  pathway  of  h  I 
man  progress,  was  discovered  by  the  Chinel 
many  centuries  before  it  was  known  in  tl 
West.    Roger  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  ij 
composition  in  A.  D.  1270  ;  but  he  speaks  f 
it  as  already  known  earlier.    The  currea 
opinion  refers  it  to  the  Arabs,  but  there  f 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  authofl 
of  the  invention,  but  merely  the  channj 
through  which  it  was  transmitted  :  in  a  wor  ! 
that  it  found  its  way  from  the  remotest  easi 
along  with  the  stream  of  Oriental  com  m ere  1 

The  heaviest  item  in  the  bill  of  our  iiulebl 
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Iness  to  the  Chinese  is  for  the  discovery  of 
Lmerica.  On  the  alleged  voyage  of  a  party 
f  Buddhist  priests  to  the  shores  of  Mexico 
e  lay  no  stress  ;  but  it  is  not  dificult  to  show 
mt  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
ihristopher  Columbus  was  directly  due  to 
le  influence  of  China.  China  supplied  at 
nee  the  motive  for  his  voyage  and  the  in- 
rument  by  which  it  was  effected.  It  was 
le  wealth  of  China  which,  like  a  magnet, 
ttracted  him  to  the  westward  ;  and  it  was 
le  magnetic  needle,  which  originated  among 
le  Chinese,  that  directed  his  adventurous 
ourse. 

As  to  that  mysterious  instrument  which 
:  J  as  unlocked  to  us  the  treasures  of  the  ocean, 
And  proved  itself  the  eye  of  commerce,  its 
llrigin  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  Neapolitan 
irlavio  Gioja,  who  is  reputed  to  have  invented 
;  in  A.  D.  1302.  The  French,  the  Swedes 
ijnd  the  Syrians  all  possessed  it  before  that 
slate;  and  there  is  unquestionable  evidence 
iiat  the  Chinese  had  then  been  acquainted 
j  ith  it  tor  more  than  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred years.  The  Chinese  first  employed  the 
♦Jiariner's  compass  on  land,  as  we  may  infer 
:om  the  name  by  which  they  describe  it;  and 
)jt  the  present  day  it  is  still  the  custom  for  a 
mandarin  to  carry  one  in  his  carriage  or  sedan 
•  hair,  though  he  may  not  be  going  beyond 
(be  gates  of  his  native  city.  It  is  inconceiva- 
jie  that  the  Polos  and  other  mediaeval  travel- 
ers should  have  returned  from  China  across 
Jiie  deserts  of  Central  Asia  without  providing 
heraselves  with  such  an  unerring  guide, 
j  Paper-making  and  printing — two  arts  more 
jharacteristic  of  our  modern  civilization  than 
Iven  steam  and  electricity — there  are  strong 
leasons  for  ascribing  to  Chinese  origin.  The 
lormer  they  invented  in  the  first  century,  and 
[he  latter  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before 
■lie  time  of  Guttenberg  and  Faust. 
J  Inoculation,  which  prior  to  the  great  dis- 
lovery  of  Jenner,  was  regarded  as  the  best 
Irotection  against  the  horror  of  the  small-pox, 
l/as  practiced  in  China  at  a  very  early  period, 
End  probably  found  its  way  to  Europe  by  the 
lame  secret  channels  as  those  other  arts  whose 
notsteps  are  so  difficult  to  trace.  Western 
Europe  obtained  it  from  the  Turks,  Lady 
fary  Wortley  Montagu  having  made  the 
rst  experiment  of  its  efficacy  by  inoculating 
1  or  son  while  residing  at  Constantinople. 
I  Like  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Chinese  of 
pe  present  day,  content  with  the  legacy  of 
he  past,  have  ceased  to  invent;  but  without 
loubt  they  were  once  among  the  most  inge- 
nious and  original  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arth. 

The  Chinese  have  not,  gone  back,  and  thai 
H  saying  a  great  deal  in  their  favor;  but  in 
espect  to  material  progress,  lor  ages  they 


have  made  no  advancement.  Four  centuries 
ago  they  were  in  advance  of  Europeans  in 
everything  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  or 
luxury  of  civilized  life;  but  where  are  they 
now?  Authors  of  the  compass,  they  creep 
from  headland  to  headland  in  coasting  voy- 
ages, never  venturing  to  cross  the  ocean  or  to 
trust  themselves  for  many  days  out  of  sight 
of  the  shore.  Discoverers  of  gunpowder,  they 
supply  the  world  with  fire-crackers,  while 
their  soldiers  fight  with  bows  and  arrows, 
wooden  spears  and  match  locks.  Inventors 
of  printing,  they  have  not  yet  advanced  to 
the  use  of  metallic  type  and  the  power  press, but 
continue  to  engrave  each  page  on  a  block  of 
wood  and  to  print  it  off  by  the  use  of  a  brush. 
Sufficiently  versed  in  astronomy  to  calculate 
eclipses  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  they  remain  to  this  hour  in  the  fet- 
ters of  judicial  astrology ;  and  among  the 
earliest  to  make  advances  in  chemical  dis- 
covery, they  are  still  under  the  full  sway  of 
alchemy  and  magic. —  W.  II.  P.  Martin,  in 
Harper  s  Magazine,  for  November. — Evening 
Bulletin. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  AURORA  BOREALI3. 
Recent  Discoveries  Explained. 

The  London  Spectator  has  for  months  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  series  of  astronomical 
articles,  combining  full  scientific  information 
with  popular  interest.  The  latest  is  the  fol- 
lowing, published  in  that  paper  on  October 
9,  and  explaining  some  recent  discoveries  of 
importance,  tending  to  explain  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  Northern  Lights  : 

"Men  of  science  have  long  felt  that  a 
strange  secret  lay  hidden  in  the  brilliant 
folds  of  the  aurora.  The  magic  arch,  with 
its  pointed  streamers  shifting  silently  but 
swiftly  across  the  heavens,  pulsating  mys- 
teriously as  though  illuminated  by  the  fitfully 
changing  glow  of  some  concealed  furnace, 
and  rendered  surpassingly  beautiful  by  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colors,  had  always  had 
strange  charms  for  men  of  thoughtful  mind. 
And  gradually  a  series  of  laborious  researches 
had  revealed  the  laws  which  associated  this 
beautiful  apparition  with  disturbances  af- 
fecting the  economy  of  our  whole  earth,  and 
not  indistinctly  connected  with  the  habitudes 
of  the  solar  system  itself.  But  recently  a 
discovery  has  been  made  which  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  any  which  had  ever  before 
rewarded  the  labors  of  physicists — a  dis- 
covery at  once  instructive  and  perplexing, re- 
vealing a  bond  of  union  between  the  aurora 
and  a  phenomenon  hitherto  thought  to  be 
(|iiite  different  in  character,  but  leaving  ns 
still  to  learn  what  the  exact  nature  of  that 
bond  of  union  may  be.    Let  us  consider  what 
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had  been  learned  respecting  auroral  displays 
and  their  relation  to  the  earth's  economy.  We 
had  occasion  recently  to  point  out  that  a  sud- 
den disturbance  in  the  sun  in  1859  had  been 
presently  followed  by  intense  magnetic  action, 
the  whole  electric  system  of  the  earth  quiver- 
ing, so  to  speak,  under  the  influence  of  the  so- 
lar forces  educed  by  the  disturbance.  And  we 
mentioned  that  among  the  signs  of  this  mag- 
nectic  action  brilliant  displays  of  the  auroral 
streamers  had  been  witnessed  in  both  hemis- 
pheres on  the  night  following  the  solar  dis- 
turbance. This  circumstance  teaches  us  the 
true  character  of  the  aurora  as  strikingly  as 
any  which  astronomers  and  physicists  had 
patiently  been  gathering  together  during  the 
past  half  century.  We  learn  at  once  that  a 
relation  subsists  between  the  aurora,  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  the  central  luminary  of  our 
scheme. 

"  And  even  if  we  were  to  pause  here,  we 
should  have  learned  enough  to  indicate  the 
significance  and  importance  of  the  aurora. 
Our  earth,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  the  only  re- 
cipient of  that  mystic  influence  which  rouses 
into  activity  the  phenomena  we  term  mag- 
netic. Over  the  whole  realm,  which  it  rules, 
the  central  orb  sends  forth  the  strange  electric 
impulses.  When  our  skies  are  illuminated 
by  the  magic  streamers,  we  may  be  sure  that 
those  of  Venus  and  of  Mars,  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Saturn,  nay,  even  the  skies  of  those  un- 
seen orbs  which  travel  far  out  in  space 
beyond  the  paths  of  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
are  lit  up  with  auroral  displays.  When  once 
it  has  been  shown  that  we  owe  our  auroras  to 
solar  action,  we  recognize  the  cosmical  char- 
acter of  the  display,  and  that,  in  a  sense,  the 
terrestrial  magnetism  on  which  it  depends  is 
a  bond  of  affinity  between  our  earth  and  its 
sister  orbs. 

"But  while  we  were  thus  taught  the  true 
significance  of  the  aurora,  we  were  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  solar  action 
aroused  the  electric  luminosity  in  the  upper 
regions  of  our  air.  We  could  not  even  tell  at 
what  elevation  the  light  was  suspended  above 
our  earth.  The  most  eminent  physicists  dif- 
fered in  their  views  as  to  the  possibility  of 
learning  where  the  magic  streamers  really 
wave  when  we  see  them  most  distinctly. 
While  Arago  had  held  that  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  aurora  was  as  futile 
as  to  attempt  to  measure  the  height  of  a  rain- 
bow, Sir  John  Herschel  considered  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws  of  measurement  might 
be  applied  to  the  aurora  as  to  any  object 
raised  high  above  the  earth. 

"  One  point,  however,  was  well  determined. 
The  auroral  lights  are  undoubtedly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  electric  action  taking  place  at  a 
very  considerable  height,  where  the  air  is 


very  rare  indeed.  It  became,  therefor 
question  whether  anything  could  be  leai 
by  analyzing  the  auroral  light,  as  to  the  < 
dition  of  that  particular  part  of  our  atrl 
phere  in  which  the  electric  action  tad 
place. 

"Spectroscopic  analysis,  that  strange 
powerful  mode  of  research  which  has  | 
vealed  so  many  unlooked-for  facts,  was  jli 
cordingly  applied  to  the  light  of  a  brilli  II 
aurora.  The  result  was  rather  surprisii; 
Instead  of  a  rainbow-colored  streak  of  lit  f 
such  as  would  have  appeard  if  the  aur<^ 
were  due  to  the  existence  of  particles  excif 
to  luminosity  by  electric  action,  a  single  1  * 
of  colored  light  appeared.  This  indica  ( 
that  the  light  is  due  to  the  incandescence! 
some  gas  through  which  the  electric  ( ( 
charges  in  upper  air  take  place.  But  tl 
was  not  the  circumstance  which  attracij 
surprise.  Rather  this  was  to  have  been  loold 
for.  It  was  the  position  of  the  line  whil 
astonished  our  physicists.  If  the  gas  hi 
been  one  which  chemists  are  acquainted  m  ' 
the  bright  line  would  have  occupied  the  ]{ 
sition  proper  to  that  gas,  and  would  at  or.j 
have  indicated  its  nature.  But  there  is  1 
known  element  whose  spectrum  has  a  brig1 
line  where  this  one  appeared.  The  obsenj 
tion  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  agaH 
by  Angstrom,  by  Otto  Struve,  and  recent! 
by  Mr.  Plummer,  always  with  the  same  i 
suit — we  cannot  tell  what  the  substance  nui 
be  to  whose  incandescence  or  luminosity  til 
aurora  owes  its  brilliancy. 

"But  now  a  most  remarkable  discovei 
has  been  effected.    Angstrom  has  found  th;( 
the  mysterious  line  of  the  auroral  spectra! 
exists  in  the  spectrum  of  another  object  whk 
had  been  thought  to  have  been  wholly  dij 
ferent  in  character.    Ever  since  its  discovei 
by  Cassini,  the  zodiacal  light  has  been  an  o  ; 
ject  of  interest  to  astronomers.    Gradually  « 
theory  had  been  formed  respecting  it,  whiol 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  sua 
men  as  Humboldt  and  Sir  John  Herschel.  }\ 
was  held  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  tl 
light  reflected  from  a  multitude  of  minuH 
cosmical  bodies  traveling  around  the  su 
within  the  orbit  of  our  earth. 

"This  theory  had  never  been  tested  b 
spectroscopic  analysis.  Indeed,  the  zodiacs 
light  shines  so  faintly  that  it  was  hardl 
hoped  that  its  spectrum  could  be  rendere* 
visible.  But  it  was  confidently  anticipate 
that  if  the  zodiacal  light  were  ever  thus  am 
lyzed,  its  spectrum  would  be  that  which  thi 
theory  required — that  is,  a  very  faint  lvpre 
duction  of  the  common  solar  spectrum. 

"  Now,  at  length  we  hear  from  Angstron 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light  ha 
been  observed,  and  instead  of  being,  as  ha( 
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Ji  expected,  a  taint  rainbow-colored  streak, 
(resents  hut  a  single  line.    That  line  is  the 
o  that  we  see  in  the  spectrum  of  the  au- 
rdi !     In  other  words,  the  light  of  the 
zc  iacal  gleam  and    that  of  the  auroral 
amers  are  due  to  the  same  sort  of  electric 
iharge  taking  place  in  the  same  medium. 
Without  pretending  to  further  interpret 
startling  result,  we  may  indicate  the 
mise  it  affords  of  explaining  a  number  of 
nomena  which  have  long  seemed  most 
plexing.    When  once  we  recognize  the 
f^:  that  electric  action  is  effective  in  produc- 
any  of  the  celestial  lights,  we  have  a  re- 
sc  rce  available  to  remove  many  difficulties, 
ronomers  were  asking  how  comets,  for 
mple,  could  exhibit  the  spectrum  of  the 
andescent  vapor  of  carbon — that  is,  a 
sjctrum  indicative  of  the  most  intense  heat, 
\\Jen,  as  in  the  case  of  Winneck's  comet 
lose  spectrum  was  of  this  nature),  they 
vdre  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is. 
3Je  action  of  the  sun  in  exciting  electric  dis- 
irges  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account 
this  and  similar  phenomena.    Again,  it 
5  long  been  recognized  that  the  peculiari- 
s  of  comets'  tails  seem  only  explicable  as 
e  to  electrical  action  ;  but  astronomers  were 
u  willing  to  adopt  such  a  theory  without 
ne  positive  evidence  in  its  favor.   We  now 
ve  such  evidence  ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
tkt  the  first  long- tailed  comet  which  is  sub- 
tted  to  spectroscopic  analysis  will  estab- 
lii  the  view  which  Euler  put  forth  more 
t  in  half  a  century  ago,  that  comets'  tails 
ve  something  in  common  with  the  aurora 
d  the  zodiacal  light.    It  would  indeed  be 
ange  if  three  of  the  most  mysterious  phe- 
mena  with  which  men  of  science  are  ac- 
ainted  should  find  their  explanation  sim- 
daneously. 


A  LITTLE  SERMON. 

Sitting  in  a  station  the  other  day,  I  had  a 
tie  sermon  preached  in  the  way  I  like  ;  and 
report   it  for  your  benefit,  because  it 
ght  one  of  the  beautiful  lessons  which  we 
. ,    l  should  learn,  and  taught  it  in  such  a  nat- 
al, simple  way,  that  no  one  could  forget  it. 

was  a  bleak,  snowy  day  ;  the  train  was 
te ;  the  ladies'  room  dark  and  smoky,  and 
dozen  women,  old  and  young,  who  sat 
liting  impatiently,  all  looked  cross,  low- 
irited,  or  stupid.  I  felt  all  three;  and 
ought,  as  I  looked  around,  that  my  fellow- 
ings  were  a  very  unaniiable  and  uninterest- 


rend 
o;:cifi 

did) 

to 


Just  then,  a  forlorn  old  woman,  shaking 
ith  palsy,  came  in  with  a  basket  of  little 
ires  for  sale,  and  went  about  mutely  offer- 
g  them  to  the  sitters.  Nobody  bought  any 
ing,  and  the  poor  old  soul  stood  blinking  at 


the  door  a  minute,  as  if  reluctant  to  go  out 
into  the  bitter  storm  again.  She  turned  pres- 
ently, and  poked  about  the  room,  as  if  trying 
to  find  something;  and  then  a  pale  lady  in 
black,  who  lay  as  if  asleep,  on  a  sofa,  opened 
her  e\es,  saw  the  old  woman,  and  instantly 
asked,  in  a  kind  tone,  "Have  you  lost  any 
thing,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  I'm  looking  for  the  heatin' 
place,  to  have  a  warm  'fore  I  goes  out  agin. 
My  eyes  is  poor,  aud  don't  seem  to  find  the 
furnace  nowheres." 

"  Here  it  is  ;  "  and  the  lady  led  her  to  the 
steam  radiator,  placed  a  chair,  and  showed 
her  how  to  warm  her  feet. 

"Well,  now;  ain't  that  nice?"  said  the 
old  woman,  spreading  her  ragged  mittens  to 
dry.  "  Thanky,  dear ;  this  is  proper  comfort- 
able, ain't  it?  I'm  most  froze  to-day,  bein' 
lame  and  wimbly ;  and  not  selling  much 
makes  me  sort  of  downhearted." 

The  lady  smiled,  went  to  the  counter, 
bought  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  sort  of  food, 
carried  it  herself  to  the  old  woman,  and  said 
as  respectfully  and  kindly  as  if  the  poor  soul 
had  been  dressed  in  silk  and  fur,  "  Won't 
you  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea  ?  It's  very  com- 
forting such  a  day  as  this." 

"  Sakes  alive!  Do  they  give  tea  to  this 
depot? "  cried  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  inno- 
cent surprise,  that  made  a  smile  go  round 
the  room,  touching  the  glummest  face  like  a 
streak  of  sunshine.  "Well,  now,  this  is  jest 
lovely,"  added  the  old  lady,  sipping  away 
with  a  relish.  "  That  doos  warm  the  cockles 
of  my  heart." 

While  she  refreshed  herself,  telling  her  story 
meanwhile,  the  lady  looked  over  the  poor 
little  wares  in  the  basket,  bought  soap  and 
pins,  shoe-strings  and  tape,  and  cheered  the 
old  soul  by  paying  well  for  them. 

As  I  watched  her  doing  this,  I  thought 
what  a  sweet  face  she  had,  though  I'd  con- 
sidered her  rather  plain  before.  I  felt  dread- 
fully ashamed  of  myself,  that  I  had  grimly 
shaken  my  head  when  the  basket  was  offered 
to  me;  and,  as  I  saw  a  look  of  interest,  sym- 
pathy, and  kindliness  come  into  the  dismal 
faces  around  me,  I  did  wish  that  1  had  been 
the  magician  to  call  it  out.  It  was  only  a 
kind  word  and  a  friendly  act;  but,  somehow, 
it  brightened  that  dingy  room  wonderfully. 
It  changed  the  faces  of  a  dozen  women  :  and 
I  think  it  touched  a  dozen  hearts,  for  1  saw 
many  eyes  follow  the  plain,  pale  lady  with 
sudden  respect,  and  when  the  old  woman, 
with  many  thanks,  got  up  to  go,  several  per- 
sons beckoned  to  her,  and  bought  something, 
as  if  they  wanted  to  repair  their  negligence. 

Old  beggar-woman  are  not  romantic  ;  nei- 
ther are  cups  of  tea,  boot-lacings  and  colored 
soap;  there  were  no  gentlemen  present  to  be 
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impressed  by  the  lady's  kind  act;  so,  it  was 
not  done  for  effect,  and  no  possible  reward 
could  be  received  for  it,  except  the  ungrara- 
matical  thanks  of  a  ragged  old  woman.  But 
that  simple  little  charity  was  as  good  a  a  ser- 
mon to  those  who  saw  it ;  and  I  think  each 
traveler  went  on  her  way,  better  for  that  half- 
hour  in  the  dreary  station.  I  can  testify  that 
one  of  them  did  ;  and  nothing  but  the  empti- 
ness of  her  purse  prevented  her  from  "  com- 
forting the  cockles  of  the  heart "  of  every 
forlorn  old  woman  she  met  for  a  week  after. 
— Merry's  Museum. 


Long  School  Holidays  are  now  exciting 
attention  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  Spectator  recently  said  that  school 
holidays  "  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished."    This  brought  out 
a  correspondent  who  ventured  to  suggest  that 
however  reasonable  may  be  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  there  is  one 
important  consideration  to  which  writers  have 
hardly  done  justice.    It  is  the  effect  of  the 
vacations  upon  the  teachers.  The  writer  says  : 
It  is,  for  the  boys'  sake,  of  the  very  great- 
est importance  that  the  masters  should  teach 
with  freshness  of  mind  and  in  good  spirits ; 
and  yet  these  are  constantly  endangered  by 
the  monotony  of  school-life.    There  are  other 
callings,  no  doubt,  which  involve  much  more 
monotonous  employment  than  that  of  the 
teacher,  but  those  who  follow  them  have  not 
so  delicate  a  task  as  working  on  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  young.    School-teaching  is 
a  thing  quite  by  itself.    In  its  mechanical 
regularity  it  is  like  many  humble  occupations, 
and  yet  it  differs  from  them  all  in  this,  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  personality  of  the  work- 
er.   If  a  master  could  be  made  into  a  ma- 
chine for  putting  knowledge  into  boys  as  a 
printer  becomes  a  machine  for  putting  words 
into  type,  you  might  apply  the  most  strictly 
economical  rules  and  get  as  much  work  out  of 
him  as  possible;  but  this  cannot  be,  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  extracted  more  than  a  very 
moderate  amount,  you  will  find  that  the 
work  suffers  in  quality  as  much  as  it  gains  in 
quantity. 

Teachers  are  accused  of  being  "half- 
timers."  I  fear  statistics  wrould  not  bear  this 
out,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  boys  in 
England  are  injured  rather  by  their  masters 
working  too  much  than  too  little.  I  agree 
that  a  great  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween day-schools  and  boarding-schools,  but 
in  the  latter,  at  all  events,  we  ought  to  have 
a  liberal  allowance  of  holidays.  Many  large 
boarding-schools  are  in  the  country,  where 
the  masters  are  almost  cut  off  from  social 
intercourse.    The  consequence  is  that  their 


i  occupation  has  a  very  narrowing  and  oft 
i  a   very  depressing  effect  upon   them.  \ 

■  some  schools  their  is  no  regular  break  betw<fi 
;  the  beginning  of  February  and  the  end 

■  July,  and  during  the  last  half  of  this  per:p 
the  masters  find  their  work  much  more  tryi 
than  during  the  first  half.    The  boys  seem  { 

;  them  less  easy  to  teach,  and  they  seem  to  t| 
boys  far  more  irritable. — Boston  Transmt 

I TEM S  . 
Typographical  Error. — In  the  notice,  last  we<| 
of  the  consummation  of  the  old  and  new  sch  f 
Presbyterian  Churches,  fourth  line  from  the  top, 
"  bitterness,"  read  "  interest." 

The  trial  for  the  four  Pawnees  indicted  in  the  U.  | 
Court  for  the  murder  .of  Edward  McMurlv,  \i 
closed  a  short  time  since  bv  the  jury  bringing  in  I 
verdict  of  guilty.  It  was  not  expected  that  mr 
than  one  or  two  would  be  couvicted.  The  couni 
for  the  Indians  has  given  notice  that  he  will  mo! 
for  a  new  trial  and  an  arrest  of  judgment,  .whi  : 
will  be  argued  soon.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  coiftj 
has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  sentence  m  fj 
not  be  pronounced  for  some  time.  The  Commiffl 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  instructed  the  Superinte* 
dent,  Samuel  M.  Janney,  to  see  that  the  Indians  h;| 
a  fair  trial  and  to  report  the  issue  to  him.  Durii ' 
the  trial,  S.  M.  Janney  sat  by  the  counsel  for  tnj 
defence,  and  took  voluminous  notes  of  the  tes'jj 
mony,  the  Judge  approving  the  course. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ereedmen's  Bureafl 
savings  banks  have  been  established  in  twent;| 
five  different  cities,  in  which  during  last  6th  mo  tl  : 
colored  people  deposited  $411, 672.  The  total  amouil 
of  deposits  thus  far  has  been  $9,116,445.  Of  thi 
nearly  $8,000,000  has  been  drawn  out  again,  to  § 
great  extent  for  the  purchase  of  homesteads. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  African  explore  * 
was  heard  from  by  letter  dated  July  8th,  186S,  fro; 
himself  to  Mr.  Kirke  at  Bombay,  acid  still  later  ii  : 
telligeuce  has  been  received  by  a  caravan  which  ba 1 
recently  arrived  at  Zanzibar.    He  was  at  Niyi,  i ! 
good  health,  and  on  bis  way  to  the  coast  by  a 
open  and  safe  route.    Another  caravan  is  expecte  \ 
with  additional  information.    Dr.  Livingstone  writt  ( 
that  he  believes  he  has  discovered  the  real  sourct 
of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  between  ten  and  twelve  de? 
grees  south  of  the  equator.  —  The  Press. 

Bishop  Lee,  of  Iowa,  comes  out  in  the  Protestant! 
Churchman  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  their  liturgy  ? 
not  because  he  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  because  ? 
it  is  not  revised  the  Episcopal  Church  will  be  dt> 
serted  by  men  whom  it  "  cannot  afford  to  lose."  j 

The  smallest  steam  engine  in  the  world  is  nowi 
possession  of  John  Peun,  of  Greenwich,  England; 
the  eminent  maker  of  great  engines.    It  will  stan> 
on  a  there-penny  piece  ;  it  really  covers  less  spacej 
or  its  base  plate  measures  only  three- eighths  ofaij 
inch  by  about  three-tenths.     From  the  extrem 
smallness  of  this  model  a  few  minutiae— such,  f o  j 
instance,  as  the  air  pumps — have  necessarily  bee: 
omitted.    Still,  so  small  are  some  of  the  parts  tha  j 
they  require  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  to  see  thei 
form    The  screws  are  only  one  eightieth  of  an  ind' 
in  diameter,  and  these  are  all  duly  furnished  with 
hexagonal  nuts,  which  can  be  loosened  and  tight  ' 
ened  by  a  Lilliputian  spanner.    The  whole  weigh 
of  the  model  is  less  than  at  hree-penny  piece.   I } 
works  admirably,  and  when  working  its  crank  shaf 
performs  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  revolu 
tions  in  a  minute. 
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R)ort  of  the  Joint  Delegation  appointed  by 
\e  Committees  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  the 
rearly  Meetings  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
rid  New  York,  respectively,  to  visit  the  In- 
ians  under  the  care  of  Friend.s,  in  the 
Northern  .Superintendency,  State  of  Nebraska, 
'eventh  and  .Eighth  months,  1869. 

(Concluded  from  page  614  ) 
INDIAN  PECULIARITIES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

'he  women  carry  their  papooses  on  their 
bi  ks,  sometimes  making  a  kind  of  pocket  of 
tlir  blanket,  by  putting  it  over  their  shoul- 
d<s  with  the  folded  edges  up,  and  the  child 
lr. -de,  all  covered  but  its  head,  and  bringing 
tl  ends  of  the  blanket  tightly  under  the 
father's  arms;  and  sometimes  fastening  them 
wh  the  back  to  a  smooth  board,  a  little 
I&ger  than  the  child,  and  putting  them  in 
tl  blanket,  or  carrying  them  without. 
Vien  thus  tied  to  a  board,  the  child  will 
p  y  with  its  hands,  as  its  mother  walks 
#iiig,  and  when  she  stops,  she  will  lean  the 
b  Lrd  with  the  child  on  it,  against  the  wall, 
Anything  at  hand,  and  the  child  be  just  as 
et  and  contented,  as  a  kitten  which  a  cat 
arrying  in  its  mouth. 

Lney  bury  their  dead  on  the  highest  points 
land,  in  order,  as  we  were  told,  that  the 
fit  of  the  departed  mighj  have  a  good  view 
the  prairie,  they  believing  that  the  spirits 
he  dead  continue  to  be  gratified  with  what- 
r  interested  them  while  living.  On  almost, 
ry  high  point  of  land,  near  an  Indian  vil- 


lage, we  would  see  a  burial  enclosure.  In 
the  coffin  or  grave,  they  place  the  pipe  and 
tomahawk  of  the  deceased,  and  all  the  arti- 
cles and  relics  which  he  valued  and  loved 
while  living,  and  kill  his  pony,  and  lay  it  by 
his  grave,  so  that  his  spirit  may  ride  the 
spirit  of  the  pony.  We  saw  the  skulls  of  nu- 
merous ponies  at  the  graveyard  we  visited. 

Some  Indians  place  the  coffins  or  boxes 
containing  the  dead,  in  trees,  witbiog  them 
securely  to  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  tree. 
We  saw  one  tree  with  twelve  such  boxes  rest- 
ing among  its  branches,  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  sight,  and  how  we  craved  ability 
to  understand  the  force  or  meaning  attached 
to  it.  Others  put  them,  in  a  similar  way.  on 
posts  or  scaffolds.  Others  again  bury  the 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  top  of  the 
head  just  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
ground,  and  the  legs  extended  on  the  bottom 
of  the  grave  ;  sprinkle  a  little  earth  over  the 
corpse,  and  cover  the  grave  with  beards.  Wfi 
looked  into  several  such  graves.  There  was 
nothing  perceived,  in  the  least  degree  offen- 
sive ;  whether  they  possessed  ?ome  mode  of 
embalming  the  dead,  we  were  unable  to 
learn.  The  most  probable  conjecture  we 
could  form  of  their  object  in  putting  the  cof- 
fins in  trees  or  on  scaffolds,  was.  in  order  that 
the  flesh  might  decay,  and  the  bones,  for 
which  the  Indians  have  such  high  veneration, 
be  preserved,  lor  removal,  if  needed. 

The  Indians  have  no  tear  of  death,  nor,  if 
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they  do  their  duty  while  living,  have  they 
anything  unpleasant  connected  with  the  after- 
life; on  the  contrary,  they  contemplate  the 
spirit  life  with  happiness,  delight  and  joy. 

Henry  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  friends  the  poor 
red  men  have,  related  a  circumstance,  of  his 
knowledge,  so  illustrative  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, that  it  is  thought  not  improper  to  in- 
corporate it  in  this  report.  Among  the  In- 
dians imprisoned  in  connection  with  the  hor- 
rible Minnesota  massacre  of  1862,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Indian  who  was  visited  in  prison 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  physician.  The 
Indian,  being  desirous  of  knowing  a  little  of 
the  probable  fate  that  was  before  him,  asked 
the  physician  what  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  with  him.  The  physician,  ap- 
prehending his  case  was  a  hopeless  one,  hesi- 
tated to  answer  the  inquiry.  The  Indian  re- 
peated his  question,  when  the  doctor  said  to 
the  Indian,  calling  him  by  name,  I  fear  they 
will  hang  you.  The  Indian  dropped  his  eyes 
a  moment  to  the  floor,  then  raised  them, 
looked  steadily  at  the  doctor,  and  calmly  re- 
marked :  "  Well,  I  don't  care  ;  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die :  when  I  go  to  the  spirit-world,  I  will 
go  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  look  Him  right 
in  the  face,  and  tell  Him  of  the  multiplied 
wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  His  red 
children  by  the  white  man,  and  He  won't  scold 
me  much." 

The  Indians  were  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  great  eclipse.  They  were  told  in  the 
morning,  that  the  sun  would  go  out  that  day. 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  said  "  no  ;  sun 
no  go  out ;  white  man  don't  know."  They 
were  again  assured  that  it  would  go  out,  when 
they  repeated  their  contradiction  with  great 
emphasis:  "No;  sun  no  go  out;  white  man 
dont  know."  When  it  began  to  grow  dark 
in  the  afternoon,  they  looked  up,  and  saw 
what  they  thought  to  be  a  part  bitten  out  of 
the  sun,  and  they  exclaimed,  "  Monster  eat 
sun — sun  very  sick,"  and  set  off  in  full  run 
for  their  lodges.  Very  soon  they  came  out 
with  their  doctors  or  "  medicine  men,"  as  they 
call  them,  and  their  guns  or  pistols,  and  com- 
menced shooting  up  at  the  "  monster"  which 
was  eating  the  sun,  which  they  continued  for 
some  time.  When  the  eclipse  began  to  go  off, 
and  the  sun  came  out,  they  exclaimed,  "  Now 
sun  get  well,  monster  dead  ;  sun  ivas  very  sick." 

We  must  not  marvel  at  our  red  brethren 
being  so  superstitiously  disconcerted  by  the 
eclipse,  when  we  learn  that  a  white  woman  in 
Ohio,  when  she  beheld  the  "  sun  being  dark- 
ened," regarded  it  as  the  prophesied  signal  of 

the  "  end  of  the  world,"  and  was  so  terrified 
that  she  ran  some  distance,  and  then  fell  down 

Jtad. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  more  present 


enjoyments  and  amusements  than  we  JI 
prepared  to  expect.  Besides  riding  theii I. 
nies,  as  before  referred  to,  they  have  a  gig 
in  which  all  the  young  men  seem  to  deli  a 
inviting  to  athletic  foot  exercise,  and  g  j 
dexterity  and  skill,  their  success  in  whicl  - 
tonished  us.  These  competitive  amusemi 
and  the  absorbing  hold  they  took  of  the)  B 
dian's  mind,  gave  us  a  higher  interest  byjL 
than  the  mere  witnessing  of  them,  from  til 
presenting  another  point  in  the  Indian  o|| 
acter,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  so  sue  | 
fully  employed  in  their  elevation,  civiliza  1 
and  enlightenment. 

bOME  DISCONNECTED  INCIDENTS  ATTENDING  THE  IN]  if 
AND  OUR  JOURNEY. 

The  murder  of  McMurty,  charged  tm 
the  Pawnees,  and  for  which  a  number  of  1 
tribe  were  in  prison  at  Omaha,  when  we  \M 
there,  has  occasioned  Superintendent  Jan  1 
as  it  did  our  delegation,  much  uneasiness  (1 
concern.  In  the  council,  the  chiefs  p  I 
earnestly  and  eloquently  for  our  interposi  1 
in  favor  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  we  enjo  I 
them  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  Sti  i 
and  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  then  | 
whole  power  of  the  National  Governntt 
would  be  exerted  for  their  safety  and  piaH 
tion  ;  but  if  they  violated  these  laws,  wec<  ;1 
afford  them  no  assistance;  they  would  havfl 
suffer  the  penalty  which  the  law  prescr  », 
the  same  as  white  people  ;  the  justice  of  w  f 
they  seemed  to  recognize.  I 

The  delegation  offered  to  go  security.1 
their  appearance  at  the  trial,  of  those  Ind  2 
who  were  imprisoned  as  witnesses,  the  wea  9 
being  so  warm,  and  they  unused  to  close  | 
finement;  but  Superintendent  Janney  infi  I 
us  that  he  had  found  it  unnecessary  "  t  ■) 
their  bail  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as  I 
been  proposed,  for  the  liberty  was  grante  | 
the  request  of  the  chiefs,  who,  he  thinks.  1 1 
acted  nobly  throughout  this  whole  affair.' 

We  went  to  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  • 
braska,  to  have  an  interview  with  Gove:  j 
David  Butler  in  relation  to  a  threat  wl 
had  been  made  at  a  meeting  of  some  of 
citizens  of  Nebraska,  and  published  in 
papers,  to  have  the  Otoes  and  Pawnees  "  w  I 
out,"  and  their  reservations  sold,  and  the  j 
ceeds  of  such  sale  appropriated  to  built  j  i 
railroads ;  and  we  were  gratified  to  find  • 
Governor  was  as  much  opposed  to  any  ui ;: 
proceedings  towards  the  Indians  as  we  c  I 
desire  him  to  be.    He  assured  us  we  ml 
rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  any  efforts^ 
may  make  to  elevate  and  improve  the  \ 
dition  of  those  Indians  in  Nebraska. 

When  this  part  of  our  business  was  h  i 
eluded,  we  inquired  of  the  Governor  whel  >  i 
in  case  one  or  more  of  those  Indians  win  1 
in  prison,  charged  with  the  murder  of  "  i 
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urty,  should  be  condemned  to  be  hung,  he 
mid  join  with  the  Friends  in  an  application 
the  President  to  have  the  sentence  com- 
uted,  it  being  our  belief  that,  as  the  In- 
^ins  assert  that  many  of  their  tribe  have 
en  killed  by  white  men,  and  no  investiga- 
n  or  punishment  followed,  this  would  be 
ich  the  most  favorable  course  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  present  instance, 
ie  Governor  cheerfully  and  emphatically 
|  pressed  his  willingness  to  do  as  we  desired, 
ling,  that  he  was,  from  principle,  opposed 
capital  punishments  whenever  they  could 
avoided. 

After  our  first  reaching  Omaha  city,  the 
egation  traveled,  in  order  to  visit  all  the 
ferent  agencies,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
ies  by  railroad,  and  over  seven  hundred  by 
vate  conveyance  and  stage,  making  the 
ole  journey  over  four  thousand  miles. 
We  sometimes  found  rather  rough  fare,  and 

Comfortable  lodgings,  but  then,  there  were 
"pensations,  in  the  evidences  we  had  that 
re  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world — 
re  than  it  gets  credit  for. 
When  six  persons,  as  there  were  of  us, 

vjuld  come  to  a  house  late  in  the  evening,  in 
ountry  through  which  few  travelers  pass, 
i  ask  if  they  could  accommodate  us  with 
iper,  a  night's  lodging,  and  breakfast,  we 
[Id  readily  discover  in  the  hesitating  reply, 
■t  they  had  almost  too  much  custom  for 
;e ;  but  the  ultimate  response  invariably 
>,  "  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you," 
1  with  that,  we  assured  them,  their  guests 
aid  be  satisfied. 

vVhen  a  new  settler  comes,  we  were  told, 
jtl  nearest  neighbors,  though  miles  distant, 

0  learning  of  his  arrival,  being  prompted  no 
Hubt  by  the  remembrance  of  the  recent 
1,1s  they  had  experienced,  immediately  go 
Kim  to  know  if  they  can  do  anything  for 
Aim,  or  lend  them  something,  to  be  returned 
w  m  theirs  grow,  or  they  have  them  to  spare, 
Home  corn,  bacon,  flour,  a  fresh  cow,  etc., 
jet  On  relating  this  to  a  person  further 
M:,  where  full  prosperity  had  dimmed  the 
Bierabrance  of  former  trials,  he  remarked, 

1  used  to  be  so  here,  but  it  is  not  so  now/' 
Binding  us  of  the  suggestive  description 
JHwkesworth  gives  of  a  person  of  this    )  . 

I  ■  gradually  lost  the  inclination  to  do  good 
msie  acquired  the  power:  and,  as  the  hand 
fftitimc  scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the 
cluing  influence  extended  to  his  bowm." 
I  hiring  our  whole  journey  of  some  thousand 
HUs  in  Nebraska,  and  a  sojourn  in  different 
Hp  of  the  State  for  more  than  a  month,  we 
at  highly  gratified  to  beable  to  add,  that  we 
di  not  hear  one  profane  word,  or  Bee  one  in- 
.lo  cated  person,  and  invariably  received 
m  'Iced  kindness,  respect  and  attention. 


EVIDENCES  OF    PROGRESS  AND  CAPABILITY-   AMONG  THE 
INDIANS. 

The  following  letter  contains  such  touching 
eloquence,  that  we  insert  it  in  this  report  as 
introductory  to  one  recently  received  from 
the  same  Indian,  whose  home  is  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river,  showing  a 
happy  contrast  in  the  condition  of  his  people, 
their  progress  and  capabilities. 

Washington,  P.  G,,  February  24th,  1867. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  was  very  sorry  to  have  so 
short  a  talk  with  you  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. There  are  many  things  that  I  wanted 
to  say  and  make  known  to  you.  It  always 
interests  us,  whenever  we  meet  with  the  friends 
of  the  red  man;  especially  with  the  people  of 
him  who  first  shook  hands  with  the  red  man 
on  this  continent — Wro.  Penn,  the  great  and 
noble  man, — the  red  man's  friend. 

"  We  know  that  his  people  are  yet  living, 
scattered  throughout  this  great  country,  who 
have  yet  the  same  mind,  and  the  same  spirit 
in  their  hearts,  to  do  the  red  man  good. 

"  I  came  here  with  this  delegation  of  my 
poor  people,  partly,  to  assist  them  in  making 
a  treaty  with  this  great  Government:  and 
partly — which  concerns  me  most  dearly — to 
forward  my  mission  work  among  my  own  peo- 
ple on  the  head  waters  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi. To-day  we  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
rapid  march  of  cviilization  towards  us.  The 
white  man,  with  his  rapid  speed,  is  crowding 
us  out  of  our  own  country,  and  pointing  us 
towards — appropriate  words — the  setting-sun  / 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  poor  wigwam,  with  broken 
heart,  I  meditate  over  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture I  The  pad!  ! — oh,  I  cannot  recall  the 
happy  days  !  They  are  gone,  for  ever  and 
ever!!  The  future .! !  All  is  dark  before 
me!  My  path  is  obscure!  my  destiny  inevit- 
able ! !  I  refuse  to  be  comforted,  because  I 
am  imp  it  led  and  unloved  J 

"And  now,  we  turn  our  weeping  hearts 
towards  the  praying  white  man,  to  wipe  awav 
the  tears  from  our  eyes,  to  make  strong  our 
broken  hearts,  and  to  lighten  our  gloom  v 
paths.  Our  only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  to  [become  civilized] — embrace  the 
Christian  religion  in  hand  and  in  heart,  ami 
pray  to  the  God  of  the  while  man. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  our  numbers  were  many  ! 
Once  we  covered  this  great  continent !  From 
Fast  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South,  was 
the  red  man's  country,  and  the  red  man  s 
home.  To  Hay,  we  arc  few  in  number!  We 
are  fast  dwindling  away  !— falling,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  to  rise  no  raert// 

"  My  hands  tremble,  and  niv  heart  aches 
within  me,  while  I  stretch  my  feeble  hand* 
towards  the  praying  while  man,  in  behalf  of 
my  countrymen.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  toll 
them  about  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
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came  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  I  stand  before  them,  and  point 
them  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  . 

"  Our  business  here  will  not  be  finished 
tinder  two  weeks,  although  we  partly  entered 
upon  it  two  days  ago.  We  hardly  know  how 
it  will  terminate  in  the  end.  We  are  dealing 
with  Christians,  and  a  great  nation,  and  we 
hope  the  Government  will  pity  ns,  and  enable 
ns  to  return  home  with  light  and  joyful 
hearts.  .  .  .  But  everything  looks  dark  be- 
fore ns.  ...  I  may  venture  to  stay  a  few 
days  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  my  way 
back  to  my  own  country,  but  I  should  feel 
more  at  home  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  I 
know  there  lies  the  hearth-stone  of  the  great 
and  noble  man —  Wm.  Pcnn — the  red  man's 
friend. 

"  Your  unworthy  brother, 

16  Johk  John  so??  Enmegahbwoh. 
6i  Bests.  Hallowell,  Sandy  Spring,  Md." 

ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  J.  J.  ENMEGAHBOWH. 

"  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota,  ") 
September  30th,  1869.  j 
s  {  Mr.  Beuj,  Hallowell  ; 

"  Dear  Sir : — In  last  April  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  your  son  and  Mr.  Town  send  of  Bal- 
timore, under  your  direction,  informing  me  a 
box  of  seeds  had  been  shipped  to  me  by  the 
Friends.  I  watched  carefully  the  box's  ar- 
rival, hoping  it  would  reach  us  in  time  to 
plant  them,  but  it  came  too  late  to  put  them 
in  the  ground.  I  shall  guard  the  box  care- 
fully during  the  winter,  for  an  early  planting 
next  season, 

"  I  received  a  box  of  seeds  a  year  ago  from 
the  same  source,  while  I  was  at  Crow  Wing, 
or  before  our  removal  took  place.  Most  of 
the  seeds  were  kept,  and  I  brought  the  box 
with  me  to  this  new  settlement,  and  at  early 
planting  this  spring,  I  distributed  some  to  ail 
the  families.  Now,  dear  Friends,  I  should 
like  to  have  you  go  round  with  me  to  all  the 
families,  and  see  their  beautiful  gardens,  all 
well  fenced  around.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
your  poor  missionary,  to  see  so  great  a  change 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  my  people,  in  so 
short  a  time. 

"  Last  week,  I  took  the  white  physician 
around  to  all  the  families,  to  see  their  gar- 
dens. "  Why,"  said  he,  "  this  don't  look  like 
an  Indian  settlement  at  all.  Surely,"  said 
he,  "  if  we  white  men  let  the  Indians  alone, 
give  them  all  their  rights,  their  improvement 
is  at  their  doors."  He  was  perfectly  aston- 
ished, to  see  their  beautiful  gardens,  things 
growing  so  well,  and  so  well  attended.  The 
onion  seeds  you  Friends  sent  us  a  year  ago, 
are  now  bearing,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
white  physician.  He  told  the  chief  that  he 
would  give  him  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  all 


the  onions  he  would  sell.  The  chief  replied-] 
44  me  good  as  white— plenty  me  eat— no  se 
shing' — akt»gah-wing,:'  which  means  onioi 
He  simply  tells  the  white  man  in  his  brl 
ken  English,  "  I  am  like  a  white  man,  lov 
plenty  of  onions— 1  shall  have  plenty  to  ea 
but  cannot  sell  the  onions."  The  white  ma 
laughed  heartily. 

"  What  most  astonished  the  white  man,  : 
the  building  of  the  houses  by  the  Indian; 
themselves.  There  are  nowr  four  new  house 
finished  before  me — well  floored  and  shingle 
— all  the  work  of  the  Indians,  who  never  bf 
fore  handled  a  white  man's  tools.  The  onl 
tools  they  are  using  now,  are  two  planes,  tw 
drawing  knives,  two  hand  saws,  one  cross  ctj 
saw,  one  broad  axe,  one  adze  and  four  augur,' 
These  tools  I  bought  for  all  of  them  to  us* 
We  have  now  twenty-one  log  houses.  Th 
logs  are  roughly  hewTed  ;  and  all  well  floore 
and  shingled,  and  have  good  chimneys.  Th 
Indians  will  have  over  two  thousand  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  five  times  as  many  bushels  t 
potatoes.  We  could  not  find  seed  corn  t 
plant  this  spring. 

"  The  Bishop  [Bishop  Whipple]  bought  u. 
two  hundred  bushels  seed  potatoes  this  spring 
The  Bishop,  who  has  fought,  labored,  spoke 
and  written  for  the  red  man,  will  be  here  thj 
spring,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  he  will  see  jo 
himself  the  improvement  already  made  i 
this  settlement,  and  I  know  he  will  be  gla<! 
and  encouraged. 

"  Last  Sabbath  was  a  great  day  for  m 
All  four  of  the  head  chiefs,  threw  down  thei 
blankets,  cut  off  their  long  braided  hair,  am 
what  white  man's  clothes  I  could  pick  u 
around  us,  were  given  them  to  put  on.  I  ha< 
to  give  them  some  of  my  clothes  :  now  the 
look  neat  and  clean.  I  have  now  fifty  mer 
and  sixty  women,  besides  the  children,  wh 
have  adopted  the  ways  of  the  whites,  am 
on  every  Sabbath,  they  look  respectab'e  i: 
the  rough  log  meeting-house  we  have  jus 
finished. 

"  NowT,  most  esteemed  Friends,  you  see  out 
work  here,  and  our  improvement,  in  so  shor 
a  time.  If  there  is  nothing  coming  in  the  fiS! 
ture  that  we  cannot  see,  to  disturb  us,  and  t 
disturb  our  peaceful  settlement,  nothing — m 
nothing  ! — will  prevent  us  going  on  from  da; 
to  day  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  bet 
tering  our  condition,  temporally  and  spiritu 
ally. 

"  I  think  sir,  and  dear  Friends,  we  havi 
fairly  taken  the  first  step  towards  civilization 
and  Christianity,  to  the  great  joy  and  consd 
lation  of  my  poor  heart,  and  it  must  be  mor 
so  to  all  the  hearts  who  have  felt  such  dee< 
interest  in  us,  and  who  have  aided  us  will 
their  means,  and  their  prayers  

"  Friends  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  fully  ex 
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press  our  gratitude  to  you  all,  for  the  great 
assistance  you  have  already  forwarded  to  us 
from  time  to  time.  We  can  all  readily  see 
the  language  of  your  hearts,  though  we  may 
never  see  you  here.  But  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  shall  all  see  those  dear  Friends  who 

'  have  pitied  us  ivith  their  means, — when  ahun- 
gered  you  gave  us  meat — a  stranger,  and  you 
pitied  us — naked,  ye  clothed  us.  Yes,  faith- 
ful Friends,  at  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  the 

t  Great  Spirit  will  say  to  you  all,  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 

■  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 
"Again,  my  dear  Friends,  in  behalf  of  my 
brethren  here,  I  thank  you  all,  and  we  shall 
always  remember  you  with  grateful  hearts. 
All  the  head  chiefs  join  with  me  in  expressing; 
heart-felt  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  you  all 
— the  true  friends  of  the  red  man — and  may 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  all,  is  our  prayer. 

"J.  J.  Enmegahbowh. 

:  "Mr.  Benj.  Halloweli/,  Sandy  Spring,  Md." 

These  are  the  people  in  regard  to  whom  so 
|  loud  and  general  a  cry  has  been  raised  for 
i  their  extermination. 

What  we  desire  is,  to  awaken  an  increased 
I  feeling  of  interest  and  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
i  our  red  brethren  and  sisters,  and  to  induce 
:  those  who  possess  political  innuerrce,  to  exert 
;  it  in  the  red  man's  favor,  so  as  to  secure  to 
I  him  justice,  protection  and  his  civil  and  po- 
I  litical  rights.  Since  "  righteousness  exalteth 
i  a  nation"  (Proverbs,  14:  34.)  this  will  be  not 
only  a  benefit  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

IEWS  ENTERTAINED   OP  THE   "  QUAKER  EXPERIMENT. ' ' 

We  were  much  gratified  with  the  success 
r  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  agents,  and  the  high  respect  in 
'which  they  were  all  held,  by  the  Indians,  and 
by  those  whose  situation  and  discernment 

[qualified  them  to  give  a  correct  judgment  in 
jlie  matter. 
A  missionary  woman,  who  had  been  many 
i  years  among  the  Indians,  and  was  devoted  to 
their  interests,  told  us,  that  she  regarded  "  the 
lappointment  of  Quakers  for  superintendent 
i and  agents  among  the  Indians  as  the  wisest 
^act  of  General  Grant's  administration,"  and 
[•to  illustrate  the  good  effects,  she  said,  (hat 
"  last  year  a  circus  came  along,  and  obtained 
[.permission  of  the  agent  to  exhibit  to  the  In- 
!§iari6  on  the  reservation.    The  Indians  being 
ISO  fond  of  horsemanship,  music  and  show, 
*  would  give  anything  they  had  for  admission 
llto  the  performance — money,  blankets,  buffalo 
skins,  etc.,  etc.— -and  thus  the  owners  of  the 
•circus  carried  away  with  them  a  large  amount 
of  the  Indians'  money,  and    many  things 
which  they  would  greatly  need  in  winter. 
Oji  the  contrary,  this  year  the  same  circus 


came  along,  and  hearing  there  was  a  'Quaker 
Agent'  now,  the  managers  never  even  stopped 
to  inquire  whether  they  might  exhibit  to  the 
Indians."  She  thought  this  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

The  well-known  opposition  of  the  "  Quaker 
Agents"  to  the  introduction  of  whiskey  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  de- 
terring those  who  had  been  engaged  in  that 
illicit  traffic  with  the  Indians. 


Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him 
that  made  it.  Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the 
brightness  thereof.  It  com  passe tb  the  heaven 
about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  nf 
the  Most  High  have  bended  it." — Eccle*.  xliii. 
11,  12.  ' 

Two  hundred  yearsago  the  following  Epis- 
tle was  written  by  George  Fox.  It  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  republication.  We  bftVE 
been  interested  in  observing  that  the  language 
of  G.  F.  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  used 
by  concerned  Friends  in  our  day,  and  if  such 
exhortations  are  heeded,  we  need  not  fear 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  will  become  ex- 
tinct. There  will  be  preserved  a  "mval 
priesthood"  that  "will  not  quench  the  spirit 
nor  abuse  the  power." 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  KIM) :>"!>-.  BY 
GEOROfi  I'OX. 

MSM. 

Friends, — Dwell  in  the  living  Spirit,  and 
quench  not  the  motions  of  it  in  y.unxlv.  ft, 
nor  the  movings  of  it  in  others  ;  though  many 
have  run  out,  and  gone  beyond  their  Dieasun 
yet  many  more  have  quenched  the  measure  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  have  become  dead  and 
dull,  and  have  questioned  through  ■  false 
fear:  so  there  hath  been  hurt  l»..ih  vaya 
Therefore  be  obedient  to  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  Spirit  ;  war  with  that  Philis- 
tine that  would  stop  up  your  \w  lis  and  spi  in--. 
And  the  belief  in  the  power  keeps  the  spring 
open,  and  none  to  despise  prophecy,  neither 
to  quench  the  Spirit  ;  po  thai  all  may  be  kepi 
open  to  the  spring,  that  every  one-'l  QUJ)  may 
run  over.  For  you  mav  all  prophesy  <'"<•  by 
one,  and  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  lubject 
to  the  prophets.  Would  all  the  Lords  peo- 
ple were  prophets,  said  Moses,  in  his  time, 
when  some  found  faull  ;  bu(  the  laal  ti 

theChrisliau's  time,  who  euioyft  the  tuhetaui  *  . 

Chris!  Jesus;  and  I  lis  church  i  called  a  pries! 

hood,  Offering  up  spiritual  saerilh  . >  ;  and  Hh 

churoh  are  Ui>  believers  in  il<«'  light,    in  1 
so  in  the  light  every  one  should  have  -  »mi 
tiling  to  oiler  ;  ami   t<»  otlW  an  otfi  i  lug  10 
righteousness;  to  the  livin-  lied,  else  they  are 
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no  priests;  and  such  as  quench  the  Spirit  can-  I 
not  offer,  but  become  dull.  I  will  pour  out 
of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  in  the  last  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  which  is  the  true  Christian's 
time;  God's  sons  and  daughters  shall  prophe- 
sy, and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ;  and  on 
my  servants  and  handmaids  I  will  pour  out 
of  my  Spirit  in  those  days,  and  they  shall 
prophesy.  Now,  Friends,  if  this  be  fulfilled, 
servants,  handmaids,  sons,  daughters,  old  men, 
young  men,  every  one  is* to  feel  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  which  you  may  see  the  things  of  God, 
and  declare  them  to  his  praise ;  for  with  the 
heart  man  doth  believe,  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation  :  first,  he 
has  it  in  his  heart,  before  it  comes  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  and  this  is  beyond  that  brain-beaten 
heady  stuff  which  man  has  long  studied  about 
the  saints'  words  which  the  holy  men  of  God 
soake  forth  as  they  were  moved  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

too  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  light 
and  power  of  God,  do  you  build  upon  Christ, 
the  foundation  and  life;  and  by  the  same 
heavenly  light,  and  power,  and  Spirit  do  you 
labor  in  the  vineyard,  and  do  you  minister 
and  speak  forth  the  things  of  God,  and  do  you 
dig  for  your  pearls :  therefore  bring  them 
forth,  and  let  them  be  seen  how  they  glister. 
Friends,  you  see  how  men  and  women  can 
speak  enough  for  the  world,  for  merchandise, 
for  husbandry,  the  ploughman  for  his  plough; 
but  when  they  should  come  to  speak  for  God, 
they  quench  the  Spirit,  and  do  not  obey  God's 
will. 

But  come,  let  us  see  what  the  wise  mer- 
chant can  say  ;  have  they  found  the  pearl  and 
field,  and  purchased  the  field  which  yields 
those  glorious  glistening  pearls  ?  Let  us  see, 
what  can  you  say  for  God  and  that  heavenly 
merchandise?  What  can  the  ploughman  say 
for  God  with  his  spiritual  plough  ?  Is  the 
fallow-ground  ploughed  up  ?  has  he  abund- 
ance of  the  heavenly  seed  of  life  ?  So,  what 
can  the  heavenly  husbandman  say? — has  he 
abundance  of  spiritual  fruit  in  store?  What 
can  the  thresher  say — has  he  gotten  the  w:heat 
out  of  the  sheaf,  the  heavenly  wheat,  with  his 
heavenly  flail?  And  letussee,whatcan  thespir- 
itual  ploughman,  husbandman,  and  thresher, 
say  for  God  ;  and  how  have  they  labored  in  the 
vineyard,  that  they  may  have  their  penny? 
Some  are  breakers  of  clods  in  the  vineyard, 
some  are  weeders,  some  are  cutting  off  the 
brambles,  and  bushes,  and  fitting  the  ground, 
and  cutting  up  the  roots  with  the  heavenly 
axe  for  the  seed,  some  are  harrowing  in,  some 
are  gathering  and  laying  up  the  riches.  So 
you  may  see,  here  are  merchants,  ploughmen, 
harrowers,  weeders,  reapers,  threshers,  in 
God's  vineyard,  yet  no  one  is  to  find  fault 


with  another,  but  all  laboring  in  their  place!  |  I 
praising  the  Lord,  looking  to  Him  for  thejl  i 
wages,  their  heavenly  penny  of  life  from  til  ■■ 
Lord  of  life. 

So  none  are  to  quench  the  Spirit,  nor  | 
despise  prophecy,  lest  ye  limit  the  Holy  On(|  : 
and  every  one  is  to  minister  as  he  hath  r  j  \ 
ceived  the  grace,  which  hath  appeared  to  ajl  li 
men,  which  brings  salvation  ;  so  that  til  [ 
Lord's  grace,  His  light,  His  truth,  and  Spiri  II  •■ 
and  power,  may  have  the  passage  and  tr||  |i 
rule  in  all  men  and  women  ;  that  by  it  anjl  I 
from  it  in  all  he  may  have  the  glory,  who  II  I 
blessed  for  ever  and  ever.  The  Lord  hatil  I 
said  :  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  g(  j  r 
ing  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  grecil  ; 
among  the  Gentiles."  Now  mark,  Friend  ji 
this  is  a  large  space  wherein  God's  name  sha  ll  ■ 
be  great.  And  the  Lord  further  saith  :  "lis  .. 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  m  |  r 
name,  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  nam1 
shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  th  j  ' 
Lord  of  hosts."  Now  mark,  Friends,  thi  |  f, 
heavenly  incense,  and  pure  offering,  is  a  spirit [ 
ual  offering,  which  is  to  be  offered  by  th:H^ 
spirit  to  God,  who  is  a  Spirit ;  then  here  nonl  I 
quenches  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  own  heart fl 
and  all  such  come  under  the  title  of  the  roym 
al  priesthood,  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices  jr 
which  royal  priesthood  has  a  priest  that  live]  j 
forever,  Christ  Jesus. 

And,  Friends,  do  not  quench  the  Spirit;! 
nor  abuse  the  power :  when  it  moves  anew 
stirs  in  you,  be  obedient  ;  but  do  not  go  be  K 
yond,  nor  add  to  it,  nor  take  from  it;  for  i\W 
you  do,  you  are  reproved,  either  for  going  be 
yond  or  taking  from  it.    And  when  any  hav( 
spoken  forth  the  things  of  the  Lord,  by  Hi'i 
power  and  Spirit,  let  them  keep  in  the  powei 
and  Spirit  that  keeps  them  in  the  humility 
that  when  they  have  spoken  forth  the  things 
of  God,  they  are  neither  higher  nor  lower 
but  still  keep  in  the  power,  before  and  after  ; 
and  being  obedient  to  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
God,  it  keeps  them  from  deadness,  and  alive 
to  God,  and  keeps  them  in  a  sense  that  they 
do  not  go  beyond  and  run  out,  as  some  you 
know  have  done:  and  all  that  hath  come  for 
want  of  living  in  the  power  of  God,  and  in 
His  Spirit,  which  keeps  all  things  in  subjec-' 
tion  and  in  order,  and  in  the  true  fear  of  the 
Lord,  always  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
with  you. 

Come,  fishermen,  what  have  you  caught 
with  your  nets  ?  What  can  you  say  for  God  ? 
Your  brethren  Peter  and  John,  fishermen,' 
could  say  much  for  God.  Read  in  the  Acts1 
and  you  may  see ;  I  would  not  have  you  de- 
generate from  their  spirit. 

Sheperds  and  herdsmen,  where  are  you  ? 
What  can  you  say  now  for  God,  whose  abid- 
ing is  much  in  the  fields  ?    David,  Jacob,  and 
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Amos,  your  fellow-shepherds  and  herdsmen 
(do  not  you  see?)  they  could  say  much  for 
God.  I  would  have  you  to  be  like  them, 
and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  spirit. 

Come  tradesmen,  tent-makers,  physicians, 
and  custom-men,  what  can  you  say  for  God? 
Do  not  you  read  that  your  fellow- tradesmen 
in  ages  past  could  say  much  of  God  ?  Do  not 
degenerate  from  their  spirit.  Do  not  you  re- 
member the  accusations  of  the  wise  and 
learned  Grecians,  when  the  apostles  preached 
Christ  among  them,  that  they  were  called 
poor  tradesmen  and  fishermen  !  Therefore  be 
faithful.  The  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ  now 
are  the  same  to  the  wise  of  the  world  as  then. 


r       The  Girls. — Can  we  not  bring  up  our 
'   girls  more  usefully,  less  showily,  less  depend- 
'i  ent  on  luxury  and  wealth  ?   Can  we  not  teach 
them  from  babyhood  that  to  labor  is  a  higher 
.    thing  than  merely  to  enjoy, — that  even  enjoy- 
Ijj  ment  itself  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  it  is 
)(i  earned?    Can  we  not  put  into  their  minds, 
whatever  be  their  station,  principles  of  truth, 
i  simplicity  of  taste,  hopefulness,  hatred  of 
;  waste,  and  these  being  firmly  rooted,  trust  to 
;  j  their  blossoming  up  in  whatever  destiny  the 
*  \  young  maiden  may  be  called? 

>,  \     The  joys  of  religion  are  understood  only 

j  by  those  who  partake  of  them.  Of  all  kinds 
i  of  happiness,  this  is  the  one  whose  expression 

j,i  should  be  most  moderate  and  humble  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  do  not  share  it.  "  When 
you  enter  the  house  of  a  blind  man,"  says  an 

.  ;  Andalusian  proverb,  "shut  your  eyes." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Of,   

re  1835. 
il     If  the  Truth  we  possess  is  not  of  a  deceit- 
is  ;  ful  character,  (and  I  do  not  believe  it  is,) 
1   there  is  a  communion  realized  superior  to 
in  j  outward  signs,  and  which  will,  as  there  is  an 

0  :  abiding  under  its  purifying  influence  lit  and 
%  \  prepare  us  to  join  the  company  of  the  re; 
id  I  deemed,  where  sighing  and  sorrow  shall  cease, 

i  and  the  dedicated  servants  and  handmaids 
hi  feel  that  the  work  of  probation  is  forever 
I!  ;  past.  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  my  lot 
n,  is  to  persevere  without  discouragement,  No, 
ii  my  friend,  when  1  fix  my  eye  on  the  mark. 
!(  I  am  ready  to  say,  "  I  see  it,  but  not,  now  ;  1 
!  '  behold  it,  but  not  nigh."  In  myself  there  is 
much  over  which  the  sword  of  the  spirit  must 

1  pass.    In  the  world  I  see  no  resting-place 

iJ    therefore  1  want  thee  to  foci  me  as  ;i  younger 


sister,  and  not  withhold  the  word  thou  mayest 
be  entrusted  with  for  me. 

My  reasons  for  not  writing  I  apprehend  are 
not  new,  and  such  as  perhaps  are  better  felt 
than  described  ;  yet  I  trust  a  concern  i 
with  me  to  cultivate  an  increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  that  cement  which  forms  the  union 
of  all  right  engagements.  In  thus  stepping 
along,  the  language  of  truth,  as  I  have  ap- 
prehended, has  frequently  been  to  me,  "  Sa- 
lute no  one  by  the  way."  This  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case;  but  a  fear  has  so  much 
attended  lest  there  should  be  a  speakiirj 
that  I  understand  not,  of  things  too  wonderful 
for  me,  that,  for  the  most  part,  1^  have  pre- 
ferred joining  with  that  spirit  which  in  times 
of  dippings  and  strippings  desires  not  to  in- 
crease her  borders.  Could  we,  or  did  we,  in 
all  these  seasons,  exercise  more  of  that  p<  r- 
fect  resignation  and  patience,  which  becomes 
the  followers  of  Him  who  trod  the  wine-press 
alone,  methinks  the  battles  some  undergo, 
with  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  more  signally 
crowned  with  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  was,  I  thougl 
favored  with  Divine  regard  ;  and  though  i 
lations  are  obvious  in  this  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, yet  I  believe  there  are  those  who  are 
contending  for  the  faith  which  has  been  de- 
livered unto  them  ;  and  oh  !  that  we  may  all 
be  engaged  so  to  watch,  that  the  heavenly  oil 
may  burn  in  clean  vessels.  Surely  the  truth 
is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday  and  forever. 
Trials  of  various  kinds  have  been  permitted, 
insomuch  that  the  prayer  has  been,  "  Lord, 
increase  our  faith"  in  thy  preserving  power. 
This  faith  is  smutims  very  closely  tiiel. 
But  unto  whom  shall  we  go?  Is  not  the  word 
of  eternal  life  ever  with  us?  Then  let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wr.vering,  thus  showing  in  whom  we  have 
believed. 


Thy  kind  expression  of  interest  and  atiaeh- 
ment  has  humbled  me.  feeling  as  1  rlo  that  if 
my  friends  knew  me  as  well  a-  I  knon  my- 
self,  they  would  find  very  little  to  love.  And 

yet,  why  should  not  fellow  pilgrims  bound  to 

the  same  goal,  aspiring  toward  the  lame  high 
standard,  love  each  other,  and  taints  MCI 

other  by  the  way  with  words  of  cheer,  Truhr 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  yield  simply  to  the  little 
prompting  which  BOmetimes  le:ol<  Q|  to  ex- 
press the  How  of  feeling  for  each  other.  I  dn 
not  remember  ever  having  withheld  anything 
which  I  fell  it  a  duty  to  express  to  theo ;  hill 
1  have  no  doubt,  had  there  been  protnpf  faith 
fulness  to  gentle  impressions,]  might  nften 
have  saluted  thee  with  a  little  message  of  lovej 
such  as  thine  was.  "Work  whilf  il  n  day" 
an  important  injunction  in  m»»11  n>  in  uT»«at 
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matters:  old  as  I  am,  I  am  but  beginning  to 
learn  it. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1869. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — We  have 
received  a  communication  signed,  "  A  mem- 
ber of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  "which  takes 
some  exception  to  our  editorial  of  the  16th 
ultimo,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana. 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  think  the 
impression  that  the  occasion  was  a  favored 
one,  as  conveyed  by  our  account,  was  not  that 
of  many  Friends,  himself  included.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  editorial  in  question, 
and  find  that,  as  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  are  concerned,  it  is  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  with  but  one  comment,  that 
"the  ministrations  of  such  (of  the  strangers  pre- 
sent) as  were  called  to  address  the  people, 
were  edifying  and  strengthning."  This  was 
simply  the  impression  of  the  Friend  from 
whose  account  our  editorial  was  compiled,  and 
we  know  his  feeling  was  shared  by  many 
others.    So  much  for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Of  the  evening  meetings  which  have  been 
for  some  time  held  in  Richmond  at  private 
houses,  and  twice  during  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Meeting-house,  our 
correspondent  remarks  :  "Meetings  unknown 
to  the  order  of  Society,  and  not  amenable  to 
its  control,  are  not  properly  Friends'  meet- 
ings, and  are  not  to  be  classed  as  part  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  they  are  subjects  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  many."  We  had  no 
intention  of  classing  them  as  part  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  they  were  only  mentioned 
as  matter  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 
These  meetings  are  informal,  and  so  also  is  a 
"  family  sitting,"  to  which  none  would  hesi- 
tate to  invite  their  friends  and  neighbours,  for 
mutual  strength  and  edification.  But  we  do 
not  think  with  our  correspondent  that  they 
are  not  amenable  to  the  order  of  the  Society. 
Should  there  be  any  violation  of  the  disci- 
pline on  these  occasions,  each  individual  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Society,  Much  will  depend 
upon  those  who  regard  this  movement  with 
distrust  because  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  track, 


whether  these  earnest,  seeking  spirits  shall  I 
kept  within  our  fold,  or  scattered  abroac-  s 
Let  those  who  feel  themselves  as  strong  rnef 1 
in  the  Truth,  be  willing  to  become  again  f| 
little  children.  Let  them  "  put  on  charity 
as  a  garment ;  "  hoping  all  things,  believin  j 
all  things." 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  concern,  ourcorren 
pondent  observes:  "The  conferences — if  the  j 
may  be  so  called — of  the  Indian  Committe 
were  not  satisfactory  to  all  of  its  members  ;  s 
regret  being  felt  that,  after  inviting  Friend 
of  the  Indian  Committees  of  the  other  Yearb 
Meetings  to  meet  with  us,  opportunity  was  no 
obtained  to  interchange  sentiments  on  tha 
interesting  subject,  and  the  proper  business  o 
the  committee  was  interrupted  by  want  o 
time."    There  is  no  explanation  given  as  t 
what  occasioned  the  want  of  .  time,  but  what 
ever  it  might  have  been,  the  regret  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  all  will  no  doubt  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

The  Society  of  Friends  cannot  be  the  in-i 
strument  of  good  it  might  be,  until  its  mem-, 
bers  come  to  regard  themselves  as  one  family, 
in  which  there  is  a  common  interest.  There 
may  be  every  variety  of  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, attainment,  and  sentiment,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  harmonizes  the  whole ;  not  by 
rendering  all  alike,  but  by  appreciating  and 
using  the  varied  gifts  of  each. 

Our  friend  observes  justly,  that  "if  the  body 
was  edified,  time  will  demonstrate  it ;  if  it 
was  strengthened,  the  state  of  the  Society  will 
be  improved."  And  he  quotes  the  conclud- 
ing minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  "  as  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  its  several  sittings."  "  With 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  harmony  and  forbearance  which  have 
been  manifest  in  our  several  sittings,  we  now 
conclude  to  meet  at  Waynesville  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  next  year,  if  so  permitted." 

A  copy  of  the  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  sent  us  by  our  friend, 
but  upon  looking  over  thern,  we  find  that  all 
of  general  interest  has  been  previously  pub- 
lished. 

DIED. 

HOLLINGrS  WORTH. — On  the  5th  of  Ninth  month, 
1869,  at  Waterford,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  Abigail  Hol- 
lingsworth,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
valued  member  and  elder  of  Fairfax  Mo.  Meeting. 
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WRIGHT. — On  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1869,  at 
his  residence  in  Bendersville,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Abel 
T.  Wright,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

GRIEST. — On  the  3d  of  11th  month,  1869,  at  his 
residence  in  Monallen,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Cyrus 
Griest,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

The  above  Friends  were  members  and  elders  of 
Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  they  were 
highly  esteemed  as  active  and  consistent  members. 
For  many  years  their  seats  in  meeting  were  seldom 
vacant  when  health  permitted  them  to  attend,  and 
in  their  removal  the  Society  has  sustained  a  loss 
that  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt. 

COLLINS. — At  her  home  near  Pineville,  Bucks 
Co.,  on  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month,  1869,  E  ther 
Collins,  in  her  87th  year;  a  member  of  Wrights- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the 
Library  Room,  Race  Street,  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Twelfth  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  Swarth- 
more  College  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  the  7th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1869,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting  house,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Twelfth  mo.  5th,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10J  A.M. 

"    Washington,  D.  C,"  11  A.M. 
"         "    Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
"         "    Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
"         "    Collins,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"         "    Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "    Mndford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"      12th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 

Organized  1st  mo.  8,  1835 — Incorporated  1869. 
The  object1  of  the  Association  is  to  distribute 
Fuel  to  the  necessitous  poor  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

3d  By-Law. — Each  person  elected  a  member  shall 
pay  an  annual  contribution  of  not  less  than  two 
dollars. 

4th  By-Law. — All  members  may  draw  orders  for 
Fuel  in  the  regular  order  books  provided  for  that 
purpose,  not,  however,  exceeding  four  orders  during 
th«  season,  unless  by  renewal  of  the  privilege,  which 
may  he  granted  by  minute  on  application  at  a  stated 
meeting. 

A  stated  meeting  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  Twelfth  month  4th,  1869,  at  8  o'olook,  in 
the  Mon'.hly  Meeting  room  of  Friends'  Meeting- house 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts.  The  general  attendance 
of  both  men  and  women  Friends  is  invited. 

Liberal  contribuions  to  the  funds  are  BOlioited, 
and  may  be  sent  to 

T.  Morris  Ptrot,  Treasure^ 

621  Market  St. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

 — — — — 

"Wherever  we  sec1  a  pure  love  of  God  and 
i  pure  love  of  nature,  in  which  man  is  i  reated 
as  the  highest  creature  with  a  brightening  in- 
telligence and  faith,  there  we  see  the  best  re 
Iflgious  life." 


For  FrieD'ls'  Intelligencer. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INDIAN  AGENCIES, 
BY  S.  H.  JAXXEY,  SUPER  INTr„M>E>T. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  11th  mo.  14th,  1869. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  Bret  took 
charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Northern  Su- 
perintendence, to  furnish  the  Editors  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  from  time  to  time,  with 
such  information  relating  to  the  Indians  as 
I  supposed  would  interest  them.  The  con- 
stant pressure  of  official  business,  and  occa- 
sional journeys  to  the  agencies,  have  hitherto 
taken  so  much  of  my  time  as  to  leave  little 
leisure  for  other  correspondence. 

During  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  months  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  all  the  agencies,  Except  that 
of  theSantee-Sioux,inorderto  pay  the  Indians 
their  annuities.  In  these  journeys  I  was  ac- 
cornpained  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  this  office, 
and  we  saw  much  to  interest  and  encour- 
age us. 

At  the  Winnebago  Agency,  our  friend  Sid- 
ney Averill  was  engaged  in  teaching  an  In- 
dian school,  which  at  first  was  rather  small 
and  discouraging ;  but  by  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  kindness,  it  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  interest.  I  have  since  learned 
that  there  are  now  three  schools,  one  of  which 
is  taught  by  a  son  of  Sidney  Averill:  and 
there  is  an  Indian  who  can  speak  and  read 
English  employed  as  interpreter  and  assist- 
ant teacher. 

Sidney  writes  that  the  schools  are  increas- 
ing;  the  young  children,  particularly,  seem 
interested,  and  "  really  love  to  learn."  They 
have  a  First-day  school  which  seems  to  grew 
in  favor  with  the  Indians. 

The  Winnebagoes  were  then  looking  tor- 
ward  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  severalty. whu  h 
has  since  been  commenced;  the  Surveyor 

being  now  at  work  there. 

At  the  Omaha  Reservation,  the  allotment 
has  been  completed,  greatly  to  the  satifmoUon 
of  the  Indians.  The  next  work  will  bt  SO 
assist  them  in  building  houses,  and  to  estab- 
lish 8ehoola  among  them.  There  is  only  OM 
school  now  at  that  agency,  which  M  at  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  house.  The  teacher 
was  formerly  employed  by  the  Board  <  t  Mis- 
sions, but  has  recently  become  an  amnio]  •  I  of 

the  Government,  and  will  report  Bt  the  if  nt. 

At  the  Pawnee  Agency  there  arc  more 
members  of  our  Society  employed  khan  il 

any  other  in  this  Superintend,  m  v.  I'ln  re 
are  three  families  of  Friends,  besides  several 
single  persons,  who  are  employed  at  the 
school. 

The  Manual  Labor  School  has  now  about 
seventy  pupils,  and  a  few  more  are  e\j ■■  ;.  d 
soon.  It  is  in  a  belter  condition  shM  il  BM 
ever  been  before.  The  Indian  boy*  and  tfirls 
are  boarded  in  the  institution,  and  clothed 
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out  of  the  school  fund,  according  to  treaty 
stipulations.  In  this  respect,  the  Pawnees 
are  more  favored  than  the  other  tribes;  but 
they  have  no  resident  physician,  nor  any  salary 
for  one  provided  by  law.  There  is  often 
much  disease  among  them,  and  doubtless  lives 
are  lost  for  want  of  medical  treatment  and 
judicious  nursing. 

At  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  since  I  first 
saw  it  in  company  with  the  visiting  commit- 
tee of  Friends.  The  Indians  had  been  addict- 
ed to  intemperance,  and  the  school  had  been 
of  little  advantage  to  the  tribe,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  present  agent.  Through 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Lightfoot,  the  Iowas 
formed  among  themselves  a  temperance 
society,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
faithful  to  their  pledges.  They  begin  to 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  change,  and  have 
done  more  work  in  cultivating  their  crops  and 
securing  hay  than  for  some  years  past.  I 
think  Thomas  has  gained  their  confidence  and 
respect. 

The  school  taught  by  Mary  B.  Lightfoot 
has  increased  in  size,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  is  satisfactory.  She  is  exerting  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

The  reservation  of  the  Iowa  Indians  and 
that  of  the  Sacs  and  Fox's  adjoin  each  other, 
and  each  contains  sixteen  thousand  acres. 
Both  are  under  the  care  of  our  agent,  and  the 
agency  is  called  the  Great  Nemaha. 

Last  winter  these  tribes,  or  rather  their 
chiefs  and  interpreters,  made  a  treaty  at 
Washington,  by  which  they  agreed  to  cede  to 
the  Government  all  their  lands  in  Nebraska, 
for  which  they  were  to  be  paid,  by  certain 
railroad  companies,  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars per  acre,  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reserva- 
tion, and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  fer  the 
Iowa  Reservation  ;  and  they  were  to  receive 
other  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  a  lower 
price  per  acre.  Their  lands  are  worth  fully 
double  the  prices  naimed  in  the  treaty,  and 
the  transaction  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
railroad  companies  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indians. 

At  a  council  we  held  with  them,  they  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which 
they  said  was  made  without  the  consent  of 
their  people.  They  are  unwilling  to  be  re- 
moved, and  they  adopted  and  signed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Senate,  praying  that  the  treaty 
may  not  be  ratified.  The  Indian  women 
joined  in  another  petition  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  said  the  railroad  men  expect  to 
have  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  it  will  require 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  In- 


dians to  prevent  the  great  wrong  from  being 
consummated. 

From  the  Great  Nemaha  to  the  Otoe  Agen- 
cy is  about  75  miles  over  a  rolling  prairie,  I 
with  a  few  small  towns  and  some  scattered! 
habitations.     Agent  A.  L.  Green  came  fori  1 
us  in  his  wagon,  and  brought  us  back  to  the*:! 
Nemaha  Agency.    He  is  doing  the  best  hd 
can  with  the  means  at  his  command,  which; 
are  sadly  deficient ;  but  some  progress  has 
already  been  made,  and  he  has  the  entire  j 
confidence  of  the  Indians. 

There  is  no  school,  except  a  First-day?| 
school,  which  is  taught  by  the  agent,  and  if 
think  there  never  has  been  any  other.  There 
is  a  clear  field  at  that  agency  for  Friends  to] 
work,  and  an  industrial  school  ought  to  betj 
established  in  the  Spring. 

Last  winter  the  Otoes  made  a  treaty  to  cede  | 
to  the  Government  about  three  fifths  of  their 
reservation,  say  150  square  miles,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  per  acre,  being,  I  suppose, 
about  half  its  market  value.  This,  also,  was 
for  the  benefit  of  a  railroad  company  ;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  ratified,  as  the  land  can  be 
sold  to  better  advantage.  The  tribe  has  not 
made  any  move  to  prevent  its  ratification  ; 
they  will  have  land  enough  left,  and  they 
want  money  for  building  houses,  establishing 
schools,  purchasing  stock,  &c. 

Many  points  of  interest  in  relation  to  these 
tribes  I  must  omit  for  want  of  time.  To- 
morrow I  expect  to  set  out  for  the  Santee- 
Sioux  Agency. 


Second  Annual  Conference  of  Friends'  First- 
day  Schools  within  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  at  Richmond,  Ninth  month,  18C9. 

From  the  printed  report  we  learn  that  five 
schools  were  reported,  averaging  an  attend- 
ance of  238  scholars  and  28,teachers — visitors 
42. 

The  corresponding  committee  appointed 
last  year  reported  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  it,  except  that  the  address 
to  schools  within  our  limits  was  not  sent  to 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  and  the  epistle  to  Balti- 
more Association  was  not  forwarded  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Conference,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  selection  of  books  for  libraries, 
&c,  reported  that  they  had  had  no  occasion 
for  labor  during  the  year,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Library  Committees  of  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Manuscripts  and  Pub- 
lications also  reported  that  nothing  had  trans- 
pired involving  their  care. 

Friends  from  Philadelphia  and  Genesee 
|  Yearly  Meetings  gave  interesting  information 
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Concerning  the  establishment  of  schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  those  Meetings  ;  from  which 
we  learn  that  there  are  twenty-one  schools  re- 
ported within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  six  of  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  last  four  months,  and  nine 
are  known  to  be  in  operation  within  the  limits 
of  Genesee,  eight  of  which  are  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  These  Friends'  also  gave  the  en- 
couraging testimony,  which  is  corroborated, 
in  a  good  degree,  by  our  own  experience,  that 
wherever  First-day  schools  are  established 
and  maintained,  the  attendance  of  our  religi- 
ous meetings  is  increased,  and  that  the  cool- 
ness and  indifference  heretofore  so  frequent- 
ly noticed,  are  disappearing  as  old  and  young- 
mingle  in  this  labor  of  mutual  interest  and 
love. 

After  the  appointment  of  several  commit- 
tees, adjourned  to  Second-day  evening. 

Ninth  month  27th,  (Second-day  evening.) — 
The  Conference  met  near  the  time  to  which  it 
adjourned. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  clerks  report- 
ed the  names  of  Jonathan  W.  Plummer  and 
Elizabeth  S.  Evans,  and  they  were  appointed 
to  the  service. 

A  verbal  report  of  the  school  at  Benjamin- 
ville,  Illinois,  was  made,  informing  that  the 
school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and 
continued  until  winter,  when  on  account  of 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  great  dis- 
tance some  were  obliged  to  travel,  it  was 
closed  until  the  following  spring.  It  was 
again  closed  in  the  Seventh  month  with  the 
expectation  to  open  it  again  next  year.  The 
school  has  a  library  of  thirty  volumes.  The 
number  attending  was  not  given. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  nominate 
suitable  persons  to  constitute  an  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  communication  from  Richmond  Month- 
ly Conference  was  received  recommending  a 
series  of  annual  queries,  which  was  read  and 
accepted  and  the  queries  adopted.  It  was 
directed  that  the  Executive  Committee  pre- 
pare an  additional  query  asking  for  any  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the 
cause,  and  that  they  furnish  each  school  with 
a  copy  of  these  queries  in  sufficient  lime  to 
allow  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Conference,  with  the  request  dial 
the  officers  of  the  schools  embody  answers  t<> 
i  them  in  their  report  to  tin1,  same. 

The  queries  adopted  are  as  follows,  viz: 

1st.  Have  any  schools  been  established 
since  the  last  annual  Conference,  and  if  so, 
where  V 

2d.  Have  any  schools  been  discontinued 
since  the  last  annual  Conference,  and  it  so. 
for  what  reasons? 

3d.  J  las  the  interest  in  the  school  been 


maintained,  and  has  it  been  attended  by  an 
apparent  increase  of  religious  feeling? 

4th.  Do  Friends  generally  participate  in 
the  schools,  what  is  the  average  attendance, 
and  what  proportion  of  the  attendance  is  in 
membership  with  Friend.-  ': 

5th.  Are  there  any  neighborhoods  where 
schools  could  be  established  ? 

An  essay  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
should  be  the  chief  object  in  view  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  a  First-day 
school  ?"  was  read  and  approved,  and  adopt- 
ed as  an  address  to  the  schools  composing  this 
Conference. 

An  interesting  and  edifying  addreSM  from 
Philadelphia  Association  was  read,  and  met 
a  very  general  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
approval. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  the  Conference  in  behalf  of  the 
"Scattered  Seeds,"  a  monthly  publication  is- 
sued in  Philadelphia,  in  the  interest  of  First- 
day  schools.  The  address  called  forth  many 
valuable  and  earnest  remarks  on  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  proper  kind  of  literature  in 
our  Society,  especially  for  the  young,  and  the 
propriety  of  furnishing  the  same  as  soon  as 
possible. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  Third-day  even- 
ing. 

Third-day  evening. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  use  discretionary 
power  in  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
First-day  schools  within  our  limits.  t<»  make 
additions  to  its  numbers  and  fill  vacaie 

An  epistolary  address  from  Baltimore  As- 
sociation, and  a  letter  from  our  aged  and 
valued  friend,  Sarah  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey, 
were  read.  Both  of  which  were  v<  ry  acOOpt- 
ble  and  encouraging. 

The  Committee  on  Addresses  report  1  two, 
which  were  read  and  approved.  The  E\« « 
tive  Committee  was  directed  t«>  make  WfO 
copies  of  each,  and  to  forward  one  to  <  icb  of 
the  Associations  of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 
and  New  York,  and  to  Benjamin  Cbase,  Tor 
First-day  schools  in  the  limit*  of  Uemsee 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  wm  requested  to 

appoint  a  correspondent  in  ea-  li  IQDOOl,  and 
forward  the  name  and  Post  olhoe  address  of 

the  same  to  the  '  ienersJ  t  Sonferenea  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  that  < inference. 

The  evils  attending  the   USS  of  tobftOCQ 

claimed  considerable  attention,  and  many 
thought  that  careful  attention  ihouM  be  jrivi  n 

in  the  schools  to  the  discouragement  ol  the 
use  of  it . 

I     Dillwvn  Ban  ish,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  an 
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interesting  account  of  a  First-day  or  Mission 
school  established  by  a  few  benevolent  Friends 
in  Philadelphia^fsorne  seventy  years  ago. 

Interesting  and  feeling  remarks  were  made 
by  Friends  from  different  localities,  testify- 
ing to  the  good  results  of  First-day  schools 
with  individuals  and  with  entire  classes  and 
neighborhoods,  which  were  very  instructive 
and  encouraging. 

The  preseuce  and  counsel  of  the  many 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  has  been 
acceptable  and  cheering. 

Under  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  abundant  evidence 
of  His  Love  and  supporting  Power  during 
our  several  sittings,  the  Conference  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  next  year,  on 
Seventh-day  evening  preceding  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  7  o'clock. 

J ONATHAN  W.  PlUMMER,  )   rj  j 

Elizabeth  S.  Evans,      j  Llem' 


For  the  Children. 
CAREFUL  AND  KIND. 
BY  S.   H.  BROWNE. 

Prav,  be  gentle,  little  sister  ! 

Softly  touch  those  painted  wings  ; 
Butterflies  and  moths,  remember, 

Are  such  very  tender  things  ! 

Carefully,  my  pretty  wee  one, 
Press  the  sheltering  twigs  aside, 

Jast  to  view  the  naked  nestlings 
Safely  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Gently  stroke  the  playful  kitten  ; 

Kindly  pat  the  patient  dog  ; 
Let  your  unmolesting  mercy 

Spare  the  worm,  the  snake,  the  frog  ! 

Wide  is  God's  great  world  around  us  ; 

Room  enough  for  all  to  live  ; 
Mar  no  creature's  brief  enjoyment, 

Take  not  what  you  cannot  give. 

Ever  let  your  heart  be  tender, 
For  the  mute  and  helpless  plead ; 

Pitying  leads  to  prompt  relieving, 
Kindly  thought  to  kindly  deed. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN-TOPS. 
In  Alpine  valleys,  they  who  watch  for  dawn 
Look  never  to  the  east ;  but  fix  their  eyes 
On  loftier  mountain-peaks  of  snow,  which  rise 
To  west  or  south. 

Before  the  happy  morn 
Has  sent  one  ray  of  kindling  red,  to  warn 
The  sleeping  clouds  along  the  eastern  skies 
That  it  is  near — flushing,  in  glad  surprise, 
These  royal  hills,  for  royal  watchmen  born, 
Discover  that  God's  great  new  day  begins, 
And,  shedding  from  their  sacred  brows  a  light 
Prophetic,  wake  the  valley  from  its  night. 
Such  mystic  light  as  this  a  great  soul  wins, 
Who  overlooks  earth's  wall  of  griefs  and  sins, 
And  steadfast,  always,  gazing  on  the  white 
Great  throne  of  God,  can  call  aloud  with  deep, 
Pure  voice  of  truth,  to  waken  them  who  sleep. 
Bad-Gastein,  Austbia,  Sep.  9th,  1869.—  H.  II. 

—  The  Independent. 


SUNSET. 

The  cows  are  lowing  along  the  lane. 

The  sheep  to  the  fold  have  come  ; 
And  the  mother  looks  from  the  cottage  door, 
To  see  how  the  night  comes  over  the  moor, 

And  calls  the  children  home. 

Their  feet  are  bare  in  the  dusty  road, 
Their  cheeks  are  tawny  and  red  ; 
They  have  waded  the  shallows  belovv*the  mill, 
They  have  gathered  wild  roses  up  the  hill, 
A  crown  for  each  tangled  head. 

The  days  will  come,  and  the  days  will  go, 
And  life  hath  many  a  crown — 

But  none  that  will  press  upon  manhood's  brow 

As  light  as  the  roses  resting  now 

On  the  children's  foreheads  brown. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 
BY  EDNA  DEAN  PBpCTOE. 

From  San  Francisco,  whether  you  go  up 
the  rich  Napa  Valley  to  the  Geysers,  those 
mephitic  springs,  heated  by  volcanic  fires,  or 
inland,  lingering  among  the  canyons  of  the 
coast  hills,  where  low,  flowering  chestnuts 
cluster  and.  bay  trees  scent  the  air  and  the 
madrona  tints  its  blood-red  bark,  while  be- 
neath scarlet  thistles  wave  in  the  sea  wind 
and  the  turf  is  bright  with  starry  pinks  and 
sweet  with  the  creeping  yerba  buena,  the 
pennyroyal  of  the  East;  or  on  to  San  Jose, 
cheerfulest  of  towns,  beside  whose  stately 
sycamores  are  long  avenues  of  trees  the 
Jesuits  planted,  trees  that  still  furnish  wel- 
come shade  for  walk  or  drive,  and  high  up 
the  side  of  whose  adjacent  mountain  is  the 
New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine,  its  red  ore 
wrought  by  dusky  Mexicans  and  smelted  at 
the  village  below;  or  down  the  coast  to  Los 
Angelos,  with  its  orange  groves,  its  vineyards, 
and  mulberry  plantations,  where  through  the 
almost  tropical  air  the  mission  bells  still  call 
to  matins  and  vespers  and  the  liquid  Spanish 
tongue  is  heard  on  every  side — whichever 
way  you  choose,  you  cannot  go  amiss ;  for 
everywhere,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  earth  and 
sea  and  air  proclaim  a  new  land  and  invite 
your  gaze. 

But  the  glory  of  California  is  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  almost  due  east  in  the  Sierra;  and 
thither,  one  last  day  of  June,  we  turned  our 
footsteps. 

By  boat  to  Stockton — a  busy  place,  too 
small  for  its  trade — whose  shops  overflow 
into  the  streets,  filling  stands  and  booths,  and 
where  great  piles  of  agricultural  implements — 
reapers,  mowers,  "  headers,"  and  farm  and 
freight  wagons — stand  unhoused  beneath  the 
rainless  sky.  For  Stockton  is  the  market  town 
for  all  the  region  between  it  and  the  Sierra  ; 
yet  it  is  an  unhealthy  place,  on  a  slough  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  many  of  its  in- 
habitants look  thin  and  yellow  from  fever  and 
ague.    Here  we  breakfasted  at  a  hotel  kept 
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by  a  Frenchman,  with  '*  regulations"  in  four 
different  languages  displayed  upon  its  walls, 
and  then  took  a  private  stage  up  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  for  Mariposa. 

Once  out  of  the  watered  streets  of  Stockton, 
the  road  was  like  a  bed  of  fine  ashes;  hut  as 
yet  the  wind  was  still.  All  about  us  was  a 
plain,  the,  most  striking  object  in  the  laud- 
scape  being  the  beautiful  Monte  Diablo,  a 
peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  rising  cone-like  and 
alone  in  the  west.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
superstition  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  who, 
keeping  guard  near  it  one  night,  saw  the  fog 
driven  toward  them  in  a  fantastic  shape  bv 
the  wind,  and  shouting  "  El  Diablo  '."-—The 
Devil ! — fled  in  terror  from  the  spot.  Its 
beauty  is  not  its  only  value.  It  contains 
extensive  coal  beds  which  are  worked  for  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
and  there,  on  either  hand,  the  great  live  oaks 
stood  knee  deep  in  wheat  and  barley,  their 
deep  green  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  gold  below. 
The  harvesters  were  busy  with  the  grain,  not 
binding  it  into  sheaves,  but  cutting  it  with 
Illinois  "  headers,"  and  threshing  it  on  the 
field.  About  ten  o'clock  the  sea  breeze  began 
to  blow,  gently,  but  yet  with  sufficient  force  to 
carry  along  with  us  such  clouds  of  dust  that 
sometimes  the  driver  had  to  halt  for  a  mo- 
ment, unable  to  see  the  road  or  the  horses. 
The  air  grew  warmer  and  the  land  drier  in 
appearance  as  we  went  on.  Houses  were  far 
between,  and  at  nearly  every  one  was  a  wind- 
mill for  drawing  the  water  from  the  wells. 
At  noon,  on  a  ferry-boat  we  crossed  the  Stan- 
islaus Creek— named,  perhaps,  by  some  early 
Polish  miner  in  honor  of  his  ancient  kings — 
and  dined  at  a  low  inn  on  the  opposite  shore. 
This  true  Southern  cabin — surrounded  by 
dogs,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  having  the 
chimney  of  its  huge  fireplace  wide  open  to 
the  sky — was  kept  by  a  Virginian  ;  and  the 
only  books  it  contained  were  an  odd  volume 
of  "Agricultural  Reports,"  and  "Pollard's 
History  of  the  War." 

In  the  afternoon,  passing  through  a  grove 
•of  oaks  that  border  the  stream,  we  went  on 
across  the  same  dry,  rolling,  treeless,  and 
almost  uninhabited  country;  only  at  inter- 
vals a  solitary  house  or  herder's  hut,  or  per- 
chance  a  furrow  drawn  around  some  space  of 
ground,  to  show  that  it  was  claimed.  Occa- 
sionally we  passed  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
sometimes  tended  by  mounted  men  ;  but  no 

Mexican  girl,  like  one  I  saw  near  San  -I"  e 
a  slight  creature;  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 

who  rode  her  horse  barebacked,  and.  Urging 
him  into  the  midst  of  the  great  company  of 
cattle,  separated  them  swiftly  into  two  divi 
sious.  Flocks  of  magpies  Hew  up  before  us, 
and  long  eared  rabbits  darted  From  behind 
the  low  shrubs,  and  leaped  away  OVII  the 


dead  grass.  The  clouds  were  high  and  thin, 
the  sun  was  hot,  the  dust  suffocating.  By 
and  by  a  white  line  lay  on  the  eastern  hori- 
zon. It  was  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra, 
whither  we  were  bound.  Later  a  green  wall 
rose  before  us,  the  giant  oaks  that  border  the 
Tuolomne  River,  of  Indian  name,  and  one  nf 
the  chief  tributaries  of  the  San  Joaquin.  At 
Roberts,  on  its  banks,  ^ve  spent  the  night. 
Here  were  different  politics;  a  portrait"  of 
Lincoln  hanging  in  the  guest-room,  and 
"Greely's  American  Conflict"  Jving  on  its 
table.  Chinese  servants  were  in  the  kitchen, 
large-eyed  shepherd  dogs  stretched  themselves 
by  the  door;  while  without,  on  the  broad 
benches,  freighters  from  Stocktonvto  the  inte- 
rior laughed  and  jested.  The  river  ran  bv 
with  a  strong  current;  and  the  lofty  oak^. 
drooping  like  elms  and  draped  with  inUletoe, 
swayed  in  the  evening  wind. 

The  next  morning  dawned  cloudy  and  cool , 
as  if  a  storm  were  brewing;  and  crossing  the 
Tuolomne  and  noting  the  rich  grain  fields  in 
its  valley,  we  were  miles  on  our  journey  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  when  the*  breeze 
blew  from  the  sea  the  mists  rolled  off,  and 
dust  and  heat  were  supreme  again.  The  great 
bare  plains  lay  scorching  in  the  fierce  rays 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Even  the 
ground-squirrels  ran  languidly  about  :  while 
rabbits  and  small  burrowing  owls  Bal  Btupid 
at  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  as  if  transfixed 
by  the  pitiless  sun.  Sometimes  for  mil*  a  these 
silent  creatures  were  the  only  Bigns  of  life, 
and  the  shrill  note  of  the  myriad  grasshoppers 
the  only  sound.  Yet  when  ver  irrigate  n  can 
be  had  these  plains  are  productive,  and  even 
now  the  parched  grass  is  nutritious  lay,  on 
which  cattle  fatten.  Passing  Snelling,  the 
county  seat  of  Merced  County,  we  cross*  d  tl  e 
River  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Mi  reed — 
doubtless  named  by  seme  Spanish  explorer 
who  traversed  these,  arid  wastes  and.  grateful 
for  its  refreshing  waters,  called  it  the  Kiveiof 
Mercy — and  entered  a  broken  country,  a 
region  of  shaly,  perpendicular  reek-,  crop- 
ping out  often  in  single  slabs,  OVOrgTOWIl  with 
red  and  yellow  lichens,  and  looking  at  a  little 
distance  like  an  old,  deserted  graveyard.  At 

1  [ornitos,  on  the  borders  of  the  mining  region, 
we  had  a  pleasant  noonday  rot:  and  From 
thence  the  read  began  perceptibly  to  ascend. 
All  around  us  were  traces  nl  old  mining*  per- 
Mtions — shapeless  heaps  of  land,  piles  tl  pul- 
verized quartz,  and  here  and  thi  rs  a  deserted 
mill  or  hamlet,  with  windows  brokaa  ind 

doors  swinging  in  the  wind.  In  all  these 
desolate  places  Chinese  miners  were  busv, 
digging  over  the  soil.  Mills  lose  about  us. 
dotted  with  noble  trees;  and  nt  mmj»H  w> 
reached  Mariposa  a  hot .  uninteresting  town, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  w  ith  tlnce  thousand  in- 
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habitants,  an  indifferent  hotel,  and  feiv  indi- 
cations of  present  thrift  and  prosperity. 
Little  mining  is  done  here  now,  and  the  place 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  for  its  business  on  the 
visitors  to  Yosemite  Valley.  Whenever  I 
think  of  Mariposa,  I  think  of  the  dog  in  the 
backyard  of  the  hotel,  whose  office  it  was  to 
work  the  wheel  for  pumping  the  water,  should 
the  wind  refuse  to  turn  the  sails  of  the  mill. 
How  slowly  he  advanced  at  his  master's  call, 
and  with  what  unwilling  feet  and  rueful  eyes 
he  stepped  into  his  place!  I  never  saw  a 
countenance  more  expressive  of  aversion  and 
disgust  than  that  Maraposa  dog's.  Ah!  my 
poor  Fido,  weary  of  your  ceaseless  round, 
and  knowing  that  out  on  the  hillside  your 
comrades  were  roaming  at  wTill — chasing  fleet 
rabbits,  and  making  every  squirrel  tremble  in 
his  hole  and  every  bird  take  wing  at  their 
jocund  bark — if  it  would  have  lightened  your 
burden,  I  could  have  told  you  that  to  multi- 
tudes higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  you 
life  is  made  up  of  tasks  as  monotonous  and 
thankless  as  the  turn  of  your  creaking  wheel ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  if  even  to  a  dog  it  should 
bring  satisfaction  to  know  that  others  are 
more  unfortunate  than  himself. 

The  heat  brooded  all  night  over  this  hollow 
in  the  hills  ;  and  into  the  small  hours  a  group 
of  men  sat  in  the  open  street  before  the  hotel, 
telling  wild  stories  of  pioneer  life,  whose 
actors  were  gamblers,  horse- thieves,  and  the 
like,  until  the  air  rang  with  their  boisterous 
mirth,  and  sleepy  travelers  longed  for  a  land 
where  every  man's  mouth  is  not  full  of  adven- 
tures. With  the  early  light  we  were  glad  to 
take  the  road  again  for  the  twelve  miles  of 
staging  which  remained.  All  the  way  we 
climbed  the  hills  through  scattered  groves  of 
oak  and  pine.  In  the  grass  wTere  flocks  of  the 
beautiful  crested  quail  of  California,  that 
hardly  deigned  to  hide  at  our  approach. 
Woodpeckers  of  brilliant  plumage  were  fly- 
ing about,  and  the  bark  of  many  of  the  pine 
trees  was  thickly  set  with  the  long,  slender 
acorns  of  the  country,  the  rare  mosaic  of  these 
skilful  birds,  providing  their  winter's  store. 
Great  ox- teams  passed  us,  their  drivers  carry- 
ing, in  place  of  a  good  stick,  stout  lashes  of 
braided  leather,  without  a  handle.  Turning 
suddenly,  we  entered  a  gate-way,  and  saw  be- 
fore us  a  low,  pleasant-looking  house — White 
&  Hatch's — the  end  of  the  road,  and  where 
the  true  Yosemite  journey  begins. — jV.  Y.  Ind. 


Situations  are  like  skeins  of  thread.  To 
make  the  most  of  them  we  have  only  to  take 
them  by  the  right  ends. 

We  may  do  a  very  good  action  and  not  be 
a  good  man,  but  we  cannot  do  a  very  ill  one 
and  not  be  an  ill  man. — J'ffrey. 


SPARE  THE  BIRDS. 

BY  DR.    TRIMBLE,    NEWARK,    N.  J. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  conditio 
of  the  fruit  crops  of  the  country,  can  have  no 
better  }  1  ice  than  the  Washington  Market, 
New  York.    Quinces,  the  late  pears,  and  the 
winter  supply  of  apples  are  now  there.  Those 
whose  eyes  have  been  educated  to  see  blem- 
ishes upon  fruit  will  be  astonished  at  finding 
so  many.    The  most  apparent  are  those  in  the 
apples,  and  caused  by  the  apple  moth.    This  , 
insect  is  the  second  in  importance  of  all  the 
enemies  of  our  fruits.    This  moth,  like  most 
other  moths  and  butterflies,  increases  rapidly. 
Some  deposit  several  hundred  eggs  at  a  brood, 
and  there  are  two  broods  of  the  apple  moth 
each  year.    The  rules  of  arithmetic  would1 
show  us  how  such  a  rate  of  increase  would  so 
multiply  all  these  enemies  that  all  the  apples 
of  the  country  would  soon  be  appropriated  by 
them — none  left  for  us.    But  this  insect,  like 
most  others,  has  its  checks.     The  weather 
sometimes  comes  to  our  relief.    Some  insects 
feed  upon  other  insects,  and  many  are  de- 
stroyed by  parasites.    But  I  wish  to  speak 
now  particularly  of  the  birds  as  our  friends  in 
protecting  us  to  a  great  extent  against  the 
dangerous  accumulation  of  insect  enemies. 
Here  is  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  birds,  already 
picked,  bought  in  the  Washington  Market. 
Two  of  them  are  the  downy  woodpecker. 
This  is  one  of  the  woodpecker  family  that  re- 
mains with  us  all  winter,  and  like  most  of  the 
others  is  exclusively  insectivorous.    Here  are 
some  specimens  of  apples,  like  millions  and 
millions   of  others  every  year;  perforated 
through  and  through  by  an  insect,  until  it  i3 
out  of  shape,  insipid,  and  almost  worthless. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  caterpillar  on  an 
apple  moth.     This  caterpillar,  after  feed- 
ing to  maturity,  leaves  the  apple  and  seeks  a 
place  of  concealment  in  which  to  spin  its  co- 
coon.   If  the  tree  has  scales  of  bark  large 
enough  to  suit  its  purpose,  it  will  take  refuge 
there,  and  there  this  downy  woodpecker  finds 
it.    Here  are  scales  of  bark  from  apple  and 
pear  trees,  under  which  the  remains  of  the 
cocoons  of  this  insect  may  be  seen,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  each  you  may  observe  a  hole 
leading  directly  to  the  middle  of  that  cocoon. 
The  hole  was  made  by  one  of  these  downy 
woodpeckers,  and  through  it  he  has  taken  the 
caterpillar  that  had  destroyed  an  apple.  I 
have  long  known  that  this  terrible  enemy  of 
our  fruits  had  its  enemy  amongst  the  birds; 
but  until  I  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of 
these  downy  woodpeckers  several  of  these 
caterpillars,  I  wa  sat  a  loss  to  know  to  which 
of  the  many  birds  we  were  so  much  indebted. 
After  long  and  patient  watching,  1  was  able 
to   identify  this    one — caught   in    the  act. 
There  is  probably  nothing  more  wonderful  in 
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feature  than  the  ingenuity  of  many  birds  in 
puding  their  insect  prey.  This  one  finds  this 
concealed  caterpillar  not  by  seeing  it — that  is 
impossible  ;  not  by  smell,  nor  by  any  motion 
— it  is  as  quiet  as  a  mummy;  neither  by  in- 
stinct— the  bird  is  American,  the  insect  a  for- 
eign importation.  No,  he  finds  it  by  sound- 
ing ;  he  taps  ail  scales  alike,  but  stops  to 
make  a  hole  through  the  one  under  which  the 
worm  lies.  Could  we  have  this  bird  in  abun- 
dance, we  should  have  more  and  better  apples 
and  pears;  but  likealltheother  woodpeckers,  it 
is  diminishing  in  numbers  in  proportion  as  the 
woods  of  the  country  are  cut  away.  And, 
sad  to  tell,  the  few  that  are  left  of  this  most 
valuable  of  all  our  small  birds  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  this  city,  ready  picked,  for  four 
cents  apiece. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  five  cedar-birds, 
sometimes  called  cherry  birds.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  name  this  bird  has,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  will  sometimes  take 
cherries,  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 1  have  killed  many;  more  than  I 
ever  will  again.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I 
found  several  cankerworms,  so  perfect  as  to 
be  readily  identified,  and  the  heads  of 
enough  more  to  make  thirty-six  in  all.  Think 
of  that !  One  cedar-bird  taking  at  a  single 
meal  thirty-six  cankerworms.  This  insect 
has  for  half  a  century  been  a  perfect  scourge 
of  the  apple  orchards  of  a  great  part  of  New 
England,  and  has  at  times  seriously  threat- 
ened other  sections  of  the  country.  This  lit- 
tle bird  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  continues  in 
flocks  till  near  midsummer.  Where  insects 
appear  in  great  numbers,  as  the  canker  and 
other  spanworms  sometimes  do,  it  will  come 
suddenly  in  large  flocks,  and  feed  there  day 
after  day  till  the  pest  is  subdued.  And  this 
beautiful  little  friend  of  ours — the  second 
best  of  all  the  birds — is  sold  by  bushels  in 
this  market  both  fall  and  spring  ;  and  no  one, 
not  even  Berg,  to  cry  shame  !  In  the  stomachs 
of  these  cedar-birds  I  found  nothing  but  cedar 
and  juniper  berries — the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  latter  was  very  perceptible  in  the  stom- 
achs of  two.  The  iovers  of  gin  will  probably 
be  enemies  of  this  bird  in  future;  but  when 
it  is  known  that  all  the  juniper  berries  used 
in  this  country  come  from  Europe,  it  may 
mollify  the  wrath  of  the  gin-drinkers.  Here 
is  the  head  of  the  American  shrike,  or  butcher 
bird.  Its  stomach  was  filled  to  repletion  with 
a  mass  of  inscets,  but  so  comminuted  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  except  by  a  microscope, 
This  bird,  it  is  said,  will  transfix  insects  on 
thorns  or  briers,  after  satisfying  his  presenl 
wants,  so  as  to  keep  them  till  hungry, 

Eere  is  a  meadow-lark.  You  will  observe 
how  long  and  strong  the  beak  is.  He  had 
fed  to  repletion  on  a  species  of  reduvious  in 


sect,  like  the  squash  or  pumpkin-bug.  In  all 
examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  larks  I  have 
found  insects  only,  and  nearly  alwavs  but  one 
kind  of  an  insect  at  a  time*.  In  "the  earlv 
spring  they  will  feed  upon  iules,  a  species  of 
centipede,  found  about  the  roots  of  grass.  In 
the  summer  you  will  find  beetles.  This  bird 
appears  to  have  an  instinct  by  which  it  knows 
where  to  find  its  insect  food  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetation,  and  its  beak  is  formed 
for  such  a  purpose.  If  shot  when  feeding,  it 
will  be  often  found  coated  with  mud.  This 
bird  is  insectiverous,  except  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  ;  it  will  then,  from  necessi- 
ty,visit  your  barns  or  stacks  for  . -teds  and  grain. 

And  now,  please,  let  your  imaginations  car- 
ry you  back  to  the  country  in  June,  on  the 
old  farm — in  the  meadows.  You  will  see 
these  superb  tints  glistening  in  the  sunbeams. 
You  will  hear  that  glorious  burst  of  melody, 
and  the  sense  of  happiness  thrills  all  through 
you.  God  knew  how  to  make  a  world,  and 
to  call  it  good  when  it  was  made.  He  made 
the  meadow  lark.  He  painted  it.  He  made 
its  beak  to  penetrate  the  earth,  there  to  catch 
the  insects  sapping  the  roots  of  our  plant-. 
He  fashioned  the  organ  to  produce  that  w.  n- 
derful  melody. 

Meadow-larks  are  sold  in  your  markets  for 
ten  cents  apiece.  Here  is  a  robin  ;  bushels 
and  bushels  of  robins  are  in  your  markets  for 
a  dollar  a  dozen.  How  would  any  of  you 
feel  if  some  vagabond  boy  should  shoot  your 
robin — the  red-breast  that  greets  you  morn- 
ing and  evening  from  the  top  of  your  higheel 
tree  in  the  garden  ? 

This  larger  bird  is  the  largest  of  the  wood- 
pecker family  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Ir 
is  commonly  called  a  flicker,  sometimes  hi_rh- 
holer,  because  it  makes  a  hole  for  its  nest  high 
up  in  a  tree.  The  stomach  of  this  bird  con- 
tained a  red  berry  like  a  cranberry,  the  seeds 
of  dogwood  berries,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
small  ants.  From  former  examinations  <<t' 
this  bird,  I  should  judge  that  ant-  arc  it<  chk  t 
food.  I  once  counted  800,  mostly  in  the  lar\- 
condition,  taken  at  one  meal.  The  llesh  of 
this  bird  is  hard  and  the  smell  rank — not  fit 
for  food;  still  il  is  often  in  the  market. 

Here  are   the   heads  of  three   cat  bin!-. 

Every  one  knows  this  bird.  1;  i-  ev.  rywhere 
in  the  country,  and  often  frequents  our  larger 
gardens  in  the  city.  It  is  a  mocking-bird, 
and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  one  kept  a*  a 
pet.  Like  your  pet  mocking-bird,  tl  will  c  at 
a.  great  variety  of  food.  These  had  been  feed' 
ing  upon  berries;  oue  had  eaten  purple  ones, 
from  a  species  of  dogwood,  until  the  stomach 
was  purple  through  and  through.  In  (he 
summer,  when  feeding  it*  young,  the  eat 
bird  is  often  very  valuable*.  Many  time*  our 
grape  leaves  are  destroyed   by  caterpillars. 
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One  species  this  lust  season  was  very  destruc- 
tive, they  appearing  in  great  numbers  very 
suddenly,  and  from  their  manner  of  feeding 
are  called  processionary  caterpillars.  In  a 
few  days  the  leaves  on  those  grape-vines  will 
be  mere  skeletons.  If  the  cat  birds  have  nests 
in  that  neighborhood,  those  processions  are 
soon  broken  up. 

Near  where  I  bought  these  birds  was 
another  stand,  kept  by  a  woman,  where  birds 
still  less  were  hanging  up  for  sale.  I  asked 
what  they  were.  She  said  reed  birds.  (Reed- 
birds  left  us  for  the  South  a  month  ago). 
She  had  ten  or  twelve  bunches,  with  a  dozen 
each.  There  were  blue-birds,  yellow-birds  or 
finches,  creepers,  nut-hatches,  several  downy 
woodpeckers;  but  the  greater  number  were 
wood-robins  and  the  hermit-thrush,  and  at 
four  shillings  a  dozen.  I  offered  to  buy  a 
dozen  if  she  would  let  me  pick  out  the  differ- 
ent kinds.  This  seem  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
she  at  once  said  :  "There  were  no  English 
sparrows  amongst  them."  I  soon  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  what  I 
wanted,  and  left,  intending  to  send  some  one 
the  next  morning  to  get  either  an  assortment 
or  take  the  whole.  But  the  next  morning 
they  weie  gone.  The  blue- bird  I  had  several 
times  examined,  finding  it  exclusively  insec- 
tivorous, as  its  beak  indicates.  The  creepers 
and  nut-hatchers  can  eat  nothing  else  but  in- 
sects. The  wood-robins  and  hermit-thrushes 
I  had  never  killed,  nor  ever  will.  AVhile 
their  beaks  indicate  them  to  be  be  somewhat 
omniverous,  like  the  other  thrushes,  as  they 
live  in  the  dense  woods,  they  can  do  us  no 
harm,  even  if  they  do  not  live  exclusively  on 
insects.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  song  of 
the  wood-robin  needs  no  description.  That 
most  valuable  author  on  ornithology,  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  left  directions  in  his  will  that 
he  should  be  buried  under  the  trees  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Swedes'  Church,  near 
Philadelphia,  so  that  the  birds  could  sing  over 
his  grave.  Of  all  the  singing-birds,  the  wood- 
robin  was  the  special  favorite  of  Wilson  ;  but 
the  songs  of  the  hermit-thrush  were  considered 
by  Audubon  as  still  more  exquisite.  By 
common  consent  the  melody  of  these  two 
little  birds  is  unrivaled  in  this  world  ;  and 
yet  a  woman  in  the  Washington  Market  calls 
them  reed-birds,  and  sells  them  for  four  shil- 
lings a  dozen. 

I  have  for  years  been  investigating  the  food 
of  birds.  I  wished  to  know  positively  how 
far  they  were  useful  to  us  in  controlling  the 
insects  destructive  to  our  crops.  I  have 
killed  and  dissected  many,  so  that  the  infor- 
mation should  be  absolute.  I  shall  kill  no 
more  for  such  a  purpose.  I  have  learned 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  the  birds  are 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  creation,  just 


as  necessary  as  any  other  link  for  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  whole.  There  is 
check  and  countercheck  everywhere.  Take; 
out  the  birds,  and  insects  would  soon  prepon- 
derate. (Hundreds  of  instances  could  be 
given  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried.) 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  agents  so  valuable?  In  New 
Jersey  we  have  a  law  ample  for  the  protection! 
of  the  birds,  if  enforced     Most  other  States, 
I  believe,  have  similar  laws.    But  your  mar-  i 
kets  show  how  little  they  are  regarded.  This 
Club  may  do  something.    By  giving  proper 
information,  we  may  show  the  people  how  I 
much  it  is  to  their  interest  to  spare  the  birds,  1 1 
and  thus  create  a  public  sentiment  stronger 
than  law  for  their  protection.    True,  some  of  [ 
them  will  help  themselves  to  our  cherries,  and 
an  oriole  will  occasionally  sip  nectar  from  ourrB 
grapes.    Not  only  boys,  but  even  men,  have  9 
been  known  to  shoot  them  for  making  so  [1 
free.    Let  me  implore  both  men  and  boys  to  Jt 
shoot  no  more  birds  from  such  a  motive.  Re-  I 
member  they  work  for  you  seven  days  in  the  [I 
week,  and  charge  you  nothing  but  this  occa-  j 
sional  indulgence. 

ITEMS. 

Congress. — The  second  session  of  the  Forty-first  .11 
Congress  will  commence  on  next  Second-day. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  when  at  Baden-Baden  late-  I 
ly  issued  the  following  decree  :  ' 

The  great  movements  which  in  our  age  are  mak-  H 
ing  themselves  felt  in  the  religious  life  both  of  na-  ». 
tions  and  individuals,  aud  are  pressing  forward  to  m 
a  decision,  and  the  tasks  they  impose  on  the  Protes-  [li 
tant  Church  of  our  country,  are  apparent  to  all,  w, 
and  admonish  us  to  entreat  the  support  of  Almighty  ■ 
God.  It  is  therefore  my  will  that  a  day  be  set  apart  P 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  my  country  for  spe-  m 
cial  prayer  that  Grod  may  pour  out  His  olessing  on  •■' 
the  present  important  deliberations  as  to  the  con-  |™ 
stitutiou  of  our  Church,  and  to  implore  Him  to  pro-  jr. 
tect  the  Protestant  Church  from  all  dangers  that  I 
threaten  it,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  P 
its  members  to  each  other  and  to  the  Church  Uni-  m 
versal.  I  have  appointed  the  10th  of  November,  L 
the  birth-day  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  for  this  pur-  ' 
pose,  and  hereby  commission  the  Minister  and  the  w 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Prussia  to  make  i; 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Wiiliam. 

Electricity  as  a  heating  medium  has,  it  is  assert-  11 
ed,  been  successfully  tried  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hos-  k 
pital,  in  Paris,  and  it  is  reported  that  hereafter  the  , 
other  large  hospitals  of  that  city  will  be  warmed  by 
means  of  the  electrical  apparatus  instead  of  by  fi 
coal.  » 

The  dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is  such  that  ' 
rain  scarcely  ever  falls  in  the  upper  province,  and  |pj 
not  more  formerly,  than  five  or  six  days  a  vear  in  j 
the  Delta.  But  Mehemet  Ali  has  planted  20,000.-  ID' 
000  trees  in  these  districts,  and  the  annual  average  j 
has  now  increased  to  forty  days. 

Vice-President  Colfax  says:  "  Twenty  five  years' 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  best,  wisest  !ir 
and  safest  rule,  for  all,  young  and  old,  and  even  ^ 
especially  for  those  in  public  life,  is  total  abstinence 
from  all  that  can  intoxicate." — Anti  S'arery  Stand-  A 
ard.  i, 
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"  THE  QUAKERS. 

A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  of 
'enth  month  has  published  an  article  under 
his  head,  which  has  been  copied  into  other 
ournals,  and  has  been  extensively  circulated 
oth  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is 
vident  the  writer,  if  not  a  member  of  the 
ociety,  is  well  acquainted  with  its  principles 
ad  practices,  as  well  as  its  form  of  Church 
overnment,  which  he  presents  from  an  Eng- 
Ish  standpoint.  He  appears  to  be  conversant 
tith  the  standard  writings  of  early  Friends, 
id  clearly  sets  forth  the  "fundamental  doc- 
ine"  which  they  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
aim,  in  contradistinction  to  "the  dry  and 
irren  knowledge  of  Christ"  which  was  in- 
ited  on  by  the  high  professors  of  Christian!- 
in  their  day. 

The  essayist  points  out  many  of  the  mis- 
iresentations  of  modern  writers,  and  thinks 
not  surprising  that  the  internal  economy  of 

1  }  Society  should  be  a  mystery  to  the  pub- 
,  when  it  is  considered  they  have  never  been 
>roselyting  people,  and  keep  so  much  apart 

]]  m  the  rest  of  professing  Christians, 
Although  there  are  some  errors  in  his  State- 

li  nts,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their 


Church  government,  and  what  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  doctrinal  views  of  early  Friends 
as  gathered  from  their  writings,  yet  in  his 
judgment  "  you  may  read  from  .Maid  trd  Qua- 
ker books,  and  hear  from  the  lips  of  author- 
ized Quaker  ministers,  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble shade  of  belief  in  what  is  termed  'the 
plan  of  salvation,'  varying  from  the  ?<  rge  of 
Unitarianism  to  the  most  Orthodox  -  \ 
calism." 

After  alluding  to  the  persecutions  and  -of- 
ferings which  the  early  Friends  »!.dui.  d,  tte 
writer  remarks  : 

"  The  cessation  of  persecution,  and  the  pub- 
lic odium  changed  to  flattery,  soon  began  to 
produce  their  inevitable  effect,  and  the  life 
and  power  which  characterized  the  early  davs 
of  the  sect  gradually  disappeared  j  until,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  (Quakerism  presented 
the  anomaly  of  a  religious  body  professing  to 
be  guided  in  every  action  by  ihe  immediate 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  binding 
its  members  by  the  most  unyielding  and  nar- 
rowest of  traditions.  The  early  Fiiends 
taught  that  no  saving  knowledge  of  the  thin-* 
of  (Jod,  or  experience  ot  Christian  redemi  - 

tion,  could  come  but  by  the  direet  illumina- 
tion of  tine  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart  The 
medhevnl  Quakers  presumed  to  dictate  in 

what  way  this  illumination  should  manifest 
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itself,  and  at  all  events  appeared  to  discredit 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sacrifice  made  on  Calvary  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.    The  early  Friends  pro- 
claimed that  a  yielding  to  the  monitions  of 
the  inward  voice  would  lead  to  the  relinquish- 
ing of  the  vain  fashions  and  flatteries  of  the 
world  in  luxurious  and  fantastic  attire  and  a 
servile  language  and  manners.     Their  des- 
cendants tried  to  make  their  children  believe 
that  if  they  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  would  compel  them  to  dress  just  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  had  done  "before 
them,  and  to  maintain  the  same  outward 
fashion  all  their  lives.    The  old  story,  to  be 
read  on  every  page  of  the  world's  history, 
was  again  retold  ;  an  extravagant  veneration 
for  the  founders  of  the  sect  took  the  place  of 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  learn  from  them  the 
lesson  of  their  lives.    Finding  that  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  their  predecessors  had 
raised  the  Quakers  from  a  despised  and  per- 
secuted sect  to  a  position  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence, the  utmost  efforts  of  the  discipline  were 
exercised,  not  to  inculcate  new  zeal  and  fresh 
earnestness,  but  to  maintain  this  influence  and 
outward  standing;  and  the  most  heinous  of- 
fence for  which  a  member  could  be  "  disowned" 
was  that  "  he  had  brought  grievous  discredit 
on  our  religious  Society."    A  certain  sign  of 
decay  this,  when  the  first  consideration  of  a 
religious  body  is  to  preserve  its  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    Just  as  a  merchant  need 
take  no  thought  to  his  credit  provided  his 
business  is  conducted  on  a  sound  commercial 
basis,  so  a  religious  body  may  be  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  its  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
if  only  it  acts  up  to  its  own  principles. 

These  strictures  seem  to  us  rather  too  se- 
vere, and  are  accepted  as  from  one  who  has 
not  fully  sympathized  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  Friends  of  that  period  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  against  the  prevailing  evils  of  the 
land  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  if  our  So- 
ciety retains  its  love  for  simplicity  consistent- 
ly with  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ornament  of  great  price,  we 
have  need  to  watch  closely  our  own  move- 
ments, both  individually  and  collectively. 

A  portion  of  the  Essay  is  next  devoted  to 
the  separation  in  America  in  1827,  and  to  the 
more  recent  one  in  England,  known  as  the 
"  Beacon  Controversy,"  after  which  the  writer 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  The  early  Friends  seldom  preached  doctri- 
nal sermons ;  they  did  not  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived any  new  revelation,  or  any  clearer 
manifestation  of  divine  truth  than  had  been 


accorded  to  the  early  disciples  and  apostles 
they  merely  claimed  to  have  gone  tothesaim 
fountain-head,  and  there  they  found  thesam 
peace  with  God.    Whenever  they  found  thei 
hearers  trusting  to  the  teaching  or  minister^ 
pretentions  of  man,  whether  Episcopaliai 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist,  or  i 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  forms 
belief  of  the  intellect  in  the  historical  record! 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  directed  them  til 
the  inward  witness  which  would  show  thefi  I 
the  condition  of  their  souls.    They  verily  be  j 
lieved  that  this  inward  witness,  and  a  diligen 
study  of  the  Scriptures  by  its  light,  wouh 
lead  them  to  the  same  conclusions  on  man! 
points  at  which  they  had  arrived,  at  the  free 
ness  of  the  Gospel  ministry  without  paymen  [ 
and  without  charge,  at  the  unscripturalnes 
of  war  and  of  oaths,  at  the  abolition  by  th 
Gospel  of  all  types  and  outward  ordinances 
at  the  avoidance  of  all  flattery  and  servility! 
and  a  severe  temperance  in  dress,  food,  ail  J 
the  general  manner  of  living  ;  but  these  werJ 
to  be  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  the  result  of  ;{ 
devoted  following  after  their  heavenly  guide! 
not  the  preliminaries  for  admission  into  thai 
congregations  of  the  "Friends  of  Truth.' J 
Their  primary  ground  of  union,  as  officially] 
stated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  "  agree  | 
ment  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  Christ's  inl 
ward  teaching,"  not  a  unity  of  belief  in  cerl 
tain  specified    doctrines  or   practices ;  ancl 
there  is  the  essence  of  true  catholicity  ancl 
enlightened  toleration  in  George  Fox's  reph 
to  William  Penn's  inquiry,  when  the  latteij 
first  openly  professed   himself  a  Quaker! 
whether   he  must  discontinue  wearing  lii&I 
sword,  "  Wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  j 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  with  the  coni 
eluding  portions  of  the  essay,  which,  though 
more  applicable  to  the  Society  in  England  j 
are  of  interest  to  all  who  bear  the  name  oJ' 
Friends.  Without  endorsing  all  the  opinions! 
of  the  writer,  we  leave  each  reader  to  formi 
his  own  conclusions : 

"Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  Quakerism 
has  performed  its  mission  upon  the  earth ; 
that,  having  fulfilled  an  undoubtedly  useful 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Church — having 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  an  important  aspect 
of  divine  truth  of  which  she  was  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  altogether — the  Society  of  Friends 
must  now  lose  its  distinctive  characteristics 
and  become  merged  in  the  State  Church  or 
in  some  one  of  the  bodies  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters— that  the  language  must  be  applied 
to  it,  so  eloquently  hurled  at  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment by  Mr.  Lowe—"  Cut  it  down,  why  3 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  The  present  as- 
pect of  the  Society  undoubtedly  presents  many 
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indications,  which  have  been  ably  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hancock  in  "  The  Peculium,"  of  a 
gradual  relinquishing  of  its  distinguishing 
features.    The  recent  publication*  by  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  of  the  Society  of  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  on  a  highly  important  religi- 
ous subject  may  indicate  an  approach  to  a 
sound  profession  of  faith  as  understood  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  but  is  a  course  we  can 
hardly  imagine  to  have  been  taken  by  George 
Fox  or  Edward  Burrough,  still  less  by  Thos. 
Story  or  Job  Scott.    The  recent  movement 
among  some  of  the  younger  members  (see  an 
able  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Friends' 
Examiner,  by  W.  S.  Lean,  another  acknowl- 
edged minister,)  to  introduce  the  systematic 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  meetings 
for  worship,  may  show  a  laudable  earnestness 
that  the  Society  shall  not  in  future  suffer  from 
that  lack  of  Scriptural  knowledge  which 
proved  so  desolating  in  the  last  century  ;  but 
would  most  certainly  have  been  denounced 
by  the  early  Friends  with  one  voice — not- 
withstanding their  love  for  the  Bible  and 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  contents 
— as  a  form  of  will- worship  utterly  repugnant 
to  their  first  principles  of  waiting  upon  God 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
■lirect  them  in  what  manner  they  should  wor- 
ship Him,  and  as  the  introduction  of  a  "  lit- 
urgy," a  form  of  worship  and  dependence 
aponman  out  of  which  it  was  their  mission  to 
Sail  the  people.    It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
he  present  reaction  in  this  direction  may 
igain  subside,  and  that  Friends  will  long  re- 
nain  the  champions  of  their  early  testimony 
o  the  witness  for  God  ever  striving  in  the 
leart  of  man.  But  the  instances  are  very  rare, 
f  history  can  furnish  them  at  all,  of  a  sect 
i/hich  has  once  lost  sight  of  the  distinguishi- 
ng feature  of  its  schism,  and  has  gradual- 
y  approached  to  the  main  body  of  the  Church, 
gain  returning  to  its  first  love,  and  bearing 
s  clear  a  testimony  to  it  as  it  did  in  its  early 
ays.    Within  certain  bounds,  the  existence 
dthin  a  religious  society  of  a  very  great  di- 
ergence  of  belief,  and  even  of  entirely  dn- 
inct  tones  of  thought,  is  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  of  weakness.    In  the  words  of 
jbhbishop  Whately  :  "  The  sort  of  variation 


pulting  from  independence  and  from  free- 
pm  of  thought,  so  far  from  breaking  the 
pnd  of  religious  unity,  is  the  best  preserva- 
Iveofit."    Men  are  more  likely  to  feel  a 
3ep-seated  loyalty  to  a  religions  body  which 
x\s  not  attempt  to  fetter  them  in  matters  of 
mscience,  but  some  of  whoso  tenets  they 
ive  arrived  at  through  the  action  of  their 
rvn  individual  judgment,  than  towards  one 
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all  of  whose  distinguishing  views  thev  are 
bound  to  adopt  or  to  leave  its  commanion. 

"  We  do  not  profess  to  probe  the  future. 
While  Quakerism  has  been  gradually  losing 
some  of  its  distinctive  marks,  on  other  points 
the  world  has  slowly  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Friends.     Not  only  during  its  early  day?, 
but  even  in  the  darkest  period  of  its  mediae- 
val apostacy,  the  Society  of  Friends  upheld 
views  and  practices  which  have  since  become 
those  of  the  civilized  world.    They  have  al- 
ways been  the  foremost  champions  of  such 
social  and  philanthropic  reforms,  as  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  perfect  equality  of  all 
creeds  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
equal  right  of  all  races  and  conditions  of  men 
to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws;  of  the  unscripturalnesa  of 
all  priestcraft,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Church  on  the  State;  of  the  uselessness  of  a 
code  of  laws  of  Draconian  severity  in  rep;  - 
ing  crime;  and  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
multiplication  of  cival  oaths.    So  in  religious 
opinions,  the  doctrine  of  the  Universality  of 
Divine  Grace,  and  of  the  Indwelling  Word, 
are  no  longer  the  peculiar  possession  of  the 
Quakers,  but  are  shared  by  a  large  and  grow- 
ing section  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all 
sects  and  denominations.     Whether,  there- 
fore, it  may  still  be  needed  that  a  small  and 
exclusive  sect  should  continue  to  be  separ- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  it*  testi- 
mony to  these  doctrines,  is  a  subject  Well  open 
to  doubt.    It  may  be  that  the  chief  danger 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  Church  at  Rie  pres- 
ent time  is  in  another  direction,  from  the 
gradual  progress  of  Ritualism  and  K.unan 
Catholic  dogma,   and  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  not  so  faithful  as  some  Other  Prot- 
estant sects  in  resisting  their  insidious  auvan. , . 
If  so,  it  must  yield  its  place  to  others,  who 
can  see  more  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  no  longer  encumber  the  ground  that  may 
be  occupied  by  more  fruitful  trees.    1:  may 
be  that  we  are  on  the  eveof  auothef  gv  .it  re- 
ligious movement  which  will  absorb  into  it- 
self all  that  is  sound  and  healthy  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  in  Wesley  aniens,  in  Qua- 
kerism, and  in  the  other  forms  of  ProteStai  I 
dissent,  and  that   the  withered   branches  w  i ,  I 
fall  to  the  ground  by  their  own  weight  But 
whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Quakerism,  I  ho 
candid  historian   will  always  acknowledge 
that  in  its  past  history  it  has  i  .  nd<  i  «•,!  ^ .  1 
service  to  the  cause  01  an  enlightened  und<  r* 
standing  and  promulgation  of  the  great  priu- 
ciplsi  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 

"  We  have  referred  to  the  movement  which 
appenrs  to  have  already  made  totae  fcay  in 

the  Society  of  Friends  towards  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Scriptures  on  the  Ivui*  of 
|an  appeal  to  the  reason  as  the  ultimnU  ailn- 
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ter  of  their  authenticity.  Should  this  move- 
ment continue  to  progress  as  it  has  done  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  not  only  in  Quakerism 
but  in  other  Protestant  sects,  it  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  conviction  that  true  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  altogether  independ- 
ent of  creed  ;  that,  in  truth,  the  creeds  of  the 
Churches  have  stood  more  in  the  way  of  the 
spread  of  true  morality  than  anything  else 
whatever.  If  the  Church  were  to  spend  her 
strength  in  practically  inculcating  the  high 
morality  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  rather 
than  in  insisting  on  unity  in  abstruse  doctri- 
nal points  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  out- 
ward life,  where  would  be  the  need  of  sects  ? 
In  so  far  as  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers  at- 
tempted to  "  draw  men  out  of  sects,"  and  to 
band  together  all  who  were  united  in  the  de- 
sire for  a  holy  life,  Quakerism  had  in  it  the 
seeds  of  stability ;  in  so  far  as  modern  Qua- 
kerism has  degenerated  into  a  schism  of  the 
Christian  Church,  inculcating  certain  doc- 
trines as  necessary  to  salvation,  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbed with  the  other  sects  into  the  "  Church 
of  the  Future" — "  a  union  of  those  who  look 
on  that  part  of  man  in  which  he  is  said  to  be 
like  to  God,  as  his  best  and  noblest,  and  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
— a  catholic  union,  with  no  religious  creed 
whatever."  But  great  must  be  the  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  great  must 
be  the  reaction  from  the  "  evangelical"  and 
doctrinal  tone  which  pervades  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  before  it  can  lay  any  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  truly  catholic  body. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
article,  will  find  it  copied  into  "Littell's 
Living  Age,"  No.  1328,  published  in  Boston. 

Home  life,  in  its  Divine  Idea,  is  the  title  of 
a  book  written  by  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man in  Loudon,  containing  a  lucid  exposition 
of  our  fundamental  doctrine,  the  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine,  the  "  Christ  within"  the  uni- 
versal illuminating  Light. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  so  full  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  blessed  gift,  this  Inter- 
nal Teacher,  from  one  not  of  our  fold,  and 
with  much  satisfaction  we  transfer  extracts 
from  it  to  our  pages. 

EDUCATION. 
From  the  Home  Life  :  in  the  Light  of  the  Divine 
Idea.    By  Jambs  Baldwin  Brown. 

The  education,  then,  of  human  spirits,  the 
unfolding  within  them  of  the  divine  image, 
and  their  purification  from  the  blots  and  stains 
of  sin,  is  the  supreme  work  of  the  universe, 
the  supreme  purpose  and  hope  of  its  King. 
And  God  has  myriad  voices  and  influences 


under  the  control  of  His  hand  to  subservJ  I 
that  purpose,  and  to  fulfil  that  hope.  ThJl 
creation  is  full  of  His  teachings.  He  em  j  I 
bosoms  the  infant  in  a  world  of  wonder  ami  a 
beauty,  which  begins  at  once,  from  the  moj ..j 
ment  that  his  eyes  open  on  the  light,  to  edu 
cate,  that  is  to  draw  forth  and  enlarge  hi£|| 
powers.  Everything  that  meets  the  eye,  tiuw 
ear,  or  the  touch,  is  educating  them,  is  lead 
ing  them  forth  to  a  larger  apprehension,  whicnflj: 
God  meets  ever  with  fresh  supplies.  The  earlyfi; 
education  of  the  human  infant  is  simply  thd 
drawing  out  its  power  to  apprehend,  take  inj 
and  possess  its  world.  Its  first  discovery  is; 
that  hands  and  feet  belong  to  it.  Few  thingsjj 
are  more  wonderful  to  look  upon  than  a  babyfl; 
beginning  in  some  dim  way  to  consider  theli 
question,  whether  the  foot  which  it  grasps!;: 
with  its  tiny  hand  belongs  to  it,  and  whatil; 
this  belonging  may  mean.  When  at  length  itj  i 
has  discovered  its  body,  and  fairly  occupied]  ; 
it,  it  begins  straightway  to  discover  its  world. I  i 
The  whole  system  of  things  around  it  is  a  | 
temptation  to  discovery.  There  is  an  ever--  § 
widening  horizon ;  every  object  that  it  sees,>  * 
every  tone  that  it  hears,  but  introduces  the<  |j 
eye  and  ear  to  some  braver  object  or  richer 
tone,  which  lie  dimly  as  yet  on  the  bounds  of  <j 
its  horizon,  but  which  it  must  reach  and  in-i  j|< 
j  elude  within  its  field.  Creation  is  like  ai  ff 
I  great  magnet,  continually  drawing  out  the  l 
I  powers.  And  as  they  go  forth  they  grow  ji 
strong,  they  range  boldly  round  a  wider  and  fa 
yet  wider  circuit,  and  every  thing  which  \j 
they  discover  is  a  stimulus  to  new  quest,  k 
with  no  limit  in  sight  but  God. 

Perhaps,  though,  I  have  spoken  hastily  in  rj, 
saying  that  the  child's  first  discovery  is  that  fcj 
hands  and  feet  belong  to  it.  The  first  thing  ro; 
which  an  infant  discovers  in  the  universe  is  H 
love.  God's  order  of  the  world  is  in  every  i  fl, 
possible  form  a  protest  agaiast  isolation,  a  [, 
witness  against  the  self  as  the  starting  point  jCI 
of  life.  The  first  impression  on  the  young  Da 
child's  heart,  as  the  mother's  proud  and  ten-  jtj 
der  glances  rests  on  it,  is  the  sense  of  belong-  j,e 
ing.  There  is  one  to  whom  it  belongs,  there  ^ 
is  one  who  belongs  to  it,  on  whose  care  it  re-  _] 
poses,  in  whose  love  it  nestles,  before  it  has  ,«e 
taken  in  an  impression  about  either  body  or  ij 
world.  The  inner  world,  after  all,  is  the  first  j.. 
world  that  it  meets  with ;  and  the  mother's  \. 
love,  from  the  first  moment,  begins  its  train-  v 
ing  for  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God.  ;i. 
God  is  nearer  to  it  in  that  mother's  glance 
and  touch,  than  in  anything  which  concerns 
its  life  as  a  creature  of  this  world.  And,  oh, 
how  tender  should  be  the  glance,  how  soft 
should  be  the  touch,  which  have  to  speak  for  / 
Him  !  The  mother's  love  is  just  the  tuning  , 
of  the  inward  ear,  to  catch  at  length  and  in-  - 
terpret  the  tones  of  the  great  Father's  voice.  *. 
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Mothers !  touch  tenderly  this  delicate  tym- 
panum, which,  rudely  struck  or  harshly  jarred, 
may  be  deaf  through  life  to  all  the  higher 
voices  of  man  and  of  God. 

These  thoughts  reveal  to  us  the  essential 
principle  of  all  education,  the  drawing  forth 
the  powers  to  discern  so  much  of  fact  and 
truth  as  they  are  fitted  to  take  in.  It  is  the 
process  which  the  Divine  Teacher  employs 
through  life  on  our  education.  That  which  a 
man  finds,  which  he  discovers  by  the  use  of 
his  powers,  guided  but  not  superseded  by  the 
teacher's,  that  he  possesses,  and  that  alone. 
He  is  not  a  receptacle  to  be  filled  with  knowl- 
edge ;  he  is  a  living  organ  to  be  drawn  forth 
to  discover  it.  Truth  meets  the  seeker,  just 
when  his  search,  his  desire,  is  strong  enough 
to  take  possession  of  the  prize.  The  pouring 
in  system,  as  if  young  souls  were  jars  in  which 
the  honey  of  knowledge  could  be  easily  stored 
for  profitable  use,  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
method  of  Providence.  The  drawing  forth 
the  faculty  is  the  first  half  of  knowledge,  and 
the  end  of  knowledge  when  won,  is  the  lead- 
ing forth  the  faculties  to  a  fresh  discovery  of 
a  larger  store. 

And  why,  with  such  a  grand  apparatus  of 
education  at  his  command,  does  not  God  keep 
the  work  in  His  own  hand,  and  under  His 
own  exclusive  charge?    It  is  the  thing  which 
irle  chiefly  cares  for,  and  for  which  He  main- 
tains the  world.    All  things  that  are,  from 
ayssop  on  the  wall  to  the  stars  that  cluster 
on  the  dim  bounds  of  the  universe,  are  His 
nstruments  for  the  education  of  His  child. 
But  the  supreme  power  seems  to  be  lodged 
vith  man.     As  far  as  outward  beings  and 
[things  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Ivorld  whose  influence  in  the  education  of 
man  can  compare  with  the  human.  Man, 

fter  all,  is  the  educator  to  whom  God  has 
committed  His  child.  The  work  of  the  crea- 
tion is  vague  and  partial,  the  influence  of 

lan  is  intimate  and  supreme.     Man  can 

lither  choke  or  clear  the  channels  by  which 

he  objects  of  creation  reach  and  draw  forth 
I  he  powers.    Nay — and  it  is  an  awful  thought 

-how  much  may  man  do  to  choke  or  keep 

pen  the  channels  for  the  approach  of  God  ! 

Ian  may  blind  the  eye  and  seal  the  oar  of 
Iihildhood  to  all  that  is  holy  and  beautiful  in 

le  universe. ;  man  may  so  vitiate  the  sense, 
[tat  the  world  to  its  young  denizen  shall  semi 

ke  a  grim  prison,  or  a  loathsome  eharnel- 
fouse,  full  of  clanking  chains,  or  "of  dead 

:  en's  bones  and  all  uneleanliness."  And  yet 
Tie  Almighty  Father  sends  11  is  young  nurse- 
lings hither  by  millions,  generation  after 
Iteration.  He  puts  them  under  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  those  who  can  (each  (hem  to  hate 
im,  lo  blaspheme  His  name  with   (heir  in 

,  ut  lips,  and  mimic  with  their  infanl  powers 


the  vices  and  the  crimes  with  which  their 
manhood  will  defile  and  devastate  His  world. 

It  is  a  dread  mystery  —  this  trust  of  the 
most  precious  thing  which  God  holds  to  man, 
to  be  feebly  nursed  to  a  godly  maturity  by 
the  best  of  men,  to  be  mightily  warped  and 
debased  to  ungodly  foulness  and  deform  ity 
by  the  worst.  And  how  stands  the  worst  to 
the  best,  in  proportion,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world?  And  the  trust  goes  on  widen' 
and  with  it,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  widens 
still  the  folly,  the  sin,  the  misery  of  mankind. 
It  is  but  a  little  way  that  we  can  hope  to  u  (- 
into  the  heart  of  this  mystery — why  God 
trusts  so  freely  beings  such  as  we  are,  with 
the  education  of  spirits  who  are  to  people 
heaven  or  hell;  and  which  they  are  to  people, 
S2ems  to  depend  in  fearful  measure  up<m  us. 

He  has  parents  to  educate  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ;  that  helps  us  some  way  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  mystery.  With  many  a  hard 
sinner  the  only  hold  that  God  has  upon  him 
is  his  child.  .  .  .  God  wouid  make  man  His 
fellow-helper  in  the  work  of  education  ;  He 
first  made  man  His  fellow-sufferer  as  a  father 
in  the  experience  of  the  sins  and  sorrow-  : 
his  child. 

This  reflex  action  of  education  on  the  par- 
ent is  not  the  least  momentous  feature  of  it. 
God  seeks  to  educate  us  by  trusting  us — by 
calling  us  to  high  duties,  by  laving  on  us 
grave  responsibilities.  .... 

It  is  very  wonderful  on  the  part  of  God 
that  He  should  put  such  trust  in  man.  Is 
there  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  man 
should  accept  such  trust  from  God  ?  1  mean 
the  man  who  understands  all  that  it  involves, 
and  sees  plainly  its  possible  issues.  There  is 
something  very  terrible  in  the  mission  of  a 
prophet  or  an  apostle,  who  knows  that  bin 
word  must  be  "a  savour  of  life  unto  Hu\  or  of 
death  unto  death."  It  is  a  mission  which  in  a 
measure  the  parent  shares.  "  Who  u  tvffieieni 
for  these  things"  the  training  of  these  y  ung 
immortals?  *  Who  dares  to  put  a  hasty  hand 
to  such  a  sacred  ark  of  God  as  this'.'  Nay, 
who  could  rest  in  the  prospec  t  of  training 
children  after  his  own  image,  to  he  only  ai 
wise,  as  true,  as  noble,  a-  pure,  as  good 
himself?  Is  it  that  we  may  reproduce  our 
mental  and  moral  image  in  our  chudren  thai 
God  entrusts  them  to  us,  thai  we  may  help 
to  fill  His  universe  with  such  fractured  and 
distorted  images  of  our  Maker,  a*,  all*  1  Wt 
wear?  This  opens  to  us  the  real  question, 
and  sets  us  on  the  threshold  of  the  true  woik 
of  education,  the  first  work,  the  fun  daman  tal 

work.    This,  well  done,  makes  all  othi  r  rh 
mentaof  a  complete  education  wholly  iubor« 

dinate;   ami  this  undone,   make*   tht  MOSl 

I  splendid  genius  but  a  baleful  prodigy,  and 
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the  widest  knowledge  but  a  dreary  and  pesti- 
lential waste. 

I  have  said  that  of  all  that  is  rvithout  a 
child  there  is  no  influence  comparable  with 
the  human.  The  parent's  power,  looking  on 
it  from  without,  seems  to  be  well-nigh  abso- 
lute, either  to  nurture  and  develop,  or  to 
corrupt  and  destroy.  The  issue  seems  to  be 
in  our  hands,  and  who  dares  bear  the  bur- 
den ?  Who  dares  undertake  the  main  charge 
of  the  nurture  of  children  with  such  a  nature 
within  them,  with  a  world  of  such  fearful 
temptation  around  them  ?  Well  may  a  godly 
parent  tremble  at  the  prospect ;  as  Moses 
trembled,  as  Isaiah  trembled,  as  Paul  trem- 
bled, before  the  threshold  of  a  mission,  which 
bore  in  its  bosom  such  issues  for  man  through 
time  and  through  eternity. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  the  vital  ques- 
tion, is  the  main  charge  after  all  with  man  ? 
Is  the  nearest,  the  most  intimate,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  influences  which  from  the 
first  are  at  work  upon  the  child,  the  influence 
of  the  parent?  Outwardly  it  is  palpably  so. 
But  is  there  no  inward  influence  which  can 
claim  the  supremacy,  no  unseen  guide  and 
teacher  who  can  take  the  crushing  weight  of 
the  burden  out  of  our  hands  ?  This  is  the 
question  of  questions  in  the  matter  of  Chris- 
tian education,  and  on  the  answer  to  it  the 
very  possibility  of  any  education  in  a  high 
sense  depends.  Is  there  a  light  that,  "  com- 
ing into  the  world,  lighteth  every  man," 
every  child  ?  Is  there  a  light  in  that  young 
infant,  shining  in  the  first  dawnings  of  con- 
sciousness, and  striving  against  the  darkness? 
If  you  answer  me,  "There  was  once  such  a 
light  in  man,  but  the  light  was  lost  in  the 
hour  of  the  transgression,  and  we  can  only 
bring  the  young  child  to  Christ,  if  perchance 
He  may  rekindle  it,"  then,  alas !  for  you,  and 
if  all  depends  on  your  bringing,  alas  !  for  the 
voung  child.  This  surely  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  all  Christian  education — the  child 
is  Christ's  child.  You  have  not  to  bring  it 
into,  but  to  bring  it  vp  in  "the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  You  have  to  un- 
fold to  it  the  meaning  and  virtue  of  a  rela- 
tion that  is,  not  to  prepare  it  to  enter  into  a 
relation  which  may  be,  or  may  not. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


We  sometimes  receive  from  our  subscribers 
words  of  encouragement  like  the  following. 
Such  appreciation  of  our  labors  is  both  cor- 
dial and  strengthening: 

EXTRACTS  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  STJBSCRIRER. 

I  have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  a  period 
of  eight  years,  when  my  lot  was  cast  in  an 
isolated  situation,  away  from  the  pleasant  in- 
fluences of  social  and  religious  society  of 


other  days,  and  realizing  a  want  of  that  sy 
pathy  and  congeniality  of  feeling  that  is  cj 
culated  to  strengthen  and  build  us  up  in  un 
of  spirit,  that  the  pages  of  the  Frieni 
Intelligencer  were  as  a  cordial  to  i 
famished  soul. 

With  great  propriety  I  can  further  testi 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  an  i 
portant  subject  had  arrested  my  attention,}) 
being  in  doubt,  as  unable  to  digest  it  to  m 
satisfaction,  I  have  marveled  to  find  in  t 
very  next  issue  material  so  befitting  the  stai 
of  my  mind  as  to  afford  conclusive  eviden 
that  in  the  human  mind  there  exists  a  prii 
ciple,  or  element,  that  is  capable  of  beii; 
touched  and  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit 
the  living  God,  who  knoweth  our  very  wanu 
and  thereby  administers  to  our  necessities. 

To  those  who  are  giving  their  time  ail 
employing  their  talents  for  the  laudable  pu 
pose  of  disseminating  Gospel  truths  and  tl 
principles  we  profess  through  the  columns  i 
the  Intelligencer,  I  would  hand  forth  tH 
language  of  encouragement,  "Weary  not  i 
well  doing,"  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  an 
your  labors  blessed. 

When  I  look  around  over  the  broad  e: 
pause  of  this  great  Western  region,  and  sc< 
here  and  there  an  isolated  family,  my  feeling 
are  enlisted  in  that  nearness  of  sympath 
and  love  that  would  gather  all  into  the  or 
fold.     

EXTRACTS. 

We  must  not  keep  away  from  Christ  on  m 
count  of  our  stumblings  and  manifold  faults 
this  would  cast  us  under  the  law  again,  an 
bind  us  under  condemnation  ;  but  we  shoul. 
humble  ourselves  directly  before  God,  an 
seek  earnestly  for  pardon. 

The  longer  we  delay  this,  the  worse  oui 
case  will  grow ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  thi 
sooner  we  shall  have  forgiveness.  The  Lor 
not  imputing  those  sins  to  us  which  are  sin 
cerely  repented  of,  our  soul  returns  to  its  res 
again.  And  instead  of  falling  into  carnal  se 
curity  (as  some  may  think,)  we  shall  thu 
strengthen  our  faith  and  become  more  watch 
ful.  Hasten,  therefore,  and  come  as  soon  an< 
as  well  as  thou  canst. 

He  will  receive  thee,  though  thou  advanc* 
toward  Him  slowly  and  with  trembling,  j 
is  a  great  act  of  faith  to  go  to  Christ  and  con 
fess  sin  as  soon  as  committed,  and  plead  wit! 
Him  for  the  pardon  of  it.  Satan  always  sua 
gests  delay,  and  we  too  often  listen  to  him,  as 
if  allowing  guilt  to  rankle  in  the  conscience 
could  do  any  good.  As  soon  as  sin  is  d^ 
tected,  carry  it  at  once  to  the  Father. 

2$C  5)<  j|C  S}C  3j< 

If  thou  rebukest  others,  and  wouldst  hava 
them  be  like  thee,  thou  ou^htest  to  examiia 
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thyself  first,  whether  thy  rebukes  flow  from  a 
blind  party  zeal,  impatience,  self-will,  or  from 
a  true  principle  of  love  ;  and  whether  thou 
art  also  much  in  prayer  for  them,  both  before 
and  after. 

He  who  lays  the  long-sufferings  of  the 
Son  of  God  truly  to  heart,  and  considers  how 
gently  that  heavenly  Benefactor  has  treated 
him,  and  still  treats  him,  like  the  weakest 
child,  must  needs  be  moderate  towards  all 
men.  May  the  Lord  give  us  all  the  right 
spirit  of  meekness,  to  show  all  lenity  to  our 
fellow  Christians. 

My  soul,  when  about  to  reprove  others,  look 
into  thy  own  heart,  look  back  to  thy  own  life, 
and  look  up  to  God  for  special  grace;  then 
thy  reproofs  will  be  as  excellent  oil,  which 
will  not  break  the  head,  though  it  may  break 
the  heart.  Remember,  it  is  one  sinner  re- 
proving another  ;  a  sinner  kept  by  unmerited 
grace,  reproving  one,  perhaps,  left  for  a  little 
while  to  himself. 

"  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it 
is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all." 
1  Cor.  xii.  6. 

Some  believers  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  trials,  even  unto 
death ;  others  for  liveliness  and  activity  in 
duty  ;  others  for  wisdom  and  prudence;  others 
for  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the  truth  ;  others 
for  spiritual  knowledge;  others  for  meekness 
and  patience  ;  others  for  outward  usefulness  ; 
and  some  for  an  inward  and  spiritual  life  of 
communion  with  God.  But  all  these  are  the 
various  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
dividing  severally  to  every  man  as  He  willeth, 
and  are  given  to  profit  withal,  according  to 

I  the  place  alotted  to  each  in  the  church  or  in 
the  world.    Fellow  Christians,  let  us  hence 

1  learn  a  lesson  of  forbearance  to  our  brethren. 
It  is  not  right  to  judge  another  by  our  own 
pattern.  Art  thou  a  warm  and  active  Chris- 
tian ?  Condemn  not  him  whose  mind  may  be 
more  placid  and  contemplative  than  thine. 

IHe  who  creeps  in  humble  silence,  may  in  a 
moment  be  raised  higher  than  thou  art.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Let  us  then  no  longer  envy  one  another,  or 
indulge  a  rash  and  sensorious  spirit;  but 
rather  covet  earnestly  the  best  gtifts,  such  as 
meekness  and  love  ;  and  by  the  help  of  divine 
-grace,  faithfully  improve  the  talent  committed 
to  our  trust,  that  each  of  us  may  receive  thai 
rheart-roviving  address,  "  Well  done,  good 
tand  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."  The  commendation  of  our  Lord 
at  the  end  will  more  than  make  up  for  all 
our  efforts  by  the  way. 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  thai  ye  arc 

my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  another." 
John  xiii.  35.    ^Forbearing  one  another 
■l in  love.    Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity 


of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let 
all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger  and  clamor 
and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice.  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  an- 
other, tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
you."    Eph.  iv. 

Humble  Christians  never  affect  singularity, 
nor  setup  extraordinary  claims.  They  rather 
study  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  strive  not  about 
words  or  places  of  distinction,  lest  the  general 
harmony  subsisting  among  them,  and  the  edi- 
fication of  souls,  should  be  hindered.  Who- 
ever judges  and  blames  everything,  and  ran 
never  argue  or  join  in  devotion  with  other  ex- 
perienced Christians,  is  puffed  up.  with  self- 
conceit,  and  is  in  the  way  to  make  a  danger- 
ous shipwreck,  for  "  pride  comes  before  a  fall.'' 
Believer,  cultivate  humility.  Take  thy  place 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  learn  of  Him.  He 
sets  thee  an  example  of  love,  patience,  for- 
bearance, long-suffering,  and  readiness  to  for- 
give. If  you  know  these  things,  happy  are 
you  if  you  do  them.  Practical  conformity  to 
the  life  of  Christ,  is  the  best  proof  that  we 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Disquiet  of  mind, 
and  spiritual  slothfulness,  often  proceed  from 
self-righteousness,  and  not  looking  to  Christ 
for  everything,  but  trusting  secretly  to  some- 
thing in  ourselves.  Reader,  of  all  dangers  in 
profession,  beware  of  a  customary,  traditional 
or  doctrinal  owning  of  Gospel  truths  without 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  reality 
and  efficacy  of  them.  BoQAXBKY. 

ROBERT  FURNAS. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Wayne  township, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  the  L6tfa  of  >.  coud 
month,  I860,  Robert  Furnas,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  the  above  was  horn  on  the 
hanks  of  Bush  river,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
27th  of  Sixth  month,  1772.  and  was  married 
to  Hannah  Wilson  on  the  11th  of  Sixth 
month,  L796,  with  whom  he  lived  sixty-seven 
years  and  live  days. 

Being  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slav.rv, 
soon  after  his  marriage  he  determined  t«>  emi- 
grate to  a  place  that  was  tree  from  that  evil. 
Accordingly,  with  that  ol»j<  QJ  in  view,  he  CUM 
on  a  prospecting  tour  to  this  Mate  in  the  year 
1802,  making  the  round  trip  on  horseback,  a 
great  portion  of  the  distance  being  through 
the  unbroken  forest.  After  examining  sev- 
eral localities,  he  select,  d  tie'  tract  oi  land 

which  became  his  home  for  life,  and  to  whii  h 

he  removed  with  his  family  the   next  year. 

(1803,)  and  commenced  opening  a  fkra  It 
the  then  unbroken  wildernc**,  subject  to.  the 
trials  and  privations  of  the  "  lhoncei -'„  lit, 
of  that  day,  often  being  compelled  to  Mih>ist 
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for  days  together  on  hominy  and  venison, 
being  unable  to  get  his  grain  manufactured 
into  flour  or  meal,  the  nearest  mill  being 
thirty  miles  distant  through  the  forest,  the 
roads  to  which  were  mere  paths  that  could 
only  be^  traveled  on  horseback ;  and  there 
was  but  little  certainty  of  getting  one's  grain 
ground  for  several  days  when  taken  to  mill. 
For  want  of  a  nearer  market,  he,  in  1812, 
drove  a  large  lot  of  hogs  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land— no  small  undertaking.  But  he  lived 
to  see  the  forest  give  place  to  pleasant  fields 
and  thriving  towns,  with  soil  and  enterprise 
second  to  no  section  in  the  State  for  agri- 
culture, and  furnished  with  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  present  day  which  are  calculated 
to  render  life  pleasant.  Instead  of  the  ox- 
team  tugging  the  sled  through  the  mud  as  of 
yore,  he  lived  to  see  the  locomotive  rushing 
by  his  door  with  immense  trains,  and  at  a 
speed  unthought  of  in  those  days;  and  in- 
stead of  the  newsboy  with  his  pack-horse  and 
bundle  of  letters,  going  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, the  telegraph  conveying  news  thousands 
of  miles  quick  as  thought.    What  a  change! 

He  was  a  true  Christian  and  philanthro- 
pist in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  During  a 
long  period  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  civilize  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  He  was  also  a  firm  friend  of  the 
African  race.  His  heart  was  alive  and  his 
purse  open  to  all  benevolent  purposes.  All 
were  welcome  to  his  hospitalities,  rich  and 
poor  alike — even  the  most  miserable  beggar 
never  left  his  door  unfed.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind  and  superior  judgment,  univer- 
sally beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  him  ;  was  often 
applied  to  for  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty; 
also,  for  drawing  instruments  of  writing,  viz. : 
wills,  deeds,  etc.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  he  saw  married  and 
comfortably  settled  in  life.  His  beloved  com- 
panion— with  whom  he  lived  for  nearly  three 
score  years  and  ten — was  constantly  at  his 
side,  and  ministered  to  his  many  wants  for 
weeks  previous  to  his  final  departure.  He 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  a  regular  attender  at  their 
meetings  held  at  Caesar's  Creek,  (which  he 
helped  to  establish,)  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  in  going  and  returning  from  which 
he  probably  travelled  farther  than  the  dis- 
tance around  the  globe.  It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  a  man  witnesses  such  changes  in  the  sci- 
entific and  political  world  as  he  did.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one  that  was  gathered, 
even  as  a  shock  of  corn  that  is  fully  ripe. 

D.  F. 


Love  is  the  vital  air  of  the  soul. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


This  bright  and  beautiful  morning  I  wanlj 
to  tell  thee  how  I  have  been  faring  since  my 
pleasant  visit  to  your  city,  where  I  was  en 
couraged  and  comforted.  My  choice  would! 
have  been  to  have  attended  your  Quarterly* 
Meeting.  I  trust  Friends  had  a  good  time 
together,  with  the  door  shut  and  the  Master's* 
presence  felt  to  be  in  the  midst. 

Many  of  our  worthies  are  being  removed,! 
and  the  inquiry  with  me  often  is,  who  will 
come  forth  to  fill  their  vacant  places?  The 
Society  of  Friends  in  many  places  has  been 
much  stripped  of  such,  and  the  prospect  of  a: 
succession  of  standard-bearers  is  not  so  enn 
couraging  as  those  who  desire  the  prosperity 
of  Zion  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders 
could  wish;  and  the  query  will  arise,  why  is 
it  so  ? 

"  How  often  wTould  I  have  gathered  you, 
but  ye  would  not,"  must  be  the  cause.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  let  Hope  still  be  the  anchor 
of  the  soul.  There  are  among  us  plants  of 
the  Heavenly  Father's  right-hand  planting. 
I  earnestly  desire  these  may  so  deepen  in  the 
root,  that  in  due  time  there  may  be  branches 
laden  with  fruit  luscious  to  the  taste. 


My  love  of  social  communion  is  great,  and 
when  in  company  I  am  easily  excited  to  take 
an  interest  in  conversation,  so  that  I  am  often 
afraid  I  shall  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
honest  inquirers,  those  who  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  religion,  who  know  but  little  of  its 
operations,  and  who  expect  it  to  heal  all 
maladies  as  instantaneously  as  if  a  miracle 
had  been  performed  before  their  eyes.  There 
are  too  many  who  hardly  realize  a  necessity 
of  progression  in  the  work.  So  ignorant  was 
I  at  the  beginning,  that  I  thought  that  but 
to  dedicate  myself  was  to  ensure  me  all  that 
I  had  ever  heard  proclaimed  as  the  portion 
of  those  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
heavenly  treasures.  I  then  understood  only 
in  a  limited  sense  that  continual  dedication 
requires  continual  prayer.  Alas!  where  are 
they  who  pray  thus?  I  would  that  I  could 
learn  that  lesson.  I  do  earnestly  desire  that 
thou  mayst  obey  when  called  upon.  Silence 
all  reasonings,  my  dear  friend.  Look  singly 
to  thy  Guide  and  fear  not  consequences.  Do 
not  dwell  on  thy  own  weaknesses,  for  when 
Omnipotence  calls,  should  He  not  find  thee 
willing  to  yield? 

While  in  mutability,  I  do  not  expect,  nor 
do  I  desire,  to  be  wholly  free  from  difficulties 
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and  trials.  These  are  not  only  the  lot,  but 
the  seeming  necessity  for  every  one  who  makes 
advance  in  the  Christian  pathway.  Spiritual 
progress  and  refinement  being  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  suffering  experienced,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  human  suffering  is  the  great 
power  by  which  Truth  and  Justice  are  moved 
forward. 

The  poet  used  a  beautiful  figure  when  he 
said,  "Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light  we 
never  saw  by  day."  From  higher  authority 
the  same  idea  is  drawn — '•  I  have  refined  thee, 
but  not  with  silver  ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction."  All  I  crave  for  myself 
in  this  respect  is  not  relief  from  trial  or  suf- 
fering, but  to  be  able  to  bear  in  the  everlast- 
ing patience  whatever  is  meted  out  to  me; 
to  be  blessed  with  that  abiding  "  Charity 
which  suffereth  all  things  and  is  kind  ;  seeketh 
not  her  own  ;  is  not  easily  provoked  ;  thinketh 
no  evil  ;  beareth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things." 

It  is  the  wise  condition  of  our  existence 
here  that  if  we  err  we  must  suffer.  Oh  !  for 
increased  humility  and  patience,  and  reliance 
on  that  Arm  of  power  which  only  can  sup- 
port. 

 ... 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  11,  1869 


Quarterly  Meetings — A  friend  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  has 
furnished  a  brief  notice  of  that  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  the  2 2d  of  last  month,  and  was 
an  interesting  occasion.  Public  testimonies 
were  borne  to  the  value  of  a  life  influenced  by 
Divine  Love,  under  which  true  spiritual  wor- 
ship can  be  performed  irrespective  of  forms 
or  creeds,  our  Heavenly  Father  regarding 
the  motive  and  intents  of  the  heart  rather 
than  external  ceremonies. 
I  The  meeting  for  discipline,  our  friend  says, 
"  was  conducted  quietly  and  almost  silently, 
except  the  business  that  came  directly  before 
it;  but  not  from  a  feeling  of  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  And  while  there 
mould  be  care  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor 
without  feeling  upon  subjects  claiming  at- 
tention, yet  may  there  not  be  loss  of  strength 
;  >y  withholding  more  than  is  mete,  and  thus 
liuch  meetings  be  rendered  lifeless  and  unin- 
teresting? Although  some  Friends  came 
1  hrough  much  exposure,  and  at  some  peril, 
KJcasioned  by  the  heavy  rain  at  the  time,  they 
1  io  doubt  had  their  reward,  and  felt-  the  time 


was  not  lost  to  themselves  or  those  with  whom 
they  mingled.  Encouragement  was  given  to 
make  some  sacrifices  to  attend  meetings  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad." 

Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult.  at  Middletown,  Penna.  AVe  have 
received  the  following  report  from  a  "  mem- 
ber." 

"  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the 
meeting  appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
Several  interesting  and  instructive  communi- 
cations were  delivered.  After  the  partition 
was  closed,  the  business  usual  at  this  time  was 
conducted  in  great  harmony.  Near  the  close 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  introduced, 
the  object  being  to  procure  means  to  assist  in 
supplying  the  pressing  wants  of  this  much 
abused  and  interesting  portion  of  the  human 
family.  The  matter  was  finally  left  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  Boon  to 
be  held,  and  it  will,  without  doubt,  receive 
suitable  attention." 

A  friend  describing  Prarie  Grove  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  Wapsinonac,  Iowa,  n marks, 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  body  of  Friends  from 
various  sections  of  the  country,  representing 
nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meetings.  N  with- 
standing the  difficulty  of  travelling!  i  □  ac- 
count of  the  recent  heavy  rains,  the  meeting 
held  in  the  Ninth  month  was  larger  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  A  number  of  friends 
were  present  from  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Love 
and  unity  prevailed,  and  "an  impressive 
ministry  flowed  to  the  edification  of  the 
hearers."  Two  meetings  had  been  established. 
The  reports  from  the  Monthly  Meeting!  rep- 
resent their  members  as  closely  banded  in 
Christian  fellowship.  Near  the  close  .  f  the 
meeting  the  shutters  were  opened,  and  a  me- 
morial was  read  which  produced  a  feeling  of 
deep  solemnity,  under  whieh  Friends  sepa- 
rated. 

For  the  information  ol  such  as  whh  to  s»  nd 
documents,  we  are  requested  t<»  publish  the 
names  of  ( Wrespondonts. 

Joseph  A.  Dugdalc  for  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Ml.  Pleasant.  Iowa.  Caleb  Kusscll, 
Prarie  (trove  Monthly  Meeting,  WittOJML 
.Jesse  Holmes,  Wapsinonac  Monthly  M«  -  ting, 

West  LiSertv.  I .  »t  Holmes,  Marietta  Mo. 
Meeting,  Marietta,  Iowa. 
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Correspondents  need  not  be  disappointed  if 
their  anonymous  contributions  do  not  appear. 

MARRIED. 

PIGGOTT— HOLMES.— On  Fourth  day,  the  20th 
Of  Tenth  month,  1869,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
bother,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  William  Piggott,  of 
Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  to  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Elijah  Holmes. 


DIED. 

AMBLER. — At  the  residence  of  his  brother  Joseph 
M.  E.  Ambler,  in  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  of  consumption, 
Edward  H.  Ambler,  aged  35  years  ;  a  membe-  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

BALLARD. — On  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  1869, 
Annie,  only  daughter  of  Achilles  and  Penninah 
Ballard,  aged  23  years.  Among  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  this  dear  young  Friend  were  an  unusual 
self-abnegation  and  desire  to  care  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  others,  and  an  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission to  whatever  lot  bef'el  her.  Her  sufferings 
were  quietly  borne,  both  during  a  period  of  years, 
and  while  confined  to  her  bed  during  her  last  ill- 
ness. 

CROASD ALE. — On  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1869,  in  Moreland  Township,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa., 
J.  Milton  Croasdale,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

COATES,— On  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1869,  at 
the  residence  of  her  parents  in  Lower  Oxford  Town- 
ship, Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  after  a  protracted  illness 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion, Lydia  Coates,  a  member  of  Eastland  Meeting. 

COONLEY. — At  her' residence  in  Brant,  on  the 
17th  of  Tenth  month,  1869,  of  heart  disease,  Mary 
Coonly,  in  her  79th  year.  This  dear  Friend  gave 
evidence  of  having  her  work  done,  and  with  patience 
and  true  peace  of  mind  waited  the  summons  to  free 
her  from  earth.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  Friends' 
Meeting-house  in  North  Collins. 

PALMER.— On  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1869, 
Reuben  Palmer,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ;  for 
more  than  fifty  years  a  member  and  minister  of 
East  Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Twelfth  mo.  19th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

20th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2$  P.M. 

Correction. 

A  different  arrangement  of  the  Circular  Meetings 
within  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting  having  been 
made,  Friends  are  desired  to  make  the  following 
changes  in  the  Almanac  for  1870. 
Macedon,  1st  mo.  2,  at  11  A.M. 
Farmington,  1st  mo.  23,  11  A.M. 
Rochester,  2d  mo.  6,  11  A.M.,  6th  mo.  19,  3  P.M. 
East  Hamburgh,  2d  mo.  20,  11  A.M. 
Junius,  3d  mo.  6,  11  A.M.,  9th  mo.  4,  3  P.M. 
Mendon,  3d  mo.  20,  11  A.M. 

Wheatland,  4th  mo.  3,  11  A.M.,  6th  mo.  5,  and 

10th  mo.  2,  3  P.M. 
S.  Farmington.  4th  mo.  24,  and  8th  mo.  7,  3  P.M. 
Boston,  5th  mo.  8,  3  P.M. 
Galen,  5th  mo.  22,  9th  mo.  18,  3  P.M. 
Buffalo,  7th  mo.  3,  3  P.M. 
Collins,  7th  mo.  10,  3  P.M. 
Orangeville,  8th  mo.  21st,  3  P.M. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting  will  meet  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  T  velfth  mouth  17th,  at  4  o'clock.  Full 
attendance  of  the  Committee  desirable. 

Wji.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Friends'  Associction  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  oil 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening,! 
Twelfth  mo.  15th,  at  7£  o'clock.  The  suffering  now! 
existing  among  many  of  this  class  of  our  citizens! 
should  prompt  Friends  to  a  renewed  interest  inl 
their  welfare. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ni  , 
.       r,  '  v  Clerks. 

Anne  Cooper,  ) 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  at  Race  Street  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Twelfth  month  17th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

The  Representative  Committee  or  meeting  forr 
sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  meet 
on  Sixth-day  morning,  Twelfth  month  17th,  at  10 
o'clock. 


For  FrieucU'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  l-G.  Frost's  New  Exposition  of 
the  Leading  Facts  of  Geology."  Selected 
by  the  Author. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  COAL  AND  PETROLEUM. 

Coal,  by  almost  unanimous  consent,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  but  aftenj 
years  of  investigation  I  have  not  discovered 
any  facts  which  substantially  countenances 
this  theory.    The  opinion,  however,  has  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
has  been  so  uniformly  and  earnestly  incul- 
cated by  geologists  during  more  than  half  ai 
century,  that  much  time  will  likely  elapse ' 
before  it  will  be  entirely  superseded  by  a  more 
substantial  and  rational  hypothesis. 

The  popular  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  , 
and  which  has  geneially  been  acquiesced  in  i 
by  geologists,  is,  that  at  a  very  remote  period, 
during  what  is  termed  the  carboniferous  era, 
the  atmosphere  was  so  surcharged  with  car-  • 
bonic  acid  gas  as  to  be  unfitted  for  respira- 
tion ;  and  that  its  exuberant  aboundings  so  i 
stimulated  the  growth  of  plants  and  trees, 
that  vegetable  life  flourished  to  an  extent 
which  has  never  since  been  equaled. 

That  in  the  course  of  ages  vegetable  matter 
had  so  accumulated  upon  the  earth  that  large 
deposits  of  it  had,  by  processes  obscurely  de- 
fined, been  wafted  to  certain  localities,  and 
by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature  had  been 
covered  with  earthy  matter  transported  from 
other  regions,  and  while  thus  embedded  these 
vegetable  collections  were,  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  pressure,  time,  and  other  causes,  con- 
verted into  coal. 

But  an  investigation  of  these  hypotheses,  I 
trust,  will  show  that  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  could  not  then  have 
existed,  and  that  a  rich  carbonaceous  vegeta- 
tion did  not  then  abound  ;  and  as  to  the  sup- 
posed wafting  of  trees  and  other  vegetable 
productions  from  one  region  to  another,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  form  the  vast  coal 
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fields  now  known  to  exist,  and  the  conversion 
of  these  vegetable  deposits  into  coal  by  heat 
and  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  earthy 
matter,  transported  from  other  unknown  lo- 
calities and  deposited  upon  these  masses  of 
wood,  they  imply  a  series  of  unsupported 
assumptions  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  substantial  theory,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  following  remarks: 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  exuberance  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  during  the  era  stated,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  presence  of  this  gas 
being  incompatible  with  animal  life,  and  fos- 
silized animal  remains  having  been  discov- 
ered in  stratifications  which  were  formed  an- 
tecedent to  and  also  cotemporaneous  with  the 
carboniferous  era,  is  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  supposed  prevalency  of  this  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  during  that  era. 

Moreover,  experimental  vegetable  chemis- 
try shows  that  air  imbued  with  an  increased 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  does  not 
thereby  acquire  any  additional  fertilizing 
property  ;  but  that  an  extra  infusion  operates 
injuriously  upon  vegetable  organisms  ;  and 
therefore,  if  that  poisonous  gas  did  preter- 
naturally  abound,  it  would  have  impeded 

.  rather  than  promoted  the  vigor  of  the  floral 

'  creation. 

In  regard  to  trees,  &c,  being  wafted  from 
I  one  locality  to  another  by  currents  set  in 
;  motion  and  directed  by  unknown  agencies, 
and  the  supervention  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  similar  and  dissimilar  materials,  trans- 
ported from  other  localities  by  unknown  and 
even  unconjectured  phenomena,  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  in  the  present  matter-of-fact  day, 
these  assumptions  and  suppositions  would 
need  but  little  argument  to  evince  their  un- 
reliability; especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  coal-beds  are  of  so  great  a  thick- 
ness as  to  have  required  a  deposit  of  timber 
and  other  vegetable  matter  to  the  height  of 
hundreds  or  a  thousand  feet. 

Professor  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  himself  a 
believer  in  the  vegetable  theory,  in  his  elab- 
orate and  justly  celebrated  treatise  upon  ge- 
ology, estimates  that  twelve  feet  of  solid  tim- 
ber would  have  been  required  to  form  one 
foot  of  coal;  and  as  vegetable  materials 
thrown  together  by  natural  causes  (tin;  drift 
material  for  instance  in  the  Mississippi), 
would,  by  its  transverse  and  irregular  depo- 
sition, occupy  three  to  five  times  the  vertical 
space  more  than  if  compactly  disposed,  il 
follows  that  there  would  be  needed  collections 
of  wood  and  other  vegetable  Bubstances  to  the 
I  height  of  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet, 
tto  form  many  of  the  coal-beds  now  known  to 
i  exis'. 

This  conclusion  is  the  resull  of  An  analyti- 
cal and  truly  logical  argumentation  of  the 


case;  and  however  incredible  the  supposition 
that  deposits  of  drift  wood  and  other  forms 
of  vegetable  matter,  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  height,  once  overspread  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  our  North 
American  continent,  still  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  according  our  belief  in  this  in- 
credible suggestion,  or  we  must  reject  the 
theory  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal. 

Those  who  advocate  or  acquiesce  in  the 
vegetable  theory — and  they  comprise  nearly 
all  geologists,  both  American  and  foreign — 
do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  ex  plan: 
what  causes  so  vast  quantities  of  timber  were 
wrenched  off,  or  torn  up  by  the  roots,  nor 
what  influence  steered  them  towards  their 
destined  haven,  nor  by  what  agency  masses 
of  sand  and  earth  were  transported  froni  otheT 
regions  and  spread  over  these  deposits  of 
wood;  and  more  especially  have  they  not 
explained  why  this  deluge  of  earth,  sand,  and 
other  materials  did  not  settle  down  into  and 
fill  up  the  crevices,  fissures,  and  apertures 
consequent  upon  the  irregular  laying  of  the 
timber  and  other  vegetable  substances,  which 
infiltration  of  earthy  matter  would  unavoida- 
bly have  made  the  supposed  coal- bed  a  min- 
gled mass  of  coal,  sand,  gravel,  earth,  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  drift  wood  collected  upon  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  some  of  its  tributary  branches, 
in  large  quantities,  has  been  cited  as  evidenc- 
ing the  manner  in  which  vegetable  matter 
has  been  converted  into  coal,  and  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  its  vegetable  origin  :  but  the 
futility  of  that,  argument  may  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  Wyoming  Territory,  are  coal  meas- 
ures which,  within  an  area  of  a  very  few,  or 
even  one  square  mile,  probably  contain  more 
carbonaceous  matter  than  all  the  drift  wood 
that  ever  floated  down  that  river. 

If  the  mighty  Mississippi  could  have  sup- 
plied only  so  small  a  proportion  <>t'  carbona- 
ceous matter,  then  from  what  vegetable  source 
could  have  been  derived  the  quantity  needed 
to  overspread  an  area  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  which,  from  its  loOW  \j 

laid  condition,  would  need  i»>  have  been  from 
fifty  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  thickneea,  in 
order  to  form  coal  beds  ten  to  fifty  R  1 1  deep 
— -a  condition  too  improbable  to  he  !><  lievtd. 
The  incongruity  of  the  vegetable  theory  is 

rendered  still  more  obvious  by  the  retle,  tion, 
that  the  floral  creation,  during  the  no  re  re- 
cent ecological  eras.  1ms  been  tour,  or  even 
ten  fold  more  rich  in  carbonaceous  matter 
than  the  carboniferous  era  wat,  yet  M  OMV 
version  into  mineral  coal  has  |>,  en  \\itne»t  d, 
except  to  an  extent  too  insignificant  to  be 
noticed. 

\To  l»>  o<m>( in\n-l 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

A  very  remarkable  letter  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  read  a  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  dated  July  8th,  1868,  from  near 
Lake  Bangweolo,  South  Central  Africa.  Dr. 
Livingstone  announces  that  he  now  feels 
satisfied  he  has  discovered  the  true  sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  that  the  springs  of  the  great 
river  have  hitherto  been  sought  lor  very  far 
too  much  to  the  northward.  He  asserts  that 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Nile  arise  between  ten 
and  twelve  degrees  south  latitude,  or  nearly 
in  the  position  which  Ptolemy  assigned  to 
them,  and  as  much  as  four  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Apart  from  this 
important  announcement,  the  letter  is  pictur- 
esque and  full  of  interest.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting point  is  a  scrap  which  is  added  as  a 
postscript,  and  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone,  re- 
marking that  there  is  "  always  something  new 
from  Africa,"  states  that  "  a  large  tribe  lives 
in  underground  houses  in  Rua.  Some  exca- 
vations are  said  to  be  thirty  miles  long,  and 
have  running  rills  in  them.  A  whole  district 
can  stand  a  siege  in  them.  The  writings 
therein,  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
people,  are  on  wings  of  animals,  and  not  let- 
ters." Dr.  Livingstone,  in  another  part  of 
his  letter,  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  has  in 
keeping  his  followers  and  attendants  from 
absconding,  and  adds  :  "  The  fact  is,  they  are 
all  tired  of  this  everlasting  tramping,  and  so 
verily  am  I.  Were  it  not  for  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  give  in  to  difficulties  without  doing 
my  utmost  to  overcome  them,  I  would  ab- 
scond too.  I  comfort  myself  by  the  hope  that 
by  making  the  country  and  people  better 
known  I  am  doing  good,  and  by  imparting  a 
little  knowledge  occasionally  I  may  be  work- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  an  all- 
embracing  Providence."  If  ever  any  worker 
had  a  right  to  claim  repose  and  to  feel  con- 
fident in  the  value  of  his  labors,  Dr.  Living- 
stone surely  has.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  will  really  settle  down  to  the 
leisure  he  has  earned. 


THE  FIRST  CABLE. 
BY  LYDIA  L.   A.  VERY. 

There  is  a  cable  stretched  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

The  waves  of  thought  it  deeply  underlies, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  still  as  summer's  even  : 

Where  deep  to  deep  with  solemn  voice  replies. 
Far,  far  beneath  the  surf  of  passion's  foam, 

Or  where  light  bubbles  dally  with  the  wind, 
Where  life's  bright  sands  have  found  a  quiet  home, 

And  bury  treasures  that  no  eye  can  find. 
Cable  of  Prayer  !  where  messages  do  pass 

More  subtle  than  th'  electric  fluid  sends, 
Where  words  gush  forth  unmeasured  and  un  bought, 

And  through  the  unknown  realm  we  reach  our 
friends  ! 


Cable  of  Prayer  !  stretched  ages  long  ago 

Beneath  the  tide  of  pagan  mystery, 
Beneath  the  waves  of  human  guilt  and  woe, 

Stretching  beyond  the  Future's  boundless  sea. 
Cable  of  Praver  !  whose  rivets  never  break, 

Fastened  secure  to  hearts  in  earth  and  heaven  ! 
The  solid  earth  with  mighty  shocks  may  quake 

Ere  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  thou  art  riven  ! 
Cable  of  Prayer  !  while  mortal  life  shall  last, 

Or  human  weakness  need  a  heavenly  friend, 
Still  shall  the  heart  'mid  sin  and  sorrows  cast, 

Comfort;  receive  and  supplications  send. 

—  Christian  Register . 


THANKSGIVING. 
The  withered  leaves  lie  dead  and  still, 

The  lone  boughs  sigh  above  their  graves, 
And  through  the  grove  and  o'er  the  hill 

The  tyrant,  winter,  hoarsely  raves. 
Beneath  the  ice-crust,  glassy  clear, 

The  gelid  currents  silent  flow, 
And  on  the  landscape,  wide  and  drear, 

Rests  the  soft  garniture  of  snow. 
And  as  no  resurrection  waits 

These  leaves  all  sepulchred  in  white, 
So  may  our  wrong  desires  and  hates 

Be  buried  in  oblivion's  night. 
Firm  as  the  crystal  fetters  bind 

The  tide  that  erst  in  freedom  rolled. 
May  our  impetuous  passions  find 

By  Virtue's  cords  their  flight  controlled. 
Our  stream  of  life  as  tranquil  glide, 

As  to  the  distant,  waiting  sea, 
The  gem  crowned  rill,  his  mountain  bride, 

Hastes  in  his  welcoming  arms  to  be. 
Oh,  human  hopes  and  human  fears, 

How  like  the  sea  your  ebb  and  flow  ! 
From  joy  to  agony  and  tears, 

How  swift  the  changing  currents  go  ! 
Lord  of  the  world  !  while  life  shall  last 

Give  us  the  knowledge  of  Thy  will, 
That  when  earth's  brief  career  is  past, 

We  may  enjoy  Thy  presence  still. 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 


THE  BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tree  bearing  glue 
and  towels  and  cloth  and  tinder  and  bread  ? 
There  is  just  such  a  wonder.  It  is  found  on 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  is  called  the  Bread- 
fruit tree — and  this  is  how  it  looks  : 

It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  or  as  high 
as  an  ordinary  three-story  dwelling  house  ; 
its  trunk  grows  to  be  nearly  one  foot  in  di- 
ameter or  thickness,  and  the  branches  come 
out  straight  from  the  tree,  like  dozens  of  out- 
stretched arms,  long  at  first,  but  getting 
shorter  and  shorter  as  they  near  the  top. 
These  are  furnished  with  beautiful  dark- 
green  leaves,  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  deeply 
gashed  at  the  edges  ;  while  half  hidden  among 
them  is  the  fruit,  growing  like  apples  on  short 
stems,  but  with  a  thick,  tough,  yellowr  rind. 

This  fruit  is  very  like  bread,  or,  as  some 
describe  it,  like  penny-rolls  ;  and  as  it  is  in 
season  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 
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natives  during  that  time  have  no  other  kind 
of  bread.  They  gather  it  while  it  is  green,  as 
soon  as  it  attains  its  full  size,  and  bake  it, 
just  as  it  is,  in  an  oven.  Scraping  off  its  outer 
blackened  crust,  they  come  to  the  loaf,  which 
has  no  hard  seed  nor  stone  inside,  but  is  very 
like  pure,  white  wheaten  bread.  The  only 
trouble  is,  they  must  eat  it  soon  after  the 
baking,  because  in  a  few  hours  it  grows  harsh 
and  choky  and  loses  its  pleasant  taste.  But 
just  think  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  able, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  to  gather 
one's  loaves  from  the  tree  all  ready  for  bak- 
ing! 

As  for  the  glue,  that  is  a  kind  of  sticky 
fluid  which  oozes  from  the  trunk,  and  is  found 
very  useful  for  many  purposes  ;  the  leaves 
make  excellent  towels  for  the  few  natives  who 
care  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces ;  and  from 
the  inner  bark  a  kind  of  course  cloth  is  made 
which  makes  capital  every  day  garments. 
Besides  this,  the  dried  blossoms  are  used  for 
tinder  in  lighting  fires,  and  the  wood  of  the 
tree  is  in  great  demand  for  building  huts  and 
boats  and  rough  bridges.  So  you  see  no  part 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree  grows  in  vain.  Per- 
haps this  could  be  said,  in  some  sense,  of 
every  kind  of  tree — though  really  there  are 
not  many  that  accomplish  as  much  as  this. — 
Del.  Co.  Republican. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Wednesday,  November  17th,  was  the  day 
on  which  the  festivities  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal  com- 
menced. Religious  services  opened  at  9 
A.  M.  The  solemn  blessing  of  the  Canal 
was  given  by  Pere  Baner,  the  Almoner  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  Pie  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  which  he  congratulated  the  world  on 
the  success  of  this  grand  enterprise,  and 
thanked  the  Khedive,  who,  he  said,  had  im- 
mortalized his  name  and  reign  by  his  co-ope- 
ration in  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of 
modern  time.  He  dwelt  in  terms  of  lively 
gratification  on  the  liberty  of  worship  which 
had  been  granted  to  Christians,  thanked  the 
Em  press  for  the  sympathy  she  had  shown, 
and  M.  Lesseps,  the  engineer,  for  the  exer- 
tions he  had  made  to  bring  the  work  to  com- 
pletion. He  also  returned  thanks  to  all  other 
illustrious  personages  who  had  honored  this 
occasion  with  their  presence.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Empress  Eugenie,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  Princes  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  and 
many  foreign  envoys  assisted  at  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  multitude  of  spectators  was  im- 
mense. The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested. 

The  Canal  is  a  little  over  one  hundred 
! miles  in  length.    It  starts  from  Tort  Said  on 
the    Mediterranean,    and    runs  southward 


through  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  shallow,  marshy 
body  of  water,  closely  resembling  our  own 
Dismal  Swamp,  to  the  intermediate  port  of 
Ismailia,  distant  from  Port  Said  seventy  five 
miles,  thence  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Timsah,  or  the  Lake  of  Crocodiles,  to  the 
deep  cuttings  at  Touss  »um  and  Seropeum, 
and  thence  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  into  the 
last  deep  cutting  at  Cheloup,  debouching 
about  twelve  miles  further  south  into  the  Red 
Sea  at  a  point  about  one  mile  southeast  of 
Suez.  About  sixty  miles  of  the  one  hundred 
run  through  the  beds  of  lakes,  em  ban  km 
being  required  upon  two  of  them,  bul 
upon  the  others.  The  average  width  of  the 
whole  canal  is  328  feet,  on  a  low  level,  and 
narrower  where  deep  cuttings  have  had.! 
made.  The  average  width  at  the  bottom  is 
from  200  to  246  feet,  and  the  average  depth 
26  feet. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  fleet,  with  visitors,  reached  Is- 
mailia from  Port  Said  in  SI  hour-,  being 
about  9  miles  an  hour.  The  banks  of  the 
canal  on  either  side  were  lined  by  thousands 
of  Europeans  and  Orientals.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  occasion  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Sultan  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
ceremonies.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will  send 
another  ultimatum  to  the  Vicer  >y  f  Egyj  •. 
ordering  him  to  accept  the  Turkish  proposals 
without  conditions,  or  to  consider  hn  . 
suspended  from  the  Vieeroyalty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  first 
the  English  have  looked  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  with  coldness,  and  prophe- 
cies have  from  time  to  time  been  made  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  would  see  the  folly  <»f  his  ef- 
forts; but  now  that  the  enterprise  has  been 
made  a  success,  apprehensions  have  been  in- 
dulged by  the  London  Shipping  Gaxette,and 
other  English  journals,  as  to  its  influenee  on 
British  commerce.  That  the  whole  traffic  of 
the  seas  throughout  the  world  will  he  modi- 
fied there  can  be  no  doubt.  K-vpt  will  bo 
transformed  into  an  important  commercial 
State;  the  voyage  from  the  English  Channel 
to  Calcutta,  now  lo.OOO  miles  in  length,  will 
be  reduced  to  8,000,  and  Ameriea.  along  with 
other  nations,  will  share  largely  in  all  the 
benefits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  sod  lifted  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal  took  place  at  Port  Said.  April  25, 
1S59.  The  total  cost  has  been  S  V>.000.000  in 
gold. —  Western  Christian  Advocate* 

The  following  despatches  DY  the  Atlantic 
Cable  have  been  received  : 

tiik  ran  oai m- 

IsM.wi.t a, November  I  s  -  Evening, — Them 

are  lbrtv  seven  lea  going  ihipt  DOW  at  thi* 
station,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  Ota  thou- 
sand tons  each.    The  largest  vessel  ef  iho 
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fleet  is  a  Russian  frigate,  which  draws  seven- 
teen feet  and  two  inches  of  water.  The  build- 
ings in  Ismailia  are  filled  with  guests  and 
other  visitors,  and  the  surrounding  plains  are 
covered  with  the  tents  of  the  native  tribes, 
who  are  assembled  here  in  immense  num- 
bers. 

Suez,  November  21,  via  Alexandria. — The 
Inauguration  Fleet,  consisting  of  forty-five 
steamers,  has  arrived  here.  None  were 
obliged  to  employ  pilots.  The  only  difficulty 
they  had  was  owing  to  their  numbers.  Some 
were  crowded  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal 
several  times,  but  they  got  off  without  trou- 
ble, the  sandy  bottom  neither  holding  nor 
hurting  them.  On  leaving  Ismailia,  several 
steamers  fouled  with  each  other,  but  no  seri- 
ous damage  was  done. 

The  water  in  the  canal  between  this  point 
and  Ismailia  is  full  twenty  feet  deep  at  the 
shallowest  spot,  and  in  several  parts  it  is  less 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  depth ;  but  at  all 
these  points  the  bottom  can  easily  be  deep- 
ened. Steamers  drawing  fifteen  feet  can 
navigate  the  canal  from  Port  Said  to  Suez 
with  ease  in  fifteen  hours.  The  water  does 
not  wash  away  the  banks  as  much  as  was 
apprehended. 

The  complete  success  of  the  great  work 
exceeds  all  expectations. 


WARMTH  FROM  THE  STARS. 

It  would  scarcely  be  thought  by  most  per- 
sons that  the  stars  supply  the  earth  with  any 
appreciable  amount  of  heat.  Even  on  the 
darkest  and  clearest  night,  when  the  whole 
heavens  seem  lit  up  by  a  multitude  of  spark- 
ling orbs,  the  idea  of  heat  is  not  suggested  by 
their  splendor.  It  will,  therefore,  seem  sur- 
prising to  many  that  men  of  science  should 
assign  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  terres- 
trial heat-supply  to  those  distant  twinkling 
lamps.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Professor 
Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  went  even  further, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere were  but  increased  some  13,000 
yards  in  height,  so  as  to  hav«  an  increased 
power  of  retaining  the  warmth  poured  upon 
it  from  outer  space,  we  might  do  without  the 
sun  altogether  so  far  as  our  heat  supply  is 
concerned.  As  a  glass-house  collects  the  sun's 
heat,  and  renders  it  available  during  the  time 
that  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  so  he  held 
that  the  additional  layer  of  air  would  serve  to 
garner  the  warmth  of  the  stars  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  all  our  requirements. 

But,  until  lately,  all  these  views,  however 
plausible  they  might  have  seemed,  had  not 
been  founded  upon  facts  actually  observed. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  these  days,  in  wmich 
discoveries  of  the  most  unexpected  kind  are 
daily  rewarding  the  labors  of  our  physicists, 


to  see  that  established  as  a  certainty  which 
before  was  founded  merely  upon  considera- 
tions of  probability.  Mr.  Huggins,  the  phy- 
sicist and  astronomer,  has  just  published  the 
results  of  a  series  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  heat  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  leading  brilliants  of  the  noc- 
turnal sky.  The  instrument  called  the  gal- 
vanometer, which  has  been  made  more  or  less 
familiar  to  many  of  us  by  fhe  researches  and 
lectures  of  Mr.  Tyndall,  was  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Huggins  in  these  investigations.  We 
need  not  consider  the  construction  of  this  in- 
strument, or  the  manner  in  which  heat  acts 
upon  it  through  the  agency  of  what  is  called 
the  thermo-electric  pile;  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known  is  the  fact  that  the  qualities  of 
the  instrument  as  a  measurer  of  delicate  heat 
effect*,  are  thoroughly  established,  so  that  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  significance  of  its 
indications.  The  instrument  was  fixed  to  Mr. 
Huggins'  large  refractor,  so  that  the  image  of 
a  star  formed  by  the  8-inch  object-glass  might 
fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  thermopile.  It 
will  give  some  token  of  the  care  required  in 
researches  of  the  sort  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
paratus had  to  be  left  attached  to  the  telescope 
for  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  until  the  needle 
whose  motions  mark  the  action  of  heat  had 
come  to  perfect  rest. 

When  the  time  came  for  making  an  obser- 
vation, the  shutters  of  the  dome  which  covers 
the  telescope  was  opened,  and  the  telescope 
was  turned  upon  a  part  of  the  sky  near  to 
some  bright  star,  but  not  exactly  upon  the 
star.  Then  the  needle  was  watched  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  change  of  position  had  pro- 
duced any  effect.  For  clearly  it  is  necessary, 
in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  see  that  no  cause  ex- 
cept the  one  to  be  examined  is  exercising  any 
influence.  If,  in  four  or  five  minutes,  no 
signs  of  change  were  shown,  the  telescope  was 
moved  over  the  small  distance  necessary  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  star  directly  on  the 
face  of  the  pole.  Almost  always  the  needle 
began  to  move  as  soon  as  the  image  of  the 
star  fell  upon  it.  The  telescope  was  then 
moved  slightly  away  again  from  the  star  ;  the 
needle  was  then  seen  to  return  to  its  place. 
In  this  way,  from  twelve  to  twenty  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  the  same  star  so  that 
no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  motion  of 
the  needle  being  really  due  to  the  star's  heat. 

In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  bright 
Arcturus  moved  the  needle  three  degrees  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  So  did  Regulus, 
the  leading  brilliant  of  Leo,  the  constellation 
at  present  adorned  by  the  splendor  of  ruddy 
Mars.  Pollux  gave  a  deflection  of  1?  de- 
grees ;  but  singularly  enough,  his  twin  brother 
Castor  produced  no  effect  at  all  upon  the 
needle.    The  splendid  Sirius  gave  a  deflection 
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of  only  two  degrees  :  but  as  this  star  is  always 
low  down,  and  so  shines  through  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  denser  atmospheric  strata, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  heat  should  not 
be  proportioned  to  its  brilliancy. 

These  inquiries  are  singularly  interesting, 
the  more  so  when  we  remember  that  the  full 
moon,  which  outshines  so  many  fold  the  stellar 
glories  of  the  heavens,  gives  us  either  no 
warmth  whatever,  or  so  little  that  no  experi- 
ments have  ever  certified  us  that  we  received 
any  from  her.  Mr.  Huggins  has  tried  the 
moon  with  his  powerful  galvanometer,  with 
results  which  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
receive  scarcely  a  trace  of  heat  from  the  pale- 
faced  orb. 


WAITING  FOR  OPPORTUNITIES. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  life, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  radical  sources  of 
evil,  to  wait  for  opportunities.    Many  per- 
sons, while  admitting  the  paucity  of  their 
lives,  and  regretting  that  they  contribute  so 
little  to  the  general  stock  of  happiness,  or  to 
their  own  improvement,  attribute  it  to  their 
lack  of  opportunity.    They  are  looking  for 
some  marked  event,  or  some  grand  opening, 
through  which  they  hope  to  develop  what 
may  be  in  them,  and  thus  make  potent  a 
character  which  now,  from  lack  of  motive,  is 
I  barren  and  unfruitful.    The  waste  of  life 
\  caused  by  such  mistaken  wai.ing  is  incalcula- 
:  ble  ;  for  the  real  materials  out  of  which  our 
characters  are  forming,  are  the  hourly  occur- 
rences of  everyday  life.  Every  claim  of  duty, 
the  employment  of  each  minute,  the  daily 
vexations  or  troubles  we  are  called  upon  to 
I  bear,  the  momentary  decisions  that  must  be 
made,  the  casual  interview,  the  contact  with 
I  i-  gin  or  sorrow  in  their  everyday  dress — all 
i 1  these,  and  many  others  as  small  and  as  con- 
«  I  stant,  are  the  real  opportunities  of  life.  These 
if  we  are  continually  embracing  or  neglecting, 
and  out  of  them  we  are  forming  a  character 
\  that  is  fast  consolidating  into  the  shape  wc 
give  it,  for  good  or  for  evil.    Those  who  are 
waiting  for  important  events,  grand  issues, 
and  marked  crises,  overlook  this  great  feci 
and  drift  aimlessly  along  the  current  that 
s  huus  to  them  so  placid  as  to  require  no 
,  effort,  but  which  is  bearing  down  with  lata  I 
swiftness  all  those  who  do  not  energetically 
breast  its  waves  and  resist  its  powers. 
The  best  proofs  of  a  noble  character  lie  nol 
jpso  much  in  the  manner  of  doing  great  things 
or  bearing  great  burdens,  as  in  the  way  ui 
■  [receiving  the  common  events  of  every  day 
life;  of  performing  its  duties,  #  bearing  iis 
|  :crosses,  and  resisting  its  temptations,  There 
'are  not  a  few  who  look  upon  the  groat  con- 
tests of  life  with  almost,  longing,  who  fancy 
that  they  could  suil'er  martyrdom  with  linn 


ness,  or  severe  affliction  with  calmness  ;  while 
they  yet  render  themselves  and  others 
wretched  by  their  discontent  over  trifles,  or 
selfishly  refuse  to  sacrifice  small  interests, 
while  longing  in  imagination  for  opportu- 
nities to  sacrifice  all.  The  truest  heroism  is 
that  which  is  unseen,  unknown.  Public 
martyrdom,  of  every  .shade,  has  a  certain 
eclat  and  popularity  connected  with  it,  that 
will  often  bear  men  up  to  endure  with  cou- 
rage its  trials ;  but  those  who  suffer  alone, 
without  sympathy  for  truth  or  principle; 
those  Avho,  unnoticed  by  men,  maintain 
their  post,  and  in  obscurity,  and  amid  dis- 
couragement, patiently  fulfil  their  trust, 
these  are  the  real  heroes  of  the  age,  and  the 
suffering  they  bear  is  the  truest  martyrdom. 

There  are  doubtless  in  the  lives  of  all  great 
crises,  large  opportunities,  marked  epochs. 
But  he  who  waits  for  them,  will  be  ill-pre- 
pared to  meet  them  when  they  come.  The 
strength  to  pass  through  them  nobly  and 
worthily,  must  have  accumulated  little  by 
little,  in  the  patient  and  resolute  struggle  of 
every  day  life.  He  who  fails  here,  will  sure- 
ly fail  in  greater  things.  If  we  neglect  our 
little  opportunities,  we  shall  lack  the  power 
to  embrace  the  larger  ones.  Chances  arc  ly- 
ing open  to  us  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
We  need  not  wait  for  them,  thev  are  waiting 
for  us  to  embrace  them.  If  we  watch  through 
a  single  day  we  shall  doubtless  discover  hun- 
dreds of  opportunities  of  both  doing  and  re- 
ceiving good,  that  we  have  perhapfl  hitherto 
passed  by  in  indifference;  and  by  diligent 
assiduity  in  seeking  for  and  embracing  t  beta, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  faroef 
storms  of  life  that  may  await  us,  or  t<>  take 
advantage  of  the  future  that  may  o|X  n  lor 
our  good. —  The  Lc<J<j<  r. 

1  T  E  M  s. 
Preacheks  and  Tobacco. — At  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Ohio  Methodist  Conference,  BUhop 
Janes  asked  the  candidates  for  fall  oonneotton  the 
usual  disciplinary  question*.  Md  then  inquired  if 
the  members  of  Couferenoe  wished  to  .i-k  ftOJ  it" 
ditional  questions.  A  resolution  was  oflfored  re* 
questing  ths  Bishop  to  ask  them  whetfear  thej  need 

tobacco  ;   whereupon  objection  was   made  on  the 

ground  that  the  Conference  had  no  right  to  hMlilett 
other  tests  of  membership  in  the  Conference  than 
those  laid  down  in  the  Discipline.  After  iltUWK 
sion,  the  Conference  propounded  the  .post  ion  to  the 
Bishop  as  to  whether  they  had  the  nuht  to  make 
the  use  of  tobacco  a  bar  to  sdmlssH  D  into  <» '!  con- 
nection. The  Bishop  answered  in  the  affirm  tire. 
He  was  of  opinion  thai  the  members  of  Ibe  OoelR 
ence  couhi  give  their  suffrages  to  .  n  Mate*  tor  a  '- 
mission,  or  withhold  tin  m,  on  sin  cmnnd*  or  for 
any  reasons  satisfactory  to  thetn*.  lvf*.  The  reso- 
lution to  ask  the  question  el  the  candidal-*  w*« 
then  voted  down.  The  ConforenOt  r.'f  >«.  \  |i  in- 
quire of  the  new  members  what  i«  not  required  of 
the  old  ones.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Ur]. 
ing  is  rapidly  growing  that  the  use  ot  the  "  we*t" 
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is  pernicious,  and  that  it  is  particularly  detrimental 
to  ^ministerial  chaiacter.  Holiness  becometh  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever. —  \V.  Christian  Advocate. 

France,  it  is  said,  has  arranged  with  some  of  the 
German  States  a  unique  system  of  exchanges.  Ger- 
man schools  having  students  training  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teachers,  will  be  allowed  to  send  them  to 
the  public  schools  of  France,  where  the  young  men 
can  obtain  a  thorough  training  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  French  schools  may  likewise  send  scho- 
lars to  Germany,  where  they  will  be  instructed  free 
of  charge. 

The  Consumptive's  Home,  at  Boston,  which  was 
established  on  September  28th,  1864,  by  Dr.  Cullis, 
is  au  institution  supported  upon  unusual  principles. 
There  is  no  fund,  endowment  or  known  pecuniary 
provisions  whatever  existing  for  the  support  of  the 
Home.  No  human  friend  has  ever  made  anv  prom- 
ise, or  implied,  to  sustain  the  institution,  which  is 
su-tained  by  voluntary  gifts  obtained  through 
prayer.  The  only  means  of  soliciting  money  or 
aid  in  food,  clothing,  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  have  been  the  prayers  of  the  founder  and  mana- 
ger. The  journal  of  this  benevolent  physician  con- 
tains interesting  accounts  of  the  numerous  occa- 
sions when  the  Home  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  the  want  of  some  particular  article,  and 
when  that  identical  article  was  sent  to  the  insti- 
tution in  answer  to  prayers  for  it.  The  Consump- 
tives' Home  was  started  with  one  house,  but  now 
occupies  four  buildings,  the  purchase  money  for 
which  was  raised  in  answer  to  prayer.  The  last  re- 
port of  the  institution  shows  that  $50,328  have  been 
given  by  friends  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
$20,105  during  the  past  year.  The  Home  has  since 
its  opening  accommoda'ed  331  patients,  and  accom- 
modated 165  patients  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1869.  The  founder  and  manager  conducts 
the  affairs  of  the  Home  on  cash  principles,  deeming, 
on  the  authority  of  the  text  "  owe  no  man  any- 
thing,"  that  buying  on  credit  is  unscriptural.  An 
orphan  asylum  supported  entirely  by  prayer,  has 
been  in  operation  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
the  experience  of  the  manager  coincides  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  the  answers  to  prayers  re- 
corded in  the  journal  of  the  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Home. — Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Delaware  Breakwater,  which  was  commenced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  has  recently  been  completed. 
Most  of  the  stone  for  this  great  national  work  was 
shipped  from  the  Leiper  quarries,  in  Chester  coun- 
tv.  From  the  year  1833,  when  the  breakwater  was 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  the  close 
of  1867,  the  following  vessels  were  sheltered  be- 
hind the  works  :  2660  steamers,  4536  ships,  2981 
barks,  24,217  brrgs,130,242  schooners,  11, 721  sloop3, 
and  11,149  pilot  boats,— total  of  187,510  vessels. 

Mica  Speotaci-es. — The  use  of  mica  in  spectacles, 
for  protecting  the  eyes  of  workmen  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  fire,  is  rapidly  coming  into  general 
favor,  and  complete  masks,  and  even  cylinders  en- 
tirely eucirci  ng  the  head,  are  sometimes  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  when  a  greater  safeguard  is  re- 
quired. Experiments  have  been  lately  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  manufacture  of  blue  spectacles  from  this 
material.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
has  been  found  to  consist  in  the  use  of  plates  of 
transparent  blue  gelatine  fixed  between  two  layers 
of  mica,  thus  protected  from  the  action  of  the  heat. 
The  experiment  of  applying  the  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter directly  to  the  surface  of  the  mica  itself,  failed 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  forming  a 
suitable  combination,  but  the  gelatine  layer,  as  in- 
dicated, answers  all  the  purposes  desired. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
ELEVENTH  MONTH. 

1868. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  11th 

mo.,  p«r  Prima.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

in  each  year. 


46.90  deg. 

74.00  " 
36.00  " 
5.28  in. 


E78 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  11th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1849  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1793,  1837,  1842  

fall  temperatures. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  fall 

months  of  1868  

Mean  do  do  do  do  1869 
Average    of  the  fall  temperature  for 

the  past  eightt/  years  

Highest    fall   mean   occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1866  

Lowest    do      do       3  827  


1869. 


41.27  deg. 

61.00  " 
25.00  " 
3.72  in. 


1094 


43.37  deg. 
50.00  " 
38.00  " 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1868. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   26.31  inch. 

Seventh  month   3.51  " 

Eighth  month   2.65  " 

Ninth  month   8.90  M 

Tenth  month   1.73  " 

Eleventh  month   5.28  " 


56.36 

CI 

53.70 

s  i 

54.74 

it 

58.61 

4( 

49.33 

(» 

1869. 

26.27 
2.88 
1.28 
3.25 
6.32 
3.72 


inch. 


Totals   48.38  "     43.72  " 

Should  the  question  be  asked,  "  When  rdid*'  In- 
dian summer'  occur  the  present  year?"  we  fear  the 
only  definite  and  correct  answer  would  be  that  of 
Echo  responding  "  When  ?"  As  for  our  own  part, 
we  noted  in  our  diary  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month, 
"  Indian  summer  commenced."  On  the  3d  we  felt 
disposed  to  erase  the  note.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  we  again  dotted  down,  "Indian  summer 
weather  ;"  but  then  and  there  these  refreshing 
memoranda  ceased.  The  irregularities  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  time-honored  season  have  been  on 
the  increase  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  as  time  rolls  on  it  will  be 
numbered  amongst  "  the  things  that  were."  The 
demolition  of  vast  forests,  the  drainage  and  putting 
under  cultivation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land,  to- 
gether with  the  climatic  changes  that  have  taken 
and  are  still  taking  place,  all  favor  this  idea. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  2d,  1869. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

From  their  rise,  as  a  society,  the  "  Friends, 
or  Quakers,"  have  been  considered  by  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  Pe- 
culiar People;  and  indeed,  such  they  have 
ever  acknowledged  themselves  to  be. 

In  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
in  his  day,  the  rallying  cry  of  their  great 
Apostle,  was—"  Mind  the  Light."  Those  who 
heard  the  summons  and  followed  that  "Light," 
found  it  to  be  their  "  Polar  Star,"  leading 
them  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  into  the 
liberty  which  the  Truth  gives,  out  of  cere- 
anonial  worship  into  communion  with  their 
ipwn  hearts;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  were  re- 
gardod  as  a  Peculiar  People,  The  singularity 
of  dress  and  address  which  they  adopted,  the 
discarding  of  all  attractive  auxiliaries  to 
worship,  in  their  religious  meetings;  their 
^testimonies  against  War,  Slavery  and  other 
prominent  evils,  which  lor  many  years,  in  the 
race  of  Ridicule  and  Persecution,  they  alone 

uphold  before,  the  world  ;  their  opposition  I" 
in  Hireling  Ministry,  (so  called)  J  their  ele- 
vation of  women  to  the  position  of  preachers 
W  the  gospel,  and  managers  of  their  OWn 

business  in  the  an^irs  of  the  Society,  these 
■ire  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  title  ol 
'  Peculiar"  as  applied  to  Friends,  was  well 

founded. 


The  fires  of  persecution  but  kindle*!  their 
zeal  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Truth  they 
had  received,  and  in  bye  ways  and  high  ways, 
in  "steeple  houses"  and  in  prisons,  l hey 
preached  their  simple  but  sublime  Faith. 
Like  the  "leaven  in  the  meal."  silently,  bur 
powerfully,  has  this  faith  been  working  in  the 
world,  until  now  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Friends  is  being  accepted  as  the  Truth 
by  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name. 

This  Divine  •♦light,"  which  so  conspicu- 
ously illuminated  the  early  Christian  Church, 
was  at  a  later  day  obscured  by  the  efoudfl  ^t* 
error  and  superstition  which  covered  the  spirit- 
ual horizon.  But  again,  it  shone  forth,  in  its 
original  simplicity  and  beauty,  upon  the  mind* 
of  the  early  Quakers,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  to  manifest  and  assert  its  power. 
Though  again  and  again  it  mnu  suffer  eclipse, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  intelligent  creation 
is  yet  to  walk  in  and  enjoy  its  meridian 
splendor. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Friend*,  and  Itch, 
in  a  somewhat  modified  sense,  were  their  de- 
scendants, until  the  spirit  ol  discord  entered 
their  hitherto  peaceful  /ion.  Bui  we  110  uo\ 
propose  writing  the  history  of  these  unhappy 
times.     We  delight  not  in  controversy,  and 

would  not  intentionally  wound  the  i«« iltafi 
of  any.  Our  aim  thus  tar.  has  been  to  show 
that  Friends  were,  and  Mill  are.  n  yrcultnr 
propfr,  and  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  truth 

I  of  their  fundamental  doctrine. 
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Among  such  a  people,  we  can  confidently 
look  for  the  highest  types  of  practical  Chris- 
tian life — blended  harmoniously  (in  some  in- 
stances), with  wit  and  humor,  for  these  two 
phases  of  character,  though  seemingly  oppo- 
site, are  really  closely  allied. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  numerous 
biographies  sanctioned  by  the  Society,  this 
fact  is  apparently  overlooked,  for  so  far  as 
our  reading  has  extended  in  this  direction,  we 
find  in  them  but  little  of  interest,  apart  from 
religious  experience  and  labor.  That  these 
are  important,  and  need  to  be  prominently  set 
forth,  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
of  those  who  feel  themselves  called  to  walk  in 
the  same  path,  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  is 
equally  important,  in  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  character,  that  we  examine  it  on  all  sides. 
We  need  to  see  the  individual  in  his  rounded 
proportions ;  not  only  as  he  appears  at  meet- 
ings, but  in  his  every-day  life — in  his  humor- 
ous as  well  as  his  serious  moods.  Had  these 
things  been  remembered,  in  the  compilation 
of  memorials  of  Friends,  we  should  not  only 
have  had  a  more  faithful  picture  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  tbey  attempt  to  portray,  but  such 
books  would  have  been  more  edifying  to  the 
general  reader. 

Surely  every  gift  of  Providence  has  its  pro- 
per place,  and  humor,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
spice  we  need  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mental 
dyspepsia.  We  admit  its  subordination  to  the 
spirit,  but  we  insist  that  it  be  not  ignored  al- 
together— without  it  we  would  be  imperfectly 
organized  beings  continually  liable  to  drift 
into  the  "  slough  of  despond." 

From  tradition  we  learn  that  the  Society 
has  produced  its  full  share  of  wits,  and  has 
developed  an  unusual  amount  of  eccentricity 
of  character.  The  successive  generations  of 
Friends,  almost  from  their  origin,  have  treas- 
ured in — 

li  the  Book  and  volume  of  the  Brain" 

anecdotes  in  proof  of  this  position,  but,  as  we 
believe,  to  this  day  they  remain  unpublished. 
To  remedy  this  defect  we  have  made  an  effort 
to  collect  such  traditionary  accounts  of  Friends 
as  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  aged  among 
them,  with  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
mingle,  and  we  propose  publishing  in  future 
articles  selections  from  them. 

Imperfect  and  fragmentary  these  sketches 
necessarily  must  be,  but  the  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  they  will  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  others  of  a  similar  character,  which 
may  find  their  way  to  the  light. 

Among^  the  early  converts  to  Quakerism, 
were  many  dissenters  from  the  established 
Church,  and  indeed  the  religiously  disaffected 
of  almost  every  class. 

These  brought  with  them  into  the  Society 
diverse  opinions  on  minor  doctrinal  points,  but 


they  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  united  ii 
sentiment,  as  to  the  fundamental  truth,  tha  i 
"  God  is  the  Teacher  of  His  people  Himself 
by  the  revelation  of  His  will  in  the  hearts  o 
men,"  called  by  George  Fox,  "the  Divine  o: 
Inner  Light."    This  was  not  only  a  dogm£< 
to  be  believed,  but  a  fact  to  be  experienced 
and  their  unanimity  was  the  result  of  this  ex 
perimental  knowledge.    They  were  not  satis 
fied  with  clinging  to  the  "  fringes  and  phylac 
teries  of  Religion,"  but,  beholding  the  beauty* 
and  simplicity  of  this  Child  of  Heaven,  the} 
embraced  her  with  a  love,  the  simplicity  oil 
which,  in  too  many  instances,  alas !  was  at  j 
tested  by  martyrdom  for  her  sake.    ThusRe  l  | 
ligion  harmonized,  what  else  had  been  dis-|j 
cord — and  out  of  this  heterogeneous  raaterialljj 
the  one  homogenous  body  was  crystalized. 

During  the  life  of  Fox,  the  machinery  re- J  j 
quisite  for  the  perpetuity  and  usefulness  offl 
the  Society  was  put  into  operation  by  the  es- " 
tablishment  of  numerous  Religious  and  Busi- ; 
ness  meetings.  The  first  general  assemblage  M 
of  Friends,  in  a  business  capacity,  took  placeJl 
we  believe  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  during  thefl 
year  1660,  and  is  alluded  to  by  George  FoxJI 
as  a  "  meeting  of  men  Friends,  out  of  many™ 
counties  about  business,  relating  to  the  Church,! 
both  in  this  nation  and  beyond  the  seas."  Itw 
was  from  these  general  gatherings  of  Friends! 
that  letters  of  advice  were  issued  to  subordi-  jj 
nate  meetings,  and  rules  were  agreed  upon,! 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Infant  So-| 
ciety ;  measures  also  were  adopted  in  theraJj 
for  the  relief  of  brethren  in  bonds  for  Truth'sil 
sake.  Nor  did  their  charities  extend  aloneJI 
to  the  household  of  Faith.  Jewell  relates  in  | 
his  history  of  the  Quakers,  that  the  poor  of.| 
other  societies,  in  large  numbers,  would  stand  | 
at  the  doors  of  their  meeting-houses,  until  the  | 
business  was  over,  when  Friends  would  buy\[ 
bread  and  distribute  it  among  them. 

As  a  sample  of  an  advisatory  letter  issued  I 
by  authority  of  one  of  these  meetings,  we  j 
have  deciphered  an  ancient  MSS.  in  ourrj 
possession.  Though  rather  ambiguous  in  J 
some  of  its  parts,  it  nevertheless  contains  •  i 
much  wise  counsel,  which  the  present  genera-  • 
tion  of  Friends  may  profit  by,  if  they  will. 
We  give  the  epistle  entire,  which  is  as  fol-  ■■ 
lows : 

"  From  ye  yearly  of  ministering  Friends, 

in  London,  held  by  adjournment  ye  first  of 
4th  month,  1703  ;  to  be  communicated  to  ye 
several  meetings  of  ministers  in  each  county 
of  England  and  Wales. 

"  A  brief  memorial  of  some  necessary  things 
recommended  only  to  ministers,  in  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  God,  as  caution  and  counsel. 

"  1st,  Against  undue  and  restless  behaviour, 
under  one  another's  ministry,  whilst  in  ye  i 
unity  of  the  body. 
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"  2d,  Against  long,  frequent  and  unneces- 
sary preambles. 

"  3d,  Against  pretending  to  a  few,  or  brief 
declarations,  and  apologizing  for  a  short  con- 
clusion, and  contrary-wise,  prolong  by  several 
pretended  conclusions,  and  recommending  the 
people. 

"4th,  Against  misciting,  misquoting  and 
misplacing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  present- 
ing whereof  it's  disired,  that  all  those  con- 
cerned be  conversant  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

"  5th,  To  be  careful  how  those  fall  upon 
disputable  points,  on  dialogueing,  and  making 
unfair  objections  such  as  they  do  not  clearly 
answer. 

"  6th,  Against  hurting  meetings  towards 
conclusion  by  unnecessary  additions,  when 
the  meeting  was  well  left  before. 

"7th,  Against  all  affectations  of  speech, 
tones,  sounds  and  gestures,  not  agreeable  to 
gravity  affecting  and  seeking  honor  to  minis- 
ter. 

"8th,  Against  undertaking  and  running 
into  employments,  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  or  experience  in,  as  Physick,  Merchan- 
dizing, &c.  Also  to  avoid  an  idle  life,  apply 
themselves  to  some  lawful  employment,  when 
they  return  from  their  service,  yet  not  to 
overcharge  themselves,  to  hinder  their  ser- 
vice. 

"  9th,  Against  speaking  against  persons, 
or  reporting  things  on  hearsay  without  first 
speaking  to  the  person,  and  hereby  sowiug 
discord. 

"  10th,  To  be  careful  to  keep  their  whole 
conversation  unspotted,  being  examples  of 
meekness,  temperance  and  charity. 

"  11th,  Not  to  indulge  themselves  in  that 
which  they  preach  against  in  others. 

"  12th,  To  be  just  and  honest  in  dealing, 
and  not  launch  into  greater  trade  and  higher 
living  than  their  estates  will  answer. 

"  13th,  That  their  apparel,  and  furniture 
in  their  houses,  as  well  as  their  tables,  be  with 
decency,  modesty  and  temperance. 

"  14th,  Against  men  and  women  travelling 
together  as  companions  in  service,  to  avoid 
occasion  of  offence  thereby. 

"  15th,  That  the  women  Friends  be  careful 
not  to  hinder  their  Brethren  in  their  service 
in  meetings,  and  that  the  Brethren  haw 
charity  towards  the  Public  Women,  and  not 
discourage  them  in  their  respective  service." 

"  16th,  To  beware  of  too  much  familiarity 
tending  to  draw  out  the  affections  of  OM  an 
other  to  their  hurt. 

"  17th,  Against  any  one  running  headily,  in 
their  own  will,  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any 
people  in  their  worship. 

"18th,  That  all  be  cautious  of  laying  too 
great  stress  on  their  testimonies  by  pretend* 


ing  Divine  motion,  and  loo  often  repeating 
the  same,  to  gain  credit  when  it  is  not  really 
so. 

"  19th,  That  none  follow  their  own  Spirits, 
and  presume  to  prophecy  against  any  City, 
Town,  people  or  person. 

"  20th,  That  none  show  or  expose  MSS.,  bo 
as  to  give  expectation  of  their  being  printed 
before  they  are  approved  by  the  second  day  - 
morning  meeting  at  London. 

"Lastly,  That  ministers  he  careful  not  to 
make  their  visits  burdensome,  nor  the  Qosq  el 
chargeable ;  and  to  be  content  and  thankful 
for  such  entertainment  as  they  meet  with 
among  Friends. 

"  With  tender  salutations  in  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ,  we  recommend  you  to  1 1  is  Holy  Spirit. 
Our  blessed  Lord  and  Great  Remem  bi an •<  r, 
and  safe  guide  into  all  Truth  in  faith  and 
love — signed  in  the  behalf  of  our  yearly  meet- 


ing of  ministering  Friends 


George  Whitehead,  Ambrose 
Richard  Davis,  Wm.  Falowf  I 

Robert  Hadock,  Ben  Coole. 

Having  given  above  the  result  of  the  la- 
bors of  a  business  meeting  of  Friends,  in  the 
early  times,  we  close  our  article  with  an  anec- 
dote of  what  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  one 
of  their  religious  meetings. 

Tradition  says  that  Charles  II.  once  accom- 
panied Wm.  Penn  to  a  Friend-'  meeting  for 
worship,  held  in  London.  Penn.  as  we  may  1"  - 
lieve,  was  desirous  that  his  Royal  companion 
should  be  favorably  impressed  on  the  i 
sion. 

The  first  speaker — a  brother— in  a  l<  ngthf 
and  uninteresting  discourse,  tried  to  show  the 
subordinate  position  of  woman,  by  arguing 
that  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  ( 'hurch.  there- 
fore man  must  be  the  head  of  the  woman — 
the  husband  the  head  of  his  wife, 

After  the  Friend  had  concluded,  his  argu- 
ment was  briefly  and  completely  answered  by 
the  second  speaker — a  Bister—  who  remarked 
that  she  had  read  in  the  Hook  of  PrOTerbs 
"  a  virtuous  woman,  is  a  crown  to  her  htts- 
band,"  and  this  being  so,  she  would  a*k  th«»*o 
assembled,  whether  the  place  for  the  crown, 
was  not  above  the  head. 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  unexpectedly  sharp  but  rieciaive 

attack  of  the  crown   upon   the  defetnvhx 

head. 

(To  »>o  ronlirur  I  > 

"  The  human  being  lias  been  subjected  to  a 
stern  criticism.  It  has  been  forgotten  (hat  he 
is  as  yet  an  infani.  new  to  r\i-tenee,  unoon 
scions  of  his  powers;  and  he  has  been  ex- 
pected to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly,  and  a.  t 
perfectly.  Especially  in  e>fimahiic  hi*  Han* 
I  gressioUB,  the  chief  regard  has  been  had.  not 
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to  his  finite  nature  and  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, but  to  the  infinity  of  the  being 
against  whom  he  has  sinned  ;  so  that  God's 
greatness,  instead  of  being  made  a  ground  of 
hope,  has  been  used  to  plunge  man  into 
despair." 

EDUCATION. 
From  the  Home  Life  :  in  the   Light  of  the  Divine 
Idea.    By  Jambs  Baldwin  Brown. 
[Concluded  from  page  646.) 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  repeat  what 
I  have  said  already  of  little  children,  whom 
Christ  gathered  in  His  arms,  and  blessed,  and 
of  whom  He  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  imto  Me7  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  surely  is  signifi- 
cant that  as  the  circle  of  the  Church  widened, 
and  its  members  began  to  enter  into  the 
closest  relations  with  the  world  around  them, 
or  were  perplexed  as  to  the  effect  of  relations 
-which  they  already  sustained,  the  apostle  Paul 
claims  the  children  of  one  believing  parent 
as  holy.  "  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that 
believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the 
woman  which  hath  an  husband  that  believeth 
not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her, 
let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  un- 
believing wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband : 
else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but  now  are 
they  holy"  (1  Cor.  vii.  12-14.)  And  is  there 
not  a  higher  and  more  solemn  sense  in  which 
Christ  claims  every  human  child  as  holy,  not 
through  the  accident  of  a  believing  parent, 
but  in  virtue  of  that  essential  brotherhood 
which  He  has  established  with  every  infant 
of  the  human  race? 

To  me,  the  word  education  would  be  mean- 
ingless, and  the  thing  impossible,  if  there 
were  not  One  who  can  come  infinitely  nearer 
to  the  child's  heart  than  we  can  come,  and 
bring  influences  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
any  that  we  can  command,  to  bear  upon  His  life. 
The  first  step,  the  vital  step,  in  the  work  of 
education,  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  child  of 
Him.  Not  to  talk  to  the  child  about  Him  as 
a  Being  outside  and  afar  off,  whom  the  child 
has  to  seek  ;  before  whom  with  due  reverence 
he  has  to  bend,  and  whose  favorable  audience 
he  has  to  entreat.  There  is  the  grand  mis- 
take. We  talk  to  children  about  Christ  at 
a  distance,  far  off  in  presence,  far  off  in  na- 
ture, far  off  in  every  way.  We  try  to  dilute 
our  knowledge  of  Him  to  suit  their  little  un- 
derstandings, and  to  make  familiar  what  in 
its  own  nature  is  remote  and  dread.  But  He 
is  the  light  shining  within  them  ;  He  is  pres- 
ent in  all  the  little  conflicts  which  are  fought 
out  in  their  childish  hearts.  Before  they  felt 
the  touch  of  our  magnet,  the  attraction  of  His 


was  upon  them.  Before  our  voices  wakened 
a  familiar  echo,  His  was  pleading,  wooing, 
winning,  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their 
young  lives.  There  is  a  light  of  which  every 
little  child  may  be  made  conscious,  shining  in 
the  darkness  within  it,  and  striving  to  con- 
quer it ;  showing  what  is  right  in  its  little 
perplexities ;  teaching  it  that  truth  is  better 
than  lies,  that  love  is  better  than  hate,  that 
peace  is  better  than  strife,  and  that  right  is 
better  than  wrong.  This  light  gives  to  it  the 
sensation  of  an  inward  glow  like  coming  out 
into  the  sunlight,  when  it  has  done  the  right 
thing,  or  said  the  true  word,  at  the  cost  of 
some  effort,  or  by  some  little  sacrifice  ruled  a 
temper  or  conquered  a  fault.  Teach  the  child 
that  that  light  is  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  great 
universe,  yet  present  with  all  His  glorious 
power  to  guide  .he  first  thoughts,  to  train  the 
first  desires,  and  to  take  part  in  the  first  bat- 
tles, in  a  young  child's  heart. 

You  have  taken  the  first  step,  the  divinestep, 
in  the  education  of  your  little  one,  when  you 
have  taught  him  to  connect  with  Christ,  and 
to  recognize  as  the  signs  of  His  presence, 
every  motion  to  good  and  every  protest  against 
evil,  which  rises  up  with  a  strength  we  little 
imagine  in  young  children's  souls.  Let  the 
child  understand  that  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse is  not  afar  off,  watching  its  struggles, 
but  within,  stirring  and  sustaining  them  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  boldness  in  following  the  good 
and  resisting  the  evil,  which  in  these  days, 
when  we  mainly  believe  in  a  far  off  Christ, 
we  too  constantly  miss.  "  Say  not  in  thine 
heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that 
is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above :)  or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  .... 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth, 
and  in  thy  heart,"  and  in  the  mouth  and  in 
the  heart  of  thy  little  one — the  Word  "Em- 
manuel" "  God  with  us;"  the  engrafted  Word, 
God  within.  We  have  not  then  to  take  the 
child  to  Christ,  or  to  bring  Christ  to  the  child; 
we  have  to  bear  witness  of  a  present  Christ, 
with  the  child,  within  the  child,  in  all  the 
most  familiar  phenomena  of  its  moral  life. 

And  here  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  a  parent's 
hope.  It  is  not  that,  if  he  strives,  Christ  will 
help  him,  but  that  Christ  is  already  before 
him,  and  is  the  chief  teacher  ;  calling  him  to 
help  in  a  work,  which  already  engages  the 
care  and  occupies  the  thought  and  the  hand  of 
God.  Draw  forth  gently  the  latent  conscious- 
ness of  that  as  the  first  step  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation. Unfold  to  the  child  what  these  in- 
ward discords,  these  inward  witnessings, 
strivings,  yearnings,  and  aspirations  mean. 
A  good  Lord  and  a  destroyer  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  his  spirit ;  the  one  pleading 
and  striving  with  infinite  tenderness,  the  oth- 
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er  ensnaring  and  enslaving  with  constant  and 
malignant  art.  Kindle  the  thought  of  the 
high  nature  of  this  conflict,  of  which  the  daily 
tasks  and  rounds  of  life  are  to  be  the  theatre; 
reveal,  or  rather  teach  the  child  to  recognize, 
the  presence  of  a  form  like  unto  the  Son  of 
man  in  the  field  of  his  conflict,  the  furnace  of 
his  trial.  Arm  him,  and  send  him  forth  into 
the  battle,  with  the  inspiring  thought  that  he 
can  never  be  alone  in  any  extremity  of  peril, 
pain,  or  pressure ;  for,  nearer  to  him  than  a 
mother,  nearer  than  a  brother,  nearer  than 
the  most  subtle  tempter,  nearer  than  the  most 
hellish  foe,  is  the  Lord,  who  was  within  him 
from  the  beginning,  and  whose  interest  can- 
not be  measured  even  by  his  own,  in  a  free  and 
noble  unfolding  of  his  iife. 

But  there  is  a  great  danger  here,  against 
which  it  becomes  Christian  parents  to  be  con- 
stantly on  guard.  It  arises  from  the  very 
earnestness  of  their  desire  to  make  their  chil- 
dren the  full  sharers  of  the  joy  and  the  hope 
with  which  the  Gospel  has  lit  their  lives.  It 
is  a  grievous  mistake  to  let  "  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come"  overshadow  the  young  spirit 
too  soon.  As  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his  face 
in  speaking  to  his  children,  so  God  puts  a  veil 
over  His  face  in  speaking  to  every  human 
child.  That  veil  is  the  parent,  who  stands  to 
the  young  child  in  "  the  stead  of  God  ;"  happy 
for  the  parent,  happy  for  the  child,  if  he  can 
fill  for  the  time  the  place  of  God.  The  light 
should  grow  on  the  child's  conscience  like  the 
dawn,  and  the  twilight  is  the  parent's  rule. 
There  are  parents  who  cannot  be  satisfied  un- 
less they  flash  the  light  at  once  in  all  its  bright- 
ness on  the  young  child's  heart,  and  teach  the 
little  ones  to  mimic  the  functions  and  to  touch 
the  burdens  which  will  one  day  try  to  the  ut- 
most their  manly  and  womanly  stiength. 
The  result  of  the  process  is,  those  ministering 
angels  with  the  wings  off,  whom  American 
writers  first  palmed  upon  us  as  human  chil- 
dren ;  the  vision  of  whom,  could  we  see  many 
of  them  about  the  pathways  of  life,  would 
make  the  sad  world  sadder  than  it  is.  Happi- 
ly, out  of  fiction,  they  are  rare. 

Those  who  rob  us  of  the  fun,  the  joy  oneness, 
the  dash  of  childhood,  can  give  us  hut  poor 
equivalents  in  exchange.  "  Ministering  chil- 
dren," early  taught  the  gravity  of  a  vocation, 
little  know  how  they  are  killing  manhood  and 
womanhood,  by  robbing  childhood  of  ils  buoy- 
ant and  gleeful  life;  while  children  whooatch 
early  from  a  parent's  contagious  goodness  and 
gentleness  the  love  of  ministry,  are  preparing 
to  contribute  something  better  than  a  win-; 
less  angel  to  the  consolation  and  helpof  ths 
world.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  press  on  .1 
child's  development,  in  order  to  force  those 

early  fruits,  which  are  lair  to  look  upon,  luil 
which  quickly  lade.    A  child's  piety  is  one 


thing,  a  child's  imitation  of  a  man's  or  a 
woman's  is  another.  I  always  tremble  when 
I  hear  of  those  wondrously  sage  reflection- 
and  "good"  actions,  which  Christian  parents 
of  a  certain  class  delight  to  narrate.  I  fear 
lest  the  stem  which  bears  such  untimely  buds 
should  grow  thin  and  sickly,  and  yield  Leaves 
only,  when  it  should  be  bringing  forth 
flowers  and  fruit.  In  a  true  Christian  home, 
where  the  parents  are  taught  of  God,  the  par 
rent's  authority  would  long  be  to  the  child  IS 
the  divine  authority,  and  the  dawn  would 
brighten  very  slowly  into  the  day.  The  time 
comes  when  the  child  begins  to  feel  for  seme 
greater  one  behind  the  parent,  and  bee 
conscious  of  the  burdens  and  perplex iries  of 
life.  Then  let  the  parent  produce  bis  bigh<  t 
lessons,  remembering  always  that  it  is  as  light, 
as  life,  as  love,  that  the  Lord  reveals  Himsi  If 
to  the  soul  and  to  the  world.  Were  tie  r*' 
more  of  this  light  and  joy  of  the  Lord  in  our 
Christian  teaching,  we  might  not  hav-  to 
mourn  so  constantly  that  the  children  of 
Christian  households  forsake  Him,  as  tfa  _ 
His  names  were  darkness,  terror,  and  (hath. 

And  well  it  is  for  us,  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  and  influence  on  our  children,  to  remind 
ourselves,  that  there  is  One  who  holds  their 
best  interests  yet  dearer  than  we  can  bold 
them;  and  whose  stake  is  yet  more  moo 
tous  than  ours  in  the  future  of  their  life. 
He  watches  their  every  step  with  the  mosl  un- 
tiring vigilance,  and  shields  their  unguarded 
hours  with  the  most  jealous  and  tender  care. 
He  is  nearer  than  their  own  thoughts  to  the 
spring  of  their  actions,  and  haunts,  as  no  man. 
no  angel,  no  devil  can  haunt,  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  their  life. 

THE  BANDS  OF  OHIO* 

"Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion f — 
Job.  The  three  bright  stars  which  con>titute 
the  girdle  or  band  of  Orion,  never  change 
their  form  ;  they  preserve  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  each  other  and  to  the  rttt  of  tin  oss> 
stellation  from  year  to  vear.and  from  age  tea-.-. 
They  present  precisely  the  same  appearance 
to  us  which  they  did  to  dob.  No  sooner  does 
the  constellation  rise  above  the  horizon,  how- 
ever long  may  have  been  the  intervals  since 
we  last  beheld  it,  than  these  three  stars  appear 
in  the  old  familiar  position.  The?  afford  u* 
one  of  the  highest  types  of  immutability  in  the 
midst  of  ceaseless  changes.  When  heart-sick 
and  weary  of  the  continual  altera! ion>  we  ob- 
serve in  this  world,  on  whose  most  enduring 
objects  and  affections  is  written  the  melan- 
choly doom  "passing  away."  it  is  comforting 
to  look  up  to  that  bright  beacon  in  the  heav- 
ens, thai  remains  unmoved  amid  all  the  rest- 
less surges  of  time's  ureal  ocean.  And  yet.  in 
tho  profound  rest  of  these  slats,  there  i*  a 
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ceaseless  motion;  in  their  apparent  stability 
ami  everlasting  endurance  there  is  a  constant 
change.  In  vast  courses,  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  they  are  whirling  round  invisible 
centres,  and  ever  passing  into  new  colloca- 
tions. They  uppear  to  us  motionless  and 
changeless  because  of  our  great  distance  from 
them,  just  as  the  foaming  torrent  that  rushes 
down  the  hill-side  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
and  in  the  wildest  and  most  vagrant  courses, 
tilling  all  the  air  with  its  ceaseless  shouts,  ap- 
pears from  an  opposite  hill  frozen  by  the  dis- 
tance into  silence  and  rest — a  mere  motion- 
less, changeless  glacier  on  the  mountain  side. 


"  A  gentleman  reports  that  he  once  found 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
looking  for  a  dispatch  which  he  had  mislaid  ; 
one  of  the  royal  family  was  waiting  for  it — 
he  had  delayed  the  search  until  the  last  mo- 
ment— he  seemed  quite  vexed  and  flurried. 
At  this  unlucky  instant  a  disturbance  in  the 
nursery  overhead  occurred.  My  friend,  who 
Avas  with  him,  said  to  himself,  "  Now,  for  once 
Wilberforce's  temper  will  give  way."  He 
had  hardly  thought  thus,  when  Wilberforce 
turned  to  him  and  said,  'What  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  those  dear  little  children  ;  only 
think  what  a  relief,  amid  all  other  hurries,  to 
hear  their  voices  and  know  they  are  well !'  " 

For  Friends'  IntelligeDcer. 
BLUE  RIVER  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  Friends  to 
have  some  account  of  Blue  River  Quarterly 
Heating,  which  is  held  once  in  the  year  at 
Clear  Creek,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  and  is  looked 
forward  to  by  us  with  pleasant  emotions  as 
our  annual  gathering.  In  our  isolated  con- 
dition it  is  to  us  what  a  Yearly  Meeting  is  to 
those  more  favorably  situated.  It  convened 
on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  and  was  quite 
largely  attended,  a  good  degree  of  interest 
being  manifested.  We  had  the  acceptable 
company  of  Nathan  Thomas  and  Jesse  Holmes, 
of  Iowa,  with  minutes  from  their  respective 
Monthly  Meetings.  Near  the  close  of  the 
business  meeting,  at  the  request  of  Nathan 
Thomas,  the  shutters  were  raised.  He  gave 
us  much  good  counsel,  and  also  delivered 
messages  of  endearment  from  Friends  in  Iowa 
to  those  of  Illinois :  and  the  meeting  closed 
under  a  feeling  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  that  his  Banner  over  us  was  love.  The 
meeting  on  First-day  was  unusually  large  and 
very  interesting.  Words  flowed  forth  freely 
to  the  edification  of  the  hearers,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  concern  being  particularly  for  the 
young,  that  they  might  grow  up  as  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Cross  in  Zion,  also  that  they 
might  be  good  citizens  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, and  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  "peace 


on  earth  and  good-will  to  men."  Some  might 
say  that  we  had  too  much  preaching,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  those.  To  "do  good  and  com- 
municate" is  a  sacred  command ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  if  it  was  not  for  a  man-fearing 
spirit,  few  religious  meetings  would  close 
without  some  one  giving  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings, even  though  it  should  be  in  broken  ac- 
cents, or  in  a  few  words  fitly  spoken,  which 
are  said  to  be  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  Our  meeting  closed  with  love  one 
towards  another,  many  having  come  a  great 
distance,  and  perhaps  made  some  sacrifices  in 
order  to  attend  it.  But  we  should  all  remem- 
ber that  the  Christian  life  is  made  up  of  sacri- 
fices and  self-denial.  "  If  any  man  would  be 
my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me." 

Wenona,  III,  12th  mo.  2, 1869.     D.  W. 


STICK  TO  ONE  THING. 

"  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  ex- 
cel," is  the  language  of  the  Good  Book. 
Whoever  expects  to  succeed  in  any  under- 
taking must  enter  into  it  with  a  hearty  and 
earnest  will  to  do  his  very  best.  When  a 
trade  or  profession  is  chosen,  obstacles,  be 
they  large  or  small,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  mastering  that  trade  or 
profession.  However  much  we  may  depre- 
cate the  old-time  custom  of  indenturing  ap- 
prentices, the  system  in  its  practical  results 
operated  almost  always  for  the  lasting  good 
of  the  apprentice.  Generally  it  insured  to 
him  a  good  trade  and  a  wholesome  discipline 
that  fitted  him  for  success  in  business.  At 
the  present  time  very  many  young  men  nude:  - 
take  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  after  a  brief  trial 
abandon  it  because  there  are  unpleasant  du- 
ties to  be  performed  and  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. They  consider  themselves  accountable 
to  no  one,  and  go  and  come  at  the  bidding  of 
caprice,  or  an  unsettled,  uneasy  mind.  The 
result  of  this  is  to  send  out  into  the  world 
young  men  who  have  not  half  learned  their 
trades,  of  unstable  character,  who  drift  from 
post  to  pillar,  and  who  succeed  in  nothing 
but  strewing  along  the  highways  of  life  mel- 
ancholy wrecks  of  men.  We  would  earnestly 
entreat  every  young  man,  after  he  has  chosen 
his  vocation,  to  stick  to  it ;  don't  leave  it  be- 
cause hard  blows  are  to  be  struck  or  disagree- 
able work  performed.  The  men  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  to  wealth  and  useful- 
ness, do  not  belong  to  the  shiftless  and  un- 
stable class,  but  may  be  reckoned  among 
those  who  took  off  their  coats,  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  conquered  their  prejudices  against 
labor,  and  manfully  bore  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day.  Whether  upon  the  old  worn- 
out  farm,  where  our  fathers  toiled,  diligently 
striving  to  bring  back  the  soil  to  productive- 
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ness,  in  the  machine  shop  or  factory,  or  the 
thousand  other  busy  places  that  invite  honest 
toil  and  skill,  let  the  motto  ever  be,  perse- 
verance and  industry. — Selected. 


Cheerful  People. — God  bless  the  cheer- 
ful person  ! — man,  woman,  or  child,  old  or 
young,  illiterate  or  educated,  handsome  or 
homely  !  Over  and  above  every  other  social 
trait  stands  cheerfulness.  What  the  sun  is  to 
nature;  what  God  is  to  the  stricken  heart 
which  knows  how  to  lean  upon  Him,  are 
cheerful  persons  in  the  house  and  by  the 
way-side.  They  go  unobtrusively,  uncon- 
consciously  about  their  silent  mission,  bright- 
ening up  society  around  them  with  the  hap- 
piness beaming  from  their  faces.  We  love  to 
sit  near  them  ;  we  love  the  glance  of  their 
eyes,  the  tone  of  their  voices.  Little  children 
find  them  out,  oh,  so  quickly!  amid  the 
densest  crowd,  and  passing  by  the  knotted 
brow  and  compressed  lip,  glide  near,  and  lay- 
ing a  confiding  little  hand  on  them,  lift  their 
clear  young  eyes  to  those  loving  faces. — Na- 
tional Anti- Slavery  Standard. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


There  have  been  seasons  in  my  experi- 
ence when,  in  answer  to  the  query,  "  What 
hast  thou  lacked  by  yielding  simple,  unre- 
served obedience  to  the  pointings  of  my 
finger?"  I  could  say,  "  Nothing,  Lord"— yet 
at  other  times  my  faring  has  differed  widely, 
when,  through  weakness,  consultations  have 
been  held  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  then  fears 
and  doubts  came  in  and  weighed  down  the 
spirit;  darkness  surrounded  me,  and  worm- 
wood and  gall  were  my  only  aliment.  Surely 
in  summing  up  these  experiences,  the  balance 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  obedience. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  thy  letter ;  and  now 
may  I  tell  thee  there  has  been  a  time  when  I 
could  not  indulge  in  these  epistolary  saluta- 
tions, lest  they  should  obstruct  rather  than 
advance  the  work  which  was  on  the  wheel,  by 
withdrawing  in  some  measure  the  spirit's  de- 
pendence from  the  grace  of  God  immediately 
received,  as  being  able  to  cleanse,  strengthen 
and  direct.  Perhaps  the  restriction  I  Pelt 
iwas  salutary  at  that  time,  but  of  late  it  hai 
ibeen  measurably  removed,  and  I  have  mani- 
fested the  feeling  of  affectionate enoourage- 
ment  that  has  flowed  forth  unto  some  of  my 
friends,  and  have  received  gladly  their  return 
messages  of  love  and  cheer.  1  fully  believe, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  we  may  be  helpful 
to  each  other,  strengthening  the  banda  that 


are  hanging  down,  and  confirming  the  feeble 
knees,  even  by  the  revival  in  each  other's  re- 
membrance of  the  blessed  promise,  "I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee," — a  prom- 
ise that  is  full  of  consolation. 

All  who  have  taken  up  the  cross,  nee  - 
rily  have  their  trials.    To  be  preserved  in  my 
allotment  is  a  blessing  fervently  craved  by 
one  who  feels  her  many  infirmities. 

We  thank  thee  for  remembering  us,  and 
not  only  for  feeling,  but  for  expressing  an  in- 
terest in  our  welfare.  I  think  if  our  elderly 
Friends  could  realize  how  grateful  those  who 
are  younger  feel  for  a  little  attention  and 
sympathy  from  them,  they  would  be  careful 
not  to  withhold  the  expression  or  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  You  have  passed  over  the  road, 
and  know  by  experience  the  difficulties  in  th" 
way;  and  a  word  of  advice,  counsel  or  en- 
couragement directly  from  one  we  know  and 
love  and  have  confidence  in,  is  more  effectual, 
I  think,  than  the  same  words  in  print  would 
be.  I  hope  thou  wilt  speak  to  us  when  even 
so  inclined. 

The  articles  in  the  Intelligencer  to  parent- 
or  on  family  affairs  are  always  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  and  I  presume  the  paper  has 
many  readers  similarly  situated  with  m\ 
Therefore  do  not  fear  to  publish  such  th 
they  are  both  interesting  ami  instructive. 

Sometimes  my  husband  and  1  led  that  it  i» 
almost  impossible  to  bring  up  our  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go;  and  we  h  IK  v  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  abftolutely 
necessary  that  we  go  in  that  way  ourselvee. 
So  our  increasing  responsibilities  often  drive 
us  to  the  Source  of  wisdom,  when  perhaps 
without  them  we  would  try  to  rely  tin  our- 
selves;  the  benefit  therefore  is  mutual. 

Our  dear  friend  B.  is  quite  feeble  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold  which  the  doctor  thought  was 
in  danger  of  proving  to  be  pneumonia,  and 
he  advises  that  cold  and  damp  air  MOoid  1>«' 
avoided;  so  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  housed  a 
great  deal  this  winter.*  Ho  is  so  sweet  nnd  pa- 
tient it  is  lovely  to  he  with  him  :  ami  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  beautiful  old  age 
is  even  more  beautiful  than  childhood.  The 
victories  won,  the  hopes  resigned,  the  higher 
hopes  cherished,  all  help  torn. mid  and  fcehioo 
the  features,  and  make  them  all  that  th<> 
forming  hand  of  the  great  Sculptor  designed 
them  to  indicate. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  attending 

the  meetings  in  P..  and  fell  it  a  privilege  to 
be  with  von  :  and  I  have  boon  mmforted  nn«l 
strengthened.  Wry  likely  wo  all  have  «ntne- 
thing  to  trouble  us  ami  cause  suffering  in  our 
meetings,  but  the  sweet,  prceiotn  fooling  which 
I  the  presence  of  the  dear  Father  sometime* 
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spreads  over  our  assemblies,  uniting  us  in  love, 
though  there  may  be  differences  in  opinion,  is 
surely  worth  more  than  all  we  have  suffered. 

When  the  veil  of  mortality  is  removed, 
what,  a  joyful  surprise  it  will  be  to  find  those 
who  thought  themselves  so  far  apart,  to  be  of 
one  fold,  with  one  Shepherd. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  18,  1869. 


Sketches  of  Friends,  &c. — We  com- 
mence in  the  present  number  a  series  of  essays 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  Friends,"  &c.  They 
have  had  a  very  limited  circulation  in  a 
weekly  newspaper,  but  are  worthy,  we  think, 
of  a  more  extended  one ;  and  the  writer  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  use  his  revised  copy. 
To  many  of  our  readers  there  will  be  much 
in  these  Sketches  that  is  not  new,  but  the 
condensed  and  attractive  form  in  which  they 
are  presented  may  commend  them  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  our  younger  readers. 


MARRIED. 

COMLY— BOWMAN.— On  the  1st  of  Fifth  month, 
1867,  with  the  approbation  of  By  berry  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  "  Pleasant  Hill,"  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Lester  Comly  and  Mary  M.  Bow- 
man, daughter  of  Ann  C.  and  the  late  John  Bow- 
man,-all  of  Byberry,  Pa. 

SHALLCROSS — COMLY. — On  the  7th  of  Fourth 
month,  1869,  with  the  approbation  of  Byberry  Mo. 
Meeting,  at  "Locust  Home,"  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  Thomas  Shallcross  and  Rachel  W. 
Comly,  daughter  of  Watson  and  the  late  Mary  G. 
Comly,  all  of  Byberry,  Pa. 

BOSLER — COMLY.— On  the  6th  of  Tenth  month, 
1869,  with  the  approbation  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  "Locust  Home,"  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  Joseph  Bosler,  of  Shoemakertown, 
Penna.,  and  Cynthia  G.  Comly,  daughter  of  Wat- 
son and  the  late  Mary  G.  Comly. 

COMLY— ATKINSON. —  On  the  23th  of  Tenth 
month,  1869,  with  the  approbation  of  Pilesgrove 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  at  "Cherry  Lawn,"  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Robert  Comly  of 
Byberry,  Pa.,  and  LydiaT.,  daughter  of  Geo.  T.  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Atkinson. 

STOKES — TYLER. — On  Fifth-day,  the  7th  of  10th 
mo.,  1869,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents  in 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  William  H.  Stokes  of  Salem,  N.J., 
to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  John  and  Beulah  Ann 
Tyler. 


DIED. 

EDGERTON.— On  the  11th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1S69, 
Sarah  Edgerton,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  Co.,  0., 
aged  70  yrs.  and  12  days.  The  deceased  was  an  elder 
and  overseer  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  She  was  remarkably  guard- 
ed in  deportment  and  conversation,  and  felt  a  con- 
cern that  neither  word  nor  action  of  hers  should 
arouse  any  bnt  the  higher,  nobler  faculties  of  the 
human  heart.    She  led  a  humble  Christian  life,  and 


in  all  her  intercourse  with  those  around  her  sh* 
labored  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good-wil' 
among  men.  "Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  foi 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

HERITAGE. — At  his  residence  near  Upper  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1869, 
Jonathan  Heritage,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age;  al 
much  beloved  Elder  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  good  judgment  and  promptness  to  act,  his  hon-  | 
est  life,  his  warm  heart  and  kind  mauner,  endeared' 
him  to  those  with  whom  he  associated.    For  several 
months  he  had  been  seriously  indisposed,  and  was,  1 1 
at  times,  a  great  sufferer,  but  he  was  patient  and  |j 
resigned.    His  trust  was  in  God  ;  and  he  died  in  I 
the  faith  in  which  he  lived. 

HUBBS.— At  Farmingdale,  L  I.,  on  the  10th  of  11 
Third  mo.,   1865,  Hannah  Hubbs,  wife  of  Selah 
Hubbs,  aged  86  years,  8  months  and  11  days;  a  || 
member  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting  and  Bethpage  ';  | 
Preparative  Meeting. 

HUBBS.— At  the  same  place,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth  I 
month,  1869,  Selah  Hubbs,  aged  91  years  and  30  I 
days  ;  he  was  for  many  years  on  Overseer  and  El-  I 
der  of  Jericho  Monthly  and  Bethpage  Preparative  I 
Meeting. 

WING. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Law-  jl 
rence  Barrow,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Dutchess  [j 
Co.,  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  11th  H 
mo.,  Lucy,  widow  of  the  late  John  Wing,  in  the  M 
87th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  and  l| 
elder  of  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting. 

BUCKMAN.— Suddenly  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  | 
1869,  .Jacob  Buckman,  of  Hartford,  N.  J.,  in  the  ,1 
78th  year  of  his  age  ;  formerly  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  I 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Twelfth  mo.  19th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

19th,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2J  P.M. 
"       19th,  Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  2£  P.M. 
"       26th,  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
"       26th,  Back  Creek,  Va.  3|  P.M.  t 
Circular  meetings  for  the  next  three  months  appointed  W 

vjithin  Salem  (N.  J.)  Quarter. 
Twelfth  mo.  19th,  Penn's  Neck,  2$  P.M. 
First  mo.  9,  1870,  Alloway's  Creek,  Z\  P.M. 
Second  mo.  6,  1870,  Greenwich,  2£  P.M. 
"        20,  "      Port  Elizabeth,  10  A.M. 

CHANGE  OF  MEETING. 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  will  hereafter  be  held  in 
the  Twelfth  month,  (last  Fourth- day,)  at  North  St., 
Scipio,  instead  of  Constantia,  as  heretofore. 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  annually  at 
Constantia  the  first  First-day  in  Ninth  month. 

Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  is  now  held  at  North  St.,  , 
in  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Third  and  Sixth  inos.,  the  others 
as  heretofore. 

FRIENDS'  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association 
will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  18th  inst., 
in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 
 — .  

THE  BRICK  MEETING-HOUSE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Press  fur- 
nishes the  annexed  history  of  the  Brick 
Meeting-house,  in  East  Nottingham,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. : 

Brick  Meeting-house,  in  East  Nottingham, 
built  in  1724,  on  a  lot  of  forty  acres,  a  gra- 
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tuity  of  William  Penn,  confirmed  by  patent  to 
the  congregation  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
in  1765,  under  the  signature  of  Thomas  Penn, 
Esq.,  situated  in  a  central  place  where  six 
roads  meet.  It  is  now  a  handsome  valuable 
property. 

About  1748,  the  Meeting-house  was  burned 
down  and  rebuilt  with  a  stone  addition.  Also, 
in  1810  it  was  burned  and  rebuilt. 

When  the  State  line  was  established,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  cut 
through  East  and  West  Nottingham  town- 
ships. The  southern  parts  were  attached  to 
Cecil  county,  Md.,  and  the  inhabitants  be- 
came citizens  of  that  State. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM  OF  PHILADA. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  season  was 
held  in  the  Library  room,  Tenth  month  5th, 
1869,  at  which  the  usual  business  pertinent  to 
an  organization  for  the  season  was  transacted. 

But  little  of  a  literary  character  trans- 
pired, no  arrangements  for  business  of  that 
nature  having  been  made.  Four  questions, 
however,  were  referred,  one  of  them  being, 
"What  influence  does  the  atmosphere  have  in 
:  producing  twilight?"  After  which  the  meet- 
t  ing  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 

At  the  meeting  held  Tenth  month  19, 1869, 
|  three  of  the  questions  previously  referred  were 
.answered. 

Dr.  James  L.  Peirce  read  The  Rainboiv, 
by  an  unknown  author,  and  two  other  poetical 
effusions.  A  number  of  questions  were  re- 
ferred; and  this  being  butthe  second  meeting 
of  the  season,  the  regular  routine  of  exercises 
was  not  fairly  inaugurated;  and  after  enjoy- 
ing the  usual  social  recess,  ami  again  coming 
to  order  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  then  adjourned. 

Tenth  mo.  26,  1869. — The  Lyceum  con- 
vened about  the  usual  hour.  According  t<> 
announcement  of  last  week,  Annie  Shoe- 
maker read  Sir  LaunfeVs  Vision,  one  of  Long- 
fellow's most  beautiful  poems. 

Among  the  answers  to  questions  that  had 
)een  previously  referred,  was  one  l>y('i.\- 
I  *issa  Fogg,  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
Confucius;  one  by  Alfred  Moore,  explain- 
ing the  difference  between  a  Dictionary  and 
IJin  Encyclopaedia;  and  one  by  M  \  uv  J.W  LLK- 
|8t,  giving  a  description  of  the  Alhambra, 

A  proposition  introduced  into  last  meeting 
Its  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Maga- 
nine,  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  original 
I'ontributions  from  the  members  of  the  Ly co- 
in, was  again  considered,  and  adopted,  and 
■  the  Executive  Committee  directed  to  propose 
I  >  our  next  meeting  two  of  our  members  to 

ct  as  its  Editors. 
I  Among  the  questions  referred  was  one  us  to 


I  the  cause  of  Earthquakes,  and  why  some 
j  places  were  more  subject  to  them  than  others  ; 
and  another,  whether  the  attributing  of  the 
drought  now  prevailing  in  India,  to  the  strip- 
ping: of  that  country  of  trees,  is  correct? 

Eleventh  mo.  2,  1869. — The  Lyceum  again 
convened  at  the  appointed  hour.  After  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  the 
usual  routine  of  business  was  suspended,  that 
the  whole  evening  might  be  devoted  to  the 
lecture  by  T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Although  neither  the  subject 
nor  the  speaker  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced publicly,  yet  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  was  present.  We  feel  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  add  to  our  recollections 
the  notes  of  our  Secretary,  almost  verbatim. 

The  lecturer  told  of  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen  in  a  trip  across  the  Continent, 
but  more  especially  the  attractions  and  won- 
ders of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  journey  of 
himself  and  companions  was  accomplished 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  hav- 
ing under  their  exclusive  control  two  'silver 
palace  sleeping  cars,"  which  they  were  at  lib- 
erty to  attach  to  any  train  on  the  road,  or 
stojD  over  for  an  hour  or  a  day  at  any  place 
of  interest  along  the  route.  Commencing  at 
Cheyenne,  he  narrated  many  of  the  incidents 
of  their  trip  westward  from  that  point,  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  the  flowing  land- 
scape, where  the  choicest  plants  of  our  patt- 
ern gardens  grow  wild  in  rich  prasasion  and 
with  extraordinary  increase  of  size, — the 
noble  forests  that  have  stood  for  ages,  and  at- 
tained such  enormous  growth,  and  the  pic- 
turesque lakes,  whose  waters  are  ><>  OTTSUU, 
that  every  thing  beneath  the  surface  is  n«  ai  In- 
discernible, and  the  grass  and  pebbles  at  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  large  forest  treHyOI  any- 
thing else  reflected  into  them,  can  be  readily 
photographed.  Splendid  specimens  of  the 
latter  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  pn  Mat- 
ing double  pictures,  one-half,  of  00*100,  in  an 
inverted  position;  and  so  pi  rVct  were  the 
lower  halves,  that  it  was  difficult,  if  net,  in 
some  instances,  impossible,  to  di>tingui>h  any 
difference  in  the  outlines. 

The  magnificent  waterfalls,  that  leap  from 
such  giddy  heights,  and  descend  in  feathery 

loam,  exhibit  in  the  sunlight  the  vamd  lain- 
bow  tints;  and  the  gray  granite  mountains 
arouse  the  feelittgt,  in  contrast  <>l  0*4*1  tWB 
diminutiveness ;  ami  while  thin  gaxinp,  the 
whole  inner  being  is  stirred,  and  the  soul 
swells  in  admiration  and  adoration  of  the 
Author  of  these  wondrous  works. 

With  the  aid  of  the  storeopticon,  uiuh  r  the 
skilful  management  of  Dr.  Hunt,  n«»mo  ad- 
mirable pictures  of  the  Yosemite  Vailaj  also 
several   pictures  of  some  of  the  mammoth 

trees  of  California  were  exhibited.    I:  may 
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be  well  to  name  a  few  of  the  scenes  of  especial  I 
interest:  Mirror  Lake,  Yosemite  Fall*,  (over 
2000  feet  high,)  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  (900  feet 
high,)  ElCapitan, — a  solid  perpendicular  rock 
a  mile  in  height  and  nearly  the  same  in  length 
The  North  Dome,  5000  feet,  and  the  South 
Dome,  6000  feet  high,  &c,  &c.  Every  view 
was  pleasantly  described,  and  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any.  We  doubt 
not  but  that  many  passed  from  the  evening's 
entertainment  instructed  and  with  feelings 
elevated. 

On  the  evening  of  Eleventh  month  16th, 
after  the  reading  of  several  answers  to  ques- 
tions previovsly  referred,  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Peirce 
proceeded  with  an  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  The  Eye,  stating  that  the  eyes  of 
all  persons  are  about  the  same  size,  while  they 
differ,  of  course,  very  much  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Avoiding  all  unnecessary  technical 
terms,  he  described  in  intelligible  language 
the  different  portions  of  the  eye, — viz.,  the 
iris,  the  retina,  the  humors,  the  muscles,  &c. 
He  gave  the  causes  of  squinting,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  prompt  attention  to  effect  a 
cure.  He  feelingly  alluded  to  the  perfectness 
and  completeness  of  all  the  works  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention 
of  his  audience  from  the  beautiful  in  nature 
up  to  Nature's  God ;  and  in  closing,  quoted  a 
sublime  "Apostrophe  to  Deity." 

After  the  usual  social  recess,  followed  by 
some  discursive  remarks  and  the  assignment 
of  questions  for  the  ensuing  meeting,  the 
company  adjourned.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  "G.  Frost's  New  Exposition  of 
the  Leading  Facts  of  Geology."  Selected 
by  the  Author. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL. 
(Continued  from  page  651.) 

The  advocates  of  the  vegetable  theory  fur- 
ther teach  that  during  the  carboniferous  era, 
when  coal  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed, 
vegetable  life  abounded  to  a  degree  of  unex- 
ampled exuberance,  which  opinion  is  held  by 
geologists  generally ;  whereas  the  vegetable 
fossils  of  that  period  indicate  that  the  floral 
creation  during  that  geological  era  was  more 
meagre,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  than  dur- 
ing any  subsequent  period. 

The  plants  and  trees  of  that  era  were  mostly 
the  brake  or  fern,  the  bamboo  or  reed,  and  a 
species  called  "  Sigillaria."  The  brake  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  vegetables,  and  said  to  be  incapable  of 
supporting  any  form  of  animal  life.  The 
reed  or  bamboo,  although  attaining  to  con- 
siderable dimensions,  contained  but  little 
carbon,  and  the  Sigillaria,  so  far  as  its  char- 
acteristics have  been  ascertained,  contained 


about  as  little  carbon,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  as  either  of  the  foregoing.    The  richly 
carbonaceous  forest  and  fruit  trees,  which  1 
now  abound  in  all  the  known  regions  of  the 
globe,  give  no  fossil  evidence  that  they  had  I 
as  yet  been  spoken  into  existence. 

The  futility  of  the  vegetable  theory  will  be  I 
more  apparent  by  reflecting  upon  the  im-I 
probability  that  these  perishable  specimens  j  J 
of  vegetable  life  could,  by  any  agency,  have  [j 
been  collected  into  reservoirs,  and  to  have  re- 1| 
mained  there  sufficiently  long  without  decay,  tl 
and  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  formijl 
the  extensive  coal-beds  which  abound  in  va-  i 
rious  parts  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fifty  successive  1 
generations  of  these  sigillaria  would  be  re- 1 
quired  to  form  a  coal-bed  one  foot  in  thick- 1 
ness.  Allowing  fifty  years  for  the  growth  I 
and  maturity  of  these  trees,  twenty-five  hun- 1 
dred  years  would  have  been  needed  to  form  am 
coal-bed  of  that  depth.  The  question  the^n  I: 
presents,  why  did  not  these  and  similar  trees  I 
of  that  era  follow  the  ordinary  course  of 1: 
vegetable  life,  and  having  attained  to  their 'J; 
usual  age  and  dimensions,  decay,  dissolve, 
and  commingle  with  the  earth,  out  of  which  |i 
they  grew.  The  doctrine  that  these  perish-  II: 
able  specimens  of  vegetable  life  should  haveeM 
remained  undecayed  thousands  of  years,  upon  is 
and  near  the  surface,  preliminary  to  their* 
forming  coal-beds,  appears  too  futile  to  merit  | 
a  protracted  discussion. 

Another  argument  against  the  vegetable 
theory  is  that  it  pre-supposes  the  necessity  of  i 
protracted  eras  to  produce  a  sufficient  accu- 
mulation of  vegetable  substances,  and  thej 
conversion  of  those   substances   into  coal, , 
whereas  geological  phenomena  indicate  thatt 
the  formation  of  coal-beds  may  have  been  \ 
completed  during  a  comparatively  brief  spacei 
of  time.    Thus,  vertical  stems  of  trees  have 
been  discovered  in  coal  measures,  standing  in  i 
their  natural  position,  with  their  tops  piercing  \ 
up  through  the   superincumbent  sandstone^ 
formation. 

This  condition  indicates  that  these  trees 
had  rooted  and  grown  before  the  first  layer  i 
of  coal  was  deposited  around  them,  and,  |D 
moreover  that  they  maintained  their  upright  I ; 
condition  during  the  time  the  coal  and  sand- 
stone were  being  deposited. 

It  may  therefore  be  perceived  that  if  the* 
coal  which  surrounded  these  vertical  stems  | 
or  trunks  had  been  formed  of  vegetable  mat-  T 
ter,  then  these  vertical  stems  would  have  }| 
been  converted  into  coal  also  ;  because  the  i  T 
agency  which  converted  the  other  vegetable  \ 
matter  into  coal  must  necessarily  have  ope-  3 
rated  with  equal  potency  upon  these  vertical  jf 
trees.  A  clearer  evidence  of  the  rapid  for- jlf 
I  mation  of  coal  measures  could  scarcely  be  ] 
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desired  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  and  similar  trees  standing 
upright,  and  piercing  through  successive 
stra  turns  of  the  coal  measure. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  needing  the  lapse  of 
untold  ages  to  deposit  these  several  stratums 
of  coal,  sandstone,  &c,  herein  described,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  entire  process  in  these  in- 
stances was  accomplished  within  the  ordinary 
lifetime  of  one  of  these  trees  ;  or  the  still 
briefer  period  which  occurred  between  the 
death  of  the  tree  and  its  decomposition. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


From  the  Independent. 
ON  GOING  SURETY. 

Ought  a  man  ever  to  go  surety  for  another  ? 
Why  not?  It  is  a  most  friendly  act.  If 
prudently  done,  it  may  be  of  the  most  emi- 
nent benefit  to  a  neighbor.  It  gives  him  the 
benefit  of  your  good  reputation  when  he  is 
not  known.  It  lends  him  your  credit  where 
his  own  is  not  sufficient.  It  puts  him  in 
funds  which  otherwise  he  could  not  command. 
Such  service  to  a  friend  is  generous,  and 
sometimes  even  noole.  No  better  use  can  be 
made  of  one's  money  than  to  help  a  true 
'friend.  We  are  commanded  to  "  remember 
those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them."  To  be 
sure,  this  was  originally  applied  to  bonds  of 
a  different  kind,  but  with  not  a  whit  more 
propriety  than  to  pecuniary  bonds.  A  man 
who,  by  a  few  thousand  dollars,  can  save  his 
Mend  and  perhaps  his  family,  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  want,  could  hardly  spend  his 
iiioney  in  a  manner  which,  all  his  life  long, 
ne  would  remember  with  more  satisfaction. 

But,  there  are  certain  moral  and  pruden- 
ial  considerations  which  should  always  be 
pome  in  mind  in  going  surety  for  a  friend. 
Ifou  should  make  up  your  mind  how  much 
Property  you  have,  and  how  much  property  you 
\-re  willing  to  give  away  absolutely,  for  that 
| Hend  for  whom  you  indorse.  For  no  blunders 
[tan  be  worse  than  to  indorse  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  you  will  not  have  to  pay.  Never 
Indorse  without  saying  to  yourself,  "  This  may 
;)rae  round  upon  me.    I  may  have  to  pay  it ; 
lind  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  am  able  and  will- 
■Jig."    Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fatal  mistakes 
Kiade  by  bondsmen  arise  from  taking  the  op- 
posite course  to  this.    They  consider  the  act 
I  ?  indorsing  a  friend's  paper  as  a  mere  com- 
,    eroial  form.    "There  is  no  risk.    1  shall 
£  ht  have  it  to  pay.    lie  is  abundantly  able  to 
ilkke  care  of  his  paper.    I  shall  help  him  with" 
it  harming  myself,  and  he  is  a  stingy  man 
liiho  will  not  do  that."   This  19  the  calculation 
I  i  which  a  man  binds  himself  to  pay  B 
j  iend's  debts  in  case  the  friend  cannot  pay 
I  em  himself. 

■JBut  how  do  these  things  turn  out?  One 


need  not  go  far  to  ascertain  !  Every  village 
has  an  illustration.  The  borrower  was  more 
involved  than  you  supposed,  or,  perhaps,  than 
he  himself  knew,  and  his  creditors  closed  on 
him  and  wound  him  up,  and  overjoyed  to  find 
such  a  good  name  as  yours  on  his  paper. 
Or,  the  sanguine  scheme  on  which  he  had 
ventured,  which  seemed  sure  of  success,  al- 
most without  possibility  of  failure,  suddenly, 
like  a  loaded  wagon,  slipped  off  wheel  and 
upset  into  the  dirt!  Or,  just  as  everything 
was  at  the  point  of  success,  your  friend  sick- 
ened and  could  not  look  after  his  affairs, some 
critical  matter  was  neglected,  or  some  dis- 
honest person  stepped  in  and  crooked  matters  ; 
your  friend  died,  the  estate  went  into  6X601* 
tors'  hands  for  settlement,  was  badly  man- 
aged, warped  and  crooked,  and  finally  turned 
out  insolvent. 

And  what  became  of  you  ?  Why,  you  were 
surety  for  the  full  amount  of  what  you  are 
worth!  In  an  hour  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted with  debt  that  sweeps  away  your 
house,  your  farm,  your  little  sum  in  bank, 
and  leaves  you  just  where  you  began  tw»  nty- 
five  years  ago,  with  this  difference,  that  then 
you  had  only  yourself  to  provide  for,  now  you 
have  a  wife  and  eight  children. 

Then  you  were  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
life  was  all  before  you,  and  now  you  are  fifty 
years,  and  life  pretty  much  behind  you  !  V  ; 
have  given  away  your  children's  bread.  i  on 
have  not  yet  saved  your  friend,  but  have 
ruined  yourself!  Perhaps  your  friend  had 
settled  on  his  wife  a  small  property.  8  -much 
the  better  for  her,  if  he  had.  ( )t  < 
will  divide  with  you,  since  it  was  to  ^ivo  her 
husband,  that  you  were  ruined.  But,  if  she 
will  not  (and  human  nature  is  made  no  of 
shaky  stuff;)  and  her  children  go  to  school, 
while  yours  stay  at  home  ;  and  it'  they  live  in 
a  comfortable  house,  pleasantly  furnished, 
while  you  are  hiring  a  few  rooms  in  the 
cheapest  quarter  of  the  town,  then  I  NMNt 
you  will  chew  the  end  of  a  great  many  hitter 
reflections. 

When  it  is  too  late,  you  will  he  verv  wise. 
You  will  say  to  yourself,  it  may  be,  "  A  man 
is  a  fool  who  signs  tor  any  larger  sum  than 
he  can  conveniently  paw"     Ann  n.  say  \  ! 

"  Before  a  man  puts  his  name  down  on  an- 
other man's  paper,  he  should  ask  himself. 
Am  I  willing  to  g%V6  this  person  as  much 
money  as  1  sign  for?"     Amen,  say  1  ! 

"  To  sign  a  bond  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  mere  form,  and  that  yon  will  haw  no- 
thing to  pay,  is  to  put  one's  head  into  ft  fool  i 
noose."    Amen,  again,  say  T  ' 

There  is  do  harm  in  signing  tor  a  neighbor 

if  you  have  got  the  property  :  if  you  eft  able 

to  pay  the  amount  without  banning  your  own 

household  ;  and  if  you  love  the  man  for  «  horn 
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you  sign  enough  to  be  willing  to  give  him 
outright  the  sum  covered  by  your  indorse- 
ment. Otherwise,  to  go  surety  for  a  neighbor 
is  a  folly,  a  sin  and  a  shame. — Beecher. 


THE  PRICE  OF  TRUTH. 
Great  truths  are  dearly  bought.  The  common  truth, 

Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day, 
Comes  in  the  common  walks  of  easy  life, 

Blown  by  the  careless  wind  across  our  way. 
Bought  in  the  market,  at  the  current  price, 

Bred  of  the  smile,  the  jest,  perchance  the  bowl; 
It  tells  no  tales  of  daring  or  of  worth, 

Nor  pierces  even  the  surface  of  the  soul. 
Great  truths  are  greatly  won.  Not  formed  by  chance, 

Not  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream; 
But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 

Hard  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 
Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine  ; 

Not  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  gems  ; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  hall  of  midnight  mirth  ; 

Nor  'mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems. 
But  in  the  day  of  conflicts,  fear,  and  grief, 

When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in 
might, 

Ploughs  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 

And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the 
light. 

Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit,  in  hard  hours 
Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain  ; 
Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well-ploughed- 
field, 

And  the  soul  feels  it  hath  not  wept  in  vain. 


FEAR  NOT,  I  AM  WITH  THEE  ! 
BY  li3.   M.   H.,  JR." 

a-n     with  thee,  0,  be  not  dismayed, 
I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid  !" 

Hymn. 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  Oh,  bright  with  the  morn, 
Those  heart-cheering  words  so  gently  will  steal 

O'er  a  bosom  by  sorrow  distracted  and  torn, 
And  bright  as  a  glittering  sunbeam  reveal 

The  power  so  blessed  our  Father  has  given, 

To  save  us  from  evil  and  lead  us  to  Heaven. 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  !  bright,  too,  at  eve, 
When  twilight  insensibly  carries  the  mind 

To  our  innocent  days,  and  memories  weave 
A  Spell  of  the  Past — 't  is  then  that  we  find 

A  balm,  sweet  and  healing,  comes  over  the  heart, 

Its  comforts,  its  soul  saving  grace  to  impart. 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  !  brightly,  when  night 
With  her  dark,  gloomy  shroud  steals  over  the 
earth, 

And  the  beautiful  stars,  with  their  quivering  light, 
Twinkle,  far  off,  in  Heaven — Oh,  let  us  pour  forth 
A  Song  to  our  God,  a  Hymn  full  of  praise 
To  Him  who  has  watched  o'er  our  wild  erring  ways. 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  !  at  morn,  noon  and  night, 
Those  words  have  a  meaning,  a  feeling,  a  power, 

That  over  the  soul  throws  a  Heavenly  light 
To  protect  us  in  many  a  sorrowing  hour  ; 

And  our  hearts  trust  in  Him,  who  so  often  hath 
said, 

"Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee!  Oh,  be  not  dismayed  !" 

Little  drops  of  rain  brighten  the  meadows. 
Little  acts  of  kindness  brighten  the  world. 


From  Good  Health. 
THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  EAR.  ! 

The  Structure.    How  low  down  in  the  ai 
mal  creation  the  sense  of  hearing  extends, 
is  not  possible  positively  to  say.    It  seer 
probable,  however,  that  some  at  least  of  t] 
insect  tribe  possess  it.    But  it  is  first  in  ar 
mals  like  the  lobster  that  an  ear,  though  j 
the  simplest  construction,  can  be  distinct  1 
shown  to  exist.    By  careful  looking,  this  e:.| 
may  be  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  secon' 
pair  of  feelers,  in  the  lobster  or  the  crab,  an| 
it  consists  of  a  very  small  bag,  rilled  with:  I 
watery  fluid,  and  covered  in  externally  by  | 
strong  membrane.    On  the  internal  surfa<  I 
of  this  bag  a  nerve  spreads  itself  out,  whi«  I 
nerve  carries  the  effect  of  the  motions  of  tl|| 
fluid  to  the  brain, — such  brain  as  the  creatiuill 
has.    A  nerve  and  a  little  bag  of  wrater,  ail 
cessible  to  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  constituti] 
an  ear,  and  however  complicated  the  ear  man 
become  in  the  higher  animals  and  ourselvej 
as  we  shall  see  that  it  does,  it  always  retairB 
this  character:  it  is  at  the  bottom  a  bag  (jfl 
watery  fluid  and  a  nerve.    The  next  step  tea 
wards  making  the  ear  more  perfect  is  onjB 
that  might  well  seem  to  be  the  way  to  destroy 
it  altogether;  it  is  the  putting  stones  into  itfl 
and  these  stones  once  put  in  are  never  agarfl 
left  out.    They  are  present,  though  in  tbfl 
form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  innermost 
part  of  our  own  ears.    But  they  are  not  all 
ways  a  fine  powder  ;  sometimes  they  are  ver  1 
large  bony  masses,  especially  in  the  less  per] 
feet  ears,  such  as  those  of  fishes.    The  earl 
stones  (Otoliths)  may  be  easily  found  in  :1 
cod's  head,  lying  a  short  distance  behind  thdj 
eye  and  within  the  skull ;  they  are  denst-fl 
white  bodies,  often  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  tl 
flattened  oval  form,  and  grooved  upon  thei:  J 
surface.    Their  object  is  to  make  the  vibra  l 
tions  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bag  moniB 
powerful.   If  we  fill  a  bladder  with  water  ano| 
give  it  a  gentle  tap,  wre  may  feel  a  tremulous! 
motion  run  to  and  fro  within  it.    But  if  w(r 
put  into  it  a  few  marbles,  and  then  tap  itilj 
these  will  give  a  much  more  distinct  sensation.]3 
But  by  examining  a  cod's  or  salmon's  head  ' 
(which  may  be  cooked,)  not  only  may  the  1 
ear-stones  be  discovered,  but  also  the  ear-bag.  ' 
And  it  will  be  noticed  to  have  a  very  re-  ' 
markable  form.    It  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  f 
lobster,  a  mere  roundish  bladder ;  at  first  1 
sight  it  might  almost  be  said  to  resemble  a  j 
large  white  spider.    It  has  a  body  and  limbs,  1 
but  the  limbs  are  peculiar.   From  the  central  ' 
sac,  which  consists  of  two  portions,  there  pass  \ 
off  three  tubes,  which  return  to  the  sac  again,  j 
near  the  point  from  which  they  start.  Attj 
one  end  each  tube  has  an  enlargement;  it! 
seems  to  swell  out  into  a  bulb,  and  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  central  sac,  the  nerve  is  dis- 
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tributed.  Now  because  these  tubes  pass  from 
the  sac  and  return  to  it  again,  the  sac  is 
called  the  "  vestibule,"  or  common  hall;  and 
the  tubes  are  called  the  serai-circular  canals 
(though  they  are  not  exactly  serai-circular  :) 
and  this  with  another  superadded  part  con- 
tinues to  be  the  form  of  the  nervous  portion 
of  the  ear  in  all  animals  and  in  ourselves. 
The  superadded  part  is  like  a  shell.  It  con- 
sists, like  a  common  snail  shell,  of  a  tube 
winding  around  a  central  axis,  and  growing 
larger  as  it  winds.  The  reason  for  this  form 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  Birds  and  mammals 
and  man  possess  it,  though  birds  have  it  in  a 
[ess  perfect  form.  In  them  it  is  a  curved 
tube  something  like  a  small  boat  and  not 
spirally  arranged.  Because,  however,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  shell, 
t  is  called  "  the  cochlea." 

The  sac,  the  three  tubes,  the  spiral  canal, 
men,  make  up  the  nervous  part  of  the  ear, — 
wmbule,  semi-circular  canals,  and  cochlea,.  A 
vonderful  structure,  undoubtedly;  and  so  the 
natomists  who  first  discovered  it  thought  ; 
or  they  called  it  the  labyrinth.    We  will 
peak  more  of  it  by  and  by ;  for  the  present 
/e  will  return  to  our  codfish. 
:  Though  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
and,  hears  very  well,  there  is  no  external 
sgn  of  his  having  any  ear  at  all.    The  sac 
od  its  canals,  with  the  auditory  nerve  ex- 
ianded  within  them,  constitute  his  whole  or- 
an  of  hearing,  and  they  simply  lie  in  con- 
ict  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  There 
i  no  membrane  to  receive  vibrations  from 
ithout,  and  pass  them  onwards.    The  reason 
this  is  that  water  transmits  vibrations  so 
nverfully, — much  more  powerfully  than  air, 
•to  solid  bodies,  that  the  bones  of  the  fish's 
iad  suffice  to  convey  sounds  to  the  nerve, 
iscept  the  whale,  and  the  other  water-inhabit- 
g  mammals  (which  have  ears  like  their  air- 
path  ing  fellows,  though  somewhat  modified,) 
limals  which  habitually  live  in  water  hear 
I  rough  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  and  their  ear 
insists  only  of  the  nerve  and  the  membrane 
led  with  fluid  on  which  it  is  spread  out. 
lit  for  air-breathing  animals  this  would  not 
ifice.   The  air  passes  on  its  vibrations  to  the 
1 1)11  far  too  feebly  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
■  lich  hearing  is  needed,  and  accordingly  an 
8  paratus  is  required  for  conveying  the  vibra- 
t  is  of  the  atmosphere,  which  constitute 
,|  ind,  to  the  nerve  appointed  to  receive  them. 
rJ  is  a  pparatus  answers  to  the  transparent 
Rls  of  the  eye,  which  afford  a  free  passage 
lithe  light,  and  it  is  the  second  or  outer  por- 
jliof  the  ear.    It  has  many  Conns  in  vari- 
I   classes  of  animals,   but,  all   arc  framed 
u  m  one  plan,  and  it  will  suffice  if  we  'li- 
st be  it  briefly  as  it  is  met  with  in  ourselves. 
Iphe  outer  ear,  though  probably  not  with- 


out a  certain  amount  of  use,  apj 
in  man  chiefly  for  beauty's  sake.  In  many 
animals,  however,  it  is  of  great  importance, 
being,  in  fact,  a  natural  hearing  trumpet. 
Humboldt  relates  that,  in  South  A  meriea,  the 
troops  of  wild  horses  that  traverse  the  country 
divide  themselves,  as  regards  the  direction 
given  to  their  ears,  into  three  sets.  T 
which  lead  the  van  direct  them  forward, 
those  in  the  centre  turn  them  to  the  side,  and 
the  hindmost  set  them  to  the  rear:  so  that 
the  whole  troop  is  made  aware,  in  the  acufc  i\ 
way,  of  danger  threatening  from  any  quar- 
ter. 

The  passage  which  leads  inwards  from  the 
outer  ear  is  slightly  curved,  and  in  adult-  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  :  in  chil- 
dren, however,  it  is  much  shallower,  having 
a  depth  in  the  infant  of  scarcely  half  an  inch. 
It  is  of  oval  form,  and  about  its  centre  is  fur- 
nished with  a  broadish  ring  of  small  glands 
which  secrete  the  light  brown  semi -solid  sub- 
stance known  as  the  ear-wax.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  passage  is  fixed  the  membrane,  com- 
monly called  the  "  drum  of  the  ear,"  but  not 
correctly;  a  drum  being  not  a  membrane,  but 
a  hollow  space  closed  on  one  or  more  sides  bj 
membrane.  The  membrane  to  which  tic 
ternal  passage  leads  constitutes  tic-  outer  side 
of  a  cavity  hollowed  in  the  bone,  which  cavi- 
ty is  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  contain-  s 
ral  important  parts.  First,  there  ia  the  mem- 
brane itself,  a  beautiful  structure,  made  up 
of  fine  fibres,  some  radiating  from  the  central 
part  to  the  circumference,  others  arrange  d  in 
concentric  rings;  and  it  is  lined  on  the  outer 
side  by  a  very  fine  layer  of  skin,  ami  on  the 
inner  by  an  equally  fine  Layer  of  cellular 
membrane.  It  is  almost  transparent,  and 
though  moderately  strong,  is  lit'le  thicker 
than  gold  beaters'  skin.  Being  kept  gently 
on  the  stretch,  it  thrills  to  every  whisper,  and 
two  small  muslces  keep  it  in  the  most  delicate 
adjustment  to  each  varying  impulse  with 
which  the  air  comes  laden.  One  of  these 
muscles  draws  it  tighter,  tin  other  loosens  it. 
by  acting  upon  a  chain  of  very  small  bonet| 

which  pass,  suspended  as  it  were  in  mid-air. 
and  swinging  with  every  breath,  across  the 
drum,  from  the  membrane  to  the  nerve. 
This  chain  of  bones  answers  two  purpose-: 
First,  it  receives  vibrations  from  the  mem- 
brane, and  conveys  them  to  the  labyrinth; 
and  secondly  it  adjusts  both  the  membrane 
tt'ild  the  fluid  which  BUrrOUndl  the  nerve,  to 
the  various  kinds  and  pitches  of  sound  by 
which  they  are  a  fleet  od.  Beside?  the  mem- 
brane already  described,  there  is  a  second 
smaller  membrane  opposite  to  it  :  that  is  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  drum,  w  Inch  closes  in 
the  spiral  canal  before  mentioned,  in  which 
one  part  of  the  nerve  is  spread  out.    The  use 
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of  this  second  membrane  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
term  ned.  Lastly,  a  tube  leads  from  the 
drum  into  the  throat,  called,  from  its  dis- 
coverer Eustachius,  the  "  Eustachian  tube." 
The  use  of  this  tube  is  twofold.  First,  it  sup- 
plies the  drum  with  air,  and  keeps  the  mem- 
brane exactly  balanced,  and  free  to  move, 
with  equal  air-pressure  on  each  side;  and, 
secondly,  it  carries  off  any  fluid  which  may 
be  in  the  drum,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
choked  by  its  own  moisture.  It  is  not  al- 
ways open,  however,  but  is  opened  during  the 
act  of  swallowing,  by  a  little  muscle,  which  is 
attached  to  it  just  as  it  reaches  the  throat. 
Most  persons  can  distinctly  feel  that  this  is 
the  case,  by  gently  closing  the  nose  and  swal- 
lowing ;  when  a  distinct  sensation  is  felt  in 
the  ears.  This  sensation  is  due  to  a  little  air 
being  drawn  out  of  the  ears  through  the  open 
tube  during  swallowing  ;  and  it  lasts  for  a  few 
minutes,  unless  the  air  is  again  restored  by 
swallowing  with  the  nose  unclosed,  which  al- 
lows for  the  moment  a  free  communication 
between  the  ear  and  the  throat.  We  thus 
see  a  reason  for  the  tube  being  closed.  If  it 
were  always  open,  all  the  sounds  produced  in 
the  throat  would  pass  directly  into  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  totally  confuse  us.  We  should 
hear  every  breath,  and  live  in  a  constant  be- 
wilderment of  internal  sounds.  At  the  same 
time  the  closure  being  but  a  light  contact  of 
the  walls  of  the  tube,  easily  allows  a  slight 
escape  of  air  from  the  drum,  and  thus  not 
only  facilitates  and  regulates  the  oscillations 
of  the  air  before  the  vibrating  membrane,  but 
provides  a  safety-valve,  to  a  certain  extent, 
against  the  injurious  influence  of  loud  sounds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HORTICULTURE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Miss  Marwedel,  recently  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  formerly  Principal  of  the  "  School 
of  Industry  for  Girls,"  author  of  "  Why  We 
Want  Co-operative  Industrial  Schools,"  etc., 
has  undertaken  to  establish  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
a  horticultural  school  for  girls.  Mr.  Cornell 
has  made  a  generous  grant  of  land,  and  Presi- 
dent White,  of  Cornell  University,  has  prof- 
fered to  the  students  a  free  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity lectures. 

This  school  is  to  be  a  co-operative  institu- 
tion, for  which  shares  are  to  be  issued  of  $5 
each,  in  order  that  persons  of  small  means 
may  secure  an  interest  in  it,  while  the  wealthy 
can  show  theirs  by  taking  a  larger  number. 

On  these  shares  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  dividend  will  ever  be  declared,  all  other 
profits  accruing  being  devoted  to  the  school 
or  pupils,  or  to  pay  back  the  capital. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  an  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  a  literary  education,  and 
so  to  organize  work  that  it  may  serve  for  in- 


tellectual as  well  as  physical  activity.  Tl 
industrial  instruction  will  not  be  wholly  col 
fined  to  horticulture,  but  be  extended,  as  o 
portunity  offers,  to  other  branches  of  busine 
and  manufactures,  such  as  women  can  appr 
priately  carry  on. 

A  well-ordered  business  will  at  once  be  o 
ganized,  that  the  school  may  be,  as  soon  j 
possible,  self-supporting. 

A  liberal  gentleman  of  New  York,  M 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  has  promised  to  suppLw 
ment  Mr.  Cornell's  kindly  grant  bysupplyirjl 
a  large  quantity  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  wj 
are  assured  that  many  other  horticulturist 
will  also  contribute  largely. 

The  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetilfi 
bles,  the  collecting  of  seeds  for  the  marke 
preserving  fruits,  arranging  bouquets  anuj 
wreaths,  and  possibly  the  keeping  of  bees,  caJ 
be  begun  as  soon  as  there  are  pupils  ami 
teachers  enough  secured. 

The  admission  fee  for  pupils  for  the  veal 
will  be  ten  dollars;  the  instruction  will  hi 
free,  their  board  to  be  paid  by  work.  j 

A  course  of  two  or  three  years  will  be  ne<|j 
essary  to  secure  a  diploma. 

The  officers  of  the  school  will  consist  of  thl 
principal  and  teachers  of  the  various  brancl| 
es  taught  in  the  institution,  a  practical  gai| 
dener  and  assistant,  with  the  needed  domestii 
help,  whose  knowledge  and  capacity  shall  b| 
such  as  to  fit  them  to  instruct  in  their  re| 
spective  duties,  it  being  the  design  to  enabll 
the  necessary  work  to  be  performed  by  thl 
pupils  alone  at  the  earliest  practicable  pel 
riod. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  include  botai 
ny,  the  propagation  and  culture  of  plants! 
agricultural  chemistry  and  economy,  hygiene! 
practical  drawing,  one  or  more  foreign  lan) 
guages,  chorus  singing,  housekeeping  anal 
needlework,  and  whatever  of  technical  knowll 
edge  may  be  rendered  necessary  in  order  t<| 
carry  on  the  industries  undertaken. 

As  soon  as  the  institution  becomes  self) 
supporting,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  earnings 
as  in  the  dressmaking  and  milliner-house,  and 
in  the  army  clothing  factory  (London),  aftei 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  agreed  upon,  ana 
securing  of  such  portion  of  the  improvement) 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  institution,  the  pupil; 
shall  each  receive  a  proportionable  share. 

The  pupils  must  bind  themselves  not  t( 
leave  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  except  foJ 
good  reason,  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  «J 
stipulated  sum  will  be  required,  as  a  forfeit 
if  this  rule  is  infringed. 

The  capital  that  has  been  estimated  as 
necessary  for  the  enterprise  will  be  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  hoped  it  will  owe  its  existence  to  th( 
benevolent  co-operation  of  that  part  of  the 
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public  that  believes  in  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirableness of  giving  industrial  as  well  as  lite- 
rary education  towomen. 

The  first  great  object  to  be  attained  by  such 
schools  is  the  doing  away  with  charitable  in- 
stitutions, which  demoralize  whenever  they 
are  resorted  to,  while  co-operative  labor  ele- 
vates work  and  the  individuals  who  engage 
in  it. —  Christian  Register. 


A  SIMPLE  ORNAMENT. 

A  very  pretty  mantel  ornament  may  be 
obtained  by  suspending  an  acorn,  by  a  piece 
of  thread  tied  around  it,  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  surface  of  some  water  contained  in  a 
vase,  tumbler  or  saucer,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  several  weeks.  It 
will  soon  burst  open,  and  small  roots  will  seek 
the  water  ;  a  straight  and  tapering  stem,  with 
beautiful  glossy  green  leaves,  will  shoot  up- 
ward, and  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
Chestnut  trees  may  be  grown  in  this  manner, 
but  their  leaves  are  not  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  the  oak.    The  water  should  be  changed 
once  a  month,  taking  care  to  supply  water  of 
the  same  warmth  ;  bits  of  charcoal  added  to 
j  it  will  prevent  the  water  from  souring.  If 
[the  little  leaves  turn  yellow,  add  one  drop  of 
I  ammonia  into  the  utensil  which  holds  the 
| water,  and  it  will  renew  their  luxuriance. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  latest  law  of  which  we  have  heard  as 
promulgated  by  the  Sultan,  will  reach  to  the 
very  roots  of  Moslem  institutions,  if  fully 
carried  out.    We  mean  the  law  lately  an- 
nounced ordering  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Turkey.    This  system  provides  for 
two  classes  of  schools — primary  ones  and  high 
schools,  as  we  should  call  them.  Attendance 
at  the  primary  schools  is  compulsory,  and  the 
methods  are  prescribed  by  which  parents 
ijshall  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
them.    These  are  class  schools,  and  are  dis- 
tinct for  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Chris- 
tians.   But  the  higher  schools,  which  are  in- 
ended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  lyceums,  a 
uglier  grade  yet,  are  mixed,  and  Christiana 
md  Turks  are  mingled  together  in  the  alcm- 
■)ic  of  a  common  education.    Provision  is 
dso  made  for  a  normal  school  of  a  high  or- 
ler.    And  what  is,  perhaps,  as  extraordinary 
|>,s  any  circumstance  attending  this  action,  is 
hat  compulsory  primary  educat  ion  applies  to 
;irls  as  well  as  boys/  If  this  scheme  be 
horoughly  carried  out— on  which,  unhappily, 
lyte  cannot  count  with  absolute  certainty  it 
I )  the  beginning  of  a  radical  revolution  in  the 
■political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Turk 
ih  empire. 

I  The  Turkish  government  has  felt  for  a  long 
■lone  the  necessity  of  doing  something  i<»  revive 


the  energy  and  increase  the  intelligence  of 
the  masses  of  the  population.    The  decay  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  since  the  days  of  Arnu- 
rath  and  Solyman  the  .Magnificent,  could  not 
be  shut  out  by  the  closest  seclusion  of  the 
palace  or  the  harem  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Sultan.   And  he  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
it  was  despotism  and  superstition,  making  life 
and  property  uncertain,  and  erecting  fatalism 
into  religion,  that  made  the  difference  between 
his  subjects  and  those  of  the  least  advanced 
even  of  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  one  main  reason  that  indn 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  father  of  the  present  8 
tan,  to  change  the  old  picturesque  costume  of 
his  people  for  one  resembling  that  of  the  na- 
tions -round   about.    Doubtless  the  .Sultan 
Mahmoud  thought  to  renew  the  effete  spirit 
of  his  people  by  this  assimilation  of  their  ap- 
parel to  that  of  more  prog 
But  the  life  of  a  nation,  no  more,  than  ■  a 
man,  does  not  lie  in  its  raiment.    And  inch 
external  changes  as  these  were  signs  only  of 
dilapidation  and  decay. 

The  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  has  had  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  necessities  of  the  case; 
which,  probably,  he  owes  to  his  greater  inter- 
course with  Christian  nations.    He  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  knowledge  that  civilization 
does  not  proceed  from  without  a  man  to 
within  him,  but  from  the  mind  and  h  art  I  I 
the  external  life  and  its  surroundings.  The 
cup  must  be  first  cleansed.    He  is,  therefore, 
making  a  wise  endeavor  to  improve  the  man- 
ners, morals,  and  material  civilization  of  his 
subjects,  by  compelling  them  to  acquire  the 
elements  and  the  means  of  knowledge,  in  the 
confidence  that  thus  he  will  in  time  renew 
and  regenerate  them.    It  is  the  mote  lauda- 
ble in  a  despotic  monarch   like  the  (irand 
Turk  to  use  his  absolute  power  thus,  because 
a  prince  that  has  the  intelligence  to  make  this 
attempt  must  also  perceive  the  revolution 
which  a  higher  intelligence  mU8l  ultimately 
bring  upon  himself  or  his  dynasty.    It  i>  true 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  is  net  lik.  lv  to  survive 
long  enough  to  see  the  issue  of  tail  I xp.-ri- 
ment;  but  it  is  not  the  less  creditable  t"  the 
Sultan  that  he  has  set  it  on  foot.  -  7"  ■  1*4+ 
pendjtnL  

Tin:  last  OF  rm:  NARRAQANBETTB, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  EWnuio 
Pre$$  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  n  i  sot 

visit  to  the  remains  of  the  one  pOWi  rful  In- 
dian tribe,  the  N:\rragunsetts.  now  found  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  are  chi.  llv  confined  to 
(he  town  of  Charleslown.  ami  o>VD  about  one- 
seventh  ot  the  whole  torrifcor)  -<i  that  town. 

In  1888  there  were  living  in  the  town  one 
hundred  and  nincty-nino  Nnt  ra^ans*  tt*.  he- 
bides  about  fifty  who  were  livimj  elsewhere. 
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Only  seven  of  these  were  pure  Narragansetts, 
and  only  fourteen  were  even  half  bloods.  The 
others  were  mixed  bloods  and  mongrels,  with 
a  large  infusion  of  negro  blood  in  their  veins. 

At  present  there  are  only  about  a  hundred 
Indians  of  all  kinds  in  the  town,  and  only 
one  pure  blood  among  them  all.  The  men 
are  chiefly  farmers,  fishermen,  and  stone  ma- 
sons :  and  those  who  are  industrious  get  a 
good  living.  But  idleness  and  shiftlessness 
are  dominant  characteristics;  and  their  lands, 
which  were  originally  good,  are  much  ex- 
hausted and  quite  unproductive.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
tribe  in  common,  say  about  a  thousand  acres  ; 
and  the  private  lands  of  the  Indians  exceed  a 
thousand  acres. 

As  long  as  the  State  allowed  it,  the  Indians 
continued  to  sell  their  private  lands  for  tri- 
fling sums,  often  for  whiskey ;  but  now  no 
Indian  can  sell  his  land  without  the  consent 
of  the  State. — Evening  Post. 


THE  FIRST  FRIENDS. 

They  were  at  a  word  in  dealing,  nor  could 
their  customers  with  many  words  tempt  them 
from  it,  having  more  regard  for  truth  than 
custom,  to  example  than  gain. —  W.  Penn. 

Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  de- 
scribing a  Friend,  says  :  "  He  never  asked 
more  for  his  wares  than  the  precise  sum  he 
was  determined  to  accept.  This  maxim  is 
laudable,  and  continues  still  to  be  religious- 
ly observed  by  that  sect." 


ITEMS. 

The  experiment  of  lighting  the  gas-lamps  by  elec- 
tricity, was  recently  made  in  this  city,  the  lamps  in 
Independence  Square  beiDg  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  battery  was  stationed  in  the  Central  Station, 
and  the  lamps  were  lighted  .and  extinguished  suc- 
cessfully several  times,  wires  leading  to  each 
burner. 

The  Value  of  Little  Things. — From  time  im- 
memmorial,  the  British  government  have  always 
caused  a  red  worsted  thread  to  be  woven  into  the 
cordage  manufactured  at  their  roperies.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  thread  is  to  prevent  pilfering,  and  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  stolen  property.  One  fine 
morning  it  struck  a  poor  man  in  Chatham  dockyard 
that  a  jute  thread  would  do  as  well  as  one  of 
worsted.  The  experiment  was  tried.  The  rope 
with  the  jute  thread  in  it  was  tested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  by  being  exposed  to  salt  water  and  the 
weather  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  worsted  was  abandoned.  Such  is  the 
magnitude  of  government  transactions  that  by  sim- 
ply substituting  that  thread  of  jute  for  one  of 
worsted,  Great  Britain  saves  £1,800  a  year  forever, 
or  at  least  as  long  as  British  ships  want  rope. 

Strength  of  Spider's  Silk. — It  may  surprise 
some  to  learn  that  while  a  bar  of  iron,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  will  sustain  twenty-eight  tons,  and  a  bar 
of  steel  of  the  same  size,  will  sustain  fifty  tons,  a 
bar  of  spider's  silk  of  the  same  dimensions,  will 


sustain  seventy-four  tons.  This  is  based  upon  ai 
calculation  that  a  fibre  of  silk  one  four-thousandth; 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  fifty-four  grains.. 

Wonderful  Rapidity  of  Photographic  Action. 
— The  image  of  the  full  moon  can  be  fixed  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  a  second,  and  that  of  the  suni 
instantaneously.    According  to  the  experiments  ov 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  a  space  of  time  no  longer  than- 
one  twenty-seven-thousandth  of  a  second  is  re- 
quired to  fix  the  solar  image.    Even  this  small  frac-1 
tion,  however,  inconceivably  short  as  it  appears,  is 
a  tolerable  length  of  time  compared  with  that  in  i 
which  photographs  are  taken  by  the  electric  flash.  ; 
The  duration  of  the  illuminating  sparks,  according 
to  the  beautiful  and  trustworthy  experiments  of  Mr.  , 
Wheatstone  with  his  delicate  chronoscope,  does  notlf 
exceed  the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  and  yet  aJ 
clear  and  distinct  photographic  image  is  obtained  il 
by  a  single  electric  discharge.    By  this  means  may 
be  shown  the  real  form  of  objects  to  which  a  de-  I 
ceptive  appearance  is  given  by  their  rapid  move- J 
ment.    If  a  wheel  on  whose  side  any  figure  is  drawniJ 
in  conspicuous  lines  be  made  to  rotate  with  theJ 
greatest  possible  velocity,  the  figure  will  present  to  J 
the  eye  only  a  series  of  concentric  bands  of  different  I 
shades.    Let  it  now  be  photographed  while  in  mo-  i 
tion  by  the  electric  flash,  and  the  wheel  will  appear  I 
stationary  with  the  figure  perfectly  well  defined. if 
A  vein  of  water  issuing  from  a  small  orifice,  which  ,|i 
appears  to  the  eye  as  smooth  as  a  stem  of  crystal,  Jj 
if  seen  or  photographed  by  the  light  of  the  electric fi 
discharge,  is  shown  to  be  composed  of  drops  vari- ! 
ously  disposed,  and  of  various  forms,  some  being Jj 
elongated,    others  flattened,    and   others    almost  M 
spherical. — Living  Age.  ■ 

Expensive  Hearing.— -The  story  has  been  often  :jj 
repeated — and  sometimes  denied — that  Dean  Swift  [I 
not  unfrequently  found  his  only  auditor  of  his  ca-JI 
thedral  service  to  be  the  clerk,  and  that  he  accord-'! 
ingly  began  the  exhortation  with  "  Dearly  beloved  || 
Roger,"  instead  of  "Dearly  beloved  brethren."  u 
Some  of  the  London  churches  are  nearly  in  the  like  Jf 
case.  A  correspondent  of  the  Church  Times  spent  jj 
one  Sunday  morning  (not  very  laudably,  we  must  | 
admit — he  certainly  might  have  been  more  devoutly  J 
engaged)  in  going  from  church  to  church  and  count- ijl 
ing  the  attendance.  The  result  in  fourteen  churches  if 
is  thus  set  down  in  tabular  form,  with  the  clergy-  j, 
man's  stipends  : 

Annual  No. 
value,  present. 


St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  -£680  40 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  St.  Anne's-lane,      226  25 

St.  Michael  de  Querne,  Foster  lane,          300  closed 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Fish-street  ....    330  18 
St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbev,  Old  Fish- st.,    370  closed 

St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf,   254  6 

St.  Nicholas,  Queenhithe,  Thames-st.,    260  11 

Allhallows,  Bread-street,   382  3 

St.  Martin  Pomroy,  Old  Jewry,   410  1 

St.  Margaret  Moses,  Bread-street,   287  3 

St.  Peter's  Le  Poor,  Old  Broad-st.,          1,725  20 

St.  Martin Outwich,  Bishopsgate. st.,...  1,100  6 

St.  James,  Mitre  Square,   300  20 

Allhallows  with  St.  Benet,  Lombard  St.,    650  9 


£7,074  162 

A  public  opinion  that  can  sustain  an  established 
Church  burdened  with  such  statistical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  worse  than  waste  of  its  revenues,  may 
be  relied  on  to  sustain  any  thing.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  generation  which  has  seen  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Chuch  will  leave  the  English  [ 
establishment  unshaken. —  The  Methodist. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  659  ) 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  alluded  to  the 
early  establishment  of  Quaker  meetings  in 
Eugland,  both  for  worship  and  discipline. 
In  1689  there  were  (says  George  Pox),  "  twen- 
y-six  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  world."  The 
number  of  Friends  who  emigrated  to  the  then 
wilds  of  America,  brought  with  them  from 
ihe  mother  country  the  same  devotion  to  the 
Truth  and  faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph  over 
?rror  which  had  characterized  them  at  home. 
Many  of  them  in  a  true  missionary  spirit, 
:rossed  the  Atlantic,  on  their  labor  of  Love, 
eeling  themselves  commissioned  to  proclaim 
he  "  glad  tidings"  which  they  had  heard,  that 
)thers  might  share  with  them  "the  great  sul- 
fation."   Wherever  they  travelled,  there  they 
^reached  and  labored.    When  persecuted  by 
•rofessors  of  the  Christian  name,  they  found 
trotection  among  the  simple-hearted  children 
f  the  forest.    To  such  as  claimed  to  be  <  'hris- 
tians,  but  manifested  not  the  peaceable  spin! 
f  righteousness,  they  were  Bpecially  sent, 
mne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  were  the  Bra! 
Blisters  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  visited 
nr  country.    They  landed  at  or  near  Boston 
1  1050,  and  preached  and  suffered  for  Truth's 
ike.    On  the  barren  soil  of  New  England 
id  these  women  plant  tin*  seeds  of  Religions 
liberty,  even  among  the  tares  ot  Puritan 
tgotry  and  persecution.     Others  followed 


them,  whose  blood,  though  unrighteously  shed, 
but  nourished  the  seed  thus  sown,  which  touk 
root  and  grew  ;  and  to-day  in  free  Annrica, 
all  of  us  may  worship  in  peace  beneath  the 
protecting  branches  of  this  tree  of  Liberty, 
with  "  none  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid." 

The  Friends  were  among  the  first  sutlers 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  believed  that  their  jir-t 
religious  meeting  was  established  in  1676,  at 
Salem.  The  following  year  Burlington  Friends 
met  for  worship  under  a  (cut,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  use  for  this  purpose,  until  the  com- 
pletion  of  John  Woolston'fl  frame  house. 
This  and  Thomas  Gardner's  house  WW  then 
successively  used  for  religious  purposes  until 
the  meeting  house  was  built  in  1696.  1 1  s  Rial 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Burlington  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  held  on  the  15th  ol  the 
7th  month,  1678,  On  the  28th  of  6th  month, 
L681,  was  organised  the  first  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Thomas  Gardner's  house,  at  which  tine, 
the  establishment  of  a  woman's  meeting 
claimed  the  attention  of  Friends,  Die  BlU 
'«  Burlington  Quarter"  was  held  at  the  house 
of  William  Biddle,  4th  mo.  2d,  1682,  In 
1711  it  was  concluded  toholdtlu>e  Quarterly 
Meetings  alternately  at  the  Burlington  Rod 
Chesterfield  Meeting  houses,  but  up  to  that 
time  the  Biddle  house  was  used  lor  the  pur- 
pose. .  . 

It  may  not  he  out  of  plana,  mn  ^  this 

Quaker  community,  to  state  tor  the  inV.ma- 
tion  of  the  uninitiated,  that  the  ftlMSNCSi  meet. 
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nigs  of  Friends,  as  now  held,  admit  of  the  fol- 
lowing classifications : 

The  Preparative  (the  smallest),  arranges 
business  for  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  it 
is  subordinate. 

The  Monthly,  next  in  importance,  is  ac- 
countable to  the  "  Quarter,"  which  latter  is 
answerable  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  the  Society. 

In  some  places,  a  "  half  year's"  meeting  is 
substituted  for  the  annual  assembly. 

The  only  officers  of  these  meetings  are  a 
clerk  and  his  assistant,  who,  without  fee  or 
reward,  record  and  preserve  the  proceedings. 
No  votes  are  taken,  but  questions  are  deter- 
mined by  "  the  sense  of  the  meeting,"  a  phrase 
expressive  of  general  unanimity.  When  se- 
rious differences  of  opinion  arise,  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  subject  before  the  meeting  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  condescension  is  the  usual 
result. 

The  book  of  Discipline  or  outward  law  of 
the  Society,  consists  of  Advices,  Rules  and 
Queries,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
approved  by  Yearly  Meetings  as  conducive 
to  the  well  being  and  good  government  of  the 
body. 

We  shall  briefly  quote  from  the  discipline 
issued  by  authority  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1719,  as  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  progress  made  by  the  Society  since  that 
time;  for  in  their  present  code  of  Laws,  much 
here  quoted  has  been  discarded  by  the  Friends 
as  unnecessary. 

"  Overseers  or  other  weigJity  Friends  are 
admonished  to  deal  with  all  such  as  are  given 
to  excess  of  drinking,  swearing,  cursing,  ly- 
ing ....  or  other  unseemly  and  scandalous 
practice.  Also,  with  such  as  run  races,  either 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  who  lay  wagers,  or 
use  any  gaming,  needless  or  vain  sport  or 
pastime,  and,  such  as  accustom  themselves  to 
smoking  tobacco  indecently  and  too  publickly, 
or  in  streets,  highways  or  other  publick  places 
of  general  or  promiscuous  resort." 

Such  also,  old  or  young,  "  wTho,  when  come 
to  meetings,  do  fall  asleep,  go  out  and  in  fre- 
quently or  otherwise  disturb  the  meeting." 

"  Such  as  sell,  barter  or  exchange  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  Indians,  Rum,  Brandy  or 
any  other  strong  liquors,  it  being  contrary  to 
the  care  Friends  have  always  had  since  the 
settlement  of  these  countries,  that  they  might 
not  contribute  to  the  abuse  and  hurt  these 
poor  people  receive  by  drinking  thereof,  being 
generally  incapable  of  using  moderation  there- 
in, and  to  avoid  giving  them  occasion  of  dis- 
content, it  is  desired  that  Friends  do  not  buy 
or  sell  Indian  slaves  ;  also,  that  none  among 
us  be  concerned  in  fetching  or  importing  ne- 
gro slaves  from  their  own  country  or  else- 
where " 


"  Such  as  accustom  themselves,  or  suffen 
their  children  to  use  the  corrupt  and  unscrip  I 
tural  language  of  you  to  a  single  person  or  tc 
call  the  days,  weeks  or  months  by  the  nam* 
given  them  by  the  Heathen  in  honor  oi'  I 
their  Idols,  it  being  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
our  ancient  testimony." 

"  Friends  are  advised  at  marriages  to  have  I 
great  care  therein,  and  use  all  endeavors  I 
everywhere  more  and  more  to  break  from  ami 
avoid  that  offensive  and  unsuitable  custom  oil 
large  provision  of  strong  drink,  cakes,  &c. 
&c. ;  the  formal  and  frequent  servings  thereof 
This  indecent  and  indiscreet  custom  and  prac- 
tice has  run  to  such  excess,  that  invitations 
being  made  to  greater  numbers  than  their  own 
or  their  neighbors  houses  can  contain,  the  very 
streets  and  open  places  are  made  use  of  forfi 
the  handing  about  burnt  wine  and  other  strong  ! 
liquors;  and  besides  the  indecencies  above  I 
mentioned,  the  custom  of  waiting  for  the  last; 
that  will  please  to  come,  though  never  so  unJ 
reasonable,  and  the  formality  of  repeated  serv- 1 
ings  to  each,  breaks  in  upon  another  decent,? 
order  among  Friends,  of  keeping  to  and  ob- 
serving the  time  appointed." 

There  are  no  "  Queries'"  in  the  MSS.  copy fl 
of  the  discipline  from  which  the  above  ex-lj 
tracts  are  taken.  Some  years  later,  Friends  || 
revised  their  book  of  the  law  and  instituted]! 
the  "  Queries"  as  at  present  used. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  when  theJj 
answers  to  these  "  Queries"  came  up  to  "  Bur-  ij 
lington  Quarter"  from  its  branches,  EggHar-  [I 
bor  meeting  answered  in  reference  to  theffl 

query,  "  Are  Friends  careful  to  re-  j 

strain  those  under  their  direction  from  read-  I 
ing  pernicious  books  ?"  "  Friends  are  clear  >|l 
of  reading  books."  Some  one  present  remarked  II 
on  the  peculiarity  of  the  answer,  and  thought  I! 
there  must  be  a  mistake. 

Edward  Cathrall,  (an  ancient  Friend  liv- 
ing in  Burlington),  said  in  reply :  "  Friends,  I 
we  had  better  let  it  pass,  I  guess  it's  pretty  J 
near  the  truth." 

One  thing  we  know,  that  whether  Friends 
as  a  body  were  clear  of  reading  books  or  not, 
they  certainly  were  not  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  writing  them,  as  we  shall  attempt 
to  show. 

The  early  Friends  used  all  lawful  means 
at  their  disposal  to  disseminate  the  Truth 
they  had  received ;  to  dethrone  Priestcraft 
with  all  its  attendant  evils,  and  inaugurate 
the  reign  of  Religious  Liberty.  "  With  mal- 
ice toward  none,  and  charity  towards  all," 
they  attacked  Principles,  not  men  ;  error,  not 
those  who  embraced  that  error.  Severe  they 
sometimes  were  in  denunciation  ;  never  cruel 
in  practice.  Claiming  to  be  the  Oracles  of 
God,  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
tloly  Spirit;  and  when,  from  any  cause,  they 
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were  unable  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
Truth,  by  word  of  mouth,  they  wielded  the 
pen  iu  its  defence.  No  marvel  is  it  that  the 
Power  which  emanated  from  this  united  band 
of  Christians  has  helped  the  world  onward. 

Indeed,  it  has  long  been  our  settled  con- 
viction that  every  religious  organization  has 
its  mission  of  good  to  perform.  To  its  keep- 
ing is  committed  a  share  of  Truth,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  minds  which  are  attracted 
to  it.  The  rise  of  such  a  people  is  the  out- 
growth or  expression  of  a  spiritual  need,  and, 
manifests  the  guiding  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
working  in  and  through  His  children,  for  the 
upbuilding  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  Earth, 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  this  fact  were  more 
generally  recognized,  we  should  have  more  of 
Christianity  and  less  of  Sectarianism  in  the 
community  ;  but  we  lament  the  existing  state 
of  things  and  are  compelled  to  say  with  the 
Poet  Hood, 

"  Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  Sun." 

In  this  liberal  spirit  let  us  revere  the 
memory  of  these  faithful  laborers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  even  though  we  may  feel 
bound  to  dissent  from  some  of  their  cherished 
views,  or  feel  ourselves  called  to  work  in  other 
fields  of  labor. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  during  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years,  (from  1652  to  1699,  in- 
clusive), this  little  band  of  busy  reformers 
issued  over  four  thousand  books,  pamphlets 
and  papers.  In  this  estimate,  many  anony- 
mous publications  without  date  are  omitted, 

1  although  they  bear  the  impress  of  that  age. 
Some  of  these  writings  are  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends  ;  others 

sare  the  simple-hearted  relations  of  individual 
experiences,  and  not  a  few  are  addresses  to 
the  King  or  Parliament  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren  or  sisters  in  bonds  for  conscience 
sake,  or  in  explanation  of  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  government 
in  the  matter  of  Oaths,  Tythes  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  church,  &c. 

i|  Our  space  will  not  permit  of  any  extended 
'notices  of  Friends'  Books  or  their  authors,  but 

i  we  propose  giving  titles  of  a  lew  of  these 
'earlier  publications,  together  with  a  li>(  ol 
some  prominent  writers  in  the  Society  during 
the  first  half  century  of  its  existence,  which 

|we  trust  will  be  of  service  to  those  readers 
curious  in  such  matters.  The  names  will  be 
found  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  easj 
(reference  and  are  taken  principally  from  the 
recently  published  valuable  "catalogue  of 
1  Friends'  Books,"  by  Joseph  Smith,  ol  I  iondon, 
England.  This  catalogue  is  in  two  vols., 
pctavo,  each  containing  aboul  one  thousand 
pages;  and  is  intended  to  contain  (he  title* 


of  all  the  writings  of  Friends  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Society  to  the  present  time,  to- 
gether with  such  brief  biographical  notices  of 
their  authors  as  are  accessible.  The  work  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  its  compilation  dis- 
plays great  industry  and  research  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  Smith.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every 
Friend. 

George  Fox  is  known  to  have  been  the 
author  of  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
writings  above  alluded  to,  and,  as  some  others 
without  name  or  date  have  been  traced  to  his 
pen,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  as 
the  most  voluminous  writer  of  all"  the  early 
Friends.  A  few  of  his  most  prominent  work- 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  were 
translated  into  other  tongues,  and  several  of 
them  were  written  in  the  Dutch  language. 

The  first  four  productions  from  his  | 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
Quaker  literature,  are  as  follows  : 
"  To  all  the  Ignorant  people,  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  who  are  under  the  blind  fuides,  ike 
Priests,"  (Anonymous,  and  without  date.) 
"  A  paper  showing  why  we  deny  the 

Teachers  of  the  World."  1652 
"  An  exhortation  to  those  who  contemn 

God's  Power."  l«i.?2 
"To  the  Parliament  of  this  Common- 
wealth." 1662 
The  above  works  are  here  given  in  tic 
order   in  which  it  is   supposed  they  were 
written  : 

In  1656  he  issued  "A  Proclamation  from 
the  King  of  Saints.  Christ  Jesus." 

In  a  book  he  published  in  1660,  oall<^ '..  "  A 
Battle  Door  for  Teachers  and  Professors,^  .  " 
he  introduces  "Several  bad,  unsavory  SFOffdl 
gathered  forth  of  certain  School  Rooks,  which 
have  been  taught  Boys  in  England,"  \  i 
doubt,  his  mind  was  exercised  for  tic-  prop  r 
education  of  youth,  and  the  thought  ol  the>e 
"unsavory  words"  induced  him,  in  167  I,  I 
connection  with  hi>  friend,  Ellii  Bookes,  -tSJ 
publish  the  first  Friends  School  B  *k,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Tin-  iniM 
have  been  a  popular  work,  a*  i;  pa-*,  d 
through  six  editions,  the  las(  being  pin',  i 
in  1726.  It  had  the  following  curious  I  ■'■ 
"  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  and  Plain 
DIRECTIONS  for  reading  and  Writio  ft  in 
t£nglith,&o. — With  several  I  >  lightful  I  nim  - 
very  useful  and  necessary  for  young  and  ol  1 
to  read  and  learn." 

In  1676,  he  soul  forth  a  paper  add  . i 
to  all  Magistrates  and  People  tn  t  hri*t<  ndom. 
A nd  elsewhere  ;  To  Turn  from  the  lYr*<  ill inc 
Mind  that  DeStroyes  People'*  llodm*  nil  I  1  - 
tates,  for  not  con  form  ini;  t"  ^  OUT  R  ligii  n 
and  Worship.  And  that  you  may  UVerno 
the  Mind  of  <  hnsl.  as  lie  A|>.  -tie-  did.  u  h  » 
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came  to  Save  Men's  Lives  and  not  to  destroy 
them  ;  and  to  rebuke  them  that  would  destroy 
Men's  Lives  and  Estates.    By  George  Fox." 

As  the  most  prominent  works  of  this  re- 
markable man  have  been  extensively  circu- 
lated even  in  our  time,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  give  their  titles  here. 

William  Penn  was  another  conspicuous 
author  and  preacher  among  Friends,  most  of 
whose  writings  are  doubtless  familiar  to  the 
reader,  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  his  first  publication  appeared  anony- 
mously, in  the  year  1667,  and  was  entitled, 
"  The  Spiritual  Bee  ;  or  a  Miscellany  of  Spir- 
itual, Historical,  Natural  observations,  and 
occasional  occurrencyes,  apply ed  in  Divine 
Meditations,  By  an  Vniversity  Pen  "  The 
following  year  (1668),  he  boldly  pnblished 
the  following:  "Truth  exalted;  in  a  short 
but  sure  Testimony  against  all  those  Religions, 
Faiths  and  Worships  that  have  been  formed 
and  followed  in  the  darkness  of  Apostacy. 
And  for  that  Glorious  Light  which  is  now 
risen  and  shines  forth  in  the  Life  and  Doc- 
trine of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone 
good  Old  Way  of  Life  and  Salvation,  Pre- 
sented to  Princes,  Priests  and  People,  that 
they  may  repent,  believe  and  obey.  By  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Younger,  whom  Divine  Love 
constrains  in  a  holy  contempt,  to  trample  on 
Egypt's  glory,  not  fearing  the  King's  Wrath, 
having  beheld  the  Magisty  of  him  who  is  in- 
visible." In  1675  this  work  was  translated 
into  Dutch. 

Most  books  written  by  the  early  Friends 
have  curious  titles,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing specimens.  "  Man  hath  had  his  day, 
but  it  is  nigh  over  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
dawned  ;  the  Sun  is  risen  over  all  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  over  every  green  tree;  and 
over  every  thing  that  is  high  and  lifted  up. 
Written  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  man's  name.  Written 
17th  day  of  the  10th  month,  1663."  (Sup- 
posed author,  John  Perrot.)  "A  Lamenta- 
tion over  the  House  of  Israel.  This  is  to  be 
published  throughout  all  Israel,  that  they 
may  all  know  whattheLord  hath  said  concern- 
ing them.  This  is  not  to  be  sold  for  silver 
nor  for  gold ;  For  unto  Thee,  this  book  is  free, 
without  monie."  (anonymous,  no  date.)  "Some- 
thing in  plainness,  delivered  to  the  Beloved 
Seed,  as  it  bubled,  or  rise  up  through  the 
Earthen  Vessel."    (No  name  or  date.) 

"  Yet  one  warning  more  to  Thee,  O  Eng- 
land, Together  with  a  very  Tender  Lamen- 
tation with  bowels  of  Compassion  and  Mourn- 
ing yet  over  thee,  O  Land  !  By  one  through 
whom  the  Eternal,  Powerful  and  Heav- 
enly Voice  is  uttered  and  sounded  forth  as 
a  Trumpet,  &c."    (Daniel  Baker,  1660.) 

"  A  CLOUD  of  Witnesses  I  With  whom  I 


also  appear,  to  bear  Testimony  That  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  word  of  God,  and  not  the  Bible, 
which  is  called  the  Scriptures.  Written  by 
him  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henri/ 
Clark."  (1656.) 

In  1675  John  Fenwick  wrote  a  book  with 
a   curious   address,   beginning  as   follows : 
"  Friends,  these  are  to  satisfie  you  or  any  I 
other,  or  any  other  who  are  sober,  and  are  I 
any  wise  minded  to  go  along  with  me,  and  j 
plant  within  my  Colony  that  we  shall  no  I 
doubt  find,  but  that  New  Cesaria  or  New  Jer-  | 
sey,  which  is  the  place  which  I  did  purchase ;  | 
together  with  the  government  thereof  is  a  1 
healthy,  pleasant  and  plentitul  country ;  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  report  of  many  honest  men,  J 
Friends  and  others  who  has  been  there,  and  j 
the  character  given  thereof  by  John  Ogilly  in  1 
his  America,  which  I  hereinwith  send."    The  I 
same  "  year  is  issued  '  a  Testimony  agt.  John  |i 
Fenwick  concerning  his  proceeding  about  1 
New  Caesaria,  or  New  Jersey  in  the  Province  I 
of  America;'  also  John  Fenwick's  letter  of  | 
condemnation  sent  to  Friends,  upon  their  tes-  ji 
tifying  agt.  his  proceedings." 

A  List  of  some  Prominent  Authors  among  Friends  from  j| 
1652  «o  1699. 

John  Audland  and  wife,  Robert  Barclay,  1 
William  Bayly,  George  Bishop,  Edward  Bur-  j 
rough,  Thomas  Chalkley,  Richard  Claridg,  J 
Stephen  and  Thos.  Crisp,  John  Crook,  Wm. 
Dewsbury,  George  Fox,  George   Fox,  the  | 
younger,  Benjamin   Farley,  Ellis  Hookes, 
Leuke  Howard,  Francis  Howgill,  Richard  I 
Hubberthorn,  George  Keith,  Thomas  Lawson, 
Martin  Mason,  James  Nayler,  James  Parke, 
Alexander  Parker,  James  Parnell,  William 
Penn,  Isaac  Penington,  John  Penington,  Edw. 
Penington,  Ambrose  Rigge,  Wm.  Sewel,  Wm. 
Smith,  Thos.  Story,  Humphrey  Smith,  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  Thomas  Taylor,  George  White- 
head, John  Whitehead. 

Women. — Judith  Bowlbie,  Katherine  Ev- 
ans, Jane  Fearon,  Sarah  Featherstone,  Mar- 
garet Fell,  (afterwards  wife  of  Geo.  Fox,)  1 
Abigal  Fisher,  (wife  of  Hallelujah,^)  Mary 
Penington,  (wife  of  Isaac,)  Rebeckah  Travers, 
Dorothy  White. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Vice. — He  who  gives  himself  to  vice  must 
inevitably  suffer.  If  the  human  la  w  does  not 
convict  and  punish  him,  the  moral  law,  which 
will  have  obedience,  will  follow  him  to  his 
doom.  Every  crime  is  committed  for  a  pur- 
pose— with  some  idea  of  future  personal  plea- 
sure; and  so,  just  as  sure  as  Heaven  governs 
the  universe,  so  surely  does  a  crime,  although 
concealed,  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  fu- 
ture. No  matter  how  deeply  laid  have  been 
the  plans  of  the  criminal,  or  how  desperately 
executed,  suffering  in  some  shape  pursues 
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him  like  a  bloodhound,  and  tracks  him  to  his 
fate. 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 

In  reading  the  welcome  editorial  in  No.  31 
of  the  Intelligencer,  my  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  an  incident  in  the' experience  of  the 
Friend  who  was  visiting  isolated  members 
and  those  attached  to  our  principles,  but  not 
in  membership  wkh  us.    I  believe  it  is  not 
an  unfrequent  incident  in  the  experience  of 
all  concerned  Friends  who  are  awake  to  the 
opportunities  that  surround  them,  to  do  the 
Master's  bidding;  I  allude  to  her  not  being 
able  fully  to  respond  to  the  necessities  of  those 
she  visited,  nor  give  freely  of  the  gifts  with 
which  the  Good  Father  had  endowed  her, 
and  with  which  her  heart  was  filled  ;  and  why  ? 
Because  a  rule  of  man,  adopted  for  a  wise 
purpose,  and  still  valuable  in  its  place,  was 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  "  Inward 
Light"  and  cause  her  to  withhold  that  which 
it  prompted  her  to  give.    I  maybe  mistaken, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  object  of 
such  rules  as  exist,  requiring  ministers  to  have 
a  minute  of  permission  before  appointing  a 
meeting,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  cautionary,  intend- 
ed to  prevent  their  holding  meetings  repre- 
senting the  Society  without  its  consent,  and 
for  which  it  might  be  held  responsible.  This 
rule  was  adopted,  I  think,  at  a  period  of  un- 
settlement  in  the  Society,  when  its  principles 
were  not  clearly  defined  or  generally  under- 
stood, and  when  those  prominent  in  it  were 
far  more  active  than  at  present,  in  promul- 
gating what  they  believed  to  be  its  principles. 
In  addition  to  this  restraining  intent,  it  was 
evidently  to  furnish  ministers  upon  religious 
visits,  with  minutes  of  sympathy  and  concur- 
i  rence,  opening  the  doors  of  religious  fellow- 
ship and  welcome,  without  hesitation  or  dis- 
i  trust,  and  strengthening  the,  hands  of  the  la- 
i  borer.    This  purpose  is  probablv  now  by  far 
i  the  most  valuable  one,  and  it  may  indeed  be 
queried  whether  in  the  well-settled  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  its  compact,  well- 
drilled  organization,  it  would  not  be  best  that 
it  should  be  the  only  one,  leaving  all  at  liber- 
ty to  obey  the  voice  of  God  in  their  souls,  an- 
trammeled  by  forbidding  law,  subject  to  their 
responsibilities  as  members,  for  any  violation 
of  the  liberty  granted.    With  the  fields  every- 
where waiting  for  laborers,  with  a  soil  possi 
bly  better  prepared  than  ever  before  lor  the 
■sowing  of  the  good  seed,  that  will  bring  forth 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  the  kingdom,  it  would 
seem  as  though  all  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
increased  watchfulness  lor  the  intimations  of 
Divine  Guidance  and  a  faithful  following  of 
ts  leadings,  rather  than  be  hampered  with 
.he  laws  of  fallible  humanity.     I  know,  I 
rkhink,  the  danger  of  having  no  law,  bul  fear 


we  do  not  always  keep  human  law  in  its 
proper  place,  subject  to  the  Divine  revelation 
of  duty,  otherwise  could  any  (as  tbey  often 
seem  to  be)  be  cramped  in  their  labors  of 
Christian  love? 

Much  of  this  train  of  thought  has  sprung 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our 
weaker  meetings,  as  well  as  of  neighbor:, 
where  there  are  no  meeting-,  hut  abundant 
room  for  religious  labor,  coupled  with  a  be- 
lief that  we  must  awake  to  do  the  work  that 
will  surely  be  given  us,  if  we  are  faithful,  or 
we  will  become  extinct  as  a  Society  and  add 
another  to  the  list  of  those  that  have 
in  the  Light  but  through  the  enervating  * : 
of  abundant  earthly  blessings,  have  forgotten 
the  Giver,  become  weary  in  well-doing  and 
gone  down  into  darkness.  Is  not  the  query 
pressing  upon  us,  whether  we  can  do  our  duty 
and  simply  keep  the  law  as  the  young  man 
had  done,  or  whether  we,  like  him.  an  I  i  I 
required  to  subordinate  all  our  pooocooions  o 
the  service  of  the  Master? 

If  Friends'  were  as  anxious  to  spread  the 
truths  of  religion  now,  as  they  were  in  earlier 
times,  surely  not  only  would  all  our  own  mem- 
bers be  frequently  visited,  but  also  people  will- 
ing to  hear,  would  have  the  glad-tidings  of  I  be 
Gospel  freely  given  them;  numbers,  probably 
equal  to  our  membership,  who  are  inclin<  d  to- 
ward us,  but  are  resting  just  outside  of  the  or- 
ganization, would  gladly  join  U8  in  OUT  labors 
of  love.  Thousands  who  .ire  sick  of  creed* 
and  dogmas,  and  loth  to  feel  that  religion  i< 
only  to  be  found  within  their  embrace,  would 
receive  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  when  presented  in  their  simplicity  and 
purity  and  become  happy  followers  of  His  pre- 
cepts. Something  has  robbed  us  of  our  care 
and  anxiety  to  promulgate  the  precepts  of 
Love,  Humility,  and  Honesty,  as  against 
their  opposites  ;  something  prevent*  our 
earnest  upholding  of  a  practical  beliet  in  the 
presence  of  God's  power  in  the  human  soul,— 
revealing  to  it  all  requsite  knowledge  to  en- 
able it  to  do  His  will,  as  against  the  doctrine 
that  our  only  source  of  divine  know  led-. ■ 
the  Bible,  or' to  the  disturbing  of  the  apathy 
or  luke-warmness  so  generally  BffjfsiUng. 
Whatever  the  causes  of  tin-  luke-wannm Hflj, 
they  are  responsible,  or  we  through  them,  for 
the  decline  in  our  Society,  and  ihe  dearth  of 
pure,  spiritual  teachings  throughout  the 
world, 

Upon  all  sides  we  may  find  seeker*  alter 
that  which  is  true  in  religious  doctrines,  some 
earnest,  some  weary  and  despondent,  some 
simply  rebellious  against  the  untruth-  culled 
truth  ;  upon  every  side  wo  find  our  l»r.<th«  r* 
steeped  in  sin  ;  sorrow  ami  suffering  nl>ouml- 
ing;  wretchedness  and  daikm**  about  us. 
and  we,  professing  the  highest  ami  puic-t  iv- 
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ligious  faith  in  the  world,  walking  too  heed- 
lessly through  it  all,  intent  upon  preserving  omr 
rohes  untainted  from  contact  with  sinners,  or 
in  gathering  together  treasures  on  earth.  I 
believe  there  are  humble  followers  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  in  the  light  and  opportunity 
they  have,  are  living  lives  of  purity  and  use- 
fulness,— giving  their  mite  into  the  holy 
treasury  and  laying  up  their  stores  in  heaven ; 
but  there  are  other  thousands,  generally  of 
higher  profession,  who  need  to  awake  to  the 
great  purpose  of  their  lives ;  who  need  to  use 
their  mental  powers,  their  money  and  their 
opportunities,  less  for  self  and  more  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-man, — remembering 
that  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me,"  is  still  the  language  await- 
ing those  who  love  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. 

Do  I  believe  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  revela- 
tion of  God's  will  concerning  me,  in  my  own 
soul  ?  If  I  say  I  believe,  do  I  listen  to  know 
that  will  ?  If  I  go  selfishly  through  life  with 
a  closed  ear— with  the  door  of  my  heart 
closed  against  the  knockings  of  the  Saviour, 
and  still  say  "  I  believe,"  am  I  not  worse  than 
the  infidel  whom  I  pity  ?  Let  us  bring  these 
questions  home  to  our  own  souls ; — ministers, 
elders,  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  may  ask 
them,  for  none  are  excused,  because  a  brother 
or  sister  fails  in  his  or  her  duty,  or  fails  to 
live  up  to  his  or  her  profession.  Let  us  all 
remember  that  Jesus  taught  by  example  and 
precept,  charity,  love  and  forbearance,  one 
towards  another;  that  he  taught  us  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  the  by-ways  and  hedges,  to  call 
all  to  the  wedding-feast,  that  all  might  enjoy 
the  presence  of  the  Master  and  partake  of  the 
good  things  He  has  prepared  for  them.  His 
life  was  spent  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  teaching  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  the  forsaking  of  sins ;  do  we  attempt  to 
follow  the  example  thus  set  us?  We  may 
put  these  questions  aside  now,  but  the  time  is 
coming  to  each,  when  they  cannot  be  put 
aside,  nor  can  we  escape  our  reward  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  bodv.  P. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Tenth  month,  1869. 


Time  for  Self-Culture. — It  is  asked, 
how  can  the  laboring  man  find  time  for  self- 
culture  ?  I  answer,  that  an  earnest  purpose 
finds  time,  or  makes  time.  It  seizes  on  spare 
moments,  and  turns  fragments  to  golden  ac- 
count. A  man  who  follows  his  calling  with 
industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings 
economically,  will  always  have  some  portion 
of  the  day  at  command.  And  it  is  astonishing 
how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short  season 
becomes,  when  eagerly  seized  and  faithfully 
used.    It  has  often  been  observed,  that  those 


who  have  the  most  time  at  their  disposa 
profit  by  it  the  least.  A  single  hour  in  tin 
day,  steadily  given  to  the  study  of  some  inter 
esting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accumula 
tions  of  knowledge. —  W.  Ellery  Channing. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WORDS  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

The  year  that  is  now  near  its  close,  has  pro- 
bably been  marked  by  continuous  physicall  i 
suffering  with  many,  but  at  times  has  not  the  I 
mind  in  holy  resignation  soared  above  afflic- 
tion in  "the  glorious  liberty  of  the  \Sons  offH 
God."    No  fetters  of  the  clay  tenement  could 
bind  the  pure  spirit  to  the  gross  things  of  | 
earth,  but  on  pinions  of  faith,  it  mounted  as  } 
to  "the  third  heaven,"  where  was  heard  a! 
voice  uttering  the  language  of  comfort  and 
cheer,  too  sacred  to  be  repeated  to  the  human 
ear.    Then,  again,  in  seasons  of  depression,  |  j 
the  same  sweet  voice  has  whispered,  "  Fear 
not,  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed,  I  am  II 
thy  God." 

Some  are  deprived  of  outward  vision,  buttB 
the  glorious  sun  of  righteousness  illuminates  Jj| 
the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and,  strengthened  || 
by  its  enlivening  beams,  those  thus  afflicted  II 
can  wait  "  all  the  appointed  time  until  their  J 
change  come." 

Each  state  being  thus  met  and  ministered  ! 
unto,  we  may  well  query  "  what  shall  we 
render  for  all  these  benefits."  Let  it  be  thanks-  : 
giving  and  praise,  with  a  willingness  to  bear  i 
patiently  our  allotted  portion,  and  in  turn  i 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary  fellow 
traveller. 

This  is  the  desire  which  pervades  the  heart 
of  the  one  who  now  addresses  yon,  one  who 
has  been  borne  along  with  the  current  of 
human  affairs  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  i\ 
shattered  craft,  but  having  had  the  good  Pilot 
on  board,  under  J3is  guidance  the  billows  have  i 
been  safely  passed  over,  and  the  little  bark 
still  floats  on. 

May  all  who  are  tried  from  whatsoever 
cause,  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  bounds  set  ! 
to  every  sublunary  thing;  no  less  to  what 
seems  hard  to  bear,  than  what  is  sweet  to 
enjoy. 

"  He  to  our  every  trial  knows 
A  just  restraint  to  give, 
Attentive  to  behold  our  woes, 
And  faithful  to  relieve." 

With  the  New  Year  that  will  soon  open  upon 
us,  may  there  be  a  renewed  effort  to  live  so 
closely  in  accordance  with  the  divine  mind,  that 
we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  heavenly  garner 
whenever  the  reaper  may  be  sent  to  gather  us. 

12th  month.  Sarah  Hunt. 

That  alone  can  be  called  true  refinement 
which  elevates  the  soul  of  man,  purifying  his 
manners  by  improving  the  intellect. 
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TRAINING  THE  CHILD 

The  Herald  of  Health  has  an  article  on  this 
important  subject,  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith, 
concluding  as  follows : 

^  In  training  the  child  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  the  truth  should  be  promptly  correct- 
ed. Falshood  in  any  and  every  shape  must 
be  forbidden.  The  child  should  feel  that  his 
whole  soul  is  so  adjusted  to  truth,  that  he 
must  walk  in  its  light.  He  should  be  taught 
to  feel  the  meanness  and  the  cowardice  of 
falsehood  as  unworthy  the  character  of  man. 
This  great  cardinal  virtue  firmly  rooted  in 
the  child  will  become  the  foundation  of  all 
other  manly  virtues. 

He  should  be  early  taught  the  sacredness 
of  his  word.  If  he  makes  a  promise,  how- 
ever trivial,  he  should  be  held  to  it.  He 
should  be  taught  punctuality  also,  and  be 
made  to  see  that  he  has  no  right  to  waste  his 
own  time,  far  less  that  of  another.  These 
things  belong  to  the  great  moral  code  which 
no  one  can  violate  with  impunity.  I  would 
train  a  child  to  that  forecast  and  considerate- 
ness  for  others  that  he  would  not  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  passer  by,  even  in  the  street, 
by  casting  the  parings  of  fruit  upon  the  side- 
walk ;  or  offend  his  taste  by  scattering  the 
shells  ot  nuts,  and  spitting  in  a  railway  car. 
I  would  train  him  to  keep  all  expressions  of 
sickness  and  pain,  and  physical  necessities  of 
every  kind,  religiously  in  the  background. 
He  should  learn  that  while  the  aims  of  life 
should  be  high,  and  the  moral  sense  pure  and 
noble,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  just  as  es- 
sential a.  part  of  a  true  life  as  an  honest  sense, 
and  that,  while  we  should  ourselves  aim  to 
present  the  best  aspect  of  human  virtues,  we 
should  no  less  avoid  obtruding  our  crude,  un- 
developed humanities  in  the  eyes  of  society. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  secret  breathings  of  my  soul  have  been 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  leave  the 
things  that  are  behind  and  press  forward  to- 
ward the  mark  set  before  us,  that  through  a 
purification  of  heart  we  may  be  lit  temples  of 
the  living  God.  1  fear  I  am  sometimes  loo 
impatient  for  immediate  perfection— rthal 
which  the  saints  experience,  and  which  is  only 
to  be  known  through  entire1  obedience  t<>  di- 
vine requtringa  and  baptism  of  spirit. 

When  I  view  the  sublime  perfect  ions  of  OUr 

blessed  pattern,  and  the  faithfulness  <>f  tin1 
little  band  of  disciples,  walking  with  aneyeof 
faith  as  through  (lie  wilderness  of  life,  endur 
ing  the  scoffs  and  revilingsofthe  wicked,  I  can 


acknowledge  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  ardent 
desires  arise  that  I  may  not  shrink  from  per- 
forming the  little  that  is  manifested  as  on- 
duty,  and  that  the  Almighty  Father  of  the 
universe,  without  whose  notice  not  even  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground,  may  be  pleased  to 
view  each  sacrifice  as  a  thread  in  that  robe 
which  His  sanctfied  children  Avear.  Were 
it  not  tor  the  blessed  promises  I  have  already 
received,  I  should  sometimes  faint  by  the  way, 
but  they  again  and  again  revive  in  that  power 
which  gave  them  forth. 

"Little  by  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  inherit  the  earth."' 
This  is  one  by  which  I  have  often  been  en- 
couraged when  a  besetting  sin  has" arisen,  and 
I  have  said  how  shall  I  conquer  this  enemy? 
I  shall  never  become  perfect.  The  garniture 
of  this  transitory  world  is  so  alluring,  that  it  i< 
difficult  to  separate  ourselves  from  its  th 
pleasures.  Its  influence  is  so  great  thai 
tention  to  the  monitions  of  the  divine  voice 
can  alone  loose  us  from  thraldom,  and  fit  us  for 
that  glorious  inheritance  which  is  the  portion 
of  the  pure  in  heart.  Let  us  look  forward 
with  an  eye  of  hope  to  that  period,  when  hav- 
ing accomplished  our  day's  work  we  may  hear 
the  language  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  everlasting  rest/1 

I  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  so  kindly  remem- 
bered, and  desire  to  bear  the  turning  and 
overturnings  of  that  Hand  which  can  ahuie 
prepare  me  for  those  duties  I  am  called  upon 
to  perform.  I  have  learnt  but  little  in  the 
way  of  redemption,  but  I  have  (MM  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  mercy  and  goodnr>s 
of  my  Heavenly  Father  in  some  e-peeial 
manifestations  of  His  love  for  me,  and  I  pray 
that  I  may  be  crucified  unto  the  world  ami 
the  world  more  ami  more  unto  me.  A-  fi  \ 
I  have  not  been  tempted  to  desire  to  return 
again  into  Egypt,  and  hope  1  never  may.  I 
am  sensible  I  have  left  a  wilderness  of  briar- 
and  thorns.  It  never  cost  me  so  many  sighs 
as  it  has  some  others  to  leave  it,  for  whi<  E  1 
often  feel  a  little  surprise  for  a  moment!  and 
then  I  gratefully  acknowledge  surely  an  over- 
ruling Providence  has  made  it  thus  <  a«»y  for 
me  to  leave  the  slippery  paths  ofpfoaSQra. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Abraham 

Lower  said  yesterday  in  our  meeting.     It  •  \ 
actly  suited  the  state  my  mind  \va>  lien  in. 
for  I  had  thought  my  MHll  would  EXpeHoac<3 

an  immediate  emancipation  from  <  v,l,  mid 
was  earnestly  supplicating  to  be  permitted  t  - 
enjoy  the  Divine  Presence  in  that  decree  that 
ii experienced  only  by  tie-  obedienl.  While 
1  was  thus  engaged.  Abraham  arm,»  and  sp  l 

of  the  impetuosity  of  desire  sfta?  <  >  <'■  sas^ajr- 
ment,  that  was  fell  by  some,  whan  il  mighl  he 

that  it  was  not  the  lbovl  de.-i-ued  by  the  Un  a! 
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Giver  of  all  good,  but  that  He  might  intend 
they  should  be  able  to  bear  testimony  from 
what  they  had  themselves  experienced,  of  His 
power  to  sustain,  even  when  a  fast  was  the  al- 
lotted dispensation.  He  then  added,  "  what 
greater  glory  could  man  desire,  than  to  work 
out  his  redemption  by  the  means  appointed, 
and  he  encouraged  those  to  whom  he  spoke, 
to  wait  quietly  and  trustingly  under  the  pres- 
ent allotment." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  1869. 

The  British  Friend  of  12th  month  has  been 
received,  and  from  it  we  take  an  article  en- 
titled "  Wait,"  accredited  by  that  paper  to 
Kitto's  Illustrated  Bible. 

We  notice  the  Editors  have  selected  from 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  "  Let  every  one  sweep 
before  his  own  door,"  a  paraphrase  written  for 
our  periodical.  To  this  we  do  not,  of  course, 
object,  but  feeling  particular  ourselves  to  ac- 
knowledge the -source  whence  our  selections 
are  made,  we  expect  the  same  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  us. 

Several  articles  are  laid  over  for  want  of 
room. 

We  intend,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  fur- 
ther extracts  from  "  The  Home  Life," 

DIED. 

BROWN— At  Cornwall,  on  the  12th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1869,  Rebecca  Brown,  in  the  82d  year  of  her 

age. 

FLITCRAFT— On  the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  of 
paralysis,  at  Aaron  Borton's,  Mullica  Hill,  Glouces- 
ter county,  N.  J.,  Grace  A.  Flitcraft,  widow  of  Isaiah 
Flitcraft,  in  her  87th  year.  A  member  of  Piles 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

PETERSON— On  the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  near 
Mullica  Hill,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  Joseph  B.,  son  of  Charles  L.  and 
Sarah  B.  Peterson,  aged  18  months  and  11  days. 

WALTON — la  Highland  township,  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  18(59,  Na- 
than P.  Walton,  M.  D.,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

WARNER— On  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  1869, 
Elizabeth  Warner,  of  Bristol,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in 
the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  record  the  death  of  one 
who  has  given  greater  evidence  through  a  long  life 
of  those  Christian  virtues,  patience,  meekness, 
kindness,  forbearance,  and  that  charity  which 
crowns  the  whole,  than  our  departed  sister,  the 
harmonizing  influence  of  whose  spirit  was  sensibly 
felt  throughout  her  household  by  others  than  her 
own  family. 

HOUSE.— At  Marlboro,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
10th  of  11th  month,  1869,  Phebe  T.  House,  widow  of 
the  late  Benjamin  House,  in  her  83d  year.  Patience 
and  cheerful  endurance  uuder  much  bodily  suffering 
marked  many  years  of  the  life  of  this  beloved  and 


valuable  Friend.  Her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
religious  Society  was  unwavering,  and  while  able  to 
attend  meetings  she  was  rarely  absent.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  elder,  she  was  as  a  nursing  mother  to 
those  whose  tottering  steps  needed  the  extension  of 
a  hand  of  help,  and  a  word  of  encouragement  wa3 
often  feelingly  administered  to  such  as  were  ready  to 
halt.  In  this  way  her  motherly  interest  in  others  was 
often  manifested  even  after  physical  infirmities  con- 
fined her  to  her  own  home.  When  the  summons 
came  she  was  found  waiting. 


Received,  through  Hannah  Stevenson,  on  behalf 
of  Westfield  Preparative  Meeting,  N.  J.,  Thirty-five 
dollars,  for  the  suffering  Freedmen  of  Washington. 

Rachel  W.  M.  Townsend, 
N.  W.  cor.  18th  &  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

Emmor  Comly  has  received  from  A.  S.,  Fairbury, 
111.,  $5.25,  and  from  three  little  children,  Fairbury, 
111.,  75  cts.— total— $6.00— for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians. 

12th  mo.  14,  1869. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Twelfth  mo.  26th,  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"       26th,  Back  Creek,  Va.  3|  P.M. 
First  mo.  2,  1870,  Macedon  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "       Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       Frankford,  Philada.,  3  P.M. 
"  "       Evesham,  N.  J,,  3  P.M. 

"  '•       Providence,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


Circular  Address  to  Friends  within  the  limits 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  First-day  School  Associa- 
tion. 

As  we  are  engaging  in  [the  work  of  estab- 
lishing First-day  schools,  we  are  aware  of  the 
fear  entertained  by  many  Friends,  that  it  may 
conflict  with  our  principles  by  opening  a  door 
upon  merely  outward  forms  and  ceremonies : 
But,  we  believe,  if  rightly  conducted,  they 
may  be  made  instrumental  for  good,  and  meet 
a  want  which  our  Society  at  present  seems 
loudly  to  call  for.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  an  indifference  manifested  by  a  majority 
of  our  young  Friends,  which  must  prove 
fatal  to  our  continuance  as  a  Society,  unless 
arrested  by  a  call  to  renewed  life,  and  a  deep- 
er investigation  and  appreciation  of  our  pure 
principles.  It  is  well-known  that  for  a  long 
time,  Friends'  Meetings  everywhere  have 
been  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers;  in 
some  places  only  kept  up  by  the  more  elder- 
ly members,  and  wholly  discontinued  in 
others.  We  believe  a  prominent  cause  of  this 
condition  may  be  found  in  the  fear  which  has 
existed,  that  by  attempting  religious  instruc- 
tion, we  may  give  to  the  young  mind  an  un- 
due bias  towards  outward  forms,  and  thus  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  other  extreme, 
where  we  are  made  sadly  conscious  of  increas- 
ing apathy. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  aloud  has  been 
much  neglected  in  Friends'  families,  or,  when 
read,  the  children  are  not  assisted  to  under- 
stand them.    The  same  is  true  of  Friends' 
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Books,  which,  if  rightly  selected,  would  gradu- 
ally familiarize  the  valuable  principles  of  our 
Society  to  the  mind,  and  imbue  the  hearts  of 
the  young  with  a  true  love  and  reverence  for 
them.  From  this  neglect  there  has  grown  the 
apparent  disaffection  which  arouses  us  to  a 
consideration  of  our  present  state,  and  we  earn- 
estly desire  our  investigations  may  be  in  the 
light  of  Faith,  believing  in  and  trusting  the 
sacred  promise  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive." 

The  youthful  mind  is  impressive  and  in- 
quiring, and  the  religious  element  early  seeks 
.  a  channel  for  its  love.    This,  we  know,  is 
delicate  and  even  sacred  ground  to  touch  ;  but 
here  we  should  not  leave  the  children  unaid- 
.  ed,  but  lovingly  and  prayerfully  travail  with 
them — "   for   of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
i  Heaven."  In  the  belief  that,  if  rightly  entered 
into,  our  labor  in  First-day  schools  will  be 
blest  to  the  children  and  to  ourselves,  we  de- 
■  sire  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  generally 
to  the  engagement.    We  are  sensible  that  it 
i  is  a  serious  nndertaking,  and  that  those  who 
engage  in  it  should  approach  it  in  humility 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  entire  depend- 
ence on  Divine  illumination  for  ability  to 
perform  the  task.    The  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
j  Galilee  and  Judea,  exhibits  the  vital  truths 
j'-of  religion  which  children  intuitively  appreci- 
ate and  reverence;  and  we  would  endeavor 
jto  present  these  as  the  principles  preached  by 
George  Fox  and  early  Friends — beautiful  and 
j  attractive  in  their  purity  and  simplicity — 
wholly  unadulterated  with  bewildering  Sec- 
tarian Creed.    The  reluctance  manifested  by 
many  Friends  in  giving  encouragement  to  this 
imovement,  emanates,  we  think, 

Firstly — From  a  fear  that  the  concern  may 
diave  originated,  and  will  be  carried  out  too 
•much  in  the  "  will  of  the  creature,"  that  we 
irnay  go  forward  without  being  duly  qualified 
for  the  work. 

Secondly — Friends  have  regarded  "  Sunday 
schools,"  as  they  have  been  conducted  for  the 
past  fifty  years  by  the  so-called  Evangelical 
Churches,  as  a  potent  engine  of  Priest-craft 
for  enslaving  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
have  apprehended  with  us  a  tendency  to  imi- 
tate the  teaching  of  these  schools,  which  would 
beget  a  submission  to  theological  dogmas — to 
outward  forms,  and  to  a  worship  of  the  letter. 
Doubtless,  both  of  these  objections  arc  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  and  suggest  evils  to 
be  carefully  avoided  ;  but  they  seem  to  ap- 
ply less  to  the  work  itself  than  to  tin1  man- 
lier of  carrying  it  out.  Referring  to  (lie  first 
objection,  we  can  only  say,  the  cause  being  a 
good  one,  we  believe  there  will  be  persons 
raised  up  and  duly  qualified  lor  it;  cadi  one 
dosely  watching  within  his  own  temple  i«>  use 
rightly  the  talent  committed  to  his  care,  re 
mem  boring 


"  We  must  be  true  ourselves, 
If  we  the  truth  would  teach." 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  existence  of  schools  inculcating 
erroneous  views,  should  make  it  more  im- 
perative upon  us  to  endeavor  to  study  and 
inculcate  trnth.  Many  youug  Friends  are  in 
the  practice  of  sending  their  children  to  - 
day schools,"  and  ere  the  parent  is 
of  the  objectionable  influences,  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  becoming  fixed  upon  doctrines 
which  lead  it  away  from  simple  truth,  and 
elaborate  the  path  which  is  so  plain. 

While  we  are  thus  pleading  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  concern  is  not  less  anxious  for  our- 
selves— that  we,  of  this  age  and  generation, 
may  enter  more  closely  into  self-examination, 
and  strive  faithfully  to  peform  our  individual 
duties  as  they  open  to  us  ; — not  resting  upon 
the  faith  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
but  seeking  for  light  and  strength  to  mak< 
living  members  of  the  Church.    Too  many  of 
us  having  a  birth-right  membership,  have 
been  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Society,  indifferently  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges, and  heedless  of  the  great  beauty  and 
power  of  its  religious  belief.    In  view  of  the 
necessity  which  this  presents,  many  Friends 
in  different  localities  have  organized  Social 
Meetings  to  promote  a  more  careful  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
arouse  inquiry  upon  subjects  which  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  interest  and  rivet  the  thoughts 
more  closely  to  the  examination  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  were  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers through  much  suffering  ;  and  we.  who 
are  reaping  in  the  rich  harvest  field  sown  by 
them,  are  inexcusable  if  we  too  are  not  found 
earnestly  seeking,  and,  when  directed,  "  sowing 
with  a  generous  hand."     Wherever  these 
reading  meetings  have  been  organised  in  con- 
nection with  First-day  school-,  we  believe  a 
benefit  has  reacted  upon  both  young  and 
adult  classes. 

Having  thus  presented  the  concern,  WUM 
lies  weightily  upon  the  minds  of  many 
Friends,  we  hope  the  older  and  more  <h  eply 
experienced  will  see  their  way  clear  to  unite 
in  the  work  and  lend  an  encouraging  intlu- 
ence,  while  they  still  maintain  a  guard  over 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  tlx-  youo-  and 
impulsive.  Deeply  and  fervently  m  desire 
our  minds  may  be  directed  to  tin  lighl  ol  (  KM 
in  the  Soul  winch  alone  will  aid  us  aright  in 
this  undertaking  ;  ami  wo  tru>t  thewa  Is  of 
our  Zion  will  ho  preserved,  and  our  Boh  iety 
continued  to  he  a  blessing  to  tle^e  within  the 
fold  and  a  light  to  future  gem  ration-  of  the 
world. 

Jacob  Capron,  1172  Broadway.  N  V., 

Lyma  A.  Lockwoop,  112  l-'orHirtvn 
Plant)  Brooklyn,  <7«rk. 
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Should  Friends  in  any  neighborhood  pro- 
posing to  organize  a  First-day  School  Associa- 
tion, desire  any  information  regarding  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  or  as  to  where  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  First-day  schools  may  be 
obtained,  communications  may  be  directed  to 
the  address  of  the  Clerks,  or  to  either  of  the 
undersigned,  Committee  on  Correspondence. 

John  L.  Griffin,  660  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Effingham   Cock,    Chappaqua,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  H.  Baker,  223  East  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Haviland,  83  State  St.,  Brooklyn. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  21st 
of  First  month  next,  at  8 1  o'clock,  at  the 
Meeting-house,  on  Kutherford  Place  and  15th 
Street. 

A  General  Conference  at  9  o'clock. 

P.  S. — The  Managers  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege propose  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house mentioned  above,  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  the  20th  of  First  month,  at  8  o'clock. 

"wait""  ~ 
Isaiah  xlix.  23. 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Lord  caused 
me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  and 
from  my  native  place,  I  put  my  mark  upon 
this  passage  in  Isaiah,  "  I  am  the  Lord  :  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me."  Of 
the  many  books  I  now  possess,  the  Bible  that 
bears  this  mark  is  the  only  one  that  belonged 
to  me  at  that  time.  It  now  lies  before  me ; 
and  I  find  that,  although  the  hair  which  was 
then  as  dark  as  night,  has  meanwhile  become 
a  "  sable  silvered,"  the  ink  which  marked  this 
text  had  grown  into  intensity  of  blackness  as 
the  time  advanced,  corresponding  with,  and  in 
fact  recording,  the  growing  intensity  of  the 
conviction,  that  "  they  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  thee."  I  believed  it  then  ;  but  I 
know  it  now ;  and  I  can  write probatum  est  (it 
is  proved)  with  my  whole  heart,  over  against 
the  symbol,  which  that  mark  is  to  me  of  my 
ancient  faith. 

"  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for 
me."  Looking  back  through  the  long  period 
which  has  passed  since  I  set  my  mark  to  these 
words — a  portion  of  human  life  which  forms 
the  best  and  brightest,  as  well  as  the  most  try- 
ing and  conflicting  in  all  men's  experience — 
it  is  a  joy  to  be  able  to  say  :  "  I  have  waited 
for  thee,  and  have  not  been  ashamed.  Under 
many  perilous  circumstances,  in  most  trying 
scenes,  amid  fain  tings  within  and  fears  with- 
out, and  under  sorrows  that  rend  the  heart, 
and  troubles  that  crush  it  down,  I  have 
waited  for  thee  ;  and  lo  I  stand  this  day  as  one 
not  ashamed." 

Old  scholars  and  divines  were  wont  to  write 
or  paint  on  the  walls  of  their  studies  some  fa- 


vorite sentences  from  the  sages  of  old,  or  som<|  l; 
chosen  text  of  Scripture.  Those  inclined  Umy 
follow  this  custom  could  not  do  better  thar  j  If1 
write  up  this  one  word,  "  Wait."  It  is  but  {|  V 
monosyllable,  yet  it  is  fuller  of  meaning  thai  J 
any  other  word  in  the  language,  and  it  is  ap  I  j 
plicable  to  all  ages  and  to  all  circumstances! 
At  the  first  slight  view,  merely  to  "wait*!  ' 
seems  so  simple  a  thing  that  it  is  scarcely  enffll 
titled  to  be  called  a  grace;  and  yet  largeijjli 
promises  are  made  to  it  than  to  any  otheuit 
grace,  except  faith;  and  hardly,  indeed,  witbjli 
that  exception,  for  the  grace  of  "  waiting"  isi|l 
part  of  the  grace  of  faith — is  a  form  of  faith  , M\ 
is,  as  some  would  describe  it,  an  effect  of  faith  jl; 
or  more  strictly,  one  of  its  most  fruitful  i 
manifestations. 

Great  and  singular  is  the  honor  which  GodA; 
has  set  upon  patient  waiting  for  Him.  Man  ;  j 
seeing  not  as  God  sees,  sets  higher  value  upoD|| 
his  fellow's  active  works,  the  bright  deeds  oill 
days  or  hours.  God  values  these  also;  but 
He  does  not  assign  them  the  same  pre-emi-| 
nence  which  man  assigns  them;  He  does  noti 
allow  them  any  pre-eminence  over  the  comm 
stant  and  long  enduring  struggle^  with  thel 
risino-  of  the  natural  mind,  which  is  evinced!; 
in  long  and  steady  waiting  under  all  dilj 
couragements  for  him,  in  the  assured  convic-| 
tion  that  he  will  come  at  last  for  deliverance  I 
and  protection,  although  his  chariot  wheels! 
are  so  long  in  coming. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  j 
that  the  Lord's  judgment  in  this  matter  isl 
better  than  man's.    Active  virtue  brings  pres- 
ent reward  with  it.    Apart  from  the  encour-i 
aging  applause  it  obtains  from  some— more 

or  fewer  it  is  attended  with  a  pleasurable 

excitation  of  spirits  in  the  mere  sense  of  ac-> 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  hopes  and  aspirations: 
connected  with  it.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
in  mere  patient  waiting,  day  after  day, 
through  long  years  perhaps,  and  it  may  be> 
in  dust  and  ashes,  until  the  Lord  shall  mani- 
fest towards  us  His  love,  His  sympathy,  His 
care.  But  to  rest  thus  in  the  assured  convic- 
tion that  He  will  do  so— to  do  Him  the  credit 
of  believing  that  nothing  less  than  this  is  His 
intention  toward  us— is  a  tribute  rendered  by 
faith  to  His  honor,  a  tribute  which  He  holds 
in  most  high  esteem,  and  which  He  does  most 
abundantly  recompense.  This  recompense 
such  faith  needs ;  for  it  is  a  quality  of  the 
Christian  character,  which,  as  God  only  can 
understand  it,  finds  little  encouragement  but 
from  Him.  It  receives,  less  than  any  other, 
the  outer  sustainment  of  man's  approval  and 
admiration. 

It  is  also  eminently  conducive  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Christian  character  in  its  pecu- 
liar qualities,  to  nourish  that  habit  of  con- 
stant looking  to  the  Lord,  of  constant  depend- 
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ence  on  Him,  of  vital  faith  in  Him,  or  con- 
stant readiness  for  Him,  which  is  far  more 
precious  in  His  sight  than  all  the  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh  of  which  men  could  make 
oblation  to  Him.  It  is  therefore  no  marvel 
that  this  passive  form  is  that  chiefly,  both  for 
their  soul's  good  and  for  His  own  honor,  in 
which  God  has  in  all  ages  seen  fit  to  exercise 
His  servants,  from  ancient  Abraham  down  to 
the  youngest  son  of  Abraham's  faith.  Let  us 
take  comfort  and  encouragement  from  these 
most  true  things. 

Art  thou  plunged  deep  into  troubles  from 
which  the  hand  of  man  will  not,  or  cannot 
save  thee?  Or  does  thy  soul  lie  in  the  deep 
waters  from  which  no  man  can  draw  thee 
forth  ?  "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
save  thee  ;"  and  cry  to  Him,  "Thou 'art  the 
God  of  my  salvation  ;  on  Thee  do  I  wait  all 
the  day." 

Is  thy  good  evil  spoken  of  among  men,  and 
thy  name  cast  forth  as  evil  among  those  who 
once  delighted  in  thee,  but  who  now  seek  to 
lay  thine  honor  in  the  dust?  Fear  not.  All 
will  be  right  anon.  Thy  Vindicator  lives, 
and  will  ere  long  bring  thee  forth  in  white 
robes,  free  from  all  the  stains  that  men  strive 
to  cast  upon  thee.  Remember  that  thy  Lord 
suffered  all  this,  and  much  more  for  thee. 
Remember  "  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

There  are  two  bitter  enemies  of  man's  true 
life — the  world  without  him,  and  the  world 
within  him — the  world  in  his  heart.  The  con- 
flict is  sometimes  terrible,  and  thou  dost  some- 
times feel  as  one  left  without  strength,  and 
thy  hands  fail,  and  thy  heart  grows  faint. 
What  is  this  but  to  teach  thee  where  thy  true 
strength  lies,  and  to  cast  thee  off  from  every 
other  ?  "  Wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good 
courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart. 
Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

Sometimes  the  discouragement  is  deeper 
yet.    We  live  under  the  hidings  of  our  Mas- 
ter's face.    He  seems  to  have  covered  Him- 
self with  a  thick  cloud,  which  our  sight  can- 
inot  pierce,  and  which  our  prayers  cannot 
I  pass  through— they  fill  1  consciously  short  of 
i  their  aim,  and  come  back  to  the  dull  earth 
flat  and  unprofitable.    But  be  of  good  cheer. 
This  cannot  last  forever,  nor  last  long.  Only 
/'rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
I.Him;"  and  be  assured  that  '*  the   Lord  is 
good  to  them  that  wait  for  Him  ;"  and  al 
though  it  may  be  that  now,  for  a  little  while, 
thou  Rest  void  of  strength,  and  almosl  life- 
less upon  the  ground,  yet,  amid  this  chilliness, 
still  wait— though  wounded,  wait;  holding 
fast  the  conviction  which  his  promise  gives, 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.   They  shall  mount  up  witb 


wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

To  have  waited  for  the  Lord,  He  allows  to 
constitute  a  claim  to  His  tender  consideration 
for  us.  "  Be  gracious  to  us  ;  we  have  waited 
for  Thee."  And  no  one  ever  yet  could  truly 
say,  "I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,'"'  with- 
out being  enabled  rejoicingly  to  add,  "And 
He  heard  my  cry.  And  in  "that  day  of  full 
fruition  of  all  we  have  waited  for,  shall  we 
not,  out  of  the  fullness  of  our  replenished 
hearts,  cry  with  exulting  shouts  to  all  that 
pass  by:  "  Lo,  this  is  our  God;  we  have 
waited  for  Him,  and  Pie  will  save  us :  this  is 
the  Lord;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  we  will 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation." — Kitto's 
Bible  Illustrations. 

Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 


HEART  HYMN. 
Bear  the  "burden  of  the  present, 

Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own  ; 
If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 

Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  ' 
If  the  darkened  heavens  lower, 

Wrap  the  cloak  around  thy  form  ; 
Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 

God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 
Steadfast  hope  and  faith  unshaken 

Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 
Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken, 

Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walk-  th, 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side; 

Comfortable  words  He  talketh 

While  his  hands  uphold  aud  guide. 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 

Rends  thy  heart,  to  Hiin  unknown  ; 

He  to-day,  and  He  to-morrow, 

Grace  sufficient  gives  His  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen, 
Long  endurance  wins  the  orOWB  ; 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 
Thou  shalt  lay  thee  gent  y  down. 
  ■  «■»  ■ 

THE  OEIU>'8  PRJLYBBq 

A  True  Story. 
HY  MARY  A.  r.  mwruKKY. 
The  curtains  drawn  aoroei  the  Light 

Made  darkness  in  the  rOOUL, 
And  in  our  watching  eyes  and  hearti 

Fear  wrought  an  answering  cloom. 
Grief- wrung,  we  heard  from  lips  we  love  \ 

The  inoaningt  of  dtitrsej, 

And  vainly  strove  to  still-  pail 

With  helpless  ten  ho  lo  ss. 
We  scarcely  marked  the  three  years  boy 

Who  stood  betide  the  bed, 

From  whose  wet  cheeks  and  i  rvering  lipt 
The  frightened  dimples  tied. 

Till,  all  at  once,  with  en:-  i  hope, 
A  thrill  in  everv  Wi  id. 

Our  darling  cried,  "  I  mi-**  I  11  *p*»k 
About  it  to  the  UOfd  1" 
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He  sank  upon  his  bended  knee, 

And  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer, 
While,  like  a  glory,  from  his  brow 
Streamed  back  his  golden  hair. 
"  0  Lord  !"  he  said,  "  dear  grandma's  sick  ; 

We  don't  know  what  to  do  I 
If  I  could  only  make  her  well, 

I'm  sure  I  would.    Won't  you  ?" 
He  rose  ;  o'er  all  his  childish  face 

A  subtle  radiance  shone, 
As  one  who  on  the  mount  of  faith 

Had  talked  with  God  alone. 
We  gazed  each  in  the  other's  eyes, 

We  almost  held  our  breath 
Before  the  fearless  confidence 

That  shamed  our  tardy  faith. 
But,  when  our  yearning  glances  sought 

The  sufferer's  face  again, 
A  look  of  growing  ease  and  rest 

Replaced  the  lines  of  pain. 
Quick  as  his  trusting  prayer  to  raise, 

Its  answer  to  discern, 
The  child  climbed  up  to  reach  her  lips, 

Which  kissed  him  in  return. 
"  Grandma" — the  ringing  accents  struck 

A  new,  triumphant  chord — 
*'  I  knew  you  would  be  better  soon, 

Because  I  asked  the  Lord  !" 

—  Oar  Young  Folks. 


STRUCTURE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  EAR. 
(Continued  from  page  670.) 

The  chief  use  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  to 
allow  a  free  interchange  of  air  between  the 
ear  and  the  throat,  and  this  is  exceedingly 
important ;  and  it  is  very  important,  also, 
that  its  use  in  this  respect  should  be  under- 
stood. Persons  who  go  down  in  diving-bells 
soon  begin  to  feel  a  great  pressure  in  the  ears, 
and  if  the  depth  is  great,  the  feeling  becomes 
extremely  painful.  This  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  diving-bell  the  pressure  of  the  air 
is  very  much  increased,  in  order  to  balance 
the  weight  of  the  water  above ;  and  thus  it 
presses  with  great  force  upon  the  membrane 
of  the  drum,  which,  if  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  kept  closed,  has  only  the  ordinary 
uncompressed  air  on  the  inner  side  to  sustain 
it.  It  is  therefore  forced  inwards  and  put 
upon  the  stretch,  and  might  be  even  broken. 
Many  cases,  indeed,  have  occurred,  of  injury 
to  the  ear,  producing  permanent  deafness, 
from  descents  in  diving-bells,  undertaken  by 
persons  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  ear 
is  made ;  though  the  simple  precaution  of  fre- 
quent swallowing  suffices  to  ward  off  all  mis- 
chief. For  if  the  Eustachian  tube  is  thus 
opened,  again  and  again,  as  the  pressure  of 
the  outside  air  increases,  the  same  compressed 
air  that  exists  outside  passes  also  into  the  in- 
side of  the  drum,  and  the  membrane  is  equal- 
ly pressed  upon  from  both  sides  by  the  air, 
and  so  is  free  from  strain.  The  same  precau- 
tion is  necessary  in  ascending  mountains  that 
are  lofty,  for  then  there  is  the  same  effect  of 
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stretching  produced  upon   the  membranB 
though  in  the  opposite  way.    The  outside  al 
becoming  less  and  less  condensed  as  a  great*  jj  .;-r 
height  is  gained,  the  ordinary  air  containe 
within  the  drum  presses  upon  the  membrant 
which  is  thus  insufficiently  supported  on  ih 
outside,  and  a  similar  feeling  of  weight  an 
stretching  is  produced.    The  conjuror's  trie: 
of  breaking  a  vase  by  a  word  rests  on  th 
same  principle.    The  air  is  exhausted  fron 
within,  and  the  thin,  though  massive-lookin 
sides  of  the  vase  collapse  by  the  pressure  o 
the  air  outside ;  and  just  as  ever  so  small 
hole,  made  at  the  right  moment  in  the  side  o 
the  vase,  would  prevent  the  whole  effect,  s< 
does  swallowing,  which  makes  a  little  hole,  a, 
it  were,  for  the  moment  in  the  drum  of  thi 
ear,  prevent  the  in-pressing  or  out-pressing  o 
the  membrane.    Mr.  Tyndall,  in  his  interest 
ing  book  on  Sound,  tells  us  how  he  employee 
this  precaution  of  swallowing,  and  with  entirt 
success,  when,  in  one  of  his  mountain  excur- 
sions, the  pressure  on  his  ears  became  severe- 
ly painful. 

Deafness  during  colds  arises  very  often, 
though  not  always,  from  a  similar  cause.  Fort6'' 
when,  owing  to  swelling  of  the  throat,  th& 
Eustachian  tube  ,  cannot  be  opened  by  its 
muscle,  and  so  the  air  in  the  drum  is  not  re- 
newed, the  air  that  is  contained  in  it  soon 
diminishes,  and  the  outer  air  presses  the  mem- 
brane in,  so  that  it  cannot  vibrate  as  it 
should.  This  is  what  has  been  sometimes 
called  "throat-deafness." 

The  two  little  muscles  that  stretch  and  re 
lax  the  membrane  of  the  drum  represent  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  ear.  Each  of  them 
passes  through  a  little  pulley  of  bone,  and 
that  which  relaxes  the  membrane  is  shut  up 
in  bone  altogether  except  its  tendon.  One 
moves  the  bone  that  is  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane, drawing  it  inwards  when  it  contracts; 
the  other  moves  the  bone  which  touches  the 
fluid  that  surrounds  the  nerve,  drawing  it  out- 
wards, and  letting  the  membrane  fall  back 
again.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  membrane 
is  not  placed  straight  at  the  bottom  of  the 
passage,  but  slants  inwards,  and  is  besides 
drawn  a  little  inwards  at  the  centre,  through 
being  attached  to  a  small  rod  of  bone,  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  long,  which  keeps  it  in  its 
position.  This  little  rod  is  part  of  the  mova- 
ble chain  of  bones,  and  upon  it  the  muscle 
which  stretches  the  membrane  acts.  The 
membrane  is  held  slightly  on  the  stretch  by 
a  small  firm  baud  which  passes  with  the  ten- 
don of  this  muscle  across  the  drum.  Thus  it 
is  kept  in  tune  for  ordinary  sounds,  without 
needing  a  constant  action  of  the  muscle. 

We  may  now  leave  the  outer  part  of  the 
ear  designed  for  conducting  sound  to  the 
nerve,  and  turn  again,  for  a  minute,  to  the 
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,:  ibyrinth  in  which  the  nerve  comes  out  to 
.  leet  the  sound.  The  central  sac  or  vestibule, 
ae  nd  three  canals  with  their  expansions,  we 
5,  lave  already  described.     Besides  the  fine 
■•owder  these  parts  contain,  which  is  seen 
U  nder  the  microscope  to  consist  of  little  oval 
jj  rystals  scattered  among  the  minute  fibres  of 
i,,>he  nerve,  they  are  provided,  also,  in  some 
D  ases,  with  a  number  of  delicate  hairs,  by 
,E,ueans  of  which  the  motions  of  the  small 
Tystals  are  no  doubt  rendered  still  more 
,-ensible.   All  these  parts  are  hollowed  in  the 
efl  olid  bone — the  hardest  bone  in  the  body  ;  it 
<  s  called  by  anatomists  the  rock-bone.*  The 
.J.  lelicate  membrane  in  which  the  nerve  is 
Expanded   lies  in   smooth  rocky  channels, 
,j  floating  in  a  limpid  fluid,  which  at  once  sur- 
\|'  rounds  and  fills  it.  A  thin  wall  of  bone  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  drum,  and  in  this  wall  the 
^;re  main  of  small  bones  that  passes  across  the 
r  irum  ends.    The  chain  terminates  in  a  little 
e  oval  plate  moving  lightly  to  and  fro  like  a 
jaiinute  piston  in  a  very  shallow  cylinder. 
_D  [f  this  piston  will  not  move  (which  again 
- ,!  nay  be  a  result  of  "  colds"),  there  is  another 
^  cause  of  deafness. 

3     One  word  we  must  still  devote  to  the  second 
J  part  of  the  labyrinth — the  shell-like  spiral 
}n  canal  (or  cochlea").   This,  too,  is  hollowed  in 
ffl<  bhe  bone,  and  its  very  form  tells  the  story  of 
|  ts  use.   For  as  the  canal,  from  being  exceed- 
J  tngly  minute,  becomes  larger  and  larger,  it 
,  f^ives  space  for  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
rgi  ftittle  vibratile  chords  or  fibres,  of  gradually 
'    .ncrftasing  length  (such  as  the  wire3  of  a 
oiano-forte  may  roughly  represent).  These 
j  l  ittle  fibres  respond,  each  of  them,  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch  of  sound,  and  are  connected  each 
with  its  own  nervous  twig.    And  as  in  the 
Dwo  turns  and  a  half  which   the  cochlea 
!  makes,  there  are  many  thousands  of  these 
j  vibratile  fibres,  ample  provision  is  made  for 
j  jail  the  immense  variery  of  notes  and  modu- 
li lations  which  our  ears  are  called  on  to  re- 
I  ceive.    By  means  of  the  sac  and  the  canals 
16  me  are  made  conscious  of  mere  noises,  such 
J  las  the  tick  of  a  watch  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
wagon ;  by  means  of  the  cochlea  we  appreci- 
|  ate  music  and  understand  the  voice.* 
?  I    Thus,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fibres 
Kn  the  cochlea,  and  the  pitch  to  which,  we 

M     *  The  "petrous"  portion  of  the  temple  bone. 
ie   The  word  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  Apos- 
i   tie  Peter— the  Rock — received  his  name. 
Jj.    *  This  is  the  view  of  the  cochlea  which  Helm- 
holtz  has  done  so  much  to  render  probable.    It  is 

I  supported  not  only  by  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
'tjiorgan,  but  by  many  carious  peculiarities  of  bear- 

Bting.    There  are  persons  living  who  can  oa  ry  on 
eBconversation  without  much  difficulty,  but  who  ran 
e|iinot  hear  sounds  of  a  high  pitch,  not  oven  a  railway 

Itwhistle,  and  others  who  can  hear  a  watch  tiok  well. 
■fll'but  can  scarcely  hear  music  or  spoken  words. 
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may  say,  they  are  tuned,  will  be  the  number 
and  the  pitch  of  the  different  sounds  which 
we  can  distinguish;  and  this  differs  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
higher  notes.  There  are  many  persons  who 
hear  well  enough,  yet  who  never  heard  the 
high  shrill  note  of  the  cricket.  And  when  a 
sound  is  made  to  rise  gradually  higher  and 
higher,  different  persons  cease  to  hear  it  at 
different  times. 

This  is  but  a  poor  and  partial  account  of  a 
wonderful  organ,  of  which  those  who  know 
most  have  still  very  much  indeed  to  learn. 
There  is  much  in  it  to  excite  our  wonder; 
but,  above  all,  we  cannot  but  stand  in  amaze- 
ment before  the  question,  How  is  itvthat  the 
motion  of  the  air,  the  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  trembling  of  the  fluid,  should  im- 
press us  with  the  feeling  of  a  sound ;  should 
hold  us  rapt  as  music  does,  or  thrill  us  with 
ecstacy  in  the  tones  of  a  voice  we  love  ?  That 
is  the  great  mystery  of  all  the  senses.  AVe 
cannot  penetrate  it  yet ;  but  we  can  feel,  and 
ought  to  feel,  how  wonderful  it  makes  the 
world.  That  which  seems  mere  motion  in  the 
ear,  and  in  the  nerve,  turns  into  joy  or  sorrow 
in  the  soul;  it  is  the  source  and  instrument  of 
aspiration,  the  vehicle  of  prayer.  If  it  is  all 
this  to  us,  what  must  it  be  to  God,  who  made 
it,  and  knows  it  perfectly  ? 

All  the  structures  that  have  been  described 
are  means  used  to  bring  sound  from  the  outer 
air  to  our  brains,  in  order  that  we  may  hear. 
Every  condition  is  fulfilled  ;  every  step  fully 
prepared  for.  Nothing  is  slurred  over,  no- 
thing omitted,  or  half  done.  And  it  is  so  all 
through  the  world.  There  is  no  slovenliness 
in  Nature's  work;  no  grasping  at  quick  enda 
and  grudging  of  the  means ;  for  every  result 
the  full  equivalent  is  given.  This  is  God's 
choice;  the  mode  He  takes  of  working.  And 
he  who  tries  or  wishes  to  do  otherwise,  to  take 
short  cuts,  or  get  results  without  full  work 
performed,  thinks  himself  wiser  than  his 
Maker. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BRIOH  C  9ID1  - 

Look  on  the  bright  side.  It  is  the  right 
side.  The  times  may  be  hard,  but  it  will 
make  them  no  easier  to  wear  a  ffloomj  and 
sad  countenance.  It  is  the  sunshine,  and  not 
the  cloud,  that  makes  a  flower.  There  is  al- 
ways that  before  or  around  us  which  should 
cheer  and  fill  the  heart  with  warmth.  The 
sky  is  blue  ten  times  where  it  i*  black  once. 
You  have  troubles,  it  may  be.  So  have  others. 
None  are  free  from  them.  'Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  none  should  be  tree  from  them. 
They  give  sinew  ami  tone  to  life— fortitude 
and  courage  to  man.  That  would  be  a  dull 
sea,  and  the  sailor  would   never  get  skill, 
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where  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  extract  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyment 
lie  can,  without  and  within  him  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  should  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  What  though  things  do  look  a  little 
dark?  The  lane  will  turn,  and  the  night 
will  end  in  broad  day.  In  the  long  run,  the 
great  balance  rights  itself.  What  is  ill  be- 
comes well — what  is  wrong,  right.  Men  are 
not  made  to  hang  down  either  heads  or  lips, 
and  those  who  do,  only  show  that  they  are  de- 
parting from  the  paths  of  true  common  sense 
and  right.  There  is  more  virtue  in  one  sun- 
beam than  a  whole  hemisphere  of  clouds  and 
gloom.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things.  Cultivate  what  is  warm 
and  genial — not  the  cold  and  repulsive,  the 
dark  and  morose. 
— Selected. 


FREE  INSTITUTIONS  REPRODUCING  THE  PAST. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  there  is  an  article  which,  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  is  valuable  as  showing  how 
completely  the  re-discoveries  of  ancient  art 
are  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  our 
present  culture  and  liberties.  On  the  24th 
of  August,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian 
era,  an  eruption  from  Mount  Vesiuvius  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  Pompeii,  and  buried  up 
the  whole  city,  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  dust, 
stone  and  mud  of  the  volcano.  Out  of  a 
city  of  twenty-thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  now 
calculated  that  some  two  thousand  perished 
and  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  elder 
Pliny  lost  his  life,  probably,  as  it  wTould  now 
appear,  from  apoplexy  in  the  excitement. 
The  younger  Pliny  wrote  a  most  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  whole  scene.  Sixteen  years  be- 
fore, while  St.  Paul  may  probably  have  been 
in  Rome,  a  violent  earthquake  had  shaken 
the  most  solid  foundations,  and  overthrown 
many  houses  and  temples.  The  inhabitants 
then  fled,  and  some  never  returned  to  the 
treacherous  soil.  But  the  majority  had  lost 
their  fears,  and  were  rebuilding  their  houses 
and  restoring  the  paintings  and  statuary. 
The  magistrates  had  resolved  to  rejuvenate 
the  city.  Grecian  art  gave  place  to  Roman 
taste,  and  the  pseudo  Corinthian  of  Nero's 
reign  was  being  substituted  for  the  old  Italic. 
Many  of  the  primitive  and  most  precious  re- 
mains of  art  thus  perished.  Workmen  were 
busy  in  substituting  the  new  for  the  old,  when 
suddenly  on  the  ill-fated  day,  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  column  or  cloud,  rising 
like  a  gigantic  pine,  overshadowed  the  moun- 
tain. Its  trunk  was  blackness,  but  its  boughs 
of  fire  waved  to  and  fro.  At  Rome  the  earth 
trembled,  and  in  Sicily  the  rain  fell  in  scald- 
ing drops.    For  three  days  the  darkness  was 


dense.    At  last  a  dim  light  appeared,  and  iti 
revealed  the  fact  that  Pompeii  was  buried  in- 
deed under  cinders  and  volcanic  mud.  Many 
by  degrees  returned  to  dig  for  the  treasures 
they  had  left,  others  to  search  for  dead  rela- 
tives and  friends.    Some  of  the  former  built 
a  town  near  the  same  site,  which  existed  till1 
A.  D.  472,  when  it  was  also  destroyed  by  anl 
eruption.    Titus  had  thought  of  rebuilding  ft 
the  ancient  town,  but  the  task  seemed  sol 
enormous  that  it  was  abandoned.   The  shore! 
itielf  was  elevated,  and  the  course  of  the  riv- 1 
er  changed. 

Thus  lost  to  the  w7orld  until  the  middle  of  I 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  photograph  ofln 
ancient  civilization  and  art  remained  intact. 
And  even  now,  though  the  site  has  been  j 
knowm  for  ninety  or  one  hundred  years,  the  I 
zeal  for  unfolding  its  treasures  and  relics  I 
seems  most  surprisingly  to  have  ebbed  and  ] 
flowed  with  the  progress  of  free  government';! 
in  Europe.    Just  in  proportion  as  the  Bour- 1 
bons  have  ruled  in  Italy,  zeal  in  uncovering  1 
these  long  lost  treasures  has  been  wanting.  | 
But  in  exact  proportion  as  liberty  has  flour- 1 
ished  excavations  have  gone  on,  and  new  J 
treasures  have  been  opened.  Indeed,  the  zeal  | 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  is  in  nothing  Jj 
more  remarkable  than  in  their  willingness  to  ffl 
bear  taxation  to  carry  on  these  wonderful  \ 
discoveries.    In  1769,  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  M 
tria,  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  many  high  dignita-  Jj 
taries  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  visited  these  II 
ruins,  and  the  Emperor  learning  that  only  j| 
about  thirty  men  were  employed  in  the  exca-  I 
vations,  reproached  his  royal  brother,  and  111 
told  him  there  should  be  three  thousand  at  J 
least.    But  little  or  nothing  was  done  until  1 
the  establishment  of  the  Parthenopean  Re-  | 
public.    From  1806  to  1815,  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Murat,  renewed  activity  pre- 
vailed, so  that  in  1813  674  men  were  employ- 
ed.   But  with  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  most  subversive  rules  were  adopted, 
little  was  done,  and  much  broken  and  de- 
stroyed,  while   all   discoveries   were  care- 
fully concealed.    But  as  an  immediate  effect 
of  the  Revolution  of  1859,  Victor  Emman- 
uel appropriated  sixty-thousand  crowns  and 
seven  hundred  laborers  to  be  employed  in  the 
excavations.    Fiorelli  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  the  excavations,  and  order,  intelligence 
and  honesty  have  marked  the  progress  of  the 
administration.     As  an  illustration,  on  the 
5th  February,  1863,  the  workmen  observing 
several  hollows  in  the  volcanic  soil,  called 
the  inspector,  Fiorelli,  who,  believing  them  to 
be  caused  by  human  remains,  carefully  perfor- 
ated them  and  filled  them  with  liquid  plaster. 
Thus  he  obtained  excellent  casts  of  the  bodies, 
sufficiently  accurate,  to  give  an  idea  not  only 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  deceased,  but  their  ex- 
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pression  of  countenance  and  peculiarities  of 
costume.  There  is  a  man  of  very  large  stat- 
ure, a  sort  of  Colossus,  with  a  martial  bear- 
ing, who  laid  himseif  down  to  meet  death 
calmly  and  quietly.  Another  body  is  that 
of  a  Roman  matron,  with  ninety-one  coins, 
two  silver  cups,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  jewels  lying  by  her  side.  She  was  clearly 
running  towards  the  forum,  her  flight  imped- 
ed by  the  loose  capilla  when  overtaken  by  the 
muddy  torrents  of  lava  bavosa,  which  enfold- 
ed her  in  their  fatal  cerements.  She  appears 
to  have  died  in  agony.  Beside  her  lay  an  el- 
derly woman,  and  probably  her  daughter  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  these  being  poor  people, 
as  indicated  by  their  dress.  The  daughter 
died  hard,  but  the  mother  calmly,  as  if  asleep. 
These  things  show  how  the  work  is  being  ac- 
complished now,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  careful  spirit  of  modern  liberty  is 
reproducing  what  has  been  lost  in  the  past. — 
1  hila.  Ledger. 


THE  WORK  OF  TWO  BEETLES. 

A  late  number  of  LitteWs  Living  Age  con- 
tains the  following  curious  narrative,  taken 
if'rom  the  Newport  News  : 

I  was  walking  through  my  garden  before 
•breakfast  one  morning,  the  past  week,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual 
appearance  of  a  snake  (a  species  of  the  adder) 
which  was  lying  dead  upon  one  of  the  flower 
borders.  The  snake  measured  quite  two  feet 
in  length,  and  was  as  thick  through  as  my 
thumb  at  the  largest  part.  It  was  extended 
in  an  almost  straight  line,  and  I  observed  that 
it  had  been  severed  in  two  pieces,  (probably 
by  a  spade  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  labor- 
ers.) 

But  what  immediately  arrested  my  walk, 
iand  induced  me  to  examine  the  object  more 
closely,  was  that  I  could  distinctly  perceive 
in  the  prostrate  body  a  singular  movement. 
Within  a  few  moments,  while  I  remained 
looking  at  it,  it  had  slowly  raised  itself  at  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  then  as 
gradually  subsided  to  its  originally  straight 
position,  but  propelled  by  the  action  nearly 
three  inches  in  advance. 

This  motion,  so  extraordinary  in  a  dead 
snake,  awakened  my  curiosity  to  discover  the 
'  force  which  was  being  exerted  upon  it,  when 
1  observed  two  small  beetles,  of  a  kind  1  was 
;  not  familiar  with,  lying  upon  their  backs  I"' 
'  neath  the  serpent's  head,  and  ingeniously 
,  pushing  with  their  legs  the  animal  extended 
above  them. 

The  beetles  were  each  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  their  color  a.  glossy  black, 
with  small  spots  of  an  orange  color,  and  their 
I  heads  and  tails  approaching  nearly  to  a  point, 


The  little  fellows  had  evidently  taken  pos- 
session of  the  reptile  with  a  purpose  of  con- 
veying it  to  their  hole,  but  as  their  size  was 
so  ridiculously  disproportionate  to  that  of 
their  dead  prize,  I  was  determined  to  study 
their  manoeuvres,  to  see  if  they  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  it. 

On  an  examination  of  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  yard  from  the  spot  where  the  snake 
was  lying,  a  small  hole  in  the  soil,  nearly  the 
diameter  of  a  half  dollar.  The  hole  which 
had  been  carefully  rounded  at  the  edges,  had 
a  heap  of  broken  earth  piled  in  front  of  it, 
and  opened  obliquely  from  a  slightly  lis 
mound. 

The  efforts  of  the  beetles  were  apparentlv 
being  directed  to  the  conveyance  of  the  tail 
of  the  reptile  to  this  opening  in  the  ground, 
and  as  it  was  evidently  an  awkward  thing  to 
do,  their  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  I  wTatched  the  operation  with  an  absorb- 
ing interest. 

After  a  vigorous  tugging  at  the  animal's 
tail,  which  had  become  slightly  stiffened,  and 
which  responding  to  their  efforts  would  move 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  never  placing 
itself  directly  in  front  of  the  aperture,  the 
beetles  would  appear  to  be  perplexed  how 
next  to  proceed.  They  continued,  however, 
to  act  in  concert,  and  alter  working  for  a 
while  at  one  extremity,  they  would  uniformly 
proceed  together  towards  the  other, and  lying 
upon  their  backs  beneath  the  head,  they 
would,  with  their  united  legs,  re-commence 
their  vigorous  pushing  process,  and  so  effec- 
tively that  in  the  space  of  teu  or  fifteen 
minutes  they  had  moved  the  snake's  body  two 
or  three  feet  from  its  original  position,  but 
still  the  tail  persistently  retired  to  enter  the 
hole. 

Suddenly. the  labor  ceased  altogether,  the 
two  little  beetles  entered  their  hole,  and  I  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  they  had  at  last  found 
their  prey  too  ponderous  for  them  to  manage. 
My  interest,  nevertheless,  was  so  much  excitt  d 
that  I  could  not  Leave  the  >|»ot.  and  1  oontin- 
ued  to  watch,  almost  certain  that  they  WOtlld 
re-appear. 

At  length  T  thought  1   saw  a  breaking  of 

the  earth  at  a  place  directly  opposite  the  point 

where  the  serpent's  tail  rested*  And  MtMtJ 
immediately  the  two  beetles  i-sued  from  a 
8'Otmd  hole,  which  they  had  bet  D  preparing. 
They  forthwith  Belted  the  end  of  Um  serpent's 
tail,  and  by  a  determined  effbl  t .  Ivinc  upon 

their  backs,  in  the  mauner  before  described, 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  it-  point  to  outer 
this  new  orifice  in  the  ground,  and  then  p>ing 
themselves  inside  of  it.  I  could  distinctly  -oo 
,  the  whole  body  of  the  snake  move  slowly  for- 
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ward,  as  if  it  were  being  pulled  by  their  united 
efforts. 

The  beetles  worked  at  the  snake  much  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  Was 
able  to  visit  the  spot  again,  I  observed  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  snake  had  disap- 
peared in  the  hole;  but  the  movement  had 
become  very  quiet,  and  I  imagined  that  the 
cut  in  the  snake's  body  had  prevented  any 
more  of  it  from  being  drawn  down. 

The  beetles,  however,  were  at  their  work, 
for  while  I  was  looking  they  emerged  from 
the  hole,  one  of  them  propelling  behind  him 
(he  came  up  backwards)  a  huge  pile  of  earth, 
and  the  second  having  his  back  loaded  with 
a  mass  of  fragments,  and  thus  they  continued 
to  labor  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  snake  mean- 
while having  nearly  three  inches  of  its  body 
still  exposed. 

It  was  approaching  sunset,  and  I  was  ex- 
amining carefully  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  head  of  the  snake  (for  the  beetles  had  not 
made  their  appearance  for  twenty  minutes) 
when  I  was  witness  of  the  most  interesting 
operation, of  this  altogether  singular  proceed- 
ing. I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  undu- 
lating motion  in  the  broken  loam.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  entire  surface  for 
a  length  of  three  inches,  extending  parallel 
with  the  serpent's  head  and  neck,  appeared 
to  be  elevated  into  a  little  mound.  The  mound 
gradually  increased  in  height  until  the  entire 
mass  of  earth  was  slowly  lifted  and  then  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  portion  of  the  body  which 
had  until  then  remained  uncovered,  and  in  a 
second's  time,  the  snake  was  a3  effectually 
buried  as  if  it  had  been  sunk  a  foot  below  the 
surface. 

The  little  beetles  emerging  from  the  heap, 
walked  backward  and  forward,  over  the 
mound,  and  then  disappeared  entirely  from 
sight. 

I  examined  the  spot  the  following  morning, 
but  could  not  detect,  even  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  place  where  the  snake 
hsd  been  buried  the  evening  previous.  H. 


Life  has  its  thorns  in  every  position,  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  used  one's  powers 
and  endeavors  to  promote  the  happiness  or 
good  will  of  our  fellow  beings,  is  a  good  com- 
fort when  we  find  the  thorns  lying  thickly 
scattered  around  us. 


Do  all  in  your  power  to  teach  your  chil- 
dren self-government,  and  to  correct  their 
faults.  If  a  child  is  passionate,  teach  him  by 
patient  and  gentle  means  to  curb  his  temper. 
If  he  is  greedy,  cultivate  liberality  in  him;  if 
he  is  selfish,  promote  generosity. 


Hath  any  wronged  thee?  Be  bravely  re- 
venged ;  slight  it  and  the  work's  begun  ;  for- 
give it  and  'tis  fiuished.  He  is  below  himself 
that  is  not  above  an  injury. —  Quarles. 

When  conflicting  truths  are  brought  face  J 
to  face,  we  must  accept  neither.  We  must] 
tell  ourselves  that  there  is  a  third  withheld  || 
among  the  secrets  of  God,  which,  when  it  I 
is  revealed,  will  reconcile  them.— Madame  I 
Swetchinge.  ; 

ITEMS,. 

The  Fbeedmen  of  the  South,  it  is  said,  have  sue-  j 
ceeded  in  supporting  themselves  to  a  greater  ex-  jl 
tent  than  was  anticipated  by  their  friends.  The  | 
Freedmeu's  Bureau,  it  is  reported,  was  called  upon  I 
to  relieve  only  one  in  two  hundred,  or  one- half  of  H 
one  per  cent,  of  the  liberated  slaves.  It  was  con-  -fl 
tended  that  the  entire  four  millions  of  colored  peo-  f 
pie  in  the  South  would  be  applicants  for  support,  M 
and  the  contrast  between  the  anticipation  and  the  I 
reality  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  freedmen  are  not  I 
idle  and  thriftless  as  was  asserted. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
savings  banks  have  been  estaolished  in  twenty-live  j 
different  cities,  in  which,  during  last  Seventh  month,  $ 
the  colored  people  deposited  $111,072.  The  total  fc 
amount  of  deposits  thus  far  has  been  $9,116,145.  : 
Of  this  nearly  $8,000,000  has  been  drawn  out  again, 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  purchase  of  homesteads. 

The  worldproduces  713,000,000  pounds  of  coffee 
per  annum.    Brazil  furnishes  over  one-half  of  this. 
Java  comes  next,  and  Ceylon  next  in  the  amount 
yielded. 

The  amount  of  blood  in  an  adult  is  nearly  thirty 
pounds,  or  full  one- fifth  of  the  entire  weight.  The 
heart  is  six  inches  in  length  and  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  beats  70  times  in  a  minute,  4200  times 
an  hour,  100,800  times  in  a  day,  36,772,000  times 
in  a  year,  and  2,565,440,000  in  a  life  of  three-score 
and  ten  years  ;  indeed,  the  beats  probably  con- 
siderably exceed  this  estimate,  as  the  infantile 
pulse  goes  at  the  rate  of  230  per  minute,  and  further 
on  in  youth  at  about  80,  while  we  only  reckon 
upon  the  standard  of  adult  and  middle  age.  At 
each  beat  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  blood  are  thrown 
out  of  the  heart ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
ounces  per  minute ;  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pounds  per  hour ;  seven  and  three-fourth  tons  per 
day.  All  the  blood  in  the  body  passes  through  the 
heart  every  three  minutes. 

The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  John  James 
Audubon,  the  naturalist,  admirably  illustrates  the 
patient  enthusiasm  with  which  the  votaries  of 
science  pursue  their  darling  studies  :  Discovering 
a  little  wren  that  so  resembled,  in  tint,  the  bark  on 
which  it  sat,  that  it  was  difficult  to  observe  it,  he 
watched  the  bird  until  he  found  a  pair  that  was 
building  a  nest ;  then,  going  into  the  woods  with  a 
telescopic  microscope,  he  lay  upon  his  back  on  a 
bed  of  moss  and  observed  its  habits  daily  for  three 
weeks.  After  that  he  felt  that  he  knew  the  bird,- 
and  was  satisfied  to  have  purchased  exact  knowl- 
edge at  such  a  price. 

Tetanus. — A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American, 
speaks  of  the  death  of  John  A.  Roebling  by  loekjaw, 
and  says  that  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine warmed  and  turned  on  to  any  such  wound  as 
his,  will  relieve  all  tendencies  to  lockjaw  at  once. 
He  says  that  nothing  better  can  be  applied  to  a  cut 
or  bruise  than  cold  turpentine— that  it  will  give  re- 
lief almost  instantly. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  C76  ) 

1     Hitherto  we  have  attempted  to  show  that 
Friends  were  a  peculiar  people.    Much  more 
that  is  curious  and  interesting  in  their  history 
might  be  said  in  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  but 
what  has  been  written  must  suffice,  or  our 
sketches  will  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
'Originally  designed.    The  philanthropic  spirit 
which  has  ever  existed  among  Friends,  evi- 
dences their  zeal   for   good    works.  That 
they  have  been  prime  movers  in  or  hearty 
sympathizers  with  almost  every  effort  having 
'  for  its  object  the  elevation  or  improvement  of 
Man,  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof  at 
our  hands,  and  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of 
every  lover  of  his  race;  but  when  we  consider 
that  some  of  their  benevolent  plans  have 
been  pushed  to  completion,  against  the  tide  of 
I  popular  prejudice  and  ridicule,  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  thus  espoused,  elicits  our  high*  *1 
^admiration.     Sufferers  themselves,  they  early 
learned  to  sympathize  with    the  suffering, 
lovers  of  liberty,  they  despised  oppression. 
BThey  had  written,  preached  and  labored,  to 
release  the  world  from  the  dominion  of  Pries  I 
toraft,  and  fully  realized  the  blessings  of  re 
ligious  liberty.    With  these  facts  before  us, 
rare  cannot,  but  wonder  that  for  so  many  years 
they  failed  to  see  and  denounce  the  iniquity 
)f  African  slavery ;  but  we  arc  also  glad  to  I 
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say,  that,  when  after  long  deliberation  they 
became  satisfied  tnat  the  bondage  of  the  black 
man  must  be  proclaimed  against— that  thev 
must  preach  "  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  arc  bound," 
they  promptly  acted  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
great  sin,  in  their  own  Society  first ;  and  af- 
terwards in  the  world  at  large. 

We  propose  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  an  anti-slavery  sentiment  among 
Friends,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  chapters  in  their 
history,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  a  few  concerned  persons  amon^ 
them,  finally  leavened  the  entire  body  into 
unity  of  feeling,  and  induced  a  mutual  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  emancipation. 

The  stern  old  Puritans,  who  murdered  the 
peaceful  Quakers,  were  the  flrsl  00  the  »h<>res 
of  America  to  declare  against  slavery,  bv 
making  the  importation  of  slaves  into  their 
colony  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  Roger 

Williams,  who  w  rote  what  George  Pol  calls 
"  .1  datlderOM  honl;  of  lue8M  RgaiUSt  Friend*. 

subsequently  proclaimed  that  in  Rhode  bland 
no  bla«'k  mankind"  should  he  slaves  tor  life, 
but  that  they  should  be  liberated  after  ten 
year's  service  :  in  Pennsylvania  the  cn^e  \>a* 
(piite  different.  Haverv  had  a  foothold  there, 
ami  the  >lave  trade  was  a  profitable  business 

prior  to  the  settlement  of  Penn  ;  hence  it 
a  labor  of  years  to  ex  terminals  it    In  W7J 

(leorge  Fox  visited  Harhadoes  on  a  religious 
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mission,  and  inculcated  there  substantially 
the  same  views  previously  advanced  by  Roger 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  that  "after  cer- 
tain years  of  servitude,  they  (the  slaves), 
should  be  made  free."  In  1675  Fox's  com- 
panion, Wm.  Edmonson,  urged  similar  ad- 
vice to  the  same  people,  and  the  following 
year,  the  authorities  at  Barbadoes,  fearing  a 
rebellion  among  their  slaves,  forbid  by  law 
the  Quakers  from  bringing  negroes  to  their 
meetings.  Several  Friends  about  this  time 
were  heavily  fined  for  a  violation  of  this  law. 
Thus  commenced  a  sympathy  for  the  slave  in 
the  Island  of  Barbadoes  ;  but  it  remained  for 
the  little  band  of  Friends  at  Germantown 
openly  to  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  slav- 
ery, and  to  strike  the  first  blow  for  its  aboli- 
tion in  the  Soctety.  In  1688,  (five  years 
after  their  emigration  to  this  country,)  these 
honest-hearted  German  Friends,  in  solemn 
conclave  assembled,  proclaimed  the  "reasons 
why  we  are  against  the  traffic  in  man  body." 
They  took  high  Christian  ground.  "  There 
is  a  saying"  (thus  they  wrote,)  "  that  we  shall 
do  to  all  "men,  like  as  we  will  be  done  our- 
selves, making  no  difference  what  Generation, 
Descent  or  Colour  they  are.  And  those  who 
steal  and  rob  men,  and  those  who  buy  or 
purchase  men,  are  they  not  all  alike  ?"  "Pray 
what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  doue  worse 
towards  us  than  if  men  should  rob  or  steal  us 
away,  and  sell  us  for  slaves  to  strange  coun- 
tries, separating  husbands  from  their  wives 
and  children.  Being  now,  this  is  not  done  in 
the  manner  we  would  be  done  at,  therefore, 
we  contradict  and  are  against  this  traffic  in 
men  body."  This  is  the  substance  of  their 
protest,  which  was  signed  by  Garret  Hen- 
dricks, Derrick  Upde  Graeff,  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  and  Abraham  Jun  Den  Graeff. 
This  paper  was  sent  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  at  Richard  WorralPs  house, 
(Dublin,  Pa.,)  with  the  request  that  Friends 

consider  well  these  things,  if  it  be  good  or 
bad ;  and  in  case  you  find  it  good  to  handle 
these  blacks  in  this  manner,  we  desire  and 
require  you  hereby  lovingly,  that  you  may 
inform  us  herein  ;  which,  at  this  time,  never 
was  done,  viz :  that  Christians  have  such  a 
liberty  so  to  do  ;  to  the  end,  that  we  shall  be 
satisfied  in  this  point,  and  satisfy  likewise  our 
good  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our  native 
country,  to  whom  it  is  a  terror  or  fearful 
thing,  that  men  should  be  handled  so  in 
Pennsylvania." 

"  Twelve  days  after  the  date  of  this  remon- 
strance, the  "  Monthly  Meeting  at  Richard 
Worrall's  house"  "  having  inspected^the  mat- 
ter above  mentioned,  and  considered  of  it," 
found  it  "  so  weighty  that  we  think  it  not  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  meddle  with  it  here ;  but  do 
rather  commit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 


Quarterly  Meeting,  the  tenor  of  it  being  nearly 
related  to  the  Truth." 

Five  weeks  later,  (4  mo  4,  1688),  Philadel- 
phia Quarter  read  the  above  mentioned  paper, 
and  recommended  its  contents  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  requesting 
the  four  signers  of  the  document  "  to  present 
the  same  to  the  above  said  meeting,  it  being 
a  thing  of  too  great  weight  for  this  meeting 
to  determine."  During  the  same  year,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  "  thought  it  not  proper  to 
give  a  positive  judgment  in  the  case,  it  having 
so  general  a  relation  to  many  other  parts ; 
and,  therefore,  at  present,  they  forbear  it." 

Thus  this  question  remained  for  eight  years, 
when  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1696  discouraged 
the  buying  of  any  more  negroes,  and  recom- 
mended that  Friends  bring  their  slaves  to 
meetings,  and  "  restrain  them  from  lewd  and 
loose  living,"  and  from  "  rambling  about  on 
first  days  and  other  days." 

In  1693,  the  Keithean  Friends  (who  had 
separated  from  the  original  body  on  account 
of  doctrinal  difference,  and  were  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Keith,)  issued  a  declar- 
ation recommending  emancipatio?i,  "after some 
reasonable  time  of  service." 

In  1702,  Alice  Kennesly,  of  Maryland,  (in 
her  last  will  which  was  read  in  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting),  left  her  negro  woman, 
Betty  and  child,  to  one  Danl.  Cox,  on  his 
agreement  to  pay  to  the  said  meeting  20s.  per 
year  for  30  years.  This  amount  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  paying  the  ferriage  of  travel- 
ling Friends,  "or  what  other  occasions  Friends 
may  see  meet,"  and  two  years  later  the  meet- 
ing appointed  a  receiver  of  the  above,  for  the 
service  of  Truth." 

In  1711  "  Chester  Quarter"  complains  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  because  of  the  "  bringing 
in  of  negroes,"  and  desires  the  care  concern- 
ing the  matter ;  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  did 
not  do  more  than  to  repeat  the  advice  given 
in  1696. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1713,  ad- 
mits in  its  epistle  addressed  to  Friends  in 
America,  that  the  importation  of  sla\es  "is 
not  a  commendable  nor  allowable  practice." 

In  answer  to  this  epistle,  the  ensuing  year 
Philada.  Yearly  Meeting  says,  that  "  the 
multiplying  of  them  (slaves),  "  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence,  and,  therefore,  a  law 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania,  laying  a  duty  of 
twenty  pounds  on  every  one  imported  there ; 
wnich  law  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  annul. 
(This  assessment  by  the  assembly  was  made 
in  1712.) 

In  1715  the  Yearly  Meeting  declared  the 
importation  of  slaves  a  practice  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  those  concerned  therein  be  dealt 
with  ;  and  the  following  year  it  recommended 
Friends  "  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be,  buy- 
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ing  such  negroes  as  shall  hereafter  be  brought 
In,  rather  than  offend  any  Friends  that  are 
against  it but  observes,  "  yet  this  is  only 
caution,  not  censure." 

This  was  a  decided  step  forward,  and  here 
the  Society  halted  for  some  thirteen  years.  In 
1729,  "  Chester  Quarter"  again  agitated  the 
subject  by  enquiring  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
whether  Friends  should  not  be  restricted  from 
buying  imported  slaves,  inasmuch  as  the  fetch- 
ing of  negroes  from  their  own  country  is 
contrary  to  Discipline."  Yearly  Meeting  an- 
swered the  following  year,  that  "  Friends 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  making  any 
suck  purchases  in  the  future,"  and  rec- 
ommended that  "  those  who  thus  act,  be  ad- 
monished." 

It  was  during  the  year  1729,  that  Ralph 
Sandiford,  of  Phiiada.,  issued  the  first  anti- 
slavery  treatise  ever  written,  so  far  as  known. 
The  book  was  published  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, at  Philadelphia,  and  was  entitled,  "  a  brief 
examination  of  the  Practice  of  the  Times, 
by  the  foregoing  and  the  Present  DISPEN- 
SATION ;  whereby  is  manifested  how  the 
Devil  works  in  the  Mystery  which  none  can 
understand,  and  get  the  Victory  over,  but 
those  that  are  armed  with  the  Light,  that 
discovers  the  temptation,  and  the  author 
thereof,  and  gives  Victory  over  him  and  his 
Instruments  who  are  now  gone  forth  as  in  1 
the  Beginning,  from  the  true  Friends  dfj 
Jesus,  having  the  form  of  Godliness  in  words,  i 
but  in  Deeds  deny  the  Power  thereof ;  from 
such  we  are  commanded  to  turn  away."  This 
little  duodecimo  work  contains  74  pages,  and 
is  dedicated  "To  my  esteemed  Friend,  Mat- 
thew Hughes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Representatives 
for  the  county  of  Bucks."  At  the  close  of 
the  book,  is  an  address  "  to  my  select  Friends," 
in  which  he  says,  "  If  any  are  offended  with 
me  or  the  foregoing  treatise,  because  it  came 
not  forth  with  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting, 
it  is  in  my  heart  to  desire  your  freedom  with 
me  therein,  that  all  offences  may  he  removed 
according  to  the  ability  the  Lord  gives  me." 
He  further  declares  that  he  offers  this  book 
"  as  a  true  witness,  that  it  were  better  we  had 
never  known  the  Truth,  than  afterwards  to 
charge  Sin  on  it,  as  though  it  admitted  of 
such  practices.  He  that  can  receive  it,  let 
him;  if  otherwise,  I  leave  it  to  ("<<><!,  the 
Judge  of  All,  before  whom  and  the  Host 
of  Heaven  the  Truth  thereof  will  be  maai« 
fested." 

This  little  work  was  distributed  gratuitously 
by  its  author,  who,  in  1730  published  his 
second  edition.    A.gainst  the  opposition  of 
Friends,  and  in  the  face  of  threats  of  punish 
ment  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  he  wrote  and  circulated  thisanti  slavery 
treatise,  which  abounds  with  argunaeuts  sho* 


ing  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  with  Chris- 
tianity, It  must  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
community,  but  we  do  not  find  that  Friends 
were  stimulated  by  its  appeals  to  any  vigor- 
ous action  on  the  subject  of  slavery  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  during  the  succeeding  thir- 
teen years,  but  repeated  in  substance  the  ad- 
vice given  in  1730. 

Benjamin  Lay,  of  Abington,  Pa.,  f  the 
Friend  ot"Sandiford,j  published  in  17.^7  his 
treatise  against  slavery.  (271  pp.  duodeci- 
mo.) His  style  is  bold,  and  in  some  instances 
severe.  The  work  is  addressed  to  all  14  slave 
keepers  that  keep  the  innocent  in  bondage. 
Apostates,  pretending  to  lay  claim  to  the 
pure  and  holy  Christian  Religion  ;  of  what 
congregation  soever,  but  especially  in  their 
Ministers,  by  whose  example  the  filth}*  Lep- 
rosy and  Apostacy  is  spread  fair  and  near ; 
it  is  a  notorious  Sin,  which  many  of  the  true 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  pure  Truth,  called 
Quakers,  has  been  for  many  years  and  .-till 
are  concerned  to  write  and  bear  testimony 
against;  as  a  practice  so  gross  and  hurtful 
to  Religion,  and  'destructive  to  government 
beyond  what  words  can  set  forth,  or  can  be 
declared  of  by  men  or  Angels,  and  yet  lived 
in  by  Ministers  and  Magistrates  in  Ann  riea. 
The  Leaders  of  the  People  cause  them  to 
err.  Written  for  a  general  service  by  Him 
that  truly  and  sincerely  desires  the  present 
and  eternal  Welfare  and  Happiness  <>f  all 
Mankind,  all  the  World  over,  ot  all  colours 
and  nations  as  his  own  soul.'1  Benjamin  Lav. 
In  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  uses  the  fallow- 
ing earnest  language:  M  Mv  dear,  lender  and 
well-beloved  Friends,  I  beo,  I  pray  and  be- 
seech us,  let  us  be  more  faithful;  I  aU 
in  bowels  of  love,  let  us  be  faithful,  let  us  be 
faithful,  let  us  be  faithful  to  God  in  all  things  ; 
and  then  I  know,  blessed  be  His  pure  Name, 
which  is  the  Truth,  that  when  the  scourge 
shall  come,  he  will  Becure  us  in  Life  «.r  in 
Death  ;  and  that  will  be  enough  for  us:  s<i  be 
it,  saith  my  soul,  and  is  in  humble  request" 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1738,  held  si  Burling* 
ton,  deemed  it  proper  t<<  sta(<'  tnat  Lays  hook 
had  not  their  approbation. 

Id  1754  John  Wool  man,  ol  Mount  Holly, 
sent  forth  "  some  consideration!  op  the  keep- 
ing  of  Negroes  reomunended  lo  the  Prol* — 
sors  of  Christianity  <<f  every  Denomination/1 
!  and  the  same  year  the  Yearly  Meeting  issued 
an  epistle  to  its  members,  exhorting  I  hem  \  > 
"  avoid  in  any  manner  enonutajsjag  the  prac- 

t  iee  of  making  slaves  of  our  fcUoi  creatures, 
and  advising  those  who  bv  iii hi  ritamv  be- 
came the  possessors  of  slaves.  'Xuiouslv  lo 
weigh  (lie  cause  of  detaining  lhom  in  UuhI- 
age. 

In  1755  the  Yearly  Meeting  propounded 
the  Query,  "  Are  Friends  clear  of  smsjfftfaf 
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or  hwying  negroes  f  and  do  they  use  those  well 
which  they  are  possessed  of  by  inheritance, 
or  otherwise  endeavoring  to  train  them  up  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  Religion  ?"  To 
which  query  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
responded  in  1757.  u  All  clear  of  importing 
negroes  or  purchasing  them  for  term  of  life ; 
several  have  been  purchased  for  a  term  of 
years.  They  are  generally  well  fed  and 
clothed.  Some  are  taught  to  read  and  taken 
to  Meetings,  but  others  are  taken  little  care 
of  in  these  respects." 

In  1762  committees  were  appointed  to  labor 
with  those  who  owned  slaves,  and  in  1770  it 
was  adjudged  improper  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  slave  holders  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Elders  in  the  church,  and  in  1774,  Friends 
were  advised  "  against  hiring  slaves]'  or  ad- 
ministering to  estates  where  "  slave  property 
is  to  be  disposed  of."  The  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1776,  announced  the  holding  of  slaves  as  a 
disotvnable  offence,  and  from  this  time  forth 
many  Friends  manumitted  their  negroes,  even 
in  some  instances  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
so  that  in  1780,  after  nearly  a  century  of 
labor,  there  were  but  few  if  any  slave  holders 
in  the  Society.  Then  Friends  could  and  did 
consistently  labor  to  infuse  their  sentiments 
on  this  question,  into  the  community  at  large, 
and  thus  was  carried  on  the  glorious  work  ; 
slowly  but  surely.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Anti  slavery  movement  among  Friends, 
(briefly  outlined  above),  we  see  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  previously  asserted  ;  viz  : 
that  every  religious  body  has  its  mission  of 
good  to  perform. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country's  history, 
the  stern  severity  of  Puritanism  was  a  neces- 
sary element,  as  also  was  the  milder  and 
more  peaceful  influence  of  Quakerism.  The 
Puritan  may  have  needed  a  check  to  his  se- 
verity, which  the  Quaker  afforded,  and  in 
his  turn  the  Quaker  may  have  needed  the 
stimulus  to  action,  which  was  so  conspicuous 
a  trait  in  his  Puritan  brother.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Quaker  endeavored  to  open  the  spir- 
itual eyes  of  the  Puritan,  that  he  might  see 
the  "  Light  within,"  which  he  comprehended 
not,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Quaker  first 
heard  from  the  Puritan,  that  slavery  was 
"  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  God."  Thus  per- 
secutor and  persecuted  were  instructed  each 
by  the  other. 

In  this  action  on  the  slavery  question,  we 
see  distinctly  defined  the  marked  characteris- 
tics of  each  people.  The  one  promptly  re- 
jecting slavery  when  presented  regardless  of 
consequence,  and  forbidding  all  participation 
in  its  iniquity,  under  the  severest  penalty 
known  to  the  Law;  the  other  "seeking  the 
mind  of  Truth,"  with  calm  deliberation,  and 
waiting  for  the  development  of  an  unanimity 


of  sentiment  on  the  question  in  the  Society 
at  large,  that  the  unclean  thing  might  be  re- 
moved without  discord  among  brethren. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

Dear  ,  asks  what  we  think  of  the  re- 
ligious excitement  prevailing  in  many  places? 
I  like  the  sentiment  that  we  need  not  be  par- 
ticular through  what  channel  good  may  come, 
if  it  only  makes  people  better.  Jesus  taught, 
and  we  all  know  that  in  order  to  have  the 
fruit  good,  the  tree  must  first  be  good ;  as  all 
good  conies  from  the  same  source,  however,  the 
channels  may  be,  and  they  doubtless  are, 
greatly  diversified.  Nearly  all  excitements 
awaken  thought  and  inquiry,  and  so  do  good 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  human  understanding  is 
being  expanded  as  a  whole,  though  the  pro- 
gress is  slow.  That  which  is  natural  is  first ; 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  We  must 
first  come  to  understand  and  carry  out  the 
lower  law,  ere  we  can  understand  and  carry 
out  the  higher.  AH  aspire  to  heaven,  to  sal- 
vation— but  too  often  mistake  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  "  Save  us  at  last,"  is  the  feeling 
and  the  utterance  of  the  religious  world,  but 
what  the  world  needs  is  preservation  from  all 
that  is  impure,  from  all  that  contaminates  ; 
this  we  need  to  day  aud  each  day  through 
life;  we  shall  then  realize  a  being  saved  at 
last.       *  *  *  *  * 

The  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Ministry, 
which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  a  few 
weeks  since,  did  not  seem  encouraging.  It 
w7as  very  like  the  counsel  of  the  anxious 
mother,  who  enjoined  her  son  never  to  go  into 
the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim. 
Doubtless  the  ministry  is  a  gift;  it  is  also  a 
growth  as  well,  and  all  things  capable  of 
growth  require  a  congenial  element  to  pro- 
mote that  growth.  When  our  little  ones 
make  their  first  efforts  to  walk,  we  do  not 
frown  upon  them  and  counsel  them  to  wait 
till  they  can  go  without  tottering,  but  the  effort 
is  hailed  with  joy;  the  hand,  the  finger,  is  ex- 
tended to  aid  in  steadying  the  faltering  step. 
If  we  could  only  withhold  our  criticism  when 
these  little  ones  are  doing  their  best,  and  in- 
stead thereof  speak,  or  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  feel  kindly,  can  we  not  believe 
we  might  have  a  better  ministry,  and  more  of 
it?  I  thought  such  sentiments  as  those  in 
the  essay  alluded  to  have  a  tendency  to  op- 
press the  timid,  sensitive,  shrinking  class, 
while  they  strengthen  the  confident  and  the 
assuming,  those  who  feel  they  are  strong,  and 
so  come  to  represent  the  farmer's  two  sons ; 
one  was  willing  to  do  it  all,  and  the  other  was 
willing  he  should. 

Desirous  of  attending  our  quarterly  meel- 
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ing,  held  at  ,  we  made  arrangements  to 

start  early  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  day 
of  its  commencement.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  and  continued  with 
little  abatement  until  near  noon,  when  the 
rain  ceased,  the  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  came  out.  Hoping  we  might  still 
accomplish  our  object,  we  hurried  off  for  a 
thirty  miles  drive.  We  found  the  streams 
much  swollen  with  the  late  rain,  but  we 
drove  briskly  and  pleasantly  on  until  we  had 
reached  mid-distance,  when  we  were  told  that 
we  could  not  get  on,  that  a  bridge  was  gone 
from  a  rapid  stream  that  could  not  be  safely 
forded.  On  inquiry  we  learned  there  was  a 
route  quite  as  near,  but  over  a  rough,  winding 
mountain  road.  We  concluded  to  try  it,  and 
found  it  all  we  anticipated  and  much  more. 
We  wound  up  and  down  till  night  overtook 
us  ;  we  inquired  for  Quaker  street,  but  no  one 
knew  of  such  a  place.  At  length  we  com- 
menced going  down  into  a  gorge  or  gulch 
fringed  with  evergreens ;  the  darkness  was 
visible,  but  the  road  was  not  Finally  we 
came  butt  up;  to  retreat  was  impossible,  to 
go  on  was  perilous.  The  girls  got  out  and 
felt  for  the  road,  and  tied  white  handkerchiefs 
over  their  shoulders  as  a  beacon  for  me  to 
follow  as  best  as  I  could.  After  passing  on 
in  this  way,  down,  down,  wre  knew  not  hoAV 
far,  "a  light  ahead  "  was  the  joyful  utterance. 
It  proved  to  be  a  habitation,  where  we  were 
told  that  two  miles  further  on  we  would  find 
what  claimed  to  be  a  tavern.  We  obtained 
a  lantern  lighted,  a  great  relief,  for  with  its 
aid,  held  over  the  front  of  the  carriage,  we 
could  see  the  road.  We  plodded  on  quite 
cheerfully,  though  the  miles  seemed  very  long, 
and  at  length,  arrived  at  the  would-be  hotel, 
where  we  found  tolerable  accommodations. 
The  next  morning  we  started  early  and  jogged 
on  our  way  through  much  mud  and  water  for 
ten  miles,  and  reached  our  destination  in  time 
to  refresh  a  little  before  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing was  large,  and  some  thought  it  a  comfort- 
able one.  We  did  not  learn  till  Hearing 
home,  the  extent  of  our  peril  and  escape.  A 
bridge  that  we  crossed,  all  unconscious  of 
danger,  on  our  way  out,  fell  very  soon  after 
we  had  passed  over  it,  injuring  considerably 
the  inmates  of  a  carriage  that  went  down  with 
it.  You  will  readily  discover  that  such  ex- 
periences are  quite  unlike  the  case  with  which 
the  denizens  of  cities  reach  their  meetings. 
For  us  to  attend  the  several  sittings  of  our 
quarterly  meetings  involves  an  outlay  of  time 
amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  a  month  in  each 
year— five  days  :it"  each  quarter,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances;  and  should  ;v 
storm  or  accident  intervene,  perhaps  oneor 
two  more. 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCIS  HOWGILL  TO  BIS 
DAUGHTER. 

2fith  of  5th  month,  1666. 
Daughter  Abigail,  this  is  for  thee  to  ob- 
serve and  keep,  and  take  heed  unto,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,  for  the  regulation  of  thy  life 
and  conversation  in  this  world,  that  thy  life 
may  be  happy,  and  thy  end  blessed,  and  God 
glorified  by  thee  in  thy  generation.  I  was 
not  born  to  great  possessions,  nor  did  inherit 
great  matters  in  this  world  ;  but  the  Lord 
hath  always  endowed  me  with  sufficiency  and 
enough,  and  hath  been  as  a  tender  fal 
unto  me,  because  my  heart  trusted  in  him, 
and  did  love  the  way  of  righteousness  fri  mi  a 
child. 

My  counsel  unto  thee  is,  that  thou  remem- 
ber thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
fear  the  Lord  in  thy  youth,  and  learn  t  i 
know  Him  and  serve  Him  all  thy  day- :  first 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteous- 
ness thereof;  it  is  not  far  from  thee;  it  is 
within  thee;  itconsists  in  life  and  power,  and 
it  stands  in  righteousness,  truth,  and  equity, 
justice,  mercy,  long-surlering,  patience,  love, 
light,  and  holiness;  this  is  the  being  and  cen- 
tre thereof;  therefore,  seek  not  lo!  here,  nor 
lo  !  there,  without  thee  in  this  or  in  that  out- 
ward observance,  for  many  seek  there  and 
never  find  it,  but  seek  and  thou  shah  find, 
wait  and  thou  shalt  receive.  If  thou  inquire 
in  what  must  I  seek?  and  what  must  1  wail 
in  ?  and  how  must  I  seek  ?  I  inform  tin  e  that 
thou  must  silence  all  thy  own  thoughts,  an  I 
thou  must  turn  thy  mind  to  that  which  is 
pure,  good,  and  holy  within  thyself,  and  seek, 
and  wait  in  that  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
wherewith  thou  art  enlightened*  which  shows 
thee  when  thou  doest  evil,  and  cheeks  and  re- 
proves;  take  heed  unto  that  and  it  will  show 
thee  evil  motions  and  evil  thoughts,  ami  as 
thou  lovest  it  it  will  subdue  them,  and  pr- 
serve  thee  for  the  time  to  com*,  out  of  evil, 
for  though  thou  be  born  into  tin-  world  a  na 
sonable  creature,  yet  thou  DMt4  he  horn 
again  and  be  made  a  new  creature,  or  « 
thou  canst  not  enter  into  (iod  >  kingdom. 
Thou  must  know  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
in  thyself,  of  which  thou  musl  be  born  M  I 
formed  agaiu  into  God's  image.  1  have  t  >1  1 
thee,  God  hath  sown  it.  in  thee,  a  grain  ol  It, 

a  measure  of  it,  a  portion  of  it.  a  no  a-nn  .  I 
light  and  truth,  of  right*  ou-ne»  and  liolim>- 
Keep  in  thy  mind  to  that,  and  love  it.  M  I 

thou  wilt  feel  the  Heavenly  l  ather  working 

in  thee,  ami  the  power  of  the  Lots]  MionL'then- 

ing  thee  in  thy  little,  and  making  the*  t» 

grow  in  the  immortal  seed  of  Hit*  kingdom 
and  outgrow  and  overcrow  all  evil.  m»  that 
thou  wilt  daily  die   to   that,  and   1  a\ «    e  I 

pleasure  in  it  but  in  the  Lord,  end  in  Hu 

goodness  and  ijlis>  virtue  shed  abroad  in  thy 
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heart,  which  thou  wilt  taste  and  feel  within, 
and  have  joy  and  comfort  therein  ;  love  the 
Lord  with  thy  heart  and  soul,  even  Him 
that  made  thee,  and  gave  thee  a  being,  and  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  still  wait  for 
the  knowledge  of  Him  in  thyself,  He  is  not 
far  from  thee,  but  near  unto  thee,  and  unto 
all  (them)  that  call  upon  Him  in  an  upright 
heart ;  and  do  thou  inquire  of  thy  dear 
mother ;  she  will  inform  thee,  she  knows 
Him  and  the  way  of  life  and  peace,  and 
hearken  to  her  instruction.  God  is  a  spirit 
of  life  and  light  and  power,  that  reacheth 
the  heart,  and  shows  thee  when  thou  actest, 
or  thinkest,  or  speakest  evil  and  shows  unto 
man  or  woman  their  thoughts.  That  which 
shows  evil  is  good,  and  that  which  shows  a 
lie  is  Truth.  This  is  within,  take  heed  to  it. 
It  is  called  God's  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 
Believe  in  it,  love  it,  and  it  will  quicken  thy 
heart  to  good,  and  it  will  subject  the  evil  ; 
here  is  thy  teacher  near  thee  ;  love  it,  and  if 
thou  act  contrary  it  will  condemn  thee,  there- 
fore take  heed  unto  this  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
it  will  enlighten  and  enliven  thee,  and  will 
open  thy  understanding,  and  give  thee  to 
know  what  God  is,  and  to  do  that  which  is 
acceptable  and  good  in  his  sight ;  this  Spirit 
never  errs,  but  leads  out  of  all  error  into  all 
truth.  Be  sober-minded  in  thy  youth,  and 
wait  upon  the  Lord  within,  hearken  unto 
Him. 

God  is  light  immortal,  life  immortal,  truth 
immortal,  an  everlasting  eternal  Spirit;  He 
speaks  spiritually  and  invisibly  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  and  women ;  hear 
what  he  speaks,  obey  his  voice  and  thy  soul 
shall  live.  Fear  to  offend  Him  or  sin  against 
Him,  for  the  wages  of  sin  are  death  ;  there- 
fore prize  His  love  in  thy  young  and  tender 
years,  and  do  thou  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
Friend's  books,  and  take  heed  to  what  thou 
readest  to  obey  it  as  far  as  thou  understand- 
est,  and  pray  often  unto  the  Lord  that  he 
will  give  thee  His  knowledge,  and  open  thy 
understanding  in  the  things  of  His  kingdom. 
Search  thy  heart  often  with  the  light  of  Christ 
in  thee ;  manifest  and  bring  thy  deeds  to  it,  that 
they  may  be  tried,  and  examine  thyself  how 
the  case  stands  betwixt  the  Lord  and  thee  ; 
and  if  thou  seest  thyself  wrong,  humble  thy- 
self, and  be  sorry  and  turn  unto  Him  and  he 
will  show  thee  mercy,  and  take  heed  for  the 
time  to  come,  that  thou  run  not  into  the  same 
evils  again.  Keep  thy  heart  clean,  watch 
against  the  evil  in  thyself  in  that  which  shows 
it;  therein  there  is  power,  and  thereby  thou 
hast  power  to  overcome  all  evil.  And  dear 
child,  mind  not  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which 
are  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  end  is  misery, 
but  keep  under,  and  cross  thy  will  and  affec- 
tion, so  that  thy  mind  will  have  no  pleasure 


in  the  evil,  but  in  the  good,  and  thou  wilt  fee 
the  immortal  seed  springing  up  in  thee  whicl 
God's  peace  and  love  is  to.  O  !  child  thes< 
are  great  and  weighty  things  not  to  be  slight 
ed.  Accompany  thyself  always  with  then 
that  fear  the  Lord,  and  fear  and  worship  Hin, 
in  Spirit  and  truth,  and  lead  a  holy  and  blame- 
less life  and  conversation  ;  deny  them  not,  but!1 
love  them  and  suffer  with  them.  Take  heed1 
that  thou  follow  not  the  hireling  teachers  who 
preach  for  gain  and  lucre,  and  abide  not  in 
Christ's  doctrine.  Believe  them  not,  heed 
them  not,  they  do  people  no  good,  but  thou 
wilt  see  them  thyself,  that  they  have  an  out- 
ward show  of  godliness  but  deny  the  power 
of  God  and  true  holiness.  Remember  I,  who 
have  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them  have 
told  thee.  But  be  sure  that  thou  let  nothing 
separate  thy  love  from  God  and  his  people. 
Those  are  his  people  who  keep  his  law  and 
obey  Christ's  voice,  and  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
they  were  ever  hated,  and  belied,  and  perse- 
cuted, and  evilly  spoken  of  always  by  bad 
and  evil,  loose  people.  These  are  God's  peo- 
ple, and  His  love  and  peace  and  blessing  is 
with  them.  Do  thou  grow  as  a  natural  branch 
(up  amongst  them)  of  the  living  vine,  and 
continue  all  thy  days  in  obedience  to  God's 
will,  and  thou  wilt  feel  joy  and  love  in  thy 
heart,  w7hich  above  all  things  covet  after,  and 
thou  shalt  attain  and  obtain  everlasting 
peace,  which  the  Lord  grant  unto  thee,  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  mercy  and  love, 
which  endure  forever  and  ever,  Amen. 

And  now,  Abigail,  concerning  thy  well- 
being  in  this  life,  this  is  my  advice  and  coun- 
sel unto  thee.  Love  thy  dear  mother,  and  ever 
obey  her  and  honor  her,  and  see  thou  grieve 
her  not ;  be  not  stubborn,  nor  .wilful,  but  sub- 
mit unto  her,  and  be  as  an  obedient  child  unto 
her,  whose  love  and  care  hath  been  too  great 
over  thee  and  thy  sisters,  which  hath  brought 
too  much  trouble  upon  herself.  Learn  in  thy 
youth  to  read  and  write  and  sew  and  knit, 
and  all  points  of  good  labor  that  belong  to 
a  maid,  and  flee  idleness  and  sloth  that  nour- 
isheth  sin,  and  as  thou  growestin  years,  labor 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  beware  of 
pride,  riotousness  and  curiosity,  but  be  well 
content  with  such  apparel  as  thy  mother  will 
permit  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good  ex- 
ample unto  others.  Be  not  wanton,  nor  wild, 
nor  light,  but  temperate,  moderate  and  chaste, 
and  not  forward  in  words  nor  speech,  but 
swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  and  do  thou  al- 
ways live  with  thy  mother,  and  be  a  help 
unto  her  and  cherish  her  in  her  old  age  and 
latter  years,  that  she  may  be  comforted  in 
thee  and  her  soul  may  bless  thee. 

Love  thy  sisters  and  be  always  courteous 
to  them  and  thy  brother ;  encourage  one 
another  in  good,  and  if  thou  live  to  be  a  wo- 
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man  of  perfect  years,  keep  thyself  unspotted, 
and  let  not  thy  mind  out  after  sports  and  pas- 
times. The  end  of  all  these  is  sorrow:  neither 
after  young  men  ;  if  thou  have  a  desire  to 
marry,  do  not  thou  seek  a  husband,  but  let  a 
husband  seek  thee,  and  if  thou  live  in  God's 
fear,  and  an  honest  life  and  virtuous,  them 
that  fear  will  seek  unto  thee.  Let  not  thy  af- 
fections out  unto  every  one  that  proffers  love, 
but  be  considerate,  and  above  all  things 
choose  one  (if  thou  dost  marry)  that  loves 
and  fears  the  Lord  ;  whose  conversation  and 
manner  and  course  of  life  thou  knowest  well 
before  thou  givest  consent.  Be  discreet  and 
wise,  hide  nothing  from  thy  mother,  and  she 
will  advise  thee  no  doubt  for  thy  good  ;  and 
if  she  be  living,  marry  not  without  her  con- 
sent, and  if  thou  join  to  a  husband,  be  sure 
thou  love  him  with  all  thy  heart,  and  be 
obedient  unto  him,  and  honor  him  among  all, 
so  will  his  heart  be  more  to  thee  and  his  love 
increase.  Grieve  him  not,  but  be  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated  and  mind  thy  own  busi- 
ness; and  if  the  Lord  give  thee  children, 
bring  them  up  in  God's  fear,  and  good  exer- 
cise, and  keep  them  in  subjection  unto  thee, 
and  be  an  example  of  virtue  and  holiness 
unto  them,  that  the  Lord's  blessing  thou  may- 
est  feel,  in  youth  and  in  age,  all  thy  life  long. 
O,  Abigail !  remember  these  things,  keep  in 
mind  these  things,  read  often  this  writing 
over,  get  it  copied  over,  and  lay  up  my  words 
in  thy  heart  and  do  them,  so  wilt  thou  be 
happy  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come. 
These  things  I  give  thee  in  charge  to  observe 
as  my  mind  and  will,  and  counsel  unaltera- 
ble unto  thee.  As  witness  hereof  I  have  set 
my  hand. 

Thy  Dear  Father, 

Francis  Howgill. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  was  comforted  by  thy  good  letter,  but 
fear  thee  gives  us  too  high  a  place  in  religious 
experience  and  forgets  that  we  are  but  chil- 
dren in  these  paths,  stumbling  daily  over  our 
human  frailties,  and  frequently  feeling  the 
helplessness  «f  self  and  the  absence  of  any 
power  or  guide  except  faith,  blessed  faith,  thai 
keeps  our  heads  above  the  waters  until  the 
Master  comes  and  bids  the  waves  be  still. 

I  think  much  that,  seems  to  be  strength  and 
knowledge  among  us,  is  not,  so  much  the  re 
suit  of  religipus  experience  or  thought,  as  a 
real  belief  in  an  "  Inward  <  hiide  "  that  super- 
sedes all  other-  guides,  whether  they  be  <  taorue 
Fox,  Elias  Hicks,  The  Discipline,  Friends' 


writings,  or  our  ministers.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me;  I  give  place  to  all  these, — I  trust 
full  place;  but  we  seem  to  feel  that  there  i3 
but  one  Source  from  whence  strength  and  safe 
guidance  can  come,  and  certainly  that  is  not 
from  man  or  his  creatures.  If  we  refer  to  ti.e 
writings  of  any  who  are  eminent  in  the  history 
of  our  Society,  we  find  their  call  is  to  this 
Power,  and  why  should  we  attempt  to  labor 
to-day  in  the  borrowed  light  of  their  times, 
when  the  same  light-creating  Power  is  wait- 
ing to  cast  the  light  around  our  paths. 

I  know  we  are  all  apt  to  look  upon  any 
new  feature  in  religious  life,  manifested  in 
others,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  expe- 
rience;  and  I  have  often  realized,  when  in 
danger  of  hasty  judgment,  that  God  does  not 
reveal  all  his  purposes  to  any  one  soul,  but 
simply  to  each  his  part,  in  that  purpose,  or 
so  much  more  as  may  be  necessary  for  his 
strength  and  encouragement  in  his  labors. 
Counsel  from  those  of  greater  experience  has 
always  been  grateful  to  me,  and  I  should  fear, 
if  any  such,  should  at  once,  with  nit  careful 
consideration,  unqualifiedly  endorse  or  en- 
courage a  seeming  departure  from  beaten 
paths. 

And  now  let  me  ask  thee  a  few  questions 
that  have  arisen  from  thy  remarks.  Know- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  various  gifts  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  that  one  cannot  work  as 
another  and  do  it  well,  but  each  must  work 
in  his  own  way,  I  feel  a  hesitancy,  and  yet  I 
feel  thou  wilt  not  be  wrongly  biased  by  any- 
thing I  may  say. 

Dost  thou  not  recognize  that  God  has 
given  us  our  talents  to  be  used  in  His  OMM 
at  all  times  and  in  all  ways,  subject  <>nly  to 
the  control  of  His  Spirit  in  us?  Ami  is  there 
not  more  danger  of  some  among  the  young 
falling  by  the  wayside  for  want  of  a  free,  out- 
spoken sympathy  and  approval,  than  of  their 
being  unduly  hopeful  and  active,  as  a  rrsult 
of  this  free  counsel  and  heart*  eocourage 
ment?  Does  not  the  Spirit  guide  us  in  com- 
mending, quite  as  much  IS  in  condemning  . 

Perhaps  1  am  writing  of  that  ot "which  I 
know  nothing,  but  thv  letter*  sometime*  im- 
press me  with  the  feeling  that  thou  art  more 
or  less  constantly  under  a  sense  of  ropro*>ion. 
while  my  feeling  is,  that  (iod  .jive*  us  perfect 

freedom  of  action  up  to  the  moment  efnbeok 

by  the  Inward  Monitor,  which  chock  we  will 

always  receive  in  due  tine,  if  «mr  fceei  Me 

turned  towards  this  ( iuide  and  our  car*  op.  n 
to  hear  1 1  is  voice. 

1  am  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that  mv  expe- 
rience is  limited,  and  if  great,  still  would  not 
qualifv  me  to  judge  tor  another;  but  1  am  so 
anxious  that  those  who  arc  <  nja  d  in  I  ho 
Lord's  vineyard  may  v»  w  that  thev  have  the 
sympathy  of  those  ot  riper  experience,  am) 
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that  these  joyfully  help  them  along  their  path 
and  only  check  them  when  they  are  in 
danger,  that  I  wish  all  might  feel  that  joyous 
liberty  that  I  believe  the  Truth  gives. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  1,  1870. 

1870. — As  the  date  of  the  New  Year  has 
been  scattered  around  us  heralding  its  ap- 
proach, it  has  occasioned  us  to  reflect  upon 
the  numbers  seven  and  seventy,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  their  known  numerical  value,  ap- 
pear invested  with  a  peculiar  significance  as 
used  in  the  Bible.  If  the  meaning  there  im- 
plied were  sometimes  more  clearly  under- 
stood, we  cannot  but  believe  it  would  not  un- 
frequently  convey  deeper  instruction  than  is 
generally  received. 

The  numbers  three,  four,  twelve  and  forty 
are  also  associated  with  symbolic  signs,  but 
seven  more  frequently  occurs,  and  has  been 
termed  the  representative  symbolic  number. 
Its  having  been  instituted  by  some  countries 
as  a  cyclical  number,  is  attributed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  or  to 
the  supposed  number  of  planets. 

In  six  days  the  world  was  created,  says  the 
Record,  and  on  the  seventh  there  was  a  ces- 
sation from  labor.  The  consecration  of  this 
day  of  repose,  the  Apostle  Paul  compares  to 
an  eternal  rest.  "And  God  did  rest  the 
Seventh-day  from  all  His  works — There  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of 
God."    Heb.  iv.  4,  9. 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  con- 
sists in  the  special  dignity  of  the  Seventh,  and 
not  simply  in  that  of  seven.  We  cannot 
trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the 
Hebrews  farther  than  to  the  point  when  the 
Seventh-day  was  consecrated  to  the  purposes 
of  religious  rest.  The  Sabbath  being  the 
Seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  as  the 
co-efficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of 
all  sacred  periods.  The  Seventh  month  we 
find  was  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
Seven  weeks  as  the  interval  between  the  Pass- 
over and  the  Pentecost ;  and  the  year  succeed- 
ing seven  times  seven  years,  as  the  jubilee 
year." — Smith. 

"  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  Sabbaths 
of  years  unto  thee  seven  times  seven  years ; 
and  the  space  of  the  seven  Sabbaths  shall  be 
unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years."    Lev.  xxv. 


In  the  prophetic  style  a  week  often  stands 
for  seven  years. 

The  patriarch  Jacob  served  his  father-in- 
law  seven  years  for  Leah,  and  seven  years 
for  Rachel.  In  the  land  of  Egypt  there  were  ; 1 , 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine.  |i 
These  were  typified  in  Pharaoh's  dream  by  jjj 
the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  kine — the  I  j 
seven  full  ears  and  the  seven  that  were  1 
"thin  and  blasted."    Gen.  41. 

Balaam  said  to  Balak,  "  build  me  here  (on  |  i 
the  high  places  of  Baal)  seven  altars,  and  pre-  1 
pare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams."  I 
Num.  xxiii.  1.    The  Israelites,  when  being 
brought  to  the  land  they  were  to  possess,  were  ! 
told,  that  if  obedient  to  the  command  re-  | 
ceived  that  day,  they  should  drive  out  seven  1 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  themselves.  | 
"  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  | 
rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy  1 
face;  they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  j 
way,  and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways.    But  | 
if  Israel  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  the  j 
Lord  and  did  not  obey  His  commandments,  1 
they  should  flee  seven  ways  before  their  ene-  I 
mies."    Deut.  xxviii.  \ 
In  Joshua  vi.  we  read,  "  Seven  priests  shall  j 
bear  before  the  ark  seven  trumpets  of  ram's  ! 
horns,  and  the  Seventh-day  ye  shall  compass 
the  city  seven  times."    "  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  seventh  day  that  they  rose  up  early 
about  the  dawning  of  the  day  and  compassed 
the  city  after  the  same  manner  seven  times. 
Only  on  that  day  they  compassed  the  city 
seven"  times,  and  "  at  the  seventh  time,  when 
the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua 
said  unto  the  people,  Shout,  for  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  city !," 

The  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  son  of 
the  Shunammite,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  states  that  the  child 
sneezed  seven  times  and  opened  his  eyes.  2 
Kings,  iv.  35. 

Elisha's  message  to  the  captain  of  the 
Syrian  host  was,  "  Go  wash  in  Jordan  seven 
times."    2  Kings,  v.  10. 

The  Psalmist  says,  "  Words  are  as  silver 
purified  seven  times.    Ps.  xii.  6. 

'*  A  just  man  falleth  seven  times  and  riseth 
up  again."    Prov.  xxiv.  16. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  encouraging 
promises  found  in  Isaiah  is  the  following: 
"  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light 
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of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be 
sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of 
of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their 
wound."    xxx.  26. 

Because  of  faithful  adherence  to  their  re- 
ligious duty,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed- 
nego  were  placed  in  the  furnace,  heated  by 
order  of  the  king,  "  one  seven  times  more  than 
it  was  wont  to  be  heated."    Dan.  iii.  19. 

There  is  the  same  significance,  apparently, 
attached  to  the  mystical  numbers  of  seven 
and  seventy,  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  some  instances,  seven  is  used  for 
several,  and  in  others,  as  an  uncertain  or  in- 
definite number. 

When  Peter  inquired  of  Jesus,  "How  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him?  till  seven  times?"  the  reply  wa",  "I 
say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven.    Matt.  ii.  22. 

When  the  multitude  were  fed  with  the 
seven  loaves  which  had  been  blessed,  there 
were  left  seven  baskets  full  of  broken  meat. 
iMatt.  xv.  37. 

That  widows  should  not  be  neglected  in  the 
Idaily  ministration,  the  disciples  directed  that 
"Seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  look  after  that  business.    Acts,  vi.  3. 

Philip  is  mentioned  as  an  evangelist,  "  one 
of  the  seven."    Acts  xxi.  8. 

To  John,  it  was  said,  write  the  things  which 
Ithou  hast  seen  "  The  mystery  of  the  seven 
istars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and 
ihe  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven 
:?tars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and 
;he  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are 
I 'the  seven  churches."    Rev.  i.  20. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  Elders  stood  a  Lamb 
is  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God 
!  ;ent  forth  into  all  the  earth."    v.  6. 

"  When  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal, 
here  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  "I 
lalfan  hour,  audi  saw  the|Seven  angels 
trhich  stood  before  God  ;  and  to  them  were 
"iven  seven  trumpets."    viii.  1,  2. 

"  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  grea! 
I und  marvellous,  seven  angels  having  seven 
ilagues." — "  One  of  the  (our  beasts  gave  unto 
he  seven  angels,  seven  golden  vials."  Rev. 
v. 

„  "Here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 


The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountain.- on  which 
the  woman  (the  great  city  Babylon;  sitteth  ; 
and  there  are  seven  kings."    Rev.  xvii. 

Of  the  number  seventy  we  give  a  few  quota- 
tions. 

"  He  gave  of  the  spirit  to  the  seventy  elders 
of  Israel."    Num.  xi.  16. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years. 
After  seventy  years  her  merchandize  shall  be 
for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord,"  Ac 
Isa.  xxiii. 

"For  seventy  years  the  surrounding  na- 
tions should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon."  Jer. 

XXV.  v 

"In  a  vision  Ezekiel  saw  seventy  men  ot 
the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  every 
man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery,  said  the 
Lord  seeth  us  not ;  the  Lord  hath  forsaken 
the  earth."    Ezek.  viii. 

"When  ye  fasted  and  mourned  even  those 
seventy  years,  did  ye  at  all  fast  unto  me, 
even  unto  me?"    Zech.  vii.  5. 

"  After  these  things  the  Lord  appointed 
other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place, 
whither  he  himself  would  come."  "  And  the 
seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  Baying,  Lord, 
even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
Thy  name."    Luke.  x.  1,  17. 

We  presume  not  to  have  taken  the  most 
forcible  texts  to  illustrate  our  subject,  but 
have  dotted  down  such  as  have  presented. 
It  may  encourage  our  young  Friends  to  traoe 
out  for  themselves  the  numerous  instances 
where  seven  and  seventy  are  used  in  such 
manner  as  will  justify  the  conclusion,  that 
there  was,  at  that  period,  a  spe  cial  significance 
attached  to  those  numbers. 

Fairs.— The  Tuhlic  Ledger  of  the  20th 
iiist.  has  these  sensible  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Fairs." 

The  "  fair"  is  an  institution  that  p MMflMj 
flourishes  very  extensi  very  during  the  holiday 
season.  It  need  not  be  deeoribed  la  detail, 
as  nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with  ii<  fea- 
tures and  characteristics,  in  the  laaaral  it 
is  a  sartof  forced  Bale,  in  *ass  roeetfaa,ol  va- 
rious goods,  wares  and  artiele*  which  are 
usually  kept  for  sale  at  the  retail  shop*  and 
stores."  These  goods  are  for  the  moM  part 
contributions,  and  they  arc  in  considerable 
proportion  the  handiwork  ot'  the  contributor*. 
This  is  cspeciallv  the  case  with  knitted  w->rk. 
needlework,  and  HI  any  fancy  iltlelCS,  pro- 
duced by  the  defl  tinjjer*  of  the  ladic*  who 
take  a  prominent  part  in  petting  up  ihe 
"  lair."    As  a  rule,  the  "  fairs"*  are  In  Id  and 
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started  by  very  good  people,  to  promote  very 
commendable  objects;  and  for  these  reasons, 
they  have  acquired  a  very  strong  hold  on 
popular  favor.  But  there  is  broad  room  for 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  excellent  people 
who  promote  these  attractive  enterprises  have 
given  sufficient  thought  to  the  injury  done  by 
"  fairs"  to  the  business  and  the  interests  of 
other  worthy  people,  especially  when  they  are 
held  in  the  holiday  season. 

Take  the  case  of  the  retail  shopkeepers. 
They  are  a  very  useful  class  in  all  large  com- 
munities, and  they  are  nearly  always  very 
deserving  people.  They  have  their  stores  or 
shops,  for  which  they  generally  pay  heavy 
rents,  and  they  are  under  this  burden  the 
whole  year  round.  They  pay  taxes  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  State  and  to  the  city. 
They  have  their  attendants  employed  all  the 
time,  whether  selling  anything  or  not.  These 
expenses  are  upon  them  in  the  "  dull  season" 
as  well  as  in  the  busy  season,  and  the  one 
great  opportunity  they  have  for  getting  back 
their  outlay  is  in  the  activity  of  business  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season.  But  their  oppor- 
tunity is  greatly  damaged  if  at  that  time  they 
have  to  meet  the  attractive  competition  of  the 
"  fairs."  These  latter  step  in  and  carry  off  a 
large  share  of  the  custom  which  was  counted 
on  by  the  shopkeepers  to  compensate  them 
for  losses  during  the  dull  time  in  business. 
Thus  a  short-sighted  effort  to  do  good  in  one 
direction  results  in  considerable  mischief  and 
injury  in  another,  and  the  sufferers  are  peo- 
ple whom  no  one  would  willingly  set  out  to 
injure.  These  are  views  of  the  case  that 
ought  to  receive  attention  from  the  very  ex- 
cellent people  who  are  most  active  in  getting 
up  such  enterprises. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with 
"  fairs''  which  is  entitled  to  some  reflection. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  many  of  the 
articles  sold  on  these  occasions  are  the  con- 
tributions of  ladies,  who  have  made  the  ar- 
ticles themselves.  For  the  most  part,  these 
ladies  are  well  to  do  in  the  world  and  some 
of  them  quite  wealthy.  They  have  no  occa- 
sion to  work  for  the  means  of  living,  and  so 
they  work  gratuitously  for  love,  or  for  their 
favorite  objects,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
orphan's  asylum,  the  poor  fund,  &c.  But  in 
doing  this  they  sometimes  put  their  gratuitous 
labor  into  competition  with  the  poorly  paid 
and  almost  universally  underpaid  labor  of 
poor  needle  women,  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  their  living.  Thus  the  market  for  the 
labor  of  the  latter  is  reduced,  and  the  demand 
being  reduced,  the  wages  paid  fall  still  lower. 
Thus  want  of  lull  employment  is  brought 
about,  and  distress  follows  that,  and  thus  the 
poor  worker  becomes  an  object  for  the  very 
charity  for  which  the  "  fair"  was  perhaps  es- 


tablished.   Would  it  not  be  a  better  form  f 
benevolence  to  avoid  such  ruinous  com  I 
tition  with  the  labor  and  the  wages  of  th  j 
who  must  work  for  a  living,  and  thus  av>'  | 
one  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  hold:1 
"  fairs"  during  the  holidays  ?  There  is  scarce  [ 
a  truly  benevolent  lady,  who,  when  she  con 
to  reflect,  will  not  shrink  from  such  a  thi 
as  putting  her  gratis  labor  into  competiti1  |i 
with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  neec 
woman,  who  must  have  pay  for  her  work  ( 
in  order  that  she  and  her  little  ones  may  hai  j 
bread  to  eat. 

In  addition  to  the  objection  urged  agaiml1 
"  fairs,"  that  they  do  injustice  to  the  regul  J I 
dealer,  there  are  others  not  at  first  so  appareill 
connected  with  the  formation  of  character, 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  highest  kind  of  \W 
nevolence  is  that  which  involves  self-sacrifilw 
and  the  motive  to  which  is  pure  and  disintelj 
ested  ;  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  tht« 
requisites  accompany  a  benevolent  actio™ 
will  be  the  self-approval  and  elevating  effe-J 
upon  character.  But  the  principle  undefl 
lying  the  "  fair"  is  in  opposition  to  th  i 
Granted  that  the  object  for  which  the  momM 
is  to  be  raised  is  a  good  one,  and  that  the  rl| 
cipients  of  the  charity  are  really  benefitted! 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  elevation  of  chnM 
acter  nor  self-approval  in  those  who  occupi 
the  position  of  donors,  because  the  means  emjl 
ployed  are  indirect,  and  the  motives  of  thlB 
purchasers  at  least,  not  disinterested.  Th| 
"  fair"  is  not  a  simple  appeal  to  benevolenci  j 
but  also  to  taste,  to  eclat,  to  display.  It  is  >| 
temptation  held  out  to  the  selfish  to  give  thei| 
money  and  receive  an  equivalent ;  while  a  ■ 
the  same  time  they  may  be  deluded  into  thi 
belief  that  they  are  doing  a  benevolent  aoj 
tion.  The  habit  thus  acquired  of  acting 
from  mixed  motives,  is  detrimental  to  thi 
formation  of  simplicity  of  character. 

Some  of  the  modes  in  which  the  "Earljl 
Friends"  carried  out  their  plainness,  sin 
cerity  and  simplicity,  are  sometimes  callec 
in  question  at  the  present  day,  and  with 
changes  of  custom  some  of  them  may  have 
lost  their  significance :  but  the  principles 
themselves  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  excellent  and  noble  in  character; 
and  every  age  furnishes  occasion  for  protest 
against  corrupt  customs.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate a  character  of  excellence,  we  must  ac" 
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custom  ouselves  to  examine  our  motives  to 
action,  and  to  ask  whether  the  means  employed 
to  carry  out  a  good  object  are  pure  and  di- 
rect. It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  persons 
express  their  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
"  fairs,"  who  yet  patronize  them  because  they 
can  give  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 
But  the  doubt  and  hesitation  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  declining  participation,  and  in  so 
doing,  that  tenderness  of  conscience  is  pre- 
served which  may  well  be  called  the  instinct 
of  the  soul. 

Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  have 
charge  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  and  by  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  one  of  the  Indian  Committee 
of  that  Meeting,  we  learn  that  they  have  just 
forwarded  to  the  agent  for  distribution  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Omaha  Reservation,  1080 
articles  of  clothing — about  200  yards  of  goods 
— one  barrel  of  crackers,  &c,  &c. — amount- 
ing to  $1334.  In  the  lot,  there  were  180 
dresses  of  different  sizes,  mostly  of  bright 
colored  flannel. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Appeal 
)f  the  Association  for  the  aid  and  elevation 
)f  the  Freedmen,  and  hope  it  will  be  liberal- 
ly responded  to.  The  little  pittance  which 
sach  can  spare,  may  plant  the  seed  which  in 
ime  may  yield  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  we 
ire  amongst  those  who  believe  the  efforts  of 
?riends  should  continne  till  a  system  of  edu- 
cation without  distinction  of  color,  shall  be 
istablished  in  the  Southern  States. 

DIED. 

I  MICHENER. — At  his  residence  near  Waynesville, 
I  Varren  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  Sixth  mo.,  1869, 
I  Saac  Michener,  aged  nearly  49  years  ;  a  member  of 
I  he  Society  of  Friends. 

HARTLEY. — On  the  23d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1869, 
I  ;eremiah  Hartley,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  ;  :\ 
I  member  of  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philada. 
I  ELLICOTT. — In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
laorning  of  the  16th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
Bion-in-Iaw  Ephraitn  Haines,  George  Ellicott,  of 
lllicott's  Mills,  aged  71  years. 

FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

"The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
irst-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
'  early  Meeting"  will  hold  its  ne>xt  Quarterly  Meet 
I  tig  in  Friends'  Meeting-hons,',  MoorestOWn,  N.  J., 
Ileventh-day  morning,  First  mo.  15th,  L870,  at  11 
■•'clock.    Reports  from  all  First-day  schools,  Hil>:<> 
Masses,  Heading  Associations,  &c,  are  requested  to 
I  t)  forwarded  prior  to  the  meeting,  (inoludlng  camel 
[]'  delegates  appointed,)  to  717  Willow  St.,  PhiUdt 
11  interested  are  invited  to  attend  and  partfc  pate. 


Passengers  leave  npp^r  side  of  Market  Street  at  7 
aDd  10  A.M.,  return  train.s  from  Moorestown,  2.10, 
5.14  and  8.38  P.M. 

Jos.  M.  Trumas,  Y  ChrUt 
Emma  Worbell,  J 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening  14th  inst.,  at  V,  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Mo. 
Meeting  Room,  Philadelphia.  2t 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  A 
ciation  will  he  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Raec 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. ,  j 


circular  meetings. 
First  mo.  2,  1870,  Macedon  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  '«    Peon's  Manor,  Pa.,  1G.A.M. 

"    Frankford,  Philada.,  3  P.M. 
"  «    Evesham,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

U  «    Providence,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"    9th,  "    Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  2-1  P.M. 

friends'  association  for  the  aid  and 
elevation  of  the  free  dm  f.n. 

The  payment  of  moneys  due  the  teachers  of 
our  thirteen  schools,  finds  us  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury.  Will  Friends  allow  these 
teachers  to  be  recalled,  or  will  they,  by  a 
small  contribution,  enable  us  to  continue 
them  until  the  end  of  the  season  ? 

The  Annual  Report  has  been  generally  fiir> 
culated,  but  has  met  with  no  response.  We 
again  appeal  to  Friends  for  aid,  and  trust 
that  some  one  or  more  persons  will,  as  for- 
merly, interest  themselves  in  this  work,  ami 
secure  contributions  in  their  various  neigh- 
borhoods, forwarding  the  same  to  our  Trea- 

SU16Henry  M. Laing,  No.  80  N.  M  St. 

Jacob  M.  Kllw,)^ 
Annie  (  OOPBB,  ) 
Philadelphia.  1st  mo,  1870. 

For  Friend'  Intelligencer. 
FURTHER  REFLECTIONS  ON  WAR. 
That  nations,  communities  and  individuals 
still  struggle  on  under  the  burthens  ef  the 
war  system,  is  no  less  true  than  lamentable— 
and  we  believe  one  reason  of  it-  perpetuity  is 

that  too  many  are  reluctant  to  look  into  the 

subject,  and  test  it  by  th«r  own  ItM*  M 
right  ami  wrong.  They  do  no(  lay  to  then- 
selves,  is  it  consistent  with  ChriettaAity  for 
man  to  kill  hie  fellow-maa?  Oen  it  be  right 
for  children  of  the  great  and  good  ratal  U> 

destroy  each  others  livet?  But  do  DOt  they 
rather  sav,  manv  great  and  good  nu  n  have 
hazarded,  and  even  saeritieed  their  lives  in 
deli-nee  of  their  eonntrv.  and  that,  l.><>.  With 
«rn»at  sincerity- -that  >«>ine  ml  h  have  b« ,  n  led 
hy  the  Divine  Spirit  into  thif  Idnd  ««1  m>»\i.o. 
A:e.  It  is  true  that  *omo  individuals  have  en- 
gaged in  war  who  were  |>«v*m  »od  <>t  many 
enobling  traits  of  eharaeter,  and  it  i-  not  onr 
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proper  business  to  enter  into  judgment  with 
our  fellow-men — but  to  investigate  principles. 
"  God  is  love,"  therefore  his  subjects  must  be 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  love,  for  "  they  that 
dwell  in  God,  dwell  in  love;"  and  knowing 
this  by  experience  to  be  a  truth,  hence,  when 
any  good  men  claim,  or  others  claim  for  them, 
that  their  departure  from  this  principle  has 
been  a  dictate  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  have 
just  cause  to  doubt:  the  same  fountain  does 
not  send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  wTaters  ;  a  good 
spirit  produces  good  results — and  when  bad 
are  produced,  the  principle  producing  such 
must  inevitably  be  bad.  Now  if  the  burthens, 
cruelties,  demoralization,  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  and  property,  produced  by  the  war- 
system,  are  not  bad  fruits — I  confess  I  know 
not  what  are. 

Now  war,  like  slavery,  being  so  entirely 
wrong,  admits  of  no  apology  in  its  favor, 
slavery  in  this  country  having  received  its 
death-blow,  and  now  held,  as  it  should  be,  in 
bad  repute;  doubtless  many  who  once  were 
its  apologists,  and  regarded  with  charity  the 
master's  acts,  can  now  see  that  such  apologies 
were  uncalled  for,  and  their  charity  missap- 
plied  ;  the  tendency  having  been  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  slave- system.  Can  we 
then,  while  professing  to  bear  an  uncompro- 
mising testimony  against  war,  apologize  for  it, 
and  so  missapply  our  charity  as  to  claim  for 
some  engaged  in  war  that  they  are  in  the  ful- 
filment of  their  duty,  and  in  agreement  with 
the  Divine  will,  when  to  do  so  is  giving  strength 
and  perpetuity  to  the  military  system  ? 

Only  adopt  a  sound,  right  principle,  and 
make  it  practical,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  it  is  truly  like  "  a  house  founded  upon 
a  rock,"  a  foundation  that  abideth  sure. 

We  are  not  insensible  that  men  may  honestly 
and  innocently  differ  in  their  views  on  various 
subjects,  and  in  many  particulars  there  are  a 
variety  of  gifts,  degrees  of  growth  and  expe- 
rience, "  milk  for  babes,  and  meat  for  those 
of  riper  years  ;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  rallying  point,  no  fundamental 
principle. 

Has  not  the  time  fully  come  when  war  and 
military  service  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
light  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  an  honorable, 
praiseworthy  employment — but  the  reverse? 
This  would  prove  effectual  in  fixing  a  stigma 
on  military  schools;  for  what  intelligent  parent 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  son  trained  for  a 
dishonorable  calling — a  calling  deemed  by  the 
community  not  only  unrighteous,  but  dis- 
graceful to  any  civilized  people  ?  The  subject 
is  of  great  interest  in  every  point  of  view ; 
who  can  estimate  its  draft  on  time  and  pro- 
perty ?  Who  can  count  its  bereaved  widows 
and  orphan  children,  or  number  its  slaugh- 


tered victims?  to  say  nothing  of  its  dem< 
izing  influences ! 

It  is  a  question  in  which  these  Ur 
States  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
even  individuals  have  a  share  of  responsi 
for  the  continuance  of  this  barbarous  sys 
unless  they  are  bearing  an  unequivocal 
mony  against  it.  It  is  indeed  a  responsib 
of  great  moment,  from  which  there  is  n 
cape  ;  in  agreement  with  the  declaratio 
the  blessed  Jesus,  when  he  said,  "  he  th 
not  with  me  is  against  me,"  and  "  he 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad 
does  not  true  wisdom,  and  our  best  intei 
imperatively  call  upon  us  seriously  to  cons? 
the  position  we  are  occupying  in  regard  to 
tions  adjusting  their  differences  at  the  expc 
of  human  life?  D.  Irisi 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  12th  Mo.,  1869. 

DOG  AND  CHILD. 

Elihu  Burritt  gives,  in  his  book  called  '■ 
wralk  from  London  to  Land's  End  and  bac^1 
a  touching  illustration  of  the  affection  o> 
dog  in  Truro.    From  this  interesting  nan 
tive  we  can  only  give  an  abridgment. 

"  I  w7as  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  o 
friend,  who  is  a  druggist,  when  he  was  cal 
into  the  shop  by  a  neighbor  who  had  cojjj 
for  medical  advice  and  aid  in  a  very  remar 
ble  and  affecting  case. 

"He  described  it  briefly  and  simply,  bunl 
would  fill  a  volume  of  beautiful  meaniil 
His  family  dog  had  incidentally  made  '1 
acquaintance  of  a  neighbor's  child  on  ll 
other  side  of  the  street. 

"  While  lying  on  the  door-stone,  he  had  1 
ticed  this  little  thing,  sometimes  at  the  chaJ 
ber-window  and  sometimes  on  the  pavenml 
in  a  little  carriage.  \ 

"  During  one  of  his  walks  on  that  side! 
the  street  he  met  the  baby,  and  looked  o^l 
the  rim  of  the  little  basket  carriage,  as  a  ldl 
ing  dog  can  look,  straight  into  the  pairl 
baby  eyes,  and  said  'good  morning,'  as  wr 
as  it  could. 

"  Little  by  little,  day  by  day,  and  week 
week,  this  companionship  wTent  on,  growii 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthening  with  t 
strength  of  the  little  one.  The  dog,  douli 
less  because  his  master  had  no  young  child  I 
his  own,  came  at  last  to  transfer  frequent 
his  watch  and  ward  to  the  door-stone  on  I 
other  side  of  the  street,  to  follow  as  a  guai 
of  honor  the  baby's  carriage  on  its  daily  ai 
ings. 

"  With  what  delight  he  gave  himself  up 
all  the  peltings,  and  little  rude  rompings,  ar 
rough-and- tumblings,  of  those  baby-hand 
One  day  as  the  dog  lay  in  watch  by  the  doo 
stone,  the  child  peering  out  of  the  windo< 
above,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  upon  the  stow 
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oavement  below.  It  never  breathed  again.  It 
ivas  taken  up  quite  dead  !  The  red  drops  of 
;he  young  life  had  bespattered  the  feet  and 
:ace  of  the  dog  as  he  sprang  to  the  rescue. 
;His  heart  died  out  within  him,  in  one  long, 
.vhining  moan  of  grief.  From  that  moment  he 
•efused  to  eat.  He  refused  to  be  comforted  by 
lis  master's  voice,  and  by  his  master's  home. 
Oay  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  he  lay  upon 
he  spot  where  the  child  fell. 
"  "  This  was  the  neighbor's  errand.  He  had 
;,orae  to  my  friend  the  druggist,  for  a  pre- 
scription for  his  dog — something  to  bring  back 
lis  appetite." — Herald  of  Peace. 


MOTHER  NATURE'S  LOVE  IS  NEW  TO  EACH  CHILD. 

Mature  sees  through  thee,  knows  thee,  through  and 
through, 

And  seeing  through  thee,  therefore  loves  she  thee, 
joves  her  own  love  in  thee  ;  and  loving  thee, 
therefore  respects  thee,  and  in  thee  herself, 
iehold  now  ;  never  could  a  human  mother, 
n  all  her  human  poverty,  respect 
&  child  of  hers  so  chastely,  sacredly, 
is  nature  from  the  first  doth  honor  thee, 
"he  beam  of  light  is  new  and  heavenly  pure 
^hat  greets  thee  as  a  child  ;  the  nectar  draught 
Hven  thee  to  breathe,  each  mouthful  of  pure  air 
-3  fresh  prepared  in  that  great  laboratory 
;)f  spirits  ot  thyself,  an  effluence 
.'rom  newest  heavens  ;  each  beaker,  nay,  each  drop 
)f  water  is  prepared  and  cooled  for  thee 
n  secret  caverns, — and  the  strawberry 
And  the  sweet  cherry  which  thy  childish  fingers 
tore  to  thy  little  mouth,  not  one  of  these, 
fhese  treasures  man  e'er  tasted  before  thee  ; 
'hey  have  been  made,  compounded,  wove  for  thee  ! 
'he  little  glossy  goblets  of  thy  grapes, 
hily  for  thee  have  they  poured  out  the  musk 
•he  brought  to  thee  fresh  from  the  Maker's  hand, 
I'rom  secret  depths  of  ecstacy,  for  thee, 
■or  thee  alone  prepared,  the  maid,  to  be 
'hy  consort ;— and  the  children,  only  thine, 
'hat  none  on  earth  had  ever  owned  before, 
'hat  none  on  earth  will  ever  own  henceforth, 

0  long  as  Heaven  endures  ! — the  cloud  itself 
'hat  sails  so  swiftly  by,  will  never  shade 
iLnother, — for  behold  it  falls  in  rain  1 

'he  breeze  will  never  cool  another  brow, — 

'or  lo  I  e'en  now  it  dies  in  yonder  brake  ! 

'hat  rainbow  no  man  ever  more  will  see, 

'or  even  now  its  hues  fade  on  thy  sight  1 

;he  lark  will  sing  this  song  to  none  again, — 

'or  from  the  clouds  she  drops  and  it  is  hu.shed  ! 

kti  only  song  which  thou  alone  hast  heard, — 

h'hus  all  is  thine  uniquely  as  thyself  is. 

'ea,  know  thou  that  the  hand  is  always  new 

>Vith  which  thou  takest  nature's  every  gift ; 

Vith  ever  new  and  ever  changing  hand 

Ifhou  givest  his  gift  to  the  beggar  ;  ah, 

uud  his  hand  has  e'en  now  grown  older  too  1 

fight  after  night  Heaven  sends  fresh  dreams  to  thee, 

►ay  after  day  new  senses  and  new  will, 

tew  and  original  force,  thoughts,  mind  and  life  | 

1  life  unique,  peculiar,  all  thine  own, 
hou  li vest  forth  from  the  eternal  fount, 
Intwined  with  Him  more  closely  than  the  chil  l 
>}  with  its  mother  in  the  mother's  lap  ! 

Ike  a  great  thunder-cloud  far  stretching,  full 
'f  might  and  majesty  and  fruitfulness, 
'roods  over  thee  (iod's  presence  ever  near, 


And  through  the  delicate  network  of  thy  frame 
Passing  the  tissue  of  the  fine»t  flower,  — 
The  heavenly  influence  flows  down  into  thee, 
With  blissful,  ever  new-creating  mitrht, 
Like  streams  of  fragrance  pouring  iuto  flowers, 
That  stand  benumbed  and  breathe  benumbing  scents 
And  thou — forget  not  thus  to  breathe  around 
Rich  perfume  of  pure  thought  and  of  still 
Still — as  the  thunder-cloud  that  charges  thee  I 

Leopold  Schefer — Layman's  Mrn.  iary. 


IS  YOUR  LAMP  BURNING? 
A  party  of  young  Frieuds  rambling  through  11  The 
Glen"  at  Newport,  on  a  rural  excursion,  louni  the 
following  lines,  Eighth  mo.  31st,  1869; 

"Say,  is  your  lamp  burning,  my  brother  I 
I  pray  you  look  quickly  and  see, 
For  if  it  were  burning,  then  surely 

Some  beams  would  fall  brigut  upon  me. 
"Straight,  straight  is  the  road,  but  I  filter, 
And  oft  I  fall  out  by  the  way  ; 
Then  lift  your  lamp  higher,  my  brother, 
Lest  I  should  make  fatal  delay. 
"  There  are  many  and  many  arouud  you 
Who  follow  wherever  you  go; 
If  you  thought  that  they  walked  in  the  shadow, 
Your  lamp  would  burn  brighter,  I  know. 
"Upon  the  dark  mountains  they  si  I 

They  are  bruised  on  the  rucks,  hu  i  tbej  lie 
With  their  white  pleading  faces  turn- i  Lpw*J  I 
To  the  clouds  and  the  pitiful  .»ky. 
"There  is  many  a  lamp  that  is  lighted, 
We  behold  them  auear  and  alar, 
But  not  many  among  them,  my  brol 
Shines  steadily  on  like  a  star. 
"  I  think,  were  they  trimmed  night  an  i  morning, 
They  would  never  burn  down  or  go  out, 
Though  Iroin  the  four  quartern  0 
The  winds  were  all  blowing  about. 
"  If  once  all  the  lamps  that  are  ihj 
Should  steadily  blaze  iu  a  line, 
Wide  over  the  laud  and  the  ocean, 
What  a  girdle  of  glory  woul  i  stitne  ! 
"  How  all  the  dark  plaoaB  would  brighten  ! 
How  the  mists  would  roll  tip  an  1  away  ! 
How  the  earth  would  laugii  out  in  her  gladness 
To  hail  the  milleuial  day  '. 
"Say,  is  your  lamp  burniug,  my  brother? 
I  pray  you  look  quickly  and  ><•,', 
For  if  it  were  burning,  then  sur»dy 

Some  beam  would  tall  bright  UpOD  in.*."" 

A  woman  BORnOULTVRttrr. 
The  Hartford  Timet  print.-  tin  following; 
showing  how  one  woman  got  some  land  and 
cultivates  it  without  asking  help  ol  the  legis- 
lature or  anyone  else:  "  We  nave  reoetfed 
some  excellent  specimen!'  of  rlu  rries,  cur- 
ranis,  raspberries  and  straw  horru  >.  from  Mss« 
Laura  A.  White,  ot"  Wcb-ter  si  reel,  in  thu 
city.  This  lady  earned  the  money,  by  day's 
labor,  to  purchase  halt*  an  arte  <<t  land, 
and  on  this  she  is  cultivating  a  remarkable 
amount  of  fruit   <b>  this  thrift  \  I'pothhoha* 

twenty  apple  trees,  sixteen  eln  n  \  tree*,  eleven 
pear  trees,  over  one  hundred  i:»pe  vine*, 
quince*,  etc.,  besides  all  the  varietur  of  I*  r- 
ncs.     Miss  White  iloe*  all  the  work  with  her 
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own  hands,  and  we  presume  there  is  not 
another  lady  in  the  country  who  equals  her  in- 
dustry and  success,  in  horticultural  pursuits. 
In  a  note  accompanying  the  fruit,  Miss  White 
says  :  '  In  this  little  horticultural  field  I  have 
learned  the  grand  teaching  of  divine  truth, 
and  enjoyed  exquisite  pleasure  among  my 
beautiful  trees  clustering  with  rich  fruit  above 
my  head.  The  fruit  and  flowers,  like  angel 
voices,  have  cheered  me  on ;  and  in  their  pres- 
ence I  have  cultivated  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  all  things,  and  have  been  happier  in  loftier 
and  holier  thoughts,  with  clearer  views  of  the 
brighter  world  above.  I  recommend  to  all 
ladies  that  they  give  time  and  attention  to 
horticulture,  as  it  improves  both  mind  and 
body.'" — The  Christian  Register. 


STRUCTURE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  EAR. 
(Continued  from  page  685.) 

Causes  of  Injury  and  Deafness  which  may 
be  avoided. — There  are  several  things  very 
commonly  done  which  are  extremely  injuri- 
ous to  the  ear,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.-  Those  who  have  followed  the  pre- 
vious description  will  easily  understand  the 
reason. 

And  first,  children's  ears  ought  never  to  be 
boxed.  We  have  seen  that  the  passage  of 
the  ear  is  closed  by  a  thin  membrane,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  be  influenced  by  every  im- 
pulse of  the  ear,  and  with  nothing  but  the  air 
to  support  it  internally.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  likely  to  injury  this  membrane  than  a 
sudden  and  forcible  compression  of  the  air  in 
front  of  it?  If  any  one  designed  to  break  or 
overstretch  the  membrane,  he  could  scarcely 
devise  a  more  effective  means  than  to  bring 
the  hand  suddenly  and  forcibly  down  upon 
the  passage  of  the  ear,  thus  driving  the  air 
violently  before  it,  with  no  possibility  for  its 
escape  but  by  the  membrane  giving  way. 
And  far  too  often  it  does  give  way,  especially 
if,  from  any  previous  disease,  it  has  been 
weakened.  Many  children  are  made  deaf  by 
boxes  on  the  ear  in  this  way.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  way:  if  there  is  one  thing  which  does  the 
nerve  of  hearing  more  harm  than  almost  any 
other,  it  is  a  sudden  jar  or  shock.  Children 
and  grown  persons  alike  may  be  entirely 
deafened  by  falls  or  heavy  blows  upon  the 
head.  And  boxing  the  ears  produces  a  simi- 
lar effect,  though  more  slowly,  and  in  less  de- 
gree. It  tends  to  dull  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerve,  even  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  membrane. 
I  knew  a  pitiful  case,  once,  of  a  poor  youth, 
who  died  from  a  terrible  disease  of  the  ear. 
He  had  had  a  discharge  from  it  since  he  was 
a  child.  Of  course  his  hearing  had  been  dull ; 
and  what  had  happened  was  that  his  father 
had  often  boxed  his  ear  for  inattention  !  Most 
likely  that  boxing  on  the  ear,  diseased  as  it 


was,  had  much  to  do  with  his  dying.  Ar  1 
this  brings  me  to  the  second  point.  Childre  !  ( 
should  never  be  blamed  for  being  inattentiv  ! 
until  it  has  been  found  out  whether  they  aj 
not  a  little  deaf.  This  is  easily  done  by  placini  f  j 
them  at  a  few  yard's  distance,  and  try  nil 
whether  they  can  understand  what  is  said  til 
them  in  a  rather  low  tone  of  voice.  Eacj  J 
ear  should  be  tried,  while  the  other  is  stoppejl 
by  the  finger.  I  do  not  say  that  children  ani 
never  guilty  of  inattention,  especially  to  thai! 
which  they  do  not  particularly  wish  to  hear  a 
but  I  do  say  that  very  many  children  ar  1 
blamed  and  punished  for  inattention  whe|( 
they  really  do  not  hear.  And  there  is  nothin;  |j 
at  once  more  cruel  and  more  hurtful  to  th  j| 
character  of  children  fhan  to  be  found  faulfl 
with  for  what  is  really  their  misfortunes 
Three  things  should  be  remembered  here :  In 
That  slight  degrees  of  deafness,  often  lastinJI 
only  for  a  time,  are  very  common  amonJ 
children,  especially  during  or  after  colds.  2m 
That  a  slight  deafness,  which  does  not  prefl 
vent  a  person  from  hearing  when  he  is  exfj 
pecting  to  be  spoken  to,  will  make  him  verjjfl 
dull  to  what  he  is  not  expecting;  and  3.  Thaw 
there  is  a  kind  of  deafness  in  which  a  persoul 
can  hear  pretty  well  while  listening,  but  is  | 
really  very  hard  of  hearing  when  not  listen- f 
ing.         #  ' 

The  chief  avoidable  cause  of  deafness  isi1 
catching  cold,  and  whatever  keeps  us  from]: 
colds  helps  us  to  preserve  our  hearing.  Wei 
should  do,  therefore,  those  things  that  help  to  J' 
keep  colds  away  :  of  which  the  first  is  taking.)'' 
plenty  of  fresh  air;  the  second  using  enough,!1 
but  not  too  much,  cold  water  all  over  usjl 
taking  especial  care  to  rub  ourselves  thorough- j! 
ly  dry,  and  never  to  let  it  chill  us;  and  the)! 
third  is  to  avoid  draughts,  and  wet,  especially  r 
sitting  in  wet  clothes,  or  being  in  close  orii1 
very  heated  rooms.  But  there  are  someij1 
kinds  of  cold  especially  hurtful  to  the  ear.r  \ 
One  is  sitting  with  the  ear  exposed  to  a  side  <  1 
wind,  as  too  many  people  do  now  on  the  roofs  I1 
of  omnibuses,  and  so  on.  We  should  always  |! 
face  the  wind  ;  then,  if  we  are  not  chilled,  it  1 1 
is  hard  to  have  too  much  of  it.  Another  hurt-  ! 
ful  thing  is  letting  rain  or  sleet  drive  into  the  I  1 
ear,  against  which,  if  it  were  not  that  people  1 1 
do  sometimes  suffer  from  this  cause,  it  would  \ 
seem  as  if  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  to  1 
caution  them. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  the  ear,  how-  \ 1 
ever,  arises  from  the  very  precautions  which 
are  sometimes  taken  against  those  last  men-  j  j 
tioned.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pro-  |l! 
tect  the  ear  against  cold  by  covering  it  with  1 
a  piece  of  cotton  wool ;  and  this  is  most  use-  , 
ful  if  it  is  done  only  on  occasions  of  special  1 
exposure,  as  when  a  person  is  compelled  to  f 
encounter  a  driving  storm,  or  has  to  receive  1 
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on  one  side  of  the  head  the  force  of  a  cutting 
wind.  But  it  is  astonishing  in  how  many 
cases  the  cotton  wool  thus  used,  instead  of 
being  removed  from  the  ear  when  the  need 
for  it  has  passed,  is  pushed  down  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  remains  there,  forming  itself  an 
obstruction  to  hearing,  and  becoming  the  cause 
of  other  mischiefs.  Three  separate  pieces 
have  sometimes  been  found  thus  pushed  down, 
one  upon  the  other.  Paper  rolled  up,  which 
is  also  used  for  protecting  the  ear  when  cotton 
wool  is  not  at  hand,  is  still  more  irritating, 
when  it  is  too  long  unremeved.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  accident,  besides  being  careful  not 
to  forget,  is  to  use  a  large  piece  of  the  wool, 
and  to  place  it  over,  rather  than  in,  the 
passage. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  constantly 
covering  up  the  ear  is  adapted  to  injure  it. 
On  the  whole,  men,  in  whom  the  ear  is  ha- 
bitually exposed,  suffer,  if  anything,  less  from 
ear  disease  than  women,  in  whom  it  is  so  often 
covered.  Nor  can  the  "  hat"  be  held  an  un- 
safe head-dress  in  this  respect  for  the  latter 
-sex.  But  it  is  important  that  there  should 
not  be  frequent  changes,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  from  a  head-dress  which  covers  to 
rone  which  exposes  the  ear.  It  is  better  that 
;the  air  should  always  have  free  access  to  it ; 
but  if  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  summer 
Ishould  be  chosen  to  make  the  change. 

All  sorts  of  substances  are  sometimes  put 
into  the  ear  by  children,  who  do  it  to  them- 
selves or  to  each  other  in  ignorant  play.  If 
every  parent  and  teacher  warned  his  children 
against  doing  this,  it  would  not  be  a  useless 
precaution.    When  the  accident  happens,  the 
chief  danger  is  that  of  undue  haste  and  vio- 
lence.   Such  bodies  should  be  removed  by 
syringing  with  warm  water  alone,  and  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  lay  hold  of  them  or 
'move  them  in  any  other  way.    It  is  enough 
to  reflect,  again,  that  the  passage  of  the  ear 
is  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  to  show  the 
reason  for  this  rule.    When  no  severe  pain 
follows,  no  alarm  need  be  felt.    It  is  i m port- 
Ian  t  that  the  substance  should  be  removed  as 
ispeedily  as  is  quite  safe,  but  there  need  never 
be  impatience;  nor  should  disappointment  be 
I  f el t  if  syringing  needs  to  be  repeated  on  many 
days  before  it  effects  its  end.    It  will  almost 
invariably  succeed  at  last  in  the  hands  of  a 
medical  man,  and  is  most  effective  if  the  ear 
j  is  turned  downwards  and  syringed  from  below. 
I     Now  and  then  an  insect  gets  into  the  ear 
land  causes  great  pain;  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  to  pour  oil  into  the  ear.    This  suffocates 
the  insect. 

I  There  is  another  danger  arising  from  boy- 
ish sports.    Snowballs  sometimes  strike  the 

[(ear,  and  the  snow  remaining  in  it  sets  up  in- 
flammation.   This  danger  is  increased  by  a 


practice  which  should  be  inadmissible,  of 
mixing  small  stones  with  the  snow,  which 
thus  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  ear. 

(To  be  concluded. j 


TIME-  MEASURERS. 

The  Northmen,  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
Empire,  used  a  very  primitive  method  of 
measuring  time. 

At  the  break  of  dawn,  when  the  chieftain 
of  the  camp  or  village  arose,  a  boy-slave  came 
and  took  up  his  position  at  the  entrance  of  his 
hut,  and  sat  down  with  two  htlmets,  one  full 
of  pebbles  and  the  other  empty,  before  him. 
His  business  was  to  transfer  the  pebbles,  one 
bv  one,  and  not  too  fast,  from  the  fir^t  helmet 
to  the  second,  after  which  he  surrendered  his 
turn  to  some  one  else,  who  repeated  the  op- 
eration and  so  on  till  dusk.  As  the  helmet* 
were  mostly  very  big,  and  the  pebbles,  on  the 
contrary,  very  small,  the  process  of  emptying 
must  have  taken  a  good  two  hours.  Jt  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  days  of  these 
Franks  and  Norsemen,  Teutons  and  Vandals, 
were  divided,  like  those  of  the  Assyrians, 
into  six  parts  or  watches.  As  soon  as  the 
helmet  had  been  emptied,  the  fact  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  camp  by  the  striking  of 
a  sword  against  a  shield,  gong-fashion,  at  the 
chieftain's  door.  The  echo  was  caught  up 
around,  and  men  knew  that  dinner-time  had 
come. 

In  towns  where  some  faint  remnant  of  Ro- 
man civilization  survived,  the  reckoning  was 
kept  by  watchmen.  At  daybreak  a  soldier 
started  on  foot  (or,  if  the  town  was  a  Large 
one,  on  horsback)  to  walk  around  the  city. 
When  he  had  gone  his  round,  the  6 list  watch 
was  over;  and  he  returned  to  his  euarters 
blowing  loud  on  a  trumpet,  while  a  second 
soldier  set  out  in  silence  to  perform  the  e- 
ond  watch.  This  continued  uninterruptedly 
day  and  night,  the  only  difference  being  that 
after  sunset  there  was  no  trumpet-blowing,  and 
that  the  watchmen,  instead  of  proce  ding 
singly,  went  their  rounds  in  batches  of  ten 
or  a  dozen. — Exchange, 

A  GARDENER  goes  over  his  ground-  occa- 
sionally to  cut  away  the  SUckeil  ln-m  his 
young  trees.  They  are  nothing  very  bad  in 
themselves;  but,  as  related  to  the  tier,  th.  v 
are  an  unmitigated  pest.  For  they  drain  off 
the  nourishing  juices  that  are  wanted  for  a 
better  life  than  their  own.  They  teed  their 
worthless  steins  on  its  richness  and  strength. 
And  there  are  suckers  that  waMe  (he  li!«  of 
men.  There  are  indulgence!,  that  cat  out  the 
fullness,  and  Main  the  purity,  and  bfiftfUoWl 
the  growth  of  any  character  that  allows  (hem 
to  cling  to  it.  With  a  young  man  it  will  ln» 
his  pipe,  his  wine,  Ins  card.*,  the  bad  eompan- 
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iouship  that  is  leading  to  all  manner  of  license. 
Or  it  may  he  nameless  sin,  whether  secret  or 
more  open,  that  pollutes  and  spreads  gangrene 
through  his  being.  With  a  young  maiden  it 
is  fashion,  dress,  a  passion  for  amusement  and 
excitement,  a  hunger  for  admiration.  What 
is  wanted  is,  to  bring  back  all  the  power  so 
wasted  into  the  line  of  something  nobler. 
Why  does  it  strengthen  a  thread  to  wax  it? 
Because  it  gathers  in  the  little  filaments  that 
were  standing  off  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  pastes  them  together,  and  makes  each  one 
contribute  the  strength  it  had  been  wasting  to 
the  general  tenacity  of  the  whole.  The  thread 
of  one's  life  should  be  often  waxed.  There 
are  always  talents  turned  off  to  one  use  and 
another  that  ought  to  be  gathered  in,  and  de- 
sires and  habits  of  feelings  that  want  a  closer 
discipline.  And  this  work  must  be  done  at 
stated  times,  with  a  clear  purpose,  a  distinct 
understanding  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  help. — Independent. 


CURIOUS  MALAY  CEREMONIES. 

In  the  dower  part  of  New  Orleans  are  a 
few  Malay  families  who  preserve  the  customs 
and  retain  the  superstitions  of  their  native 
land.  They  bury  their  dead  at  night,  arid 
like  the  American  Indian,  slaughter  upon  the 
grave  some  animal  the  deceased  loved  in  life. 
One  Saturday,  the  3d  instant,  a  young  girl 
died,  and  was  buried  on  Sunday  night,  in  the 
old  cemetery  on  Gentilly-road.  There  being 
no  priest  of  their  religion  there  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  oldest  man  of  their 
country  residing  amongst  them.  He  was  clad 
in  a  long  black  robe,  and  preceded,  on  foot, 
the  cortege  which  conveyed  the  remains  to  the 
grave.  Arriving  there  the  tomb  was  anointed 
and  a  fish  and  some  cake  placed  in  a  vault. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  ceremony  at  once 
solemn  and  impressive.  This  over,  a  bird  was 
killed  and  laid  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased, 
while  all  the  friends  and  relatives  passed  by 
the  coffin,  each  one  laying  their  hands  on  the 
head  and  saying  in  their  native  tongue  the 
simple  word,  "Farewell!"  No  tears  were 
shed.  They  do  not  think  the  transition  of 
the  soul  an  occasion  of  grief.  The  ceremony 
over,  the  family  returned  home  accompanied 
by  their  friends,  and  fruit  and  wine,  and 
bread,  is  given  to  each  in  the  name  of  the 
dead.  By  it  they  promise  to  preserve  their 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  by  their  love 
for  the  dead  perpetuate  their  friendship. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth/'  are  the  houses  in  which  God  dwells. 
Now  the  way  to  have  God's  presence  with  you 
in  your  houses  is  to  furnish  them  for  his  en- 
tertainment. If  you  seek  Him  he  will  be 
found  of  you. 


ITEMS. 
Edward  M.  Stanton  died  in  Washington  on  the 
24th  ult.    He  had  recently  been  appointed  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Growth  of  the  United  States.— The  United 
States  have  an  area  of  3,578,392  square  miles,  or 
2,290,170,880  acres  ;  nearly  an  acre  for  every  dollar 
of  the  national  debt.  The  population  in  1860  was 
31,443,321.  It  was  then  computed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  that  the  mean  annual  increase  of  population 
is  three  per  cent.,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
probably  contain  in 

1870  a  population  of   42,328,432 

1880  a  population  of   56,420,241 

1890  a  population  of   77,266,989 

1900  a  population  of   100,355,802 

The  last  number  is  greater  than  the  present 
population  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and 
Prussia  together,  and  far  greater  than  any  number 
of  civilized  people  ever  yet  united  in  one  nation. 
Yet  with  this  population  the  United  States  would 
have  but  twenty-eight  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile— less  than  one  third  the  prseent  density  of  the 
population  of  New  York  State,  which  is  nearly 
ninety-four  to  the  square  mile.  There  is  perhaps 
no  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  average,  naturally 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  as  dense  as  that 
of  Massachusetts.  Yet  that  State  now  has  173  in- 
habitants to  every  square  mile,  and  the  United 
States,  when  equally  peopled,  will  contain  619,000,- 
000  of  inhabitants.  It  seems  a  very  long  time  to 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  this  century,  but  the 
country  now  has  nearly  fourteen  times  the  number 
of  people  for  whom  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
framed  ;  and  the  child  born  this  year,  if  it  attain 
the  age  of  three-score  and  ten,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  a  citizen  of  a  nation  of  322,500,000  people. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

At  Kew  Observatory,  near  London,  the  sun's 
photograph  is  taken  once  or  twice  every  day  when 
the  sky  will  permit.  By  this  means  we  are  ob- 
taining a  continuous  history  of  the  changes  in  the 
spots  and  faculse  on  its  face,  more  accurate  and  more 
instructive  than  could  be  procured  in  any  other 
way.  An  investigation  of  these  sun  pictures  is  fast 
setting  at  rest  many  disputed  points  pertaining  to 
solar  physics.  The  existence  of  a  comparatively 
cold  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  outside  of  the 
luminous  matter,  and  the  connection  of  the  solar 
spots  with  planetary  influence  (chiefly  that  of  Venus 
and  Jupiter,)  have  been  already  established  by 
them.  Other  questions  relating  to  spots  on  the 
sun,  and  their  connection  with  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, it  is  thought,  will  soon  be  solved,  and  perhap3 
all  those  concerning  the  movements  of  the  sup- 
posed ring  of  asteroids  (or,  possibly,  single  planet) 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  An  investigation  is 
now  being  made  with  the  view  of  determining  with 
greater  exactness  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  that 
one  hour  after  the  gas  of  London  is  lighted  the  air 
is  deoxidized  as  much  as  if  500,000  people  had  been 
added  to  its  population.  During  the  combustion 
of  oil,  tallow,  gas,  etc.,  water  is  produced  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid  ;  in  cold  weather  we  see  it  condensed 
on  the  windows.  By  the  burning  of  gas  twenty- 
four  hours  in  London  more  water,  it  is  estimated,  is 
produced  than  would  supply  an  emigrant  ship 
on  her  voyage  from  England  to  Australia. — Every 
Saturday. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  692.) 

Ralph  Sandiford,  author  of  the  first  anti- 
slavery  book  known  to  have  been  published 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  was  the  son  of  John 
Sandiford,  of  Liverpool,  England,  where  he 
I  was  born  in  the  year  1G93. 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  so  little  material 
can  now  be  obtained,  out  of  which  to  frame 
a  biographical  notice  of  this  early  advocate 
for  freedom  ;  but  at  our  remote  distance  from 
the  period  of  his  life  and  labors,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  few  fragments  rescued  from 
the  hand  of  time,  and  with  these  attempt  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Roberts  Vaux,  in  his  brief  biographical 
notice  of  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph  Sandi- 
ford, published  in  1815,  says:  "At  the  period 
when  they  went  forth  distributing  t Ik  i r  es- 
says, proclaiming  the  iniquity  inseparable 
from  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  and  showing 
the  inconsistency  which  marked  the  COndud 
of  Christians  who  held  their  fellow  creatures 
in  bondage,  the  opposition  to  (heir  views  ami 
wishes  was  so  general  and  intense,  that  it  ia 
believed  from  that, cause  the  intellect  of  these 
I  remarkable  men  became  partially  affected. 
|!But  who  will  question  that  they  wefe  instru- 
mental, (at  a  great  sacrifice  indeed,)  in  la]  ing 
the  foundation  of  the  change  of  opinion,  which 
afterward  became  universal  in  this  common 
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wealth,  and  spread  its  benign  influeaec  through 
neighboring  States  and  to  remote  nan 

The  parents  of  Sandiford  were  E]  ia  Juli- 
ans; but  though  he  was  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  that  religious  denomi- 
nation, he  early  in  life  became  convinced  of 
the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  and  n 
himself  with  that  despised  and  persecuted 
people.  Soon  thereafter  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  embarked  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, which  led  him  to  visit  the  West  Indies 
several  times,  where  he  saw  the  iniquity  of 
slavery,  and  was  impressed  with  the  coofit- 
tion  that  he  must  labor  for  its  abolition. 

He  thus  alludes  to  this  period  of  his  life  in 
his  little  book:  "The  Lord  who  is  H,  h  in 
mercy,  brought  to  my  remembrance  bis  works 
of  old,  and  the  times  that  Werf  past,  when  his 
candle  shone  upon  mv  head,  and  hy  his 
I  walked  through  darkness;  and  the  religious 
education  I  had,  though  in  the  Church  of 
England,  being  governed  by  one  whose  pray- 
er* and  tears  to  the  Lord,  and  rood  counsel 
to  us  in  the  very  power  of  truth,  did  BBOfSJ 
subdue  our  evil  natures  than  correction; 
which  gave  me,  though  a  youth,  a  sense  at 
my  first  landing  in  these  parK  the  in  eon  mm- 
enCV  this  trade  had  with  a  Christian  rduca- 
tion;  but  especially  with  the  s»  use  1  bad  of 

the,  truth  of  God  ami  the  extension  ol  hi* 
goodness  in  this  gospel  dispensation,  wherein 
he  has  singularly  manifested  Irs  love  uiitonll 
men;  in  the  Mnse,  ami  under  the  shade  of 
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which  I  have  sat  with  great  delight,  and  the 
overflowings  of  his  goodness  has  been  sweet  to 
my  taste ;  and  because  of  the  flavor  of  the 
good  ointment  which  hath  spread  to  the  very 
border  of  the  garment,  therefore  hath  my 
soul  loved  and  delighted  in  him,  as  the  Uni- 
versal Love  of  the  Father."  Under  the  con- 
sideration of  these  blessings,  his  heart  over- 
flows with  gratitude,  which  finds  expression 
in  the  following  prayer:  "  And  after  all  these 
favors,  O  Lord,  and  thy  manifold  mercies  and 
visitations  of  love,  shall  I  disbelieve  Thee,  in 
whom  there  is  no  offenc?,  that  hath  pronounced 
Thy  woe  to  the  offender,  against  the  least 
believer  in  Thee,  that  it  were  better  a  mill- 
stone were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
fathomed  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Or  shall  I 
disbelieve  Thy  truth,  which  testifies  against  all 
the  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men  ? 
Blessed  be  Thy  Holy  Name,  who  gave  me  a 
secret  hope,  and  manifested  unto  my  soul  how 
this  practice  was  suffered  to  try  who  would 
sell  Thee  and  Thy  truth  for  gain  ;  who  giveth 
the  Blessing  to  those  that  are  not  offended  in 
Thee."  , 

In  one  of  his  voyages  for  the  purpose  of 
Trade,  Ralph  Sandiford  met  with  some  nar- 
row escapes,  which  he  thus  describes  to  his 
friend,  Nathan  Hughes,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  to 
whom  his  book  is  dedicated. 

"  As  the  beginning  of  our  sorrows,  we  were 
"robbed  by  Pirates,  yet  through  Penury  we 
"made  our  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  where  a 
"prospect  of  profit  offered  for  this  place, 
(Philadelphia),  "but  as  all  Human  Affairs 
"are  uncertain,  in  the  Lattitude  of  27  deg., 
"34  min.  and  5  deg.,  56  m.  Westing  from 
"that  Island,  our  sloop,  after  many  violent 
"storms,  sprung  a  leak,  and  in  18  hours,  sunk 
"before  our  eyes,  where  we  were  left  to  drive 
"before  wind  and  sea,  in  our  open  Boat ;  yet 
"through  the  concurring  mercies  of  our  God, 
"(after  eight  days  tossing  on  the  ocean,  on 
"which  we  sailed  170  Leagues),  we  landed  on 
"one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  called  Cat  Is- 
"land,  where,  with  souls  filled  with  joy,  we 
"sang  to  our  Deliverer,  rejoicing  both  in  his 
"judgments  and  mercies,  who  preserved  us  on 
"the  Deep,  and  provided  for  us  on  the  Des- 
"ert,  where  we  lay  marooned  some  months, 
"until  Providence  brought  us  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  I  waged  with  one,  [esteemed  the 
"richest  in  the  province],  in  the  same  service 
"I  was  in  with  you ;  and  he  wonld  have  be- 
stowed his  bounty  on  me  ;  but  there  was 
"that  Righteous  Seed  in  me,  which  begs  not 
"its  Bread,  neither  would  it  suffer  me  to  re- 
ceive more  than  my  Hire,  his  riches  being 
"the  product  of  Negro  and  Indian  slaves, 
"which  would  have  made  me  a  Debtor  and 
"an  Oppressor  in  the  Creation  ;  which  was  so 
"contrary  to  me,  that  the  sight  and  sense  I 


"had  of  it,  burdened  my  Life,  which  hastened 
"me  to  those  parts,  where  the  Lord  blessed 
"me  with  substance  again,  which  was  quickly 
"consumed  by  the  Fire,  and  I  providentially 
"escaped  with  my  life,  at  your  fair  at  Bristol. 
"In  all  this  I  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who 
"has  again  raised  me  to  fullness  and  plenty, 
"which  I  now  mention  to  commemorate  His 
"providence." 

A  slaveholder  himself,  Sandiford  liberated 
his  negroes,  thus  manifesting  his  sincerity, 
and  at  the  same  time  setting  an  example  to 
those  among  whom  he  labored  worthy  of 
imitation.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  thus  washed  his  hands  of  the  stain 
of  slavery,  and  he  sought  every  opportunity 
to  induce  a  similar  course  in  others,  especial-  j 
ly  among  the  members  of  the  Society  off] 
Friends. 

In  considering  this  question  as  applied  to  I 
Friends,  he  says:  "Had  Friends  stood  clear 
of  this  Practice,  that  it  might  have  been  an-  1 
swTered  to  the  Traders  in  Slaves,  that  there  is  \ 
a  People  called  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  that 
will  not  own  this  practice  in  word  or  deed,  ,1 
— then  would  they  have  been  a  burning  and  I 
a  shining  Light  to  these  poor  Heathen,  and  a  I 
precedent  to  the  Nations  throughout  the  Uni- 1 
verse,  which  might  have  brought  them  to  1 
have  seen  the  Evil  of  it  in  themselves,  and  j 
glorified  the  Lord  on  our  Behalf,  and,  like  I 
the  Queen  of  the  East,  to  have  admired  the  1 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  Church  of  God.  But 
instead  thereof,  the  tender  seed  in  the  honest-  • 
hearted  is  under  suffering  to  see  both  Elders  : 
and  Ministers,  as  it  were,  Cloathed  with  it, , 
and  their  Offspring  after  them,  filling  up  the  ! 
measure  of  their  Parents  Iniquity;  which 
may  be  suffered  till  such  Time,  that  Recom-  • 
pence  from  Him  that  is  just  to  all  His  crea-  j 
tures,  opens  that  Eye,  the  god  of  this  world  I 
has  blinded.    I  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  , 
as  to  think,  much  less  to  believe,  that  the  ; 
Eternal  Love  of  the  Father,  in  him  that  suf-  • 
fered  the  ignominious  death  of  the  Cross  for  1 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  Creation,  should  I 
allow  his  followers,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  I 
tyrannical  oppression  t,hat  hell  has  invented  ! 
on  this  globe,  which  \^nld  better  become  the 
Religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  introduced 
by  human  force,  than  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.    He  desires  each  to  query, 
whether  the  "  Riches  and  Estates  founded  on 
oppression  will  answer  to  the  loss  of  Eternal 
riches  to  thy  soul,  which  cost  the  blood  of 
thy  Redeemer; — Under  the  sense  of  which 
am  I  thus  drawn  forth  unto  thee,  that  if  it 
should  please  the  Lord,  I  might  be  of  service 
but  to  one  soul,  I  should  be  sufficiently  rec- 
ompensed for  my  exposing  myself  to  the  cen- 
sures of  men  ;  and  for  this  Labour  of  Love, 
and  the  groans  and  supplications  that  have 
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een  offered  up  unto  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
lat  this  Trade,  with  the  whole  train  of  in- 
iuity  attending  it,  might  be  swept  out  of  all 
lurches  that  make  mention  of  Thy  Name; 
lat  the  knowledge  of  Thee,  the  Lord,  might 
)read  over  the  Universe,  whom  to  know  is 
life  Eternal,  and  that  all  oppression  and 
iolence,  that  has  hindered  the  progress  of 
'hy  Truth,  may  be  centered  with  the  author 
lereof,  to  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 
When  but  thirty  years  of  age,  Sandiford 
ublished  his  little  book,  in  which  he  com- 
ated  some  of  the  erroneous  but  popular  no- 
ons touching  the  inferiority  of  the  negro, 
nd  that  his  unwilling  servitude  was  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture. 
Sandiford  shows  the  fallacy  of  these  Bible 
rguments  ;  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning  we 
ive  below.    He  says  the  Negro  cannot  be 
roved,  "  by  any  genealogy,  the  seed  of  Ham, 
/horn  Noah  cursed  not,  saith  Joseph  us,  as 
eing  too  nigh  of  Blood.    But  Noah's  curse 
n  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  is 
lought  a  suitable  original  for  the  Negroe 
Vade.    But  the  curse  is  not  so  extensive  as 
ou  would  have  it,  but  is  thus  expressed  : 
Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
.iall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.''    So  that  he  was 
i  serve  the  meanest  of  the  offspring  of  Shem 
ad  Japheth  ;  but  the  time  came,  that  the 
lanaanites  were  destroyed  with  a  mighty  De- 
ruction,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
iord,  and  their  land  given  unto  the  seed  of 
braham,  as  the  Lord  showed  him  in  a  vis- 
n,  when  he  sojourned  therein,  amongst  the 
anaanites  that  then  had  possession  of  it. 
;eborah  in  her  song,  rejoices  that  the  very 
jars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera, 
inch  is  more  fully  expressed  by  Joseph  us — 
at  the  Lord  fought  against  the  Canaanites, 
!th  hosts  of  judgments,  until  they  were  de- 
coyed.   So  that  their  race  is  ended,  as  well 
that  Dispensation.    How,  then,  ean  these 
Bgroes  or  Indians  be  slaves  to  Christians. 
10  are  the  Lord's  Freemen?    But  if  thes([ 
jgroes  are  Slaves  of  Slaves,  acccording  to 
3  curse,  whose  Slaves  then  must  their  Mas- 
s  bet 

This  book  opens  with  the  following  appeal, 
ly  Friend  whomsoever  thou  art  that  deals 
m slaves,  or  hath  had  any  fellowship  there- 
M;h,  in  the  love  of  God,  that  desires  the 
1  ice  and  the  Restoration  of  the  whole  crea- 
il  t  n,  do  I  now  salute  thee,  that  thou  mayesl 
I  C  isidcr  that  principle  and  foundation  on 
i  \  ich  this  Practice  stands;  since  for  every 
fl|3  word  we  must  give  an  Account,  and  on 
ll|  our  Actions  are  established  an  Eternity  : 
ta,l  whomsoever  we  yield  ourselves  to  obey 
-ds  Servants  we  are — whether  of  Sin  unto 
■lath,  or  of  Obedience  unto  Life."    He  con- 
•ides  his  treatise  in  this  solemn  manner 


And  in  the  same  Love  that  desires  the  welfare 
of  both  (church  and  state;  is  this  freely  giv- 
en, that  it  may  be  spread  by  the  reader?, 
amongst  such  as  are  concerned  in  the  Trade 
or  otherwise,  as  you  may  see  its  service  in 
Righteousness  without  striking  at  any  crea- 
ture,  but  at  the  Evil  in  all,  that  the  cause 
may  be  removed,  that  the  creation  may  be 
governed  by  Love,  and  this  practice  disown- 
ed by  all  Mankind;  and  especially  by  all 
that  Name  the  Name  of  Jesus,  that  every 
creature  under  the  whole  Heavens  mav  be 
delivered  from  oppression,  as  well  as — Ralph 
Sandiford." 

The  reading  of  this  work  had  the  effect  of 
multiplying  his  enemies,  by  its  exposure  of 
their  evil  practices.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  hostility  thus  awakened  against  him, 
which  was  manifested  even  by  his  brethren 
of  the  same  "household  of  faith/'  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  became  impaired.  Leav- 
ing Philadelphia,  he  purchased  a  farm  Dear 
Bustleton,  Penna.  Here  he  erected  a  log- 
house,  adapted  to  his  simple  wants,  and  in 
the  retirement  which  this  rural  home  afford- 
ed, he  sought 

"  To  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repass." 
But  his  mission  was  almost  ended  ;  hi<  w  ok 
accomplished  ;  and  in  two  short  yean  after 
his  removal  from  the  city  of  his  adoption,  he 
died  a  the  death  of  the  righteous." 

Having  been  blessed  with  considerable 
property,  and  being  a  bachelor,  the  last  ai  t 
of  his  life  was  to  dispose  of  it  by  w  ill  date  1 
3mo.  7,  173'}.  This  document  commend  -  :i> 
follows:  "Beit  remembered  that  I.  Ralph 
Sandiford  of  Lower  Dublin,  in  the  county  of 
Phila.,  merchant,  being  sick  in  body,  but  of 
sound  mind  and  memory  [praised  be  the  Lord] 
do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in 
manner  following : — First,  1  commit  my  poul 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  maker, 

hoping,  through  the  meVttorioUfl  death  an  I 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  only  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  to  be  everlastingly  Saved. 
Also,  I  commit  my  body  to  the  earth,  to  ba 
therein  decently  buried,  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors,  hereinafter  nominated.  A.nd 
as  to  what  worldly  effects  it  hath  pleated  the 
Lord  to  bestow  upon  me,  after  my  i<i>t  d<  tl 
and  funeral  expenses  arc  duly  pain  and  dif« 

charged,  t  dispose  thereof  as  followeth  :  

He  leaves  ten  pounds  each  to  the  men'*  and 
women's  meeting  of  Friends  nt  Philadelphia, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  n  similar  dona- 
tion to  the  Episcopalian!",  and  after  a  tew  lega- 
cies to  friends  ami  relatives,  ltin  < ^  to  hi*  house- 
keeper, and  a  faithful  female  servant,  a  lit-  • 
estate  in  Ins  two  farms,  [one  located  if  I  • 
ten  ham,  and  the  other  near  Buetltton,  on 

which  he  lived]  these  properties  to  be  -  I 
after  their  death,  and  the  pmci  I  dl  dittl  il     •  I 
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equally  among  his  sisters,  or  their  legal  rep- 
resentatives in  England. 

On  the  28th  of  3d  month,  1733,  just  three 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  this  important 
document,  Ralph  Sandiford  departed  this  life, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  a  field  on  his  farm,  and  the 
grave  was  enclosed  with  a  fence.  The  execu- 
tors of  his  will  placed  a  stone  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  with  the  following  inscription  : 


"  In  Memory  of 
Ralph  Sandiford, 
Son  of  John  Sandiford, 
Of  Liverpool ;  he  bore 
A  Testimony  against  the 
Negro  Trade,  &  dyed 
Ye  28th  day  of  ye  3d  month 
1783.  Aged  40  years." 


After  the  death  of  the  housekeeper  and 
servant  (who  were  buried  in  the  same  field), 
the  farm  became  the  property  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  had  but  little  respect  for  its 
original  proprietor,  for  the  fence  surrounding 
the  grave  of  Sandiford  was  removed  ;  even 
the  mound  which  marked  the  spot  where 
rested  his  body,  was  levelled  and  the  stone 
destroyed,  so  that  no  one  can  now  point  to 
the  place  they  laid  him. 

His  friend  Benj.  Lay  tells  us  that  Ralph 
Sandiford  "  was  in  great  perplexity  of  mind  ; 
and  having  oppression  which  makes  a  wise 
man  mad,  by  which  he  was  brought  very 
low,  with  many  bodily  infirmities,  long  be- 
fore he  died,  his  Book  largely  set  out. 
Read  it  without  partiality  or  prejudice  (which 
is  always  blind),  and  you  may  excellent, 
weighty  matters  find  in  it.  He  was  a  very 
tender-hearted  man,  before  he  came  amongst 
Friends,  as  well  as  after,  as  I  have  heard  from 
many  honest  Friends  that  had  much  dealing 
and  intimate  conversation  with  him  for  many 
years,  which  are  now  living.  But  before  he 
died,  by  reason  of  his  sore  affliction  of  mind 
concerning  slave-keeping,  as  in  his  Book 
largely  appears,  and  infirmity  of  Body — he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium.  However,  I  do 
believe  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  over- 
come it ;  for  I  went  to  see  him  several  times 
a  little  before  he  died.  I  am  not  ashamed, 
nor  afraid  to  write  it,  altho'  I  be  censured  for 
it,  as  I  have  bee^i  with  some  others,  for  going  to 
see  him,  altho'  in  Affliction — the  only  time  for 
visiting  as  I  humbly  conceive,  if  we  go  in  a 
right  minde." 

His  biographer  describes  Sandiford  as  small 
in  stature  with  strongly  marked  features,  ex- 
pressive of  benignity  and  intelligence;  his 
habits  were  frugal,  but  he  was  hospitable  to 
visitors  and  kind  to  the  poor.  "His  clothing 
was  made  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and 
was  of  the  natural  color  of  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed."    This  singularity  of 


dress  manifested  his  eccentricity,  bnt  there 
no  evidence  of  insanity  that  we  notice  eithe 
in  his  conduct  or  his  writings.    The  deliriui 
described  above  by  his  friend  Lay,  probabl 
preceded  bis  death,  as  is  frequently  the  cas 
in  certain  fevers,  but  that  it  was  not  of  Ion 
continuance  we  know;  for  three  weeks  b< 
fore  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  being  the 
of  sound  mind  and  memory.    It  was  to  th 
interest  of  those  whose  practices  he  denounce 
to  spread  the  report  of  his  insanity,  but  w ! 
think  no  unbiased  reader  of  his  book  can  b<| 
lieve  that  its  arguments  were  penned  by  1 
person  of  unsound  mind.    The  great  princ  j 
pies  which  he  first  avowefl  and  advocated  i  j 
this  country  have  become  as  popular  wow^aJ 
they   were  unpopular  then,  and   his  nam] 
should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrancti] 
especially  by  the  descendants  of  those  fo  j 
whom  he  so  zealously  labored. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  true  worshippers  shall  worship  thl 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Fathe 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him. — John  iv.  23.i 


THE  USE  OF  THE  TALENT. 
BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

We  are  stewards  or  ministers  of  whateve 
talents  are  entrusted  to  us.  Is  it  not  a  Strang 
thing,  that  while  we  more  or  less  accept  thl 
meaning  of  that  saying,  so  long  as  it  is  cori 
sidered  metaphorical,  we  never  accept  iti 
meaning  in  its  own  terms?  You  know  th 
lesson  is  given  us  under  the  form  of  a  stor 
about  money.  Money  was  given  to  the  ser 
vants  to  make  use  of;  the  urprofitable  sei 
vant  dug  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  Lord: 
money.  Well,  we,  in  our  poetical  and  spirit 
ual  application  of  this,  say,  that  of  cours1  is 
money  does  not  mean  money,  it  means  wii 
it  means  intellect,  it  means  influence  in  hig; 
quarters,  it  means  everything  in  the  worh 
except  itself.  And  do  yoia  not  see  what 
pretty  and  pleasant  come-off  there  is  for  mosi 
of  us  in  the  spiritual  application  ?  Of  coursefi 
if  we  had  wit,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  c 
our  fellow-creatures.  But  we  have  not  wii 
Of  course,  if  we  had  influence  we  would  ua 
it  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  but  we  haiB 
not  any  influence.  Of  course  if  we  had  pj| 
litical  power,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  o 
the  nation  ;  but  we  have  no  political  power- 
we  have  no  talents  entrusted  to  us  of  any  son 
or  kind.  It  is  true  we  have  a  little  moirej 
but  the  parable  cannot  possibly  mean  anjj 
thing  so  vulgar  as  money ;  our  money  is  ou 
own. 

I  believe,  if  you  think  seriously  of  this  mad 
ter,  you  will  feel  that  the  first  and  mostliteraj 
application  is  just  as  necessary  a  one  as  afflj 
other  —  that  the  story  does  very  specialty 
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mean  what  it  says — plain  money ;  and  that 
the  reason  we  do  not  at  once  believe  it  does 
so,  is  a  sort  of  tacit  idea  that  while  thought, 
wit  and  intellect,  and  all  power  of  birth  and 
position  are  indeed  given  to  us,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  laid  out  for  the  Giver, — our  wealth  has 
*  not  been  given  to  us ;  but  we  have  worked  for 
it,  and  have  a  right  to  spend  it  as  we  choose. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  is  the  real  substance 
of  our  understanding  iu  this  matter.  Beauty, 
we  say,  is  given  by  God — it  is  a  talent; 
strength  is  given  by  God — it  is  a  talent;  po- 
sition is  given  by  God — it  is  a  talent;  but 
money  is  proper  wages  for  our  day's  work — 
it  is  not  a  talent,  it  is  a  due.    We  may  justly 
spend  it  on  ourselves,  if  we  ha\e  worked  for 
it.  And  there  would  be  some  shadow  of  excuse 
for  this,  were  it  not  that  the  very  power  of 
making  the  money  is  itself  only  one  of  the 
applications  of  that  intellect  or  strength  which 
i  we  confess  to  be  talents.    Why  is  one  man 
richer  than  another  ?    Because  he  is  more 
industrious,  more  persevering  and  more  sa- 
gacious.   Well,  who  made  him  more  perse- 
vering and    more   sagacious   than  others? 
That  power  of  endurance,  that  quickness  of 
apprehension,  that  calmness   of  judgment, 
•which  enable  him  to  seize  the  opportunities 
that  others  lose,  and  persist  in  the  lines  of  con- 
duct in  which  others  fail— are  these  not  talents? 
\ — are  they  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
of  mental  gifts  ?    And  is  it  not  wonderful,  that 
while  we  should  be  utterly  ashamed  to  use  a 
superiority  of  body,  in  order  to  thrust  our 
weaker  companions  aside  from  some  place  of 
advantage,  we  unhestatingly  use  our  superi- 
orities of  mind  to  thrust  them  back  from  what- 
ever good  that  strength  of  mind  can  attain. 
You  would  be  indignant  if  you  saw  a  strong 
nan  walk  into  a  theatre  or  a  lecture-room, 
tnd  calmly  choosing  the  best  place,  take  his 
eeble  neighbor  by  the  shoulder,  and  turn  him 
Wt  of  it  into  the  back  seats,  or  the  street, 
fou  would  be  equally  indignant  if  you  saw  a 
tout  fellow  thrust  himself  up  to  a  table 
i>/here  some  hungry  children  were  being  fed, 
nd  reach  his  arm  over  their  heads  and  take 
f  heir  bread  from  them.    But  you  are  not,  (lie 
Isast  indignant  if  when  a  man  has  stoutness 
I  f  thought  and  swiftness  of  capacity,  and,  in- 
§;ead  of  being  long-armed  only,  has  the  much 
I  reater  gift  of  being  long  headed  —you  think 
I ;  perfectly  just  that  he  should  use  his  intel- 
lect to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
1  11  the  other  men  in  the  (own  who  are  of  the 
I  iime  trade  with  him,  or  use  his  breadth  :uu! 
I'veep  of  sight  to  gather  some  branch  of  the 
I  fcmmerce  of  the  country  into  one  great  cob- 
I  eb,  of  which  he  is  himself  to  be  the  central 
I  >ider,  making  every  thread  vibrate  with  the 

I  pints  of  his  claims,  ami  commanding  every 


avenue  with  the  facets  of  his  eyes.    You  Fee 
no  injustice  in  this.    But  there  is  injustice  ; 
and,  let  us  trust,  one  of  which  honorable  men 
will  at  no  distant  period  disdain  to  be  guilty. 
In  some  degree,  however,  it  is  indeed  not  un- 
just; in  some  degree  it  is  necessary  and 
tended.     It  is  asssuredly  just  that  idleness 
should  be  surpassed  by  energy  ;  that  the 
widest  influence  should  be  possessed  by  those 
who  are  best  able  to  wield  it ;  and  that  a  wise 
man,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  should  be  bet- 
ter off  than  a  fool.    But  for  that  reason,  is 
the  fool  to  be  wretched,  utterly  crushed  down, 
and  left  in  all  the  suffering  wbjoh  his  con< 
and  capacity  naturally  inflict  ?  Not  so.  What 
do  v°u  suppose  fools  were  made  for?  That 
you  might  tread  upon  them,  and  starve  then  . 
and  get  the  better  of  them  in  every 
way  ?    By  no  means.    They  were  made  that 
wise  people  might  take  care  of  them.  That 
is  the  true  and  plain  fact  concerning 
relation  of  every  strong  and  wise  ma;: 
the  world  about  him.    lie  has  his  - 
given    him    not   that   he   may   crush  the 
weak,  but  that  he  may  support  and  guide 
them.    In  his  own  household  he  is  to  be  the 
guide  and  the  support  of  his  children  ;  out  of 
his  household  he  is  still  to  be  the  father,  that 
is,  the  guide  and  support  of  the  weak  and  the 
poor;  not  merely  of  the  meritoriously  weak 
and  the  innocently  poor,  but  of  the  guiltily 
and  punishably  poor;  of  the  men  who  ought 
to  have  known  better— of  the  poor  who  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.    It  is  nothing 
to  give  pension  and  cottage  to  the  widow  who 
has  lost  her  son  ;  it  is  nothing  to  give  food 
and  medicine  to  the  workman  who  has  broken 
his  arm,  or  the  decrepid  woman  wasting  in 
sickness.    But  it  is  something  to  use  your 
time  and  strength  to  war  with  the  wayward- 
ness and  thoughtlessness  of  mankind  ;  to  keep 
the  erring  workman  in  your  service  until  you 
have  made  him  an  unerring  one;  and  to  di- 
rect your  fellow-merchant  to  the  opportunity 
which  his  dullness  would  have  lost.    This  - 
much  ;  but  it  is  yet  more,  when  you  have  fully 
achieved  the  superiority  which  is  due  to  fW  . 
and  acquired  the  wealth  which  is  tie  Bttil  g 
reward  of  your  sagacity,  if  you  Bokmnh 
cept  the  responsibility  of  it,  :<>  ii  is  the  helm 
and  guide  of  labor  far  and  near.    Pol  \*  i 
who  have  it  in  your  hand-  are  in  reality  the 
pilots  of  the  power  and  effort  of  tha  State. 
It  is  entrusted  to  you  as  an  authority  t<  1 
used  tor  good  or  evil,  just  a-  completely  as 
kinglv  authority  was  ev.  r  pv«     to  a  pi 
.  .  .  I  trust  that  in  a  little  while  than  will 
he  few  of  our  rich  men  \\  ho,  through  I  atl  - 
ness  or  oovetousneas,  thus  foi   it  the  glorious 
office  which  is  intended  for  th<  if  hand-.  I 
said  just  now.  that  wealth  id  used  pai  M  lb* 
net  of  the  spider,  entangling  and  d«-Mr»\ing; 
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but  wealth  well  used,  is  as  the  net  of  the  sa- 
cred fisher  who  gathers  souls  of  men  out  of 
the  deep.  A  time  will  come — I  do  not  think 
even  now  it  is  far  from  us — when  this  golden 
net  of  the  world's  wealth  will  be  spread 
abroad  as  the  flaming  meshes  of  morning 
cloud  are  over  the  sky ;  bearing  with  them 
the  joy  of  light  and  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
as  well  as  the  summons  to  honorable  and 
peaceful  toil. 


EXTREMES. 

Extremes  lose  the  characters  of  their  origi- 
nals,trench  upon  other  duties,  and  thus  become 
vicious.  A  few  obvious  examples  may  suffice. 
Thus,  in  its  excess,  even  charity,  as  alms-giv- 
ing, becomes  prodigality  and  an  encourage- 
ment of  imposition  ;  as  religious  toleration 
and  forbearance,  it  may  lead  to  lukewarm- 
ness,  and  neglect  of  zeal.  Economy  may  be 
carried  to  penuriousness ;  diligence  in  busi- 
ness, to  the  worship  of  mammon.  Liberty 
overstrained  is  licentiousness;  good  govern- 
ment, despotism  and  tyranny.  Courage  may 
grow  to  rashness;  caution  to  unprofitable 
timidity.  Plainness  may  degenerate  into  an 
affectation  of  singularity  or  coarseness;  neat- 
ness may  be  encouraged  to  gayety,  or  even 
till  it  verge  upon  idolatry.  Justice  and  good 
discipline  may  be  extended  to  severity  and 
cruelty;  mercy,  to  an  encouragement  of  ag- 
gression and  crime.  The  extreme  of  faith  is 
superstition  and  credulity  ;  that  of  its  contrary 
is  proud  infidelity.  Courtesy  in  excess  is  com- 
plement, adulation  and  deceit ;  simplicity  of 
manners  overwrought  becomes  repulsive 
bluntness.  Religious  zeal  may  be  pursued  to 
party  spirit  and  rancour;  moderation  itself  to 
culpable  indifference. 

Perhaps  soundness  of  mind  may  be  defined 
to  be  such  a  proper  estimate  of  the  various 
duties  as  will  retain  them  all  in  their  just  and 
harmonious  proportions.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
Truth  must  be  humbly  and  watchfully  sought 
for,  as  alone  able  to  confer  this  great  attain- 
ment, and  to  guard  against  the  approaches  of 
evil  on  every  hand. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  by 
thus  commending  moderation,  it  is  designed 
to  plead  for  a  middle  course,  if  such  were  pos- 
sible, between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error, 
light  and  darkness.  The  path  of  the  Christian 
will  ever  be  a  decided  one,  and  the  revealed 
will  of  the  Lord  must  be  his  guide,  teaching 
him  to  combine  decision  with  moderation,  and 
to  pursue  a  straight-forward  and  consistent 
course,  equally  removed  from  all  dangerous 
extremes. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
may  suffice  to  demonstrate  that,  too  urgent 
efforts  to  enforce  on  others  any  particular  im- 
pression, especially  if  not  very  evident  or 


agreeable,  often  tend,  not  only  to  be  unsij 
cessful,  but  to  produce,  sooner  or  later,  incB 
nations  and  resolutions  the  very  opposite  1 
those  desired.    A  spirit  of  resistance  is  excitll 
by  the  urgency  employed,  especially  when  1 
comes  with  the  tone  of  authority.    Hence  til 
ill  success,  in  many  instances,  of  the  earn** 
endeavors  of  parents  with  their  children.  Aijj 
to  the  same  cause  we  must  attribute  the  effefl 
of  any  strong  and  extreme  enforcement  j] 
doctrine  or  practice,  in  producing  anothjl 
directly  the  contrary. — Ex.  Paper. 

women's  meetings. 

The  first  meeting  of  women  Friends  in  Lo  i 
don  appears  to  have  been  one  held  every  tv«  j 
weeks  for  the  help  of  the  poor,  "  to  visit  tl 
sick  and  to  search  out  the  necessities  of  tl 
poor  weak  widows  and  aged."    Gilbert  Late;  j 
in  an  epistle  printed  in  his  memoirs,  giv  i  I 
some  account  of  their  origin.    "  He  takes  i 
back  to  the  '  early  days  three  or  four  yea  | 
after  the  settlement  of  the  men's  meeting 
when,  on  one  occasion,   some  fifteen  me 
Friends  were  met  in  their  usual  fortnight!! 
gathering  in  an  upper  room  at  the  Bull  p.n^ 
Mouth,  there  providing  for  the  things  coil 
cerning  the  church,  when,"  says  Latey,  "  ou 
hearts  were  opened,  and  we  enlightened  so  ai 
to  sec  we  wanted  helpmeets  for  carrying  o* 
the  service  ;"  and  they  saw  clearly  "  that  thi 
women  being  added  to  us  as  helpmeets  wouL' 
answer,  for  we  could  no  longer  do  withoui 
their  help  and  assistance."    So  it  was  agrees 
two  of  their  number  should  go  off  to  the  nous 
of  Gerrard  Roberts,  where  they  knew  som 
ministering  Friends   were   assembled,  ant, 
open  up  to  them  this  new  idea.    There  the; 
found  George  Fox  with  Edward  Burroughi 
Francis  Howgill  and  Richard  Hubberthorne 
who  on  hearing  the  proposal  "  very  well  ap; 
proved  and  fatherly  consented."  Forthwith 
names  were  taken  down  of  all  women  Friends* 
thought   suitable,   embracing  "some  from 
every  quarter ;"  and  thns,  as  supposed,  thi 
women's  Two  Weeks'  Meeting  was  formed' 
the  special  business  being  to  look  after  and 
visit  the  sick  poor,  also  the  general  poor  ol 
their  own  sex ;  to  which  was  subsequently: 
added  a  care  over  marriages,  so  far  as  for  the 
parties  intending  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  to  come  and  declare  their  intentions  be- 
fore them ;  but  no  record  was  made,  that  be- 
ing left  to  the  men's  meeting. 

Another  meeting  is  mentioned  having  simi- 
lar objects,  but  assembling  every  week,  the 
origin  of  which  is  thus  described  : 

"  George  Fox  had  been  sent  for,  during  one 
of  his  visits  to  London,  to  see  a  woman  and 
child  in  '  Whittchappel'  that  were  both 
thought  to  be  dying;  and  though  it  was  as 
unseasonable  a  hour  as  three  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  when  thus  summoned,  he  immediate- 
ly went,  and  records  with  thankfulness  how 
both  mother  and  infant  recovered  under  his 
gospel  ministrations.  Returning  from  this 
early  service  of  love,  he  had  no  sooner  re- 
entered Gerrard  Robert's  house,  where  he 
was  staying  as  a  guest,  than  one  of  the  lead- 
ing women  Friends  of  London,  Sarah  Black- 
berry, came  in  about  8  o'clock  to  desire  his 
attention,  not  to  any  one  particular  case,  but 
to  "  complain  of  the  poor  and  how  many  poor 
Friends  were  in  want;"  "  and  the  Lord  had 
showed  me,"  proceeds  G.  F.,  "  what  I  should 
do  in  His  eternal  power  and  wisdom  ;  so  I 
spake  to  her  to  bid  about  sixty  women  to  meet 
me  about  the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  sign  of  the  Helmet,  at  a  Friend's  house 
(Samuel  Vasses,  Basinghall  St.,)  and  they 
did  so  accordingly,  such  as  were  sensible 
women  of  the  Lord's  truth  and  fearing  God. 
And  what  the  Lord  had  opened  unto  me  I 
declared  unto  them,  concerning  their  having 
a  meeting  once  a  week,  every  Second-day, 
that  they  might  see  and  inquire  into  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  poor  Friends  who  were  sick  and 
weak,  and  were  in  want,  or  widows  and  father- 
less, in  the  city  and  suburbs  ;  and  this  brought 
them  into  the  practice  of  the  pure  religion, 
and  to  visit  the  sick,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  to  see  that  no- 
thing was  lacking  among  them." 

This  last  meeting  became  familiarly  known 
as  the  Box  Meeting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  charity  box  being  kept,  into  which  the 
women  Friends  dropped  their  contributions 
when  they  assembled.  It  appears  that  both 
these  meetings  were  maintained  until  1790, 
when  there  was  a  joint  meeting  of"  a  woman's 
Two  Weeks  and  Box  Meetimg,"  and  they 
agreed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, — the  first 
Second-day  in  every  month, — and  to  try  for 
a  more  general  and  regular  attendance.  ^ 

In  the  monthly  meetings  for  discipline  it 
appears  in  early  time  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice for  the  women  Friends  to  meet  with  the 
men,  and  share  in  the  proceedings.  This  con- 
tinued until  about  1753,  when  women's  month- 
ly meetings  commenced  to  be  established  in 
Loudon. —  The  London  Friends  Meetings  and 
their  Associations, 


FROM    UNPUB  LTH  H  E  D  LEtTEBB. 

Whan  the  call  of  the  Master  is  heard,  "  en- 
ter into  my  vineyard  and  labor;"  wo  have  DO 
right  to  stand  parleying,  or  reasoning  upon 
our  fitness  for  the  work  lie  may  aMlgn  U8. 
fc*o  doing  hasahurtful  tendency.  It  weakens 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Him  who 


calls  to  service,  and  leads  us  to  doubt  the  suf- 
ficiency of  His  power,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
His  promises.  He  hath  said,  "I  will  not 
send  my  servant  whither.  I  will  not  myself 
come."  When  we  distrust  our  ability  for  the 
performance  of  any  work  unto  which  we 
are  called,  we  forget,  for  the  time,  that  the 
power  is  not  ours.  It  is  wise  in  us  not  to  in- 
indulge  such  thoughts,  lest  discouragement 
prevail,  and  eventually  disqualify  us  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  work  of  the  day.  Simple 
obedience  to  divine  requirements  is  consistent 
with  Christian  dignity,  and  displays  the  pow- 
er of  that  internal  principle  of  light  and  life 
which  is  with  us  all  an  ever  present  Helper. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  wanting  to  convey 
the  expression  of  my  tender  sympathy  for 
thee,  whose  suffering  under  bereavement  I 
measurably  understand  It  has  been  the  rend- 
ing of  more  than  a  common  tie,  and  while 
we  ought  not,and  cannot  mourn  for  the  blissful 
exchange  that  comes  to  those  we  so  fondly 
love,  yet  nature  must  weep  for  the  sad  fold 
created  in  our  hearts  and  our  homes.  Our 
dear  sainted  friend  was  one  I  loved  with  a 
sense  of  gratefulness,  for  her  sisterly  kindness 
and  sympathy  toward  my  own  dear  parent, 
when  he  and  thine  were  so  closely  united  in 
sweet  and  brotherly  friendship.  I  love  t'> 
think  of  those  days  when  I  too  WSJ  a  it 
of  their  brotherly  and  sisterly  intercourse. 
Now  they  are  taken  from  us — gathered  to 
their  eternal  rest — and  can  we,  may  we  think  of 
them  as  enjoying  a  blissful  re-union  of  Spirit ! 
That  is  a  question  my  feeble  powers  cannot 
solve.  Enough  to  feel  that  beloved  ones, 
loosed  from  the  bonds  of  this  lower  life,  are 
centered  in  a  state  of  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory,  and  if  to  the  same  0i  can  attain, 
what  more  need  we  hope  for  or  desire? 

At  a  youth's  meeting,  held  at  Abington. 
after  James  Simpson  had  just  appeared  in  a 
short,  lively  testimony,  Nicholas  Wain  arose, 
and  preached  a  powerful  and  very  impressive 
sermon,  and  then  kneeled  in  Supplication. 
The  assemhlv  seemed  to  be  baptized  togeth- 
er! and  bo  covered  with  solemnity  that. 

when  Friends  shook  hands  to  break  up  the 

meeting,  no  one  rose.  After  a  pause,  Nicho- 
las Wain  remarked  th  \\  "  under  the  solemn 
covering  with  which  they  were  then  favored, 

the  meeting  had  better  separate."  \  f« « 
young  men  mar  the  door  thru  rose,  but 
finding  the  solemnity  was  unbroken,  i« 
Slimed  their  seats  and  the  assembly  eonl;: 
ed  to  sit  in  silenei  s<>mo  lime  longer,  until 
Richard  Jordan  arose  and  said  "  llosnnns, 
blessed  is  he  who  eometh  in  the  M  W  ft!  the 

Lord."  \fi<  r  which  they  again  iheoh  hind*, 
and  the  meeting  separated.    A  friend  who 
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was  present  remarked  that  no  one  wished  to 
enter  into  conversation. 

I  do  not  often  feel  inclined  to  say,  "Oh  ! 
that  the  present  were  as  the  former  days,"  but 
on  recurring  to  the  occasion  here  mentioned, 
the  acknowledgement  must  be,  that  there  is 
not  now  often  witnessed  such  seasons  of  favor, 
and  the  inquiry  arises,  why  not?  Surely  the 
Power  which  overshadowed  that  assembly  is 
with  us,  and  as  ready  to  bless  now  as  then. 
If  so,  may  not  the  inquiry  profitably  be 
made,  are  we  in  a  state  prepared  to  receive 
the  blessing  ? 

I  desire  that  this  enquiry  may  quicken  our 
spiritual  energies  and  cause  us  to  be  among 
those  who  are  found  watching  for  the  corning 
of  their  Lord. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  8,  1870. 

The  Memoir  of  John  Roberts,  written  in 
the  year  1725  by  his  son  Daniel,  has  been  re- 
published" by  T.  W.  Stuckey.  It  forms  a  neat 
little  book  of  86  pages,  and  is  for  sale  at  No. 
403  North  Sixth  St. 

"We  learn  by  the  Memoir  that  it  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Richard  Farnsworth, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Banbury  jail  for  conscience' 
sake,  that  J.  Roberts  was  led  to  unite  with 
the  Friends.  Through  the  grate  of  a  prison 
lie  received  the  testimony  which  opened  his 
understanding  and  proved  to  him  that  imme- 
diate revelation  had  not  ceased. 

He  became  a  bold  advocate  of  the  Truth, 
apparently  regardless  of  the  physical  suffer- 
ing to  which  his  freedom  of  speech  otten  sub- 
jected him. 

His  wife  appears  to  have  adhered  firmly 
to  the  principles  of  Friends,  of  which  she  had 
also  been  convinced.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  faith  of  her  husband  was  closely  tried, 
she  said,  "  If  thou  art  fully  persuaded  the 
Lord  requires  it  of  thee,  I  would  not  have 
thee  disobey  Him,  for  He  will  require  noth- 
ing of  us  but  what  he  will  enable  us  to  go 
through  ;  therefore  we  have  good  cause  to 
trust  in  Him." 

 »—«•►— .  

With  the  first  number  of  Vol.  5th,  the 
"  Children's  Friend"  has  assumed  a  new  garb, 
and  has  added  to  its  pages  a  "  Drawing  De- 
partment," admirably  adapted  to  benefit  chil- 
dren having  an  artistic  taste. 


We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  im- 
provement in  this  valuable  periodical  from 
time  to  time,  and  hope  that  the  expenditure 
both  in  time  and  money  which  the  Editor 
has  so  generously  bestowed  in  order  to  make 
it  attractive  as  well  as  useful,  may  be  remu- 
nerated by  the  patronage  of  Friends. 

For  the  encouragement  of  children  and 
others  to  get  new  subscribers,  the  Editor  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  premiums.  This  catalogue 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  and  valua- 
ble books.  But  for  further  particulars  we  re- 
fer to  the  work  itself;  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe will  address, 

E.  K.  Smedley,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  "Scattered  Seeds,"  another  Monthly 
paper,  is  also  published  at  West  Chester  by 
an  association  of  Friends.  It  is  not  so  large 
as  the  Children's  Friend,  and  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  interests  of  First-day  schools, 
though  not  confined  to  them.  There  is  am- 
ple room  for  both  of  these  friendly  papers. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  one  could 
not  be  substituted  for  the  other  ;  and  we  would 
encourage  the  publishers  to  persevere  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  labor.  And  may  they 
keep  in  Anew  the  primary  concern  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  in  both  instances,  a  wish  to 
advance  the  best  welfare  of  the  lambs  of  the 
flock — to  furnish  them  with  nutritious  mental 
food,  which  will  strengthen  them  to  climb  the 
hill  of  life,  and  create  a  desire  for  the  pure 
and  useful  streams  of  knowledge  that  are  to 
be  found  by  the  way-side. 

Articles  intended  for  insertion  in  the  "  Scat- 
tered Seeds,"  and  orders  for  the  paper,  should 
be  addressed  to, 

L.  H.  Hall,  Box  681,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

MARRIED. 

JOHNSON — HARLAN. — By  Friends'  ceremony,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1869,  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  of  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  to  Laura  A.  Harlan,  of  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

HANCOCK  —  BASSETT.  —  On  the  evening  of 
Twelfth  month  30th,  1869,  with  the  approbation  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Henry  W.  Hancock,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  T.  Bassett, 
of  Salem,  N.  J. 

DIED. 

EVES.— On  the  16th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1869,  Louisa, 
wife  of  George  F.  Eves,  an  elder  of  Fishing  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Millville,  Co- 
lumbia Co.,  Pa.,  aged  about  61  years. 
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LUKENS.— On  the  16th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1869,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  Daniel  Lukens,  of  London 
Grove  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  During  his  short 
illness  of  palsy,  his  meek  and  patient  spirit  left  the 
consoling  evidence  that  he  received  the  welcome 
sentence,  "  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

HOME  FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  COLORED  PERSONS, 

340  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

This  Institution,  to  which  many  Friends  are  con- 
tributors, will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  on  Fifth- 
day  evening  next,  First  mo.  13th,  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Seventh  below  Market.  All  who  feel 
interested  are  invited. 

Twenty- five  colored  women,  whose  ages  range 
from  near  70  to  99  years,  are  now  cared  for  in  the 
institution,  and  have,  during  the  past  year,  been 
so  favored  with  health  that  not  a  death  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  large  number  of  applicants  awaiting  admis- 
sion makes  it  very  desirable  that  enlarged  accom- 
modations should  be  secured,  and  any  who  feel  like 
aiding  in  this  good  work  can  forward  their  contri- 
butions to  the  President,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017 
Cherry  St.,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley, 
111  S.  Fourth  St. 


FIRST-  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


"The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting"  will  hold  its  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  Friends'  Meeting-housr>,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
Seventh-day  morning,  First  mo.  15th,  1870,  at  11 
o'clock.  Reports  from  all  First-day  schools,  Bible 
Classes,  Reading  Associations,  &c,  are  requested  to 
be  forwarded  prior  to  the  meeting,  (including  names 
of  delegates  appointed,)  to  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend  and  participate. 
Passengers  leave  upper  side  of  Market  Street  at  7 
und  10  A.M.,  return  trains  from  Moorestown,  2.10, 
5.14  and  8.38  P.M. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  >  cierl-s 
Emma  Worrell,  j     61  lS* 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening  ]4th  inst.,  at  1\  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Mo. 
fleeting  Room,  Philadelphia.  2t 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

First  mo.  9th,  1870,  Ailoway's  Creek,  N.J.,  2}  P.M. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
f  Swarthmore  College,  information  was  given  that 
t  was  necessary  to  furnish  rooms  to  accommodate 
ne  hundred  additional  pupils.  The  funds  being 
xhausted,  the  Women's  Furnishing  Committee 
ras  continued.  They  will  hold  their  next  meeting 
n  Third-day,  First  mo.  11th,  at  3  '  o'clock,  in  the 
tonthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  St.  Those  Lateral  ted 
re  invited  to  attend  and  use  their  efforts  to  raise 
le  amount  required. 


S\V  AHTM  it  ORE  OOLLKOBi 
Those  desiring  to  enter  students  on  the  Opening 
'  the  second  term,  will  ple  ase  address  the  under- 
gned  at  once,  as  the  number  to  be  received  is  lim- 
ed. In  order  to  be  properly  classilied,  students 
lould  be  at  the  College  punctually  on  the  morning 
'Third-day,  1st  of  Second  month. 

Edward  Parrish,  Oakdale,  P.i. 
Swarllimore  College,  12th  mo.  30th,  18W« 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  LETTER  FROM  A  PHI  LA  DEL- 
PHIAN. 
Madrid,  Spaix,  Nov.  24,  1669. 
Since  we  came  here,  the  high  winds  (for 
which  the  place  is  .somewhat  notorious;  have 
fortunately  absented  themselves,  and  ire  have 
been  favored  with  a  delightfully  cool  and 
calm  atmosphere,  which,  at  an  elevation  of 
2300  feet,  is  a  very  acceptable  and  gratifying 
exchange  for  the   blasts   that  often  howl 
through  the  streets.    Thin  ice  forms  at  night, 
but  quickly  melts  when  touched  by  the  son. 
We  are  disappointed  in  Madrid.    Instead  of 
a  great  and  handsome  city,  we  find  a  La 
provincial  town,  extended  in  its  area  and  with 
a  population  of  320,000  people.    Borne  fine 
palaces  and  a  few  fine  public  buildings  adorn 
its  streets,  but  the  evidences  of  high  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  are  wanting.  Small 
stores  with  poor  fronts  and  ini-  lays 
of  goods  line  the  principal  street-.    By  night 
they  are  brilliant  with  gas,  but  by  day  they 
are  by  no  means  attractive.   The  strc<  t  pave- 
ments are  of  square  stones,  laid  rnthet  roughly, 
with  sidewalks  of  larger  stones.   The  markets 
are  out  of  doors,  either  in  the  squares,  or  fill- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  streets,  with  their  sup- 
plies of  fruits, — pears,  apples  and  grapes  at 
present  forming  the  staple  supply.    All  of 
these  are  brought  from  places  farther  south, 
where  both  climate  and  soil  are  more  favor- 
able for  their  growth  than  the  elevated  table 
land  and  high  hills  surrounding  this  city. 
Water  is  very  scarce.   The  Manganara,  a  so- 
called  river  passing  here,  is  almost  dry,  and 
in  summer  has  probably  a  still  more  limited 
supply.    The  city  is  furnished  from  the  hills, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  and  seems  to  have 
an  abundant  stock.   The  beat  houses  are  sup- 
plied by  pipes,  while  the  poorer  claaaei  reo  ive 
daily,  or  often  er,  their  desired  amount  from 
the   water-bearers,    who    carry  upon  their 
shoulders  or.  on  donkeys  small  kegs  which 
they  fill  at  fountains  arranged  expressly  for 
their  convenience.  The  country  around  Mad- 
rid is  almost  a  desert,  more  m  ftriy  tm  mhling 
in  its  barren  and  arid  hills  the  region  about 
Jerusalem  than  any  sect  ion  W€  have  vi-ited. 
Valleys  that  would   be  Luxuriant  and  pro- 
ductive seem  to  be  mere  waab  a,  for  nofl  a  drop 
of  water  to  irrigate  them  can  be  seen,  and 
scarcely  a  green  leal'  save  those  of  tin-  .  live 
can  be  found  tO  break  the  monotOOJ  <>t  the 
scene.    Madrid  was  founded  in  tin*  pltjCS  fof 

the  purpose  of  centralising  the  poworof  the 
kingdom,  and  of  having  its  capital  as  near 
the  geographical  centre  as  was  possible;  hut 
it  seems  doubtful  if  ibis  ohj.  I  d<  >erv.  d  so 
much  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  the  ahs<  nee  of 
so  many  advantages  a-  result.. 1  horn  ihi-  se- 
lection. 

The  royal  palace  is  a  line  building,  ami  has 
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m any  large  and  richly-furnished  rooms.  The 
throne  room  is  the  handsomest,  and  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  objects  of  art,  mostly 
antiques  in  statuary  and  bronze.  AVe  visited 
-what  were  the  private  apartments  of  Queen 
Isabella.  They  were  richly  and  comfortably 
furnished  with  silks  and  satins  on  the  walls, 
chairs  and  sofas,  while  many  little  articles  of 
virtu  decorated  the  tables.  The  ex-queen  was 
an  artist.  Some  of  her  paintings  are  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and,  though  copies,  do  her 
credit.  She  was  at  San  Sebastian,  a  sea- 
bathing town  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  the 
news  of  a  successful  rovolution  in  the  south 
of  Spain  caused  her  hasty  flight  into  France, 
and  put  an  end  at  the  same  time  to  her  cruel- 
ties and  to  her  professions  of  deep  religious 
interest  which  were  so  well  known.  Every 
Saturday  she  attended  mass  at  a  church  on 
the  edge  of  the  city,  where  a  black  virgin  of 
miraculous  powers  became  the  object  of  her 
especial  veneration  and  most  lavish  munifi- 
cence. Jewels  and  precious  metals,  worth 
£100,000,  were  eeized  by  the  Government 
after  the  Queen's  flight,  and  you  see  to-day, 
in  the  wardrobe  of  the  church,  mantles 
enough  to  cover  the  virgin  afresh  every  day 
for  a  month.  These  vestments  of  richest  silks 
and  satins  are  decorated  in  the  most  costly 
style  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  other 
equally  fine  materials.  According  to  our 
cicerone,  they  were  the  wedding  garments  of 
the  royalty  who  had  passed  away  while  this 
famous  virgin  had  held  her  most  royal  court, 
and  were  gifts  sent  to  her  by  the  happy  bride 
to  secure  interposition  and  aid  in  the  uncer- 
tain future.  We  could  of  course  do  no  less 
homage  to  so  great  a  power  than  to  mount 
the  high  altar,  some  twenty  feet,  to  the  pin- 
nacle on  which  she  has  been  perched,  and 
thus  lay  our  homage  at  her  feet.  If  that 
were  not  our  object,  it  may  have  been  our 
wish  to  get  nearer  her  sabilify,  so  as  to  see  the 
face  that  had  won  such  trophies.  The  queen 
used,  occasionally,  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor 
at  this  chapel  (atocha,)  but  I  suspect  the  op- 
portunities were  very  far  apart. 

The  naval  and  artillery  museums  are  very 
interesting.  The  armor  shown  at  the  armory 
(said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe)  is  very  rich 
in  gold  inlaid  suits,  once  worn  by  the  great 
kings  of  Spain  and  her  renowned  chieftains. 
A  suit  of  Christopher  Columbus  attracted  our 
notice,  and  with  particular  interest.  The 
museum  of  paintings  we  are  glad  to  have 
seen,  after  visits  to  all  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe.  Such  a  collection  of  gems  as  are 
seen  here  from  the  pencil  of  Murillo  alone, 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen. 

The  Escurial,  a  palace,  church  and  convent 
in  one  building,  covers  a  space  about  as  large 


as  a  public  square  in  Philadelphia.    It  wai 
built  by  Philip  II.,  (son  of  Charles  V.,)  whc 
was  of  a  devotional  turn,  partly  in  respect  t( 
his  father's  wish  to  establish  a  family  mau> 
soleum,  and  partly  that  he  might  indulge  his 
religious  feelings  by  having  palace,  church.i 
monastery  and  mausoleum  under  the  samd 
roof.    He  selected  this  spot  some  thirty  miles! 
from  here,- — and  in,  if  possible,  a  still  bleaken 
region, — and  between  the  years  1563  andi 
1586  built  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  St.! 
Lawrence  what  the  Spaniards  call  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.    The  ground-plan  ren 
sembles  somewhat  the  household  article  upon? 
which  his  patron  saint  suffered  martyrdom,! 
and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  selected  by\ 
the  king  on  that  account,  as  an  additional] 
evidence  of  his  active  superintendence. 

The  palace  of  the  Escurial  contains  a  vasti 
number  of  rooms  hung  with  Spanish  and 
other  tapestries  of  wonderful  colors,  and  of  a: 
class  of  designs  much  more  pleasing  to  the* 
eye  than  are  generally  found  in  work  of  this 
kind.  It  wTas  the  most  interesting  collection! 
we  had  ever  seen. 

The  king's  bedroom  adjoined  the  high  altar  t 
of  the  church,  and  communicated  by  a  door, 
through  which  his  majesty  witnessed  mass.- 
from  his  bed,  when  too  sick  to  attend  thes 
service  as  usual. 

Immediately  beneath  this  high  altar  is  the 
mausoleum  where  are  placed  in  metallic  cof-' 
fins,  in  recesses  around  the  walls,  the  bodies' 
of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain  who 
have  died  since  Charles  V. ;  the  men  on  one 
and  the  women  on  the  other  side.  A  number! 
of  empty  cases  await  their  future  occupants 
when  their  turns  shall  come  to  rest  in  this 
solemn  chamber.  Queen  Isabella  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  midnight  mass  in  this  gloomy 
spot  during  her  summer  visits  to  the  Escu- 
rial. Her  devotion  to  the  church,  and  her 
lavish  presents  to  various  altars,  have  no| 
doubt  gone  far  with  many  of  her  country 
people  to  expiate  her  worldly  failings.  The 
church  is  a  most  impressive  and  grand  build- 
ing, second  only  to  St.  Peters  in  religious 
effect  and  grandeur,  though  quite  deficient  in 
ornament  and  richness.  There  are  many 
paintings  by  the  early  Spanish  artists,  and  a 
host  of  relics  which  often  constitute  the  wealth 
of  a  church. 

A  curious  palace  in  miniature,  built  for; 
Charles  IV.,  is  shown.  It  contains  some  ex- 
quisitely painted  ceilings,  which  for  beauty  of 
design  and  quality  of  execution  we  have  not 
seen  equalled.  The  rooms  are  small,  but  re-| 
dundant  with  beautiful  objects  of  art,  small 
carvings  of  ivory,  exquisite  pieces  of  porcelain, 
fine  silk  and  satin  covered  furniture,  and 
such  other  curious  and  beautiful  things  of  a 
corresponding  nature  as  would  be  likely  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  so  refined  a  taste.  Things 
■were  in  miniature  in  some  respects,  but  what 
was  made  to  use  was  large  enough  to  be  ser- 
viceable. 

One  of  the  principal  promenades  of  Madrid 
is  a  wide  street  with  six  or  eight  rows  of  trees, 
several  nice  avenues  for  foot-passengers,  one 
for  horsemen,  and  one  in  the  centre  for  car- 
riages, wide  enough  for  three  or  four  rows  of 
vehicles  going  in  opposite  directions  to  pass 
without  difficulty.  The  scene  on  a  summer 
afternoon  is  said  to  be  very  gay ;  even  now, 
near  the  close  of  November,  it  is  quite  ani- 
mated, lacking  only  the  crowd  of  foot-pas- 
sengers and  sitters  which  a  warm  season  in- 
vites into  the  fresh  air.  Although  less  bril- 
liant than  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  scene  is 
very  similar,  and  reminded  us  strongly  of  the 
gay  French  capital.  The  beautiful  weather, 
much  like  our  home  Indian  summers,  con- 
tinues, and  were  we  not  busied  with  our  visits 
to  the  galleries,  would  tempt  us  to  enjoy  more 
of  it  than  we  can  at  present. 

Political  affairs  seem  to  have  quieted  for  a 
time,  but  there  is  small  prospect  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  being  established  in  this  unhappy 
country,  which  seems  to  be  going  begging 
over  Europe  for  a  King  to  take  a  throne,  not 
a  bed  of  roses,  but  much  better  likened  to  a 
crown  of  thorns.  There  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Spain  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  have  been  for  so  long  a 
time  governed  by  a  family  whose  faith  in  the 
priesthood  and  confidence  in  their  almost 
divine  authority,  has  given  the  education  of 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  their  worst  ene- 
mies, that  the  most  deplorable  ignorance 
exists  throughout  the  land.  At  present  they 
are  unfit  to  berepublicans,because  they  are  too 
ignorant  to  govern  themselves.  An  enlight- 
ened, but  a  strong  head  and  hand,  is  needed 
to  govern,  guide  and  educate  them.  In  the 
future  we  may  hope  for  such  improvement  as 
will  qualify  them  for  self  government,  but  the 
experiment  made  now  would  most  probably 
end  in  a  short  time  by  a  transfer  of  power  to 
some  leading  spirit,  and  the  failure  of  a  re- 
public would  rivet  the  chain  to  another  des- 
potism as  that  of  the  Bourbons.  There  does 
not  appear  any  prospect  of  disturbance, 
though  a  revolution  may  occur  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Genoa  is  unpopular, 
from  his  youth,  sixteen,  and  because  some 
think  that  he  is  wanted  as  a  cover  lor  the 
ambition  of  a  regent.  No  other  prom  in  en  I 
name  is  given  to  the  public,  and  (his  uncer- 
tainty keeps  restless  spirits  active1  in  their 
efforts  to  make  a  change.  We  do  Qol  antici 
pate  any  trouble   in    our   travels,   and  arc 

warmly  encouraged  by  natives  and  others  to 
continue  them  without,  fear, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ITEM. 

Among  the  events  of  the  week  just  closed, 
may  be  numbered  the  formation  of  a  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  a  National 
Society  formed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
Eleventh  month  last.  This  new  movement 
will,  no  doubt,  be  looked  upon  with  distrust 
by  many  thinking  minds.  Others  there  are 
who  (if  the  object  is  attained)  think  they 
in  it  a  means  of  correcting  some  of  the  a 
of  society,  now  shielded  by  corrupt  political 
influence.  Many  of  these  evils  materially 
affect  the  welfare  of  woman,  and  her  co-ope- 
ration is  de-dred  to  aid  in  their  removal. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that  as  the  associated  labor 
of  both  sexes  is  needed  in  the  family  and  the 
church,  it  will  be  equally  available  in  the 
civil  legislation  of  the  country.  Intemperance 
and  crime  have  so  appallingly  increased,  and 
the  proper  remedy  seems  so  obscure,  that  they 
are  induced  to  believe,  if  it  were  possible  to 
apply  the  force  of  minds  differently  organized, 
a  clearer  insight  may  be  obtained.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced. The  Press  of  the  23d  ultimo  pub- 
lished the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  there- 
fore further  comment  is  unnec<  l&flu  E. 

Twelfth  month  29,  1869. 


HARDSHIPS  OF  OUR  LOT. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  men  complain 
of  the  hardship  of  their  lot,  and  lament  that 
they  were  not  born  to  a  more  fortunate  po- 
sition, or  have  not  been  as  suocessfnl  in  lazi- 
ness as  some  others  whose  circumstances  they 
envy.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  mark  the  dark 
features  in  our  own  destiny,  and,  setting  them 
in  opposition  to  bright  ones  of  our  neighbor's, 
arraign  Providence,  and  murmur  our  com- 
plaints against  the  unequal  allotment.  We 
set  up  our  low  pecuniary  position  against  «>ur 
neighbor's  lofty  one,  but  forget,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  into  the  balances  our  own  and 
our  family's  florid  health  against  hi>  feeble- 
ness and  disease;  we  observe  with  siokmss  of 
heart  the  honors  heaped  upon  him,  while  we 
plod  on  in  a  humble  and  obscure  pathway, 
but  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  hollow  h  arted 
mockery  of  too  many  of  these  boaOfB,  whieh 
will  be  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  very  bunds 
that  placed  them  there,  just  when  their  pos- 
session begins  t<>  be  necessary  t«»  his  happim  s«. 

We  see  another's  children  decked  out  in 
finery  and  riding  in  a  carnage,  while  ours  are 
dressed  in  humble  Lrarh  and  go  on  foot  :  ami 
we  mourn  in  love  of  our  own  dear  offspring, 
that  they  too  cannot  he  in  like  maun,  r  grati- 
fied ;  but  We  overlook  (he  tact  ti  nt  prrhap* 
the  former  is  a  broken  band,  and  that  death 
is  even  now  wailing  tor  others,  while  ours  are 
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spared  to  us  by  that  very  Providence  for 
whose  mercies  we  are  so  ungrateful. 

\\  e  have  in  our  mind  a  really  excellent 
friend,  and  one  usually  reasonable  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  but  who  occasionally  looks  upon 
the  dark  side  of  his  own  fortune,  and  laments 
over  imaginary  hardships.  He  is  not  blessed 
with  wealth,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  a  home  re- 
plete with  eternal  comfort,  a  kind  and  gentle 
wife,  and  three  young  buds  of  promise  spring- 
ing up  around  his  hearth-stone.  He  asserts 
with  all  sincerity  that  a  babe  in  a  house  is  a 
wellspring  of  pleasure,  but  he  sometimes 
thinks  material  blessings  are  not  showered 
upon  him  quite  sufficiently  in  addition. 

One  evening,  after  indulging  in  a  mood  of 
unreasonable  melancholy,  he  sat  before  his 
own  cheerful  grate,  while  his  wife  was  busy 
plying  her  needle,  and  the  children  were 
prattling  at  his  f  et.    A  messenger  came  in 
from  the  telegraph  office  with  a  despatch, 
which  announced  to  him  the  fearful  intelli- 
gence that  a  dear  friend  about  his  own  age, 
but  whose  pecuniary  and  social  position  he 
had  envied,  had  been  accidentally  killed. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  on  board  a  train  of 
cars  that  met  with  a  collision,  and,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  he  was  deprived  of  life. 
He  left  a  family  to  mourn  a  husband  and 
father's  untimely  end.    Need  we  say  that,  in 
view  of  such  a  calamity,  our  friend  gathered 
his  own  little  flock  around  him,  and  felt  as  if 
the  fearful  message  was  a  just  rebuke  to  him 
for  his  unreasonable  complaining!  At  another 
time,  his  friends  had  put  him  in  nomination 
for  a  political  office  and  one  of  trust  and 
profit,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  suc- 
cess; but  just  at  the  moment  of  election,  by 
some  jugglery  of  parties,  he  lost  the  place  by 
a  few  votes.    Greatly  chagrined  at  the  result, 
he  went  home,  on  the  evening  his  defeat  was 
made  certain,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  melancholy 
and  discontent.    As  he  entered  his  house  with 
a  careless  slam  of  the  door,  his  wife  met  him 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance 
and  a  caution  to  be  quiet,  as  the  youngest 
boy,  a  bright  little  fellow  of  two  years,  after 
a  feverish  day,  had  just  sunk  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  and  was  then  moaning  and  tossing 
in  his  sleep.    The  illness  increased  until  the 
next  morning,  when  a  physician  was  called, 
who  pronounced  it  a  dangerous  case  of  scar- 
let fever. 

Day  and  night,  both  the  father  and  the 
mother  watched  heside  the  poor  boy's  little 
bed,  while  he  lay  at  death's  door ;  and  when 
the  fever  at  length  took  a  favorable  turn, 
need  we  add  the  hearts  of  both  parents  went 
out  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercy  ?  How 
mean  and  pitiful  did  the  late  disappointment 
in  his  political  aspirations  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  father,  compared  with  the  joy  he  ex- 


perienced when  he  became  assured  that  the 
youngest  lamb  of  his  flock  was  yet  spared  to 
them  by  the  Good  Shepherd. — Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  BOLD  STEP  FORWARD. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
already  identified  in  history  with  a  large 
number  of  the  most  important  advances  ever 
made  in  international  law.  Its  earnest  effort 
to  do  away  with  all  plunder  at  sea  by  estab- 
lishing the  broad  principle  that  private  pro- 
perty shall  be  respected  in  war  as  in  peace, 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  Europe,  and 
the  time  is  probably  not  distant  when  it  will 
succeed.  Without  waiting  for  that,  however, 
President  Grant  and  Secretary  Fish  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  sudden  prominence 
which  ocean  telegraphs  are  now  assuming 
among  the  communications  of  the  world,  to 
propose  a  convention  among  all  civilized 
nations,  by  which  those  cables  shall  be  pro- 
tected from  injury,  in  war  as  in  peace;  and 
all  wilful  destruction  of  them  shall  be  treated 
as  piracy. 

A  form  of  convention  for  this  purpose,  pre- 
pared by  our  Department  of  State,  was  sent, 
under  date  of  November  18,  to  all  our  Ministers 
near  foreign  courts,  with  instructions  to  ask 
that  the  representatives  of  those  powers  at 
Washington  be  authorized  to  enter  jointly  into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  upon  this 
basis.  Several  answers,  it  is  said,  have  already 
been  received :  all  of  them  favorable  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  convention.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
powers  in  recognising  and  enforcing  the  neu- 
trality of  the  cables  ;  in  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines ;  and  in  exempting 
messages  from  scrutiny  by  agents  of  any 
government. 

If  these  objects  can  be  attained,  and  these 
rules  established  as  a  part  of  international 
law,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  more 
will  thus  be  done  to  prevent  war  than  by  all 
the  work  of  all  the  peace  societies  of  this 
century.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  attained  by 
admitting  principles  which,  if  carried  out  to 
their  logical  results,  would  make  war  almost 
impossible.  For  there  is  nothing  in  an  ocean 
cable,  except  the  incidental  fact  that  it  is 
harder  to  repair  or  restore  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  telegraph  lines,  or,  indeed,  from 
other  means  of  communication  between  na- 
tions. Let  it  once  be  understood  that  the  free 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  between 
peoples  is  not  to  be  interrupted  because  of  war 
between  their  rulers  ;  and  the  free  interchange 
of  other  things  could  not  long  be  prevented. 
Not  only  half  the  misery  and  evil  of  war  will 
disappear,  but  more  than  half  of  the  means 
and  the  motives  for  carrying  it  on.    The  next 
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step  would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  the  partial 
disarmament  of  which  there  have  been  so 
many  rumors  in  Europe  this  year,  but  the  dis- 
banding of  all  soldiers ;  the  declaration  that 
war  itself  shall  be  piracy  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  method  for  settling  international 
differences  by  law  instead  of  force. 

The  more  complete  and  beneficial  the  re- 
sults which  seem  to  be  implied  in  an  agree- 
ment like  this,  the  less  reason  there  is  to  be 
sanguine  of  its  speedy  accomplishment.  Yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  people  of  Christen- 
dom could  decide  such  a  question  without  dic- 
tation from  rulers  whose  interests  are  not 
theirs,  it  would  be  decided  at  once,  and  on  the 
side  of  undisturbed  trade  and  permanent 
peace..  The  military  monarchs  of  Europe, 
whose  power  is  bound  up  with  the  existence 
of  vast  armies,  are  felt  every  day  more  and 
more  to  be  a  mere  incubus  on  civilization,  a 
barrier  to  the  true  progress  of  men ;  and  the 
present  rapid  decline  of  personal  government 
in  France,  the  most  advanced  nation  of  them 
all,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  plain 
notice  to  military  despots  elsewhere,  that  they 
will  soon  have  to  yield  much  to  advancing 
freedom  and  peace,  or  to  give  way  before 
them. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Let's  resolve  to  please  Him  better  in  this  one  than 
the  last. 

Though  the  future  lies  before  us  where  we  cannot 

see  the  way, 

Yet  we  know  He's  watching  o'er  us,  and  will  guide 

us  day  by  day  ; 
Seeking  then  to  do  His  bidding,  let  us  ask  Him  to 

be  near, 

Making  this  the  glad  beginning  of  a  richer,  better 
year. 

We  are  known  by  all  our  doings — 
If  the  work  be  pure  and  right, 

Showing  we  are  good  pursuing. 
'Twill  be  pleasant  in  His  sight. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 
From  "Scattered  Seeds." 
"Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether 
his  work  be  pure  or  whether  it  be  right." — Prov. 
xx.  11. 

Another  year  is  over,  e'en  its  brightness  could  not 
last, 

And  its  months  so  quickly  fleeting,  now  are  num- 
bered with  the  past. 

Have  we  noted  all  the  blessings  scattered  freely  in  its 
course  ? 

Are  we  joyfully  confessing  Our  Father  as  their 
Source  ? 

Every  day  His  love  has  followed  all  His  little  chil- 
dren here, 

And  He  wishes  them  to  serve  Him  in  this  bright 
and  happy  year. 

We  are  known  by  all  our  doings — 

If  the  work  be  pure  and  right, 
Showing  we  are  good  pursuing, 
'Twill  be  pleasant  in  His  sight. 
Another  year  is  over  and  another  year  begun, 
To  us  each  some  work  was  given  ;  can  we  say  that 
it  is  done  ? 

There  is  work  for  ua  at  present  ;  work  for  every  one 

to -da  >j  : 

Work  to  make  the  pathway  pleasant,  make  each 

heart  more  light  and  gay  ; 
Gentle  words  and  loving  actions,  helping  others  as 

we  go  ; 

These  are  good  and  precious  offerings, 
smallest  child  can  show. 
We  are  known  by  all  our  doings  — 

If  the  work  be  pure  and  right, 
Showing  we  are  goo  I  pursuing, 
'Twill  be  pleasant  in  Bla  light. 
Another  year  beginning,  while  we  thank  Him  for 
the  past, 


that  the 


LITTLE  MOMENTS. 
Little  moments,  how  they  fly, 
Golden  winged,  flitting  by, 
Bearing  many  things  for  me 
Into  vast  eternitv  ! 
Never  do  they  wait  to  ask, 
If  completed  is  my  task, 
Whether  gath'ring  grain  or  weeds, 
Doing  good  or  evil  deeds  ; 
Onward  haste  they  evermere, 
Adding  all  unto  their  store  ! 
And  the  little  moments  keep 
Record  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Of  our  every  thought  and  deed, 
For  us  all  sometime  to  read. 
Artists  are  the  moments  too, 
Ever  painting  something  new, 
On  the  walls  and  in  the  air, 
Painting  pictures  every  where  ! 
If  we  smile  or  if  we  frown, 
Little  moments  put  it  down, 
And  the  angel,  Memory, 
Guards  the  whole  eternally  I 

Lei  us  then  so  careful  be, 
That  they  bear  for  you  and  me, 
On  their  little  noiseless  widgj 
Only  good  and  pleasant  things  ; 
And  that  pictures  which  they  j.  ifa( 
Have  no  back  ground  of  complaint. 
So  the  angel,  Memory, 
May  not  blush  for  you  an  1  me  | 

— Ant  i- slave  Tjf  St  and  a  rJ, 

"Think  truly,  ami  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  j 

Speak  truly,  ami  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  he  a  fruitful  seed. 

Live  truly,  ami  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  ami  noble  creed." 


Those  who,  through  grace,  are  culled  out 
of  darkness  into  a  marvellous  light,  have 
cause  to  be  cheerful,  and  should  have  heart* 
to  be  so.  Arise,  shine,  for  th\j  liyht  m  come." 
Is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  risen  upon  us? 
IjCt  us  arise  and  look  forth  as  the  morning. 
That  comfort  which  t  'hrisi  directs  to  our  souls, 
let  us  reflect  hack  upon  others.  Art  thou 
loosed  from  the  hands  ofthj  nook?  Awake, 
and  put.  on  thy  beautiful  garment.  I,ot  the 
joy  of  the  Lord,  which  Nm  infu*od  faeif  into 
our  hearts,  diffuse  itself  into  all  our  converse. 
— M.  IIrn,:/. 
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STRUCTURE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  EAR. 
(Concluded  from  page  703.) 

Among  the  causes  of  injury  to  the  ear  must 
unfortunately  be  reckoned  bathing.  Not  that 
this  most  healthful  and  important  pleasure 
need  therefore  be  in  the  least  discouraged  ; 
but  it  should  be  wisely  regulated.  Staying 
too  long  in  the  water  certainly  tends  to  pro- 
duce deafness  as  well  as  other  evils ;  and  it  is 
a  practice  against  which  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  should  be  carefully  on  theitr  guard. 
But  independently  of  this,  swimming  and 
floating  are  attended  with  a  certain  danger 
from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  ear  in  those  positions.  Now 
no  cold  fluid  should  ever  enter  the  ear ;  cold 
water  is  always  more  or  less  irritating,  and  if 
used  for  syringing  rapidly,  produces  extreme 
giddiness.  In  the  case  of  warm  water  its  en- 
trance into  the  ear  is  less  objectionable,  but 
even  this  is  not  free  from  disadvantage.  Often 
the  water  lodges  in  the  ears  and  produces  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  till  it  is  removed  ; 
this  should  always  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  dan- 
ger. That,  the  risk  to  hearing  from  unwise 
bathing  is  not  a  fancy,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
well  known  to  lovers  of  dogs,  that  those  ani- 
mals, if  in  the  habit  of  jumping  or  being 
thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  their  heads  are 
covered,  frequently  become  deaf.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  is  a  sufficient  guard.  To 
be  safe  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
from  entering  the  ear.  If  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished otherwise,  the  head  may  be  cov- 
ered. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  icet 
hair,  whether  from  bathing  or  washing,  may 
be  a  cause  of  deafness  if  it  be  suffered  to  dry 
by  itself.  Whenever  wetted,  the  hair  should 
be  wiped  till  it  is  fairly  dry.  Nor  ought  the 
practice  of  moistening  the  hair  with  water  to 
make  it  curl,  to  pass  without  remonstrance. 
To  leave  wet  hair  about  the  ears  is  to  run 
great  risk  of  injuring  them.  In  the  washing 
of  children,  too,  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
the  little  folds  of  the  outer  ear  are  carefully 
dried,  and  gently,  with  a  soft  towel. 

Improper  Methods  of  Cleansing  the  Ear. — 
But  I  come  now  to  what  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  way  in  which  the  ear  is  impaired  : 
that  is,  by  the  attempt  to  clean  them.  It 
ought  to  be  understood  that  the  passage  of  the 
ear  does  not  require  cleansing  by  us.  Nature 
undertakes  that  task,  and  in  the  healthy 
state  fulfils  it  perfectly.  Her  means  for 
cleansing  the  ear  is  the  wax.  Perhaps  the 
reader  has  never  wondered  what  becomes  o 
the  ear-wax.  I  will  tell  him.  It  dries  up  into 
thin,  fine  scales,  and  these  peel  off  one  by  one 
from  the  surface  of  the  passage,  and  fall  out 
imperceptibly,  leaving  behind  them  a  per- 
fectly clean,  smooth  surface.  In  health  the 
passage  of  the  ear  is  never  dirty ;  but  if  we 


attempt  to  clean  it,  we  infallibly  make  it  so. 
Here — by  a  strange  lack  of  justice,  as  it 
would  seem,  which,  however,  has  no  doubt  a 
deep  justice  at  the  bottom — the  best  people, 
those  who  love  cleanliness,  suffer  most,  and 
good  and  careful  nurses  do  a  mischief  negli- 
gent ones  avoid.  Washing  the  ear  out  with 
soap  and  water  is  bad  ;  it  keeps  the  wax  moist 
when  it  ought  to  become  dry  and  scaly,  in- 
creases its  quantity  unduly,  and  makes  it 
absorb  the  dust  with  which  the  air  always 
abounds.  But  the  most  hurtful  thing  is  intro- 
ducing the  corner  of  the  towel  screwed  up, 
and  twisting  it  round.  This  does  more  harm 
to  ears  than  all  other  mistakes  together.  It 
drives  down  the  wax  upon  the  membrane 
much  more  than  it  gets  it  out.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  make  a  tube  like  the  passage, 
especially  with  the  curves  which  it  possesses ; 
let  him  put  a  thin  membrane  at  one  end, 
smear  its  inner  surface  with  a  substance  like 
the  ear-wax,  and  then  try  to  get  it  out  so  by 
a  towel !  But  this  plan  does  much  more  mis- 
chief than  merely  pressing  down  the  wax.  It 
irritates  the  passage,  and  makes  it  cast  off 
small  flakes  of  skin,  which  dry  up,  and  be- 
come extremely  hard,  and  these  also  are 
pressed  down  upon  the  membrane.  Often  it 
is  not  only  deafness  which  ensues,  but  pain 
and  inflammation,  and  then  matter  is  formed 
which  the  hard  mass  prevents  from  escaping, 
and  the  membrane  becomes  diseased,  and  worse 
may  follow.  The  ear  should  never  be  cleaned 
out  with  the  screwed-up  comer  of  a  towel. 
Washing  should  extend  only  to  the  outer  sur- 
face, as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach. 

Ear-picks,  again,  are  bad.  If  there  is  any 
desire  to  use  them,  it  shows  that  the  ear  is  un- 
healthy ;  and  it  wants  soothing,  not  picking. 
And  there  is  another  danger  from  introducing 
any  solid  thing  into  the  ear.  The  hand  may 
get  a  push,  and  it  may  go  too  far.  Many  is 
the  membrane  that  has  thus  been  broken  by 
a  bodkin.  Sportsmen  sometimes  have  their 
membrane  pierced  by  turning  suddenly  while 
getting  through  a  hedge ;  and  it  even  happens 
that  a  boy  at  school  may  put  a  pen  close  to 
another's  ear,  in  play,  and  call  to  him  to  make 
him  turn  his  head,  and  the  pen  pierces  the 
membrane.  Very  loud  sounds  may  cause 
deafness,  too.  Artillerymen,  and  also  eager 
sportsmen,  and  very  zealous  volunteers,  incur 
a  danger  from  this  cause.  It  is  well  to  stop 
the  ears  wThen  exposed  to  loud  sounds,  if  pos- 
sible ;  also  to  avoid  belfries  when  the  bells  are 
about  to  ring.  A  man  who  was  once  shut  up 
in  one  became  stone  deaf  before  the  peal  was 
done.  The  sound  of  guns  is  more  injurious  to 
those  who  are  in  a  confined  space  with  them, 
and  also  if  the  mouth  be  open.  Injury  from 
loud  sounds,  also,  is  much  more  likely  to  occur 
if  they  are  unexpected  ;  for  if  they  ure  antici. 
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Ited,  the  membrane  is  prepared  for  them,  a 
without  our  knowledge,  by  its  muscles.    At  f< 
ertain  points  on  the  Rhine,  it  is,  or  was,  the  L 
ttistom  of  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  to  fire  £ 
small  cannon,  to  exhibit  the  echo.    When  s 
his  has  been  done  without  due  warning,  it  a 
:  as  proved  more  than  once  a  cause  of  lasting  \ 
'.eafness.    Sometimes  these  loud  sounds  rup-  i 
lure  the  membrane;  sometimes  they  deaden  t 
he  nerve;  the  former  is  the  least  evil.  c 
It  is  a  bad  practice,  also,  to  put  cotton-  £ 
pool  soaked  in  laudanum  or  chloroform  into  1 
he  ear  for  the  relief  of  toothache.    It  may  * 
»e  sometimes  effectual,  for  the  nervous  con-  i 
section  between  the  teeth  and  the  ear  is  very  ( 
lose.    But  the  ear  is  far  too  delicate  and  ] 
valuable  an  organ  to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  i 
he  application  of  strong  remedies  for  dis-  1 
orders  of  other  and  less  important  parts  ,  and  i 
laudanum,  and  more  especially  chloroform, 
ure  powerful  irritants.    The  teeth  should  be 
ooked  after  in  and  for  themselves,  and  if  , 
.toothache  spreads  to  the  ear,  that  is  the  more 
reason  for  taking  them  thoroughly  in  hand  ; 
;or  prolonged  pain  in  the  head,  arising  from 
|be  teeth,  may  itself  injure   the  hearing. 
When  a  child's  ear  becomes  painful,  as  it  so 
often  does,  everything  should  be  done  to 
•soothe  it,  and  all  strong,  irritating  applications 
Should  be  avoided.    Pieces  of  hot  fig  or  onion 
fehould  not  be  put  in ;  but  warm  flannels 
ishould  be  applied,  with  poppy  fomentation  if 
the  pain  does  not  soon  subside.    How  much 
children  suffer  from  their  ears,  unpitied  be- 
cause unknown,  it  would  probably  wring  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  them,  suddenly  to 
discover.    It  is  often  very  hard,  even  for  me- 
dical men,  to  ascertain  that  the  cause  of  a 
young  child's  distress  is  seated  in  the  ear,  and 
frequently  a  sudden  discharge  from  it  with  a 
cessation  of  pain,  first  reveals  the  secret  of  a 
mysterious  attack  which  has  really  been  an 
inflammation  of  the  drum.    The  watchfulness 
iof  a  parent,  however,  would  probably  suffice 
to  detect  the  cause  of  suffering  if  directed  to 
this  point,  as  well  as  to  others.    If  children 
cry  habitually  when  their  ears  are  washed, 
that  should  not  be  neglected  ;  there  is,  most 
likely,  some  cause  of  pain.    Many  membranes 
'iare  destroyed  from  discharges  which  take  place 
;  Iduring  "  teething."    Whenever  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  ear,  it  would  be 
jright  to  pour  in  warm  water  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  so  at  least  to  try  to  keep  it  clean. 
But  into  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear 
j  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  enter  here. 


<  REMARKABLE  A RCII  .v.( LOGICAL  DISCOVERIES, 
Unman  Bodies,  Drinking  Cups  and  Qthtr  Utlict  «/ 

i  the  Anci\  n(  Unions. 

The  London  Times  of  November  27  says  i 
—"The  Rev.  Canon  (Jreenwell,  of  Durham, 


and  several  other  gentlemen,  have  spent  a 
fortnight  in  the  examination  of  two  very 
large  round  tumuli  on  the  Rudstone  estate  of 
Sir  Henry  Boynton,  which  have  yielded  re- 
sults of  a  surprising  nature  and  of  surpassing 
archaeological  interest.    Rudstone  is  the  place 
where  the  only  known  megalithic  monument 
in  the  East  Riding  is — the  famous  example  of 
the  Celtic  *  meenhir '  (long  stone;  in  the 
church-yard.     From  this  unique  relic  the 
Saxons  are  supposed  to  have  named  the  vil- 
lage (Rude  Steen — Redstone).    The  barrows 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  form 
a  portion  of  a  group  of  seven,  in  which 
others,  when  removed  many  years  ago,  many 
remains  of  burials  and   burial  accompani- 
ments were  found.    The  barrows  just  opened 
were  full  of  secondary  burials,  both  burnt  and 
unburnt;  but  in  both  cases  the  primary  in- 
terments in  the  mounds  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  remarkable  burials  in 
deep  graves,  dug  into  the  chalk  rock  which 
formed  the  chief  interest  of  the  present  open- 
ings. 

"  In  the  centre  of  both  barrows  cylindrical- 
shaped  graves  had  been  dug,  destroying  what- 
ever else  had  been  previously  interred.  In 
one  tumulus  an  opening  of  a  very  large  size, 
going  eleven  feet  into  the  rock,  had  been 
made,  and  in  it  a  double  cist  was  formed  of 
enormous  stones  of  oolitic  Bandstone 
Filey  Brigg,  twelve  miles  distant.  Many  of 
the  stones  forming  this  wonderful  monument 
were  of  immense  size,  some  weighing  a  ton  or 
more,  and  marking  the  burials  as  of  first  im- 
portance. With  the  bodies,  both  burn!  and 
unburnt,  were  found  very  grand  specimens  of 
pottery  and  stone  implements,  BO  remarkable 
that  Canon  Greenwell  departed  from  his 
usual  custom  and  permitted  photographs  to 
be  made.  The  find  of  bodies,  implements, 
weapons,  ornaments,  pottery.  &C,  ifl  rich  in 
the  extreme. 

"In  the  '  filling  in/  at  a  point  three  feet 
above  the  line  of  the  natural  surface,  was  a 
laver  or  cap  of  burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  five 
inches  in  thickness.    Six  inches  below,  and 
i  at  the  cast  side  of  the  circle,  was  the  body  of 
i  a  very  young  child,  on  the  left  side,  eon- 
i   tracted,  the  head  K.  by  S.  ;  and  six  inches  be- 
low it  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  on  the  left 
'   side,  contracted,  the  head  B.  N.  E ..  the  riffht 
band  across  the  chest  just  under  the  ohin,  left 
.    hand  on  the  knee,     before  the  chest  Will 
*  flint  knife,  which  had  been  newly  made  for 
the  interment,  and  below  the  knife  was  a 
bronze  drill,  having  a  square  centre  and  both 
.   ends  pointed.    Behind  the  pelvis  was  a  bronze 
f  awl  ami  a  flint  Hake,  and  close  by  a  beautiful 
'drinking  cup'  of  very  unusual  pattern,  I  ho 
:   outline  presenting  a  waved  contour,  being  al- 
ternating sinuses  and  prominences  cm  ueliiig 
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the  vessel.  The  cup  was  eight  inches  high, 
and  a  charming  novelty.  The  burial  of  this 
woman  had  disturbed  that  of  a  man,  whose 
head  was  to  the  southeast,  and  portions  of  the 
other  bones  were  undisturbed.  This  burial 
had  been  contracted,  and  on  the  left  side,  and 
possibly  the  bronze  awl  might  have  belonged 
to  it.  Still  descending,  and  at  the  line  of  the 
natural  surface,  was  the  body  of  a  young 
woman,  under  twenty  years,  contracted,  on 
the  left  side,  head  to  the  east,  and  both  hands 
in  front  of  chest.  Behind  the  skull  was  a 
drinking  cup,  six  and  a  halt  inches  high,  or- 
namented over  the  whole  surface  with  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  zig  zag  and  chevron  lines, 
made  by  a  peculiar  implement  of  bone  or  wood, 
toothed,  and  the  apices  of  the  teeth  squared  off, 
thus  making  angular  grooves  in  the  clay. 
All  the  different  patterns  of  ornamentation 
were  by  the  same  implement,  and  altogether 
unusual.  The  body  was  laid  on  a  bed  of 
charcoal,  and  under  the  feet  was  a  flint  knife. 
Conterminous  with  the  upper  cutting  and  its 
varied  burials,  was  the  grave  in  the  rock, 
which  proved  to  be  filled  in  carefully  with 
mould  only. 

"  In  the  corresponding  corner  to  cist  No.  1 
was  another  and  still  more  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful drinking  cup,  nine  and  a  half  inches 
high.  This  specimen  is  covered  with  varied 
patterns.  Both  cups  contained  at  the  bottom 
some  dark-colored  matter,remains  of  the  burial 
contents,  doubtless,  the  nature  of  which  it  re- 
mains for  analysis  to  settle. 

"  The  finding  of  drinking  cups  with  burnt 
interments  is  exceedingly  rare.  They  are  al- 
most invariably  accompaniments  of  inhuma- 
tion. Bateman,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as- 
signed to  the  drinking  cup  a  period  anterior 
to  the  time  of  metal.  This  Canon  Gieenwell 
disproves  now,  having  two  instances  of  drink- 
ing cups  associated  with  articles  of  bronze. 
Throughout  the  cutting  above  the  grave,  and 
also  in  the  grave  itself,  were  found  remains  of 
disturbed  bodies,  several  fragments  of  drink- 
ing cups  and  a  bone  pin.  These  were,  doubt- 
less, associated  with  some  of  the  bodies  dis- 
turbed in  making  the  secondary  circular  cut- 
ting, for  which  purpose  an  earlier  tumulus 
had  clearly  been  made  use  of. 

"  Mixed  with  the  material  forming  the  hill 
were  some  animal  bones,  all  broken  for  mar- 
row, a  very  large  quantity  of  chips,  cores, 
&c,  of  flint,  ten  round  flint  scrapers  (one 
most  beautiful  in  work,  and  another  smoothed , 
by  long  use),  four  saws,  two  drills  (one 
curved),  three  knives  and  a  chipped  knife,  or 
spear  point,  all  of  flint ;  three  stone  pounders, 
one  small  pierced  hammer  stone  (used),  and 
a  beautiful  jet  armlet,  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter.  The  skulls  from  the  sev- 
eral finds,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which 


are  decidedly  brachy  cephalic,  are  all  of  &M 
type  partaking  of  the  characteristic  features  || 
of  both  races  of  Britons." 

1 tl m  s . 

Dr.  David  Livingstone. — The  last  foreign  mail  11 
brings  a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  dated  Ujiji,  5th  II 
mo.  30,  1869,  and  received  by  Dr  Kirk,  the  English.  Ill 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  10th  mo.  2  It  was  published  || 
in  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  11th  mo.  20,  and  thence  | 
transferred  to  the  English  journals.    Livingstone  |j| 
says  that  the  work  remaining  to  be  accomplished  by  IJI 
him  is  to  connect  the  sources  of  the  Nile  discovered 
by  himself  and  the  Nile  of  Speke  and  Baker,  which 
is  from  500  to  700  miles  north  of  Ujiji.    The  volume 
of  water  which  flows  north  from  latitude  1.2°  south  i 
is  so  large,  that  Livingstone  suspects  he  has  discov-  - 
ered  the  sources  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  the  Nile. 
He  has  to  follow  the  eastern  line  of  drainage  down  i 
to  Baker's  turning  point.    Tanganyika  and  Baker's  I 
Nyige  Chowambe  are  the  same  water,  and  the  head  i 
of  it  is  300  miles  south  of  Ujiji.    The  western  and  I; 
central  lines  of  drainage  converge  into  an  unvisited  i, 
lakn,  west  or  southwest  of  Ujiji ;  and  Livingstone  I 
has  to  ascertain  whether  its  outflow  is  to  the  Congo  I 
or  the  Nile.    The  people  of  the  region  mentioned  . 
are  called  Manyoma,  and  are  reported  to  be  canni-  i 
bals.    Livingstone  says  if  he  comes  out  uneaten,  . 
and  is  joined  by  the  new  squad  from  Zanzibar,  he  I 
will  proceed  in  his  explorations. 

The  severest  earthquake  ever  known  in  Eastern  3 
California  and  Nevada  occurred  on  the  26th  ult.  j 
The  shock  was  felt  at  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Vir- 
ginia City  and  other  towns.  No  serious  damage,  , 
however,  is  reported.  An  express  train  was  de~  • 
tained  near  Reno  by  rocks  and  earth  thrown  upon 
the  track. 

The  Colored  Schools  of  every  description  in  the  { 
Southern  States  number  5454,  with  9503  teachers  I 
and  256,353  scholars.    Of  these,  3314  schools  re-  j  s 
port  their  operations  regularly,  and  are  attended  by  J  I 
204,253  scholars,  of  whom  192,2^7  were  slaves,  j] 
The  colored  people  sustain  wholly  or  in  part,  1581  i  j 
schools,  own  759  buildings  themselves,  and  are  \ 
furnished  772  buildings  by  the  Bureau.    In  the  last  x  , 
year  Virginia  has  gained  50  schools  ;  North  Caroli-  i  ' 
na  83  schools,    with  3209  pupils  ;    Georgia  105  S  t 
schools,  with  4527  pupils ;  Mississippi  67  schools,  j 
with  2973  pupils,  and  Tennessee  95  schools,  with  *![ 
4343  pupils.    The  other  Southern  States  show  in-  n 
crease,  but  not  so  much.    Alabama  exhibits  less  1 
progress  than  any  other  State. 

Tea  was  discovered  by  the  Chinese  about  A.  D.  ' 
315  :  it  was  introduced  to  the  people  of  the  West  t  f 
about  two  centuries  ago  as  an  uncertain  venture.  .  k 
The  elegant  ware  in  which  our  tea  is  served  pre-  c 
serves  in  its  name  the  evidences  of  its  Chinese  \\ 
origin.  "  China  ware"  came  originally  from  China, 
and  the  name  "  Porcelain"  given  to  it  by  the  early  |! 
Portugese  merchants,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  '.  " 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  that  time  manufactured  I  ti 
in  Europe.  They  called  it  porcellana,  because  they  I  \\ 
supposed  it  to  be  a  composition  of  egg  shells,  fish-  t 
glue  and  scales. 

Large  beds  of  rock  salt  have  recently  been  found  1 
on  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Canada. 
The  deposit  is  said  to  be  immense,  running  north  T 
forty  or  fifty  miles.    Its  extent  east  and  west  is  not  p 
known.    The  brine  improves  as  you  descend  into  j 
the  bed  ;  and  the  salt  made  from  it  is  of  the  best 
quality.    This  will  be  easily  sent  through  the  lakes 
into  the  north-western  States  and  supply  their  mar-  ' 
ket  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  from  New  York. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  708  ) 

Benjamin  Lay,  the  friend,  we  had  almost 
said  the  only  friend,  of  Ralph  Sandiford,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Great  Britain,  A.D.  1677. 
Hie  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
individuals  in  appearance  and  action  of  whom 
we  have  any  account,  and  as  we  look  upon 
his  picture,  we  are  reminded  of  the  descrip- 
tion Richard  III.  gives  of  himself,  which  ap- 
plies in  some  resp>ects  to  Benjamin  Lay,  for 
truly  was  he 

"  Deformed,  disfigured  ;  sent  into  this  breathing 
world  scarce  half  made  up." 

A  dwarf  in  stature,  with  a  hunch  back  and 
projecting  chest;  a  disproportionately  large 
head;  an  exceedingly  homely  face,  almost 
covered  by  a  snow-white  bushy  beard,  which 
hung  profuselv  on  his  breast;  a  slender  body, 
supported  by  ridiculously  thin  legs ;  bony  a  run 
of  extraordinary  length  ;  these  were  some  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  this  singular 
man.  His  dress,  which  was  made  of  flax  0T 
tow,  (because  he  was  opposed  to  robbing  ani- 
mals of  their  natural  covering),  Consisted  of 
home-made  light  grey  knee  breeches ;  rout  and 

i^est  of  similar  material  ami  color,  out  in  the 
(plainest  manner ;  a  slouched  or  cocked  hat; 
long  stockings  and  ha  I  ('boots.    On  his  exten 
sive  pedestrian  journeys,  (lor  he  never  would 

ride  if  he  could  avoid  il  l,  he  usually  carried  R 
heavy  cane. 


Although  "cheated  of  feature  by  dissem- 
bling nature,"  this  curious  specimen  of  hu- 
manity was  endowed  with  excellent  good 
sense  and  strong  natural  abilities.  His  de- 
termination and  energy  of  character  were 
truly  remarkable,  and  enabled  him  to  push 
forward  his  favorite  opinions,  (in  seaeofl  ami 
out  of  season),  with  a  persistence  which  op- 
position seemed  but  to  encourage.  II is  tem- 
per was  violent,  but 

"  he  bore  his  anger  as  the  flint  bear*  fire.'T 

He  was  severe  in  his  rebukes  to  the  opprc** 
8or,  but  was  ever  the  friend  and  champion  of 
the  oppre**e<l.  A  Quaker  by  birth  ami  edu- 
cation, he  earlv  manifested  an  erratic  dispo- 
sition, not  in  keeping  with  the  staid  sobriety 
which  "  beeomet  h  a  Friend."  He  actively  par- 
ticipated in  public  affairs  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  for  which  cause  he  «ran 
"dealt  with"  by  the  Society:  nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  visit  their  meetings,  and  was 
identified  with  Friends  during  his  long  and 
useful  life. 

When  a  boy,  he  was  Apprenticed  to  a  tlnve 

maker,  but  soon  tiring  of  the  luinine**,  ho  |>  *. 
came  an  assistant  to  hi*  brother  on  >\  farm. 
This  also  becoming  irksome.  ]».<  resolved  to 
"follow  the  sea,"  an  employment  tor  wlrfot 

he  had  a  natural  inclination.  FYotn  I6M  t«> 
1710,  he  led  the  life  of  a  sailor,  during  which 
time  he  saw  much  of  the  World.  In  the  Ut- 
ter year,  he  returned  to  Ins  native  (own,  nnd 
married  one  of  his  country  women,  who  was 
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an  approved  minister  among  Friends.  Her 
physical  conformation,  strange  to  say,  resem- 
bled his  own  in  some  striking  respects.  She 
was  hunch-backed  and  otherwise  deformed, 
and  was  about  his  size ;  so  that  this  odd 
couple  was  sometimes  taken  for  brother  and 
sister.  She  was  intelligent,  also,  and  sympa- 
thized with  her  husband  in  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar views,  and  they  appear  to  have  lived  to- 
gether in  much  harmony  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1741-2. 

Lay  was  not  a  man  who  could  long  remain 
inactive,  and  it  was  while  he  was  at  home  af- 
ter his  marriage  that  he  identified  himself 
with  public  affairs.  He  took  strong  ground 
against  the  imposition  of  tithes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  audience  with  the 
King,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  his 
majesty  with  John  Milton's  pamphlet  on  the 
removal  of  hirelings  out  of  the  church.  In 
1718,  with  his  wife,  (Sarah),  he  removed  to  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  where  he  successfully 
prosecuted  mercantile  business.  Here,  as  in 
Sandiford's  case,  he  became  an  eye-witness  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery.  Although  he  informs 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  that  "  the 
Lord,  by  his  spirit,  manifested  the  Evil  to 
me  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
since,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  drawings  in 
mind  to  reprove  and  testify  against  it," — nev- 
ertheless, it  was  at  Barbadoes  that  he  dedicated 
himself  anew  to  the  spread  of  anti-slavery 
principles.  He  preached  so  continually,  at 
the  slaveholders  on  the  Island,  and  to  the 
slaves,  that  the  former  became  incensed,  and 
threatened  him  with  violence  if  he  remained 
among  them.  Yet  he  continued  to  reside 
there  for  several  years  afterwards,  and  until 
that  "  Dear  creature,"  (his  wife),  "  seeing  the 
evil  and  the  danger,  was  willing  and  desir- 
ous to  leave  the  Island ;"  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, from  fear  of  personal  injury,  but  because 
"  of  being  leavened  into  the  very  nature  of  the 
inhabitants'  pride  and  oppression." 

In  1731,  this  loving  couple  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  soon  thereafter  Lay  com- 
menced his  labors  among  Friends,  and  lived 
to  see  the  Society  which  he  loved  protest  as  a 
body  against  the  iniquity  of  slaveholding,  by 
making  all  participation  therein  by  any  of  its 
members  a  disownable  offence. 

In  his  book  subsequently  published,  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  experience  of  himself  and  wife 
with  the  slaves  in  Barbadoes. 

"  The  poor  blacks  would  come  to  our  shop 
and  store,  Hunger  Starved,  almost  ready  to 
perish  with  Hunger  and  sickness  ;  great  num- 
bers of  them  would  come  to  trade  with  us, 
for  they  seemed  to  love  and  admire  us,  we 
being  pretty  much  alike  in  stature  and  other- 
ways  ;  and  my  Dear  Wife  would  often  be 
giving  them  something  for  the  Mouth,  which 


was  very  engaging,  you  that  read  this  may 
be  sure,  in  their  deplorable  condition.  .  .  . 
These  wretches  being  in  Town  in  this  mis- 
erable condition,  with  but  a  crum  of  good  or 
bad  to  put  into  their  mouths,  ready  to  drop, 
as  they  walked  or  crawled  along  the  streets, 
many  of  them,  hearing  of  us,  (for  we  were 
very  much  known  amongst  them),  they  would 
come  to  our  door,  if  they  came  before  we 
were  gone  to  Meeting,  and  there  they  would 
stand  as  thick  as  Bees,  but  much  more  like 
Pharoah's  lean  Kine ;  and  I  may  say  their 
appearance  was  dismal  enough  to  move  a 
very  hard  heart.  So  we  used  to  give  them  a 
little  something  at  Times,  as  we  found  some 
Freedom,  considering  our  Circumstances. 
But  if  we  gave  to  some  and  did  not  to  all, 
as  to  be  sure  we  could  not,  O !  how  the 
poor  creatures  would  look.  I  say  many 
hundreds  would  come  and  flock  about  us ; 
and  them  that  received,  O !  how  thankful 
with  bended  knees ;  but  them  that  did  not, 
what  words  can  set  forth  the  dejected  sinking 
looks  that  appeared  in  their  countenances — 
Shall  I  ever  forget  them  ?" 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Society  of  Friends,  Lay  relieves 
his  burdened  heart  in  the  following  earnest 
petition.  "  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  where  will 
this  practice  lead  us,  that  are  called  thy  peo- 
ple, Dearest  God,  and  make  so  great  a  profes- 
sion of  being  led  and  guided  by  Thy  Eternal 
Spirit,  which  is  the  glorious  Truth,  unchange- 
able and  precious  and  without  end.  But  I 
trust,  Dearest  One,  thou  will  be  pleased  to 
stop  and  end  this  practice,  that  is  more  like 
Hell  than  Heaven,  to  be  sure." 

It  was  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia 
that  Lay  read  Sandiford's  anti-slavery  book. 
Sandiford  at  this  time  was  broken  in  health, 
and  had  sought  an  asylum  in  his  country 
home.  Lay  took  up  the  work  so  nobly  begun 
by  his  predecessor,  and,  with  characteristic 
earnestness,  dealt  hard  blows  at  the  giant 
evil.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  never  was 
owner  of  a  slave,  and  all  Friends  in  Barba- 
does could  never  persuade  me  to  purchase 
one,"  so  that  he  could  consistently  denounce 
the  practice. 

By  his  eccentricity,  as  well  as  by  his 
preaching  and  writing,  he  sought  to  influence 
others,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 
On  one  occasion  he  visited  Burlington  Yearly 
Meeting,  having  cencealed  beneath  his  coat 
a  bladder  filled  with  blood,  or  something  re- 
sembling it  in  color  ;  and  a  sword.  After  re- 
lieving his  mind  to  those  assembled,  he  drew 
his  sword  in  that  peacsful  congregation, pierced 
the  bladder  with  it,  and  sprinkled  its  contents 
over  those  who  were  near  him,  prophetically 
remarking:  "  Thus  shall  God  shed  the  blood 
of  those  persons  who  enslave  their  fellow 
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reatures."    One  cold  winter  day,  he  stood  I  speaking  on  his  favorite  theme  after  tlr:  Ber 


:t  the  gate  of  a  meeting  house,  with  one  leg 
tnd  foot  bare.  Some  Friends  expressed  their 
ears  of  the  consequences  attending  this  un- 
lecessary  exposure,  to  whom  he  replied : 
'You  pretend  compassion  for  me,  but  you 
lon't  feel  for  the  poor  slaves  in  your  fields, 
vho  go  all  winter  only  half  clad."  Lay  se- 
•reted  the  child  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 
vas  the  owner  of  a  young  colored  girl,  that 
lis  neighbor  might  realize,  somewhat,  the 
.nguish  the  parents  of  his  slave  must  have 
elt  when  she  was  torn  from  them  and  sold, 
ie  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  meal  at  the 
louse  of  a  friend,  but  discovering  a  black  at- 
eudant  at  the  table,  he  inquired  :  "  Is  this 
nan  a  slave?"  An  affirmative  answer  being 
■;iven,  he  immediately  left  the  house,  remark- 
jag  to  the  friend,  "Theu  I  will  not  share  with 
hee  the  fruits  of  unrighteousness." 

Lay  does  not  seem  to  have  devoted  himself 
ntirely  to  attacks  upon  slavery.  He  de- 
lounced  the.  extravagances  of  his  day  wheii- 
ver  opportunity  offered.  By  way  of  illus- 
ration,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  Ga- 
ette  of  March  25,  1742  : 

"On  Monday,  about  noon,  being  in  the 
ime  of  the  general  meeting  of  Friends,  Benj. 
L<ay,  the  Pythagorian  Cynical  philosopher, 
*ore  a  public  testimony  against  the  vanity  of 
Fea  Drinking,  by  devoting  to  destruction,  in 
he  market  place,  a  large  parcel  of  valuable 
hina,  &c:,  belonging  to  his  deceased  wife, 
le  mounted  a  stall,  on  which  he  had  placed  the 
iox  of  ware,  and  when  the  people  were  gath- 
red  around  him,  he  began  to  break  it  peace- 
aeal,  with  a  hammer.  He  was  interrupted 
>y  the  populace,  who  threw  him  and  his  box 
o  the  ground,  and  scrambling  for  the  sacri- 1 
ice,  carryed  off  as  much  of  it  as  they  could 
;et.  Several  would  have  purchased  the  china 
f  him,  before  he  attempted  to  destroy  it,  but 
ie  refused  to  take  any  price  for  it." 

From  principle,  Lay  drank  nothing  but 
^ater  or  milk,  and  was  strictly  a  vegetarian 
itt  diet.    Hence  his  opposition  to  the  then 
uxury  of  Tea  Drinking.    It  is,  however,  as 
,n  opposer  of  the  system  of  slavery  that  we 
,re  to  consider  him.     His  chief  business 
eems  to  have  been  to  carryforward  the  work 
iirhich  Saudiford  had  left  unfinished,  and  the 
eld  of  his  labor  was,  for  the  most  pan,  in 
lie  Society  of  Friends,  whose  principles  he 
'vowed.     With  a  license,  which  his  coll- 
ection with  that  people  permitted,  he  spoke 
everely  against  the  evils  which  he  saw  im- 
peded their  spiritual  progress,  but  he  was 
cruel  only  to  be  kind."     His  attention, 
owever,  was  not  exclusively  con li nod  to 
^riends. 

lie  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  various 
hurches  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and 


vice  was  over.    He  once  attended  the  church 
at  Oxford,  Penna.,  clothed  in  sack-cloth  ; 
and,  when  the  sermon  was  concluded,  he  re- 
marked :  "  I  don't  approve  of  all  your  minis- 
ter has  said  ;  but  I  am  not  here  to  find  fault 
with  his  preaching  ;  I  came  here  to  cry  aloud 
against  your  practice  of  slaveholding."    J  lis 
addresses  on  such  occasions,  were  usually  un- 
welcome, and  he  was  not  un  frequently  ejected 
from  meeting-houses.    This  course  was  some- 
times adopted  even  by  the  peaceable  Friends. 
He  did  not  resist  any  such  attempt,  but  it 
never  prevented  his  attendance  at  meetings 
whenever  he  felt  prompted  to  go.    He  fre- 
quently declared  against  such  unchri:?tian 
conduct,  (for  such  he  esteemed  it  to  be »,  and 
sometimes  in  severe  language,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following:  "Upon  a  time,  when  1  was 
reasoning  with  an  eminent  preacher,  (K.  J.), 
at  his  house  in  Phi  lad  a.,  concerning  that 
great  Goliah,  Negro  or  Slave  Keeping,  which 
hath  defied  the  little  army  of  the  living  God 
so  many  years,  and  still  continues  so  to  do, 
he,  the  said  ft.  J.,  was  pleased,  then  and 
there,  to  tell  me  that  I  loved  the  Negroes 
better  than  I  did  my  friends;  and  accused 
me,  at  Stephen  Jen  kin's  house,  before  many 
witnesses,  of  being  the  death  of  my  Dear 
Wife,  and  a  Persecutor  of  the  Church  ;  but 
before  that,  I  charged  him  with  being  instru- 
mental in  separating  my  Dear  Wife  from  mo, 
by  Death,  in  writing  for  a  separate  Certifi- 
cate for  my  Wife,  to  a  meeting  to  whieh  we 
never  did  belong,  as  if  he,  and  two  or  three 
more,  had  a  mind  to  separate  us,  which  is 
now  brought  to  pass.    I  shall  leave  thorn 
to  the  great  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
If  He  will  be  pleased  to  forgive  them,  I  bofce 
1  shall  in  time.    Hut  those  things  mu>t  !,«• 
borne  with,  I  suppose,  and  no-re.    When  I 
have  said  to  some  Friends,  Negro  Keepefe, 
and  their  adherents,  that  it  seemed  a  little 
strange  or  novel,  that  &  friend  should  har- 
ried  out  of  Meetings  so  constantly  and  roughly 
before  he  be  disowned  or  s«mie  way  dealt 
with,  for  some  disorder  or  other,  contrary  to 
the  known  and  acknowledged  I >isd pline  of 
Friends  as  a  People,    ff  thy  Brother  la  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  htm  and  thee,    If  ho  h-  in 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy   Krothor.     If  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  two  <»r  thite 

with  thee.  If  ho  will  n<»t  heir  thorn,  t'o  i 
take  him  to  the  church  :  and  if  he  will  dot 

hear  the  church,  then^  nrt  HU  thi  t,  «a-t  him 
forth1.  My  Dear  Friend*  hate  any  nf  these 
things  been  done  to  Benj.  Lay?  And  ret 
still  Continue  to  cast  him  out,  ■  *'  lAi  m  . 
cast  l,;,n  otrt,  he  if  a  trouhlesoni  •  Mlow,  I 
has  been  so  fur  many  year*,  What  d.<  *ou 
think  of  these  things,  ymi  leave  I/H. 
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isters  that  keep  your  slaves  to  work  for  you, 
to  maintain  you  and  yours  in  PRIDE.  Pride 
and  much  Idleness  and  Laziness,  and  fulness 
of  Bread — the  sins  of  Sodom  ?  How  do  these 
tilings  become  your  plain  dress,  demure  eoun- 
tt')}<n\ce,  feigned  Humility,  all  but  Hypocricy, 
which1,  according  to  Truth's  testimony,  must 
have  the  hottest  place  in  Hell?  O!  that  no 
Preacher  might  be  suffered  to  appear  in  our 
meetings,  but  such  as  were  clear  of  this  sinful 
practice,  Slave  Keeping,  as  well  as  all  others. 
Then,  we  should  have  but  a  few  Preachers 
for  a  time,  I  think,  but  much  better  preach- 
ing. I  can  truly  say,  with  great  sincerity,  I 
write  not  these  things  to  offend,  but  to  inform, 
caution  and  advise  them  that  are  concerned, 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  Wisdom  and  strength 
of  Faith,  to  quit  their  hands  of  them  before 
it  is  too  late.  A  day  of  Vengeance  will 
come.  O  !  O  !  that  my  soul  could  find  some 
relief  for  the  distress  that  it  hath  been  in 
for  seventeen  years  and  more,  at  times,  on 
this  sad  account ;  but  if  Friends  will  not 
hear,  ,0  !  believe  me,  mine  eyes  shall  weep 
sore  in  secret." 

Although  a  preacher  himself,  Lay  felt  called 
upon  to  declaim  against  some  of  the  faults  of 
Ministers  in  his  Society.  He  says  :  "  It  seems 
as  if  some  of  our  Ministers,  (I  was  going  to 
say  many),  have  forgot  the  great  Benefits  of 
Silent  Meetings,  if  ever  they  rightly  knew  it, 
that  they  are  so  restless  in  them,  and  must 
be  hammering  and  hammering.  The  noise 
of  the  Workman's  tool  was  not  to  be  heard 
in  Building  the  outward  temple;  and  much 
less  the  inward,  which  is  the  work  of  God 
himself.  .  .  .  When  our  Meetings  on  first 
days,  or  other  days,  are  a  little  settled  in  Si- 
lence, and  the  Children  in  the  Kingdom  in 
their  heavenly  places,  and  their  Father  be- 
gins to  feed  them,  up  stands,  maybe,  a  crackt 
Trumpet  with  an  uncertain  sound  ;  or,  perad- 
venture,  an  old  broken  Cistern,  with  a  little 
thick  muddy  water  at  bottom,  kept  in  for  the 
Meeting,  and  there  thrown  out  among  the 
Children,  when  in  Truth  it  is  hardly  fit  for 
swine.  Now  if  such  stuff  be  countenanced, 
encouraged  and  commended  by  our  Elders 
and  Ministers,  some  of  them,  what  a  condi- 
tion is  the  church  in  which  should  be  without 
spot  or  wrinkle?"  Much  more  might  be 
quoted  from  Benj.  Lay's  writings  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  man,  but  the  above 
must  suffice,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Although  this  singular  being  was  almost 
continually  laboring  among  his  fellows,  visit- 
ing churches,  meeting-houses  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  travelling  great  distances  on 
foot,  to  plead  with  men  of  influence,  some  of 
whom  became  his  personal  friends,  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  yet  he  loved  retirement.  He 
preferred  the  quiet  of  the  countJy  to  the  bus- 


tle of  the  city,  and  in  1732  he  removed  to  |[ 
cave,  which  he  had  built  on  the  old  Yoi  I 
Road,  some  six  miles  north  of  Philada.  ] 
this  humble  home  he  and  his  wife  resided  f< 
more  than  nine  years.  It  was  here  that  11 
prepared  his  Book  for  the  press,  which  11 
published  in  1737.  Almost  daily  he  visits} 
the  "  busy  haunts  of  men"  to  disseminate  hi 
principles,  and  was  sometimes  honored  will 
distinguished  guests,  whose  curiosity,  doubi 
less,  led  them  to  his  cave.  It  is  related  th;l 
Governor  Richard  Penn  and  Dr.  Franklii: 
once  dined  with  him  in  this  strange  abodl 
His  table  was  bountifully  spread  with  veget;  j 
bles  and  fruit,  and  they  were  invited  to  he]  I 
themselves,  Lay  remarking  :  "  This  is  not  trfl 
kind  of  fare  you  have  at  home,  but  it  is  gool 
enough  for  you  or  me,  and  such  as  it  is,  yoi 
are  welcome  to  eat  of  it."  It  was  during  trl 
year  1737  that  Lay  conceived  it  to  be  hi 
duty  to  fast.  He  attempted  to  abstain  froil 
food  for  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  the  Sm 
viour,  and  persisted  in  his  efforts  for  a  periol 
of  three  weeks.  His  strength  after  the  nintfl 
day  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  11 
lie  in  bed.  A  loaf  of  bread  was,  at  his  ri| 
quest,  placed  near  him  on  a  table,  upon  whicil 
he  often  looked,  remarking  to  himself :  "Beif 
jamin,  thou  seest  it,  but  thou  must  not  eat  it. f 
In  Vain  did  his  wife  urge  him  to  partake  (1 
food.  He  would  allow  nothing  but  water  t;J 
pass  his  lips.  Finally,  as  his  system  gre* 
weaker,  his  mind  began  to  wander,  whicli 
being  perceived,  suitable  food  was  adrainiiJ! 
tered,  and  he  soon  rallied.  1 
In  1741-2,  to  relieve  his  dear  Sarah  froTj 
the  responsibility  of  cave-keeping,  or,  as  yif 
moderns  would  say,  house-keeping,  they  foun  j't 
a  home  in  the  family  of  John  Phipps,  neaj* 
Abington  Meeting  house  ;  but  soon  after  th% 
change  of  residence,  his  loving  partner  siclf 
ened  and  died.  After  her  death,  Benjamil 
Lay  was  left  almost  alone  in  the  worlcj 
They  had  not  been  blessed  with  children  ;  a.if 
his  relatives  were  deceased,  and,  perhaps,  ou  > 
side  of  the  kind  family  with  whom  he  livec  fi 
there  was  none  to  sympathize  with  him  in  hiij 
sorrow.  The  infirmities  of  age,  coupled  wit i  pi 
his  sore  affliction,  he  regarded,  in  a  philosc  I 
phical  Christian  spirit,  as  being  a  portion  c 
those  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  pin 
sued  his  labors  with  unfaltering  energy.  La 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  visitin  J 
schools,  and  sought  to  impress  the  minds  c  ii 
the  children  with  the  iniquity  of  slavery.  I  sy 
the  spirit  of  an  universal  philanthropy,  h  i: 
was  the  first  to  suggest  an  improvement  i  I: 
the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  which  wa  oi 
subsequently  adopted ;  viz. :  to  punish  th 
criminal  by  imprisonment,  at  hard  laboj  ? 
rather  than  deprive  him  of  life  for  trivial  o  i: 
fences.    There  is  but  one  crime  now  on  ou  k 
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tatute  books  which  is  punishable  by  death, 
Lad  may  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time 
j/hen  even  the  murderer  shall  be  spared  the 
rnominious  death  of  the  gallows;  when  the 
;ioral  sense  of  the  community  shall  protest 
gainst  this  relic  of  barbarism,  and  suggest 
fome  effective  and  Christian  plan  alike  for 
he  protection  of  the  community,  and  the  re- 
ormation  of  the  criminal.  Thankful  for  the 
■rogress  we  have  already  made,  we  should  re- 
member that  Benjamin  Lay  first  aroused  pub- 
ic sentiment  on  this  question,  and  thus  laid 
he  foundation  for  all  subsequent  improve- 
ment. 

He,  also,  was  among  the  first  who  prophe- 
[ed  the  pernicious  consequences  which  have 
nee  been  realized,  resulting  from  the  too 
*ee  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into 
ur  country.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
fe,  he  tried  to  induce  a  Friend  to  promise 
im  that  his  body,  after  his  death,  should  be 
urned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  sea. 
le  gave  no  reason  for  this  strange  request, 
ut  offered  the  person  one  hundred  pounds  if 
3  would  attend  to  it.  The  offer  was  declined, 
ad  the  subject  was  not  again  alluded  to.  It 
as  about  this  time  he  was  made  acquainted 
iith  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
atermined  to  make  slaveholding  a  disown- 
ble  offence.  The  old  man  listened  atten- 
«vely  and  with  joyous  heart  to  the  intelligence 
tus  communicated,  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
jvoutly  remarked:  "Thanksgiving  and  praise 
i  rendered  unto  the  Lord  God — I  can  now 
e  in  peace." 

!Not  many  day3  after,  whilst  absent  from 
>me,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  at  his 
vn  request  was  conveyed  to  the  residence  of 
(friend.  Here  he  remained  about  two 
iseks,  and  thence  peacefully  departed  this 
>e  on  the  3d  of  the  2d  month,  (February), 
'59,  aged  82.  He  was  buried  at  Abington, 
jithe  ground  attached  to  Friends'  meeting* 
i  >use. 

IThus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  most  ec- 
mtric  men  of  whom  we  have  any  record, 
lor  nearly  half  a  century  he  bore  his  testi- 
mony against  slavery.  Twenty-eight  years  of 
la  life  were  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  be* 
liiusc  of  his  singular  appearance,  and  per- 
Ittent  labors  among  all  classes  of  people,  in 
vvn  and  country,  it  is  probable  that  Dearly 
||y  man  and  woman,  and  almost  every 
lild  in  the  State,  was  familiar  wit h  Benjamin 
ay,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  despised 
,  d  op  pressed. 

Jit  is  related  that  the  question  was  once 
mt "m-ly  put  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Lay,  what  is  the 
lljrtest  way  to  Heaven?"  His  prompt  re- 
[jy  was,  "Do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
Ijtmbly  with  thy  God."  We  doubt  not  but 
liat  amid  all  his  eccentricities  he  endeavored 


to  square  his  actions  by  this  Christian  rule, 
and  that  when  summoned  to  leave  the  world, 
he  realized  that  faith fulnesss  thereto  was  a 
passport  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

Another  epoch  in  the  History  of  Time! 
And  as  these  successive  periods  recur,  the 
mind  involuntarily  takes  a  retrospect  of 
past  and  paints  in  imagination  a  picture  of 
the  future.  But  how  closely  are  they  united! 
Who  can  distinguish  the  connecting  link, 
formed  of  the  instant-present,  which,  no  soon- 
er here,  than  it  too  is  gone? 

But  what  of  the  year  that  has  just  de- 
parted ?  "  Its  work  is  done,  its  account  made 
up ;"  and  though  we  might  find  Ranee  of 
alarm  and  discouragement  were  we  to  consult 
the  Calendar  of  Crime  for  the  year, — dwell 
upon  the  many  deeds  committed,  the  firesides 
made  desolate  and  the  hearts  wounded  by 
poignant  grief — yet  we  would  pause  here  only 
long  enough  to  derive  this  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion, "  Avoid  all  approaches  to  evil  ;"  remem- 
bering, 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  foul  a  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  hut  to  he  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  ondure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 
In  contrast  then  with  the  dark  std*  of  the 
picture,  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  and  see  if 
the  record  stands  not  in  favor  of  the  right  and 
good.    Could  every  heart  that  has  been  com- 
forted by  the  sweet  sympathy  of  a  loving 
friend,  proclaim  it  to  the  public  ear,  li«»w  far 
would   they  outnumber    the  former  elasfl  ! 
Many  have  been  the  calls  for  aid  to  Buffering 
humanity;  one  rapidly  succeeding  another, 
and  yet  none  have  been  made  in  vain.  The 
heart  is  touched,   the  hand  responds,  the 
purse  is  opened  and  relict  given  ;  Meaning  not 
only  the  recipient  but  the  giver,  who  may 
hear  the  beautiful  language,  "Inasmuch  u 
ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
inc."    A  blessed  and  full  reccompensel 

Again:    For  every  temptation  to  which 

the  erring  has  yielded,  how  many  atpiraliooi 
have  arisen  for  strength  to  stand  firmly  lor 
the  right!  And  while  seme  may  001  h:ivc 
fully  realized  the  answer  to  their  petitions, 
many,  we  trust,  have  known  their  strength 
and  confidence  renewed;  their  foundation 
made  more  pure.  Therefore  let  us  not  take 
too  sad  a  leave  of  the  past,  bul  rather  see  if 

there  is  not   cause  of  thankfulm >m  for  the 

progress  made.  Is  there  not  an  awakening 
in  the  religious  world?  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  need  of  greater  spirituality  to  corres- 
pond with  our  profession?   1-  not  toe world 

almost  ready  for  the  rising  up  of  a  (Jcer-e 
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Fox,  a  John  Wesley  or  a  Martin  Luther? 
They  may  be  now  under  the  preparing  Hand. 

Neither  is  the  political  world  all  darkness. 
Though  many  in  our  Legislative  Halls  may 
be  influenced  by  self-aggrandizement  or 
party-spirit  as  a  motive  power,  there  are  oth- 
ers laboring  conscientiously  for  the  promotion 
of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Many  noble  and  true  have  been  removed 
from  their  labors  within  the  past  year,  yet 
the  work  still  goes  on,  proving  that  He  by 
whose  power  the  world  exists,  entrusts  no 
great  movement  to  one  man  alone,  but  con- 
tinues to  raise  up  and  qualify  successors  to 
carry  on  the  work.  So  we  may  enter  hope- 
fully and  trustfully  upon  the  New  Year, 
fearing  not  the  sword  will  be  again  unsheathed 
for  a  savage  warfare,  but  rather  that  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  Golden  Rule  be  more  strictly  ob- 
served. 

Science,  too,  is  rapidly  advancing,  dispel- 
ing  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  disclosing 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation  ;  thus 
leading  the  mind  up  to  creation's  God. 

A  Subscriber. 

First  mo.  1st,  1870. 


For  Friencls'  Intelligencer. 
SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Being  privileged  to  meet  with  Friends  of 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the 
First  day  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  I  thought 
a  short  account  of  it  might  be  suitable  for  the 
Intelligencer.  The  Meeting  was  held  at  Cam- 
den, Del.,  having  been  adjourned  to  that  place 
in  the  Eighth  month  last.  Heretofore  it  had 
been  held  twice  in  the  year  at  Little  Creek, 
and  twice  at  Third  Haven.  But  on  account 
of  removals  by  death  and  otherwise  of  Friends 
at  Little  Creek,  the  Meeting  there  has  become 
so  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  held ;  and  the 
ancient  house,  in  good  repair,  now  stands 
closed.  And  it  was  concluded  to  hold  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Camden,  that  being 
more  central  and  of  easy  access  :  many  families 
of  Friends  continuing  to  reside  there. 

The  Select  Meeting  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  preceding  the  Quarter,  and 
was  said  to  be  about  as  large  as  usual,  with 
the  addition  of  two  ministering  Friends  from 
Baltimore,  and  two  from  a  neighboring  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  opportunity  was  in  a 
good  degree  refreshing.  Twelfth  month  1st, 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
convened  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  although 
not  large,  yet  the  punctuality  in  time  of 
gathering,  and  the  feeling  of  reverence  which 
prevailed  throughout,  during  which  much 
good  counsel  was  handed  forth,  impressed  us, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  we  felt 
that  we  had  been  blessed  together,  The 


business  meeting  following  was  marked  wit  [l! 
much  harmony  and  condescension,  with  earner  r 
desires  for  a  deeper  growth  in  religioi  i  jca! 
knowledge.  j 

On  Fifth-day,  a  public  meeting  for  worshil p 
in  the  usual  course  was  held,  and  attendejjF 
quite  largely  by  Friends  and  others,  manilr 
of  whom  were  young  people.  The  refreshinj  831 
stream  of  the  gospel  of  peace  flowed  freely  t|||stl 
the  strengthening  of  the  exercised  mind,  ami  r 
the  comforting  of  mourners  in  Zion.  Th(  F1 
meeting  closed  in  a  sweet  feeling  of  devotion  8r 
and  Friends  retired  to  their  respective  home 
with  thankful  hearts  for  the  favor.  Th 
colored  people  shared  also  in  the  concern  oiijD 
the  ministers  from  abroad  ;  meetings  beinji  * 
held  among  them  at  two  of  their  meetings  80 
houses,  to  general  satisfaction.  The  widel;  10 
scattered  meetings  of  Friends,  within  thj  r 
Quarter,  claimed  the  attention  of  Friend 'i?1 
travelling  with  minutes,  and  the  way  appear!  F 
ing  clear,  appointments  were  made  to  atten^  r 
them.  ^  W.H.  I* 

Upper  Greenwich,  JSF.  J.,  First  month  1,  1870.  P 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHRISTMAS  DAY  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

This  is  Christmas  day,  1869.  I  write]  f 
it  down,  not  that  it  will  soon  be  forgotten 
for  it  has  been  a  day  of  events  calculated  ^ 
to  impress  both  the  heart  and  memory  ™ 
How  fast  the  year  has  gone,  and  what  a  shori  fl 
time  it  seems  since  this  day  one  year  ago,  and  f' 
yet  much  has  been  crowded  upon  the  pages  oi  ei 
life's  history.  I  turn  the  leaves  back  one  bj  t{ 
one  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  oi 
It  is  better  to  be  so,  better  far  that  the  sun  is  * 
sometimes  hidden  by  the  clouds,  even  though  o 
they  be  dark  and  lowering ;  we  enjoy  the  m 
brightness  more  when  they  will  have  passed  d 
away. 

How  short-sighted  we  are,  and  what  vain 
attempts  we  make  to  lift  the  veil  which  hangs  fi 
suspended  between  us  and  the  great  to  come,  j 
Little  did  I  dream,  this  time  last  year,  that  f( 
my  Christmas  to  day  would  be  spent  upon  the:  ? 
Prairies  of  Nebraska,  yet  I  many  times  feel  I 
thankful  that  Destiny  has  shaped  my  course 
in  this  direction.  fl 

This  morning  I  sat  at  the  window  of  ourn 
cheerful  little  parlor,  looking  upon  the  outer  a 
world.  The  sun  seemed  to  shine  with  unusual  B 
brightness  to-day,  making  the  many  little 
diamonds  sparkle  upon  the  pane  of  glass,  :! 
where  the  frost-king  scattered  them  last  night.  \ 

The  air  is  keen  and  clear  and  cold,  and  the 
life-giving  elixer  sends  the  blood  coursing  \ 
through  the  veins,  making  the  step  elastic,  i 
and  glowing  upon  the  cheek  with  the  ruddy 
hue  of  health. 

The  soft  purple  haze  of  Indian  summer  has 
disappeared  long  ago,  and  away  off  in  the  . 
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distance  the  cerulean  blue  of  Heaven  is 
bending  down  to  meet  and  kiss  the  snow- 
capped tops  of  a  thousand  little  hills. 

I  wonder  if  the  beautiful  snow  is  lying  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  afar  in  the  East, 
land  if  it  covers  a  lonely  little  grave  made 
when  the  flowers  were  first  blooming  in  the 
early  spring  ?  I  wonder  if  the  wreath  is  there 
still,  and  the  bouquet  placed  by  loving  hearts 
and  hands?  I  know  the  bloom  and  beauty 
are  gone,  but  the  fragrance  may  still  linger 
around  the  faded  and  withered  leaves  and 
rstems. 

This  seemed  a  day  to  stir  up  the  thoughts 
and  send  them  drifting  back  to  the  past,  and 
II  felt  a  shadow  creeping  slowly  over  the 
sunny  path  ahead ;  then  I  remembered,  that 
to  keep  the  mind  and  hands  busily  employed, 
-was  the  best,  remedy  for  feelings  of  sadness  or 
gloom,  and  I  soon  banished  them,  for  there 
was  plenty  for  me,  and  the  dear  parents,  too, 
to  do :  plenty  indeed  to  do ;  and  I  think  now 
that  the  pleasure  has  been  far  greater  to-day, 
than  feasting  and  merry-making  even  with 
the  dear  people  at  home.  And  as  I  write 
to-night,  though  a  little  weary,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
:a  blessing  which  sweetens  all  toil. 

Last  night  while  l^anta  Claus  was  filling 
'the  stockings  of  thousands  of  little  ones  in  the 
more  civilized  world,  He  who  clothes  the 
lillies  of  the  field,  remembered  the  dependant 
children  of  the  forest ;  and  his  devoted  labor- 
ers in  the  broad  field  of  charity — they  whose 
tender  hearts  are  ever  alive  to  the  sufferings 
of  indigent  and  unfortunate  humanity,  they 
whose  hands  are  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
concert  with  these  promptings  of  their  better 
mature — were  led  into  this  new  field  where 
jharity  and  benevolence  will  surely  reap  a 
reward  both  here  and  in  Heaven. 

To  these  sources,  then,  do  we  look  with 
feelings  of  more  than  common  gratitude. 
Thirteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  warm,  com- 
fortable, home-made  clothing,  and  many  things 
sorely  needed  beside,  came  from  the  kind 
Friends  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

We  felt,  indeed,  that  we  were  going  on  nn 
prrand  of  mercy,  as  we  bounded  over  the  wide 
vaste  of  prairie,  wrapped  up  and  snugl  y  tuck* 
Id  in  with  plenty  of  robes,  in  the  great  roomy 
Bob-sleigh. 

Many  little  fingers  and  toes,  pinched  by 
i  he  cold,  were  made  warm  as  a  toafil  to-day. 
■Cany  shivering,  half  naked  forms  have  been 
I1  dad  in  thick  I insey  dresses,  and  Bpft  Woolen 
I1  mods  have  covered  heads  that  have  depended 
ipon  the  long  jetty  locks  to  protect  them. 

Bright  black  eyes  peeped  at  us,  and  little 
ows  of  pearls,  shining  from  happy  faces,  be 
okened  hearts  beating  beneath  the  new  garb 

j—  made  glad  and  joyous. 


Old  warriors,  too,  and  braves  whose  long 
locks  were  streaked  with  silver,  and  whose 
weather-beaten  brows  and  scarred  visages 
betrayed  a  severe  combat  with  life  and  its  he- 
setting  foes,  threw  aside  their  gay  blankets  or 
old  robes  which  alone  lay  between  the  dark 
"broadcloth"  which  Xature  gave  them  and 
the  winds  of  winter,  and  stepped  into  their 
unaccustomed  garments  with  an  awkward- 
ness and  lack  of  grace,  then  sat  them  down 
by  the  log  fire  in  the  old  mud  wigwam,  feeling 
good  and  warm,  and  a  smile  of  quiet  satis- 
faction and  contentment  hitherto  unknown 
rested  upon  their  faces;  and  as  we  lifted  the 
old  half-worn  buffalo  robe,  and  crept  through 
the  small  opening  into  daylight  and  pure  air 
again,  we  were  assured  that  even  the  poor 
untutored  savage  was  remembered  and  kindly 
cared  for,  and  made  acquainted  with  comforts 
and  blessings  which  we  many  times  thank- 
lessly enjoy. 

Christmas  day  is  nearly  over  now,  and  the 
hands  of  the  clock  are  pointing  to  hours  sug- 
gestive of  sleep.  May  we  all  live  to  enjoy 
many  another  happy  Christmas.  Emii.ii:. 

Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  believe  I  can  fully  enter  into  sympathy 
with  any  one  who  has  been  called  to  pass 
through  a  trial  like  thine.  To  know  the  joy 
taken  out  of  our  life-path,  is  indeed  a  sorrow, 
which  the  poor  human  heart  is  prone  to  shrink 
from  and  rebel  against;  but  1  have  Uarned 
to  believe  this  blow  is  oft  in  tenderesl  mercy 
sent,  and  my  desire  is  that  all  may  bow  under 
it,  until  it  has  worked  out  for  us  the  redeem- 
ing good  that  Infinite  Wisdom  designed  it 
should;  and  my  experience  has  been,  that 
when  we  have  none  on  earth  t<»  lean  upon, 
we  realize  the  Scripture  promise  fu  16 1  led, 
"  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband;  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  his  name  ;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  holy 
one  of  Israel  ;  the  God  of  the  w  hole  earth 
shall  he  be  called." 


My  judgment  so  fully  accords  with  the  re- 
marks of  II.  XL,  that  I  am  induced  to  send 
them  to  thee  for  insertion  among  ymir  "S«  raps 
from  unpublished  letters.*'  The  want  of  kind 
firmness  in  parents  when  their  little  ones  ask 
for  improper  indulgences,  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered n  great  evil.  It  is  well  sometime!  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  decision  upon  the 
children,  but  it  is  truly  unwise  1«»  .!.»  lln>  he- 
fore  the  child  is  old  enough  to  beat  thai  re* 
sponsibility  ;  neither  have  t  he  parent*  a  right 
I  to  throw  tlieir  duties  from  thru  own  sluml- 
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ders  upon  those  unprepared  to  receive  them — 
when  there  is  failure  in  such  cases,  the  ac- 
countahility  is  with  the  parent. 

t(  A  Word  to  Parents. — One  of  the  crying 
sins  of  the  present  day  is  the  want  of  parental 
authority.  Few  children  show  reverence  and 
implicit  obedience  to  just  authority.  The 
parent  asks  and  reasons,  the  child  refuses, 
and  the  matter  ends.  It  is  even  made  worse 
often  by  the  parent  closing  the  controversy 
by  saying,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  a  visit- 
or, '  I  can  do  nothing  with  that  boy.'  Pa- 
rents should  utter  few  commands,  but  when 
they  do,  should  enforce  instant  and  unques- 
tioning obedience.  They  must  not,  in  many 
cases,  labor  to  convince  the  child  that  he 
ought  to  do  or  discontinue  this  or  that,  and 
when  they  do,  if  they  fail  to  convince,  they 
must  compel.  God  makes  the  parent  respon- 
sible, and  it  is  foolish,  wicked  and  impracti- 
cable to  devolve  that  responsibility  on  the 
child. 

"Bringing  little  children  forward  to  display 
themselves  at  exhibitions,  anniversaries,  pic- 
nics, etc.,  is  disastrous  in  every  respect,  and 
especially  promotes  vanity,  pride  and  love  of 
admiration.  It  may  amuse  the  audience,  but 
it  is  destructive  to  the  child's  best  character- 
istics." H.  M. 


When  convinced  I  was  required  to  make 
some  change  in  my  dress,  I  thought  it  too 
little  a  thing,  not  worthy  of  being  called  a 
sacrifice  or  trial,  as  it  would  be  undoubtedly 
to  a  person  not  in  membership  with  a  Society 
which  enjoins  plainness  of  apparel ;  but  the 
case  with  me  would  be  different  indeed,  aud 
compliance  be  made  easy.  But  then  I  re- 
membered the  opinions  I  had  heard  expressed 
by  this,  that  and  the  other  of  my  friends,  and 
what  I  had  myself  declared  of  the  "  irration- 
ality of  the  Quaker  bonnet,  which  was  neither 
so  simple  nor  useful  as  straw,  nor  so  pleasant;" 
and  now  I  should  be  considered  a  fool  by  these, 
and  without  doubt  harassed  with  questions  or 
shunned.  With  these  views  and  expectations 
I  left  home,  prepared,  as  I  thought,  and  will- 
ing to  encounter  opposition  and  difficulty. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  experienced.  I 
felt  peace,  for  having  done,  in  this  instance, 
what  I  thought  was  my  duty,  and  my  heart 
swelled  at  every  expression  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy from  my  friends,  particularly  from 
those  I  had  prejudged  as  cold  and  distant. 

How  often  do  we  magnify  anticipated  dif- 
ficulties, and  sometimes  even  suffer  them  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  full  submission  to  the 
behests  of  Him,  who  knoweth  our  frame  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust,  and  who  will 
not  lay  upon  our  feeble  shoulders  any  greater 
burden  than  we  can  bear.  Surely  my  expe- 
rience during  my  late  visit  to  you,  as  well  as 


my  previous  shrinking  from  it,  should  teach' 
me  to  trust  in  His  wisdom  and  love.  I  desire 
to  learn  this  lesson  more  perfectly  than  I  have 
yet  done. 

FRIENDS'  ~IN  TELLIGE  N  CER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  15,  1870. 

Mind  the  Light. — This  comprehensive; 
exhortation  appears  to  have  first  found  ex- 
pression through  George  Fox,  who  is  called  I 
the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
points  to  the  substance  of  that  faith,  which  he  j 
felt  called  upon  to  profess,  when  he  stood! 
alone  in  the  Christian  World,  as  a  promul-i 
gator  of  the  great  Truth  that  the  Lord  is  the1) 
teacher  of  his  people,  through  the  immediate  1 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit. 

If  we  would  attempt  to  examine  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  exhortation  in  its  full  scope,  we: 
must  recognize  this  Light  as  an  emanation  5 
from  the  great  Source  of  light,  life,  wisdom, } 
power  and  love ;  in  all  which  manifestations 
it  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture.    "  It  was  the  true 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  (John  i.  9) — "  and  the  life  was  % 
the  light  of  men."  John  i.  4. — "  To  one  is  j 
given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom."  1 
Cor.  xii.  8. — "  He  giveth  'power  to  his  people."  j 
Ps.  lxviii.  35. — "Not  given  the  spirit  of  fear  r 
but  of  bye."  2  Tim.  i.  7. — We  also  recognize 
it  as  "  Christ  within  our  hope  of  glory  " — The 
alone  saving  power — The  Life  of  God  in  the  j 
soul  of  man — The  witness  for  Truth — The 
anointing — The  "unspeakable  Gift."  Through  i 
all  these  different  manifestations  our  various  1 1 
wants  are  met.    AVe  need  not  walk  in  dark-  ■ 
ness,  for  we  have  the  Light  of  life.    Are  we  s 
lacking  in  wisdom  ?     A  supply  from  the  I 
Fountain  is  ever  ready.  Are  we  weak?  Here 
is  the  fulness  of  Strength.    And  if  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  others  we  meet  with  those 
"  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,"  (Psalm 
lvii.  4,)  our  armor  of  defence  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Heavenly  Love  will  preserve  in  this  hour  of  |j 
trial,  and  shield  us  when  dangers  lie  thickly 
scattered  along  our  paths. 

The  exhortation,  "  Mind  the  Light,"  comes 
home  to  every  man.  It  is  of  personal  value 
to  every  rational  being,  and  it  is  greatly  im- 
portant that  we  receive  it  compliantly. 

This  Light  maketh  all  things  manifest.  If 
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\     it  be  heeded,  it  will  show  each  one  what  to  do, 
«     and  what  to  leave  undone.    It  will  reveal  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  so  illuminate  our  paths 
[     that  we  can  walk  therein  and  not  stumble; 

and  through  the  equally  glorious  manifesta- 
•j  tion  of  Power,  the  same  life-giving  Spirit  is  to 
I     us  strength  adequate  to  every  duty. 

When  we  thus  view  the  "unspeakable 
Gift"  in  its  several  important  offices,  and  see 
its  close  connection  with  our  best  interests, 
our  right  doing  in  this  state  of  being  and  our 
eternal  welfare,  well  may  we  marvel  that  any 
of  the  rational  family  should  disregard  or  hold 
in  light  esteem  so  great  a  treasure.  But  when 
this  neglect  is  chargeable  to  ourselves,  who 
profess  the  inshining  of  Divine  Light  to  be 
our  fundamental  doctrine,  and  who  have  mea- 
surably realized  its  vitality,  then  indeed  may 
our  language  be  that  of  one  formerly,  "  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
triumph." 

If  there  be  cause  for  fear  that  this  shield  of 
I  defence  has  been  carelessly  cast  away  by  any 
under  our  name,  cannot  the  commencement 
of  a  new  year  be  made  an  era  of  a  new  hope, 
even  a  renewal  of  covenant  ?  Let  us,  at  least, 
each  one  afresh  examine  our  standing  and  see 
if  it  accords  with  our  profession.  Let  us  see 
if  our  feet  are  firmly  planted  upon  that  ground 
which  sustained  George  Fox  when  he  stood 
alone  in  the  midst  of  fierce  and  unyielding 
persecutions,  or  whether,  during  a  long  season 
of  tranquility,  we  have,  through  un  watch  ful- 
ness, lost  our  footing,  so  that  we  feel  not  the 
everlasting  Rock  to  be  underneath. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  also 
affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  close  exa- 
mination of  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand, 
so  that  when  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,  we  be  not  taken  unawares, 
but  rather,  knowing  in  whom  we  have  believed, 
having  proven  the  sufficiency  of  the  indwelling 
Word  of  life  and  power,  and  chosen  it  for  mir 
Counsellor  and  our  King,  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  unto  others,  as  one  formerly  said,  "  (  tame 
see  a  man  that  has  told  me  all  things  what* 
soever  I  did,  is  not  this  the  GforUt." 

Thu  Christian  Pathway.   The  comtnu 

nication  from  "  L"  has  been  received,  and  m 


have  unity  with  the  concern  expressed  for  "the 
young  and  inexperienced,"  lest  "  the  practice 
of  representing  the  Christian  path  as  a  tabu- 
lated one"  should  have  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  them. 

We  believe  that,  undesignedly,  an  "evil  re- 
port of  the  good  land  "  is  not  untrequently 
made,  through  demeanor  as  well  as  word,  by 
those  whose  peculiar  mental  organization  in- 
vests them  with  gloom  which  cat  adow 
where  there  should  be  a  beam  of  light,  and 
creates  distrust  where  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  "  Wash  and  anoint"  was  the  com- 
mand given  to  the  disciples,  that  they  mi 
"  not  appear  unto  men  to  fast."  The  yoke  of 
Christ  is  easy  and  the  burden  light  to  the 
willing  mind.  Though  the  Christian  is  not 
exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  mor- 
tality, yet  afflictions  cheerfully  endured  work 
out,  as  said  the  Apostle,  "  an  exceeding  weight 
of  glory." 

There  is  still  given  "  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness."  A  cheerful  giver  the 
Lord  loveth,  and  upon  the  faithful  child  are 
bestowed  His  choicest  gifts — peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  none  then  believe 
Him  to  be  "  a  hard  Master/'  but  rather  be- 
lieve the  Scripture  testimony  that  11  He  af- 
flicts not  willingly," — that  His  44  people  shall 
dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure 
dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places." — Isa. 
xxxii.  18. 

With  our  friend  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  beloved  youth  to  try  for  themselves  the 
excellency  of  the  pathway,  which  not  only 
leads  to  the  kingdom  of  peace,  is  not  only 
crowned  with  future  bliss,  but  lor  those  who 
walk  therein  there  isa  present  joy, — a  realiza- 
tion of  that  happiness  which  is  ever  the  re- 
ward of  well-doing. 

Thk  Christianity  of  tut  POUMT  vm» 
THB  FUTURE, — A  Lecture  by  I  Van  A 1  ford, 
on  this  subject,  delivered  before  the  Leod* 
"Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  re- 
ported in  the  British  Friend  of  T\\  .  lfih  mo., 
interested  us  as  proceeding  from  one  holding 
a  high  position  in  the  established  Church, 
and  whose  influence  must  neoessarilv  l>e  ex- 
tended. Wo  regard  the  sentiment'*  in  rela- 
tion to  charity  for  the  religi  >ns  faith  of  oth- 
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ers  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  He  assumed 
the  ground  that  Christianity  was  one  thing, 
and  the  Gospel,  or  the  Christian  revelation, 
was  another.  And  in  this  sense  Christianity 
was  not  always  the  same,  but  the  Gospel  re- 
mained unchanged.  It  (the  Gospel)  was 
"  Jesus  Christ  himself,  other  foundation  than 
whom  no  man  could  lay." 

Christianity  was  the  building  resting  upon 
this  foundation,  and  this  might  be,  and  in- 
deed must  be,  variously  constructed.  Not 
only  would  it  vary  in  worth  of  material,  and 
in  power  of  endurance,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
well-known  similitude,  but  it  also  would, 
and  must,  vary  according  to  differences  of 
time,  climates,  national  temperament,  the 
habits  of  classes  and  situations  of  men ;  nor 
less  so  according  to  the  prevalence  at  this  or 
that  time  of  certain  currents  of  thought  and 
inquiry.  Christ  was  one,  and  true,  and  un- 
changeable; but  a  man's  Christianity,  a 
family's  Christianity,  a  nation's  Christiani- 
ty,— nay,  the  whole  world's  Christianity, — at 
any  given  time  might  be  inconsistent  and  un- 
true, and  liable  to  and  needing  change. 

By  Christianity  then  he  understood  a  man's 
fashion  of  following  Christ,  and  as  each  age 
and  country  had  its  own  fashion,  he  should 
presume  to  inquire  whether  the  present  fash- 
ion in  this  land  was  right;  whether  it  was 
calculated  to  meet  the  demands  which  our 
age  and  habits  of  thought  were  making ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  might  be  thought  that  it  failed 
in  these  points,  what  change  it  needed  in  or- 
der to  correct  that  failure  and  enable  it  to 
hold  its  place  as  the  Christianity  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

Doubtless  the  response  to  this  inquiry  of 
the  Lecturer  would  be  as  varied  as  individu- 
al experience  ;  but  we  deem  it  a  subject  wor- 
thy the  most  serious  thought  for  all,  how  far 
we,  by  acting  out  our  highest  sense  of  Divine 
requirement,  are  contributing  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  millenial  day  when  the  love  of 
God  will  be  proved  by  walking  in  conformity 
with  the  law  written  upon  the  heart  when  the 
professors  of  Christianity  shall  be  like-mind- 
ed with  Christ  Jesus,  whose  meat  and  drink 
consisted  in  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
Heaven. 

Dean  Alford  "  conceived  that  the  person 


of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  meant  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system ;  that  Christian  be- 
lief rested  in  that  one  person  with  reverent 
affection,  recognized  Him  as  its  object,  and  in 
humble  obedience  followed  Him  as  its  Mas- 
ter. It  was,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing 
for  all  this  to  be  professed,  and  for  it  really 
to  be  so.  He  supposed  that  there  was  no 
body  of  Christians  who  did  not  claim  to  ful- 
fill this  requsite,  who  could  not  point  to  their 
formularies  and  other  official  practices  to 
show  that  they  did  so ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  neglect  of  this  essential 
matter  was  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  present  time.  The  great 
object  of  an  ordinary  Englishman's  faith  in 
these  days,  was  not  so  much  to  glorify  the 
Lord  in  heaven,  as  his  own  Christianity." 

He  thought  that  "  the  Christian  body  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  had  stronger  faith 
in  their  church  system,  in  their  creeds  and 
formularies  and  sacraments — yea,  and  in  their 
written  word — than  in  the  living  present  per- 
son of  their  Divine  Master."  He  wished  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  "  Everything  that  he 
might  say  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  said  with 
a  view  to  enhance  their  authority  and  to 
further  the  influence  among  men  which  their 
Divine  Author  destined  for  them.  But  this 
could  not  be  done  by  resting  in  them,  and 
falling  short  of  Him  whom  they  revealed  to 
us.  Let  them  stand  in  the  very  first  rank 
among  the  means  of  grace  and  the  ordinances 
of  God,  but  in  that  rank  let  us  keep  them. 
They  were  not  the  end  of  faith,  but  the  means 
to  that  end." 

In  regard  to  doctrine,  it  was  his  view  that 
in  proportion  as  we  set  store  by  our  doctrinal 
confession,  so  ought  we  to  remember  our 
neighbor  did  the  same  by  his,  and  as  long  as 
a  trace  remained  among  us  of  persecution  or 
exclusion  on  account  of  doctrinal  persuasion, 
so  long  our  Christianity  was  defective.  He 
would  have  each  Christian  body  maintain  and 
propagate  by  lawful  means  its  own  doctrines, 
for  these  never  could  be  insignificant  to  him 
who  held  them  aright,  and  he  would  have 
each  Christian  body  "  fence  about  its  position 
so  as  to  keep  itself  pure  according  to  its  own 
doctrinal  views."  .  .  .  .  "  We  had  absolutely 
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no  right  to  judge  our  neighbor.  It  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion that  God  alone  was  Lord  of  conscience. 
Did  our  neighbor  believe  in  Christ  ?  Did  he 
profess  and  call  himself  a  Christian  ?  Did  he 
call  Christ  his  Lord  and  Master?  Then  was 
he  within  the  pale  of  our  common  Christiani- 
ty, and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  Christian 
brother." 

The  above  opinions  with  those  which  fol- 
low in  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  while  not  entirely  in  accordance  with 
our  own,  yet  are  interesting  and  encouraging 
as  another  evidence  that  tha  spirituality  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  being  more  and  more 
acknowledged  by  an  influential  class  in  the 
community.  If  "the  leaders  of  the  people" 
can  "cause  them  to  err,"  may  we  not  with  equal 
reason  look  for  good  fruit  when  these  leaders 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  wisdom  which  gives 
a  right  understanding  of  the  path  which  leads 
to  "  that  City  which  hath  foundation,  whose 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God." 

Touching  upon  ceremonies,  he  (the  Dean) 
said  that  though  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's, 
Supper,  as  defined  by  the  Church  of  England 
was  so  simple  that  most  bodies  of  Christians 
were  ready  to  accept  it,  yet  how  little  of  that 
ordinance  could  be  traced  up  to  our  Lord's 
authority.  At  first  the  ordinance  was  simply 
a  breaking  of  bread  and  a  social  partaking. 
We  failed  to  trace  any  act  of  consecration  as 
we  now  professed  it.  When  St.  Paul  spoke 
of  the  bread  which  "  we"  break  and  of  the 
cup  of  blessing  which  "  we"  bless,  he  did  not 
refer  to  any  special  class  like  the  clergy  ;  in 
the  original  the  pronoun  was  not  absolutely 
unemphatic.  But  a  mere  social  partaking 
gave  opportunity  for  habits  of  disorder  ;  there1 
fore  a  more  formal  and  more  strictly  regulated 
administration  became  necessary.  But  St. 
Paul  gave  no  directions  for  alteration  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  make  the  ordinance  in  form 
what  it  now  is.  Did  he  therefore  reject  thai 
form  or  think  it  undesirable.?  Par  from  it  ; 
but  here  was  his  point,  that  we  had  absolute* 
It  no  right  to  require  of  any  member  of  0  re- 
ligious body  that  lie  should  conform  to  that 
particular  mode  of  fulfilling  his  Lord's  com- 
mand, What  the  Lord  ordained  bound  a 
Christian  man  and  nothing  else.  1 1  was  I 
charge  of  want  of  unity  which  had  to  be  math" 
against  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day. 

Much  had  been  said  and  written  lately  about 
unity.  Men  had  banded  themselves  together 
to  promote  the  unity  of  Christendom,  ami 
churches  far  and  wide  had  been  solicited  by 


overt  acts  of  communion  to  display  this  unity, 
but  there  had  been  immense  confusion  in  un- 
derstanding this  term  "  unity."  As  long  as 
any  outward  conformity  whatever  was  re- 
tained as  its  condition  it  was  misunderstood. 
The  only  union  of  the  Church  Catholic  con- 
sisted in  its  being  one  body  under  one  head 
— the  members  acknowledging  and  not  re- 
pudiating one  another.  Alluding  to  the  sup- 
posed conflict  between  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence and  a  belief  in  the  literal  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  science 
and  Scripture  properly  understood  were  per- 
fectly safe  together.  Surely  it  was  not  an  at- 
titude befitting  one  ready  to  be  taught  of 
God  to  tremble  and  shrink  fromT  the  possible 
result  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  be  ever- 
more crying  out  that  the  Scriptures  are  in 
danger.  Did  they  think  that  we  had  so  com- 
pletely mastered  the  science  of  Scripture  that 
we  had  nothing  more  to  learn  about  its 
terpretation  ?  Did  they  suppose  that  the 
Holv  Spirit,  who  taught  mankind  of  old,  was 
teaching  us  nothing  now  ? — because  both  these 
presumptions  seemed  to  be  involved  in  what 
some  of  our  teachers  were  now  telling  us. 
When  we  were  informed  that  in  the  present 
day  the  direct  tendency  of  knowledge  and 
science  was  the  perversion  and  distraetion  of 
God's  truth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  contradic- 
tion involved  in  the  terms  themselves,  we  at 
once  suspected  that  God's  truth  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  must  mean  not  that  truth  which 
was  revealed  in  proportion  as  it  war-  humbly 
sought,  but  simply  hi?  own  interpretation  m 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  Sayings  like  this 
served  to  exemplify  the  rashness  whi--h  must 
be  avoided  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  and 
moreover  to  show  also  what  the*  Christianity 
ofthe  present  wanted,  if  it  meant  to  have  ■ 
share  in  the  Christianity  of  the  fatal*  It 
wanted  an  attitude  of  faithful  toarage  and 
humble  self-distrust  towards  scientific  inquiry. 
So  far  from  decrying  the  research,  sot  men 
like  Darwin  and  Huxley,  we  Hliffhl  depend 
upon  it  that  some  of  the  greatest  eclip^  s  truth 
had  ever  suffered   had   been   owner  to  men 

gathering  round  it  and  nursing  il  instead  of 
giving  it  free  course.  He  was  persuaded  that 
such  procedure  was  simply  suicidal,  and  if 
the  Christianity  of  the  promt  perished  in  it. 

we  should  have  the  future  trying  t<>  do  with- 
out Christianity  at  all:  for  wo  could  not 
crush  out  truth-  we  could  noi  forbid  research. 
These  would  go  on  as  earnestly,  as  fruitfully 
US  t hoy  were  going  on  now  ;  ami  if  wo  pro- 
claimed thorn  as  wo  had  done,  a-  hostile  to 
Christianity,  if  we  made  an  enemy  ol  thai 
Which  OUghl  to  hoonr  chief  friend,  should 
find  the  advance  of  scientific  di^overy  too 
strong  for  all  merely  artitieal  an!  conven- 
tional religion, 
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The  Dean  then  referred  to  another  mat- 
ter, in  which  he  ventured  to  think  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  present  was  hardly  making  due 
preparation  to  become  the  Christianity  of  the 
future,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Every 
scholar,  who  regarded  truth  rather  than 
ability,  was  constrained  to  confess  that  this 
version,  excellent  as  it  was,  did  not  represent 
what  we  now  know  to  be  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  had  advo- 
cated a  revision  of  the  text  over  and  over 
again,  without  meeting  with  support  where  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  it.  Men  op- 
posed any  "  tampering,"  as  it  was  called,  with 
the  sacred  text ;  others  doubted  the  good  ef- 
fect it  would  have.  It  had  been  said  that  all 
the  alterations  that  could  properly  be  made 
would  not  effect  a  single  doctrine,  or  touch 
one  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  he  be- 
lieved to  be  perfectly  true,  but  it  had  nothing 
exactly  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  we  were 
conscious  we  were  sending  forth  to  our  people 
an  inaccurate  representation  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man,  it  was  our  bounden  duty 
to  correct  that  inaccuracy,  let  the  results  be 
small  or  great.  It  was  also  said  that  if  any 
alteration  was  made  the  reliance  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  in  the  English  Bible  would  be 
shaken.  He  ventured  to  say  the  very  oppo- 
site would  be  the  case.  Englishmen  would 
see  by  a  reference  to  what  had  been  already 
done  in  this  respect — first  how  little  in 
amount  was  that  which  needed  change,  and 
next  how  much  sense  and  clearness  the  text 
had  gained  by  the  change.  Had  the  various 
alterations  made  from  the  earliest  translation 
down  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  altered  the 
English  belief  in  and  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures?  No!  They  had  rather 
strengthened  it.  He  believed  the  time  was 
now  come  when  public  opinion  should  ex- 
press itself  upon  this  matter,  and  when  a  pub- 
lic organization  should  be  made,  so  it  might 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  At  present  we  were 
laboring  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  con- 
troversy with  impugners  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  English  Christianity  was  to  become  the 
Christianity  of  the  future,  a  more  true  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
one  of  the  weapons  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Then  there  was  the  work  of  women  in  the 
church,  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of 
all,  a  question  demanding  the  exercise  of 
much  good  sense  and  mutual  forbearance, 
and  the  curbing  of  childish  fancies,  but  not 
to  be,  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  put  off  to 
some  more  convenient  season.  Now  let  there 
be  no  mistake  as  to  what  had  been  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  remarks.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  this  country  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment on  its  trial.    We  have  passed  the  days 


of  mere  thoughts  and  books.  We  stand  on 
the  border  of  time  and  action.  What  shall 
that  action  be  ?  It  depends  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  England  to  answer  that  question. 
God  has  given  us  Christianity  not  to  be  worn 
out  and  put  by  before  the  world  was  at  an 
end,  but  for  all  nations,  all  classes,  all  parties, 
all  modes  of  thought.  Should  this  Christiani- 
ty fulfil  its  function  over  our  land  in  the  age 
now  coming  ?  Mark  well  the  situation  in 
which  we  found  ourselves.  Christianity 
could  not  coerce,  could  not  persecute;  that 
weapon  of  her  sovereignty  was  taken  from 
her  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  she  could  not 
prevail  by  railing,  storming,  anathematizing ; 
those  weapons  had  been  taken  from  her,  thank 
God,  by  the  growth  of  common  sense.  Per- 
suasion was  her  only  weapon  left,  and  here 
again  she  was  limited.  We  were  more  and 
more  coming  to  days  when  persuasion  must 
be  sound  persuasion.  Time  was  when  a  well- 
quoted  bit  of  Latin  verse  could  decide  a 
weighty  matter  lying  altogether  beside  it. 
Nor  was  the  day  quite  gone  when  a  well- 
planted  bit  of  banter  sold  at  a  premium  which 
seriously  disturbed  the  market.  But  it  was 
passing  by — the  great  master  of  the  art  of 
banter  was  still  going  up  and  down  amongst 
us,  but  they  were  not  belived  in  as  they  used 
to  be.  Men  laughed  and  went  on  their  way, 
but  they  were  beginning  to  laugh  less  with, 
and  more  a£  the  scorner.  Still  less  could 
Christianity  expect  to  prevail  in  this  and  the 
coming  time  with  the  weapons  now  go  largely 
used  by  a  portion  of  the  self-styled  religious 
press — those  of  personal  abuse  and  slander. 
Christianity  will  do  well  in  all  these  matters 
to  leave  off  going  down  to  the  Philistines  to 
sharpen  her  defensive  weapons.  If  she  was  to 
prevail  it  must  be  by  love  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake;  by  transparent  simplicity;  by  self-dis- 
trust and  self-denial ;  by  walking  humbly, 
and  sympathizing  generously  ;  by  large  allow- 
ances and  boundless  forgiveness  ;  by  putting 
off  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  putting  on  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

MARRIED. 

HOPKINS — DIXON. — On  the  21st  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1869,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  Jas. 
Dixon,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Isaac  F.  Hopkins,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Elizabeth  A.  Dixon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Dixon,  of  Baltimore. 


DIED. 

THOMAS. — At  her  residence  in  Springboro',  Ohio, 
on  the  21st  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1869,  Hannah  Thomas,  ' 
aged  48  years,  daughter  of  Josiah  D.  and  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  both  deceased. 

WILSON.— On  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1869,  at 
the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law  Isaac  Hoopes, 
New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,  Phebe  Wilson, 
widow  of  David  Wilson,  aged  69  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  many 
years  an  acknowledged  minister  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  but  for  more  than  three  years  was  inca- 
pacitated for  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings 
and  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  by  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke,  of  which  she  finally  died.  E.  ML 

WILLETTS. — On  the  17th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1869, 
at  his  residence  in  Westbury,  L.  I.,  Edward  S. 
Willets,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  His  mother 
dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  grandfather  Gideon  Seaman,  who 
trained  him  in  the  way  he  should  go,  which,  when 
he  arrived  at  mature  age,  his  judgment  and  con- 
science approved.  He  was  through  life  a  consistent 
and  useful  member  of  our  Society,  by  example  and 
precept  supporting  its  various  testimonies  and 
principles.  Until  near  his  close  he  was  a  steady 
attender  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  for  many 
years  filling  the  station  of  an  elder  and  other  offices 
in  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  evident  that 
his  day's  work  was  done  in  the  daytime,  and  when 
prostrated  on  a  bed  of  lingering  sickness,  he  had 
little  to  do  but  quietly  to  wait  for  the  solemn  close. 
Although  a  great  sufferer,  not  a  word  of  complaint 
or  murmur  was  heard  by  his  attendants,  and  that 
we  doubt  not  his  immortal  spirit  has  entered  into 
eternal  rest  with  the  redeemed.  R.  H. 


NOTICE. 

The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  General  Conference  of  the  First-day  School  As- 
siciation  of  New  York,  also  the  Managers  and 
friends  of  Swarthmore  College,  will  take  place  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  First  month,  instead  of  20th. 
and  21st,  as  noticed  in  the  Iuteliigencer;  No.  43. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Farmington,  N.  Y.,  1st  mo.  23d,  11  A.  M. 

FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Friends'  Associction  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
First  mo.  19th,  at  7|  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room. 

The  attendance  of  Friends  interested  is  urged,  and 

contributions  part  cularly  requested,  iu  order  to 

prevent  the  necessity  of  early  closing  of  th«  schools. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  n,  , 
.        n  'J-  Clerks. 

Anne  Cooper,  J 


LETTER  FROM  AN  INDIAN  AGENT. 

Inquiries  are  often  made  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  among  the  Indians  under 
the  care  of  Friends.  The  following  letter  has 
been  handed  us  for  publication,  and  we  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  publish  extracts  from 
others : 

Nohart,  Nebraska,  Twelfth  mo.  24th,  1869. 

To  s 

Esteemed  Friend: — Thy  letter  dated  Twelfth 
month  18th,  inclosing  check,  lias  just,  be<  d 
received.  The  sum  of  forty-five  dollars,  d 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  (he  sick  and  infirm, 
will  do  much  towards  relieving  the  suffer  in 
and  necessities  of  thai  class.  I  have,  hereto- 
fore, painfully  felt  my  inability  to  relieve 
many  cases  of  destitution  and  wretched  want 
that  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice; 

and  I  can  assure  thee  that  the  donation  con- 
tained in  thy  letter  was  indeed  opportune. 

During  the  past  lew  months,  1   have  spent  a 


large  portion  of  my  time  in  visiting  and  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  my  red  children  have  not  yet 
returned  from  their  winter  hunt,  I  can  now 
do  but  little  towards  relieving  their  sufferings 
and  wants.  I  feel  grateful  to  Friends  of 
London  Grove  and  others  for  their  generous 
donation,  and  can  wish  them  no  better  reward 
for  their  generosity  than  to  behold  the  amount 
of  good  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  to 
know  that  a  patiently  suffering  people  will 
look  to  them  with  feelings  of  thankfulness, 
and  in  a  strange  tongue  will  call  them  blessed. 
None  of  the  boxes,  mentioned  in  thy  letter  as 
having  been  sent,  have  yet  arrived. 

Thy  friend,      Albert  L.  Grkkn. 


A  Letter  from  "  The  Brookh/n  Soda!  Unv  ?i" 
to  Samuel  M.  Janney,  and  his  reply. 

To  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Superintendent,  and  Dr.  K  '.- 
ward  Painter  and  the  other  agents  of  the  Indiana 
under  the  care  of  Friends  in  the  Northern  Snper- 
intendency,  State  of  Nebraska. 

Dear  friends:  —  At  a  meeting  of  "The 
Brooklyn  Social  Union,"  (a  Company  of 
Friends  and  friendly  people,  numbering  about 
one  hundred,  who  meet  on  Fourth-day  eve- 
nings to  listen  to  readings  and  discussions 
upon  religious,  moral  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, and  to  indulge  in  social  intercourse. 
held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  ><  h<  rmer- 
horn  Street,  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1  *(}!>,  t lie  follow- 
ing minute  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  Presiding  officer  and  Secretary  of  the  So- 
cial Union  were  directed  to  sign  the  same  and 
forward  it  to  you. 

On  last  Fourth-day  evening  we  listened  to 
the  concluding  reading  of  the  "  Report  of  the 
Joint  Delegation  appointed  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Indian   Concern   of  the  Yenrly 

Meetings  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  respectively,  composed  of  !>•  njamin 
Hallowell,  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
Franklin  Haines,  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
Rig,  and  John  II.  Dudley  and  Jov  ph  PoWell, 

of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  t->  \  >it  the 

Indians  under  the  care  of  Friend*,  in  the 

Northern  Su  peri  n  tendency,  State  of  N  i  break  a, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  months,  L(M.M 

This  full  and  satisfactory  report,  to  all  of 
which  we  have  listened,  has  greatly  in'-  n  ite  1 

and  instructed  us.  We  have  tHus  obtained  a 
clearer  insight  than  we  had  before  into  the 
nature  of  the  work  upon  which  yen  have  <  li- 
teral, the  difficulties  which  you  have  to  en- 
Counter  ami  overcome,  the  ncop?»ity  that  e\- 

ists  for  the  labor  in  Christian  love  and  Mttky 

which  vou  are  exercising,  the  deprivation*  to 
which  vou  so  willingly  Mihtnlt,  and  ti  e  hops* 
of  benefiting  the  long  out  race,!  ami  sutlerinc 
rod  men  which  animate  and  inspire  your  ct- 
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forts.  We  feel  deeply  sensible  that  the  work 
of  redeeming  the  Indians  from  their  wild  and 
savage  condition  with  all  its  attendant  mis- 
eries, and  elevating  them  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion with  all  its  accompanying  blessings,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  them  from  the 
many  wrongs  which  white  men  have  imposed 
upon  them  from  the  day  they  welcomed  white 
men  to  their  shores  down  to  the  day  in  which 
we  live,  is  indeed  a  work  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude. We  are  alive  to  the  responsibility 
which  Friends  have  assumed  in  this  matter, 
and  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  you.  But 
we  feel  that  our  Heavenly  Father,' who  "hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  has  al- 
ready blessed  you  and  the  good  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  our  faith  is  that 
He  will  continue  to  bless  you  and  it. 

We  desire  to  encourage  you,  and  to  let  you 
know  that  we  are  in  close  sympathy  with 
you  in  all  your  endeavors  and  trials.  It  is 
our  humble  prayer  that  God  will  give  you 
constant  patience,  wisdom  and  strength,  and 
will  crown  your  labors  in  this  righteous  cause 
with  complete  success. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Brooklyn  Social  Union, 

Joseph  Willets,  Presiding  officer, 
Josiah  T.  Tubby,  Secretary. 

Brooklyn,  12th  mo.  8th,  1869. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  12th  mo.  23d,  1869. 
Joseph  Willets,  Josiah  T.  Tubby  : 

Esteemed  friends : — Your  kind  letter  of  10  th 
inst.,  together  with  the  memento  addressed  to 
superintendent  and  agents  in  Northern  Super- 
intendency,  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  assured  that  our 
Friends  in  the  East  remember  us  with  affec- 
tionate interest,  and  that  their  sympathies  for 
the  objects  of  our  care, — "  the  long  outraged 
and  suffering  red  man" — have  prompted  them 
to  come  forward  with  words  of  cheer  and 
deeds  of  love. 

I  have  full  faith  that  the  efforts  of  Friends 
in  this  field  of  labor  will  not  be  fruitless,  if 
we  continue  faithful  to  our  trust  and  place 
our  reliance  upon  the  arm  of  Divine  Power. 

There  has  been  great  prejudice  and  much 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Indians  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
some  reaction  in  their  favor  has  taken  place 
in  the  public  mind. 

If  peaceable  relations  with  most  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  can  be  maintained  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  friendly  tribes  on  the  reservations  in- 
duced to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  effect,  the  way  will  be 
opened  for  a  gradual  and  general  amelioration 
of  their  condition. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  now  to 


allot  their  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  set- 
tled on  reservations  as  fast  as  they  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  form 
habits  of  industry  and  to  adopt  the  customs 
of  civilized  life.  With  this  view,  surveys 
have  just  been  completed  on  the  Omaha  Res- 
ervation, and  have  been  commenced  on  the 
Winnebago  and  Santee  Reservations. 

This  measure  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Indians,  and  many  of  them  have  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  houses,  live  stock  and 
farming  implements,  in  order  that  they  may 
live  like  white  people. 

To  supply  all  these  new  wants,  which  are 
incident  to  their  transition  from  savage  to 
civilized  life,  will  require  a  large  amount  of 
funds,  for  which  we  must  depend  on  the  liber- 
ality of  Congress. 

The  contributions  made  by  Friends  for  sup- 
plying comfortable  clothing  and  suitable  food 
for  the  sick  and  infirm  among  the  Indians 
have  been  liberal,  evincing  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare  throughout  our  religious  Society. 
I  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Social  Union, 
and  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  their 
kind  memento. 

Your  cordial  friend, 

(Signed)  Samuel  M.  Janney. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  The  indigent  world  might  be  clothed  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  vain." — Goldsmith. 

"IS  IT  I?" 
Sister,  mother,  wife,  or  maid, 
Hast  thou  e'er  the  value  weighed 
Of  the  decorative  care 
Spent  to  make  thy  person  fair  ? 
Thou,  that  calPst  thyself  a  child 
Of  the  Saviour  meek  and  mild, 
Think'st  thou  how  His  poor  might  be 
Comforted  and  blest  by  thee, 
Would  thy  self-indulgent  heart 
Choose  the  self-denying  part, 
On  the  garniture  of  .Dress 
Lavishing  a  little  less  ? 
"  Oh  !  but  this  is  hard,"  you  say, 
Things  like  these  to  cast  away  ! 
If  the  heart  be  all  my  care, 
Can  it  matter  what  I  wear  ? 
Yes  :  for  if  with  earnest  mind, 
Purpose  true,  and  feelings  kind, 
Something  thou  would'st  spare  and  gain 
From  "the  trimmings  of  the  vain," 
Oath'ring  round  thy  form  and  face 
Less  of  bugle,  bead,  and  lace, 
Ah  !  what  precious  store  might  rise 
E'en  from  this  small  sacrifice  ! 
That  which  scarcely  counts  on  such, 
Given  to  Charity,  were  much : 
It  might  make  the  suffering  glad, 
Send  them  from  thee  warm'd  and  clad  : 
While  there's  nothing  lost  to  thee, 
Save  a  little  vanity  ! 
Form  and  color,  true,  are  nought : 
But  the  time,  the  pains,  the  thought, 
And  the  money  thou  dost  spend, 
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All  for  an  unworthy  end, 
If  the  heart  were  "  all  thy  care," 
Conscience  surely  could  not  bear. 
Which  is  nobler  then  ?  to  take 
Christian  ground  for  conscience'  sake, 
Or  to  tiead  the  beaten  way, 
Decking  this  poor  earthly  clay 
All  in  Fashion's  frippery, — 
Lest  thou  should'st  "peculiar  "  be  ? 
As  my  heart  within  me  burned, 
Thus  to  speak  my  spirit  yearned  : 
Hap'ly,  had  I  silent  been, 
Utter  silence  had  been  sin.  A.  W.  M. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  N07.  8,  1869. 


THANKSGIVING    FOR  SORROWS. 
(From  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer.) 
To  care  for  others,  that  they  may  not  suffer 
What  we  have  suffered,  is  divine  well-doing — 
The  noblest  vote  of  thanks  for  all  our  sorrows  ! 
And  daily  thus  the  good  man  giveth  thanks 
To  God,  and  also  to  humanity, 
Which  hourly  is  in  need  of  aid  and  guidance. 
And  who  has  not  known  misery  ?    Dear  soul  I 
Who  woald  not  thank  Cod  for  his  sorrows  all, 
When  in  their  working  they  become  so  sweet ! 
Good  for  ourselves  and  for  humanity  ! 
'Tis  thus  the  roots  of  the  aloe- tree  are  bitter, 
But  cast  upon  the  glowing  coals,  how  sweet, 
How  lasting  and  diffusive  is  their  fragrance  ! 
Yea,  I  have  seen  a  lame  and  halting  child 
Prop  up  most  tenderly  a  broken  plant  ; 
And  a  poor  mother,  whose  own  child  was  burnt, 
Snatch  from  the  flame  the  children  of  another. 
So  generous  man,  return  thou  constant  thanks 
For  all  thy  griefs  to  God  and  to  mankind, 
And  ending  grief  will  make  unending  joy  ! 
Or,  if  it  end  not,  it  will  be  pure  blessing 
While  in  the  trying  furnace  thou  dost  good. 
And  if  from  wo  released,  and  happy,  spread 
Thy  happiness  all  round  thee.    So  doth  God. 
Suffering  or  happy,  man,  be  always  thankful  ! 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Another  effort  is  in  progress  to  secure  a 
higher  education  of  Indian  women.  Dr.  Bur- 
zorjee,  a  Parsee  physician,  has  lived  in  Eng- 
land for  ten  years  past,  with  his  wife  and  two 

i  daughters,  in  the  hope  that  through  them  he 
might  do  something  to  introduce  a  higher 
culture  among  his  countrywomen.  He  is 
now  ready  (says  the  London  News)  to  return 
to  Bombay,  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  are 
willing  to  give  their  whole  time  and  effort  to 

i  the  superintendence  of  a  school  in  that  city 

i  for  native  girls.  There  are  no  accomplished 
Indian  women  to  keep  schools,  and  as  girls 
are  therefore  all  taught  by  men,  they  leave 
school  at  ten  or  eleven,  when  the  custom  of 

i  the  country  withdraws  them  into  the  seclusion 
of  the  zenana.  Dr.  Burzorjee  therefore  pro- 
poses  that  the  new  school,  to  be  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Burzorjee  and  her  daughters  should  re 
ceive  girls  at  ten  years  old,  and  give  them  tie' 
usual  routine  of  a  finished  western  education 

>  without  interfering  with  their  religious  scru- 
ples or  their  social  prejudices. 

Dr.  Burzorjee  and  his  family  offer  their 


services  gratuitously,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  subscriptions  to  start  the  school,  with 
every  necessary  appliance  of  an  Indian  board- 
ing and  day  school.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
school  fees  shall  be  low,  and  that  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  shall  be  raised  for  free  education, 
donors  of  £250  to  have  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating a  free  boarder,  donors  of  £100  thai  of 
nominating  a  free  day  scholar.  It  u  aba 
proposed  to  found  scholarships  and  prize 
funds,  and  especially  a  Teachership  Fund,  to 
encourage  native  ladies  to  become  teach 
girls'  schools.  The  scheme  necessarily  needs 
this  support  at  first,  owing  to  the  apathy 
which  exists  in  India  as  to  female  education. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Pod. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  —  "  SELF-PBIUTB  WBOM 
TURE." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  MaflM  asettc 
Institute  of  Technology,  Thomas  Gatii-  I  I  Ex- 
hibited illustrations  of  what  he  calls  "  photo- 
graphic self-prints  from  nature.*'  Wl 
a  visit  to  the  country,  having  with  him  bis 
pressure  frames  and  sensitive  paper, it occurr  1 
to  him  that  the  colored  autumn  leaves  might 
produce  varied  effects,  just  as  the  colored 
glasses  did,  on  the  sensitive  paper  exposed  be- 
neath them.  He  exhibited  various  groups  of 
colored  leaves  taken  in  this  way;  the  red 
leaves  generally  cut  off  a  very  large  am  mint 
of  the  actinic  rays,  while  the  other  colors 
passed  a  considerable  amount  ;  the  thtckneiu 
of  the  leaves,  their  dryness  from  age  and  the 
hardness  of  the  veins  and  ribs,  are  elements 
which  determine  the  amount  of  chemical  ef- 
fect upon  the  paper.  From  wreaths  of  leaves 
he  went  to  ferns,  arranged  in  various  arti«ti.- 
forms,  and  as  mottoes.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  first  motto  thus  printed  MM 
"  God  is  love,"  and  he  was  thus  able  to  make 
nature  herself  proclaim,  in  letters  of  li-ht.  by 
the  voice  of  the  humble  ferns,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers,  the  essential  principle  of 
Christianity. 

The  work  is  done  as  follows:  Ha?i>g  pro- 
cured your  design,  place  it  under  the  gttM  of 
your  pressure  frame  ;  if  a  motto,  it  must  be 
written  backwards.  Place  your  tern-.  with 
mucilage,  upon  the  glass  within  the  lines  of 
your  design;  put  your  sensitive  pajvr  on  the 
glass,  press  the  backboard  down,  nud  oNpo*o 
to  the  sunlight  until  you  get  a  dark  impres- 
sion. Have  this  print  washed,  toned.  fixed 
and  mounted  by  some  photograph!!  fri.nd.  if 

you  have  not  a  workroom  for  the  purpQM  at 
home.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  with  the 
seasons,  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  state  of 
the  sunlight.  In  live  or  ten  minutes,  in  a 
bright  summer  day,  lie  has  obtained  a  p*>d 
impression.  This  dark  background  iuint, 
No.  1,  is  used  us  a  negative  to  produce  Ko.2, 
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or  a  print  with  a  white  background,  and  in 
which  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  No.  1  are 
reversed  ;  from  No.  2,  used  as  a  negative,  No. 
1  can  be  reproduced,  although  the  lines  are 
not  quite  so  sharp  nor- the  effect  so  good  as  in 
the  print  taken  directly  from  the  ferns.  By 
the  aid  of  a  camera  any  of  these  interesting 
pictures  may  be  reproduced  of  any  required 
size.    Many  of  these  were  exhibited. 

From  leaves  and  ferns,  he  successfully  ex- 
perimented with  delicate  algse  from  the  shore, 
the  bright  feathers  of  birds,  and  brilliant 
wings  of  insects  ;  making  thus  the  sun  por- 
tray, with  its  powerful  pencil,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  of  the  land,  and  sea, 
and  air.  These  designs  were  of  singular  deli- 
cacy and  beauty.  What  he  had  thus  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life, 
he  believed  was  sufficient  to  show  that  very 
important  results  might  be  expected  from  the 
further  development  of  this  process,  especially 
in  the  illustration  of  the  works  of  nature,  by 
the  most  ethereal  and  at  the  same  time  most 
powerful  agency  of  sunlight. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post 

"Mute  Mourners"  are  still  engaged  at 
funerals  in  England,  and  do  a  very  lucrative 
business.  American  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  were  hired  to  attend  Mr. 
Peabody's  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
thus  describes  their  ludicrous  appearance  on 
that  occasion  : 

Old  things  die  hard  in  England,  yet  they 
die.  The  other  day,  when  the  Queen  entered 
London  to  open  the  viaduct,  the  crowd  so 
chaffed  the  liveried  footmen  that  the  latter 
presently  gave  signs  that  under  their  plush 
and  powder  they  actually  had  some  of  the 
sensibilities  of  men.  On  Lord  Mayor's  day 
the  most  antique  features  of  the  show  were 
all  left  out.  But  here  at  Mr.  Peabod\'s 
funeral — though  it  was  by  far  the  simplest  I 
ever  saw  in  the  Abbey — there  was  preserved 
the  mutes,  and  the  wretched  individual  who 
is  employed  by  the  undertaker  to  bear  on  his 
head  the  black  board  with  huge  black  plumes, 
exactly  as  Italian  sellers  of  plaster  casts  con- 
vey their  goods.  When  this  person  came 
with  his  load  of  funeral  feathers  nearly  every- 
body smiled  ;  some  of  the  young  were  even 
surprised  into  a  laugh  ;  and  when  the  insignia 
of  magnificent  mourning  excite  the  risibles, 
one  would  say  it  is  about  time  for  them  to 
disappear. — Boston  Transcript. 

ITEMS. 

A  Brilliant  Aurora  Borealis  was  witnessed  in 
this  city,  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  3d  inst., 
but  was  not  observed  by  many  persons.  In  Balti- 
more, however,  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  phenomenon.    A  correspondent  of  the 


"Sun"  writes  that  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  whole 
northeastern  sky  was  flooded  with  a  lurid  mass  of 
quivering,  sifting  cloud.  In  this  red  back  ground, 
tongues  of  yellow  light  darted  up  towards  the  Zenith, 
while  over  all  these  flowed  waves  of  mellow  light, 
rippling  gently  or  breaking  in  masses  like  the 
surges  of  a  heavy  sea.  At  one  time  the  red  clouds 
were  clearly  defined  in  the  northeastern  sky  by  a 
distinctly  marked  boundary  line  of  flaming  color, 
reaching  to  the  zenith,  and  farther  to  the  east,  in 
the  blue  sky,  faint  flashes  of  yellow  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  aurora  extended  from  the  north- 
east to  the  northwest  points  of  the  horizon,  and 
sent  tongues  of  flame  upward  until  they  met  in  the 
zenith,  forming  a  crown,  and  still  higher,  fantastic 
wreaths  of  light  could  be  seen.  The  stars  were 
visible  through  the  densest  clouds  of  the  aurora. 
The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  between  3  and  5  A.  M.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  auroras  are  frequently  seen  after  a 
severe  easterly  rain  storm,  where  the  weather  clears: 
up  with  strong  winds  and  cold. 

The  planet  Jupiter  has  been  for  three  months  <j 
presenting  a  spectacle  of  singular  beauty.  The 
equatorial  belt,  which  has  for  years  been  the  bright- 
est, is  now  not  nearly  so  bright  as  the  light  belts  to 
the  north  and  south,  which  are  of  a  pearly  white. 
The  central  belt  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  instead 
of  the  white  which  it  has  shown  for  years.  The 
dark  bands  between  them  are  coppery  red,  while 
the  poles  and  the  belts  near  them  are  ashen  blue. 
It  is  suspected  that  Jupiter  has  not  so  far  cooled  i] 
down  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  partially  self-lumin-  ] 
ous. 

A  singular  method  of  making  butter  has  lately.1! 
come,  into  quite  extensive  use  in  France,  based  upon  a 
the  observed  fact  that  cream  is  changed  into  butter  M 
by  being  simply  buried  in  the  earth.    The  theory  | 
of  this  result  is  not  very  intelligible,  though  the  i 
fact  is  stated  to  be  beyond  question;  and  in  Nor-  J 
mandy  and  other  parts  of  France,  butter  is  actuallyvfl 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  this  way.    The  process  i 
consists  in  placing  the  cream  in  a  linen  bag  of  nio-T 
derate  thickness,  which  is  carefully  closed;  then  fl 
burying  the  bag  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the-| 
earth,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  from  twenty- four r| 
to  twenty-five  hours.    After  the  expiration  of  this  I 
period,  the  cream  is  found  to  have  become  hard,  J 
and  it  is  then  broken  up,  by  means  of  a  wooden.] 
beater,  into  small  pieces,  and  enough  water  poured  Ij 
upon  it  to  wash  out  the  buttermilk.    To  prevent;! 
any  mixture  of  earth,  it  is  advisable  to  enclose  the  I 
bag  in  a  second  one  of  larger  size  and  coarser  i 
quality.    This  method  of  making  butter  saves  a  I 
great  deal  of  labor,  and  separates  the  butter  more  i 
perfectly  than  the  ordinary  process;  and  we  are  as-  I 
sured  that  butter  thus  prepared  is  of  most  excellent  i 
quality. — The  Methodist. 

The  Bay  of  Samana,  in  St.  Domingo,  with  a  coast  J 
line  of  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  such 
numerous  coves  adjacent  to  coal  and  timber  sup- 1 
plies  as  make  it  advantageous  to  shipping,  enjoys  I 
a  capacity  for  harboring  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  j 
These  merits,  it  is  said,  have  induced  our  Govern-  I 
ment  to  formally  plant  our  flag  on  the  soil  of  St.  jf 
Domingo,  and  paid  $150,000  in  gold  as  the  first  in-l 
stallment  of  a  fifty  years'  lease  of  Samana  Bay  for 
that  sum  annually.    Cogent  objections  have  been* 
made  to  the  lease  of  a  doubtful  title  for  so  large  a  ll 
sum ;  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  official  and  un-  I 
questionable  statement  of  our  Dominican  transac- } 
tions  which  is  due  to  Congress,  and  which  soon  j 
will  be  given. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  paqre  725  ) 

We  have  alluded  to  John  Wool  man  in 
these  sketches  as  one  of  the  early  apostles  of 
Freedom  in  this  country;  and  although  many 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
main  facts  of  his  life,  we  think  he  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  If  we  fail  to  say 
anything  new  of  this  good  man,  we  shall  at 
least  have  contributed  our  mite  towards  keep- 
ing his  memory  green  among  us. 

The  names  of  Sandiford,  Lay  and  Wool- 
man  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  from  the 
earth.  They  form  a  Trinity  in  Unity;  three 
individuals,  in  purpose,  one.  Each,  in  his 
own  characteristic  way,  went  forth,  like  David 
of  old,  armed  with  the  weapon  of  Truth,  and 
trusting  in  God  to  attack  theGoliah  of  Slave- 
ry. Bravely  did  they  confront  the  Gianl 
Evil,  and  effective  were  the  blows  they  ad- 
ministered. When  Sandiford,  bruised  and 
wounded  in  the  conflict,  laid  down  his  armor 
with  his  life,  Lay  took  the  Held  ;  and  Wool 
man  was  but  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood 
when  Lay  was  called  to  his  everlasting  rest. 
Ere  Woolman  died,  a  little  army  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Friends,  rallied  around 
the  standard,  which  these  worthies  had  held 
aloft  for  so  many  years;  and  thus  I  he  contest 
went  on.  As  one  by  one  t  he  veterans  lei  I  in 
Ihe  ranks,  volunteers  were  ready  to  fill  their 
places  ;  and  wc  have  lived  to  see  the  battle 


won — the  enemy  conquered.  Who  among 
us,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  mow  ment, 
can  fail  to  recognize  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence through  it  all  ;  or  who  will  forget  the 
first  three  anti-slavery  authors  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  whose  faithfulness  and  zeal  ig 
to  be  largely  attributed  the  success  which  is 
ours.  Woolman  foresaw  the  result,  and  pre- 
dicted it  nearly  a  century  before  its  accom- 
plishment. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  First  month.  1770, 
about  five  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  he  had  a 
vision,  which  is  thus  recorded  :  "  I  have  leeOj 
in  the  Light  of  the  Lord,  that  the  day  i*  ap- 
proaching when  the  man  that  il  most  wise  in 
human  policy  shall  be  the  greatest  fool,  and 
the  arm  that  is  mighty  t<>  support  injustice 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces,  The  enemi.s  of 
righteousness  shall  make  a  terrible  rattle, 
and  shall  mightily  torment  one  another;  for 
He  that  is  Omnipotent,  is  rising  up  to  judg- 
ment, and  will  plead  the  cau-e  of  the  op- 
pressed ;  and  He  commanded  me  t->  open 
this  vision."  Have  we  not  teen  the  fulfilment 
of  the  above?  Human  policy,  as  wo  ail 
know,  proved  unavailing,     The  oombhtad 

wisdom  of  our  statesmen  failed  to  suggest 
Bny  practical  solution  of  the  Slavery  <|ii«*- 
tion.  Compromise  but  delayed  the  in*  viable 
doom  of  oppression,  and  finally  the  arm  that 
was  mighty  to  support  injustice  wa«  broken 
in  pieces. 

The  gentle  "  Klin,"  in  his  enthusiastic  nd- 
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miration  of  this  good  man,  tells  us  to  "  get 
the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,  and 
love  the  early  Quakers."  While  we  are  not 
inclined  to  place  a  literal  construction  on 
this  advice,  we  would  recommend  those  who 
love  purity  of  style  in  composition,  and  who 
can  appreciate  the  union  of  a  childlike  sim- 
plicity with  mature  mental  vigor,  to  read 
Woolman's  Journal.  There,  particularly,  is 
the  character  of  the  man  clearly  seen,  af- 
fording a  striking  illustration  of  how  that 
which  is  truly  manly  may  be  coupled  with 
almost  womanly  tenderness  of  feeling.  This 
happy  marriage  of  masculine  and  feminine 
attributes  is,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  glories  of 
a  perfect  manhood. 

John  Woolman  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  8th  mo.,  A.  D., 
1720.  His  parents  being  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  he 
was  early  educated  in  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines held  by  that  people,  and  as  a  child, 
manifested  a  devotion  to  the  right,  and  an  al- 
most morbid  conscientiousness,  which  contin- 
ued with  him  through  life.  Who  has  not 
read  his  story  of  the  robin  which  he  killed 
while  attending  her  young,  and  the  horror 
which  seized  his  mind,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
deed,  so  that,  after  much  painful  considera- 
tion, he  finally  climbed  the  tree  and  killed  the 
young  birds,  "  supposing  this  better  than  to 
leave  them  to  pine  away  and  die  miserably." 
He  remained  upon  his  father's  farm  until 
about  21  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to 
Mount  Holly,  and  hired  with  "  a  man  in 
much  business  at  shop-keeping  and  baking, 
to  tend  shop  and  keep  books."  In  1741  he 
appeared  in  the  ministry,  and  the  same  year, 
being  requested,  by  his  employer,  to  make  out 
a  bill  of  sale  for  a  negro,  the  fact  that  Slave- 
ry was  incompatible  with  Christianity  seems 
first  to  have  dawned  upon  his  mind.  He, 
however,  wrote  a  bill  of  sale,  and  afterwards 
felt  great  sorrow  for  the  act,  and  so  expressed 
himself  to  both  seller  and  purchaser  of  the 
slave,  the  latter  being  a  Friend.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  document  of  the  kind  which 
he  ever  penned. 

In  the  fall  of  1743,  he  made  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  East  Jersey,  being  the 
first  of  a  series  of  almost  annual  gospel  mis- 
sions to  various  parts  of  this  country  and 
England  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
On  his  return  from  this  service,  he  learned 
the  tailoring  business,  as  he  perceived  "  Mer- 
chandizing to  be  attended  with  much  cum- 
ber in  the  way  of  trading  in  these  parts." 
He  also  saw  "  that  a  humble  man,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  live  on  a  little, 
and  that  where  the  heart  was  set  on  great- 
ness, success  in  business  did  not  satisfy  the 
craving ;  but  that  commonly  with  an  in- 


crease of  wealth,  the  desire  of  wealth  ii  | 
creased."    He  several  times  opened  a  schot 
at  Mount  Holly,  for  the  free  education  of  po(  I 
children,  and,  when  at  home,  gave  his  se: 
vices  as  teacher,  as  he  could  afford  the  tiiu  | 
from  other  duties. 

In  1741,  he  visited  in  Gospel  love  Frienc  j 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  his  convn 
tions  concerning  the  iniquity  of  slavery  wei! 
deepened.    He  thus  alludes  to  his  experience 
whilst  on  this  mission:  "Two  things  werijl 
remarkable  to  me  in  this  journey.    First,  i  ill 
regard  to  my  entertainment.    When  I  ate 
drank  and  lodged,  free  cost,  with  people  wh  I 
lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labor  of  their  slaves 
I  felt  uneasy  ;  and  as  my  mind  was  inwar< 
to  the  Lord,  I  found,  from  place  to  place  I 
this  uneasiness  return  upon  me  at  times! 
through  the  whole  visit.    Where  the  masteril 
bore  a  good  share  of  the  burden,  and  live(| 
frugally,  so  that  their  servants  were  well  pro 
vided  for,  and  their  labor  moderated,  1  fel  l 
more  easy  ;  but,  where  they  lived  in  a  costlyflj 
way,  and  laid  heavy  burdens  on  their  slaves  J 
my  exercise  was  often  great,  and  I  frequently] 
had  conversation  with  them  in  private  com! 
erning  it.    Secondly,  the  trade  of  importing! 
slaves  from  their  native  country  being  mucll 
encouraged  amongst  them,  and  the  white  petVi 
pie  and  their  children  so  generally  living! 
without  much  labour,  was  frequently  the  sub  J 
ject  of  my  serious  thoughts;  and  I  saw  inn 
these  Southern  provinces  so  many  vices  and! 
corruptions  increased  by  this  trade  and  thisJ 
way  of  life,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  a  darkJ 
gloominess  hanging  over  the  land ;  and  thoughJ 
now  many  willingly  run  into  it,  yet  in  thefu-y 
ture,  the  consequences  will  be  griecous  to  pos-  % 
terity.    I  express  it  as  it  hath  appeared  unto 
me ;  not  at  once,  nor  twice,  but  as  a  matters 
fixed  on  my  mind." 

Soon  after   John  Woolman  commenced 
business  as  a  tailor,  he  felt  that  it  was  prob-i 
able  he  should  never  marry  ;  but  he  subse- 
quently says  in  his  Journal:  "About  this^ 
time,  believing  it  good  for  me  to  settle,  andi 
thinking  seriously  about  a  companion,  myy 
heart  was  turned  to  the  Lord,  with  desires 
that  he  would  give  me  wisdom  to  proceed' 
therein,  agreeable  to  his  will ;  and  he  was> 
pleased  to  give  me  a  well-inclined  damsel, 
Sarah  Ellis,  to  whom  I  was  married  the  18th  i 
day  of  the  8th  month,  1749."    During  this  a 
year  he  commenced  his  book  entitled  "  Some 
considerations  on  the  keeping  of  Negroes, 
Recommended  to  the  Professors  of  Christi- 
anity of  every  Denomination."    The  MSS. 
of  this  work  was  shown  to  his  father,  who 
suggested  some  verbal  alterations,  after  which  | 
it  was  handed  to  the  overseers  of  the  Press 
among  Friends,  who  had  an  edition  printed 
in  1754,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and 
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which  was  distributed  gratuitously.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  anti-slavery  treatise  was 
issued  by  authority  of  Friends,  while  Sandi- 
ford  and  Lay  paid  for  and  circulated  their 
books  against  the  wishes  of  the  Society. 
This  recognition  of  Wool  man's  book  by  the 
meeting,  shows  that  the  good  seed  sown  by 
his  predecessors  had  taken  root  and  brought 
forth  fruit. 

In  the  preface,  he  says  :  "  What  I  write 
•  on  this  subject  is  with  reluctance,  and  the 
hints  given  are  in  as  general  terms  as  rav 
concern  would  allow.  I  know  it  is  a  point 
about  which,  in  all  its  branches,  men  that 
appear  to  aim  well,  are  not  generally  agreed, 
and  for  that  reason  I  chose  to  avoid  being 
very  particular.  If  I  may  happily  have  let 
drop  anything  that  may  excite  such  as  are 
concerned  in  the  practice  to  thinking  on 
the  subject  treated  of,  the  candid  amongst 
them  may  easily  do  the  subject  such  further 
justice  as  on  an  impartial  enquiry  it  may 
appear  to  deserve ;  and  such  an  enquiry  "  I 
would  earnestly  recommend."  This  book 
contains  clear  and  sound  arguments  against 
slavery — so  written  as  not  to  offend  or  strike 
too  hard  at  any  one  ;  but  calculated  to  con- 
vince of  the  wickedness  of  the  traffic  in  hu- 
man flesh,  all  those  who  were  disposed  to 
give  it  an  unprejudiced  reading.  The  work 
.was  well  received,  extensively  read,  and  was 
influential  for  good.  In  addition  to  thus  ex- 
pressing himself  on  this  momentous  question, 
Woolman  felt  called  upon  to  visit  slave-hold- 
ers among  Friends,  and  by  direct  appeals, 
sought  to  induce  them  to  liberate  their  ne- 
groes. Being  a  ready  penman,  he  was  fre- 
jquently  solicited  to  write  the  wills  of  persons 
(advanced  in  life,  or  who  felt  themselves  rap- 
idly hastening  to  the  tomb  ;  but  he  invariably 
refused  so  to  do  where  slaves  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  in  several  instances,  which  he 
relates,  induced  persons  thus  applying  to 
ihim  to  manumit  their  negroes.  Thus  quiet- 
ly, but  effectively,  he  labored,  and  was  clothed 
with  so  gentle  a  spirit,  that  no  offence  could 
ibe  taken  at  what  he  said  or  did. 

When  his  mind  became  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  he  found  it  his  place  to 
speak  of  its  enormities  in  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
when  but  few  Friends  were  prepared  to  receive 
his  testimony,  and  he  was  sometimes  publicly 
opposed.    When  this  was  the  case,  he  would 
I  often  sit  down  and  weep,  without  attempting 
;*  any  justification.    In  the  course  of  R  fev 
S  years,  this  concern  found  a  lodgment  in  the 
]  minds  of  his  friends  generally,  and  the  So 
i  ciety  was  enabled  to  wash   its  skirls  from 

the  guilt  of  slavery. 
I    Once,  when  officiating  as  Clerk  of  "  Bur- 
;  lington  Quarter,"  the  meeting  directed  a  inm- 
ate to  be  prepared,  which  he  was  not  easy  to 


make.  He  signified  his  wish  to  be  excused 
from  it,  and  said  he  would  leave  the  table, 
that  some  other  Friend  might  do  it.  .Some 
one  hastily  remarked  :  "The  clerk  need  not 
fly  from  the  table;"  whereupon  John  Wool- 
man  quietly  rejoined  :  "  The  clerk  has  no 
wings."  In  this  meek  way  he  bore  his  testi- 
mony against  whatever  seemed  to  him  op- 
posed to  the  truth. 

It  is  stated  concerning  Woolman,  that 
whatever  he  said  was  strictly  and  literally 
true,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  gentiv  to 
rebuke  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  others. 

In  walking  through  his  orchard  with  a 
friend,  his  companion  pointed  to  a  tree,  re- 
marking :  "That  tree  is  full  of  caterpillar.-." 
Woolman  examined  it,  and  said  reproving] v  : 
"  Not  quite  full."  After  this  the  friend" en- 
deavored to  discover  some  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression in  this  man  of  truth,  but*  during 
an  intimacy  of  some  years  he  was  unable  to 
do  so. 

His  truthfulness  was  once  put  to  a  severe- 
test  by  two  young  men,  whom  we  wiil  de.-ie;- 
nate  as  A.  and  B.  The  former  called  upon 
Woolman  socially,  and  whilst  he  was  being 
entertained  in  the  parlor,  ¥>.  hastily  knocked 
at  the  front  door.  Excusing  himsclr  for  a 
few  moments,  John  Woolman  left  A.  to  ad- 
mit B.  As  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
young  men,  A.  quietly  slipped  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  as  Woolman  left  the  parlor.  The 
front  door  being  opened  by  Woolman,  li. 
quickly,  and  with  apparent  alarm,  inquired 
of  him,  "Is  my  friend  A.  in  thy  parlor T" 
Perhaps  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  one  hun- 
dred would  have  given  a  prompt  affirmative 
answer,  under  the  circumstances,  but  not  M 
the  truthful  Quaker,  who  replied,:  "1  U\t 
him  there;  come  in  and  see." 

As  is  manifest  to  the  reader  of  these  anee- 
dotes,  John  Woolman  was  a  man  of  f.  w 
words.  His  sermons  were  short,  ami  n, 
point,  being  uttered  in  a  peculiarly  OtelodiottS 
voice.  lie  was  skilful  in  reconciling  de- 
ferences, and  in  his  neighborhood  Was  reooa 
nizeq  as  the  "  Peace-maker.''  He  wa>  not 
easy  to  go  into  meetings,  t  iilcr  bemeo  at  al- 
ter the  time,  but  strictly  observed  the  hour 
for  assembling,  and  would  frequently  wail 

outside  the  meeting  house  alone,  on  tin  h<u>e 

block,  until  the  tune  arrived  for  Friends  m 
collect.  As  an  illustration  of  Ins  r<ononiieal 
habits,  it  may  be  remarked  (hat  hi*  Idlers 
were  commonly  written  on  snap*  o|  p.iprr. 

He  was  once  taken  to  task  while!  aiotil  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, foi  preparing! 

certificate  of  removal  on  a  smaliei  pieee  ^<^ 
paper  than  was  ^cnorally  used  lor  Midi  pur- 
poses. He  said  in  just iliea t ion  of  his  00fc« 
dud  :  "  1  have  m  v<  i  found  an\  b«>Uei  rule 
than  cuowjh." 
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In  person,  Wool  man  was  tall  and  slender, 
and  always  wore  light-colored  clothes  and  a 
white  hat.  He  thus  alludes  to  his  dress  in 
the  Journal:  "I  thought  of  getting  a  hat 
the  natural  color  of  the  fur;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  being  looked  upon  as  one  affecting 
singularity  felt  uneasy  to  me ;  and  here  I 
had  occasion  to  consider  that  things,  though 
small  in  themselves,  being  clearly  enjoined  by 
Divine  Authority,  become  great  things  to  us  ; 
and  I  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  support 
me  in  the  trials  that  might  attend  singularity, 
while  that  singularity  was  only  for  his  sake, 
and  I  was  made  willing  to  submit  to  what  I 
apprehended  was  required  of  me.  I  had  sev- 
eral dyed  garments  fit  for  use,  which  I  be- 
lieved it  best  to  wear  till  I  had  occasion  of 
new  ones."  His  style  of  dress  produced  some 
"  shyness"  on  the  part  of  a  few  Friends,  who 
knew  not  the  motives  which  thus  influenced 
him ;  and  because  of  this,  his  way,  for  a  time, 
was  shut  up  in  the  exercise  "  of  the  Ministry." 
Nevertheless,  he  "  felt  an  individual  consola- 
tion which  was  very  precious  under  those  dif- 
ficulties:" 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  busy,  money-mak- 
ing times,  to  read  the  following  from  his  Jour- 
nal :  "  Until  the  year  1756,  I  continued  to 
retail  goods,  besides  following  my  trade  as  a 
tailor ;  about  which  time  I  grew  uneasy,  on 
account  of  my  business  growing  too  cumber- 
sjme.  I  had  began  with  selling  trimmings 
for  garments,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
sell  cloths  and  linens  :  and  at  length,  having 
got  a  considerable  shop  of  goods,  my  trade 
increased  every  year,  and  the  road  to  large 
business  appeared  open.  Through  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Almighty,  I  had,  in  a  good  degree, 
learned  to  be  content  with  a  plain  way  of  liv- 
ing ;  I  had  but  a  small  family,  and,  on  seri- 
ous consideration,  I  believed  Truth  did  not 
require  me  to  engage  in  much  cumbering  af- 
fairs. It  had  been  my  general  practice  to 
buy  and  sell  things  really  useful.  Things 
that  served  chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind  in 
people,  I  was  not  easy  to  trade  in — seldom 
did  it — and  whenever  I  did,  I  found  it 
weakened  me  as  a  Christian.  The  increase  of 
business  became  my  burthen,  for,  though  my 
natural  inclination  was  towards  merchandize, 
yet  I  believed  Truth  required  me  to  live  more 
free  from  outward  cumbers,  and  there  was 
now  a  strife  in  my  mind  between  the  two ; 
and  in  this  exercise,  my  prayers  were  put  up 
to  the  Lord,  who  graciously  heard  me,  and 
who  gave  me  a  heart  resigned  to  His  Holy 
Will.  Then  I  lessened  my  outward  business, 
and  as  I  had  opportunity,  told  my  customers 
of  my  intentions,  that  they  might  consider 
what  shop  to  turn  to ;  and  in  a  while  wholly 
laid  down  merchandizing,  following  my  trade 
as  a  tailor,  myself  only,  having  no  apprentice. 


I  also  had  a  nursery  of  apple  trees,  in  whichj|, 
I  employed  some  of  my  time  in  hoeing,  graft-  ! 
ing,  trimming  and  inoculating."  Thus,  in  J 
all  things,  whether  secular  or  religious,  John  i 
Woolman  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  I 
principle  of  Truth  in  his  mind. 

In  1756,  he  commenced  his  Journal,  which  f 
was  published  in  1774,  two  years  after  hisjj 
death. 

In  1772,  whilst  at  Burlington  Monthly  t 
Meeting,  he  made  known  to  Friends  his  de- 1 
sire  to  visit  the  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  in  it 
the  love  of  the  gospel.    This  met  with  thel; 
approval  of  those  assembled;  and  was  united  !|s 
with,  also,  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  so  that  1 
a  certificate  of  Unity,  addressed  to  trans-  I 
atlantic  Friends,  was  prepared,  and  he  left  at  | 
liberty  to  attend  to  his  feelings  in  the  matter.  J! 
Accordingly,  he  left  his  home  at  Mt.  Holly,  jt 
and  journeyed  to  Philada.  to  look  at  the  ship 
in  which  he  proposed  to  embark  for  Europe. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  vessel,  a  religious 
opportunity  was  had  with  the  captain  and 
crew,  and  several  Friends,  who  accompa- 
nied him  on  board.    He  then  engaged  pas- 
sage in  the  steerage,  upon  condition  that  iff 
when  he  reached  home,  he  should  see  hisiil 
"  way  clear,"  he  should  return  to  the  city  in  1 1 
time  to  go  in  her.    He  spent  that  night  inr 
Philadelphia,  his  mind  being  under  a  deep  1 
exercise  before  the  Lord,"  and  the  next  day;; 
he  departed  for  home.    On  the  morning  after 
his  return  home,  his  wife  missed  Johnny,  as  5 
she  lovingly  called  him,  from  her  side,  and 
supposing  he  was  making  ready  to  depart, 
she  went  down  stairs,  but  not  finding  him  in  \ 
the  house,  she  walked  into  the  road  in  search  t 
of  him,  and  there  learned  from  one  of  the 
neighbors,  that  about  daybreak  her  husband  | 
had  departed  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  to  : 
walk  to  Philadelphia.    She  never  saw  him  i 
again  on  earth,  for  he  sailed  in  the  vessel, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  de- 
parted this  life.    This  unceremonious  depart- 1 
ure  from  home  affords  another  illustration  of  i 
his  sensitive  nature.    He  could  not  bear  the  I 
pang  of  a  mutual  parting  from  those  whom 
he  loved. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  at  once  repaired  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  then  being  held  at  Lon- 
don, and  commenced  the  work  he  felt  called 
upon  to  perform,  visiting  the  families  and 
meetings  of  Friends.  In  his  Journal  he  gives 
us  an  evidence  of  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness in  the  following:  "As  my  journey  hath 
been  without  a  horse,  I  have  had  several  of- 
fers of  being  assisted  on  my  way  by  the 
stage-coaches,  but  have  not  been  in  them  ; 
nor  have  I  had  freedom  to  send  letters  by 
these  posts,  in  the  present  way  of  riding,  the 
stages  being  so  fixed,  and  one  boy  depend- 
ant on  another,  as  to  time,  that  they  coin- 
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monly  go  upwards  of  100  miles  in  24  hours, 
J  and  in  the  cold  winter  nights  the  poor  boys 
j  suffer  much.    I  heard  iu  America  of  the 

way  of  these  posts,  and  cautioned  Friends  in 
I  the  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
I  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 

at  London,  not  to  send  letters  to  me  on  any 

common  occasion  by  post.  And  though,  on 
!  this  account,  I  may  be  likely  to  hear  seldomer 

Irom  my  family  left  behind,  yet,  for  Right- 
I  eousness'  sake,  I  am,  through  Divine  favour, 
)  made  content." 

About  three  months  from  the  time  of  his 
i  landing  in  England,  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
j  small-pox,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Thomas 
|  Priestman,  in  the  city  of  York,  and,  after  an 
|  illness  of  nine  days,  he  departed  this  life  on 
|  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1772,  in  the  53d 
J  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  ground 
j  connected  with  Friends'  meeting-house,  in 
I  that  city. 

j     Esther  Tuke,  herself  a  minister  among 
f  Friends,  remained  with  him  during  his  ill- 
|i  ness,  having  been  requested  by  John  Wool- 
j  man  not  to  sleep  out  of  the  house  until  she 
I  saw  an  "  alteration"  in  him.    He  declined 
I  the  services  of  a  physician,  "  having  no  will 
.  either  to  live  or  die,"  but  "  found  a  freedom 
i  to  confer  with  an  apothecary,"  who  came  un- 
I  asked  to  minister  unto  him.    Woolman  ex- 
1  pressed  a  willingness  to  partake  of  such  rerne- 
jidies  or  palliatives  as  were  suggested,  provided 
[they  "  did  not  come  through  defiled  channels 
or  oppressive  hands."    Esther  Tuke,  in  a  let- 
fter  to  a  friend,  thus  expresses  herself  concern- 
I  ing  John  Woolman  :  "  I  am  far  from  mourn- 
ling  that  he  is  gone,  believing  his  day's  work 
is  finished,  and  his  measure  of  sufferings  filled 
nip ;  and  I  scarce  have  expected  his  recovery 
during  his  sickness,  though  there  were  many 
favorable  symptoms  ;  for  on  looking  at  the 
path,  the  unspeakable  difficulties  that  would 
[attend  his  travelling,  &c,  it  seemed  often 
[clear  to  me  that  he  would  be  delivered  from 
it  by  death,  or  have  more  liberty  in  his  mind 
respecting  the  use  of  some  things.    I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  might  be  a  Provi- 
dential hand  in  his  taking  and  dying  with 
i  the  small-pox,  for,  if  he  had  gone  off  in  aim osl 
»any  other  disorder,  one  might  have  feared  his 
.  manner  of  living,  and  the  hardships  be  WU 
[  exposed  to,  had  occasioned  it,  but  in  this  his 
i  .manner  of  living  might  seem  a  fit  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  Apothecary,  so  skilful  in  it, 
said,  before  he  saw  him,  that  no  person,  liv- 
ing as  he  had  understood  he  had,  could  he 
(much  afflicted  by  small-pox  ;  but  he  (bund 
his  mistake,  and  "diligently  attended  him,  ex- 
pressing an  anxious  solicitude  for  his  recov- 
ery ;  and  at  divers  times,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  expressed  his  astonishment  to  see,  as  ho 
mid,  such  a  perfect  and  upriglU  man  upon 


earth.  John  "Woolman  frequently  conversed 
with  him  with  great  openne.-s.  He  attended 
his  funeral,  and  said  afterwards  he  could 
scarce  forbear  giving  his  testimony  concern- 
ing him  to  the  audience  ;  but  forbore,  know- 
I  ing  it  would  bean  intrusion  upon  us.  Indeed 
a  Methodist  preacher  did,  in  a  few  words  at 
the  grave  side,  with  which  divers  of  us  were 
well  satisfied,  though  not  prudent  to  tell  him 
so."  AVoolman  had  serious  doubts  of  his  re- 
covery when  first  taken  ill,  and  was  unwill- 
ing that  his  friends  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  his  funeral.  He  therefore  dictated  to  Wm. 
Tuke  the  following  directions,  which  he 
signed  on  the  29th  of  9th  month.  ?  An  ash 
coffin  made  plain,  without  any  manner  of 
superfluities  ;  the  corpse  to  be  wrapped  in 
cheap  flannel,  the  expense  of  which  I  leave 
my  wearing  clothes  to  defray,  as  also  the  dig- 
ging of  the  grave;  and  I  desire  that  Win. 
Tuke  may  take  my  clothes  after  my  decease, 
and  apply  them  accordingly." 

As  the  undertaker  preferred  money  to 
clothing,  the  latter  was  sent  to  America,  but 
the  grave-digger  took  his  shoes  in  payment 
for  his  work. 

The  "  Leeds  Mercury,"  in  its  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 13th,  1722,  pays  the  following  just 
tribute  to  Woolman.  "  Died  on  WedlM  adaj 
last,  at  York,  of  the  small-pox,  John  AN  ooft- 
man,  of  New  Jersey,  in  North  America,  an 
eminent  preacher  amongst  the  people  called 
Quakers.  His  life  exhibited  a  very  Singular 
and  striking  example  of  self- denial,  adorn*  1 
with  an  amiable  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
affectionate  good-will  to  mankind  universally. 
His  feelings  for  the  bondage  and  Offffajaitl 
of  the  poor  enslaved  negroes  were  so  ex- 
quisite, that  he  couscientou>ly  reruaad  I m  ry 
accommodation,  both  in  diet  and  apparel, 
which  was  produced  by  their  labour.  He 
was  upon  a  religious  visit  to  hi-  Friends  in 
this  nation,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  family  in 
America." 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  Slav.  i  v.  which 
was  first  printed  in  1754,  an. 1  a  Jd  edition 
in  1702,  he  was  the  author  of  the  following : 
"Considerations  on  pure  Wi.-dom  ami  Hu- 
man Policy  ;  on  Labour  ;  on  Schools  ;  and  on 
the  right  use  of  the  Lord  s  outward  ^iitv 
Printed  in  1 768." 

"Considerations  on  the  True  Harmony  of 
Mankind,  and  how  it  is  to  bo  maintained. 
1770." 

"  An  Epistle  to  the  (Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  1772." 

"  Serious  eon>iderat  ions  on  \  ai  ions  suh|«  <  t« 
of  importance,  1  7 7 - ». " * 

"A  firs!  book  for  children,  A  U  l  1*  Ao  , 
much  useful  reading,  hcinjr  sullied  and  torn 
by  children  in  m  IiooIs,  \h  lore  the*  can  lead, 
tins  hook  is  intended  to  save  unmcissaiy  <i 
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pense.  3  editions;  the  last  printed  about  the 
year  1774." 

"  A  journal  of  the  Life,  Gospel  Labours 
and  Christian  experience  of  that  faithful 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  Woolman, 
1774,  1775,  1776,  1778,  1794,  1800,  1824, 
1S32,  1833,  1837,  1840,  1845,  1847,  1857. 
It  was  translated  into  German  in  1852." 

A  word  of  Remembrance  and  caution  to 
the  Rich,  1793,  1794.  Translated  into 
French." 

"  On  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
1807." 

*;A  life  of  thisworthy  man,  taken  principally 
from  his  Journal,  was  translated  into  French, 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1819. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  FAIRS. 

An  extract  from  the  "  Public  Ledger,"  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  the  1st  inst.,  mentions  a 
number  of  the  objectionable  features  of  Fairs. 
All  are  doubtless  true ;  and  in  addition  I 
would  mention  another,  which  has  impressed 
me  as  needing  serious  attention.  I  allude  to 
the  practice  of  "raffling,"  which  has  become 
so  closely  associated  with  Fairs,  that  articles 
are  almost  always  sent  by  friends  and  "  pro- 
moters of  the  cause,"  &c,  for  the  "  raffles," 
and  not  to  be  legimately  sold.  No  doubt 
this  practice  engenders  evil  in  many  ways. 

We  find  the  custom  prevailing  everywhere, 
The  children  get  up  a  Fair,  and  their  greatest 
delight  is  around  the  raffling  table.  Each 
child  gives  a  few  cents  for  the  "  chance"  of  an 
article  set  up,  and  when  the  announcement  is 
made  to  whom  the  "  drawn  lot"  gives  it,  the 
excitement  of  doubt  among  the  children  is 
succeeded  by  surprise  that  so  small  a  venture 
should  bring  such  a  rich  possession  to  any 
one.  Disappointment  is  of  course  the  "  lot" 
drawn  by  all  the  rest ; — a  spirit  of  envy  and 
jealousy  is  thus  aroused  which  poisons  the  joy 
of  the  hour  at  least. 

Worse  than  all, — and  here  I  imagine  lies 
the  most  serious  objection, — it  very  often  in- 
cites the  young  mind  to  risk  again  and  again, 
larger  and  still  larger  sums,  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  desired  lot ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  love  of  gambling 4s  cultivated,  which  may 
in  later  years  wreck  happiness  and  ruin  the 
character. 

Among  older  persons,  who  hold  their  Fairs 
for  purposes  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  considered  the  end  as 
a  warrant  for  unfair  means.  Young  men  are 
often  inveigled  into  purchases,  useless,  and 
exorbitant  in  price,  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
seller,  and  frequently  leave  the  room  or  hall 
with  chagrin  for  their  folly,  and  extravagance 
and  disgust  for  the  institution  of  Fairs  gen- 


erally.   Here,  too,  the  "  raffle"  is  wastinglj 
indulged  in,  and  an  article  worth  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  "drawn"  by  some  "  hand' 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar. 
It  is  a  lottery  degrading  to  those  who  coun- 
tenance it.     The  evil  spreads  through  all 
classes.    The  lower  classes, — the  ignorant  and 
unthinking, — seeing  these  results,  and  hear- 
ing the  expressions  of  excited  "lucky  per 
sons,"  catch  the  contagion,  and  in  Fairs  for 
their  churches,  for  the  sick  &c,  adopt  thei 
same  plan  with  the  same  tendencies  to  evil 
which,  feeding  the  lower  intellect  with  undue; 
excitement,  drags  down  the  moral  tone,  whilej 
the  devotees  point  to  the  higher  classes  ass 
their  exemplars. 

The  system  is  now  so  general — so  much  en 
joyed — so  popular, — that  but  few  probably^ 
would  think  of  holding  a  successful  Fair 
without  pandering  to  this  low  taste,  with  many 
perhaps  the  first  stepping  stone  to  one  of  the 
greatest  e\ils  in  the  world.  S.  H.  B. 

New  York,  1st  mo.  10th,  1870. 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as 
the  reward  of  labor.    It  argues  no  small! 
strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the  habits  of  | 
industry,  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving, 
those  advantages,  which,  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to 
their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape 
observation. — Joshua  Reynolds. 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATION. 

"  Oh  !  that  the  present  wTere  as  former  days." 
In  looking  over  "  Scraps  from  unpublished 
letters,"  in  No.  45  of  the  Intelligencer,  the  last 
extract  revived  in  my  mind  the  feeling  that 
has  frequently  of  late  pressed  for  recognition, 
and  that  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  confine 
within  our  own  breasts,  or  within  a  limited 
sphere,  anything  that  more  widely  known  will 
tend  to  encourage  the  wavering,  strengthen 
the  weak,  cheer  the  weary  watcher  or  laborer 
in  the  Vineyard,  or  in  any  way  aid  the  Mas- 
ter's cause  in  the  earth.  As  the  laborers  in 
any  material  or  earthly  work  are  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  hearing  frequently  from 
one  another  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  field,  so  have  the  la- 
borers in  the  cause  of  righteousness  ever  found 
strength  in  hearing  from  each  other  regarding 
the  work  committed  to  their  care,  and  of  the 
merciful  dealings  of  the  Master  with  his  seek- 
ing servants. 

In  this  belief  I  desire  to  say  to  this  corres- 
pondent, and  to  your  readers  generally,  that 
the  instance  related  of  the  great  hesitancy  to 
leave  the  solemn  convening  of  the  Youth's 
Meeting  at  Abington,  where  James  Simpson 
and  Nicholas  Wain  were  favored  to  speak  to 
the  humbling  of  hearts,  is  not  an  unusual  in- 
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cident  in  our  Evening  Meetings.*  It  is  our 
aim  to  close  these  meetings  at  9  o'clock,  if 
possible,  finding  advantage  in  closing  in  the 
life,  as  well  as  at  a  seasonable  hour ;  but  quite 
frequently,  when  all  the  forms  of  closing  have 
been  gone  through  with,  such  as  announcing 
the  hour  and  termination  of  the  Meeting, 
shaking  hands,  &c,  there  is  such  a  covering 
over  us,  that  all  retain  their  seats  in  silence, 
or  until  some  one  or  more  find  utterance  for 
their  overflowing  hearts,  and  very  often  our 
most  precious  and  strengthening  moments  are 
after  an  attempt  to  close  the  sitting. 

The  fact  that  we  are  about  to  leave  the 
sweet  communion  of  hearts,  joined  in  worship 
to  our  Father,  causes  a  concentration  of 
prayer  and  feeling  that  brings  tears  of  joy 
and  words  of  power.  At  such  times  particu- 
larly, and  generally  when  these  evening 
meetings  close,  there  is  a  subdued  and  quiet 
joy  in  so  many  hearts,  that  there  is  no  incli- 
nation to  indulge  in  conversation.  The  tongue 
cannot  then  add  to,  but  must  detract  from  the 
fulness  of  peace,  that  so  fills  the  hearts  of 
those  assembled. 

We  would  that  Friends  everywhere  would 
realize  what  our  principles  and  profession  as- 
sert, that  God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever,  and  that  the  fault  is  ours  if  the 
present  are  not  favored  as  former  days. 

Wherever  there  are  those  who  sincerely 
mourn  over  the  decline  in  spiritual  life  in  our 
Society,  and  who  find  themselves  too  weak  to 
overcome  what  they  feel  to  be  the  oppression 
of  lukewarmness  and  lethargy  in  our  estab- 
lished meetings,  let  them  gather  together  in 
private  sittings,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  where  all  will 
be  of  one  mind  ;  and  as  you  so  wait  in  earnest 
humility  and  faith,  rest  assured  He  will  ac- 
knowledge these  efforts  to  serve  him,  and  will 
draw  you  into  greater  love  for  one  another, 
and  cause  you  to  cling  more  closely  to  the 
regular  meetings,  and  to  the  Truth  in  which 
they  were  originally  founded.  P. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  First  mo.  9ih,  1870. 


Let  us,  that  profess  religion,  study  to  make 
it  more  and  more  pleasant  to  ourselves.  We 
see  how  much  is  done  to  make  it  soj  let  ua 
not  receive  the  grace  of  God  herein  in  vain. 
Let  them  that  walk  in  Wisdom's  ways  taste 
the  sweetness  of  them,  and  relish  it.  Christ's 
service  is  perfect  freedom  ;  let  us  not  make  a 
drudgery  of  it,  nor  a  toil  of  such  a  pleasure, 
We  should  not  only  be  reconciled  <<>  our 
duty,  but  sing  at  our  work.— P.  Henry. 


*  This  mention  of  Evening  Meetings  alludsi  t<> 
the  little  company  of  Friends  at  Riohmond,  In.l 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  mutual  strength 
|  and  encouragement  twice  in  the  week.— Eds. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED    LET  T  E  B  . 


My  mind  has  been  very  affectionately  in- 
terested for  thee,  with  renewed  and  peculiar 
desires  that  thou  might  be  immediately  and 
entirely  faithful  to  whatever  thy  lu-aven- 
ly  Father  requires  at  thy  hands.  As  thou 
hast  received  light  and  obeyed  it,  I  look  with 
great  hope  and  solicitude — a  trembling  solici- 
tude— for  thee  to  yield  up  all  devotedly  and 
unreservedly  ;  for  great  even  in  this  life  is  the 
recompense  of  reward,  and  exactlyin  propor- 
tion to  our  reserve  is  forfeiture  certain.  "  He 
that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel, 
(says  the  Christian  lawgiver)  the  same  shall 
save  it." 

These  things  I  have  learned  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Had  I  continued  to  mind  the 
least  things  required  as  being  really  the  great- 
est, I  should  not  have  felt  this  Lamentation 
applicable :  "  Oh  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  commandmf  nts ;  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea." 

My  health  has  suffered,  and  I  feel  weak  to- 
day, and  not  very  able  to  guide  the  pen.  But 
time  once  more  appears  in  something  of  its 
real  value.  The  small  intimations  .  I*  duty, 
such  as  this  to  thee,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  with  intentions  thai  were 
compliant,  now  demand  immediate  fulfilment. 
I  feel  that??ow  is  the  accepted  time,  that  ROM 
is  the  day  of  salvation  to  myself  and  others, 
A  forcible  writer,  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  time,  says,  "  Take  care  of  tin'  minutes— the 
hours  will  take  care  of  themselves/1  Take 
care  to  perform  the  least  duties  of  self  denial, 
and  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian's  life 
will  necessarily  follow.  I  lon  e  seta,  my  dear 
 ,  that  in  this  day  of  luxur\  and  Corrup- 
tion— of  declension  from  the  principle  or  the 
Cross  in  its  inward  power — it  is  nccrssary.  1 
would  say  peculiarly—  but  it  always  and 
will  ever  be  necessary— to  hoar  an  hmojiuVo- 
cal  testimony  to  the  truth  that  wc  must  not 
receive  honor  of  men- -we  must  not  receive 
honor  one  of  another ;  and  this  will  prevent 
us  from  calling  away  the  minds  of  our  (Hindi 

and  those  with  whom  we  H««ocialc  from  de- 
votion to  the  Most  High,  by  attr*ofo|  iMf 
worship  to  our  prisons,  talents,  rank  of  mtlu- 
enee  in  anv  way.  We  nlmuld  tin  re  fore  keep, 
as  Wm.  Pcnn  w»ys  to  his  children,  in  that 
holy,  plain  way  in  which  the  np<*tle*  and  sll 
pood  men  in  all  a.:rcs  have  walke,!.  1  have 
felt  formerly  much  concern  tor  tho*e  wh.»  ate 
out  of  the  right  way.  in  the  poster  evil*  of 
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the  world,  suffering  the  penalties  of  such  diso- 
bedience. Now  I  feel  most  for  those  on  whom 
the  anointing  oil  has  been  poured,  that  they 
may  become  priests  and  kings  unto  God  and 
Saviours  on  Mt.  Zion,  believing  that  if  they, 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  retain  their  savour,  the 
rest  will  follow  in  the  path  of  virtue  and 
holiness.  It  is  the  professors  of  Christianity 
who  betray  it.  It  is  the  friends  of  Christ  who 
salute  him  with  a  kiss  that  inflict  the  deepest 
wound  on  his  cause  and  testimony.  Let  us 
take  heed  to  the  words,  "  Be  ye  clean  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  For  Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness."  Excuse  me  for  this  free- 
dom, but  as  an  elder  sister  I  most  ardently 
desire  that  thy  example  may  be  not  merely 
amiable  and  good  in  a  limited  sense,  but  holy  ; 
then  will  it  be,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  al- 
ready been  in  a  great  measure,  efficient — ef- 
fectual. "Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses- 
sion." Let  us  ask  little  of  this  world's  honor 
or  accommodations,  but  much  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  truth.  Let  us  ask  that  the 
Most  High  will  yet  more  and  more  bring 
sons  from  far  and  daughters  as  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  :  that  this  world  may  cease  to  be 
a  theatre  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and  be- 
come the  cradle  of  all  those  virtues  that  bloom 
in  Paradise,  and  are  to  flourish  without  decay. 

Be  faithful,  be  strong,  be  vigilant  in  the 
work  that  is  dignified  with  immortality  and 
crowned  with  eternal  life,  and  which  alone 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  22,  1870. 

Day  by  Day. — This  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
octavo  volume  of  400  pages,  "Being  a  com- 
pilation from  the  writings  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Friends,  by  Wm.  Henry  Chase." 

We  have  been  requested  to  notice  this  work, 
which  we  could  do  more  commendatory  did 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Society  as  a  whole.  In  looking 
through  it,  we  have  found  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  with  which  we  could  unite ;  but 
find,  too,  that  many  of  the  extracts  from 
"  Modern"  writers  contain  sentiments  at  vari- 
ance with  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Had 
"VY.  H.  C,  in  gathering  up  "  the  precious  gems 
of  thought"  from  the  writings  of  a  Fox,  a 
Barclay,  a  Grellet,  and  a  Gurney,  extended 


his  search  to  those  of  S.  M.  Janney  and  other 
kindred  minds,  in  our  opinion  the  collection 
would  have  been  enriched.  It  was  natural  for 
the  compiler  to  select  views  consonant  with  his 
own,  but  in  so  doing  we  think  injustice  has 
been  done  to  a  large  body,  equally  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Friends,  in  passing  by  and 
ignoring  their  writings  altogether.  Of  this, 
however,  wre  do  not  complain ;  but  when 
asked  to  notice  this  book  in  order  to  extend 
its  circulation,  we  may  be  excused  for  point- 
ing out  what  we  consider  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  principle  of  charity,  which  "  never 
faileth." 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  been  considered  heretical  by  the 
so-called  evangelical  professors*  A  goodly 
number  continue  to  rest  under  this  censure, 
and  view  with  no  ordinary  interest  the  w7ide 
departures,  as  they  esteem  them  in  the  present 
day,  from  the  original  simple  ground  of 
Quakerism.  And  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret  they  sometimes  observe  the  apostolic 
language,  "  Christ  being  made  sin  for  us," 
(2  Cor.  v.  21,)  as  used  by  George  Fox,  inter- 
preted literally,  whereas  it  is  evident  from  his 
frequent  allusions  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  Di- 
vine Grace  to  effect  salvation,  that  he  placed 
a  spiritual  meaning  upon  this  text.  He  wrote, 
"  I  say  none  know  Him  (Christ)  as  a  media- 
tor and  a  lawgiver,  nor  an  offering,  nor  His 
blood  that  cleanseth  them,  but  as  they  know 
Him  working  in  them,  and  they  be  in  the  so- 
phistry of  their  divinity,  that  know  not  the 
glory  of  the  grace  of  Christ  working  in  them." 
And  R.  Barclay  says,  "  Though  Christ  bore 
our  sins  and  suffered  for  us,  and  was  among 
men  accounted  a  sinner  and  numbered  among 
transgressors,  yet  that  God  reputed  him  a  sin- 
ner is  nowhere  proved."  "  Neither  did  he  ever 
die  that  we  should  be  reputed  righteous" 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  these  ancient 
worthies  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  for  it 
is  to  be  obtained  through  the  same  Medium 
by  which  they  were  "  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion." If  we  love  the  Lord  and  do  His  bid- 
ding, we  shall  know  whether  the  doctrine 
presented  for  our  acceptance  be  from  "  the 
Father"  or  from  man.  The  voice  of  the  un- 
erring Instructor  still  speaks  within,  and 
when  we  become  still  enough  it  is  readily  dis- 
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cerned.  It  was  to  this  voice  of  the  Spirit  or 
light  of  Christ  that  George  Fox  invariably  di- 
rected his  hearers,  that  they  might  be  taught  as 
he  had  been,  by  its  inward  revealings.  If  we 
follow  its  leadings,  we  shall  certainly  find  the 
path  which  is  so  beautifully  described  by  the 
prophet,  as  that  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  nei- 
ther has  the  lion's  whelp  trodden  it. 

We  fully  unite  with  the  Compiler  in  the 
desire  expressed  in  the  preface,  "  That  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  earth  may  more 
widely  spread  and  prevail,  and  that  we  may 
beware  of  innovations  which  truth  does  not 
dictate." 

MARRIED. 

GOURLEY—  BEANS.— On  the  6th  inst.,  at  the 
residence  ot  the  bride's  father,  and  under  the  care 
of  Little  Falls  Mo.  Meeting,  Md.,  Edward  Grourley, 
of  Horsham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mary  Beans, 
of  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

COALE — MOORE. — On  the  15th  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1869,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by 
the  approbation  of  Benjaminville  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Griffith  E.  Coale  to  Mary  E.,  daughtei 
of  Abner  Moore,  all  of  Benjaminville,  McLean  Co., 
Illinois. 

WARD— SELOVER.— On  the  5th  inst.,  by  Friends' 
Ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Winfield  S.  Ward,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Penna.,  to  Ella  0. 
Selover,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DIED. 

MATTERN. — In  Halfmoon  Township,  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month;  1869,  Mary  M., 
wife  of  David  Mattern,  and  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Way  ;  a  useful  and  consistent  member  of 
Centre  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  She  bore 
her  sufferings  with  patience,  and  her  end  was  peace. 

EVES. — In  Halfmoon  Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa., 
on  the  18th  of  2d  month,  1869,  Reuben  W.  Eves, 
son  ot  Joseph  and  Hannah  M.  Eves,  in  the  14th  year 
of  his  age. 

PRICE— On  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1869,  at 
her  residence  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Ann  S.  Price, 
in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  Ol 
Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting.  An  invalid  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  she  was  an  example  of  pa- 
tience and  humility.  She  remarked  to  her  children 
a  few  days  before  her  death  that  she  had  reviewed 
her  whole  life  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  found 
nothing  in  her  way. 

HOOPES.— On  the  23d  of  10th  mo,  1869,  Abigail 
Hoopes,  wife  of  Joseph  Hoopes,  of  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio, 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

COPE. — On  the  26th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  186!),  at  the 
house  of  John  Rennard,  in  Martinsville,  BelmOnl 
Co.,  Ohio,  Jane  Cope,  in  the  89th  year  of  lo  r  age. 

Friends  in  New  York  are  becoming  very  nun  h 
interested  in  their  Social  Union.  Their  Lai  ;e  p  ir- 
lor  in  27th  Street  meeting  house  is  filled  everj 
Fifth-day  evening  with  members  of  nil  ages;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made,  in  oonneotion  writh 
the  Union,  to  have  T.  Clarksoo  Taylor  delivi  r  bl 

lecture  on  the  Yoseinite  Valley,  . -it  Lyric  Sail,  i  21 
Sixth  Avenue,  on  Sixth  day  evening,  the  28th  "I 

this    month,    the    net    prorceds    to    be    'leveled  tO 

Swarthmore  College. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

1st  mo.  23d,  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
do  £0th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 
do      30th,  Centre,  Va.,  %\  P.  M. 

For  Frienda'  IntellipeDosr. 
VENTILATION. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  increasing 
in  public  estimation,  but  efforts  towards  im- 
provement have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  er- 
roneously directed.  The  theory  generally 
adopted  is,  that  air,  vitiated  by  respiration, 
ascends,  and  should  be  permitted  to  escape 
through  openings  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
apartment;  whereas,  it  will  be  herein  shown 
that  air  devitalized  by  passing  through  the 
lungs,  and  also  by  exhalations* from  our 
bodies,  does  not  become  lighter  and  ascend, 
but  actually  acquires  a  specific  gravity  greater 
than  common  air,  and  therefore  instead  of 
ascending  it  necessarily  descends. 

The  correctness  of  my  theory,  in  this  re- 
spect, will,  in  the  first  place,  be  demonstrated 
argumentatively ;  and  secondly,  it  will  be 
substantiated  by  evidences  based  upon  actual 
experience. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  of  the  question, 
it  may  with  safety  be  assumed  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  impure  air,  in  occupied  apart- 
ments, are  the  perspirable  matter  exhaled 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  also  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  moist  atomic  matter  which 
continually  expire  from  the  lungs  during  the 
process  of  respiration. 

In  regard  to  these  several  agents  in  the 
production  of  foul  air,  and  in  their  u  ndency 
downwards  rather  than  upwards,  it  may  bo 
remarked  that  carbonic  acid  gas  i-  titty  pel 
cent,  heavier  than  common  air,  and  that  the 
impure  air  expired  by  the  lungs,  loaded  a-  it 
is  with  moisture  and  animal  impurit i<  fl,  is 
probably  not  less  heavy  than  oa  rhonic  mU 
gas.  We  may  therefore  peroeiTi  that  time 
impurities,  when  expired  from  the  lungi  and 
exhaled  from  the  Burface,  must  by  m«  re  gra- 
vitation tend  towards  the  floor,  nod  it*  no  op- 
portunity presents  for  an  escape,  tin  -,  who 
occupy  seats  at  the  usual  distant!  htm  the 
floor  necessarily  become  immersed  Ka  a  me- 
dium of  deleterious  mutter. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  are  the  venti- 
lating RgentS  now  generally  relict!  upon.  As 
far  as  I  know,  they  arc  openings  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  apartment  But  if  mv  ih.  off 
is  correct,  that  tin1  impurities  r<«u.<l 
heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  descend 
instead  of  ascending,  then  e*  it  not  evident 
that  elevated  air  (lues  can  lurni-h  but  imper- 
fect ventilation  ? 

Experience,  however,  will  determine  m  hot  her 
my  hypothesis  is  supported  by  tact-  W  hen 
the  New  York  1  .<  rjslaturc  )\>.\>  U  en  in  -inn, 
I  have  sometimes  noticed  the  air  to  1m  .  th  n* 
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sively  impure,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  theory  that  impure  air  ascends,  I 
supposed  the  atmosphere  in  the  galleries 
would  be  unsuitable  for  respiration;  but 
having  occasion  to  take  a  seat  there,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  condition  entirely 
the  reverse. 

Again,  a  reliable  person  who  had  the  care 
of  a  spacious  edifice  in  which  occasionally  as- 
sembled a  large  concourse  of  people  in  apart- 
ments one  over  the  other,  informed  me  that 
when  both  rooms  were  occupied  at  one  time 
during  protracted  sittings,  that  the  foul  air 
which  descended  from  the  upper  room  through 
crevices  around  the  stove-pipe,  was  at  times 
so  oppressive  that  persons  sitting  near  in  the 
lower  apartment  found  it  necessary  to  change 
their  places. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  was  realized 
in  my  own  experience,  when,  during  a  crowded 
meeting  on  a  warm  day,  having  occasion  to 
ascend  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  youths'  gal- 
lery, I  found  the  air  buoyant  and  compara- 
tively free  from  the  oppressiveness  experienced 
on  the  lower  floor. 

Additional  evidence  equally  remarkable  as 
the  foregoing,  and  corroborative  of  the  theory 
that  impure  air  from  the  causes  stated  more 
naturally  descends  than  ascends,  is  furnished 
by  the  recorded  incident  that  even  in  the  open 
air,  when  a  large  concourse  of  people  were 
closely  standing,  an  oppressiveness  was 
realized  similar  to  what  is  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  a  crowded  hall,  evincing  that  even 
a  very  high  ceiling  would  not  necessarily  be 
a  corrective  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

If  the  theory  herein  propounded  is  correct, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  openings  for  venti- 
lation should  be  made  upon,  or  near,  a  level 
with  the  floor,  not  however  to  the  exclusion 
of  such  other  devices  for  the  encouragement 
of  air-currents  as  may  be  deemed  beneficial. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Greenvale,  Long  Island,  Twelfth  mo.,  1869. 


Set  a  guard  upon  thy  senses.  How  often 
are  poor  Christians  in  danger  of  losing  the 
eyes  of  their  mind  by  those  of  their  body. 
This  may  serve  to  expound  that  mystical 
Arabian  proverb — "  Shut  the  windows,  that 
the  house  may  be  light."  Beg  of  God  a  mor- 
tified fancy.  The  fancy  is  a  power  of  the  soul 
placed  between  the  senses  and  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  is  that  which  first  stirs  itself  in  the 
soul,  and  by  its  motion  other  powers  are 
stirred  ;  it  is  the  common  shop  where  thoughts 
are  first  forged  and  framed,  and  as  this  is,  so 
are  they ;  if  imaginations  be  not  first  cast 
down,  it  is  impossible  that  every  thought  of 
the  heart  should  be  brought  into  obedience  to 
Christ.  The  fancy  is  the  most  untameable 
power  of  the  soul. — Flavel. 


From  "  In  the  School-room." 
THE  POWER  OF  WORDS. 

BY  PROF.  J.   S.  HART. 

Words  govern  the  world.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  it,  canvass  the  motives  by  which 
his  own  action  is  decided.  Considerations 
are  presented  to  his  mind,  showing  him  that 
a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  right,  or  good, 
or  expedient,  or  pleasant,  and  he  adopts  it. 
The  considerations  presented  to  his  mind  de- 
cide his  action.  But  those  considerations  are 
in  the  form  of  arguments,  and  those  argu- 
ments exist  in  words.  The  true  original 
power,  indeed,  is  in  the  thought.  It  is  the 
thinker  who  generates  the  steam.  But 
thought  unexpressed  accomplishes  nothing. 
The  writer  and  the  speaker  engineer  it  into 
action. 

Thought,  indeed,  even  in  the  mind  of  its 
originator,  exists  in  words.  For  we  really 
think  only  in  words.  Much  more,  then,  must 
the  thought  have  some  verbal  expression, 
written  or  spoken,  before  it  can  influence  the 
opinions  or  the  actions  of  others.  A  man  may 
have  all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  yet  will  he 
exercise  no  influence  upon  human  affairs  un- 
less he  gives  his  wisdom  utterance.  Profound 
thinkers  sometimes,  indeed,  utter  very  little. 
But  they  must  utter  something.  They  origi- 
nate and  give  forth  a  few  thoughts  or  dis- 
coveries, which  minds  of  a  different  order, 
writers  and  talkers,  pick  up,  reproduce,  mul- 
tiply, and  disseminate  all  over  the  surface  of 
society.  When  a  man  unites  these  two  func- 
tions, being  both  an  original  thinker  and  a 
skilful  and  industrious  writer,  the  influence 
which  he  may  exert  upon  his  race  is  prodig- 
ious. If  any  one,  for  instance,  would  take  the 
pains  to  trace  the  influences  which  have 
sprung  from  such  a  man  as  Plato,  he  would 
have  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant.  Plato, 
while  living,  had  no  wealth,  rank,  or  position 
of  any  kind,  to  add  force  to  what  he  said  or 
did.  Whatever  he  has  done  in  the  world,  he 
has  done  simply  by  his  power  as  a  thinker 
and  a  writer.  There  were  many  Grecians  quite 
as  subtle  and  acute  in  reasoning  as  he.  But 
their  thoughts  died  with  them.  Plato,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  as 
well  as  an  acute  and  profound  thinker.  He 
gave  utterance  to  his  ideas  in  words  which, 
even  in  a  dead  language,  have  to  this  day  a 
living  power.  When  Plato  was  dead,  there 
remained  his  written  words.  They  remain 
still.  They  have  entered  successively  into  the 
philosophies,  the  creeds,  and  the  practical 
codes,  of  the  Grecian  world,  the  Roman,  the 
Saracen,  and  the  Christian.  At  this  very 
hour  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
unconsciously  hold  opinions  which  the  words 
of  that  wise  old  Greek  have  helped  to  mould. 
The  mere  brute  force  of  a  military  conquer- 
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or  may  make  arbitary  changes  in  the  current 
of  human  affairs.  But  no  permanent  change 
is  ever  made  except  by  the  force  of  opinion. 
The  words  of  Plato  have  done  more  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  men  than  have  a  hun- 
dred such  men  as  Genghis  Khan  or  Tamer- 
lane. Four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese,  in 
half  the  actions  which  go  to  make  up  their 
lives,  are  now  governed  by  maxims  and 
opinions  which  have  come  down  to  them 
from  remote  antiquity,  from  a  man  whose  very 
existence  is  almost  a  myth.  Those  military 
heroes  whose  influence  on  society  has  been 
permanent  have  been  propagandists  as  well 
as  warriors.  Opinions  and  codes  have  gone 
with,  and  survived,  their  conquering  armies. 
The  armies  of  the  elder  Napoleon  were  rout- 
ed at  Waterloo.  But  the  Napoleonic  ideas 
survived  the  shock,  and  they  are  at  this  day 
a  part  of  the  governing  power  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  Koran — the  words,  and  the  creed 
of  Mahomet — that  gave  to  the  Mahometan 
conquest  its  permanent  hold  upon  the  na- 
tions. 

Spoken  words  have  in  themselves  greater 
power  than  merely  written  ones.  There  is  a 
wonderful  influence  in  the  living  voice  to  give 
force  and  emphasis  to  what  is  uttered.  But 
the  written  word  remains.  What  is  lost  in 
immediate  effect,  is  more  than  gained  in  the 
permanent  result.  The  successful  writer  has 
an  audience  for  all  time.  He  being  dead 
still  speaks.  Men  are  speaking  now,  who 
have  gone  to  their  final  account  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  Paul  possibly  may  not  have  had 
the  same  influence  with  a  popular  assembly 
as  the  more  eloquent  Apollos.  But  Paul  is 
speaking  still  through  his  ever-living  Epistles. 
He  is  speaking  daily  to  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings.  He  is  exerting 
through  his  writings  a  power  incomparably 
greater  than  that  even  which  he  exercised  as 
a  living  speaker. 

All  men  have  not  the  commanding  gifts  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Yet  after  all,  the  main  dif- 
ference between  ordinary  men  and  men  of  the 
Pauline  stamp,  is  not  so  much  in  their  natural 
powers,  as  in  the  spirit  and  temper  <>f  tlx' 
men,  in  that  entire  consecration  to  the  Ber- 
vice  of  Christ  which  Paul  had,  and  which 
they  have  not.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  even  by  men  of 
ordinary  talents,  when  they  have  that  seal 
and  single-mindedness  which  may  he  attained 
by  one  as  well  as  by  another.  Wo  are  ae 
countable  for  the  talents  which  we  have,  not 
for  what  we  have  not.  But  lot  each  man  Bee 
to  it  that  he  uses  to  the  utmost  every  talent 
which  his  Lord  has  committed  to  his  trust. 

How  much,  for  instance,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  man  who  has  a  gilt,  for  address- 
ing^ popular  assembly!    Such  a  man  by  a 


few  wise  words,  spoken  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  may  do  as  much  in  five  minutes,  in 
pushing  forward  a  general  cause,  as  another 
man  can  do  by  the  laborious  drudgery  of 
years.  The  words  of  the  speaker  touch  the 
secret  springs  of  action  in  a  thousand  breasts. 
He  sends  away  a  thousand  men  and  women 
animated  with  a  new  impulse  to  duty,  and 
that  impulse  is  propagated  and  reproduced 
through  hundreds  of  channels  for  long  years 
to  come. 

Words  are  never  entirely  idle.  They  have 
at  times  a  power  like  that  of  the  electric  bolt. 
They  may  sting  like  a  serpent,  and  bite  like 
an  adder.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of*  so- 
ciety, a  man  of  good  conversational  powers 
may,  eveu  in  discharging  the  customary 
civilities  of  life,  put  forth  a  large  influence. 
The  words  dropped  from  minute  to  minute, 
throughout  the  day,  in  the  millions  of  little 
transactions  all  the  while  going  on  between 
man  and  man,  have  an  incalculable  power  in 
the  general  aggregate  of  the  forces  which 
keep  society  in  motion. 

As  with  spoken,  so  with  written  words. 
The  man  who  knows  how  to  weave  them  into 
combinations  which  shall  gain  the  popular 
ear,  and  sink  into  the  popular  heart,  lias  a 
mighty  gift  for  good  or  evil.  The  self  deny- 
ing and  almost  saintly  Heber,  by  all  his  years 
of  personal  toil  on  the  plains  of  India,  did 
not  accomplish  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  cause  of  mission-  by  his 
one  Missionary  Hymn. 

But  as  with  spoken,  so  with  written  words, 
the  great  aggregate  of*  their  force  is  not  con- 
tained in  these  few  brilliant  and  Striking  ex- 
ceptions, but  in  the  millions  of  mere  ordinary 
paragraphs  which  meet  the  eve  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  and  which  have  apparently  but  an 
ephemeral  existence.  The  dashing  torrent 
and  the  mighty  river  are  the  more  noticeable 
objects  to  the  casual  observer.  Bttl  il  is  the 
minute  myriad  drops  of  the  rain  and  the  dew 
that  cause  the  real  wondei>  of  VCffl  1  atnui. 
So  these  words  which  we  read,  and  think  we 
forget,  hour  by  hour,  all  day  loM  are  eon- 
tinually  sinking  into  the  soil  of  the  heart, MM 
influencing  imperceptibly  the  growth  of  the 

germs  of  thought.  The  aggregate  of  all  these 
minute,  unnoticed  influences  is  prodigious,  in- 
calculable. 

Whoever  can  put  words  together  wisely, 
either  by  the  tongue  or  the  p.  n  'ha-  a  prec- 
ious talent,  which  lie  may  not  inOOOentlj  lay 
upin  a  napkin.  The  gift,  like  \h-.w  of  wealth, 
is  not  his  by  right  ol  ownership,  but  only  n« 
a  steward.  It  is  his  a*  a  means  to  do  px>d  for 
the  honor  of  his  l...rd.  nnd  the  welfare  of  hie 

fellow-men.  As*  I  said  in  the  h.v <nning  of 
!  these  remarks,  the  world  i-  gov*  ined  by  words. 
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Let  Christian  men,  by  the  industrious  use  of 
the  gifts  they  have  received,  see  to  it  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  this  governing  force  in 
the  world  is  contributed  by  the  friends  of 
Christ.  Let  them  unceasingly  fill  up  with  the 
words  of  truth  and  righteousness  every  ac- 
cessable  channel  of  thought  and  opinion,  and 
thus  occupy  till  Christ  come. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EARLY  REMINISCENCES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  friends  of  little  children  live  long,  at 
least  in  memory ;  they  come  first,  and  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  We  think  so,  remembering 
"  Uncle  and  Aunty  Gray."  They  must  have 
been  the  first  people  we  knew  beside  our 
father  and  our  mother,  and  they  lived  in  a 
small  two-story  brick  house  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  was  before  the  days  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  They  were  Scotch  ;  and  Uncle 
Gray  was  an  importer  of  crockery.  Our 
recollections  are  full  of  the  quaintest  little 
images— gifts  to  have  kept  Santa  Claus  busy 
if  Uncle  Gray  had  been  a  believer  in  his 
saintship,  instead  of  having  old  John  Knox's 
aversion  to  every  thing  that  savored  of  popery. 
His  presents  came  to  us  visibly  out  of  Aunty 
Gray's  old  hair  trunk  when  she  came  to  visit 
us,  and  that  was  generally  in  the  season  of 
green  peas  and  their  shelling  on  the  long  pi- 
azza. She  rivalled  us  all  in  the  snap  she 
gave  the  pod.  Out  of  that  trunk  came  lambs 
at  rest  upon  evergreen  china  slopes,  men  in 
cocked  hats  and  in  yellow  brogans,  women  in 
gay  short  gowns  and  petticoats,  and  a  perfect 
menagerie  of  animals.  These  good  people 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  so  they  petted 
all  their  little  neighbors,  and  laid  hands  be- 
side on  cat,  and  hen,  and  pig,  coaxing  them 
to  come  in  also  and  be  petted. 

As  children,  we  were  delighted  to  visit 
them.  The  house  was  full  of  wonders,  and  in 
he  yard  was  a  large  white  statue  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Aunty  Gray  would  delight  us  with  a 
basin  of  water  and  a  brush,  and  allow  us  to 
scrub  away  at  his  old  white  head,  with  the 
suggestion  of  our  great  helpfulness.  Dear 
Aunty  Gray,  she  had  the  secret  of  a  child 
happiness;  she  let  us  wash  away  at  Robert 
Bruce,  even  at  the  risk  of  ruin  to  our  tea- 
colored  morocco  shoes ! 

Then  they  had  two  huge  cats — Bobby  Burns 
and  Andy  Jackson !  They  had  their  three 
meals  every  day  upon  the  crumb  cloth,  and 
so  they  were  well  fed.  Aunty  Gray  was  not 
one  to  worry  over  the  track  of  the  bones ;  she 
had  an  eye  even  to  a  cat's  comfort  under  her 
hospitable  roof!  Then  the  good  woman  had 
a  hen.  This  hen  laid  an  egg  every  morning 
on  the  fat  feather  cushion  in  the  back  parlor, 
and  gave  a  long  exultant  cackle  afterwards,  i 
as  she  marched  out  to  air  herself  in  the  gar-  J  . 


den.  One  winter  this  hen  was  missing  fori 
several  days.  Aunty  Gray  was  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  but  one  morning  on  going  into  the  store- 
room for  butter,  they  found  the  old  hen  in 
the  firkin.  She  had  made  free  to  step  upon 
the  loose  cover  and  had  fallen  in,  while  it  had 
sprung  up  above  her,  leaving  her  there  to 
peck  away  at  the  contents  and  almost  kill 
herself.  She  was  a  sorry  sight,  for  her  feath- 
ers came  off,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  health  she 
was  a  dyspeptic  ever  after.  She  had  ruined 
the  butter. 

Now  came  the  pig:  it  was  a  funny  notion 
to  pet  him,  and  he  was  very  familiar.  It  is 
not  easy  for  a  pig  to  go  up  in  the  world,  or 
this  one  would  have  gone  into  the  second 
story  any  day  on  a  foraging  tour ;  as  it  was, 
he  walked  into  the  parlor,  and  tapped  with 
his  nose  at  the  sideboard  with  the  same  grunt 
he  had  in  the  sty — eating  the  cracker  with 
perfect  composure,  and  looking  out  for  the 
cake.  At  last  he  grew  too  familiar,  and  had 
to  be  fatted  for  the  purposes  of  his  race.  But 
he  was  at  last  given  away;  the  good  people 
could  not  eat  him. 

Aunty  Gray  had  a  fancy  for  gay  colors, 
and  dressed  herself  brightly  as  woods  wear 
the  crimson  and  yellow  of  the  autumn — gay 
bows  on  her  lace  caps — rosebuds  and  pansies 
all  over  her  beautiful  chintz  gown  !  Grate- 
fully we  remember  those  precious  little  rolls 
of  patchwork  bits  relics  of  her  handsome 
gowns!  Cheerfully  lay  the  bright  patches 
between  the  drabs  and  the  browns,  and  lov- 
ingly our  needles  ran  through  their  soft  tex- 
ture in  the  daily  stint.  They  were  the  bright 
spots  in  our  work,  but  not  as  precious  even 
then  as  was  the  dear  woman's  sympathy, 
given  so  freely  over  our  little  stitches.  Her 
memory  is  to  us  at  this  moment  as  full  of 
rosebuds  and  forget  me  not's  as  was  her 
handsome  gown. 

There  came  to  our  hearts  also  in  reference 
to  these  early  friends  a  great  grief.  It  lay 
like  a  lion  in  our  path  between  us  and  that 
sweet  heaven  to  which  we  timidly  hoped  every 
dear  friend  of  ours  was  going.  There  was  a 
great  religious  controversy  in  the  land  and  in 
our  father's  denomination,  and  Uncle  Gray 
had  no  charity  for  what  he  called  heresy. 
Our  father  had  chosen,  he  said,  the  wrong 
side;  and  their  paths  parted,  never  more  to 
meet  again  in  pleasant  fellowship  until  they 
reached  the  journey's  end.  And  so  our  shep- 
herd and  sheep,  and  gay  little  warriors,  came 
no  more;  nor  did  Aunty  Gray  snap  the  pea- 
pods  again  upon  our  long  piazza.  I  think  the 
roll  of  patchwork  bits  still  came  occasionally. 
Aunty  Gray,  as  our  father  said  all  good 
people  were  apt  to  do,  mellowed  into  sweetest 
charity,  but  we  were  as  the  very  little  heathen 
children  to  her  husband ;  he  was  stern  as-  old 
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John  Knox,  and  only  shook  his  head  at  the 
whither  of  our  future. 

A  few  years  afterwards  dear  Aunty  Gray 
sent  for  us  to  come  and  see  her.  She  was 
Hearing  the  land  of  perfect  love,  and  her 
heart  was  full  of  its  influence.  Tpere  she  lay 
in  her  bed  with  the  old  fashioned  nightcap  on 
her  worn,  weary  face,  looking  out  from  its 
deep  double  ruffles.  Upon  another  pillow  at 
her  side,  curled  up  and  purring  away  to  some 
cosy  dream,  was  a  large  cat.  We  were  too 
shy  to  ask  if  it  was  Robert  Burns  or  one  of 
his  descendants :  but  in  that  dear,  kind  heart 
was  still  the  old  interest.  If  she  did  not,  like 
the  old  patriarchs,  actually  lay  her  hands 
upon  our  heads  and  bless  us,  I  think  we  left 
her  sick-room — with  its  old-fashioned  stools 
and  pets  and  pictures — -with  the  loving  sense 
of  a  tender  benediction. 

We  long  ago  outgrew  that  childhood's  sor- 
row, but  not  its  memory.  We  do  not  dread 
as  then  the  lion  in  the  path,  whereby  our 
father  and  Uncle  Gray  journeyed  on  apart, 
for  we  know  that  Heaven  has  room  enough 
for  all  who  conscientiously  seek  it,  and  eter- 
nity length  and  charity  enough  for  the  re- 
newal of  all  pleasant  friendships. 

G.  W.  H. 


For  Friend: '  Intelligencer,. 
A  DECEMBER  SCENE. 
The  dark  cloud  bung  beneath  a  dappled  sky, 
The  wind  surged  fiercely  'gainst  the  sturdy  oak, 
Which  sent  responsive  back  a  wailing  cry. 
Like  piteous  moan  of  slave  from  master's  stroke. 
The  brown  leaves,  scattered  by  the  wintry  blast, 
Chasing  each  other  in  the  woods  were  seen, 
Like  elfin  fay's  were  deemed  in  mystic  past, 
To  dance  fantastic  on  the  village  green. 
The  storm  raged  fiercer  with  the  close  of  day — 
And  with  the  wind  was  mingled  crystal  snow, 
Which,  'gainst  the  hedge,  in  weird  forms  hoon  lay, 
The  trees  now  draping  and  the  shrubs  bowed  low. 
Across  the  darkened  scene  there  came  one  form, 
Bv  manhood  strengthened,  though  unnerved  by  fear, 
Yet  hopeful  still,  he  bravely  stemmed  the  storm, 
Still  struggling  onward,  though  depressed  by  care. 
His  course  was  devious,  and  his  path  retraced, 
Was  ever  in  a  narrowing  circle  still, 
When  to  his  eye,  across  the  dreary  wast-, 
There  came  a  light,  like  beacon  on  a  hill. 
The  electric  current  through  his  frame  was  sent, 
Ethereal  hope  resumed  her  place  OHQC  more, 
As  to  the  flickering  light  his  steps  he  b*Ut, 
In  body  wearied  and  with  travail  sore. 
Thus  oh  !  my  Father,  may  it  ever  be, 
When  passion  hot  or  storm  is  felt  within, 
Then  let  thy  heavenly  lamp  still  guide  to  Thee, 
And  keep  thy  child  from  misery  and  from  sin. 
And  on  life's  pathway  let  thy  Steady  light 
Ilflumtne  the  dark  BeoeBsea  <>f  my  soul, 
Still  brighter  shjm        IU"  darker  night, 
To  guide  the  wearied  pilgrim  to  hi  <  foal. 

Tranquil  pleasures  Last  Ion---'.  We  i 
not  fitted  to  bear  tin;  burthen  of  great  joyt. 


UNDEVELOPED  GOOD. 

BY  JOHN  BMWRiyrj. 

There  is  in  every  human  heart 

Some  not  completely  barren  part, 

Where  seeds  of  truth  and  love  might  erow. 

And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow  ; 

To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there— 

This,  as  our  duty,  be  our  care 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  garden  clad 

In  all  the  robes  that  Elen  had  — 

Or  vale  o'erspread  with  streams  and  trees, 

A  paradise  of  mysteries — 

Plains  with  green  hills  adorning  them, 

Like  jewels  in  a  diadem  ? 

These  gardens,  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills, 
Which  beauty  gilds,  and  music  fills, 
Were  once  but  dnserts—  culture's  hand 
Has  scattered  verdure  o'er  the  land,v 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  Befene, 
Where  barren  wilds  usurped  the  scene. 

And  such  is  man.    A  soil  which  bree id 
Or  sweetest  Mowers,  or  vilest  w^eis  : 
Flowers  lovely  as  the  morning's  light, 
Weeds  deadly  as  the  aconite  : 
Just  as  his  heart  is  trained  to  be-ar 
The  poisonous  weed,  or  flow*r.  t  fair. 

The  outcast  brother's  blackest  crini?, 
May,  in  his  Maker's  eye  sublime, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  pride,  l"j  !^-r- 
Than  e'en  thy  daily  waywardness  i 
Than  many  a  sin  and  many  a  stain 
Forgotten  and  impr^ss^d  again. 

A  VISIT    TO  A  CHIN  BSE  SILK  FACTORY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial writes  from  Canton  : 

"  I  directed  my  guide  to  take  me  into  the 
silk  weaving  streets.    We  soon  entered  them. 
I  at  once  dismounted  to  make  a  eaivful  ob- 
servation of  their  modut  operandi  for  tin-  pro- 
duction of  this  renowned  fabric  of  Oriental 
looms.    All  around  me  was  silk,  silk,  noth- 
ing but  silk,     in  small  dark  houses,  little  bet- 
ter than   hovels,  were  seen   people*  oh:<  tly 
women,  dyeing  this  delicate  textile.    (  hitside. 
in  little  filthy  yard-  and  pig  styes,  over  the 
ground  where  the  family  -wine  were  wallow- 
ing, were  placid  bamboo  poles,  irbereoa  were 
hanging  skeins  of  colore  1  silk.ju-t  from  the 
dye,  and  glowing  with  the  mod  vivid  hues, 
as  they  hung  for  drying  in  the  mathUM  over 
the  loathsome  pools  below.     I  visiter!  several 
of  their  weaving  shop*.     Tliev  -piite 
similar  in  their  fixtures  and  arranjenn  t> 
I  spent  some  time  in  examining  Mi  et  ;he 
largest.     It  was,  pei  Imp-,  one  honlnd  tut 
long  and  about  sixteen  feel  Width     The  walls 
were  of  course  ela\    bloeks,   -in -dried,  un- 
pierecd  by  a  tingle  aperture  for  air  or  light, 
save  at  the  front,  whieli  wa*  entirely  open  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building.     The  loot  MM 
Bimply  of  trodden  elav.  uneven  and  untidv. 
All  aisle  ran   down   the  centre,  jn*t  wide 
[»   enough  for  one  person  to  p.i««  ;  on  either  side 
of  this  were  ranged  the  nearest  loom*,  and 
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standing  as  close  together  as  they  could  be 
placed. 

11  Two  or  three  persons  were  employed  on 
the  work  of  each  loom.  The  looms  are  plain, 
common-looking  affairs,  almost  precisely  of 
the  same  kind,  as  to  appearance  and  mode  of 
manipulation,  as  were  those  upon  which  our 
grandmothers  in  Ohio  used  to  weave  the  lin- 
sey-woolsey for  the  wear  of  us  western  boys, 
when  even  the  preacher  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  broadcloth.  Squatting  myself  down  by 
one  of  these  friendly-looking  acquaintances  of 
my  boyhood,  I  leisurely  watched  the  delicate 
and  diligent  manipulations  of  the  weaver  and 
his  assistants  as  their  shuttles  flew  to  and  fro 
in  the  mazy  mystery  of  figures  and  flowers 
that  came  gradually  out  larger  and  plainer 
upon  the  glowing  surface  of  the  gorgeous 
fabric  which  those  skilful  workmen  were 
there  creating  under  my  eye.  So  complex 
were  the  movements  of  the  men  on  these  sim- 
ple-looking machines,  and  so  marvellously 
beautiful  were  the  products  resulting  there- 
from, that  I  gazed  with  unbounded  amaze- 
ment upon  this  work  of  silk  weaving  as  it 
progressed  before  me. 

"  The  weather  being  warm  and  the  shop 
crowded,  the  workmen  were  almost  naked. 
My  visit  interested  them  manifestly,  yet  not 
a  loom  ceased  its  clicking,  clacking  noise,  not 
a  man  left  bis  employment  to  gaze ;  but  I  de- 
tected them  giving  furtive  glances  and  ex- 
changing mutual  smiles  among  themselves  at 
the  curious  stranger  who  had  thus  unceremo- 
niously squatted  himself  down  in  their  midst, 
by  one  of  these  humble-looking  looms,  on  a 
common  dirt  floor,  within  homely  clay  walls, 
where,  nevertheless,  are  produced  those  mag- 
nificent fabrics  which  for  ages,  and  through- 
out the  world,  have  been  the  pride  of  wealth, 
the  envy  of  beauty,  and  the  admiration  and 
desire  of  royalty.  Far  down,  and  nearly  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  this  long  room,  was  a 
plain  board  counter,  extending  quite  across 
the  room.  Behind  it  stood  the  proprietor  of 
the  factory,  a  smooth-faced,  richly-clad  Chi- 
naman. Directly  over  him  the  building  was 
unroofed,  thereby  affording  a  spacious  sky- 
light: except  this,  window  there  was  none. 
Through  this  skylight,  and  down  upon  the 
counter  below,  the  sunshine  fell  upon  the  fin- 
ished work  of  this  dingy,  dirty,  squalid-look- 
ing workshop.  The  proprietor  was  busy 
measuring  off  and  packing  up  the  products  of 
his  looms. 

"  And,  as  the  sunlight  streamed  full  upon 
the  gorgeous  colors  of  those  magnificent  silks, 
satins  and  brocades  which  the  proprietor  was 
tossing  about  in  billowy  radiance,  it  seemed 
to  in  y°  eyes,  as  I  stood  far  up  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  though  he 
were  tossing  and  toying  with  rainbows.  From 


places  so  humble  and  surroundings  so  squalid 
as  this  come  those  royal  fabrics  which  are  to 
decorate  palaces  and  to  adorn  the  persons  of 
princes  and  monarchs  of  the  earth." — N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 

TO  PARENTS. 
BY  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

I  entreat  parents  to  consider  what  excel- 
lent advantages  you  have  for  promoting  the 
salvation  of  your  children.  They  are  with 
you  while  they  are  tender  and  flexible  ;  you 
have  a  twig  to  bend,  not  an  oak.  None  in 
the  world  have  such  an  interest  in  their  af- 
fections as  you  have.  You  have  also  the 
greatest  authority  over  them.  Their  whole 
dependence  is  upon  you  for  a  maintenance. 
You  best  know  their  temper  and  inclinations. 
And  you  are  ever  with  them,  and  can  never 
want  opportunities  ;  especially  you,  mothers, 
remember  this,  who  are  more  with  your  chil- 
dren, while  young,  than  their  fathers.  I  be- 
seech you,  be  faithful  to  the  great  trust  God 
hath  committed  to  you.  If  you  cannot  do 
what  you  would  for  them,  yet  do  what  you 
can.  Both  the  church  and  the  State,  the  city 
and  the  country,  groan  under  the  neglect  of 
this  weighty  duty.  Your  children  know  not 
God,  nor  His  law,  but  take  His  name  in  vain, 
and  slight  His  worship,  and  you  neither  in- 
struct them  nor  correct  them ;  and  therefore 
God  corrects  both  them  and  you.  You  are 
so  tender  with  them  that  God  is  the  less  ten- 
der of  both  them  and  you.  Wonder  not  if 
God  makes  you  smart  for  your  children's  sins ; 
for  you  are  guilty  of  all  they  commit,  by  your 
neglect  of  your  duty  to  reform  them.  Will 
you  resolve,  therefore,  to  set  upon  this  duty, 
and  neglect  it  no  longer?  Remember  Eli. — 
British  Workman. 


SUNSHINE  FOR  THE  CONSUMPTIVE. 
BY  DR.   HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  consumptives 
that  one  of  the  best  prescriptions  we  have 
made  has  been  their  removal  from  a  north 
room  to  the  sunny  south  chamber.  As  we 
write,  two  cases  come  to  mind  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  sun's  benign  influence.  We 
had  been  attending,  at  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
girl  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been 
long  ill  of  severe  typhoid  fever.  She  was 
wholly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  and 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  It  was  plain 
that  she  was  falling  into  that  depressed  con- 
dition of  all  the  powers  of  life  that  so  often 
precedes  consumption.  Day  after  day  we 
visited  her,  but  all  recuperative  power  seemed 
lost.  Half  dead  and  alive,  the  little  creature 
neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and  ate  only  on 
compulsion.  One  day,  on  our  way  to  visit 
her,  we  felt  that  elastic  thrill  which  the  warm 
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rays  of  the  sun  impart  in  the  early  cool 
weather  of  spring.  We  involuntarily  leaped 
along,  and  were  instantly  struck  with  the 
fajt  that  "  virtue  had  gone  out  of  us,"  when 
we  left  behind  us  the  sunlight  and  warmth  of 
the  street,  and  entered  that  northern  chamber, 
the  dormitory  of  the  poor  orphan.  That  in- 
spiriting influence  the  invalid  had  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  slightest  degree  during  the 
whole  of  her  sickness,  as  owing  to  its  peculiar 
situation,  not  a  ray  of  direct  sunlight  had 
ever  entered  the  chamber.  We  were  shocked, 
and  for  the  first  time  considered  the  depth 
of  her  loss,  and  our  own  remissness  in  regard 
to  her.  The  air  of  the  room  had  been  pure, 
the  ceilings  of  the  infirmary  weie  lofty,  the 
attendants  had  been  faithful  and  sagacious. 
Nothing  seemed  lacking,  in  fact,  to  restore 
health.  Yet  it  did  not  come.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  seemed  a  constant  downward  ten- 
dency. "  A  sun-bath  in  the  warm  rays  of  this 
delicious  spring  day  is  what  this  girl  needs," 
we  instantly  said  to  the  sister  superior.  This 
lady  gladly  consented  to  the  change,  and 
placed  the  little  patient  in  another  room  hav- 
ing a  southern  aspect,  and  consequently  filled 
with  sunlight.  The  invalid  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  change,  and  asked,  in  her  weak 
way,  to  have  the  curtain  raised,  so  as  to  let 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  light.  Soon  she 
wanted  to  sit  up,  and  directed  that  the  easy 
chair,  in  which  she  was  propped,  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  allow  her  whole  body  below  her 
face  to  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  disease, 
seeking  for  all  life-renovating  influences.  And 
we  have  never  met  with  so  marked  or  so 
rapid  improvement  as  immediately  began  in 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  girl.  Appetite  and 
strength  increased  daily,  and  with  them  burst 
forth  again  all  the  joyousness  of  the  child's 
heart. 

Another  analagous  case,  which,  although 
we  do  not  demonstrate  by  it  the  influence  of 
the  sun  alone,  we  cannot  forbear  to  name, 
because  by  such  examples  we  impress  p  >r- 
haps  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  real 
principles  underlying  the  whole  question.  A 
lady  aged  about  thirty,  resident  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  New  England,  consulted  us  for 
undoubted  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung. 
Her  house  was  well  situated,  and  on  the  Bide 
towards  the  south  was  a  small  piazza  resting 
on  stone  steps,  which  was  raised  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  winter  wm  ap- 
proaching and  rules  were  to  be  given.  1  lin- 
ing full  faith  in  these  divine  influences  of 
pure  air  and  sunlight,  we  directed  thai  she 
should  sit  out  on  this  pia/./a  BV*ry  day  din- 
ing the  winter,  unless  it,  were  ton  stormy.  LI 
was  so  arranged  as  to  shut  ont  the  cool  air  on 


sunlight  in  front.  Here,  according  to  our 
directions,  she  used  to  sit,  wrapped  in  furs, 
reading  or  writing  for  several  hours  each  day 
during  the  following  winter,  and  with  most 
excellent  results.  She  was  directed  frequently 
to  make  deep  inspirations,  in  order  to  fill  the 
lungs  with  pure  air.  She  was  never  chilled, 
because  the  sun's  rays  and  her  warm  clothing 
prevented  it.  She  never  "  took  cold"  there. 
On  the  contrary,  the  balmy  influences  ex- 
erted upon  her  by  her  daily  sun  and  air  bath 
were  so  grateful ;  her  breathing  became  so 
much  easier  after  each  of  them,  that,  when- 
ever a  storm  came,  and  prevented  the  resort 
to  the  piazza,  the  invalid  suffered  in  eome- 
quence  thereof.  Whether  these  remarks  will 
prove  to  our  readers  that  want  of  sunlight 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption may  well  be  doubted,  bat  we  trust 
that,  at  least,  they  will  convince  some  scep- 
tics that  sunlight  has  a  potent  influence  in 
raising  the  human  body  from  various  weak- 
nesses that  sometimes  are  the  precursors  of 
fatal  phthisis. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

For  Friends'  latenigi-ncer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  0G. 

TWELFTH  .MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN",  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  12th 
mo.,  per  Penua.  Hospital 


Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month. 


in  each  year. 
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15.00  M 
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Averano  of  the  mean  temperataw  of  I9U 

month  for  the  prist  r/</Af»/  years...          32.  IP  <W. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  »lut  inn  that 

•Utire  period,  1848    45.00 

Lowest  menu  of  temperature  lluiiug  til  «' 

entire  period,  1 832  

COMPARISON   or   RAIN.  W*. 

First  month   3  »»«^. 

Second  month   2.5 - 

Thir  1  mouth    B»3  I 

Fourth  month   '  *  " 

Fifth  month   *0Q  M 

Blxth  mouth   *  W 

Seventh  month   ;  '  l 
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Ninth  month   8  no 
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5.30  " 
111  M 
4.23  M 


three  sides,  and  to  admit  the  fail  buun  oflTntlfc  monii 
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Eleventh  month   5.28  inch. 

Twelfth  month   3,59  " 


3.72  inch. 
5.11  " 


Totals   51.97  "     48.83  " 

The  month  under  review  has  been  very  generally- 
looked  upon  as  a  vary  mild  one,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. And  yet,  although  considerably  above  last 
year,  as  well  as  the  average,  the  records  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  well  as  our  own,  show  it 
to  have  been  equalled  and  exceeded  a  number  of 
times.  From  the  former  we  glean  the  following  : 
1848,  43.25  deg.  I  1861.  37.00  deg. 

1852,  42.00   "    I  1864,  36.77  " 

1857,  40.25    "    |  1865,  37.39  " 

1858,  37.25    "    |  1869,  37.31  " 
In  referring  to  our  own  record,  prior  to  the  earli- 

liest  date  in  the  above,  we  also  find  ; 
1823,  36  deg.    1828,  38  deg. 

1*26,  37    "      1847,  39  " 

1827,  36  " 

We  clip  the  following  item  from  one  of  our  dailies. 

"The  average  rain-fall  of  the  past  thirty-two 
years,  including  the  present,  has  been  45.81  inches  ; 
the  highest  during  that  period  having  been  in  1867, 
when  it  reached  61.13  inches;  and  the  lowest  on 
record  in  1825,  when  it  was  but  29.5  inches.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  drought  of  August,  when 
only  1.28  inches  fell,  extending  to  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  total  for  the  year  is  seen  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  average  of  thirty-two  years  by  3.03 
inches,  although  it  has  been  3.13  inches  below  the 
fall  of  186,8." 

The  writer  feels  as  if  he  could  not  close  this  re- 
view without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late,  Homer  Eachus,  for  a  consider- 
able time  one  of  the  weather  correspondents  of  the 
North  American,  and  at  an  earlier  period  of  this 
paper.  His  faithful  records  were  almost  invaluable 
in  that  branch  of  science,  and  the  loss  of  the  kind 
of  information  he  imparted  weekly  to  the  public, 
through  the  columns  of  the  former,  will  be  long  felt 
by  many.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  month  13th,  1870. 

Receipts  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Freedmen. 

From  Friends  of  Philadelphia   494  50 

<<  "        Gwynedd,  Pa   19  10 

<<  "        Chester,  N.  J    52  00 

"  "        New  Garden,  Pa  

11  "        London  Grove,  per  E.  D. 

"    S.  S.,  Fairburg,  111  

"    John  Worth  

"    Jacob  Hays   2  00 

"    Reuben  Wilson,  Millville,  Pa   5  00 

"    A  Friend   10  00 

"    A  Friend,  per  J.  M.  T.,  Jr   5  00 

"    Harriet  Jenkins,  Falls  Church,  Va.. 

"    Pupils  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C  

f*  "      Gum  Spring,  Va  

"  "      Woodlawn,  Va  

"    Thomas  Woodnntt,  Richmond,  Ind.. 


6  00 
3  00 
8  00 
5  00 


00 
48  42 
6  50 
36  37 
10  00 


Lydia  Seal,  Wilmington,  Del   10  00 

Elida  John,  111   5  00 

Charles  W.  Pierce    10  00 

Philena  Heald,  N.  Y   10  00 

Estate  of  Joseph  D.  Thurston   50  00 


Total  collections  from  5  mo.  1  st  to  12  mo.  31st,  800  89 
Also  clothing  from  Mary  Beans,  Lydia  White, 
Ellen  Chills,  Milton  Wright,  Lizzie  Shreves,  Friends 
of  Horsham, Sally  Cooper's  School  and  Sarah  Parrish. 
Hknry  W.  Laing.  Treas.,  30  North  Third  St. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  3\st,  1869. 


ITEMS. 

Heat  from  the  Moon. — Lord  Rosse  has  been 
measuring  the  heat  that  comes  to  us  from  the  moon. 
Using  one  of  his  great  reflecting  telescopes  as  a 
burning  mirror,  he  has  condensed  the  moon's  rays 
upon  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  heat-guages — a 
thermo  pile.  Without  being  able  to  determine  by 
what  fraction  of  a  Fahrenheit's  degree  the  lunar 
warmth  increases  the  temperature  of  the  terrestial 
atmosphere,  he  has  found,  as  an  approximation, 
that  the  radiation  from  the  moon  is  about  the  nine- 
ty-thousandth part  of  that  from  the  sun.  He  con- 
ceives that  the  variation  of  heat  from  our  satellite 
follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  its  light;  i.  e.,  that 
we  have  most  warmth  from  the  full  moon,  and  least 
from  the  nearly  new.  By  comparison  with  a  ter- 
restrial source  of  heat,  Lord  Rosse  estimates  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  moon's  surface  at  lunar 
mid-day  to  be  about  five  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. This  scorching  results  from  the  slow  rotation 
of  the  moon,  which  makes  its  day  equal  to  our 
month,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  atmosphere  to 
screen  the  lunar  world.  Years  ago,  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel,  who  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  a 
prophet  by  his  sagacious  inferences,  remarked  that 
"the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us  must 
necessarily  be  verv  much  heated,  possibly  to  a  de- 
gree much  exceediug  that  of  boiling  water."  Fon- 
tenelle  and  his  followers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  moon  can  be  no  place  for  living  be- 
ings, unless  they  are  salamanders. — Ex.  Paper. 

Oldest  Tree. — The  cypress  of  Sonoma,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Italy,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  tree  on  record. 
It  was  known  to  be  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,  forty-two  years  before  Christ,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  than  1,900  years  old.  It  is  106 
feet  in  height,  and  20  feetin  circumference  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  Napoleon,  when  laying 
down  the  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon, 
a  pass  on  one  of  the  Alps,  diverged  from  a  straight 
line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree.  The  honor  of  su- 
perior antiquity,  however,  is  claimed  by  some  in 
behalf  of  the  immense  and  venerable  tree  in  Cala- 
veras county,  Calafornia,  which  is  supposed,  from 
the  number  of  concentric  circles  in  the  trunk,  and 
also  from  various  other  reasons,  to  be  more  than 
2,565  years  old. 

The  French  Astronomer  Royal  is  making  arrange- 
ments in  good  time  for  observing  transits  of  Venus, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  years  1874  and  1882. 
The  event  is  one  of  considerable  interest  and  value 
to  scientific  men,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that 
it  should  be  viewed  from  those  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  where  it  can  be  best  observed.  The  stations 
fixed  upon  for  1874  are  Oahu  (one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,)  Kerguelen  Island  (in  the  Indian  Ocean, ) 
Rodriguez  (a  dependency  of  the  Mauritius,)  Auck- 
land (New  Zealand,)  and  Alexandria.  Both  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Treasury  have  responded  with 
alacrity  to  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  them 
for  funds.  Warren  De  La  Rue  is  of  opinion  that 
photography  may  be  used  with  the  utmost  advan- 
tage in  registering  the  transit. 

Father  Secchi  has  been  examining  the  spectrum 
of  Uranus  and  Neptuue,  and  finds  that  both  of  these 
planets  present  some  absorption  bands  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  inference  is  that 
they  shine  partly  by  their  own  light. 

The  regents  of  Michigan  University  have  voted  to 
admit  women  to  equal  privileges  with  men  in  that 
institution. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  742  ) 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  movement  among  Friends 
without  some  allusion  to  Anthony  Benezet, 
the  faithful  friend  and  associate  of  John 
AToolman — a  sketch  of  whose  life  has  been 
given.  But  few  men  labored  in  an  unpopu- 
lar cause  so  industriously  or  effectively  as 
did  Anthony  Benezet,  or  so  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  sympathies  or  co- 
operation of  influential  minds  at  home  and 
abroad  in  philanthropic  efforts.  Thia  was 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  he  was 
"  naturally  sensitive  and  fond  of  retirement, 
shrinking  from  the  applause  of  men."  His 
life  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  Master.  Willi  a 
spirit  clothed  in  the  armor  of  humility,  he 
performed  the  daily  labor  required  of  him  M 
a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  presence 
of  death,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  OWO 
unworthiness,  could  say — "I  can  take  DO 
merit  for  anything  I  have  done."  No  apolo- 
gy is  offered  for  reviving  the  familiar  name 
of  Anthony  Benezet,  for  we  all  need  at  times 
that  stimulus  bo  active  benevolenoe  which 
is  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  ■  busy, 
self-sacrificing  life,  such  as  his.     Nor  18  1  he 

eharm  of  novelty  essential  to  rouse  ui  to  ao 

lion.    A  gifted  poet  has  well  said, 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  cau  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  san  i*  of  Time. 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main  — 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, — 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

Familiarity  with  goodness  begets  the  de-ire 
to  possess  more  of  it.  In  the  oldest  honk 
may  be  found  new  incentives  t<>  right  living, 
rich  gems  of  Truth  and  beauty  hitherto  over- 
looked ;  and  what  is  thus  true  of  Holy  Writ 
will  apply  to  all  writings  which  reflect,  as  in 
a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Christian  life.  No 
estimate  can  be  termed  of  the  Strength  and 
encouragement  which  all  through  the  age-* 
has  been  gleaned  from  the  [nspired  Votaose, 
and  no  one  can  measure  the  inHueivo  fur 
good  which  has  resulted  from  an  ae.|  laint- 
anec  with  the  lives  of  tftoM  w  h  o  <  e  Spirits  hart 
been  baptized  at  the  heavenly  font  into  new- 
ness of  life.     Among  thifl  army  of&i  I  |  -  Mils. 

Anthony  Benezet  stands  prominently  fbrth. 

We  cannot  do  more  in  this  brief  sketch  nf  hi? 
life  than  to  gather  a  few  fragment!  (fosfl  a 
very  imperfect  Biography  by  way  of  illus- 
trating bis  character. 

He  was  born  at  St.  (Juintin,  France,  in  the 
year  1713.  John  Stephen  Benerei  bin 
father,)  wiisoneof  the  many  I'r  >te«tant*  who. 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution*  which  fol- 
lowed the  revocation  of  the  edict  n!  Sunt*, 
(MiiTored  the  confiscation  of  bis  estate  winch 
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was  large,)  and  sought  protection  in  a  for- 
eign country  which  was  denied  him  in  his  na- 
tive land.    In  1715,  with  his  wife  and  sev- 
eral children  (Anthony  being  then  but  two 
years  old)  John  Stephen  Benezet  left  France, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Holland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  London,  where  he  remained 
until  1731,  during  which  time  he  succesfully 
conducted  mercantile   business.  Anthony, 
after  the  acquisition  of  a  plain  English  edu- 
cation, was  placed  at  business  with  a  mer- 
chant, but  the  occupation  was  soon  aban- 
doned as  uncongenial,  and  that  of  a  cooper 
substituted.    This  proving  too  laborious  for 
one  of  his  delicate  constitution,  was  also  given 
up  under  much  discouragement.      It  was 
about  this  time  (when  but  a  lad  of  14  .or  15,) 
that  he  united  himself  with  the  persecuted 
Quakers  in  religious  fellowship,  but  the  mea- 
gre details  which  serve  to  make  up  his  biog- 
raphy, furnish  no  information  as  to  the  state 
of  his  mind  at  this  interesting  crisis  of  his  life. 
At  18  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Philadelphia,  which  became  his  per- 
manent home.    Five  years  later,  he  married 
Joyce  Mariott,  whose  sympathy  and  loving 
companionship  he  enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a 
century.    Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  again 
embarked  in  business  as  a  manufacturer,  Which, 
like  his  former  ventures,  proving  distasteful, 
was  given  up.    In  the  perplexity  of  mind  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  suitable  employment,  he 
prayerfully  sought  to  know  what  was  required 
of  him  to  do,  and  became  clearly  of  the  mind 
that  to  open  a  school  "  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  useful  learning,"  was  the  vocation 
to  which  Providence  had  assigned  him.  Un- 
der this  impression  he  commenced  to  teach  at 
Germantown,  where  he  remained  some  three 
years,  until  a  position  was  offered  him  in  the 
English  department  of  Friends'  Public  School 
at  Philadelphia,  which  he  accepted.  Here 
he  continued  some  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  he  endeared  himself  alike  to  his  em- 
ployers and  his  pupils.    For  the  severe  dis- 
cipline, then  so  universally  in  vogue,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  advanced  educational  ideas 
now  cherished,  he  substituted  the  rule  of  Love. 
Having  learned  to  govern  himself,  he  the 
more  readily  controlled  the  children  under 
his  care.    So  far  as  known,  he  was  the  first 
teacher  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  rod  as  a 
means  of  correction,  and  by  the  good  order 
for  which  his  school  was  distinguished,  proved 
to  the  incredulous  the  excelleney  and  wisdom 
of  his  improved  system  of  government.  In 
1735,  Benezet  resigned  this   position,  and 
opened  a  school  of  his  own — for  the  education 
of  girls.    Among  his  pupils  was  a  deaf  mute, 
in  whom  he  took  a  deep  interest.    Under  his 
patient  care  her  mind  expanded,  and  she  was 
taught  how  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of 


her  fellows.    This  was  the  first  attempt  in  II 
Philadelphia,  if  not  in  America,  to  instruct  I 
this  unfortunate  class,  who  heretofore  had  been  j 
neglected,  as  being  under  the"  curse  of  God."  1 
Benezet  having  demonstrated  their  capacity  J 
for  mental  improvement,  public  sentiment  J 
was  aroused  in  their  behalf,  which  eventually  j 
led  to  the  erection  of  schools  and  asylums  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  in  Europe  and  j 
America.    It  was  during  the  year  1750  that 
Benezet  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  unrighteousness  of  the  slave 
traffic,  and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  African, 
which  he  did  with  an  earnestness  that  ended 
only  with  his  life.    Sensible  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  education,  he  opened  the  first 
night  school  ever  established  in  Philadelphia 
for  colored  people,  and  gave  his  service  as 
teacher,  with  but  slight  intermissions,  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death.    The  long  expe- 
rience of  Benezet  as  an  educator  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  entitles  his  opinion  of  their  mental 
capacity  to  respectful   consideration.  He 
says,  "  I  can  with  truth  and  sincerity  declare, 
that  I  have  found  amongst  the  negroes  as 
great  variety  of  talents  as  among  a  like  num- 
ber of  whites  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  assert  that 
the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  blacks 
are  inferior  in  their  capaciti2s,  is  a  vulgar 
prejudice." 

Such  language  as  this  needs  to  be  repeated 
even  in  our  day,  although  the  establishment 
of  schools  among  the  freed  men  since  the  war 
should  convince  the  unprejudiced  of  this  gen- 
eration of  the  same  truth.  Now  that  the 
shackles  have  fallen  from  his  limbs,  the  black 
man  calls  upon  us  to  lift  him  out  of  the  deg- 
radation in  which  he  was  unwillingly  placed, 
to  recognize  his  manhood  and  brotherhood,  to 
see  in  him  "  God's  image  in  Ebony."  Despite 
the  jeerings  of  the  ignorant  and  the  pride  of 
the  learned,  if  we  mistake  not, 

"  Is  eoming  yet,  for  a?  that, 
When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  he,  and  a'  that." 

Benezet,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  good 
cause,  took  up  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  Anti- 
Slavery  principles,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  papers,  and  Franklin's  almanac, 
began  to  disseminate  his  views.  In  1759  he 
wrote  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Enslaving,  Importing  and  Pur- 
chasing Negroes,  with  some  advice  thereon, 
extacted  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  of 
London,  for  the  present  year.  Also  some  re- 
marks on  the  absolute  necessity  of  self-denial, 
renouncing  the  world,  and  true  Charity,  for 
all  such  as  sincerely  desire  to  be  our  blessed 
Saviour's  disciples."  This  was  published  by 
Christopher  Sower,  who  the  following  year  is- 
sued a  second  edition.    In  1762  appeared  "  a 
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short  account  of  that  part  of  Africa  inhabited 
by  the  Negroes,  and  the  manner  by  which 
the  slave-trade  is  carried  on."    During  the 
same  year  this  little  work  was  reprinted,  with 
the  following  additions.    "  Quotations  from 
the  writings  of  several  persons  of  note,"  and 
"  a  large  extract  from  a  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished in  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade."    A  third  edition  bears  the  date  1768. 
All  of  the  above  are  anonymous.    In  1766 
he  sent  forth,  over  his  own  name,  "  a  caution 
and  warning  to  great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
in  a  short  representation  of  the  calamitous 
state  of  the  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British 
Dominions.    Educed  from  various  authors, 
and  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all ;  more  especially  of  those  in  power."  The 
last  edition  of  this  pamphlet  is  dated  1785. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  was  entitled,  "  Some  historical 
account  of  Guinea,  its  situation,  produce,  and 
the  general  disposition  of  its  inhabitants ; 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  slave-trade,  its  nature,  and  lamentable  ef- 
fects.   Also  a  republication  of  the  sentiments 
of  several  authors  of  note  on  this  interesting 
subject — particularly  an  extract  of  a  treatise 
written  by  Granville  Sharp."    The  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  was  in  1772.    It  ran 
through  four  editions,  the  last  dated  1788. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  prior  to  any 
correspondence  between  Anthony  Benezet 
and  Granville  Sharp,  or  before  an  acquaint- 
ance had  been  formed  between  them,  each 
had  reprinted  portions  of  the  others'  works ; 
the  one  in  England,  and  the  other  in  America. 
From  a  moderate  income,  the  author  paid 
the  expense  of  publishing  his  writings,  and 
habitually  carried  some  of  them  in  his  pock- 
ets for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  occasion 
presented.  He  likewise  sent  copies  to  some 
of  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  day,  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  a  letter,  requesting 
their  acceptance  of  the  gift,  in  which  he  says, 
"I  earnestly  entreat  that  thou  wilt  seriously 
read  them,  when  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  matter  calling  for  the  deepest 
consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the 
civil  and  religious  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  who  are  desirous  to  avert  those  judg- 
ments, which  evils  of  such  a  dye  must  ui 
sarily,  sooner  or  later,  bring  upon  every  peo- 
ple who  are  defiled  therewith.  And  this  will 
I  trust  plead  my  excuse  for  the  freedom  1 
take  in  addressing  myself  to  thee." 

Queen  Charlotte  of  England,  the  Countess 
of  Huntington,  the  Archbishop  ofM  lanterbury, 
the  Queen  of  France,  Dr,  FothergUl,  John 
Wesley,  and  Governor  Livingston  of  New 
Jersey",  were  among  those  who  were  presented 
with  copies  of  one  or  more  of  his  works,  from 
some  of  whom  he  received  letters  manifesting 


an  interest  and  sympathy  in  his  labors,  and 
which  led  to  an  extensive  correspondence. 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  subsequently  became 
so  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist,  was,  at, 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge University.    Benezet  was  made  instru- 
mental (through  his  publications;  in  directing 
the  energies  of  Clarkson  into  channels  of  use- 
fulness.   Dr.  Peckard  of  the  University  had 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation 
on  the  question — "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves 
of  others  against  their  will."    Clarkson,  al- 
though greatly  pressed  for  time,  entered  the 
list  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize.    He  says, 
"In  this  difficulty,  going  by  accident  into*  a 
friend's  house,  I  took  up  a  newspaper  there 
lying  on  the  table,  and  one  of  the  articles 
which  attracted  my  notice  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  Anthony  Benezet's  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Guinea.    I  soon  left  my  friend  and 
his  paper,  and,  to  lose  no  time,  hastened  to 
London,  to  buy  it.    In  this  precious  book  I 
found  almost  all  that  I  wanted."  Clarkson 
gained  the  prize,  but  the  startling  tacts  re- 
corded by  Benezet  in  his  little  work  so  prey  1 
upon  his  mind,  that  after  much  serious  reflec- 
tion he  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  fur- 
ther the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  dedi- 
cated his  energies  untiringly  to  that  end.  He 
tells  us  that  this  account  of  Guinea  "  was  in- 
strumental beyond  any  other  book  ever  be- 
fore published  in   disseminating  a  "proper 
knowledge  of  the  slave-trade."    To  Clarkson 
and  a  few  other  noble  souls,  aided  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Society  of  Flit  odi 
in  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  largely  attributed 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  [ndfc  I, 
when  at  one  blow  the  shackles  fell  from  the 
limbs  of  800,000  human  beings. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


God  lades  the  wings  of  private  prayer  with 
the  sweetest,  chiefe^t  and  choice^  blessii 
Ah!  how  often  hath  God  smiled  upon  ?!•<• 
poor  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  pin;;:, 
prayer,  spoken  peace  to  him  in  the  Uldel 
his  prayer,  and  filled  him  with  light,  joy  ami 
assurance  upon  its  close  ! 

M  \i>  \<;  vsc 

Lrttrr f\ nt/i  /.,ihi>  Slrfft. 
From  •'  kMril  MmS*" 

.  .  .  There  never  0*1  been  I  time  when  each 

little  rill  of  Christian  influence  seemed  n  

needed  here  than  now,  an. 1  we  In  no  m<  r  - 
have  the  feeling  that  our  mission  lion'  i*on 
Within  the  past  tew  week"  (in  re  ha-*  l>  n.  i  ^ 
order  of  the  government,  a  general  bun  in-  of 
idols  ami  charm*  throughout  tin-  pail  tfcfl 
country,  comprising  many  thousands.  In  |])0 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  erv»i  ;» 
long  oval  mountain,  about  live  or  six  union 
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east  of  Antananarivo,  is  a  populous  town,  es- 
teemed sacred  by  the  idolaters,  which  has  long 
been  the  home  of  the  great  national  idol  called 
"  Kely  Malaza."  The  idol  itself  was  a  small 
Stick  of  wood  four  inches  long,  fastened  trans- 
versely to  the  middle  of  a  strip  of  red  silk 
three  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  with  a 
small  silver  chain  sewed  on  each  end.  This 
paltry  thing  has  been  the  time-honoured  trust 
of  thousands  of  the  Malagasy,  and  at  one  time 
its  keepers  received  half  the  revenues  of  the 
country  arising  from  custom  dues.  The  late 
queen  Rasoherina  was  one  of  its  devoted  ad- 
herents till  very  near  her  death,  when  her  con- 
fidence in  its  supernatural  power  seemed  to  be 
finally  shaken.  Recently  its  keepers  visited 
our  present  queen  in  a  body  to  lay  before  her 
their  cause.  They  assured  her  that  the  idols 
were  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  were  above  all 
human  power  and  influence.  As  their  keepers 
they  demanded  special  favor  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  restoration  of  the  privileges  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  queen  replied 
that  they  must  remain  in  waiting  a  little  while, 
and  she  would  give  them  her  final  decision 
about  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  she  hastily 
despatched  a  body  of  several  hundred  armed 
men  on  horseback  to  burn  "  Kely  Malaza " 
with  all  his  appurtenances.  The  keepers  who 
were  in  waiting  for  the  queen's  answer  heard 
of  what  was  in  contemplation,  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  save  their  treasures.  But  the 
queen's  messengers  were  too  quick  for  them, 
so  that  the  whole  were  consigned  to  the  flames 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  no  one  daring 
to  resist. 

If  the  keepers  had  gained  the  town  first,  the 
probability  is  that  the  idol  could  not  have  been 
destroyed  without  fighting  and  bloodshed .|This 
act  was  followed  by  a  stringent  order  of  the 
government  for  a  general  burning  of  all  idols 
and  charms  of  every  kind.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country, 
this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  government 
may  appear  to  have  been  of  questionable  ex- 
pediency. But  when  it  is  remembered  what 
deceit  and  fraud  these  idol- keepers  were  prac- 
tising upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  extort  contributions  of  money  to  protect 
them  and  their  families  from  disease,  as  well 
as  charms  to  secure  their  houses  from  lightning 
and  their  rice-fields  from  hail,  the  peremptory 
demands  of  the  government  seem  the  more 
plausible.  Although  this  has  been  in  no  sense 
brought  about  through  the  direct  instigation 
of  the  missionaries,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
indirect  result  of  the  influence  of  the  little 
band  of  Christian  men  who  have  brought  the 
Gospel  to  this  country  ;  and  as  the  former 
trust  of  the  people  has  been  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed, an  increased  feeling  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  them  to  substitute  the  truth  in  its 


place.  The  distant  outlying  districts,  some  of 
which  are  very  populous,  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers, from  whom  have  come  over  two  hun- 
dred applications  from  as  many  different  towns 
for  teachers  to  come  and  tell  them  about  the 
Christian  belief. 

They  say  they  have  destroyed  their  idols, 
and  ask  the  government  to  tell  them  in  what 
they  are  now  to  trust.  In  most  of  these  places 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  individual  who 
has  any  idea  of  what  Christianity  is.  While 
in  a  great  many  other  places  which  are  not 
included  in  this  list  of  applicants,  the  people 
are  but  little  better  off  who  meet  together  on 
the  First-day  of  the  week,  in  large  congrega- 
tions, to  sing  and  pray,  not  one  of  whom  is 
able  to  read  the  Bible  or  tell  the  people  what 
it  contains.  In  company  with  one  of  the 
missionaries,  I  have,  during  the  past  month, 
visited  many  places  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Hova  territory,  and  seen  some  of  this 
destitution,  though  these  are  by  no  means  the 
least-favored  districts  lying  not  far  away  from 
Antananarivo.  The  visit  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual interest  to  me,  since  it  was  to  a  part  of 
the  country  but  little  known,  and,  except  a 
few  of  the  nearest  places,  appears  never  to 
have  been  visited  by  any  foreigner. 

Some  of  the  farthest  towns  we  reached  are 
supposed  to  be  about  eighty  miles  directly 
west  of  Antananarivo. 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing one,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  only  halting  at  a  small  vil- 
lage during  the  middle  of  the  day  long  enough 
for  our  palanquin-bearers  to  eat  their  rice. 
On  arriving  at  our  destination  in  the  evening, 
we  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district  assembled  at  a  great  idol- burning. 
Our  sudden  arrival  in  the  midst  of  these  opera- 
tions was  as  unexpected  to  the  people  as  it  was 
to  us  to  find  them  thus  engaged. 

The  crowd  were  assembled  around  the  four 
sides  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  idols  blazing 
in  the  midst,  most  of  which  were  of  the  most 
paltry  character,  such  as  small  sticks  of  wood 
tied  together  by  a  cord,  crocodiles'  teeth,  little 
bags  of  earth  or  dust,  small  stones,  strings  of 
beads,  &c,  &c,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to 
possess  supernatural  power.  We  listened 
quietly  to  the  speech  from  the  messengers  from 
the  government,  and  then  to  an  old  man  who 
made  the  customary  reply  on  behalf  of  his 
tribe  in  true  native  style.  He  danced  like  a 
madman  from  one  side  of  this  hollow  square 
to  another,  while  he  flourished  a  great  cane 
over  his  head  which  he  grasped  in  the  middle, 
and  the  greater  the  warmth  of  feeling  as  he 
advanced  with  his  speech,  the  faster  he  made 
his  feet  fly.  He  declared  the  idols  to  be  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  trust,  that  the  true  God  was 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  exhorted  the  people 
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to  look  to  Him  for  protection  and  blessing. 
Then  pointing  to  us  he  declared  that  we  were 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  queen — that 
seeing  us  was  like  seeing  the  prime  minister 
himself,  and  that  we  had  come  to  visit  them 
— to  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c,  &c. 

When  he  was  through  they  asked  us  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  although  we  urged  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  our  own  fatigue,  as  well 
as  theirs,  they  insisted  on  something  then  and 
there.  I  first  spoke  on  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  true  God,  and  the  e\  idences  we 
have  of  his  love,  mercy  and  power,  and  of  our 
duties  towards  him.  Of  the  ignorance  and 
blindness  of  all  nations  who  have  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  enlighten  them,  alluding  to  va- 
rious systems  of  idolatry  among  different  na- 
tions, including  their  own.  Of  the  character 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  change  it  works  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  believers,  prompting 
them  to  acts  of  love  and  benevolence,  &c, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  the  history  of  the 
early  missionaries  to  this  country  by  way  of 
illustration,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  endured 
to  give  the  Malagasy  a  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel. My  companion  followed,  who  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
sinners,  and  had  need  of  a  Saviour,  speaking 
of  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  die  for  us — urging  on  them  to  em- 
brace these  offers  of  mercy  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  in  the  Gospel,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain forgiveness  for  their  sins,  and  inherit 
everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come.  As  our 
meeting  was  prolonged  till  late  in  the  evening, 
the  clear  bright  moon  shining  above  us  lighted 
up  a  scene  of  touching  interest  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  next  morning  we  held  a  large  meeting 
in  a  building  which  they  use  temporarily  for 
a  chapel,  when  my  companion  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  of  church  organization  and  fel- 
lowship, and  I  expounded  verse  by  verse  part 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke,  beginning  with 
"Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  who 
hate  you,"  &c.  We  then  set  out  on  a  long 
ride  directly  westward  to  a  town  which  we 
reached  late  in  the  afternoon.  Hero  we  held 
another  meeting,  with  nothing  of  any  special 
interest  to  remark;  and  alter  a  refreshing 
night's  rest  set  out  the  next  morning  in  a  di- 
rection a  little  south  of  west,  arriving  aboul 
noon  at  a  large  town,  which  had  more  marks 
of  thrift  and  prosperity  than  are  seen  in  many 
of  the  Malagasy  villages. 

The  streets  and  yards  were  swept  very  clean, 
and  everything  seemed  so  exceptionally  tidy 
as  to  make  the  place  quite  atl  ractive.  A  com 
pany  of  Christians  clot  hed  in  their  spotlessly 
white  "  lambas  "  came  to  the  gates  of  the  to*  n 
to  meet  us,  who  conducted  us  to  a  comfortable 
house,  the  floors  of  which,  as  well  as  the  ceil- 


ings and  walls,  were  all  lined  with  fine  native 
matting,  which  was  a  light  straw-color,  and 
skilfully  woven  to  fit  the  room.  At  this  place 
my  companion  left  me  to  hold  a  meeting  with 
the  people,  while  he  went  forward  to  a  place 
of  very  different  character  at  some  little  dis- 
tance over  the  mountains.  I  had  much  pleas- 
ant intercourse  with  the  Christians  here  both 
in  public  and  private,  and  early  the  following 
morning  set  out  to  join  my  friend.  On  ar- 
riving near  the  place  where  he  had  lodged, 
the  town  seemed  swarming  with  little  children, 
and  the  place  bore  abundant  evidence  of  in- 
describable heathen  darkness.  Great  crowd- 
assembled  around  us,  all  anxious  to  get  a  look, 
as  we  were  the  first  white  men  they  had  ever 
seen.  They  expressed  a  great  desire  to  learn 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  we  have  taken  measures 
to  have  a  teacher  go  from  the  place  where  I 
had  slept  to  instruct  them.  One  little  boy 
among  the  company  of  children  could  r<  a  1 
well,  who  had  been  elsewhere  taught,  and 
whom  we  rewarded  with  some  of  che  IUudraii  1 
Malagasy  Hymns  brought  out  by  Helen  Oil  pin, 
as  well  as  some  "  Teny  Soas."  We  then  pro- 
ceeded forward  to  a  village  where  the  people 
are  mostly  slaves,  held  in  bondage  by  .-<>iue 
great  man  at  Antananarivo,  among  whom  *JC 
had  a  large  and  interesting  meeting.  Our 
route  throughout  the  day  lay  through  a  very 
mountainous  country,  the  valleys  being  nar- 
row and  precipices  very  steep,  along  the  sides 
of  which  ran  our  footpaths.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  near  a  large  market,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  this  country,  are  held 
weekly  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  <»n  an 
open  plain,  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet  by 
thousands  to  exchange  their  various  commodi- 
ties.  On  drawing  near  the  place  there 
seemed  a  great  commotion  in  the  crowd,  an  1 
it  was  pretty  soon  manifest  that  we  wo  it  the 
cause  of  it  when  the  great  cone  >m>«  buy.  rs 
and  sellers  rushed  pell-mell  towards  OS  by 
thousands,  each  eager  for  a  look  at  the  white 

men.  Our  palanquin-bearers  knowing  how 
uncomfortably  close  such  companies  some- 
times collect  around  us.  did  tin  ir  best  tOaVOtd 
them,  and  scampered  away  t««  the  In.  w  <•!  a 
mountain  hard  l>v,  on  <!■  scending  which  a 
little  way  we  found  a  path  running  it-  entire 
length.  Our  pursuers  arranp  •  !  Ihemeeta  i  !■ 
a  row  along  the  top,  from  whence  they  could 

see  us  very  well  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
gave  a  prolonged  shout  as  (bo\  won  nhligod 
to  relinquish  tlio  chase.  In  I  ho  evening  wo 
arrived  at  a  town  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  front  which  we  had  a  in:c  i.,:.  : 
view  of  the  surround uc_:  country.  Here  tho 
people  seemed  of  the  better  -  la*-  of  nam.*, 
having  much  a  roan- 1  them  >\  Inch  told  of  thrift, 
and  wore  verv  do-iron*  to  learn  nboul  the 
l  Bible,  though  "as  yet,  are  surprisingly  ignoiaut 
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of  the  truths  it  contains.  They  have  a  school 
taught  by  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age 
from  near  Antananarivo,  who  also  reads  to 
them  from  the  Bible,  and  has  made  some  at- 
tempts at  preaching. 

On  account  of  his  superior  knowledge  he 
was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  it  was  most 
curious  to  see  such  a  child  the  ruling  spirit  of 
a  large  congregation.  In  the  evening  we  held 
a  crowded  meeting  in  their  chapel,  and  another 
the  following  morning,  after  which  we  again 
set  out  on  our  journey,  accompanied  by  the 
boy-preacher,  who  proposed  to  cross  Lake 
Itasy  with  us,  near  the  shores  of  which  we 
had  lodged. 

The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  nearly 
as  broad  as  long,  and  we  thought  it.  to  be 
about  fifteen  miles  across.  Not  Tar  from  the 
centre  is  a  little  island  on  which  is  a  small 
village.  The  wild  rocks  and  beautiful  foliage, 
as  seen  in  the  distance  drew  us  to  the  spot 
where  we  ate  our  dinners  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  rock.  Water-fowls  in  great  variety, 
and  seemingly  countless  numbers,  were  peace- 
fully swimming  on  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  approach  of 
our  little  canoes  until  we  came  close  upon 
them.  Jn  the  afternoon  we  regained  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  we  found  many  Christians 
assembled  to  welcome  us.  They  conducted  us 
a  little  way  to  what,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  them 
a  very  comfortable  house,  as  it  was  the  best 
their  village  afforded,  but  so  many  fowls  and 
pigs  had  to  be  turned  out  before  we  could  get 
in,  that  we  told  them  we  preferred  to  sleep  in 
their  chapel,  where  we  made  ourselves  very 
comfortable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  POSITION. 

Not  long  since  I  was  at  a  public  meeting 
of  Friends,  where  a  prominent  minister  intro- 
duced his  remarks  by  stating  that  the  pro- 
minence our  8ociety  had  attained  by  assuming 
the  care  of  the  Indians,  had  !ed  to  an  inquiry 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  our  religious  views 
and  beliefs,  that  he  met  witli  this  inquiry 
both  in  his  personal  minglings  among  the 
people  and  in  his  correspondence.  He  ad- 
monished us  that  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to 
inform  ourselves,  so  that  if  we  were  questioned 
on  these  subjects,  we  would  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  Now  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  all  should  have  a 
clear,  intelligent  and  well-defined  system  of 
ideas  in  regard  to  their  religious  belief  for 
themselves,  but  for  each  of  us  to  undertake 
to  represent  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Society, 
when  that  Society  is  not  held  together  by  any 
formal  creed,  is  not  likely  to  be  fraught  with 
good  results.    Besides,  what  has  the  public  to 


do  writh  our  private  opinions ;  do  they  want 
to  measure  us  thereby,  and  judge,  by  the 
soundness  of  our  theology,  whether  we  are  fit 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  Indians?  My 
view  of  the  matter  would  be  that  if  any  are 
questioned  on  that  ground,  they  should  simply 
answer  that  our  religious  opinions  are  such 
that  they  prompt  us  to  befriend  the  poor,  the 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  every  class 
and  order  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  that  our 
peculiar  religious  sentiments  have  no  more  to 
do  with  our  philanthropy,  than  had  those  of 
the  good  Samaritan  to  do  with  his. 

William  G.  Barker. 

Mendon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  First  mo.  12th,  1870. 


THE  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  M.  B.  Ligbtfoot,  dated  Nohart,  Eleventh 
mo.  14th,  1869,  in  reply  to  one  from  a  friend 
in  Germantown  : — 

"How  much  I  wish  the  dear  children  in 
the  East  could  see  some  of  my  little  ones,  but 
as  they  cannot,  I  want  to  tell  them  that  when 
they  commenced  coming  to  school  last  Seventh 
month,  they  were  somewhat  like  so  many 
squirrels.  They  would  mount  the  desks,  hop 
out  of  the  windows,  dart  out  of  the  door,  or 
run  home  when  they  felt  like  it.  They  were 
quite  shy  of  me,  and  I  had  to  be  very  careful 
about  enforcing  law  and  order,  lest  they  would 
stay  at  home  altogether.  So  we  let  them  sit 
on  the  desks,  go  through  the  windows  and  out 
of  the  doors  at  their  pleasure,  and  kept  them 
coming  each  day  with  presents  of  clothing  and 
crackers  for  recess,  endeavoring  to  interest 
them  with  slate- work  and  picture-books,  hoping 
that  after  awhile  they  would  learn  to  love 
their  school  and  teachers,  and  then  we  could 
begin  to  talk  about  order  and  system.  Now, 
I  should  like  you  to  see  them  come  in  with 
their  pleasant  "  Good  morning,"  and  looking 
so  snug  and  comfortable  in  the  sacks  and 
skirts,  &c,  sent  by  the  "  Philadelphia  Aid  As- 
sociation," orderly  taking  their  seats,  the  small 
ones  on  the  low  benches,  the  larger  at  the 
desks,  and  go  to  work  on  their  slates,  which 
they  are  very  fond  of,  though  some  of  them 
yet  often  get  a  little  frisky,  and  do  not  like  to 
stay  too  long  in  one  place. 

They  are  much  interested  in  learning  the 
figures  and  to  count,  also  the  English  names 
of  objects  around  the  school-room,  features  of 
the  face,  articles  of  dress,  the  pictures  in  the 
books  or  charts.  We  have  this  exercise  once 
a  day  ;  we  think  it  will  interest  and  encourage 
them  to  try  to  learn  our  language.  A  few  who 
have  come  steadily  are  beginning  to  read  in 
"McGuffey's  First  Reader;"  the  rest  are 
spelling  and  learning  their  letters, — several 
have  learned  to  add  two  rows  of  figures.  We 
have  to  move  slowly  and  be  very  patient,  so 
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as  not  to  discourage  them  with  too  much  at 
once.  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  object 
teaching,  with  illustrated  books,  charts,  &c, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  them,  though  I  believe 
they  will  learn  to  read  without  understanding 
what  the  words  mean. 

At  the  close  of  school  they  wrap  up  in 
their  shawls  and  blankets,  sit  perfectly  quiet 
awhile,  and  pass  out  one  by  one  with  a  smiling 
"  Good  bye."  They  have  grown  very  familiar 
with  their  teachers,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
good  understanding  between  us,  though  we  do 
not  speak  the  same  language. 

They  live  in  bark  houses  and  tepees,  though 
some  few  have  log  and  frame,  without  either 
bedsteads,  chairs  or  tables.  They  sit  on  the 
ground,  around  the  fire,  to  eat  their  poorly- 
cooked  and  often  scanty  meals,  sleep  on  mats 
or  buffalo-skins  without  undressing,  and  often 
have  not  blankets  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 
We  have  seen  bright,  good  little  Indian  boys 
and  girls  sick,  and  some  have  died,  lying  on 
their  poor  hard  beds,  dirty  and  suffering,  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  green  corn  and  beans,  ex- 
cept when  we  took  or  sent  them  some  rice, 
crackers,  tea  or  corn  starch,  a  lot  of  which  we 
bought  with  a  $20  note  a  good  friend  in  New 
York  sent  us,  and  we  do  believe  several  were 
saved,  who,  for  want  of  suitable  food,  would 
have  died  had  we  not  been  able  to  do  this. 
Here,  I  may  say  that  we  think  a  fund,  with 
which  to  provide  proper  food  for  the  sick  and 
those  recovering  from  illness,  is  positively  ne- 
cessary in  our  Indian  Reservations,  and  if  the 
agents  had  a  fund  of  this  kind  to  apply  to, 
they  might  alleviate  much  suffering  and  often 
save  life.  We  have  thought,  seeing  the  great 
need,  that  if  Friends,  in  their  different  neigh- 
borhoods would  collect  a  little  from  each  one 
willing  to  give,  it  would  not  be  felt  individu- 
ally, but  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  enough 
to  supply  this  great  want,  which  we  believe  is 
felt  on  all  the  reservations.  We  have  given 
our  scholars  English  names  for  friends  in  the 
East,  therefore  many  of  them  sound  very 
familiar. 

These  people  are  very  appreciative  of  boun- 
tiful things.  Last  summer  I  bought  all  the 
little  girls  paper  dolls ;  they  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  were  perfeotlyde 
lighted  to  dress  and  undress  them.  The  bright 
colored  picture  books, sent  out  bv  the  Aid  Bo 
cioty,  have  been  a  great  delight  to  them; 
they  are  very  care i'ul  both  of  them  and  tin- 
dolls,  so  you  need  not  fear  but  thai  they  will 

appreciate  and  take  care  of  whatever  may  be 
sent  to  thorn. 


A  humble  heart  is  an  aspiring  heart  It 
cannot  be  contented  to  get,  up  some  rounds  in 
Jacob's  ladder,  but  it  must  get  to  the  Very 
top  of  the  ladder,  to  the  very  top  of  holiness. 


Verily,  heaven  is  for  that  man,  and  that  man 
is  for  heaven  who  sets  up  for  his  mark  the 
perfection  of  holiness. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  have  been  stripped  of  several  of  our 
most  prominent  members  of  latter  time.  v\  B 
feel  their  loss,  and  in  looking  around  amongst 
those  left,  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise?"  I  desire  that  our  young 
people  may  come  under  the  regulating  power 
of  Truth,  so  that  there  may  "  arise  judges  a- 
at  the  first  and  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ing;"  for  I  believe  there  is  a  power — an  all- 
creating  Word  ;  the  same  now  as  when  the 
Voice  said,  "Let  there  be  light — and  there 
was  light ;"  and  I  crave  for  myself  that  I  may 
witness  more  and  yet  more  of  its  baptizing 
influence. 

Our  First-day  school  is  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. I  think  there  are  over  forty 
children.  All  appear  interested  in  the  school, 
and  a  number  of  them  come  to  our  meeting  : 
those,  too,  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming— neither  they  nor  their  parents.  Some 
Friends  I  find  do  not  approve  of  Fim  day 
schools.  I  think  thev  will  have  a  good  effect. 
However,  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  clibrt  made 
here  thus  far. 


The  days  wear  away  one  by  one,  carrying 
us  forward  to  the  period  when  this  transitory 
scene  will  be  left  behind,  ami  that  whieh  has 
been  holden  from  our  eyes  opened  to  ih<  flaw. 
Shall  it  be  well  with  thee,  oh  my  lonl,  at  thai 
solemn  hour,  when  too  late  t..  correct  lb, 
either  of  omission  or  commission  ?  Thil  quary 
presents  with  great  seriousness.  May  i:  hav> 
due  consideration  not  only  now,  but  in  all 
future,  time,  amid  the  pressing  cans  which 
sometimes  weigh  upon  my  spirit,  as  well  :»>  m 
seasons  when  these  are  laid  aside,  and  1  hear 
a  call  to  labor  in  the  great  harvot •  field. 

Thy  sisterlv  salutation  ennio  to  hand  this 
P.M.  It  is  good  to  bo  thus  remcmhi  n  d,  par- 
ticularly in  this  season  of  great  poverty  and 

loneliness.     Yes  it  is  g  1  to  find  we  :»n  r«  - 

membered  by  those  we  love,  citing  up  to  the 
only  Source  of  strength,  to  l>e  found  within 
OUrSeWes.  We  cannot  live  upon  whal  h:i- 
been,  nor  that  which  is  to  conic:  the  ;  »  r.«- 
cut  is  only  ours.  It  is  >.  u  "«  want  \\hh\, 
to  nourish  the  lit'*'  that  m.  "  t  Jive  tin  thi*  day 
our  daily  bread:'    <  >h  !  that  these  s,  a;       .  I 

proving  may  mow  and  more  bring  as  Into  »n 
entire  dependence  upon  and  d.-ci  cuiiim?- 
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nion  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  increase 
our  faith  in  Him  as  an  ever-present  Helper. 
Thus  we  will  be  enabled  to  do  His  will  as  it 
is  revealed  to  each  of  us.  This  is  all  we  have 
to  do,  as  the  needful  preparation  for  a  higher 
life.    This  is  working  out  our  own  salvation. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  29,  1870. 

The  Malagasy. — Our  readers  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  English 
journals, — "The  British  Friend"  and  "The 
Friend," — will  be  interested,  we  think,  in  a 
Letter  giving  an  account  of  the  Malagasy, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our 
paper.  The  writer  and  his  wife,  in  whom  we 
have  a  personal  interest,  felt  it  obligatory 
upon  them  to  leave  their  home  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  after  having  placed  their 
two  little  sons  in  a  Friend's  family  in  Eng- 
land, they  and  an  English  Friend,  who  felt  a 
like  concern,  embarked  for  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  under  the  auspices  of  Friends' 
(English)  "  Foreign  Mission." 

Many  hardships  and  trials  have  been 
passed  through,  but  from  time  to  time  they 
have  reported  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
having  made  the  sacrifices  it  involved.  These 
Friends  work  in  harmony,  apparently,  with 
other  missionaries  who  had  preceded  them  ; 
and  the  natives  seem  awakened,  in  a  degree, 
to  the  error  of  idol-worship.  We  were  touched 
with  the  appeal  of  the  latter  to  the  govern- 
ment, at  whose  command  their  idols  had  been 
burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  They  had 
taken  away  their  idols,  and  "  in  what  were 
they  now  to  trust."  L.  S.  says  that  "  two 
hundred  applications  from  as  many  different 
towns  for  teachers  to  come  and  tell  them 
about  the  Christian  belief,"  had  been  made. 
He  says,  too,  that  "  in  most  of  these  places 
there  is  probably  not  an  individual  who  has 
an  idea  of  what  Christianity  is ;  while  in  a 
great  many  other  places  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  of  applicants,  the  people 
are  but  little  better  off,  who  meet  together  on 
the  First  day  of  the  week  in  large  congrega- 
tions, to  sing  and  pray,  not  one  of  whom  is 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  or  tell  the  people 
what  it  contains." 

At  so  great  a  distance,  and  being  unac- 


quainted with  the  habits  of  the  people,  it  may 
seem  presuming  to  form  a  judgment  in  rela- 
tion to  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  But  the  query  presents,  if 
this  be  so,  whence  the  painful  deficiency  ? 
Have  those  who  have  undertaken  to  expound 
this  living  faith  so  confined  their  teachings  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  systems  of  men, 
as  not  to  direct  attention  to  the  "  true  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh.  into 
the  world.  ?"    John  \.  9. 

If  this  light  be  not  comprehended  by  the 
darkness,  by  what  means  shall  the  darkness 
be  dispelled  but  by  the  Power  "  which  spreads 
undivided  and  operates  unpsent?"  The 
spiritual  eye  is  anointed  with  the  "  eye-salve 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  it  beholds  the  Light, — 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  The  ear  is  opened,  and  it 
hears  the  knocking  of  the  same  Divine  Moni- 
tor, who  of  old  said,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Rev  iii. 
20. 

He  who  knocks  may  not  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Jesus,  or  Christ ;  still  he  is  the  wit- 
ness for  God  in  every  rational  soul ;  and  if 
the  sense  of  justice  be  appealed  to,  shall  it 
not  be  found,  though  it  may  be  probably  rob- 
bed of  its  fair  proportions  by  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  its  growth  ?  Does  not  mercy 
lie  hidden  in  every  breast,  ready  to  be  nur- 
tured by  the  friendly  hand  and  loving  heart  ? 
And  how  few  but  acknowledge  a  love  for  a 
Supreme  and  Guiding  Spirit,  though  they  may 
erect,  as  did  the  Athenians,  their  altar  to  an 
unknown  Deity  !  We  would  not  be  understood 
as  charging  those  who  are  laboring  in  this 
uncultivated  field  with  remissness  in  duty. 
We  doubt  not  that  they  have  done  what 
seemed  to  be  called  for  at  their  hands ;  and 
that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  doing 
good,  their  reports  testify.  Still  we  cannot 
but  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  when  the  bands 
of  superstition  and  idolatory  are  loosened, 
and  there  is  awakened  a  craving  for  spirit- 
ual knowledge  and  sustenance,  a  similar  con- 
viction should  attend  the  mind,  as  impressed 
that  of  the  Scribe,  when  he  said,  "  Well, 
Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth,  for  there  is 
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one  God  :  and  there  is  none  other  but  He : 
And  to  love  Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.  And  when 
Jesus  saw  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God."    Mark  xii.  32,  33,  34. 

First-Day  Schools. — An  article  on  this 
subject  has  been  received,  and  would  obtain 
a  place  in  our  colums  were  the  objections 
clearly  defined.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  conclusions  rather  from  inference 
than  from  a  personal  observation  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  such  instruction. 

We  unite  with  him  in  the  sentiment,  that 
"  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  put  the  let- 
ter above  the  Spirit,  there  is  great  danger  of 
sliding  from  the  one  sure  foundation  into  the 
popular  current,"  and  we  would  view  with 
deep  emotion  any  such  attempt.  As  far  as 
we  know  those  engaged  in  this  movement,  a 
desire  obtains  among  them  to  exercise  a  care 
in  regard  to  what  is  presented  to  the  youthful 
mind,  and  to  consider  the  letter  only  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  transmission  of  Truth.  Spiritual 
conceptions,  when  communicated  from  one 
human  mind  to  another,  mostly  assume  an 
outward  form,  but  the  spoken  or  written  word 
can  only  be  of  benefit  as  far  as  it  embraces 
that  which  is  of  value.  Hence  all  effort  to 
"put  the  letter  above  the  Spirit,"  or  to  un- 
derstand the  letter  except  through  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit — the  Divine  Inter- 
preter— must  be  unavailing,  and  we  know  of 
none  of  our  members  who  do  not  so  esteem  it. 
We  believe  that  many  have  entered  into  this 
work  under  a  concern  to  gather  the  children 
into  closer  fellowship  with  their  older  friends, 
and  to  inculcate  in  them  the  great  principle 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  profession, — obe- 
dience to  the  Light  manifested  in  the  soul. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  for  in- 
strumental effort,  and  it  is,  on  this  aocount, 
none  the  less  the  duty  of  parents  and  others 
interested  to  surround  the  children,  as  far  M 
they  can,  by  influences  favorable  to  then- 
growth  in  best  things. 

Having  witnessed  the  Balutary  effect  of 
First-day  School  instruction  upon  the  minds 


of  some  of  the  children,  we  cannot  withhold 
the  belief,  that  if  rightly  conducted,  they  may 
be  instrumental  of  good.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion that  some,  if  not  many  engaged  in  them, 
prayerfully  desire  to  be  endued  with  "  that 
wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,"  and 
that  they  are  careful  not  to  hinder  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  love  by  attempting  to  explain 
what  they  do  not  understand.  As  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  obscure  passages  are  gen- 
erally avoided,  and  such  reading  selected  as 
is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children. 

We  can  imagine  none  laboring  long  in  a 
work  imposing  so  many  sacrifices  except  from 
a  feeling  of  duty,  and  if  those  who  stand  aloof 
would  come  around  them  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
and  aid  them  by  their  concern,  their  counsel 
and  experience,  it  would  no  doubt  be  grate- 
fully received,  and  might  tend  to  mutual  bene- 
fit. When  we  see  others  endeavoring  to  fol- 
low the  Master  in  a  way  we  are  not  called 
unto,  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  instruction 
from  the  reply  of  Jesus,  when  told  of  some 
who  were  working  in  His  name  who  followed 
not  with  Him.  He  said,  "  Forbid  them  not ; 
he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 

MARRIED. 

YOE — DUNCAN. — With  the  approbation  of  Third 
Haven  Monthly  Meetiug,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh 
mo.,  1869,  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Duncan,  Samuel 
S.  Yoe  to  Susanna  Duncan,  all  of  Talbot  Co.,  M<1. 

HOPKINS— DIXON —With  tbe  ooneenl  of  Third 
Haven  Monthly  Meeting,  on  tbe  21st  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1869,  at  the  house  of  Janu  s  Dixon.  faajM  P.  Hop- 
kins, of  Philadelphia,  to  Elizabeth  A.  Dixon,  neiee 
of  James  Dixon,  of  Talbot  Co.,  M  1. 

KELLY — YOE. — With  the  consent  ol  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  13th  of  Kirst  month,  L870, 
at  Thiid  Haven  Meeting  house,  Jonah  Kelly,  of 
Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  to  Mary  L.  Yoe,  of  Talbot  Co., 
Md. 

DIED. 

BOWERS.— On  the  L6th  of  Plral  month.  W<\  *t 

her  residence  near  Kaston.  Talbot  0b»,  M  1  .  RftbtMl 
L.  Bowers,  in  the  67th  ye.tr  ot  bet  IMj  lwing  a 
member  and  elder  of  Third  Haven  Month  y  Meeting, 
in  unitv  w  ith  us. 

MILLS. — At  Duck  Creek.  Benrj  Co.,  IB  I.,  on  the 
llth  of  First  month.  1^70.  l.ydia.  widow  ol  Hugh 
Mills,  aged  71  ve.»i  s  less  :<  da>s.  She  was  an  Elder 
of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  lor  moie  than  ^ 

yean. 

KAClll'S.  Suddenly,  in  Ph  l.i  lelphia.  on  the 
evening  of  the  Mil  ol  Twelfth  month.  1-  Homer 

Kaohus,  Sr.,  in  the  7m h  year  of  hit  age;  a  member 
of  Race  Si.  Monthly  Meeting. 

SANDS.  At  Stamford.  1 1  u  t .  beta  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  D-  '.  ol  CM  •  1  ;"T'T- 
Anna  Ok,  wile  of  Thoe.  Banda,  in  UM  UM  year  of 
her  age.   The  everlasting  Arm.  U|  on  which  *ue  bad 
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so  long  leaned,  was  still  underneath  when  her  spirit 
passed  quietly  away.  Her  remains  were  taken  to 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  where  a  solemn  and  inter- 
esting meeting  was  held,  and  living  testimonies 
were  borne.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meet- 
ings, and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  important 
station  of  Elder  and  Overseer  of  Creek  Mo.  Meeting. 
Kind  and  courteous,  she  had  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  her,  and  has  left  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Her  home  was  ever  open  for  the  reception 
of  Friends,  and  her  kindness  and  hospitality  will 
Ions;  he  remembered. 

KIRK. — At  his  late  residence  in  Harrisonville, 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.,  on  the  2d  of  First  mo.;  1870, 
Erastus  U.  Kirk,  a  much  esteemed  Friend,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  He  lived  an  humble,  inoffen- 
sive life,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  enter  into  eternal  rest. 

SKILLMORE. — On  Fifth-day  evening,  the  23d  of 
Twelfth  mo,  1869,  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y., 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Peter  A.  and  Ruth  M. 
Skillmore,  aged  12  years  ;  a  member  of  Oswego  Mo. 
Meeting,  N.  Y. 

ELLIOTT.— On  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  1869, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  Joel  Elliott,  in  Loyds- 
ville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Rachel,  widow  of  John 
Elliott,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  bore  her  suffering 
of  many  months' duration  with  exemplary  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Her  amiable  disposition  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her.  As  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe,  she  has  been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gar- 
ner. 


NOTICE. 

Friends  are  informed  that  all  funds  or  clothing 
intended  for  the  Indians  under  care  of  Thos.  Light- 
foot  and  Albert  L.  Green  should  be  forwarded  to 
John  Saunders,  No.  34  North  Fourth  St.,  Philada., 
Treasurer  of  the  Friends'  Indian  Aid  Association. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL. 

Since  the  preparation  of  "Friends  amongst  the 
Freedmen,"  in  another  column,  letters  have  been 
received  stating  there  is  a  great  want  of  clothing  in 
several  localities,  especially  for  children.  Some 
cannot  attend  school  for  want  of  it.  Some  are  at- 
tending barefooted,  and  the  garments  of  others  "  are 
so  threadbare  their  shins  can  be  seen  thronuh  them." 
Our  friend  Henry  M.  Laing  will  forward  any  pack- 
ages sent  him  tor  the  purpose. 

1st  mo.  27,  1870.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

1st  mo.  30th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"      30th,  Centre,  Va.,  3J  P.M. 
2d  mo.  6th,  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"       "    Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"       "    Concord,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "    Moorestown,  N,  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "    Gieenwich,  N.  J.,  2J  P.M. 

"       "    Rochester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 


Intemperance. — Should  a  foreign  army 
land  upon  our  shores  to  levy  such  a  tax  upon 
us  as  intemperance  levies,  no  mortal  power 
could  resist  the  tide  of  swelling  indignation 
that  would  overwhelm  it. — Lyman  Beeeher. 


The  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him. — John  iv.  23. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  23. 

The  writer  feels  that  he  cannot  furnish  a 
more  appropriate  introduction  to  his  compi- 
lation of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  our  teach- 
ers than  to  offer  for  republication  the  follow- 
ing appeal,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  it  may  reach  the  feelings  in  such  a 
way  that  the  result  may  be  a  tangible  one. 

FRIENDS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELEVATION  OF 
THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  payment  of  moneys  due  the  teachers  of  our 
thirteen  schools,  finds  us  with  an  exhausted  trea- 
sury. Will  Friends  allow  these  teachers  to  be  re- 
called, or  will  they,  by  a  small  contribution,  enable 
us  to  continue  them  until  the  end  of  the  season  ? 

The  Annual  Report  has  been  generally  circulated, 
but  has  met  with  no  response.  We  again  appeal  to 
Friends  for  aid,  and  trust  that  some  one  or  more 
persons  will,  as  formerly,  interest  themselves  in 
this  work,  and  secure  contributions  in  their  various 
neighborhoods,  forwarding  the  same  to  our  Trea- 
surer, Henry  M.  Laiag,  No.  30  N.  Third  St. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Anne  Cooper, 


Philada.,  1st  mo.,  1870. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  collected 
from  sundry  letters  received  from  our  teach- 
ers, and  are  given  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  locality  or  writer,  merely  to  show  that 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  these  self-sacrificing 
missionaries  still  exists — that  an  anxiety  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  still  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  freedmen  themselves,  accompa- 
nied with  the  important  fact  that  they  retain 
what  they  learn,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
willing  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  though  want  and  destitution  are  still 
the  lot  of  some. 

One  teacher  remarks : 

"  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  urge  the 
people  to  send  their  children  right  away,  but 
some  have  work  for  them,  and  others  have 
not  winter  clothing.  Our  comfortable  school- 
house  will  prove  a  great  auxiliary  to  progress, 
and  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  schol- 
ars have  retained  what  they  learned  last  term, 
for  I  expected  they  would  forget  a  great  deal." 

Another,  alluding  to  the  opening:  of  the 
school,  remarks  in  reference  to  the  old  schol- 
ars returning : 

"  They  were  all  prepared  to  commence  just 
where  they  left  off  some  months  ago.  One 
man  has  been  working  ever  since  early  last 
spring  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
When  he  left  school,  he  procured  books  like 
those  he  had  been  using  during  the  winter, 
and  when  he  could  find  a  few  moments  for 
study,  devoted  himself  to  them  with  so  much 
energy,  that  he  not  only  retained  all  that  he 
had  learned  at  school,  but  made  considerable 
progress.  I  think  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  three  years  I  have  been  teaching,  never  in 
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\one  instance  where  pupils  have  been  absent 
from  school  several  months   have  I  been 
obliged  to  put  them  in  a  class  lower  than  the 
;  one  they  left." 

This  teacher  also  alludes  to  the  size  of  her 
school  being  reduced  from  the  fact  that  "  ten 
or  more  are  compelled  to  remain  at  home  on 
account  of  sickness."    In  this  locality  the 
freed  men  have  associated  together  and  ap- 
pointed three  Directors  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  this  school,  and,  as  the  teacher  re- 
marks, thus  far  they  have  attended  well  to 
•  their  duties,  and  have  kept  us  well  supplied 
with  wood."    She  encourages  them,  as  well  as 
:  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  to  visit  the  school 
!  and  note  the  progress,  and  thus  is  a  mutual 
interest  maintained  that  must  be  advantage- 
.  ous.    They  (the  freedmen)  have  agreed  to 
ipay  ten  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil,  a 
j  portion  of  which  has  already  been  paid,  and 
she  thinks  the  remainder  will  be  forthcoming. 
One  teacher  writes : 

"  I  have  not  my  thirty  scholars  yet,  as  you 
see  by  my  report ;  but  they  beg  of  you  to  help 
i  them  a  little  longer,  when  they  think  they 
-  will  be  able  to  help  themselves.   Early  in  the 
season  they  could  not  come,  because  of  having 
3  to  husk  and  dispose  of  their  corn  to  procure 
sufficient  clothing.    Those  who  do  attend  are 
:  progressing  rapidly  in  grammar,  geography 
]  and  spelling."    This  teacher  deeply  regrets 
I  that  her  home  is  so  far  from  the  school-house 
:  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  have  night  school." 
Thus  are  these  devoted  teachers  willing  to 
appropriate,  I  had  almost  said,  every  hour  of 
their  time  to  this  good  work. 
From  South  Carolina  we  hear: 
"My  school  has  filled  up  towards  the  last 
of  the  month  so  that  my  average  is  not  so 
good  as  I  hope  ii  will  be  when  next  I  report. 
I  have  two  scholars  who  live  twenty  miles  off, 
and  board  near  here  during  the  week,  while 
four  others  walk  six  miles  !    Where  such  per- 
severance exists,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  obtain  an  education.    My  school  is  in- 
creasing daily,  and  I  hope  when  it  numbers 
sixty,  I  can  have  an  assistant.    My  scholars 
are  the  same  I  had  last  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  in  the  alphabet  class.    I  hope 
not  to  have  that  class  long." 

Another  South  Carolina  teacher  writes  : 
"I  lost  two  of  my  best  scholars  suddenly 
by  death;  Anna  Lee,  who  assisted  Fanny 
Gau~:c  last  winter,  was  one.  Some  removals, 
too,  have  deprived  my  school  of  shining  lights; 
but  when  they  leave  here,  they  usually  go  to 
Charleston,  where  they  can  immediately  enter 
good  schools." 

This  teacher  took  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
visiting  another  of  our  schools,  located  farther 
"up  the  country,"  and  refers  lo  a  period  lour 
years  since,  when  it  was  first,  started,  remark- 


ing, 7  The  children  manifest  the  same  interest, 
and  spoke  of  " going  to  school"  as  if  that  was 
the  culmination  of  all  that  was  desirable. 

From  the  same  locality  we  are  told  : 

"Our  Christmas  holidays  are  over,  and  we 
have  commenced  the  New  Year  with  renewed 
energy.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  snow 
storm  to-day  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  'Sunny  South,'  but  the  snow- 
melts  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground."  She 
also  alludes  to  their  pleasant  time  on  Christ- 
mas, saying,  "  The  tree  was  quite  a  success — 
the  children  went  away  with  full  hands  and 
happy  faces." 

But  to  return  to  Virginia.  From  one 
point  we  hear  this  regret : 

"My  school  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting  every  day,  and  I  regret  that  the 
time  when  you  propose  to  close  it  will  so  soon 
be  at  hand.  Many  of  the  scholars  who  have 
attended  the  school  previous  to  this  time  are 
coming  in  every  few  days,  and  I  now  have  as 
many  as  I  can  well  attend  to,  with  a  prosper  t 
of  a  still  greater  number.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  the  average  has  been  about  thirty-eight 
in  attendance.  The  col  ored  people  have  built 
for  the  school  a  very  substantial  and  nice- 
looking  wood-house,  which  we  find  a  great 
convenience  in  stormy  weather.  They  have 
had  several  meetings  of  their  'Lyceum'  this 
winter.  Chalkley  Gillingham  has  attended 
a  number  of  them,  and  has  delivered  >hort 
lectures  on  different  subjects,  which  they  seem 
to  enjoy,  and  which  they  understand  and  re- 
member remarkably  well.  He  promises  to 
attend  all  their  meetings  and  give  tin  m  a 
series  of  lectures,  which  I  think  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them." 

One  of  our  colored  teachers  writes: 

"I  received  your  letter,  ami  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you.'  You  ask  if  the  lUM  will 
satisfy  me.  1  am  well  pleased  with  what  you 
offer.  I  opened  my  school  this  season  with 
twenty  scholars,  all  delighted  to  meet  in  ftchool 
again.  Many  of  my  little  scholar!  an  kept 
at  home  in  consequence  of  not  having  suitable 
winter  clothing,  but  the  school  uill  be  too 
large  without  their  attendance." 

She  deplores  the  religious  dimensions  «  xist- 

Ing  among  the  freed  men  attached  to  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists;  and  in  her  an\i-  'y  tO 
improve  herself  adds,  "Will  you  please  send 

me  a  Webster's  Dictionary  !  an  tmd  rid§m 
copy — and  pay  yourselves  out  of  mv  \\ap* 
the  full  coat  of  it."  She  also  again  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  /',  ,<  ,.fV  Int*  '  '  •  <  '*. 
which  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  favorite 
witli  her. 

In  another  locality  our  tea-  her  \vrit<  *  : 
"Thirty  will  attend  the  selmoj,  and  thov 
are  to  pay  (en  tiollnrs  per  month."    \V«  had 
all  these  items  thai  look  lik.  -  It  Mipp  ut. 
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Our  colored  teacher  at  Woodville,  S.  C,  in 
a  letter  to  Cornelia  Hancock  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
speaks  of  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  recently,  that  for  two  days  all  the  paths 
through  the  plantation  were  impassible;  and 
in  referring  to  her  school,  adds: 

"  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  how 
much  my  pupils  have  learned  in  so  short  a 
time.  My  average  this  month  is  forty-nine. 
I  had  but  one  scholar  absent  from  school  this 
month,  and  she  was  sick.  I  wish  you  could 
send  me  some  papers  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
as  I  have  distributed  all  I  had,  and  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  beg  some  of  the  Friends 
when  you  write  again — you  are  always  so 
successful." 

Our  friend  Joseph  M.  Wood  continues  his 
interest  in  our  schools,  and  occasionally  visits 
those  within  his  reach,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  encouragement  of  our  teachers.  At 
Woodlawn  he  has  induced  the  Freedmen  "  Di- 
rectors" to  institute  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
school,  so  that  the  teacher  may  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  ;  a  movement  placing 
a  responsibility  on  the  latter  that  will  doubt- 
less be  of  advantage  to  all  parties. 

The  foregoing  extracts  and  facts  narrated 
speak  for  themselves,  and  the  query  arises — 
Can  Friends  abandon  this  interesting  work  at 
this  critical  juncture.  On  "  Friends  generally" 
rests  the  responsibility. 

Philada.,  1st  mo.,  1870.       J.  M.  Ellis. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  entirely  closed 
and  ready  for  the  press,  the  following  item 
met  the  writer's  eye  in  one  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers in  the  city,  and  is  appended  as  possess- 
ing some  interest. 

"  A  writer  from  Richmond,  Va.,  notes  the  fact 
that  the  school  where  colored  men  are  studying  and 
fitting  themselves  to  be  teachers  and  ministers  is  in 
the  building  formerly  occupied  as  the  slave-pen  to 
confine  them  at  night.  He  writes  :  1  It  seemed  a 
sort  of  poetic  justice  that  this  very  place,  with  the 
marks  still  at  its  windows  of  the  iron  bars  that  held 
back  the  negro  to  the  dead  level  of  ignorance, 
should  now  be  the  cradle  of  his  instruction  and  the 
place  of  his  eager  resort  for  draughts  at  the  Pierian 
spring,  that  has,  till  so  recentiy,  been  closed  to 
him.'  " 

From  the  Anti  Slavery  Standard. 
A    MEMORIAL    LETTER    ON   BEHALF  OF  THE 
INDIANS. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  "Friends' 
Social  Un  ion,"  New  York,  the  following 
Memorial  Letter  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  Union,  was  presented  by  A. 
M.  Powell,  and,  after  discussion,  adopted,  and 
directed  to  be  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  "Union," 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ' '  FRIENDS*  SOCIAL  UNION." 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

The  humane  and  peaceful  policy  of  dealing 


with  the  Indians  upon  our  Western  Reservai 
tions,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  tin 
present  Administration,  and  encouraged  h] 
Congress,  we  most  cordially  and  gratefulb 
commend.    The  success  of  the  experiment 
thus  far, — tried  as  it  has  been  amid  manjl 
discouragements,  and  with  embarassing  limii 
tations, — is  very  gratifying,  and  amply  justi- 
fies  the  wisdom  of  the  President,  and  of  those3 
acting  in  authority,  in  entering  upon  it.  As 
illustrating  and  corroborating  kindred  state- 
ments, we  invite  attention  to  the  disinterested,! 
impartial  testimony  of  Bishop  Clarkson  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  in  Nebraska.    In  a  late 
public  address,  delivered   in  Philadelphia, 
Bishop  Clarkson  says : 

"  All  the  Indian  reservations  now  in  Ne- 
braska within  the  last  year  have  been  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Quakers,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment never  did  another  good  thing,  for  doing 
this  it  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  good 
men  and  of  all  good  citizens.  The  satisfactory 
condition,  the  change  in  the  temper,  and  the 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  every- 
where throughout  Nebraska,  wrought  by  the 
direction  and  the  control  of  their  forces  by  the 
Quakers,  is  really  wonderful. 

"  The  Indians  now  receive — I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  those  of  Nebraska — every  dollar 
of  money,  and  every  pound  of  subsistence, 
and  every  yard  of  goods  that  they  are  entitled 
to,  and  such  a  thing,  if  ever  it  has  been  known 
before,  is  beyond  the  memory  of  the  '  oldest 
inhabitant.'  This  of  course  creates  a  terrible 
commotion  among  the  great  friends  of  the 
sneak-thieves  who  have  fattened  for  years 
upon  that  meanest  of  all  garbage,  Indian 
stealing.  They  first  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  said  it  will  not  work ;  it  will  not  do,  they 
cannot  make  it  do  ;  these  Quakers  do  not  un- 
derstand the  questions ;  and  then  they  cursed 
and  made  ridicule  and  sport  of  the  broadbrims 
and  their  drab  coats,  and  they  said,  *  By  and 
by  these  men  will  learn  to  steal  too.'  But 
their  prophecies  have  all  been  false,  and  the 
Indians  have  learned  everywhere  in  Nebraska, 
during  the  last  year,  to  feel  that  '  the  Friends' 
were  friends  indeed  of  the  Indians,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  dawn  of  a  better  day 
is  already  shedding  its  light  over  the  hills 
and  the  plains  of  the  Indian.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered, in  the  hails  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
palaces  at  Washington,  and  in  the  supply- 
stores  at  New  York,  and  out  in  Nebraska, 
that  it  is  a  disreputable  thing  to  cheat  an 
Indian.  Now,  all  this  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  determination  of  the  Quakers  to 
give  to  the  Indians  all  their  rights,  and  they 
themselves  have  sometimes  been  wonderfully 
astonished  to  know  that  they  were  really  en- 
titled to  what  the  Government  had  bound 
themselves  by  treaty  to  give  them." 
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I     For  many  years  the  opposite  policy  has 
K  been  in  force.    How  signally  it  has  failed  in 
j  establishing  peaceful  relations  with  the  In- 
ly dians,  in  promoting  among  them  habits  of 
:,  civilization,  and  material  prosperity,  we  need 
y  not  here  recount.    The  records  of  the  long 
i-  series  of  bloody,  demoralizing  and  costly  In- 
i-  dian  wars  furnish  but  too  sad  a  commentary, 
e  Many  of  the  tribes  have  been  fearfully  deci- 
I  mated,  some  well-nigh  exterminated,  and  a 
i)  general  feeling  of  distrust,  bordering  upon 
i  desperation,  towTard  the  whites,  has  been  be- 
I  gotten  among  the  Indians  at  large.  Engaged 
1  in  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  it  is 
,  most  encouraging  to  note  that  the  present  hu- 
mane treatment,  as  far  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticable to  extend  it   to   the   Indians,  has 
wrought  upon  them  now  to  win  their  confi- 
dence, and  to  establish  peaceful,  kindly  rela- 
tions towards  the  whites,  as  successfully  as  did 
'  kindred  treatment  of  their  ancestors  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  the  early  Friends. 

We  bespeak   therefore,  respectfully  and 
earnestly,  your  continued  and  increased  en- 
couragement, conjointly  with  that   of  the 
(President,  of  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun, 
-of  educating  the  Indians  in  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion and  preparing  them  for  citizenship.  We 
deem  it  especially  important,  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  neighboring  whites,  that  they 
I  be  induced  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  give  up 
!  hunting  and  the  wandering  tribe  life,  and 
swith  assistance,  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
dian Commission   and   Superintendents,  to 
•  settle  upon  homesteads,  and  to  engage,  with 
i  proper  instruction,  protection,  and  encourage- 
iment,  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  large  and 
(fertile  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  are  more 
| than  ample  for  homesteads  for  our  entire 
i  population  including  the  Indians,  also  to  en- 
i  courage,  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  to  a  pro- 
j per  extent,  the  desirable  railroads,  and  other 
i  internal  improvements.  It  is  an  indispensible 
(  condition  of  progress  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
i  dians  that  their  reservations  of  homestead 
[land  now  become  permanent,  and  that  their 
i  rights  be  recognized  and  respected.  They 
meed  to  be  assured,  and  they  would  be  greatly 
(encouraged  by  the  assurance,  that  both  the 
land  and  the  improvements  made  thereon 
are  theirs,  to  inure  to  their  own  and  their 
i  childrens'  benefit.    They  should  no  longer  be 
■  driven  back  by  the  demands  of  greedy  land 
[monopolists  and  advancing  while  emigration. 
Permanently  located,  they  will  not  then  be 
kept  as  now,  beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilizs 

tion,  but  in  a  brief  period,  as  in  (  anada,  will 

l%e  surrounded  with  and  absorbed  b}  it. 
In  connection  w  ith  agricultural  settlements 

i  of  Indians,  we  hope  a  larger  number  of  school 
for  their  children  may  be  provided,  and  be 
liberally  sustained.    [1    is  authentically  " 


ported  to  us  that  such  children  as  have  been 
gathered  into  the  schools  established  the  past 
year  have  exhibited  much  interest  to  learn 
and  have  made  a  good  degree  of  progress. 
It  will  be  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Christian  civilization  which  we  profess,  to 
educate  the  Indian  youth  of  to-day  for  a  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  citizenship,  and  far 
less  exhaustive  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Nation- 
al Government,  than  to  continue  indefinitely 
in  force  the  expensive  military  preparation 
and  machinery  hitherto  employed  to  both  fo- 
ment, and  suppress  the  so  called  Indian  ag- 
gressions. 

To  the  fullest  possible  extent  we  entreat 
you  to  shield  the  Indians,  by  Legislative  and 
Executive  protection,  from  the  introduction 
among  them  of  intoxicating  drinks,  by  un- 
scrupulous, speculative  whites.  Destructive 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind 
as  are  intoxicating  drinks  everywhere,  they 
are  especially  so  among  the  Indians,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  prevalence  will  they  des- 
troy more  rapidly  than  our  most  successful 
missionaries  can  build  up  in  good  works  and 
healthful  influences. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  you  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
discontinue  altogether  the  policy  of  making 
treaties  with  the  Indians;  and,  instead,  to 
provide  for  them  a  civil,  territorial  govern- 
ment, as  for  other  citizens,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  trustworthy  whites  and  such  Ju  lians 
as  may  be  found  competent  for  appointment, 
to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
control,  as  in  all  other  territories  of  the 
National  Government.  We  hope  this  au- 
spicious change  may  be  initiated  before  the 
close  of  your  present  session.  With  tin-  in- 
crease of  white  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  progress  of  white  emigration 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  will 
presently  be  no  alternative  beside  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Indian  population  into  civilization 
and  equal  citizenship,  or  utter,  ruthh>s  ex- 
termination. Humane  and  Christian  legisla- 
tors, and  a  humane  and  Christian  people, 
with  their  attention  called  to  the  snbj<  et,  will 
not  hesitate  which  to  choose.  Let  th  re  be 
extended  then  to  the  Indian*,  a*  to  other*,  t he 
shield  and  protection  of  eivil  law,  and  in 
turn,  as  of  others,  let  obedience  be  required  of 
them. 

We  sec  in  the  awakened  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  Indian  but  an  inevitable 
obedience  to  the  law  of  progress.  Willi  the 
rights  of  the  negro,  so  long  enslaved,  now  at 
last  well  nigh  ffliarnnteed  equally  with  the 
whiten,  before  the  law  it  hum  need*  be.  he- 
lieving  in  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  common  MLthtJf  ttf 
all  races  of  mankind,  that  \n«  should  e.\iso  to 
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outrage  and  oppress  the  Indians,  and  to  re- 
cognize in  them  human  beings  endowed  by 
our  Creator  with  inalienable  human  rights, 
like  unto,  and  in  common  with,  our  own. 

Confiding  in  your  wisdom  and  kindly  pur- 
poses to  favorably  consider  and  to  heartily 
cooperate  with  the  humane  experiment  now 
inaugurated,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  made, 
in  the  largest  possible  degree,  fruitful  in  good 
results;  we  are  also  grateful,  especially,  for 
the  friendly  action  of  President  Grant,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Indian 
Commissioner. 

In  civilization  and  citizenship  for  the  In- 
dians, we  are  fully  persuaded  is  involved  not 
alone  their  own  highest  good,  but  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  (Signed,) 

In  behalf  of  the  Friends'  Social  Union,  of 
New  York, 

William  S.  Carpenter,  Chairman. 
Rachel  W.  Underhill,  Secretary. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EFFECT  OF  KINDNESS  TOWARD  THE  INDIANS. 

During  last  year  the  Universal  PeaceUnion 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  a  box  for  the  In- 
dians in  Iowa,  known  as  the  Fox  and  Sacs 
tribe.  Among  the  contributors  were  thirty- 
seven  children  of  the  Friends'  Central  School 
of  this  city. 

The  box  was  sent  in  care  of  John  Wright, 
West  Liberty,  Iowa.  He  sent  the  seed  in 
time  for  planting,  by  a  trusty  messenger.  It 
was  at  a  time  of  the  unprecedented  high 
waters.  At  first  the  Indians  were  very  shy, 
but  when  they  found  the  messenger  was  "  a 
Friend,"  they  received  him  hospitably  and 
heard  all  he  had  to  say;  and,  what  was  a  very 
beautiful  emblem  of  their  appreciation,  they 
sent  him  in  return  a  canoe  over  the  Iowa 
River,  which  at  that  time  had  overflowed  its 
banks  to  a  great  distance.  Since  that  time, 
Dr.  Wheelon,  of  Marshaltown,  has  distributed 
the  balance  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

There  is  something  in  the  present  of  a  canoe 
that  is  particularly  pleasant.  Here  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  peace  and  good- will,  and 
the  gift  one  that  would  carry  the  white  man 
from  shore  to  shore  over  the  troubled  waters. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  receiving  the 
above  information,  but  believing  it  will  stimu- 
late further  kindness  toward  the  Indians, 
offer  it  for  your  readers. 

A.  H.  Love. 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  once  went  with 
a  pious  friend  to  hear  Cecil.  The  sermon  was 
on  the  Spirit's  agency  in  the  hearts  of  believers. 
As  they  were  returning  home,  the  mighty 
statesman  confessed  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  and  asked  his  friend  if  he  sup- 
posed there  was  any  one  in  the  house  who 


could.  "  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  "  there  were 
many  pious,  unlettered  women,  and  some! 
children  there,  who  understood  every  word  of 
it,  and  heard  it  with  joy." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
1  'The  flowery  spring,  the  summer's  ardent  strength,  <j 
and  sober  autumn  fading  into  age." 

No  more  our  years — our  youthful  years — 

In  rippling  currents  run, 
Like  some  blight  stream  that  leaps  along, 

Sparkling  beneath  the  sun. 
Life's  morning,  like  the  early  dew- 
That  vanisheth  ere  noon, 
Has  faded  towards  the  western  sky, 

How  rapidly  and  soonJ 
As  passing  down  the  evening  vale 

We  turn  a  backward  gaze, 
And  live  in  memory  o'er  again 

The  earlier,  fresher  days, 
We  do  not  grieve  or  sorrow  that 

They  all  have  passed  away, 
Or  that  the  summer  flowers  have  crowned 

The  verdure  of  the  May  ; 
Or  that  the  autumn  comes  apace 

With  sere  and  withered  leaves, 
And  wears  her  Queenly  Coronal 

Amid  the  gathered  sheaves. 
Even  when  winter  winds  assail 

With  chill  and  icy  breath, 
We  know  that  'neath  its  frozen  veil 

Is  hid  the  flower  and  wreath. 
Thus,  as  the  varying  seasons  roll, 

Each,  in  its  period  blest. 
Should  human  souls  pass  on  with  hope 

To  their  Eternal  rest. 
Winnebago.  E.  Avekill. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 
Descends  the  snow. 
Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expression, 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 
This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded  ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 

Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 

— Longfellow. 

Those  who,  through  grace,  are  called  out  of 
darkness  into  a  marvellous  light,  have  cause  to 
be  cheerful,  and  should  have  hearts  to  be  so. 
Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.  Is  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  risen  upon  us  ?  Let  us  arise 
and  look  forth  as  the  morning.  That  comfort 
which  Christ  directs  to  our  souls,  let  us  reflect 
back  upon  others.  Art  thou  loosed  from  the 
bands  of  thy  neck  ?  Awake,  and  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garment.    Let  the  joy  of  the  Lord, 
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which  has  infused  itself  into  our  hearts,  diffuse 
itself  into  all  our  converse. — M.  Henry. 


ASKING  OF  GOD. 

We  treat  God  with  irreverence  by  banish- 
ing Him  from  our  thoughts,  by  not  referring 
to  His  will  on  slight  occasions.  His  is  not 
the  finite  authority  or  intelligence  which  can- 
not be  troubled  with  small  things.  There  is 
nothing  so  small  but  that  we  may  honor  God 
by  asking  His  guidance  of  it,  or  insult  Him 
by  taking  it  into  our  own  hands ;  and  what  is 
true  of  the  Deity  is  equally  true  of  His  Reve- 
lation. We  use  it  most  reverently  when  most 
habitually  ;  our  insolence  is  in  ever  acting 
without  reference  to  it;  our  true  honoring  of 
it  is  in  its  universal  application. — Ruskin. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  REJOICING. 

It  is  not  often  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  is  con- 
sidered a  duty.  Joy  is  usually  felt  to  be  a 
welcome  visitor,  but  by  no  means  a  frequent 
one,  still  less  one  whose  presence  can  be  com- 
manded at  will.  A  close  study  of  the  sources 
from  which  joy  is  derived  teaches  us  that  it 
is  not  only  a  privilege  that  may  be  attained, 
but  a  state  of  mind  that  should  be  cultivated. 
The  various  sources  of  joy  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  which  proceed  from 
external  circumstances,  and  those  which  spring 
from  within.  Few  realize  how  much  there  is 
in  their  every-day  life  that  is  demanding  a 
joyful  spirit.  Many  of  these  sources  have 
been  ably  held  up  to  view  from  the  various 
pulpits  of  our  city  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  thus  inculcated  may 
well  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  that  shall 
be  confined  to  no  set  day  or  special  season, 
but  shall  shed  a  radiance  of  its  own  over  the 
whole  of  life's  pathway. 

The  innumerable  blessings  of  life,  the  with- 
drawal of  any  one  of  which  would  shed  sor- 
row over  our  lot,  are  sources  from  which  we 
may  draw  springs  of  joy.  So  are  the  perma- 
nent relations  of  life,  though  in  these  our  joy 
will  be  measured  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
we  discharge  the  responsibilities  involved. 
We  all  naturally  rejoice  in  sudden  or  unex- 
pected pleasure,  but  the  permanent  spirit  of 
rejoicing  may  better  be  cultivated  by  reflec 
tion  on  the  many  and  varied  blessings  thai 
attend  every-day  life.  The  external  sources 
of  rejoicing,  great  as  they  arc,  seem,  however, 
small  and  transient,  compared  with  those  thai 
may  spring  from  the  heart,  if  wo  but  nurture 
them.  Though  our  cup  of  outward  jov  may 
bedashed  with  bitterness,  though  loved  on< 
slip  from  our  embrace,  though  health  depart 
and  friends  grow  cold,  and  fortune  seems  to 
frown,  still  there  is  a  place  in  every  hear! 

where  the  purest  joy  may  reign  and  triumph 


over  seeming  woe.  To  all,  however  severely 
they  may  be  tried,  remain  broad  and  lasting 
grounds  of  solid  happiness  that  their  troubles 
have  not  disturbed.  The  sorrows  we  undergo, 
the  temptations  that  assail  us,  may  be  made 
sources  of  ultimate  joy  in  the  strength  to  be 
gained  from  the  conflict.  Without  fire  the 
gold  cannot  be  pure  ;  without  labor  the  mus- 
cles cannot  be  strong,  and  without  trial  the 
heart  cannot  develop  much  of  what  ultimately 
comes  to  be  a  source  of  rejoicing.  Every 
virtuous  effort  to  overcome  wrong  or  to 
strengthen  right,  every  endeavor  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  every  act  or  word  of  sympathy, 
every  yearning  for  a  purer  state,  is  in  itself  a 
source  of  joy  far  beyond  any  outward  good. 

Above  all,  a  firm  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  controls  all  will  give  a 
joy  that  will  brighten  all  our  lot.  For  though 
much  is  dark  to  our  present  vision,  this  faith 
will  give  us  the  joyful  assurance  that  all  is 
for  the  best,  and  destined  to  work  out  good 
that  could  have  been  accomplished  in  no 
other  way.  While  no  human  life  is  all  sun- 
shine, while  shadows  cross  every  path  an  1 
sorrows  chequer  every  lo',  there  is  a  joy 
which  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
all — a  joy  that  delights  in  goodness,  that 
cherishes  love,  that  fills  us  with  sympathy  for 
mankind  aud  overflows  in  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all. — Ledger. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan,  after  you  have  driven 
a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  instead  of  just  clinching 
and  leaving  it,  to  keep  hamim -ring  away  tnl 
you  break  the  head  off  or  split  the  board. 


DISCOVERY   OF    THE    RUINS   <>r    A    BOM  A  M 
TOWN. 

An  important  town,  once  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Thraoe— Tra- 
janopolis,  the  site  of  which  was  unknown — has 
just  been  .discovered  by  ML  Albert  Dammit. 

a  member  of  the  French  School  al  iVthesw. 

At  about  three  miles  from  Dyrne-.  near 
EnOS,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebron,  may  be 
perceived  a  vast  extent  of  ruins  in  the  mid-t 
of  pestilential  marshes,  which  have  rendered 
the  country  so  uninhabitable  that  this  cir- 
cumstance well  explains  whv  all  re e  >11<  CtioDfl 
of  these  vestiges  have  been  lost.  fhere  still 
exists  an  inscription  on  the  spot .  showing  that 
the  city  was  once  Trajanopoli>  ;  moreov«  r  it- 
distance  from  Andrinople  OoinoidH  with  that 
given  by  the  ancient  itineraries  ;  a*  r  it-  im- 
portance, what  remain  is  ot  it*  ample  evidence 
in  its  favor.  A  lortitied  city  wall,  live  kilo- 
metres in  circuit,  ha-  been  brought  to  light, 
together  with  the  remnant*  ol  vn*t  Mihurh« 
extending  over  two  mpiare  lea_-ae-». 
Acropolis  contains  ruins  of  edition  of  the 
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third  century,  architraves,  broken  columns, 
pedestals  with  some  inscriptions. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  antique  city 
was  gradually  replaced  by  a  Byzantine  one, 
and  very  probably  part  of  the  ruins  served 
as  a  quarry  for  the  stones  with  which  the 
two  fine  fortresses  of  Dymes  and  Enos 
were  built.  As  it  is  highly  improbable  the 
Romans  should  have  pitched  upon  such  an 
unhealthy  spot  for  a  large  town,  the  ground 
has  been  explored  to  see  whether  any  drain- 
age had  been  attempted,  and  these  researches 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent 
system  of  dykes  and  sewers.  It  seems  this 
city  did  not  disappear  completely  until  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  at  its  last  gasp. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Good  Sense. — "What  we  call  good  sense  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  consists  chiefly  in  that 
temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  possessor'to 
view  at  all  times,  with  perfect  coolness  and 
accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his 
situation ;  so  that  each  of  them  may  produce 
its  due  impression  on  him,  without  any  exag- 
geration arising  from  his  own  peculiar  habits. 
But  to  a  man  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination, 
external  circumstances  only  serve  as  hints  to 
excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  conduct  he 
pursues  has  in  general  far  less  reference  to  his 
real  situation,  than  to  some  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed  :  in 
consequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to 
himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect 
wisdom  and  consistency,  he  may  frequently 
exhibit  to  others  all  the  appearances  of  folly. 
— Stewart. 

ITEMS. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  serve  to  suggest  the 
present  and  the  future  requirements  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Post-office.  Twenty  tons  of  mail  matter  are 
handled  every  day.  125,000  letters  pass  through 
the  office  daily.  Nearly  three  hundred  clerks  and 
carriers  are  required  for  the  service.  Last  year  the 
carriers  delivered  14,750,000  letters  and  3,500,000 
newspapers,  and  collected  12,500,000  letters  and 
1,250,000  newspapers.  In  the  Money  Order  depart- 
ment there  were  issued  17,598  orders  for  $382,950  83, 
and  paid  76,200  orders  for  $1,209,472  70.  In  the 
Registry  department,  39,108  letters  were  sent,  and 
37,085  received,  this  branch  of  the  service  being 
merely  in  its  infancy. 

Two  tons  of  silk-worm  eggs  arrived  in  Chicago 
the  other  day  in  transit  from  Yokohama,  Japau,  to 
Lyons,  France,  via  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  rail 
to  New  York,  and  thence  again  by  steamer  to  Havre. 
They  reached  Chicago  in  good  condition.  The  eggs 
rest  on  small  pieces  of  card-board,  several  millions 
being  upon  each.  These  pieces  are  laid  upon 
shelves  arranged  in  boxes.  A  special  agent  in  charge 
of  them  kept  a  stove  in  the  car  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature, which  had  not  varied  five  degrees  since 
the  shipment  of  the  eggs  from  Japan.  He  was  con- 
fident that  he  would  be  able  to  reach  Lyons  in 
safety  with  his  charge.  This  is  the  third  experi- 
ment made  to  ship  silk-worm  eggs  from  Japan  to 


France,  two  others  having  failed.  The  first  ship- 
ment was  made  via  San  Francisco  and  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  second  via  the  Suez  Canal,  both  cargoes 
having  perished  when  the  voyages  were  half  com- 
pleted. If  the  present  undertaking  proves  success- 
ful, a  large  business  will  be  done,  it  is  said,  In  this 
way,  the  silk  producers  of  France  being  desirous  of 
procuring  other  species  of  worms  for  propagation 
and  production. —  The  Press. 

A  new  balance  has  be-^n  made  for  the  Mint,  ad- 
justed with  such  nicety  that  after  1000  ounces  of 
gold  are  equipoised  on  one  side,  the  almost  in- 
finitesimal weight  of  half  a  grain — that  a  cricket 
would  scarce  brush  from  its  eye — sends  down  the 
side  of  the  balance  upon  which  it  alights.  The  as- 
say balances  are  wonderful  pieces  of  elaborate 
workmanship  ;  the  knife  edges  upon  which  the 
beam  vibrates  are  balanced  upon  rubies,  agates  and 
other  stones.  The  knife-edges  are  ot  steel,  tem- 
pered. If  a  balance  have  five  hundred  grains  in 
each  pan,  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  will 
effect  it  either  way. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Med.  Association, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  exhibited  a  knife  consisting 
of  a  revolving  blade,  and  which  divided  with  such 
rapidity  that  superficial  incisions  could  be  made 
with  it  without  pain.  The  revolutions  were  about 
twenty  five  per  second,  but  the  speed  might  be 
greatly  increased.  The  knife  in  its  action  illustrat- 
ed that  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  is  necessary 
for  fixing  an  impression  on  the  mind  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  consciousness.  He  hoped  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  give  to  the  surgeon  a  small  pocket- 
instrument  with  which  to  open  abscesses,  and  per- 
form many  minor  surgical  operations  painlessly, 
without  having  recourse  to  either  general  or  local 
anaesthesia. — Scientific  American. 

A  German  paper  says  that  the  simplest  post-office 
in  the  world  is  to  be  found  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  America.  For  some  years  past  a  small 
barrel  has  been  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  to  the 
outermost  rock  of  the  mountains  overhanging  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  opposite  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It 
is  opened  by  every  ship  which  passes  through  the 
Straits,  either  to  place  letters  in  it  or  to  take  letters 
from  it.  This  post-office,  therefore,  takes  care  of 
itself,  it  is  confided  to  the  protection  of  seafarers, 
and  there  is  no  example  of  any  breach  of  this  trust 
having  occurred.  Each  ship  undertakes  the  volun- 
tary transmission  of  the  contents  of  the  barrel  if 
their  destination  is  within  the  limits  of  its  voyage. 

Pins  and  Needles. — Needles,  we  are  assured  by 
Andrews,  in  his  ''History  of  Britain,"  had  made 
their  appearance  among  the  manufactures,  which 
were  sold  in  Cheapside,  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 
A  Spanish  negro  had  made  them,  but  as  he  refused 
to  discover  his  art,  the  nation  received  little  benefit 
from  him.  In  1566,  however,  the  manufacture  of 
needles  was  again  commenced,  and  directed  by  one 
Elias  Grouse,  a  German. 

The  first  mention  of  pins  that  occurs  in  the  Eng- 
lish statute-book  is  found  in  the  act  of  Parliament 
of  Richard  III.,  A.  D.  1483,  prohibiting  certain 
foreign  manufactures.  Soon  after  which,  the  art  of 
making  them  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from 
France.  By  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1543, 
the  mode  of  the  production  was  regulated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  The  pin  was  ordered  "to  be 
double-headed,  and  to  have  the  head  soldered  fast 
to  the  shank;  to  be  well  smoothed  the  shank  well 
shaven,  and  the  point  and  round  filed,  cauted,  and 
sharpened."  But  a  more  ingenious  and  expeditious 
manner  of  making  them  being  introduced,  the 
statute  was  repealed  three  yearb  afterwards. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal, 
(Continued  from  page  755.) 

The  philanthropic  labors  of  Anthony  Bene- 
set  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  cause  of 
Emancipation.  Daring  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Revolution,  he  was  active  in  spreading 
peace  principles,  and  in  relieving  the  poor 
tind  distressed.  His  attention  was  also  di- 
rected to  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Indian 
inatives,  who  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  he  fearlessly 
opposed  all  measures  which  tended  to  wrest 
;  from  them  their  rights.  He  was  one  of  the 
;j  founders  of  the  "Friendly  Association  for 
■  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  In- 
ilians  by  pacific  measures."  This  Society, 
which  was  composed  principally  of  Friends, 
;  expended  during  its  seven  years'  existence 
some  $15,000  in  presents  to  the  [Indians,  this 
{mount  being  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
'  its  members.  Benezet  Avas  present  at  several 
:onferences  between  our  Government  and  the 
md  men,  and  was  among  the  number- of  those 
who  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  (raining 
them  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  order  for 
jithcir  civilization. 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  Ins 
J  fertile  philanthropy,  wo  give  below  m  list 
bfhis  publications.  In  addition  to  I  lit-  works 
liabove  specified,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
'  Plain  path  to  Christian  Perfection"  (1772 

\    A   collection  of  Religious   tracts"  (171 
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"  The  mighty  destroyer  displayed,  in  some 
account  of  the  dreadful  havock  made  by  the 
mistaken  use,  as  well  as  abuse,  of  distilled 
spiritous  liquors"  (1774.)  "Serious  cn>id- 
erations  on  several  important  subjects,  viz.  : 
On  war,  and  its  inconsistency  with  the  gos- 
pel, observations  on  slavery,  and  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  bad  effects  of  Spirituous 
Liquors"  (1778.)  "  A  first  book  for  Chil- 
dren" (1778)  reprinted  170.S.  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania spelling  book  or  youth's  instructor  and 
monitor"  (1770.)  "An  extract  from  a  treat- 
ise on  the  spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  soul  arising 
out  of  the  vanities  of  Time  into  the  richi  s  of 
Eternity"  (1780.)  "The  plainness  and  in- 
nocent simplicity  of  the  Christian  Religion^ 
&c."  (1782.)  "A  serious  address,  t-  the 
Rulers  of  America,  on  the  mOOPsistOlxrf  of 
their  conduct  respecting  Slavery,  Arc"  1  .  v 
"  Au  Essay  towards  the  more  GUf  Intro  duc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  the  English  Qrant* 

mar,  compiled  for  the  Pennsylvania  Spelling 
Hook"  (no  date.)    "A  short  account  of  the 

People  called  Quakers,  A  <\"  no  date.  >  The 
same  translated  into  French  by  A.  H.  1780:) 
Also  into  (iermnn  in  17s:'..  "Some  ohsor- 
vations  on  the  situation,  disposition  and  ehnr- 
aeter  of  the  Indian  natives  of  this  continent" 
(1784) 

When  it  is  considered  that  R  ne/et  \\a«.  a* 
his  friends  say,  "awidnoiudy  diligent,  -nth  i  in  $ 
a  small  portion  of  natural  n>t  to  satiat)  hnu. 
and  employing  his  jrn  </./>/  and  night"  w  can 
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form  some  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  he 
accomplished.  Indeed  ive  are  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  his  charities.  Wherever  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed  was  heard,  there  he  seems  to 
have  been.  Truly  he  was 
"  The  offspring  of  humanity, 
And  every  child  of  sorrow  was  his  brother." 

His  fellow  citizens  acknowledged  his  worth 
by  electing  him  to  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  various  public  institutions,  some  of 
which  he  had  aided  in  establishing.  His 
promptness  in  rescuing  a  number  of  kidnapped 
negroes  (who  passed  through  Philadelphia 
on  their  way  South),  and  subsequently  prov- 
ing their  right  to  freedom,  excited  public  at- 
tention, and  resulted,  in  1775,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promot- 
ing "  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  relief 
of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage. " 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
James  Pemberton  and  others,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  organized  effort,  as  an  effective 
means  of  labor,  attempted,  and  successfully 
accomplished,  a  union  of  those  who  sympa- 
thized in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  regard- 
less of  their  religious  predilections.  The 
Quakers  as  a  Society  had.  been  working  as 
pioneers  in  the  good  cause,  and  other  Chris- 
tian denominations  were  slowly  awakening  to 
the  consciousness  that  slavery  (to  use  the  sig- 
nificant words  of  John  Wesley)  "  was  the  sum 
of  all  villainies,"  but  this  was  the  first  attempt 
made  in  America  (so  far  as  we  are  informed) 
to  unite  these  scattering  forces.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  old 
Sun  tavern  on  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 
Its  organization  was  there  perfected.  The 
Preamble  to  its  Constitution  reads  as  follows  : 
"  It  having  pleased  the  Creator  of  the  world 
to  make  of  one  flesh  all  the  children  of  men, 
it  becomes  them  to  consult  and  promote  each 
other's  happiness  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  however  diversified  they  may  be  by 
color,  situation,  religion,  or  different  states  of 
society.  It  is  more  especially  the  duty  of 
those  persons,  who  profess  to  maintain  for 
themselves  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
who  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  use  such  means  as  are  in  their  power 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  every 
part  of  the  human  race ;  and  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  to  such  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures as  are  entitled  to  freedom  by  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  any  of  the  United  States, 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  are  detained  in 
bondage  by  fraud  or  violence.  From  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligation  of 
these  principles,  —  from  a  desire  to  diffuse 
them  wherever  the  miseries  and  vices  of 
Slavery  exist,  and  in  humble  confidence  of 
the  favor  and  support  of  the  Father  of  man- 
kind,— the  subscribers  have  associated  them- 


selves." Then  follows  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  names.  Subsequently  "  Clarkson 
Hall,"  in  Cherry  St.  below  Seventh  St.,  was 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  its  first  president.  Many  hon- 
ored names  have  been  enrolled  among  its' 
members,  and  many  a  hunted  fugitive  has  re- 
ceived its  protecting  care.  In  an  unostenta- 
tious way,  it  exerted  a  widespread  influence 
for  good,  and  only  ceased  to  act  when  universal 
emancipation  ended  its  usefulness.* 

In  1780,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  the  act  of  gradual  Emancipation. 
Anthony  Benezet  held  interviews  with  every 
member  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  producing  the  re- 
sult. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  im- 
portant part  which  was  enacted  by  this  great 
and  good  man.  A  few  anecdotes  are  left  on 
record  which  will  still  further  serve  to  illus- 
trate his  character.  The  Count  de  Luzerne 
was,  during  the  Revolution,  an  ambassador 
from  the  French  court,  and  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia. Benezet  was  his  frequent  visitor, 
and  in  his  native  tongue  sought  to  interest  his 
countryman  in  the  Quakers.  It  is  remark- 
able how  attached  Luzerne  became  to  Benezet, 
who  always  was  admitted  into  his  presence 
without  ceremony.  Said  the  Count  to  a 
friend  one  day,  "  Though  Mr.  Benezet  has  a 
small  body — yet  O  !  what  a  capacious  soul 
he  possesses."  When  the  ambassador  was 
about  to  embark  for  home,  a  day  was  fixed 
for  leave  taking.  Compliments  were  being 
lavished  upon  him  by  hosts  of  his  admirers, 
when  the  simple-minded  Quaker  entered  his 
presence  and  said — "  Thou  knowest  I  cannot 
use  the  compliments  which  the  company  have 
expressed,  but  I  wish  thee  the  favor  of 
Heaven  and  a  safe  return  to  thy  country." 
The  Count  embraced  and  kissed  him,  remark- 
ing— "  O  !  Mr.  Benezet,  you  have  exceeded 
them  all." 

He  was  once  informed  of  the  death  of  a 
miserly  person,  in  whose  house  was  found  se- 
creted many  thousand  dollars.  He  desired 
his  informant  not  to  give  publicity  to  the 
fact,  adding,  "  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
reasonable  to  have  had  as  many  thousand 
pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  house,  whilst  the 
poor  are  suffering  with  bare  feet  for  the  want 
of  them."  Benezet,  on  beiug  asked  by  a 
friend  for  his  portrait,  replied — O !  no,  no,  my 
ugly  face  shall  not  go  down  to  posterity." 
On  another  occasion  he  was  seen  walking  in 
the  streets  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  apologized 
for  it  by  saying  that  he  had  just  given  his  coat 
to  an  almost  naked  beggar. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  knew  of 


*  This  Society  is  still  in  existence. 
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a  poor  and  worthy  woman  within  whose  hum- 
ble home  were  quartered  six  of  the  Hessian 
Soldiery,  whom  she  was  forced  to  entertain 
as  best  she  could.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  the  quarters  of  the  General,  but,  as  he  had 
no  pass,  was  stopped  at  the  door  by  the  guard. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  sent  up  his  j 
name  to  the  General,  and  after  some  delay 
he  obtained  the  desired  audience.  The  story 
of  the  poor  woman  was  soon  told  ;  and  not 
only  was  the  request  that  the  soldiers  be  re- 
moved from  her  house  promptly  granted,  but 
so  interested  did  the  General  become  in  his 
visitor,  that  he  requested  the  favor  of  a  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  and  gave  orders  that  in 
future  when  Benezet  called  upon  him,  he  be 
admitted  at  once,  without  a  pass.  When, 
during  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at 
Philadelphia,  a  difference  of  sentiment  oc- 
curred as  to  the  expediency  of  dealing  with 
members  who  were  slaveholders,  Benezet  left 
his  seat  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  house,  and 
took  an  elevated  position  where  he  could  be 
seen  by  all.  There  he  stood,  and  as  the  tears 
flowed  down  his  cheeks,  he  repeated  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God."  The  solemn  im- 
pression thus  occasioned  had  the  effect  of  har- 
monizing the  meeting. 

Thus  lived  and  labored  Anthony  Benezet, 
the  universal  philanthropist.  In  his  domes- 
tic relations  he  was  loving  and  cheerful.  His 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  first  brick  dwell- 
ings built  in  Philadelphia,  was  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  Christian  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  No.  115.  It  has  Long 
since  been  demolished  in  the  march  of  mod- 
ern improvement,  but  within  that  humble 
home  was  spread  his  frugal  board,  and  many 
were  those  who  were  hospitably  entertained 
thereat.  To  its  owner  came  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed for  counsel  and  assistance,  as  also  toe 
rich  and  great,  to  learn  "  the  luxury  of  doi Os- 
good. "  Before  the  dawn  of  day  he  was 
usually  busy  with  his  pen,  and  he  deprived 
himself  of  much  sleep,  because  "  he  could  not 
reconcile  a  habit  of  such  slothful  indulgence 
with  the  activity  of  Christian  fervor."  Bui 
at  last  the  time  came  when  his  energy  bi 
to  fail.  He  nevertheless  "  went  aboul  doing 
good,"  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death. 
Thenews  of  his  illness  spread  a  gloom  through 
out  the  city,  and  when  all  hopes  of  his  recov- 
ery had  departed,  the  poor  he  bad  befriended 
came  in  crowds  to  his  dwelling  and  asked  to 
see  him,  desiring  his  parting  benediction. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  Christian,  who  received  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  love  with  a  full  heart 
Such  demonstrations  of  affection  from  his  fal- 
low citizens  humbled  his  spirit,  and  be  was 

heard  to  exclaim,  44  J  am  dying,  and  feel 


ashamed  to  meet  the  face  of  my  Maker— I  have 
done  so  little  in  his  cause." 

The  day  preceding  his  death  he  took  leave 
of  his  wife — ( they  had  no  children ) — remark- 
ing— "We  have  lived  long  in  love  and  peace." 
Shortly  alter  this  touching  scene  his  bodily 
sufferings  greatly  increased,  but  he  cal  rnly 
awaited  the  summons,  "Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  od  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1784,  aged  71  years.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  sects. 
Among  this  number  were  hundreds  of  blacks, 
who  truly  mourned  the  loss  of  their  beloved 
benefactor  and  friend.  An  officer  in  the 
American  Army,  who  followed  the  body  to 
its  final  resting-place,  remarked  to  a  friend, 
44 1  would  rather  be  Anthony  Benezet,  in  that 
coffin,  than  General  Washington  with  all  his 
fame." 

In  his  will,  Benezet  directs  the  payment  of 
a  few  legacies  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  residue  of  his  estate  is  given  in  trust  to 
the  overseers  of  the  public  school — "  to  hire 
and  employ  a  religious-minded  person  or  per- 
sons to  teach  a  number  of  negroe,  mulatto, 
or  Indian  children,  to  read,  write,  arithmetic, 
plain  accounts,  needle-work,  tkc.  And  it  i« 
my  particular  desire,  founded  on  esperieiiee, 
that  in  the  choice  of  such  tutor,  special  can- 
may  be  had  to  prefer  an  industrious,  ran  Jul 
person  of  true  piety,  suitably  qualified,  who 
would  undertake  the  service  from  a  principle 
of  charity,  to  one  more  highly  learned,  not 
equally  disposed."  His  booka,  numbering 
some  200  volumes,  he  gives  to  the  library  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  u  P<  niisyl- 
vania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  abolition 
of  Slavery"  he  bequeaths  fifty  pound-. 

We  cannot  more  fittingly  close  our  >k<  t  'a  of 
Anthony  Benezet  than  by  copying  the  follow* 
ing  epitome  of  his  life  from  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Packet"  of  May  6th,  1784.  "  Laal  Sb  I 
night,  after  a  short  illness,  departed  (his  lite, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Anthony 
Benezet,  one  of  the  people  called  (^uak<  rs. 
His  Catholicism  in  religion,  his  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, his  unwearied  acta  o£tonevo  i  n  v. 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  linn.  IS  was 
kind  without  reserve,  courteous  without  de- 
ceit, and  charitable  without  Oftt)  ntahon.  I  he 
fertile  bosom  of  the  poor,  which   yiilds  an 

hundred- fold,  was  the  receptacle ol  buaanuaJ 

income.  lie  industriou>l y  labored,  through- 
out n  buii;  and  useful  life,  to  aovan.e  I  ho 
best,  interests  of  mankind,  in  an  hundtie  « t  . i 
private  sphere.  Fortune-  years  past  he  dv- 
voted  his  attention  coJUftiderabljl  to  «'..•  1  .o- 
cation  of  Negro  and  mulatto  chuMn  d,  from  a 
desire  that  they  might  In  icallcr  prove,  iim  lul 
members  of  Society,  and  worthy  of  that  iixo- 
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dom  to  which  the  humane  and  righteous  law 
of  this  commonwealth  passed  in  1780,  has  re- 
stored them,  and  to  this  use  we  understand  he 
has  given  all  his  property  (above  2000  pounds) 
after  providing  for  his  ancient  and  feeble 
widow." 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  TO  THE  INDIAN  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Nohart,  First  mo.  9th,  1870. 
Dear  Friends : — How  much  I  wish  one  or 
more  of  your  number  had  been  here  the  past 
week,  and  witnessed  the  distribution  of  your 
noble  box  of  clothing  to  our  women  and 
children,  not  only  that  you  might  know  the 
good  it  did,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  you 
might  understand  how  much  need  there  was, 
and  how  many,  many  wants  are  yet  unsupplied. 
The  school  children  of  the  Iowa  tribe,  we  have 
made  comparatively  comfortable  for  the  pres- 
ent, though  they  have  no  change  of  under- 
garments and  only  one  pair  of  stockings  each. 
The  women's  stockings,  flannel  skirts  and 
sacks,  and  the  muslin,  which  we  cut  up  imme- 
diately, were  indeed  most  useful  and  welcome 
to  the  poor  women,  who  "  hew  the  wood  and 
draw  the  water."  We  tried  to  give  an  article 
to  each  one  to  satisfy  them  until  more  should 
come,  but  had  to  send  several  away  one  day 
without  anything.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  a 
small  tribe  under  our  care,  living  six  miles 
away,  had  nothing  out  of  the  other  box.  They 
were  complaining  of  it  bitterly,  so  we  are 
giving  their  children  some  out  of  this  one. 
We  had  hoped  that  some  of  the  boxes  from 
the  country,  which  we  hear  are  coming,  would 
have  arrived  at  the  same  time,  that  the  con- 
tents might  have  been  distributed  at  once. 
The  needs  are  very  pressing,  the  weather  the 
last  few  days  extremely  cold,  and  there  would 
have  been  very  much  more  suffering  than 
there  is,  but  for  your  timely  charity. 

Dear  Friends,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  you  to  realize  the  necessity  of  asking  for 
so  much,  and  of  how  little  way  even  those 
large  boxes  go,  when  spread  among  so  many, 
towards  making  them  what  we  consider  com- 
fortable. We  have  between  three  and  four 
hundred  Indians  under  our  care — a  large  por- 
tion women  and  children — who  come  in  with- 
out an  inch  of  flannel  or  muslin,  or  a  stocking 
— their  only  covering  a  calico  blouse,  and  two 
or  three  old  calico  skirts,  with  a  blanket  or 
shawl  over  head  and  shoulders,  cloth  leggins 
and  deer-skin  moccasins.  You  will  not  then 
wonder  that  we  want  a  great  many  things. 
And  as  there  is  so  much  interest  felt  and 
willingness  manifested  by  Friends  in  the  East 
to  help  these  people,  we  feel  free  to  make  our 
wants  known  and  take  all  we  can  get.  We 
shall  certainly  try  to  make  the  best  use  of 
what  we  get,  but  oh !  how  we  do  want  some 


women  friends  to  come  out  and  see  just  how 
everything  is.  We  think  it  would  be  so  much 
more  satisfactory  to  you  to  work,  if  you  could 
see  for  yourselves  the  condition  of  these  women 
and  young  girls.  There  are  many  things  we 
cannot  talk  to  men  about,  which  just  one 
woman  would  see  and  understand,  and  take 
back  to  you  all,  making  the  work  seem  more 
necessary  and  interesting. 

The  clothing  of  this  people  does  a  two-fold 
work.  First,  it  ministers  to  their  physical 
comfort.  Seemly  dress  is  a  great  agent  in 
civilization,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  already 
done  something  in  that  direction.  If  we  were 
to  ask  for  anything  more  in  particular,  it 
would  be  stout  muslin  and  heavy,  coarse  flan- 
nel for  skirts  and  sacks,  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
ments for  babies  and  very  small  children  two 
or  three  years  old. 

All  the  part  worn  of  those  sizes  were  very 
welcome.  The  boys'  clothing  we  have  given 
to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  some  of  whom  never 
had  such  before,  but  wore  leggins,  a  shirt  and 
a  blanket.  School  books  and  slates  we  do  not 
need,  as  Government  has  made  provision  for 
things  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  charts  (for  object 
teaching)  I  am  truly  thankful  for.  They  are 
invaluable  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  The 
toweling  spoken  of  I  should  be  very  glad  of, 
as  for  all  washing  and  wiping  purposes  they 
have  only  old  pieces  of  calico  skirts,  &c. 
Part  worn  shoes,  such  as  are  often  thrown  by, 
would  be  of  use  here.  Indeed  everything  you 
have  to  spare  we  can  find  a  place  for.  My 
daughter  says,  "  Thank  the  Friends  for  me  who 
sent  the  patch-work,  especially  for  that  already 
cut.  She  has  started  six  quilts,  and  has  the 
girls  to  come  down  after  school  and  sew  two 
hours.  They  are  delighted  to  come  and  sew, 
and  the  whole  school  wants  to  make  quilts, 
but  it  was  too  much  to  undertake  any  more 
until  these  are  done — the  cutting  is  such  a 
task.  There  are  not  near  enough  pieces  to  finish 
all,  but  we  have  faith  to  believe  more  will 
turn  up  in  good  time. 

I  know  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  these 
poor  girls,  whom  we  found  in  ragged  Indian 
costume,  unwashed,  uncombed,  without  ambi- 
tion or  aspirations  for  anything  better,  now 
neatly  and  comfortably  dressed  in  your  mus- 
lins, flannels  and  ginghams ;  the  paint  and 
dirt  washed  off  and  hair  combed,  the  results 
of  soap,  towels  and  combs  of  your  sending ; 
learning  to  sew  nicely,  proud  of  their  wTork, 
ambitious  to  get  their  quilts  finished — me- 
mentoes of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  friends 
far  away.  We  are  much  interested  in  these 
young  girls  and  their  future,  hoping  the  fate 
which  was  pending  over  them  may  be  warded 
off,  their  position  bettered,  and  their  lives 
brighter  than  their  poor  mothers  have  been. 
For  this  end  labor  is  needed,  and  these  little 
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things  are  the  beginning  ;  and  if  we,  who  are 
with  them,  can  keep  up  our  courage,  faith 
and  patience,  with  the  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial aid  Friends  are  so  cheerfully  giving,  we 
do  believe  work  can  be  done  which  will  tell 
grandly  and  pay  well  in  the  future  lives  of 
these  children  ;  and  as  the  children  are  raised 
up  and  developed,  the  older  ones  will  gradually 
improve  and  give  up  some  of  their  old  habits 
and  peculiarities. 

So  let  us  all  be  encouraged  and  do  wrhat 
we  can,  for  they  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
miserably  neglected,  and  in  many  cases,  if 
not  all,  terribly  wronged. 

Mary  B.  Lightfoot. 

[By  a  letter  of  later  date,  we  hear  another 
box  has  been  received,  supposed  from  the 
country,  but  place  not  defined,  and  no  list  in 
the  box,  which  is  regretted,  as  it  is  desirable 
an  account  should  be  kept  of  all  articles 
sent.] — Eds. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  CAVE. 
BY  PROF.  HART. 

Improvement  comes  by  comparison.  One 
of  the  most  profound  obser\  ations  of  Bacon 
is  that  in  which  he  remarks  upon  the  dwarfing 
and  distorting  influence  of  solitariness  upon 
the  human  faculties.  The  man  who  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  own  little  circle  of  thought 
and  action  as  in  a  cave,  having  no  consort 
with  his  fellows,  evolving  all  his  plans  from 
his  own  solitary  cogitation,  must  be  more  than 
human  if  he  does  not  become  one-sided,  nar- 
row, selfish,  bigoted. 

A  like  result,  but  not  so  aggravated,  is  pro- 
duced, when  a  man  limits  his  range  of  thought 
and  action  to  those  of  his  own  special  calling 
or  profession;  when  the  merchant  mingles 
only  with  merchants  and  knows  only  mer- 
chandize; when  the  teacher  knows  nothing 
but  teaching  and  books;  when  the  medical 
man  spends  every  waking  hour  and  every 
active  exercise  of  thought  upon  his  healing 
art;  when  any  man  forgets  that,  in  the  very 
fact  of  his  being  a  man  at  all,  he  is  something 
greater  and  nobler  than  he  can  possibly  be  in 
being  merely  a  merchant,  or  teacher,  or  doctor, 
or  lawyer,  or  the  possessor  of  any  other  one 
special  art  or  faculty. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  order  to  attain  to 
eminence  in  anyone"  department,  a  mail  must 
bend  his  main  energies  to  that  one  thing  ;  and 
he  must  give  to  it  much  solitary  thought  and 
study.  But  no  department  of  action  is  no 
lated.  No  interest  is  unconnected  with  other 
interests.  No  truth  stands  alone,  lml  forms  a 
part  in  the  great  system  of  truth.  Study  or 
action,  therefore,  which  is  entirely  Isolated, 
must  needs  be  dwarfed  and  distorted. 

A  man  must  go  occasionally  out  of  his  own 
sphere  in  order  fully  to  understand  thote  WJf 


things  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  A  man 
must  study  other  languages,  if  he  would  hope 
fully  to  understand  his  own.  A  man  must 
study  more  than  languages  merely  if  he  would 
become  a  perfect  linguist.  The  only  way  to 
understand  arithmetic  thoroughly  is  to  study 
algebra.  A  parent  who  has  only  one  chilo, 
and  who  gives  his  entire  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  that  child,  in  order  that 
he  may,  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  its 
nature  and  disposition,  be  better  able  to  teach 
and  train  it,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  attain  his 
object  as  he  would  if  he  were  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  mingling  with  other  children 
and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  childhood 
generally.  A  teacher  who  shouUl  "shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  school-room,  giving  to  it 
every  moment  of  his  waking  hours,  would  not 
be  likely  to  benefit  so  largely  his  own  pupils, 
as  if  he  were  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
communing  with  other  teachers  and  observing 
other  methods  besides  his  own.  A  teacher 
even  who  should  miugle  freely  with  those  of 
his  own  profession,  and  get  all  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  observation  of  the  views  and 
methods  of  other  teachers,  but  should  stop 
there,  would  not  yet  obtain  that  broad,  com* 
prehensive  view,  even  of  his  own  calling,  and 
of  the  duties  of  his  own  particular  school-room 
that  he  might  have  if  he  would  travel  oeea- 
sionally  beyond  the  walk  of  books  and  peda- 
gogy, and  become  acquainted  with  the  views 
and  methods  of  men  in  other  spheres  of  lite, 
with  merchants,  lawyers,  and  doctor.-,  with 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  artisan.-. 

It  is  only  by  mingling  with  those  outride  of 
our  own  little  specialty  that  we  are  disen- 
thralled from  the  bonds  of  prejudice.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  change  produced  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions, when  by  any  means  they  are  thrown 
much  into  the  actual  fellowship  of  working 
together  in  somecauseof  common  beuevoh  r.r.  . 
How,  without  any  argument,  merely  l»v  the 
fact  of  their  being  brought  out  to  a  dtnsreot 
point  of  view,  the  relative  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  certain  truths  change  in  their  e>- 
timation!  The  points  in  which  Christians 
differ  become  so  much  smaller;  the  point-  in 
which  they  agree  become  so  much  larger. 
The  little  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  ea\e  no 
longer  hides  (he  mountain  in  the  distance. 

Let  the  teacher,  the  merchant, the  mechanic, 
the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the  minuter  ot  tsliMM 
even, still  remember  that  ht  1-  a  man.  and  tnsvl 
he  can  never  reach  a  full  and  just  estimate  of 
his  position  without  sometime*  coing  ouUuie 
of  it  and  placing  him^cll  in  the  position  ,.}' 
other  men. 

Tranquil  pleasures  last  loniroM.  We  ato 
not  fitted  to  bear  the  burthen  of  ^nat  joy*. 
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SWARTHMORE  LIBRARY  FUND. 
Editors  o  f  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

The  recent  appeal  made  by  the  President 
of  Swarthmore  College  through  your  columns 
for  standard  books  has  been  responded  to  by 
donations  referring  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Society  of  Friends, — a  result  most  desirable 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  totally  inadequate  to  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  classes  in  History 
and  English  Literature. 

The  text  books,  however  well  chosen,  can 
do  little  more  than  give  the  initial  facts, 
omitting,  of  necessity,  many  essential  details, 
and  almost  altogether  the  philosophy  and  the 
poetry  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  true 
value  of  History  and  Literature. 

To  illustrate :  Henry  VIII.  is  disposed  of 
in  19  pages,  Chaucer  in  7.  A  student,  in- 
cited by  the  text  to  investigate  these  memor- 
able epochs,  the  one  in  English  History,  the 
other  in  English  Literature,  has  no  books  of 
reference  or  other  source  of  information  be- 
yond Chambers'  Encyclopedia  and  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  teacher.  How  can 
the  emancipation  of  the  English  Church  from 
the  Papal  authority  be  appreciated  in  all  its 
vast  results  without  a  standard  History  of 
England  to  refer  to?  How  can  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  be  understood,  the  construction  and 
development  of  the  English  language  be 
traced,  without  a  "Chaucer"  to  turn  to? 

In  a  word,  the  students  must  immediately 
have  a  Library  selected  at  first  with  special 
reference  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
text  books.  Otherwise  much  valuable  time 
will  have  been  spent  by  both  teacher  and 
scholar  with  very  barren  results. 

Six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  judiciously 
spent  would  go  very  far  towards  supplying 
the  more  immediate  wants,  though  many 
thousands  of  dollars  must  eventually  be  given 
to  the  Swarthmore  Library. 

Cannot  the  younger  members  of  our  So- 
ciety take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  Board  of  Managers  from  one  of  its 
many  burdens,  and  save  the  Treasury  from 
one  of  its  many  drafts  ? 

Should  contributions  be  sent  to  me,  they 
would  be  expended,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  President  of  the  College,  as  above  indi- 
cated. Respectfully, 

N.  P.  Hallowell, 
144  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  1st  mo.  21s*,  1870. 

Though  God  has  replenished  this  world 
with  abundance  of  good  things  for  man's  life 
and  comfort,  yet  they  are  but  imperfect  goods. 
He  only  is  the  perfect  good  to  which  they 
point.  But  alas!  men  cannot  see  Him  for 
them,  though  they  should  always  see  Him  in 
them. — Penn. 


■  ACCURACY, 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything,  ex- 
cept it  be  humility,  which  is  so  valuable  as 
an  incident  of  education  as  accuracy.  And 
accuracy  can  be  taught.  Direct  lies  told  to 
the  world  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  the  falsehoods  of  inaccuracy. 
These  are  the  the  fatal  things.  And  they  are 
all-pervading.  I  scarcely  care  what  is  taught 
to  the  young  if  it  will  but  implant  in  them 
the  habit  of  accuracy. 

Now,  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light. 
Take  the  speech  of  any  man  for  any  given 
day.  For  once  that  he  wilfully  gives  a  wrong 
color  (with  an  eye  to  his  own  interests)  to  any- 
thing which  he  states  or  narrates,  he  mis- 
takes, or  misdescribes  twenty  times,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inability  to  tell  anything  ac- 
curately. 

Besides,  there  is  this  important  result  from 
a  habit  of  accuracy,  that  it  produces  truth- 
fulness, even  on  those  occasions  where  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  be  untruthful.  He 
gradually  gets  to  love  accuracy  more  even 
than  his  own  interests :  at  last  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  accuracy. — Arthur  Helps. 

Sakteb  Agency,  12th  mo.  25,  1869. 
To  the  Women's  Indian  Aid  Association  of  Philada  : 

To-day  has  been  a  bright  and  happy  one 
at  our  agency.  The  two  well-filled  boxes 
sent  by  you,  arrived  in  good  condition  early 
this  morning,  and  the  unpacking  of  these  has 
been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to-day. 
All  the  articles  are  so  well  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Indians.  The  sacks  and  dresses  look  so 
comfortable  and  serviceable,  we  feel  quite  im- 
patient to  hand  them  over  to  some  poor  old 
women,  whose  thin  and  tattered  garments 
have  aroused  oursympathies  this  cold  weather. 
The  old  women  are  much  imposed  on  by  the 
younger  ones,  who  beg  their  new  clothes  from 
them  after  they  are  issued  to  them. 

The  variety  of  things  sent  for  the  sewing 
school,  will  enable  us  to  get  along  nicely  this 
winter.  We  have  about  twenty  quilts  com- 
menced. I  imagine  the  bright  pieces  will 
create  quite  a  sensation  among  the  little  girls 
next  week.  They  are  all  very  much  interested 
in  their  sewing. 

I  think  the  boys  will  not  be  slow  in  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  many  of  the  wooden 
toys  sent,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
succeed.  If  they  do,  we  will  send  you  sam- 
ples of  their  work,  also  of  the  girls'  fancy 
work.  A  little  crippled  girl,  whom  my  sister 
taught  to  knit,  finished  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
herself,  a  few  days  ago,  just  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas. 

The  different  little  packages  from  old 
friends,  as  well  as  the  children's  contribu- 
tions, were  quite  touching,  for  all  of  which 
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we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks.  It  is  said  to  [ 
be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  but 
you  have  made  us  to  rejoice  in  both  ways. 
We  enjoyed  the  contents  of  the  boxes  as 
much  as  if  they  had  been  our  individual 
property,  and  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
them  is  yet  in  store  for  us. 

We  are  all  well  and  our  house  comfortable. 
We  have  not  suffered  with  the  cold,  though  the 
mercury  has  been  down  to  10  degrees  below 
zero.  C.  J. 


Set  a  guard  upon  thy  senses.  How7  often 
are  poor  Christians  in  danger  of  losing  the 
eyes  of  their  mind  by  those  of  their  body. 
This  may  serve  to  expound  that  mystical 
Arabian  proverb — "Shut  the  windows,  that 
the  house  may  be  light."  Beg  of  God  a 
mortified  fancy.  The  fancy  is  a  power  of  the 
soul  placed  between  the  senses  and  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  that  which  first  stirs  itself  in 
the  soul,  and  by  its  motion  other  powers  are 
stirred  ;  it  is  the  common  shop  where  thoughts 
are  first  forged  and  framed,  and  as  this  is,  so 
are  they;  if  imaginations  be  not  first  cast 
down,  it  is  impossible  that  every  thought  of 
the  heart  should  be  brought  into  obedience  to 
Christ.  The  fancy  is  the  most  untameable 
power  of  the  soul. — Flavel. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  am  very  glad  when  any  who  have  loving 
hearts,  and  who  feel  they  can  work  in  First- 
day  schools,  are  willing  to  help  the  mothers, 
for  I  assure  thee  wre  often  feel  we  have  need 
of  all  the  help  we  can  get.  Sometimes  in  the 
evening,  when  the  little  ones  are  all  asleep, 
and  I  have  a  chance  to  "  fold  my  wings,"  I 
feel  so  utterly  discouraged,  under  a  sense  of 
failure,  that  I  would  almost  despair  were  it 
not  for  the  faith  I  have  that  our  efforts  will 
not  be  in  vain.  The  time  of  sowing  is  now, 
but  the  time  of  fruit  is  not  yet  conic  :  but  there 
are  times  when  some  little  acts  of  self-denial 
or  overcoming  in  our  little  ones  show  BUch 
blessed  fruition  that  grateful  tears  choke  our 
utterance,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  continue 
to  sow.  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  Faithful  in  thy 
calling;  I  think  4<  in  blessing  it  will  blese 
thee,"  and  thou  wilt  bring  in  thj  sheaves  after 
a  while. 

The  opening  of  Swarthmore  College,  ami 
our  participation  in  the  efforts  to  save  ami 

elevate  the  poor  Indian,  are  noble  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and  lorcshadow  an  era  ol  re- 
newed usefulness  and  power  tor  our  Society  : 


and  if  the  young  and  heretofore  lukewarm 
would  turn  from  the  engrossments  of  h  - -  : 
things  to  an  earnest  endeavor  to  find  and  fol- 
low Christ  as  revealed  within  us,  there  would 
again  be  history  written  showing  thai  His  fol- 
lowers are  called  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  al- 
leviate suffering,  and  to  come  away  from 
pride,  avarice  and  frivolity,  into  love,  hu- 
mility and  charity. 

There  are,  I  believe,  in  all  societies  the  two 
elements  of  radicalism  and  conservat'-m,  and 
perhaps  one  counteracts  the  other.  It  make- 
one  sure  of  his  foundation  when  he  has  to 
feel  his  way.  Some  of  us  perhaps  might  go 
too  fast  and  become  heedless,  while  others 
might  become  indolent  and  accomplish  no- 
thing. It  is  well  for  us  all  to  cultivate  Chris- 
tian charity  towards  one  another,  and  en- 
deavor not  to  judge  unkindly  of  any.  I  fear 
we  do  not  always  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  natural  temperament. 


I  have  never  read  much  theology,  not  even 
that  of  Friends.  What  little  I  have  done  in 
that  way,  has  sometimes  tended  to  bewilder. 
I  have  learned  through  suffering  to  go  to  the 
Father,  and  whatever  I  have  needed  to  know 
He  has  instructed  me  in.  If  I  seek  earnest- 
ly and  pray  carefully,  day  by  day,  to  know 
my  duty,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
knowledge;  but  my  trouble  is,  I  do  not  al- 
ways obey.  In  the  whirl  of  circumstances  I 
rush  and  drown  the  "still  small  voice,"  which 
does  not  compel,  but  only  directs  us.  Thus 
I  am  often  overwhelmed  with  a  eoOecUMMN  - 
of  my  shortcomings.  I  see  the  beautiful  pos- 
sibilities of  a  holy  life,  but  do  not  attain  10 
them.  But  we  know  this  is  true — "  1  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthens 
me."  We  must  not  attempt  to  justify  our 
failures,  for  though  we  may  seem  t"  have 
reasons  for  failure,  yet  we  are  not  excused 
ever  in  wrong-doing. 


There  is  a  peculiar  gratification  in  Bndttlg 

so  much  of  the  intlm  n.  c,  regarded  ai  power- 
ful, being  exerted  in  a  direction  to  establish 
the  great  truths,  that  a  gem  Of  divinity  is 

within  each  of  us:  that  God's  6Srellmg*pfaoe 

is  there,  and  that  H<>  is  the  soul's  teacher; 
that  inspiration  i-  now  as  it  »  ver  w>:  and 

that  no  words  of  Jesus,  tlx-  gretfl  Y.\>  nplar, 
are  forced  upon  our  convictions,  but  are  ac- 
cepted and  made  our  own,  "  as  the  (iod  in  u« 
responds  to  the  God  in  him."  The  idsStOl 
the  </ivinihi  in  the  humanity,  is  a  view  ol  re- 
ligion so  comprehensive  as  t.»  be  e\,  lu-ive  .  t 
thcologv;  and  the  frur  church  heinc  ba«ed 
thereupon,  will  Mand  even  nmid  the  w^tR  of 
generations  and  the  storms  of  time.  There- 
fore tnav  we  hope  thai  though  sap.  i>hlmn 
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still  continues  to  rear  her  lofty  head, — though 
idolatry's  naked  forms  are  yet  stalking 
abroad, — the  day  is  approaching  when  a 
purer  devotion,  a  more  perfect  love,  and  a 
truer  faith,  will  be  recognized  as  the  gentler 
and  more  powerful  influences,  and  will  find 
adherents  prepared  for  the  advocacy  of"  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,"  as  the  pure  and 
true  doctrine. 


OCEAN  FLOWERS. 

After  having  collected  your  sea  weeds,  throw 
them  into  fresh  water ;  cut  a  piece  of  paper,  or 
card-board  (which  would  be  better),  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  weed  ;  oil  the  surface,  and 
put  it  under  the  weed  you  are  about  to  lay 
out ;  spread  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  pick 
apart  with  a  pin ;  we  prefer  the  former.  Great 
care,  patience,  and  delicacy  of  handling  kre 
necessary  in  this  process,  for  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  specimen  depends  upon  pre- 
serving the  minute  thread-like  fibres  of  the 
weed.  Lay  out  each  fibre,  separating  them 
all,  and  giving  them  such  a  position  on  the 
paper  as  will  show  the  plant  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  then  gently  raise  the  paper  from  the 
water,  holding  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  to 
let  the  water  run  off;  then  put  it  in  a  press. 
A  good  way  to  make  the  press  is  to  put  three 
layers  of  blotting-paper  on  a  board,  and  upon 
this  place  your  specimens ;  over  this,  muslin 
or  linen,  and  over  that  blotting-paper  again, 
and  then  another  board.  Dry  the  paper  and 
cloths,  if  necessary,  to  facilitate  the  process. 

Take  your  specimens  from  the  papers  and 
arrange  them  in  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  what 
you  like,  adjusting  them  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  thus  obtain  a  pleasing  va- 
riety ;  secure  the  ends  neatly  with  gum-arabic. 
It  is  well  to  brush  over  the  coarser  kinds  of 
algse  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  which  a  very 
little  gum-mastic  has  been  dissolved. 

Having  arranged  beautiful  specimens  of 
moss  and  sea-weeds,  cut  a  very  small  basket 
through  the  middle,  and  sew  half  of  it  on  the 
paper  in  front  of  your  specimens  ;  then  fill 
your  basket  with  various  kinds  of  moss,  which, 
standing  out  in  relief  against  the  sea-weed 
gummed  on  the  paper,  present  a  very  pretty 
picture. — The  Methodist. 


A  vine  that  is  left  to  ramble  till  it  grows 
all  over  the  tree-top  is  not  half  so  much  a  vine 
as  one  that  is  cut  back  skilfully,  and  laid  in 
fair  proportions  on  the  trellis,  and  tied  there. 
And  a  man  that  has  his  own  way,  and  ram- 
bles just  as  his  affections  choose  to  go,  is  not 
half  so  much  a  man  as  one  whom  God  has 
tenderly  pruned,  and  cut  back,  and  laid,  and 
tied  in.  In  the  case  of  the  man,  as  in  that  of 
the  vine,  the  one  that  is  wisely  checked  and 


trained  becomes  more  fruitful,  and  the  fruil 
becomes  better. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  5,  1870. 

Serious  Inquiries.  —  A  correspondent, 
who  appears  to  be  a  concerned  parent,  pro- 
poses, through  the  columns  of  our  paper,  some 
queries  of  very  solemn  import.  She  asks: — 
"  Are  all  the  promises  of  God  which  are  left 
on  record  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  us  ? 
can  we  trust  in  them  ?"  And  she  cites  two 
of  these  promises  as  having  deeply  impressed 
her  mind.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it."  And,  "  If  thou  art  faithful  I 
thy  children  shall  be  given  thee  in  the  Lord."  J 

The  fact  that  the  children  of  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  all  denominations  often 
wander  far  from  the  truth,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  seem  to  have  no  regard  for 
religious  obligations  sometimes  become  faith- 
ful laborers  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a 
problem  she  would  be  glad  to  have  solved. 
She  but  echoes  the  anxious  questioning  of 
many  a  concerned  parent,  when  she  asks, 
"  Is  my  faith  then  in  vain  ?  is  it  all  a  mere 
chance?  Will  my  grey  hairs  go  down  to  the 
grave  sorrowing  over  the  waywardness  of  my 
children,  or  shall  I  be  able  to  say  when  the 
Lord  shall  call  me  at  the  last  day,  here  am  I 
and  the  children  Thou  hast  given  me;  not 
one  of  them  is  lost." 

The  question  why  religious  care  in  the 
training  of  children  sometimes  fails  of  its  ex- 
pected fruits,  while  the  sad  results  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  others  do  not  seem  to  follow, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  of  physical,  mental 
and  moral  science.  Happily,  however,  the 
duty  devolving  on  parents  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  answers  to  such  questions. 
The  husbandman  who  should  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  prepare  his  ground  aud  to  sow  his 
seed  in  the  spring  time,  because  a  blight  had 
fallen  on  his  neighbor's  crops  and  he  had  failed 
to  reap  where  he  had  sown,  would  be  a  very 
unwise  man.  But  his  folly  would  be  slight 
compared  with  that  of  a  parent  who  should 
act  in  a  similar  manner  towards  his  children. 
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"  Let  her  alone,  she  has  done  what  she  could," 
can  never  be  the  consoling  language  to  one 
who  has  done  nothing;  while,  however,  the 
means  employed  may  appear  to  have  failed 
in  producing  the  results  desired,  yet  if  they 
have  been  the  best  we  knew,  we  shall  feel  ac- 
quitted iii  the  Divine  sight. 

In  regard  to  the  inspired  utterances  of  holy 
men  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
may  appropriate  them  to  our  comfort  and 
encouragement  when  they  accord  with  our 
highest  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God. 
Thus  based,  they  are  indeed  immutable;  and 
when  facts  seem  to  contradict  them,  we  may 
cling  with  faith  and  trust  to  the  promises, 
leaving  the  apparent  contradictions  for  eter- 
nity to  explain.  "  Duties  are  ours  ;  events 
are  God's." 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  not  an  atom  of 
matter  in  this  great  universe  is  annihilated  ; 
that  it  is  change,  not  extinction,  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  And  so  in  the  spiritual 
economy,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  not  one 
sigh,  one  tear,  one  prayer  for  the  highest 
welfare  of  our  children  will  be  finally  lost. 
Yet  while  in  our  imperfection  we  need  the 
guiding  star  of  faith,  it  is  not  the  less  a  duty 
to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  best  means  of 
training  our  children  in  the  paths  of  piety 
and  virtue.  An  excellent  little  treatise,  en- 
titled, "Mott  on  Education,"  has  lately  been 
republished  by  the  Book  Association  of 
Friends.  The  writer  was  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  Nine  Partners'  Boarding' 
school,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has 
given,  in  a  neat  and  compact  form,  practical 
and  simple  truths,  the  result  of  experience 
and  observation,  and  the  fruit  of  a  mind  im- 
bued with  Christian  love.  It  will  be  found, 
with  the  price  annexed,  in  the  list  of  books 
kept  for  sale  by  our  Agent,  E minor  Comly, 
No.  144  North  Seventh  St. 


DIED. 

LOVKTT. — In  Lower  Makefleld  Township,  Buokl 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  Eleventh  mo  .  L869,  al  the 
reaidenoe  of  her  son  David  II.  Lovett,  Marv  Lorett, 
widow  of  the  late  Daniel  Lovett,  in  the  BOtn  year  <>f 
her  age.  For  many  years  sh<>  vraa  an  Blder  <>i 
Makefmhl  Monthly  Sleeting,  for  whiob  station  as 
was  eminently  qualified,  being  of  s  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  "which  in  the. sight  of  Hie  Lord  U  of  groal 
price." 

PALM  NR. — At  his  reaidenoe  near  Edgewoo  I,  Bn<  ■ 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  Ol  tfl 


|  pboid  pneumonia,  Mark  Palmer,  in  the  S8th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  an  Elder  of  Falls  Mo.  Meeting  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  be  was  ever  r*ady  to 
offer  the  word  of  encouragement  to  the  w*-ak  and 
counsel  to  the  unwary;  and  when  near  his  close 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "My  spirit  is  in  the  hands 
of  my  Heavenly  Father," — giving  evidence  of  being 
in  a  prepared  state.  Surely  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

POWNLL.-In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  14th  of  Fir.n 
month,  1870,  of  pneumonia.  Win.  Powell,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting.  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  be- 
hold the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  p^ace." 
This  language  seems  to  apply  to  our  departed 
friend.  His  day's  work  having  kept  pace  with  the 
day,  he  met  the  solemn  clo?e  with  calmness  and 
resignation,  expressing  that  he  ftdt  nothing  in  his 
way.  While  his  loss  is  mourned  bj  many  relatives 
and  friends,  they  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit  has  entered  into  the 
mansions  of  eternal  rest  aud  p^ace. 

HANCOCK.— Suddenly,  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on 
the  2d  of  Twelfth  month,  1.S69,  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  Susan  G.  Hancock,  in  the  56th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was 
an  humble-minded  Christian.  Her  ereat  concern 
was  to  do  right,  and  endeavor  to  live  up  to  the  pro- 
fession that  she  made.  Although  the  summons 
came  unexpectedly  to  her,  we  feel  that  her  "lamp 
was  trimmed  and  burning,"  and  that  she  has  en- 
tered into  her  Heavenly  Father's  rest. 

LINTON.— On  the  17th  of  Ninth  month.  1^0,  in 
Fast  Bethlehem  Township.  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  Oliver  M.  Linton.  Matilda 
Linton,  relict  of  William  Linton,  aged  .r«o  years;  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

SOUTHWICK.— At  Pougbkaepsio,  N.  Y..  on  Fifth- 
day  evening,  20th  of  First  month,  ls70,  Flw.iri  C. 
Southwick,  aged  72  years  :  an  exemplary  member 
of  Oswego  Mo.  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

SIMPSON.— At  Highlon,  Books  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
24th  of  First  month,'  1S70,  Robert  Simpson,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Wruht^town 
Monthly  Meeting. 

KNIGHT.— At  his  residence  in  Farminston.  On- 
tario Co.,  N.  Y.,  John  Knight,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Farmington  Monthly  Me.  ting. 


PUHtO*'  GflABTVT  itfi  WUllllWIi 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh  day  evening,  the  5th 
inst.,  at  S  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Mating  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  al  Fifteenth  and  Ms. 

Wv.  11  r \.  o,  k.  Clerk. 

CIKOVLAK  MKKTJSOS. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meeting*  of  PI  ila- 
delphia  Quarter  will  meet  in  Is  m  at  Knee 

St.,  1st  Moor,  on  Second  day  evening.  Seoon  I  month 
7th,  at  7  o'clock,  in  order  to  report  t  >  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Wv.  K\  kr,  r,,-l. 

N.'TICK. 

The  Committee  on  n>  arrangement  of  th#  qooUa 
of  the  Monthlv  Meetings  will  meet  at  Rao*  St  \\>  #t- 
ing  house  at  7  oYloek,  Second  day  er.-mnc.  S.vonl 
month  7th,  and  the  Committee  in  reforvn.o  to  ab 
ter.aion  of  the  din.  Ipline  relating  to  women  *  meet- 
ink*s,  at  7J  o'clock  same  ermine,  i"  the  Monthly 
Meeting  loom. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

2d  mo.  6th,  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 
"       "    Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
"       "    Concord,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"       "    Moorestown,  N,  J.,  3  P.M. 
"       ft    Gieenwich,  N.  J.,  2}  P.M. 
"       "    Rochester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"       "    Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  13th,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  11  A.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  INDIANS. 

We  presume  all  the  "Indian  Committees 
appointed  by  their  respective  Yearly  Meet- 
ings are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  "  what 
their  hands  find  to  do,"  so  far  as  the  means 
therefor  are  at  command ;  and  in  reference  to 
Philadelphia,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  its  committee  held  a  special  meeting  on 
the  17th  ult.,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
important  subjects  contained  in  letters  from 
Th  omas  Lightfoot  and  Albert  L.  Green  writ 
ten  from  their  respective  agencies  at  Great 
Nemaha  and  Nohart,  Nebraska,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  made  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
"Indian  Committee." 

The  subject  of  Industrial  Schools  claimed 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  meeting,  and 
after  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  Friends  to  represent  to  the 
proper  officials  at  Washington  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  schools  as  proposed,  and 
to  secure,  if  possible,  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  also  understood  that  these 
Friends  should  constitute  a  "standing  com- 
mittee," to  attend  to  similar  services,  and  act 
as  our  representatives  therein.  They  were 
also  authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittees of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  letters  alluded  to,  one  of  which  is  here 
appended,  show  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action,  and  will  no  doubt  satisfy  Friends  that 
the  labors  of  the  various  "  Indian  Aid  Socie- 
ties" have  been  loudly  called  for,  and  warmly 
appreciated. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.,  1870.       J.  M.  Ellis. 

Nohart,  Neb.,  12th  mo.  6,  1869. 
Dear  friend, — Thy  letter  dated  Eleventh 
mo.  15th  has  been  received.  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  pleasant  duty  to  transmit  to  members  of 
the  corresponding  committee  a  statement  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  under 
my  care,  as  well  as  to  occasionally  furnish 
them  with  such  information  as  will  enable 
them  to  determine  what  pressing  necessities 
they  can  best  relieve.  It  is  true  that  our 
wants  are  almost  legion ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  necessity  that  outweighs  all  others 
in  importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  existing 
need  of  a  school.  Even  the  Indians  them- 
selves, untaught  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  do 
not  fail  to  understand  that  a  school  is  becom- 


ing absolutely  indispensable;  and  although  I 
the  sum  annually  dispensed  to  them  by  the  I  I 
Government  in  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipu-j||ii 
lations  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  III  I 
annuities  received  by  other  tribes,  they  are  II I 
not  unwilling  that  a  sum  sufficiently  large  for  11  to 
the  employment  of  one  teacher  should  be  set  j 
apart  for  that  purpose.    Although  these  In-  1 1 
dians,  so  far  as  the  mere  possession  of  land  is 
concerned",  might  be  considered  rich,  yet  in  J  tl 
available  wealth  they  are  really  very  poor, 
la  fact,  the  pittance  they  annually  receive  o 
from  the  Government  is  not  unfrequently  a 
reduced  nearly  one-half  by  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  sums  appropriated  for  va- 
rious  purposes.    The  treaty  provisions  under  t 
which   the   Government   formerly  supplied  s 
them  with  blacksmiths,  farmers,  &c,  having  1 
expired,  their  employees  are  still  continued  at  1 
the  expense  of  their  annuities,  and  it  is  on  ;  j 
account  of  this  and  other  causes  that  I  have 
been  much  embarrassed  in  my  efforts  to  se-  .  ] 
cure  a  school. 

The  great  desideratum  to  which  I  hope  to 
attain  ere  long  is  an  Industrial  School*  This  \ 
I  feel  we  must  have,  or  our  progress  towards 
improvement  and  civilization  will  be  slow,  j 
I  have  more  than  once  shown  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  institution,  and  recom- 
mended  its  establishment  to  the  Department ; 
but  never  a  word  do  I  receive  officially  on  a 
subject  which,  in  my  view,  is  most  important. 
To  be  sure  a  treaty  is  now  pending  or  await- 
ing ratification,  under  which  the  tribe  may 
be  enabled  to  derive  from  the  sale  of  valuable 
lands  the  means  of  establishing  such  a  school 
as  is  needed,  but  much  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  money  from  that  source  can  be  | 
made  available.  Early  next  spring  I  shall 
establish  a  school,  since  for  obvious  reasons  I 
cannot  do  so  during  the  present  winter;  and 
although  I  have  recommended  in  strong 
terms  the  appropriation  or  allowance  of  a 
part  of  their  annuities  for  the  pay  of  a  teacher 
and  assistant,  I  have  no  guarantee  that  my 
recommendation  will  be  acted  upon.  Never- 
theless I  have  engaged  a  teacher,  and  shall 
insure  her  a  salary,  even  if  I  am  obliged  to 
deduct  it  from  my  own.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  say  that  the  person  whose  ser- 
vices I  have  secured  as  principal  teacher  is 
one  whom  several  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  freedmen  may  have  well  qualified 
for  the  position  in  question.  I  have  also  en- 
gaged her  husband  as  farmer,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  I  could  not  have  well  made  a 
more  judicious  selection.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  are  Friends,  and  reside  near  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

*A  similar  request  has  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Thos.  Lightfoot  in  relation  to  the  Agency 
under  his  care. — Eds, 
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The  Otoes  are  at  present  absent  on  their 
winter  hunt,  and  will  probably  not  return 
until  about  midwinter;  consequently  until 
that  time  but  little  can  be  done  towards  at- 
tending to  and  relieving  many  cases  of  desti- 
tution and  sickness,  which  will  then  obtrude 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  A  want  that  we 
feel  most  pressingly  is  a  sufficiency  of  clothing 
for  about  one  hundred  children,  who  during 
the  summer  months  are  accustomed  to  almost 
absolute  nakedness,  and  during  the  coldest 
days  of  winter  generally  wear  little  else  than 
a  small  and  not  unfrequently  ragged  blanket. 
Aside  from  the  children,  there  are  many  cases 
of  aged  and  infirm  people  who  actually  accus- 
tom themselves  to  nearly  entire  nakedness; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  a  donation  of  clothing, 
however  small,  would  be  hailed  and  received 
by  these  suffering  and  destitute  ones  with  in- 
finite delight. 

Owing  to  modes  of  living  and  improper 
habits,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is 
seldom  what  it  ought  to  be:  the  amount  of 
sickness  generally  prevailing  is  astonishingly 
large,  when  the  size  of  the  tribe  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Indians  receive  no  medi- 
cal attendance  whatever,  save  such  as  I  am 
enabled  to  give  them.  And  here  let  me  add 
that  I  have  had  numerous  cases  brought  to 
my  notice  wherein  patients  have  lingered  long 
and  suffered  much  for  lack  of  proper  food  and 
delicacies,  which  in  this  country  are  hardly  to 
be  obtained.  Indeed  many  times  I  have  seen 
delicate  women  and  frail  children,  during 
convalescence,  or  while  tortured  with  fever, 
supplied  with  no  other  nourishment  than  per 
haps  roasted  corn,  or  such  almost  indigestible 
bread  as  Indians  generally  make.  I  shall 
also  be  obliged  to  depend  on  the  generosity 
and  kindness  of  Friends  for  a  supply  of  slates, 
charts,  pencils  aud  books  for  the  service  of 
my  school,  as  I  know  of  no  other  source,  save 
one,  whence  these  can  be  procured,  and 
that  excepted  source  is  none  other  than  our 
lessened  and  continually  lessening  annuity. 
I  feel  disposed  to  hesitate  before  asking  from 
Government  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  I  know  full  well  that  from  no 
other  source  will  the  Department  obtain  it 
than  by  simply  deducting  it  from  thai  same 
annuity;  and  since  I  have  decided  to  expend 
largely  of  our  forthcoming  annuity  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  and  farming  implements,  I 
shall  certainly  look  around  For  Other  meant 
of  obtaining  such  books,  charts  and  school 
apparatus  generally  as  the  establishment  of 
my  proposed  school  will  render  necessary,  1 
feel  that  I  cannot  express  to  thee  in  terms 
sufficiently  strong  my  desires  that  a  mission 
or  industrial  boarding-school  may  lie  estab- 
lished here.  1  feel  that,  such  progress  as  the 
world  expects  us  to  make  in  the  great  work. 


of  Indian  civilization  can  hardly  be  ap- 
proached, much  less  attained,  without  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  as  this.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  so  long  as  Indian  children  are 
trained  up  precisely  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  been  trained  up  before 
them,  so  long  will  they  make  just  such  Indi- 
ans as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
ever  been;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  mis-ion 
experience  has  universally  proved,  whenever 
the  children  have  been  removed  from  the 
barbaric  influences  and  surroundings  of  their 
rude  homes, — whenever  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  midst  of  Christian  influences  and  Chris- 
tian surroundings, — they  have  made  men 
worthy  of  citizenship,  and  furnished  innu- 
merable examples  to  prove,  what  has  been 
frequently  denied,  that  Indians  can  be  civil- 
ized. 

As  regards  the  future  prospects  of  this 
tribe,  I  think  they  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  Instead  of  a  race  of  buffalo  hunt.  rs. 
as  they  now  are,  they  will  ultimately  become 
an  agricultural  people.  Instead  of  living  in 
squalor  and  wretchedness,  they  must  choose 
the  alternatives  either  to  give  up  their  preju- 
dices against  "becoming  white  peoph •,*'  or 
continue  to  decrease  in  numbers,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  until,  with  the  close  of  another 
century,  the  last  of  their  tribe  shall  have  per- 
ished] It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
chiefs  of  this  tribe  should  unitedly  and  per- 
sistently oppose  the  apportionment  of  land  in 
severalty.  They  tell  me  that  in  all  rtMOOi 
able  things  they  will  accede  to  what  1  pro- 
pose; but,  poor  children,  tiny  fear  that  if 
land  is  allotted  to  individual  members  of  the 
tribe,  it  will  soon  pass  into  the  hand-  of  the 
avaricious  and  ever-grasping  whites. 

Boxes  directed  to  me  should  bo  expre^cd 
to  Forrest  City,  Mo.,  or,  perhaps  better  still, 
to  a  place  called  Frankfort,  on  the  161  l'a- 
cific  Railroad,  in  Northern  Kansas 

Thy  friend,  Albkkt  L.  Grken. 

KADAG  iBOA  ft, 

Letter  from  Cotfil  Slrttt. 
(Oonclnile.l  fr..tn  n*fp»  I 

The  next  day  being  Kirst-dav.a  lnrce  com- 
pany came  together,  many  mote  than  their 
chapel  could  contain,  when  my  companion 
preached  from  the  text  "  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  ( Jospel  of  ( 'hrist.  for  it  )>  the  powt  r  of 
(iod  unto  salvation  to  ever)  one  that  bo- 
lievcth,"  Ac  The  subject  of  my  own  dis- 
course was  the  love  of  (Jod.  preaching  from 
1  John  iv.  1<>:  •*'  Herein  )-  love,  not  that  we 
loved  (Jod.  but  that  lie  loved  us.  and  *ent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sin*." 
We  found  the  pro  levins  Chri.-tinn*  i"  this 
village  verv  destitute,  no  our  being  able  to 
read  intelligently,  and  the  congregation  i* 
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entirely  dependent  on  passing  native  strangers 
to  preach  to  them.  When  none  of  these  hap- 
pen to  pass  that  way,  they  are  able  only  to 
sing  a  few  hymns  and  pray. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  we  continued  our 
journey  further  westward,  among  lofty  moun- 
tains, amid  evident  traces  of  extinct  volcanic 
action.  Black  scoria  and  pumice  were  very 
abundant,  and  in  some  places  in  such  quan- 
tities as  quite  to  blacken  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country.  It  was  barren  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  while 
passing  through  such  a  desert,  made  our  ride 
a  very  exhausting  one.  On  arriving  at  our 
halting  place,  we  found  a  populous  town, 
and  a  large  congregation  of  people  already 
assembled  in  the  chapel.  But  they  were  a 
most  ignorant  and  heathenish-looking  com- 
pany, though  very  eager  to  hear  what  we  had 
to  say.  I  first  addressed  them  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity  in  general,  contrasting  it  with 
heathenism, — of  the  inability  of  man  to  grasp 
eternal  things  without  a  written  revelation 
from  God, — of  the  love  and  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  our  guide  in  life,  and 
which  also  set  before  us  a  glorious  hope  in 
death, — of  our  consciousness  of  being  sinners 
before  God,  and  need  of  a  Saviour. 

My  companion  followed,  preaching  at  con- 
siderable length  from  the  text,  "At  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,"  etc.  We  found 
in  this  place  only  one  man  who  seemed  a  de- 
cided Christian,  though  a  large  congregation 
meet  weekly  to  sing  hymns,  and  hear  this  man 
read  to  them  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
following  day  we  passed  through  what  was 
once  a  populous  and  flourishing  district, 
but  is  now  a  vast  unpeopled  waste.  After  the 
revolution  in  1861,  when  the  late  Queen  Ra- 
soherina  succeeded  her  guilty  husband  to  the 
throne  of  Madagascar,  the  populace  were  very 
slow  to  believe  that  Radama  had  been  secretly 
put  to  death,  and  as  a  consequence  were  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  Sovereign. 

Many  rumors  were  afloat  that  he  was  still 
alive,  which  seemed  mainly  to  come  from  this 
district,  and  which  produced  a  very  unsettling 
effect  throughout  the  country.  This  induced 
the  Malagasy  Government  to  send  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  to  chastise  the  inhabitants, 
which  deliberately  put  to  death  all  the  men  in 
the  district  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  except  such  as  took  timely  warning  and 
fled  into  the  Sakalava  territory  for  protection. 
Since  then  the  women  and  children  have  been 
scattered  from  different  causes,  and  their  once 
happy  homes  are  now  only  heaps  of  crumbling 
ruins.  We  had  often  heard,  at  the  Capital, 
accounts  of  this  uncalled-for  destruction  of 
human  life,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  extent  till 


we  saw  for  ourselves  this  fearful  waste. 
Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  a  little  town 
where  the  inhabitants  havecommenced  to  build 
a  chapel,  though  they  seemed  very  dark  and 
ignorant.  Here  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  open 
air  under  a  large  tree.  The  people  seemed  so 
ignorant,  that  we  doubted  whether  they  com- 
prehended much  of  what  was  said  to  them,  but 
on  being  questioned,  they  assured  us  they  did  ; 
and  in  order  to  allay  our  suspicions,  one  man 
repeated  over  the  substance  of  our  communi- 
cations, showing  that  he  at  least  not  only  had 
understood,  but  had  paid  very  strict,  attention. 
Only  one  man  in  this  town  is  able  to  read. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which  it 
stands,  flows  a  beautiful  stream  of  water, 
which  drains  Lake  Itasy,  and  here  forms  one 
of  the  finest  perpendicular  waterfalls  I  have 
seen  in  this  country.  The  height  of  the  falls 
appeared  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  stream  about  100  feet.  Even 
at  this  dry  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is 
comparatively  little  water  in  the  river,  the 
effect  is  very  fine,  which  must  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  the 
floods  during  the  rainy  season.  Several  of 
the  succeeding  days  were  spent  in  visiting  va- 
rious large  towns,  which  until  recently  have 
been  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry.  We  met 
with  but  comparatively  few  people  who  could 
read,  but  had  everywhere  crowded  congrega- 
tions of  eager  listeners.  Yet  wherever  we  did 
find  persons  able  to  read,  they  came  to  us  beg- 
ging for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  was  often 
very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  assure  them  that 
the  strong  probability  is  that  they  will  have 
to  wTait  still  another  year  before  they  can  get 
the  New  Testament.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  now  learning  to  read,  and  the  loss  to 
the  Malagasy,  during  this  time  of  general 
awakening,  for  the  want  of  New  Testaments, 
is  very  great.  If  we  had  some  copies  of  the 
Gospels  bound  together  without  the  Epistles, 
in  a  very  cheap  way,  or  even  separately,  which 
would  be  better  still,  to  circulate  in  these  very 
dark  districts,  they  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  people.  The  ignorant  Malagasy  are  so 
apt  to  commence  troubling  their  heads  with 
difficult  passages  in  Revelations  or  Romans, 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  a  decided  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  putting  the  Gospels  h>st  into  their 
hands,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  matter 
connected  with  such  a  circulation. 

After  having  visited  thus  from  village  to 
village,  directly  west  and  south-west  of  An- 
tananarivo, still  keeping  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Hovas,  we  went  30  or  40 
miles  directly  north  to  a  very  interesting 
town  and  country,  where  we  found  a  large 
population  governed  by  a  princess,  who  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  queen.  When  we  arrived, 
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she  was  away  down  in  the  valley  giving  a 
feast  to  some  of  the  Sakalava  tribe,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Antananarivo,  to  acknowledge 
their  allegiance  to  the  Government.  On 
hearing  of  our  arrival,  she  hastened  back,  and 
received  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  She 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  character,  being 
tall  in  person,  commanding  in  presence,  and 
very  graceful  in  her  movements.  She  was 
clothed  in  a  lamba  of  fine  white  cambric,  and 
moved  about  with  a  dignity  becoming  her 
high  station  in  life.  On  account  of  the  great 
respect  which  the  Sakalava  tribe  have  for 
her,  she  has  often  been  called  upon  to  act  as 
mediator  between  that  nation  and  the  Hovas. 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  here  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  through  her  influence 
mainly,  and  they  have  now  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  Christians,  many  of  whom  are  able  to 
read,  and  others  are  learning.  None  of  them 
had  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  were  all 
begging  of  us  the  New  Testament.  The  only 
Bible  in  the  place  is  one  of  the  version  made 
in  England  during  the  persecution,  and  which 
was  presented  gratuitously  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  thus  furnished  one 
copy  of  this  version  to  each  congregation. 

After  our  visit  to  this  district,  we  set  out 
for  Antananarivo,  which  was  full  two  days' 
journey  or  more  distant;  and  as  it  wTas  Seventh- 
day,  we  did  not  know  exactly  where  we  should 
spend  the  morrow,  having  only  heard  that 
there  were  Christians  near  the  terminus  of  our 
day's  ride.  Towards  evening,  we  made  many 
inquiries  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  came  upon  a  town 
where  the  people  had  not  as  yet  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  but  were  busily  engaged  in 
finishing  off  a  new  meeting  house,  which  they 
intended  to  have  opened  for  the  first  time  the 
following  day.  Word  had  gone  out  near  and 
far  for  the  people  to  come  together,  ami  they 
were  very  glad  of  our  arrival,  as  they  had  no 
preacher,  except  a  native  from  Antananarivo, 
who  happened,  like  ourselves,  accidentally  to 
be  passing  that  way.  Our  palanquin-bearers 
also  engaged  to  help  them  out  with  their 
singing,  and  taught  them  some  simple  tunes. 
On  the  following  morning  so  many  came  to 
gether,  that  the  new  meeting-house  would  BOt 
contain  the  congregation,  and  as  there  were 
many  more  outside  the  house  than  within, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  best  for  all  to  go 
out  and  hold  the  meeting  in  the  open  air. 
We  had  a  vast  concourse  of  wrv  crude  mute- 
rial  before  us,  many  in  the  company  Inn  in 
never  before  heard  the  Gospel.  My  oompau- 
ion  preached  from  the  parable  of  the  Supper, 

and  I  from  the  words  of  the  Saviour:  "  Thil 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  <<od,  and  desus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent." 


Some  of  the  Sakalava  tribe  chanced  to  be 
there,  on  their  way  to  Antananarivo,  who  said 
they  could  understand  us  very  well.  They 
inclined  to  be  friendly,  und  had  many  questions 
to  ask,  and  still  more  to  answer,  for  they  were 
the  first  persons  whom  we  had  met  from  their 
part  of  the  island.  After  our  meeting,  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  at  our  lodgings  the  pre- 
vious evening,  came  back  to  have  further  con- 
versation. He  told  us  the  Sakalavas  are  a 
nation  ever  fleeing  from  death,  of  which  they 
have  the  greatest  horror.  When  a  person 
dies  in  one  of  their  villages,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants immediately  flee  from  it  and  make  a  new 
one,  which  is  in  turn  forsaken  when  a  death 
occurs.  Thus  they  are  a  wandering  and  rest- 
less nation,  who  can  have  no  permanent 
dwelling  place.  To  this  L  replied  by  reading 
and  explaining  Heb.  ii.  14,  15  :  "  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  He  also,  himself,  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil:  and  deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of 
death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bond- 
age." We  told  him  we  had  heard  the  Saka- 
lavas  were  a  very  treacherous  nation,  who 
would  certainly  rob  and  kill  us  if  we  went 
among  them.  But  he  said  it  was  the  cruelty 
of  the  Hovas  that  had  ma  le  them  a  nation  of 
robbers  and  murderers,  but  they  would  be 
friendly  with  us.  He  said  that  he  would  like 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  thought  the  people 
where  he  lived  were  quite  open  to  receive  the 
Gospel ;  urging  us  to  go  and  see  for  ourselves, 
assuring  us  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  and  that  we  should  find  a  very 
healthy  and  populous  country. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  great  harve-t-tields  seem 
to  grow  wider  and  wider,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  end  in  view,  it  prompts-  the 
inquiry,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  tOeM  thinge?" 

It  is  under  a  renewed  sense  of  nothingness 
and  unworthiness,  as  I  now  glftJMM  at  myself 
in  relation  to  it  in  this  closing  letter  -  MMI  a 
conscious  feeling  that  Without  the  l>ivine 
blessing  our  most  labored  efforts  are  ms  so 
much  loss — that  a  fresh  desire  seems  kindled 
in  my  heart  to  ask  a  continued  uit<  n  -t  in  the 
prayers  of  our  beloved  tinnd*.  that  God  may 

glorify  his  own  holy  name  through  our  noth- 
ingness, and  bless,  through  the  valine  powt  r 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon   the  mind*  of  our 

hearers,  those  great  and  important  truth* 

which  we  in  weakness  utter,  that  there  may 
bean  abundant  "  increase"  to  Ins  own  praise. 
In   near  Christian   love,  thy  sflPecUoettftl 

friend,  s™i »  r. 

Antananarivo,  10th  mo.  21M,  1 

"How  often  i*  the  unobserved  path  of  At* 
borious  tint;/,  the  way  of/n/<Y*/  e,.  /." 
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kYOU  ASK  HOW  I  LIVE. 
BY  JOSEPH  HOBBINS. 

Living  friendly,  feeling  friendly, 

Acting  fairly  to  all  men, 
Seeking  to  do  that  to  others 

They  may  do  to  me  again  ; 
Hating  no  man,  scorning  no  man, 

Wronging  none  by  word  or  deed ; 
But  forbearing,  soothing,  serving, 

Thus  I  live — and  this  my  creed. 
Harsh  condemning,  fierce  contemning, 

Is  of  little  Christian  use  ; 
One  soft  word  of  kindly  peace 

Is  worth  a  torrent  of  abuse  ; 
Calling  things  bad,  calling  men  bad, 

Adds  but  darkness  to  their  night ; 
If  thou  would'st  improve  thy  brother, 

Let  thy  goodness  be  his  light. 
I  have  felt  and  known  how  bitter 

Human  coldness  makes  the  world, 
Ev'ry  bosom  round  me  frozen, 

Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearled  ; 
Still  my  heart  with  kindness  teeming, 

Glads  when  other  hearts  are  glad, 
And  my  eye  a  tear  drop  findeth 

At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 
Ah  !  be  kind— life  hath  no  secret 

For  our  happiness  like  this  ; 
Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones, 

Blessing  ever  bringeth  bliss.  ^ 
Man  is  man  through  all  gradations, 

Little  recks  it  where  he  stands  ; 
Man  is  man  in  every  climate, 

Scattered  over  many  lands  ; 
Man  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  vice  and  virtue  too  ; 
Man  in  all  our  common  nature, 

Speaks  and  binds  us  brothers  true. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

I  thank  my  God,  I  feel  that  not  alone 

On  mountain  peaks  His  blessed  sunshine  glows, 

And  dews  drop  sweetness  ;  even  here,  far  down 
In  meads,  a  lily  grows. 

I  am  His  work  who  made  the  evening  star  ; 

Wherefore  I  lift  to  him  my  flowerets  bright. 
They  die  to-morrow,  but  to-day  they  are 

Beautiful  in  His  sight. 

I  look  upon  the  hills,  and  sometimes  dream 
How  they  rejoice  in  morning's  earliest  light  ; 

And  how  serene,  and  strong,  and  still  they  seem 
To  guard  the  valleys  all  the  gloomy  night. 

'Tis  said  the  heights  are  cold — it  may  be  so  ; 

That  winds  are  keener  there,  and  winters  drear. 
I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  I  only  know 

My  God  has  placed  me  here — 

Here  in  this  little  nook  of  earth — my  own — 

And  sent  a  sunbeam — mine — to  cheer  my  heart ; 

He  bids  me  bloom — perhaps  for  Him  alone  ; 
Is  there  a  better  part  ? 

I  bloom — stars  shine — we  bloom  and  shine  for  Him. 
-   We  give  our  best — grand  world  and  humble  flower 
A  light  through  ages  never  growing  dim — 
The  fragrance  of  an  hour. 

So  then  He  smiles,  and  takes  with  equal  love 
Our  equal  gifts,  nor  knows  or  great  or  small ; 

But  in  His  infiniteness  reigns  above, 
And  comprehends  us  all. 

— H.  N.  E.}  in  Independent. 


"Good  Health — A  journal  of  Physical  and 
Mental  Culture" — contains  this  month  seve- 
ral articles  which  we  have  read  with  interest. 
One  on  "  Disinfectants,"  and  another  on 
"  Breathing,"  are  worthy  an  attentive  peru- 
sal. The  knowledge  conveyed  may  prove 
beneficial  to  such  as  have  been  disposed  to 
treat  hygienic  matters  with  indifference. 

The  Essay  on  "  Benevolence  to  Animals," 
as  a  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  we  trans- 
fer to  our  pages. 

BENEVOLENCE    TO    ANIMALS   AS  A  PART  OP 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

Almost  all  boys  are  fond  of  dogs,  though 
nearly  all  persecute  cats;  the  majority  like 
to  keep  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  dor- 
mice, etc.,  which  they  tend  with  care  and  at- 
tention, and  yet  the  very  same  individuals 
will  rob  birds'  nests,  destroy  their  callow 
brood,  pin  cockchafers,  pelt  frogs,  and  torture 
newts.  There  are  exceptional  boys  who  de- 
light in  cruelty,  and  they  frequently  grow  up 
with  their  evil  propensities  strengthened  by 
age  and  exercise.  There  are  also  men  of 
brutal  disposition  who  have  acquired  their 
ruffianism,  after  passing  through  the  j  uvenile 
stages  of  their  existence,  and  they  are  at  once 
the  plagues  and  the  puzzles  of  society,  defy- 
ing its  punishments  and  resisting  its  benevo- 
lent endeavors. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  partly  the  work  of 
brutal  natures,  and  partly  perpetrated  by  well- 
meaning  people  under  the  influence  of  bad 
habits,  in  relation  to  the  particular  creatures 
they  torment;  and  if  we  could  estimate  the 
total  quantity  of  cruel  infliction  imposed  upon 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fish,  we  should 
probably  find  that  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion resulted  from  the  ill-regulated  action  of 
good,  and  even  benevolent  persons.  Much 
ill-treatment  of  animals  comes  out  of  the  or- 
dinary proceedings  of  trade.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  bleed  calves,  to  cram  sheep  and 
poultry  into  the  smallest  possible  apparatus 
of  transport,  to  drive  cattle  for  long-distances 
without  permitting  them  to  drink,  and  to 
slaughter  them  without  sufficient  avoidance 
of  pain.  Each  little  circle  in  which  these  mal- 
practices occur,  forms  its  own  theory  of  cruel- 
ty and  benevolence,  and  laughs  scornfully  at 
outsiders  who  object  to  its  ways.  The  fox- 
hunter  thinks  a  man  a  fool  who  reminds  him 
of  the  unbenevolent  character  of  his  sport, 
and  the  fine  ladies  in  England  and  elsewhere 
who  flock  to  aristocratic  pigeon  matches,  have 
no  more  compunction  at  witnessing  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  maimed  birds,  than  the  Span- 
iards have  for  the  gored  horses  and  tortured 
bulls  in  their  disgusting  national  recreation. 
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It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  proposition,  : 
that  the  cruelty  of  custom  or  indifference  does 
not  lead  to  the  demoralization  which  inevita-  < 
bly  results  from  a  deliberate  choice  of  action 
that  inflicts  unecessary  pain,  and  yet  all  fa- 
miliarity with  needless  and  useless  suffering 
must  tend  to  damage  character,  unless  it  ex- 
cites strenuous  resistance  to  the  evil,  and  ef- 
forts for  its  cure. 

The  circumstances  that  combine  to  form 
brutal  characters  in  modern  society  are  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  lie  for  the  most  part 
outside  the  matters  we  have  now  to  discuss. 
Our  object  is  to  show  that  ignorance  of  the 
character  and  ways  of  animals,  is  one  of  the 
chief  preventible  causes  of  the  cruelty  that  is 
inflicted  upon  them,  and  that  the  method  of 
cure  is  by  teaching  natural  history  with  due 
reference  to  its  moral  aspects.  Many  ill-used 
creatures  are  the  subjects  of  an  aversion  which 
would  be  changed  to  liking,  or  at  any  rate  to 
respect,  if  their  nature  and  actions  were  bet- 
ter understood  ;  while  many  others  suffer  un- 
der simple  indifference  because  they  have  not 
been  brought  within  range  of  sympathy.  Mr. 
Lecky  tells  us  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  bull-baiting,  and 
Professor  Huxley  recently  uttered  some  un- 
worthy nonsense  against  the  act  for  prevent- 
ing the  wanton  destruction  of  the  sea-birds  on 
the  coast  of  England.  For  a  long  time  game- 
cocks were  excluded  from  humane  sympathies, 
and  many  a  country  gentleman  and  clergy- 
man who  would  have  been  roused  to  indigna- 
tion at  cruelty  to  a  horse,  thought  it  a  great 
shame  when  Parliament  provided  penalties 
to  put  down  the  fights  which  were  elabo- 
rately arranged  between  the  pugnacious 
birds. 

In  one  instance  known  to  the  writer,  the 
manager  of  a  large  English  colliery,  who  was 
determined  to  civilize  his  men,  was  privately 
urged  by  rural  justices  not  to  bring  cases  of 
cock  fighting  before  them,  as  they  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  punish  others  for  an 
action  they  still  delighted  to  commit  in  se- 
cret themselves. 

In  the  "  good  old  times"  cruelty  was  inci- 
dentally, but  not  less  powerfully  taught  in 
our  chief  schools.  The  masters  inflicted  upon 
their  pupils  brutal  floggings,  the  big  boys 
grossly  tyrannized  over  the  little  ones  as  fags, 
and  each  member  of  the  Society,  receiving 
maltreatment  from  those  stronger  than  him- 
self, handed  it  over  to  others,  over  whom  he 
could  play  the  despot  in  turn;  The  public 
amusements,  until  recent,  periods,  included 
bear  and  bull-baiting,  cock  shy  ing.  dog  light  - 
ing,  cock  fighting,  and  man-fighting,  while 
duelling  was  the,  fashionable  method  of  ad- 
justing disputes.  During  tie1  s:un.>  dark 
days,  hatred  of  foreigners  was  mouloftted  Ml 


national  duty,  and  no  human  rights  were  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  men  who  were  born  with 
dark  skins.  Class  hatreds  matched  interna- 
tional animosities,  the  upper  circles  made 
laws  against  those  beneath  them,  which  were 
correctly  described  as  written  in  characters  of 
blood,  and  if  circumstances  gave  the  lower 
classes  opportunities  of  revenge,  the  y  did  not 
fail  to  show  how  successfully  tiger's  qualities 
had  been  cultivated  in  their  breasts.  We 
have  been  slowly  learning  that  all  human 
beings  are  entitled  to  just  and  equitable 
treatment,  and  we  have  included  one  group 
of  animals  after  another  in  our  system  of 
legal  protection,  so  that  the  chief  work  which 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  widen  our  sympathies, 
until  no  living  thing  shall  be  improperly  ex- 
cluded. 

We  do  not  want  a  mawkish  sentimentality 
about  the  sufferings  of  animals,  or  men.  In- 
dividuals afflicted  with  this  form  of  mental 
disorder  can  weep  hysterically  over  a  dam- 
aged blue  bottle,  and  behave  abominably  to 
their  relations  and  friends.  Fantastical  hor- 
ror of  pain  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
gross  cruelty  in  its  needless  infliction,  and  we 
should  not  put  implicit  faith  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  individuals  who  Voluntarily  allowed 
fleas  to  dine  off  their  juices,  or  assuaged  the 
hunger  of  tigers  with  their  blood.  Animali- 
ty-mongering  is  no  better  than  humanify- 
mongering,  but  a  wholesome  fellow  feeling 
for  our  "  poor  relations"  in  the  organic  wor!  1 
below  us,  is  a  graceful  attribute  of  a  well-  I 
veloped  mind. 

Natural  history,  as  a  mere  science  of  ar- 
rangement, has  little  moral  influence  until  it 
reaches  its  final  stages,  and  by  exhibiting  all 
living  beings  as  one  great  organic  unity, 
sheds  some  portion  of  tie-  dignity  and  won 
the  highest  upon  the  toWest  fbnWI :  bill  wht  D 
it  is  made  to  include  habit*  and  manners  a* 

well  as  structural  peculiarities,  it-  influence 
in  extending  the  range  of  sympathi.  -  ll  v.  in- 
direct. Rude  or  prejudiced  thinkers  do  not 
see  how  doctrines  of  unity  tend  to  thi* 

suit.   The  semi-civilised  white  man  felt,  and 

still  feels,  his  sham  dignity  hurt  by  pointing 
out  that  he  belong*  to  the  same  «o.  1.-  a- 
those  whom  he  maltreat*,  and  the  Parwiniau 
theory  has  mot  with  rampant  abu*e  a*  low- 
ering "humanity  by  suggesting  its  origination 
from  lower  form*  of  bring.  Hut  wore  it 
proved  that  mail's  ultimate  prrat  grand- 
mother was  an  infu«orinl  -peek,  and  that  all 
the  mammalia  wore  cousins,  so  mnny  degrees 
removed,  thr  man  Would  be  no  IcSS,  though 
the  mammals  might  seem  so  much  more,  and 
if  SOCh  theories  of  development  are  rutin  ly 
discarded,  we  may  still  ho  benefited  and  more 
kindly  disposed,  if  we  learn  and  h<mrsth  re- 
,   cognise  the  fact,  that  animals  have,  Within 
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narrower  limits,  semi-intellectual  faculties  of 
the  same  nature  as  our  own. 

A  wise  teaching  of  natural  history  brings 
this  lesson  into  strong  relief,  and  no  one  can  be 
an  observer  of  tame  creatures  without  finding 
out  that  they  apparently  have  their  feelings 
of  pride,  justice,  and  even  duty,  very  similar 
to  our  own,  and  that  the  difference  is  not  so 
much  one  of  essential  nature,  as  of  develop- 
ment, and  method  of  combination.  The  more 
we  know  of  the  proceedings  of  animals,  the 
more  we  discover  that  within  the  limits  of 
their  faculties  they  seem  to  exercise  discrimi- 
nation, and  modify  their  conduct  to  suit  new 
circumstances,  or  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  ideas.  This  last  expression 
will  doubtless  excite  a  smile ;  but  our 'read- 
ers will  recollect  what  Mr.  Wallace  told  them 
about  the  birds  of  wild  countries,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  learnt  what  to  do 
wTith  articles  their  predecessors  had  never 
seen,  and  with  buildings  the  like  of  which 
had  had  no  existence  in  their  progenitor's 
days.  The  first  bird  who  saw  that  a  fragment 
of  clothing  might  be  worked  into  his  nest,  and 
acted  upon  it,  and  the  first  which  made  his 
dwelling  in  a  tower,  or  under  the  eaves  of  a 
house,  may  have  been  discoverers  and  in- 
ventors as  truly  as  are  men  who  find  out  the 
use  of  new  things. 

Natural  history  can  easily  be  worked  into 
the  routine  of  school-teaching;  but  it  ought 
also  to  take  its  place  among  the  recreations 
of  family  life,  and  in  that  position  it  will  be 
most  effective  in  promoting  a  good  moral  end. 
As  instruments  of  intellectual  discipline,  all 
sciences  which  include  logical  classifications 
have  an  obvious  value,  and  when  even  ele- 
mentary natural  history  is  associated  with 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  it  sup- 
plies an  excellent  training  for  the  mind. 

The  study  of  animals  in  reference  to  their 
structure  is  capable  of  being  made  a  fascinat- 
ing pursuit,  especially  if  the  modern  discover- 
ies concerning  the  unity  of  plan  in  creation 
are  fairly  considered,  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  imperfect  con- 
ceptions of  the  supposed  purpose  and  object 
for  which  the  structure  was  designed.  An 
unphilosophical  natural  history  treats  each 
creation  as  a  separate  unit,  and  fails  to  show 
its  true  relation  to  either  living  beings  or  to 
fossil  forms.  With  a  vain  presumption  of 
"  knowing  all  about  it,"  it  finds  the  sole  cause 
of  any  structure  in  the  function  it  performs, 
and  thus  misses  entirely  the  larger  views 
which  science  can  unfold.  The  most  inter- 
esting generalizations  reached  through  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  St.  Hilaire,  Goethe, 
Oken,  Van  Baer,  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  etc.,  can  be  made  intelligi- 
ble to  those  who  possess  only  a  proper  knowl- 


edge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  provided  it 
be  sound  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  the  student  of 
natural  history,  even  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, should  not  be  satisfied  without  obtain- 
ing some  insight  into  this  part  of  the  science. 

When  we  urge  upon  teachers  the  propriety 
or  utility  of  adding  one  subject  after  another 
to  school-training,  we  must  remember,  not 
only  that  "  art  is  long,"  but  that  school-time 
fur  the  mass  of  the  people  is  very  short.  The 
school  ought  certainly  not  to  omit  natural 
history,  but  its  chief  cultivation  must  take 
place  independent  of  school  aid,  and  after  its 
termination.  The  school  may  lay  a  founda- 
tion, but  it  is  after  school-time  that  the  struc- 
ture must  be  raised,  and  if  a  capacity  for, 
and  a  habit  of,  making  intelligent  observa- 
tion can  be  cultivated  in  youth,  few  will  be 
without  opportunities  for  their  exercise  in  the 
years  of  manhood  and  age. 


ITEMS. 

Eastern  Method  of  Measuring  Time. — The  peo- 
ple of  the  East  measure  time  by  the  length  of  their 
shadow.  Hence  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it 
is,  he  immediately  goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect, 
then  looking  where  his  shadow  terminates,  he 
measures  his  length  with  his  feet,  and  tells  you 
nearly  the  time.  Thus  the  workmen  earnestly  de- 
sire the  shadow  which  indicates  the  time  for  leav- 
ing their  work.  A  person  wishing  to  leave  his 
toil  says,  "How  long  my  shadow  is  incoming." 
"Why  did  you  not  come  sooner?"  "Because  I 
waited  for  my  shadow  I"  In  the  17th  chapter  of 
Job  we  find  it  written,  "A  servant  earnestly  de- 
sireth  his  shadow." — Robert1  s  Illustrations. 

The  filthy  custom  of  pasting  one  wall  paper  over 
another  till  a  thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
more  is  accumulated  is  too  common,  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  This, 
as  ascertained  by  the  London  Lancet,  was  the  cause 
of  the  puzzling  offensive  smell  at  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  London,  that  recently  threatened  the 
whole  establishment  with  fever.  The  examination 
of  the  drains  and  taking  up  of  the  floors  revealed 
nothing,  while  the  introduction  of  increased  means  of 
ventilation  left  the  evil  as  it  was.  At  last  an  exam- 
ination was  made  of  the  wall  papering,  when  it  was 
found  that  one  paper  was  pasted  over  another  till  a 
thickness  was  accumulated  amounting  in  one  case 
to  fourteen  layers.  Between  these  layers  there  was 
rotten  paste,  in  which  fungi  and  even  maggots  germi- 
nated, while  the  wall  being  hollow,  the  stench  spread 
into  the  passage  and  over  the  establishment. 

Painless  Surgery. — At  the  recent  conference  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  at  Leeds,  a  curious 
practical  application  of  a  physiological  fact  was  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.  R.  S.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  surgeons  that  an  injury  very 
rapidly  inflicted  is  not  attended  by  suffering,  and  on 
this  principle  Dr.  Richardson  has  constructed  what 
he  calls  a  "  painless  knife."  It  consists  of  a  keen 
circular  blade,  so  connected  with  watch-work  han- 
dle, that  it  can  be  made  to  revolve  with  very  great 
rapidity.  It  is  found  that  when  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  complete  revolutions  in  a  second  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  edge  of  the  knife  may  be  applied  to  the 
animal  body,  and  that  it  will  divide  the  soft  parts 
without  pain  or  even  consciousness. 
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An  allusion  has  been  incidentally  made  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Great 
Britain, — a  great  work — which  demonstrates 
how  much  of  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  united  persistent  efforts  of  a  few.  A  lit- 
tle band  of  brave  philanthropists  (principally 
Quakers)  joined  hands,  and  the  result  was 
achieved.  Granville  Sharp,  a  member  of  the 
established  church  and  a  lawyer,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Statute 
books  of  his  country — to  confirm  his  opinion 
that  no  law  existed  therein  which  sanctioned 
the  national  crime;  and  upon  the  discovery 
that  such  was  the  fact,  lie  exulting!  v  8X« 
claimed,  "God  be  thanked!  there  is  nothing  in 
any  English  law  that  justifies  the  enslaving  of 
others."  Then  it  was  that  Parliament  was 
beset  with  petitions  from  Friends  and  Others 
interested.  Anti-Slavery  tracts  wore  freely 
circulated  among  the  people, — public  meet- 
ings were  hold,  and  the  work  OOrnmenced  in 

earnest.   Even  the  pen  of  satire  and  ridicule 

was  used.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however, 
to  narrate  the  history  of  British  E/Oiaitciptv 
tion,  but  we  give  below  a  copy  of  a  petition, 

written  during  the  lime  of  Wfuofa  we  Speak, 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  SOWS  Or  our 
readers. 
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"  To  the  Right  Honorable  thr  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 
"the  petition  of  the  sharks  or  Africa, 

"  Siiewetii, — That  your  petitioners  are  a 
numerous  body,  and  at  present  in  a  very 
flourishing  situation,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
constant  visitation  of  the  shipping  of  your 
island. 

"That  by  hovering  round  three  floating 
dungeons  your  petitioners  are  supplied  with 
large  quantities  of  their  most  favorite  food  — 
human  flesh. 

"That  your  petitioners  are  sustainel,  not 
only  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  have  fallen 
bv  distemper.*,  but  are  frequently  gratified 

with  rich  repasts  from  the  hoi  lies  of  living 
negroes  who  voluntarily  plunge  into  tin1  ahodrs 
of  your  petitioners,  preferring  in-tant  <1< -mic- 
tion by  their  jaws,  to  the  imaginary  bomn 
of  a  lingering  slavery. 

''That  among  the  mormon*  breaker-  and 
surfs  which  roll  on  the  shores  of  your  p.  :iti«»n- 
ers,  numbers  of  English  bout-  an  destroyed, 
the  crews  of  which  usually  fall  to  their  lot, 

and  afford  them  inanv  |  deliciOttS  UeiJ.  hut, 
above  all,  that  large  vre-els  crowded  with  ne- 
groes, are  sometimes  dashed  on  the  nuks  and 
shoals  which  abound  in  the  regions  of  your 
wtitfoners,  whereby  hundred*  nfli  uman  I*  mg«, 
>oth  black  and  white,  are  at  oner  precipitated 
into  their  element,  where  the  gnawing  of 
human  flesh,  and  the  crashing  of  bono*,  afford 
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to  your  petitioners  the  highest  gratification 
which  their  natures  are  capable  of  enjoying. 

"  Thus  benefitted,  as  your  petitioners  are, 
by  this  widely  extended  traffic, — a  traffic 
which  has  never  before  been  molested, — it  is 
with  the  utmost  indignation  they  hear  that 
there  are  in  Britain  men,  who,  under  the  spe- 
cious plea  of  humanity,  are  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  its  abolition.  But  your  petitioners 
trust  that  this  attempt  at  innovation,  this 
flourishing  of  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  by  which 
'  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,'  will  be 
effectually  frustrated. 

*  Should  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture be  so  far  infatuated  by  this  new-fangled 
humanity,  as  seriously  to  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  highly  beneficial  commerce,  your 
petitioners  have  the  firmest  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  and  fellow-feeling  of  the  Lords  Spir- 
itual and  Temporal  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  petitioners  know  that  the  truly  be- 
nevolent will  ever  be  consistent — that  they 
will  not  sacrifice  one  part  of  animated  nature 
to  the  preservation  of  another  ;  that  they  will 
not  suffer  sharks  to  starve  in  order  that  ne- 
groes may  be  happy  : — yet  your  petitioners 
are  apprehensive  that  the  baleful  influence iof 
this  philanthropic  mania,  is  already  felt  even 
within  the  walls  of  your  Lordships,  where- 
fore they  crave  to  be  heard  by  council  at 
the  bar  of  your  august  assembly,  when,  not- 
withstanding the  wild  raving  of  fanaticism, 
they  hope  to  evince  that  the  sustenance  of 
sharks  and  the  best  interests  of  your  Lord- 
ships are  intimately  connected  with  the  traf- 
fic in  human  flesh. 

"  Fearful  of  becoming  tedious,  your  peti- 
tioners have  only  to  add,  that  should  the 
abolition  take  place,  which  the  god  of  sharks 
avert,  the  prosperity  of  your  petitioners  will 
inevitably  be  destroyed, 'and  their  numbers, 
by  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food, 
rapidly  diminished.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  your  Lordships,  in  your  Legislative 
capacity,  scorn  the  feelings  of  the  vulgar  and 
nobly  interfere,  either  openly  or  by  procras- 
tination, to  preserve  this  invigorating  trade 
from  the  ruin  that  now  seems  to  await  it, 
your  petitioners  and  their  wide-mouthed  pos- 
terity, as  by  nature  urged,  will  ever,  ever 
PREY,  &c." 

The  following  lines  upon  the  subject  of 
which  we  have  been  treating,  are  wrorthy  of 
insertion  here,  as  being  from  the  pen  of  Geo. 
Dillwyn,  a  former  resident  of  Burlington, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

His  body  reposes  in  the  old  grave-yard  ad- 
joining Friends'  Meeting-house  in  that  city, 
but  in  obedience  to  a  custom  which  we  re- 
pectfully  suggest  would  be  "  more  honored  in 


the  breach  than  in  the  observance,"  no  mar  j 
designates  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 

"01  Albion,  why  dost  thou  iu  council  meet, 

And  so  disgrace  thy  awful  judgment  seat, 

As  now  consign  to  death  the  hungry  knave 

Who  forceful  takes  what  he  disdains  to  crave  ; 

And  yet  thyself,  by  murd'rous  Fraud  and  Force, 

Without  the  knave's  pr^ten-je,  pursue  his  course, 

Trampling  the  Laws  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  j ; 

And  lands  beyond  thy  right  or  claim  invade  ; 

Not  to  mere  Pelf  confiue  thy  sordid  aim, 

But  human  beings  make  thy  thievish  gain  !  \ 

Is  this  the  justice  of  thy  boasted  Laws  ? 

And  this,  the  far  famed,  great  and  glorious  cause  I 

For  which  thy  statesmen  rave,  thy  soldiers  bleed,  [ 

And  patriots  throng  the  Fields  of  Runnevrnede  ?  I 

For  which  thy  day  of  thanks,  and  blazing  night,  | 

To  fell  excess  and  outrage  dire  excite  ? 

Huzzahs  and  Anthem — Ribaldry  and  Prayer — 

Promiscuous  mingle  with  their  native  air. 

From  judgment  cease  thyself,  or  crime  forego 

Which  lead  through  seas  of  guilt  to  gulphs  of  woe.  I 

Seek  not  thy  weal  on  Afric's  wrongs  to  rear, 

But  for  thyself,  if  not  for  her — forbear — 

Since  bare  to  Him  who  sits  enthroned  on  high, 

(And  marks  our  actions  with  an  equal  eye — 

Who  bade,  to  hush,  the  rising  voice  of  woe — 

And  what  we  ask,  that  unto  others  do — ) 

Nations,  as  persons,  must  on  trial  stand 

And  doom  receive  from  His  impartial  hand. 

For  thy  decision  anxious  thousands  wait, 

Who  see  therein  thy  comprehended  Fate. 

With  that  dread  choice  the  Post  prepares  to  fly — 

His  message — Death,  or  Liberty  and  Joy. 

Let  not  thy  verdict  on  that  solemn  day 

State  prudence  urge,  or  private  interest  stay, 

But  mercy,  reason,  justice,  truth,  combined, 

Give  man  his  right,  and  Heaven  the  will  resigned.'' 

We  might  extend  almost  indefinitely  our 
biographical  notices  of  those  Friends  who 
were  conspicuous  as  the  champions  of  liberty, 
(both  here  and  in  England,)  and  much  more 
could  be  said  (perhaps  profitably)  as  to  the 
active  benevolence  of  the  Infant  Society  in 
this  wide  field  of  labor.  We  love  to  dwell 
upon  that  honest,  hearty  denunciation  of  all 
iniquity,  and  that  prompt  effort  to  check  its 
progress  which  was  so  marked  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  primitive  Quakers.  We  have  (in  a 
very  rambling  way)  endeavored  to  show  how 
zealous  they  were  in  the  Anti- Slavery  cause. 
The  fruit  of  their  labors  is  seen  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil  from  their  own  Society  ;  in 
the  spread  of  their  testimony  against  it  through 
other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  in 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and,  in  the  announcement,  through  the 
medium  of  our  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  great  truth  that  "  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights."  Although 
a  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law  has  not  yet  become  universal,  yet  we 
confidently  believe  that  the  above  sublime 
utterance  will  find  a  lodgment  in  all  hearts 
as  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  mankind  fall 
before  the  triumphant  march  of  Christianity. 
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The  great  results  above  mentioned  did  not 
occur  precisely  in  the  order  we  have  indicated, 
but  they  were  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
faithfulness  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Friends. 
It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  late  author,  "  Had 
Sandiford,  and  Lay,  and  Benezet,  and  Wool- 
man,  allowed  their  convictions  to  have  been 
silenced  by  prevailing  public  opinion,  or  even 
by  the  views  of  (some  of)  their  brethren  in 
religious  profession,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
this  day  a  free  State  would  be  found  through- 
out the  widely  extended  limits  of  the  great 
American  Republic."    Thanks,  then,  to  those 
"  children  of  the  Light" — those  apostles  of 
freedom,  who  battled  so  bravely  and  persist- 
ently against  a  terrible  evil ;  whose  Faith  in 
the  Right  removed  the  mountains  of  difficulty 
which  beset  their  pathway;  who  "  maintained 
their  integrity"  to  the  last,  and  died  at  peace 
with  God  and  man.    Because  they  paraded 
not  their  benevolence  before  the  world,  the 
influence  they  exerted  has  been  too  frequently 
overlooked  by  those  outside  the  Society  of 
Friends;  but  search  where  we  will,  over  the 
wide  field  of  philanthropy,  and  we  shall  find 
that  some  of  them  have  been  busy  there. 
Because  to  this  peculiar  people  belongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  religious  body  which 
freed  itself  from  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  we 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  1776,  when  the 
time  had  fully  come  for  them  to  cast  out  from 
their  midst  the  unclean  thing,  the  moral  he- 
roism displayed  by  individuals  of  this  com- 
munity was  truly  remarkable.  Clarkson, 
(the  world-renowned  English  philanthropist) 
justly  eulogizes  the  Friends  at  that  time  as 
follows :  "  They  could  not  be  deterred,  as  they 
became  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  hold- 
ing men  in  bondage,  from  doing  that  which 
they  believed  to  be  right.    Many  liberated 
their  slaves  whatever  the  consequences  were, 
and  some  gave  the  most  exalted  example  in 
doing  it,  not  only  by  consenting  as  others  did 
thus  to  give  up  their  property,  and  to  incur 
the  penalties  of  manumission,  but  by  calcu- 
lating and  giving  what  was  due  to  them  over 
and  above  their  food  and  clothing,  for  wage* 
from  the  beginning  of  their  slavery  to  the  day 
when  their  liberation  commenced.    On*1  of  the 
brightest  instances  of  this  was  afforded  by 
Warner  Mifflin.    He  gave  unconditional  lib- 
erty to  his  slaves,  and  paid  all  the  adults,  Oil 
their  discharge,  the  sum  which  Arbitrators, 
mutually  chosen,  awarded  thein.    Thus  menu 
mission  went  on,  some  sacrificing  more,  othi  ra 
less — some  granting  it  sooner,  others  later; 
till,  in  the  year  1787,  there  was  QOt  I  slave  in 
the  possession  of  an  acknowledged  Quaker, 

The  first  petition  against  the  slave-trade 
was  presented  by  Friends  to  the  British 
Parliament  in  17§8,  and  the  memorial  to  our 


Legislature  on  the  same  subject  proceeded 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
about  the  same  time.  Thus  almost  simulta- 
neously, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this 
peculiar  people  took  the  initiatory  steps  to- 
wards the  removal  of  a  great  national  sin. 

Subsequently,  as  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment widened,  the  active  labors  of  Friend- 
fas  a  Society)  in  the  cause  were  measurably 
confined  within  the  narrower  limits  of  their 
own  religious  organization.  There  always 
have  been  individuals  among  them  who  have 
been  hearty  co  workers  with  those  of  other 
societies,  but  we  refer  now  to  the  body.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assign  as  a  reason 
for  such  conduct,  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  call  them  uncharitable  towards 
other  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  had  extended 
into  the  arena  of  politic-,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  was  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the 
great  Rebellion. 

A  conflict  of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  led  to  the  clash  of  arm-,  and 
in  the  presence  of"  grim-visaged  war,"  amid 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  blood  and 
agony  of  battle,  slavery  expired.  From  the 
peaceful  sanctuary  of  Quakerism  had  gone 
forth  the  cry  that  this  monger  must  p<  rish. 
Quaker  prophets  had  foretold  it,<  doom.  With 
pen  and  voice  did  they  warn  the  people  ngain>t 
the  impending  danger,  but  their  admonition 
was  unheeded.  In  obedience  to  the  call  of 
duty,  some  of  their  ministers  visited  oar  south- 
ern country  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave 
with  his  master,  but  they  wen1  refused  a  h<  ar- 
ing,  and  were  driven  from  that  benighted  re- 
gion. When  they  deelined  to  a<  t  a-  ki  Intp- 
pers  on  soil  consecrated  to  freedom  by  th<  ir 
forefathers,  the  prison  awaited  them.  I  ml.  ■  d 
the  virus  of  slavery  had  corrupted  the  v,  ry 
heart  of  our  body  politic,  tl  had  elo*  d  the 
avenues  of  free  speech.  The  subtle  p  •  d 
had  not  only  penetrated  into  our  leg'wUtIVS 
halls  and  courts,  but  it  even   ontannn  r>  I  <>nr 

churches.  With  but  few  honorable  except  na, 
the  pulpits  of  oar  land  were  silent  on  tm  gt  a( 

subject.    Some  ot    their  learned  occupants 
wrote  elaborate  arguments  L>  *ho*  tl  i 
Bible  sanctioned  the  evil.     Th(  J  * 
have  forgotten  the  teaching  ol  the  M  -•  r 

the?  professed  to  serve,  who  declared  at  I  I 

outset  of  his  ministry  on  eaith  that  be  WSJ 

sent  *  to  heal  the  broken  h«  arti  d,  n  pn  li 
deliverance  to  the  oaptu  i  -  an  I  n  covei 

siud,t  to  the  blind.  U)  ¥  I  at  lib  I  '•>  tm  R  I  at 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  t      ,  :  iblc  \e.»r  of 

the  Lord." 

No  marvel  is  it   th:\1   nn  h  i  th.  -»e  .  :  urn- 
stances  the  peaceful  (Junker*  ivlired  t  the 

eonMon  around  them  Had  th<  v  i   mm  rati  d 

with  those  who  differed  ti  m  them  wuhly  as 
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to  the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  they  would  have  compromised 
some  of  their  testimonies  and  peculiarities  as 
a  people ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  from 
their  meetings  still  went  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  memorials  and  petitions  to  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  negro,  and  in  their 
own  quiet  way  was  carried  on  the  work  for 
his  emancipation.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
question  among  themselves,  that  differences 
should  arise,  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  that  in- 
dividual members  should  sometimes  move  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  body,  thereby  creating 
temporary  confusion,  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Strange  indeed  ivould  it  have  been,  if, 
amid  the  conflict  of  opinions  around  them,  a 
perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  had  prevailed 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Quakers  ;  but  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  that  they  were  united  in  their 
abhorrence  of  slavery.  And  now  that  the 
monster  has  fallen,  we  find  the  Friends  active 
in  educating  the  freedman,  thus  preparing 
him  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Foremost  as  a  Society  in  liberating  the  bond- 
man, they  were  among  the  first,  after  the 
great  act  of  National  Emancipation  was  en- 
forced, to  extend  their  protection  and  sympa 
thy  to  him  which  in  his  childlike  simplicity, 
ignorance  and  dependence  he  so  much  needed. 

Let  us  be  careful,  then,  not  to  confound 
their  faithful  maintenance  of  principles,  which 
they  believe  themselves  called  upon  to  uphold 
before  the  world,  with  an  apathetic  indifference 
to  the  claims  of  the  slave,  but  be  ready  to 
award  them  the  praise  which  is  their  due  of 
being  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  sla- 
very, and  the  faithful  friends  of  the  blackmail, 
whether  bond  or  free. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 

"  Our  every  act  and  word  has  some  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  some  one,  though  wc  may  not 
be  conscious  of  it,  or  having  consciousness, 
are  not  always  faithful  to  its  teachings."  I 
recur  with  vivid  recollections  to  taking  my 
seat  in  a  crowded  car,  nearly  opposite  a  gen- 
teel looking  man,  who  I  think  was  slightly  in- 
toxicated. He  conversed  fluently  in  a  very 
loud  tone.  This  might  have  been  tolerated 
had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  use  of  very 
profane  language  ;  but  however  distasteful  to 
those  nearer  him,  no  word  was  said  to  repress 
his  ungentlemanly  utterances.  I  looked 
around  in  vain  for  a  vacant  seat  where  I 
might  escape  the  pain  of  hearing  him,  and 
avoid  the  unpleasant  duty  of  entreating  a 
stranger  to  refrain  from  such  language;  but 
it  length  feeling  the  impression  so  strong,  I 
could  no  longer  resist  it,  and  seeking  for 
greater  strength  than  my  own,  I  left  my  seat 


and  approached  him,  and  looking  earnest^' 
in  his  face,  said,  "My  friend,  I  have  beer 
greatly  grieved  at  hearing  thee  take  the  name 
of  our  loving  Father  in  vain — He  to  who 
we  owe  our  lives  and  every  blessing  we  enjoy. 
In  a  moment  his  countenance  changed  ;  he 
quickly  replied,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
I  will  not  thus  pain  you  again."  As  I  quick- 
ly retreated,  I  could  see  varied  expressions 
on  the  countenances  of  men  near  him.  Some 
smiled,  others  looked  serious,  and  a  few 
frowned  at  my  officious  intermeddling  with 
his  freedom  of  speech.  I  am  very  glad  to 
state  that  during  our  stay  of  several  hours  on 
the  cars,  (though  he  continued  to  converse,) 
his  promise  was  faithfully  kept ;  while  I  felt 
great  condemnation  that  I  had  not  had  the 
moral  courage  earlier  to  appeal  to  his  higher 
nature,  which  so  promptly  yielded  to  the  word 
of  entreaty.  How  great  the  responsibility  de- 
volving upon  us,  dear  sisters,  that  in  the 
needed  moment  we  promptly  and  faithfully 
speak  the  word  of  caution,  entreaty  or  tender 
reproof  to  those  who  use  profane  language, 
thus  impressing  this  truth  on  all  with  whom 
we  may  mingle,  that  no  gentleman — no  Chris- 
tian— will  continue  the  habit  of  profanity,  so. 
opposed  to  purity  and  the  benign  precepts 
Christianity  inculcates. 

A  lovely  and  pure-minded  young  female's 
affections  were  sought  and  won  by  a  young 
man  whom  she  thought  entirely  congenial, 
for  so  guarded  was  his  language  during  their 
wooing,  she  had  never  heard  from  him  the 
least  discourteous  word  or  profane  utterance. 
A  few  days  after  she  had  promised  "  to  share 
for  life  his  weal  or  woe,"  they,  in  company 
with  other  friends,  were  riding  out,  when  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  words  of  profanity  es- 
caped his  lips,  which  fell  as  a  thunderbolt  on 
the  ear  of  his  bride,  shocking  her  ideas  of 
Christian  propriety,  while  her  eyes  were  in- 
stantly suffused  with  tears.  She  suppressed 
her  wounded  feelings,  and  sought  Divine 
guidance  in  this  trying  emergency.  Soon 
after,  they  alighted  for  refreshment.  She 
asked  her  husband  to  walk  out  to  a  grove 
near  by,  when,  putting  her  arms  tenderly 
around  him,  she  expressed  the  heartfelt  pain 
she  had  endured  to  hear  him  profane  the 
Holy  Name,  and  besought  him,  with  tears,  to 
kneel  with  her  in  prayer,  and  beseech  the  mer- 
ciful Father  to  forgive  the  offence  he  had 
committed.  He  did  not  resist  the  tender 
appeal,  and  knelt  with  the  loved  one,  feeling 
condemnation  for  violating  the  Divine  com- 
mand, and  heartfelt  repentance  followed.  He 
sought  for  and  found  Divine  strength  to  over- 
come the  sinful  habit. 

In  after  years  this  man,  who  is  now  living, 
became,  through  Divine  Grace,  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel, — one,  I  trust,  faithful  to  warn  the 
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L'oung,  caution  or  reprove  the  old,  against  the 
in  that  had  beset  him  in  past  years. 

Let  us,  dear  sisters,  be  equally  faithful  to 
entreat  those  using  profane  or  impure  lan- 
guage to  desist,  seeing  how  words  spoken  in 
Kindness  may  reach  "  the  fortress  within"  and 
)e  blessed.  R.  Dugdale. 

ML  Pleasant,  Iowa,  1st  mo.  25, 1870. 

Perfection. — Christian  perfection  is  the 
perfection  of  love,  of  desire,  of  effort — not  the 
iliinax  of  attainment.  A  man  can  never  be 
;oo  righteous  to  grow,  not  until  a  cedar  can 
oe  too  healthy  and  strong  to  grow — too  full 
:>f  sap,  to  put  forth  a  new  bud,  expand  a  new 
leaf,  start  out  a  new  bough,  fashion  a  new 
3one,  and  enlarge  its  own  trunk. — Alexander 
Clark. 


ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  A  NEW  RELIGION  ? 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  of  social  devel- 
opments no  proof  need  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  assertion  that  the  present  is  a  time 
of  unusual  religious  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  more  thoughtless 
may  be  reminded  of  the  increasing  number 
and  growing  acerbity  of  divisions  among  the 
leading  sects  of  all  faiths,  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Italy,  Spain  and  South  America, 
the  increase  of  Catholicism  in  England  and 
in  parts  of  Germany,  the  Ritualistic  excite- 
ment in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
threatened  split  among  the  Jews  and  Mor- 
mons, the  growth  of  new  sects,  the  rise  of 
Spiritualism  into  a  church,  and  even  the  or- 
ganization of  so-called  infidelity  into  religious 
bodies,  with  priests,  and  emblems,  and  forms 
of  worship.  Nor  are  great  political  measures 
wanting  to  illustrate  or  prove  the  depth  of 
the  movement:  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  though  in  its  execution  and 
anticipated  influence  intended  as  a  merely 
political  measure,  is  yet  in  its  essence  purely 
a  tribute  to  the  rights  of  religion;  while  the 
freedom  of  worship  in  Austria  has  scarcely 
any  real  political  character,  and  the  pro- 
posed Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome  is  merely 
the  expression  of  a  powerful  desire  on  I  he 
part  of  all  Catholics  to  restore  to  their  ohuroh 
organization  its  endangered  unity  and  com 
pact  force.  Everywhere  the  social  influence, 
and  in  many  places,  especially  with  us,  (he 
political  influence  of  the  smaller  religious 
circles,  the  congregation,  is  quietly  but  rapid- 
ly extending  and  leading  to  earnest  differ- 
ences  of  views.  The  general  interest  finds 
expression  in  various  minor  ways.  Led  by 
one  or  two  of  the  great,  New  York  dailies, 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  regularly 
report  the  sermons  preached  by  leading  clergy- 
men, and  there  is  everywhere  much  less  ol 
that  kind  of  profanity  which  finds  a  vent  in 


ready  appeals  to  sacred  things  at  inopportune 
moments  and  in  public  places. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  growth  of  religi- 
ous activity,  this  increased  interest  in  matters 
of  faith,  this  deepening  respect  for  whatever 
men  think  sacred  ? 

The  essence  of  all  religion  is  the  recogni- 
tion by  man  of  a  power  superior  to  himself, 
all  faith  is  but  the  unresisting  submission,  all 
prayer  but  silent  appeal,  all  worship  but  the 
open  homage  to  that  higher  power  which  all 
men  recognize,  though  they  may  forget.  In- 
fluences of  various  kinds  affect  the  intensity 
of  all  men's  religious  feelings,  and  vary  the 
degree  of  consciousness  with  which  men  recog- 
nize their  weakness.  In  times  of  prosperity, 
when  success  follows  our  eff«»rr-.  wearestr  i 
and  confident  in  our  strength.  In  times  Ol 
danger  we  involuntarily  pray.  When  we  en- 
counter difficulties  that  we  cannot  overcome, 
we  appeal  for  aid.  Never  since  the  Reforma- 
tion was  there  a  time,  when  the  great  masses 
of  peoples  everywhere  felt  so  utterly  helpless 
and  wretched  as  they  do  now.  The  mute 
despair  of  growing  pauperism  stifles  the  pa  ans 
of  joy  over  our  so-called  material  progress. 
Suffering  peoples  everywhere  are  unconsci  >- 
ly  revolting  against  evils  which  they  indis- 
tinctly feel,  but  do  not  understand.  Which- 
ever way  we  turn  we  see  people  sunk  to  in- 
credible depths  of  immorality  and  base  self- 
ishness. Gambling  such  as  the  world  never 
knew  before,  amid  high  and  low;  extrava- 
gance, frivolity,  drink,  opium,  infanticide; 
corruption  in  the  courts,  corruption  in  the 
legislature,  corruption  in  the  family  :  the 
growth  of  immense  capitals  and  the  ilk  pml 
combinations  of  corporate  powers,  making 
men  more  powerful  than  the  State  :  perver- 
sion of  legislation  to  the  oppression  ef  the 
poor  by  the  creation  of  monstrous  BH»Orj  ':;<  - 
and  legalized  lobberv.  corporation*  combining 
to  throw  thousands  of  families  out  of  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  double  and  treble  the  pi  i(  S 
that,  they  can  wring  from  every  dm  "1.  igad 
to  use  their  products;  entire  States  control- 
led by  two  or  three  corrupt  d.mae.  _  -  : 
the  law  openly  defied,  the  moral  sense  de- 
rided, fraud,  deceit,  violence.  *hameh  -m  - 
everywhere,  and  twwhrrr  rc>'<os!  <io\crn- 
ment  has  lost  its  influence,  the  law  it*  |  >u- 
er,  public  opinion  its  purity,  mid  nn  n  are 
once  more  vividly  reminded  thai  th.  n  si  i 

power  higher  than  man,  that  there  is  an  ap- 
peal that  will  be  heard,  thai  tin  re  is  :»  .  .mil 
which  known  no  bribes.  The  In  lpl<  w,  h op.- 
leas  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the  tyrm  ny 
of  a  degraded  Komun  Senat.  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  U  aching  ol  t'hri*t. 
Frosn  under  the  irresistible  iron  heol  of  feud- 
alism, Northern  Kuro|  e  rose  to  listen  to 
|  Luther  and  his  comp<  ci>.    t  an  it  be,  that 
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from  the  dire  oppression  of  moneyed  oligar- 
chies the  people  of  this  century  are  to  awaken 
to  a  higher  spiritual  life?  Is  the  recent 
growth  of  religious  activity  the  first  evidence 
of  reviving  faith  ?  Are  men  turning  with  a 
faint  and  almost  desparing  hope  to  seek  in 
religion  the  justice,  the  truth,  the  purity  they 
nowhere  else  can  find  ? 

The  church  as  it  stands  can  offer  but  little 
of  what  men  seek.  Like  society,  like  law, 
like  government,  it  is  led,  sustained,  protect- 
ed, supported  by  the  very  gamblers  and  theives 
against  whom  it  should  afford  redress.  Its 
teachings  now  have  no  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Its  ablest  disciples  doubt 
its  vitality.  "Is  Protestanism  a  failure?  Is 
Christianity  a  failure?"  resounds  on  all  sides. 
But  the  very  doubt  implies  inquiry.  The 
struggle  of  sects  proves  the  earnestness  of 
thought.  The  outer  form  of  the  church,  with 
its  hierarchy,  and  its  rituals  and  devices,  and 
emblems,  may  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of 
.regeneration.  But  the  fundamental  thought 
or  all  religion,  that  before  the  higher  power 
that  rules  the  universe  all  men  are  equal,  will 
ever  remain.  In  that  thought  all  that  are 
oppressed  will  ever  find  refuge ;  to  that 
thought  all  oppressors  must  bow ;  and  whether 
in  the  shape  of  a  new  religion  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  revivified  Christianity,  that  thought 
will  ultimately  restore  men  to  virtue,  justice, 
liberty,  and  peace. — New  Jersey  Enterprise. 

From  "Briiish  Friend." 
JOHN  KIRKHAM. 

Though  this  Friend  has  been  many  years 
deceased,  yet  we  expect  that  among  our  read- 
ers there  may  be  a  considerable  number  who 
remember  him  as  an  esteemed  minister,  his 
gospel  labors  not  having  been  confined  to  his 
own  meeting,  but  extending  to  many  others. 
In  a  list  of  Friends  visiting  Scotland  on  relig- 
ious service,  and  which  was  published  about  a 
year  ago  in  our  columns,  we  find  the  name  of 
John  Kirkham,he  having  visited  that  country 
in  1822.  In  the  same  year,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Nicholson,  Thomas 
Hall  and  W.  F.  Nicholson,  we  find  he  visited 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  his  capacity  as  a  minister, 
and  when  at  Douglas,  the  following  affecting 
account  was  related  to  him. 

He  was  in  a  family  consisting  of  five  orphan 
children,  their  grandmother,  and  aunt.  The 
eldest  daughter  Mary  was  a  young  woman  of 
\ery  prepossessing  appearance;  there  was 
something  about  her  strikingly  sweet  and 
pensive.  After  a  religious  opportunity  in  the 
family,  the  aunt  (Belhia  Andrews)  took  J.  K. 
aside,  and  queried  of  him  whether  he  had  ever 
before  heard  of  this  young  woman ;  upon  his 
replying  in  the  negative,  she  told  him  that 
about  two  years  ago  Mary,  who  at  that  time 


lived  with  her  mother  and  took  in  needlewor 
to  assist  in  their  maintenance,  was  walkin 
out  one  winter's  evening  for  retirement,  as  wa 
her  usual  practice,  and  being  intent  on  readinj 
a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  did  no 
observe  the  path,  and  was  precipitated  dowi 
the  cliffs,  the  depth  of  300  feet,  by  which 
however,  she  sustained  but  little  injury,  from 
alighting  on  her  feet.  Her  first  consideration 
was  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  most  probable 
means  of  escape ;  upon  examination  she  found 
she  had  fallen  into  a  small  cave,  a  spot  inn 
which  the  rocks  on  either  hand  projected  far 
out  into  the  sea.    This  discovery  almost  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  escape,  as  the  evening  was 
closing  in,  and  should  the  tide  come  up  close 
there  seemed  no  chance  but  of  her  being 
washed  away;  in  observing  the  tide, however 
she  found  that  it  would  not  reach  her,  and 
therefore  she  began  to  consider  in  what  man 
ner  she  could  best  pass  the  night  in  her  perilous 
situation.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  climb 
the  rocks,  she  laid  herself  down  as  close  to  the 
foot  of  them  as  she  could,  and  thus  spent  the 
night.    As  daylight  returned,  she  could  see 
vessels  passing  at  a  distance,  and  exerted  all 
her  strength  in  calling  to  them,  but  in  vain 
she  renewed  her  search  to  find  out  a  way  of 
escape,  and  seeing  one  part  of  the  rock  not  so 
steep  as  the  rest,  she  endeavored  to  climb  it 
and  ascended  about  100  feet,  when  she  found 
herself  so  overhung  with  projecting  rocks,  that 
to  proceed  farther  was  impracticable,  and  to 
descend  was  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous 
She,  however,  attempted  gradually  to  let  her- 
self down  again,  but  in  doing  this  she  lost  her 
foothold,  and  merely  hung  by  her  fingers  and 
her  chin  ;  managing  again  to  rest  her  feet,  she 
descended  a  little  farther,  when  another  step 
precipitated  her  to  the  bottom  ;  but  neither  by 
this  fall  did  she  sustain  much  injury.  On  the 
first  evening  and  succeeding  morning  she  had 
exerted  her  voice  so  much  in  endeavoring  to 
make  herself  heard,  that  by  noon  she  had  lost 
all  her  power  of  speech.  She  felt  greatly  con- 
cerned on  her  mother's  account,  who  she  ex- 
pected was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  her  ab- 
sence ;  besides,  she  suffered  much  from  extreme 
thirst.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  search  round 
the  cave  for  water,  she  went  towards  the  sea, 
and  attempted  to  drink  from  it,  but  it  made 
her  feel  so  ill  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
returned  from  the  spot ;  at  length  she  discov- 
ered a  part  of  the  rock  where  the  water  oozed 
out  drop  by  drop  at  long  intervals  ;  these  drops 
she  contrived  to  catch  in  a  shell,  and  with  the 
water  thus  obtained  she  moistened  her  mouth 
from  time  to  time.  She  frequently  saw  vessels 
pass,  but  they  were  so  distant  that  those  on 
board  did  not  perceive  her.    In  this  perilous 
situation  she  remained  three  days  and  three 
nights  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  the  fourth 
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evening  was  fast  closing  upon  her  when  she 
perceived  a  boat  much  nearer  than  any  she 
lad  before  seen,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety  she  endeavored  to 
acquaint  them  with  her  situation  ;  being  un- 
^ible  to  speak,  she  tried  to  attract  their  notice 
by  waving  her  white  handkerchief ;  they,  how- 
ever, did  not  observe  her,  and  kept  on  their 
course.    The  moment  was  critical ;  in  a  few 
minutes  she  must  lose  sight  of  them,  and  with 
them  all  hopes  of  escape;  at  length  she  once 
more  tried  to  exert  her  voice  by  a  violent  ef- 
fort, and  uttered  a  loud  scream,  which  was 
providentially  heard  by  the  men  in  the  boat. 
Though  some  of  them  thought  it  was  only  a 
bird,  one  of  them  said  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
human  voice,  and  after  some  altercation  they 
determined  to  land,  and  they  came  to  the  place 
where  she  was ;  but  she  was  so  overcome  with 
joy  on  seeing  them,  that  she  had  only  sufficient 
strength  to  tell  them  her  name,  and  the  house 
they  should  take  her  to,  and  immediately 
fainted  away.    In  this  situation  they  carried 
her  to  the  boat,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  house 
she  named ;  and  upon  inquiring  whether  a 
young  woman  was  missing,  they  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  were  directed  to  carry 
her  into  her  mother's  chamber,  when,  upon 
entering,  she  beheld  her  affectionate  parent 
just  expiring,  distracted  with  anguish  for  the 
supposed  loss  of  her  beloved  daughter.  She 
was,  however,  sufficiently  sensible  to  know  that 
i  her  daughter  was  present ;  glancing  her  eyes 
upon  her,  she  gave  one  sweet  smile,  and  in- 
stantly expired.    This  affecting,  this  heart- 
rending sight  was  too  much  for  the  poor  en- 
feebled daughter.    She  now  supposed  herself 
the  cause  of  her  mother's  death,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  state  of  derangement  ensued.  For 
eight  months  she  was  never  heard  to  express 
anything  but,  "  Oh  my  poor  mother,  I  have 
killed  my  mother!"    During  this  time  she 
took  no  sustenance  except  what  was  forced 
down,  and  the  great  agitation  of  her  mind  soon 
wore  down  her  emaciated  frame,  and  her  con- 
tinuance in  mutability  seemed  likely  to  be  very 
short.    Upon  receiving  this  intelligence  her 
aunt,  who  lived  at  Whitehaven,  determined 
to  go  and  see  her,  she  thought  for  tin1  last 
time;  she  was  then  attending  Upon  another 
afflicted  relative,  and  was  unable  to  make  a 
long  absence,  and  promised  tn  return  by  the 
next  ship.    She  went,  and  after  spending  a 
few  days  said  to  her  mother,  "  As  it  docs  not 
seem  probable  I  shall  ever  see  poor  Mary 
again,  I  should  like  to  go  and  sit  quietly  by 
her  a  little  while  without  entering  much  into 
conversation,  during  which  time  we  will  dis- 
miss the  keeper"  (the  distressed  state  of  her 
mind  rendering  such  an  attendant  necessary.) 
When  they  came  to  the  apartment  where  Mary 

was,  they  found  she  had  thrown  herself  on  the 


bed,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep  ;  her 
attendant  remarked  she  had  never  known  her 
sleep  so  soundly  since  her  indisposition.  After 
requesting  to  be  left  alone,  they  sat  down  by 
her  bedside  for  a  considerable  time  in  silent 
reflection;  her  aunt  thinking  it  time  for  her 
to  leave,  went  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking 
at  her  as  she  thought  for  the  last  time,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  ankle ;  it  was  cold  ; 
thinking  her  near  her  close,  she  grasped  her 
foot  in  retiring  as  if  to  say  farewell,  "  I  shall 
see  you  no  more ! "    At  that  instant  Mary 
opened  her  eyes,  and  smiling  sweetly  upon 
them,  said,  "  Oh  aunt,  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
you  need  not  think  I  am  distracted,  I  know 
you,  and  I  know  my  grandmother.  I  am  now 
quite  sensible ;  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
seen,  and  you  may  believe  it  is  true,  though 
perhaps  you  will  hardly  credit  it.    If  ever 
any  one  saw  an  angel,  I  have  seen  one  in  mv 
sleep;   his  countenance  was  so  sweet  and 
beautiful,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.    He  told  me  I  must  not  grieve  any 
longer  for  my  mother,  that  she  was  happy  ; 
he  also  told  me  I  must  now  go  back  to  the 
world,  and  assured  me  that  if  I  endeavored  to 
do  as  well  as  I  could,  and  lived  a  sober  and 
religious  life,  I  should  one  day  have  a  scat  by 
the  side  of  my  mother.    Oh!  that  I  oooM 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  angel, 
he  was  so  beautiful,  so  glorious.    I  hope  you 
do  not  think  my  mind  is  not  right  now,  for  it 
feels  as  well  as  ever  it  was." 

From  that  time  she  perfectly  recovered  the 
use  of  her  faculties,  and  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  when  the  Friends  saw  her. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  see  so  many  things  that  need  to  be  done — 
so  many  little  and  great  Openings  for  MTfioS 
— that  I  sometimes  scarcely  know  which  lo 
do  and  which  to  have  undone.  We  ■*?•  ■ 
large  family  of  little  ones,  and  I  could  easily 

occupy  myself  fully  at  borne,  and  would  often 

be  glad  to  do  so  ;  but  1  remember  the  story  of 
the  mother  hen  and  her  one chicktJB),  IBd  Hsf 
completely  she  was  eiiL'r«»*sed  in  -.  rat-  long 
for  that  one,  while  the  mother  of  a  large 
brood  adopted  some  orphans,  an  !  found  a 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  them.  It  those  who 
could  do  more  cannot  or  do  not  sw  and  do 
the  work  that  needing  to  b,  done.  outride 
of  their  comfortable  homes.  tho»e  who  do  i«ro 
must  exert  themselves  the  inon  ;  and  1  •e.mc- 
times  find  the  mote  \\.'  sue  prc^.-d.  ih«  mote 
we  systematize  our  labor,  nnd  then  we  can 
accomplish  even  more  than  had  seem,  d 
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sible.  I  endeavor  not  to  do  unnecessary  work 
for  our  children  in  the  way  of  dress,  but  I  have 
found  that  by  being  too  rigidly  plain,  harm 
was  sometimes  done,  unless  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  me  by  the  secret  requirements 
of  Truth  :  and  I  find  that  an  occasional  cheer- 
ful gratification  of  the  children's  wishes,  after 
giving  them  my  views,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
convince  them  as  a  constant,  persistent  denial 
of  their  desire  even  for  superfluities. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  awakened  in 
my  heart  towards  thee,  my  beloved  friend, 
that  may  be  embraced  in  the  language — 
"  Speak  to  my  people  that  they  go  forward." 
My  spirit  has  been  with  thee  so  continually 
in  sympathy  and  unity  with  thy  anticipated 
visit,  that  I  seem  to  hear  the  spiritual  rejoic- 
ings of  some  among  whom  thy  lot  will  be  cast, 
after  this  manner :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  those  who  publish 
glad  tidings,  and  say  unto  Zion  thy  God 
reigneth."  Oh !  will  it  not  repay  thee — will 
it  not  comfort  thee  and  render  thy  spirit 
humbly  thankful — if  thou  canst  return  with 
sheaves  in  thy  hand  ? — if  thou  canst  be  made 
instrumental  in  bringing  any  to  see  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  to  acknowledge  that  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel  are  gladdening?  I 
will  not  add  words,  desiring  only  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  feelings  that  have  deepened  all 
the  day,  and  which  seemed  to  demand  ex- 
pression even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night. 

How  often  little  troubles  press  us  down, 
when  those  of  greater  moment  we  feel  strength- 
ened to  bear  with  fortitude.  I  remember  the 
remark  of  a  dear  old  colored  woman  who  was 
in  trouble ;  "  Ah !  missus,  it  is  these  little 
things  that  drives  the  grace  out  of  our  souls. 
When  great  troubles  come  we  trust  in  God. 
"We  ought  to  watch  and  trust  when  these 
little  trials  come." 


My  thoughts  are  with  you  almost  constantly. 
I  suppose  you  attended  select  meeting  on  Sev- 
enth-day. I  was  willing  to  believe  it  was  a 
time  of  refreshment,  even  though  exercising 
labor  may  have  been  your  portion.  If  the 
Master  was  felt  to  be  with  you,  you  could 
say,  "  It  is  enough."  I  want  you  all  to  keep 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Good  Spirit,  so 
that  every  movement,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, may  show  you  have  been  with  Him, 
who  can  always  fit  you  for  service.  I  write 
not  thus  from  any  want  of  confidence — nay, 
nay — but  only  give  you  the  feeling  as  it  arose. 

On  Seventh-day  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
our  friend  S.  B.  There  was  a  large  gather- 
ing, and  I  thought  we  were  favored  with  the 
covering  of  sweet  solemnity,  under  which  thy 
two  friends  L.  and  J.  had  a  few  words  to  ex- 


press in  relation  to  the  excellency  of  oui 
simple  faith — that  acceptance  depends  upon 
doing  the  best  we  know.  My  spirit  salutes 
D.  with  the  language  of  encouragement  to 
use  the  strength  that  is  offered  him,  and  he 
will  find  it  to  increase.  I  am  glad  he  is  with 
thee. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  Though  thou 
art  weak,  the  Arm  thou  leanest  upon  is  strong; 
yea,  able  to  bear  up  under  any  burden  that 
may  be  laid  upon  thee. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  12,  1870. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  appa- 
rent discrepancy  in  the  account  of  John 
Woolman's  departure  for  Europe,  as  given  in 
"  Sketches  of  Friends,"  &c,  with  that  related 
by  himself  in  his  Journal,  page  159,  edition 
1837.  He  says:  "And  hearing  in  town  that 
Joseph  White  had  a  desire  to  see  me,  I  felt 
the  reviving  of  a  desire  to  see  him,  and  went 
then  to  his  house,  and  next  day  home,  where 
I  tarried  two  nights — then  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  parted  with  my  family  under  a  sense  of 
the  humbling  hand  of  God  upon  me,"  &c. 
We  are  informed,  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Sketches,"  that  the  account  there  given  is 
on  the  authority  of  a  well-known  and  promi- 
nent Friend,  now  deceased,  to  whom  John 
Woolman's  wife  related  it.  That  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  conflict  with  John  Woolman's 
own  account  is  admitted,  but  inasmuch  as  he 
leaves  us  to  conjecture  whether  it  was  a  mu- 
tual parting  or  otherwise,  we  may  accept  his 
wife's  version  of  it  on  the  authority  given,  be- 
cause we  can  readily  imagine  a  painfully  sen- 
sitive man,  such  as  John  Woolman  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been,  might  so  act  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

Are  we  to  have  a  New  Religion  ? — 
This  is  the  title  of  an  article  clipped  from  the 
"  New  Jersey  Enterprise,"  which  will  be  found 
in  our  present  number.  The  subject  is  one 
to  which  no  thoughtful  mind  can  be  indiffer- 
ent. "  The  religious  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world"  showTs  there  is  an  element 
astir  that  should  purify  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  occasion  a  recognition  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  professing  Christendom  has  yet  at- 
tained. It  has  been  proved  that  organiza- 
tions, however  "  orthodox  and  evangelical" 
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ihey  may  be  considered,  fail  in  bringing  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  standard  of  purity, 
vithout  which  there  can  be  no  Christianity. 
Why  is  it?  How  far  are  those  accounta- 
ble for  this  deficiency  who  are  the  professed 
followers  of  Him  who  is  "  meek  and  lowly  in 
spirit?"  Is  it  because  they  are  not  produc- 
ing the  legitimate  fruits  of  Christianity? — are 
aot  marked  with  the  gentleness,  meekness  and 
love  which  would  lead  them  to  be  "  the  friend 
)f  sinners,"  even  at  the  cost  of  religious  repu- 
tation ?  Are  they  found,  as  was  the  great 
Exampler,  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
such  as  are  willing  to  heed  the  exhor  tation — 
1  Cast  away  all  your  transgressions  whereby 
you  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?" 
;<  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Ezek.  xviii. 
31,  32. 

Are  those  who  are  called  by  the  name  of 
the  loving  Master  giving  evidence  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  life — "  That  the  life  is  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment." 
Luke.  xii.  23. 

We  feel  that  the  above  queries  are  worthy 
/serious  consideration  ;  and  if  upon  investiga- 
tion there  be  found  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  a 
rock  of  offence,"  let  it  be  removed,  that  no 
weary  traveller  may  be  rendered  less  hope- 
ful, by  striking  his  foot  against  it. 

Let  none  withdraw  from  this  spiritual 
search  because  of  the  labor  it  will  require. 
It  may  involve  the  sacrifice  of  cherished 
opinions  that  have  descended  as  from  father 
to  son,  but  if  in  the  enlightenment  which 
■Truth  gives,  these  maybe  regarded  as  useless 
habiliments,  that  have  adorned  self  rather 
than  the  good  cause,  let  there  be  a  willingness 
to  cast  them  aside,  leave  them  behind,  and 
follow  the  Light  as  it  shines  upon  "  tbe  way 
in  which  we  should  go."  By  this  means  we 
■  may  become  in  possession  of  the  "  new  hear! 
land  the  "  new  spirit,"  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  true  and  vital  religion,  which  is  both  old 
tand  new;  for,  like  the  mercies  of  heaven,  the 
Influences  which  pervade  it  are  "  new  every 
i  morning." 

])IK1>. 

QUIMBY. — In  Puanesburgh,  Schenectady  Ob., 
!N.  V.,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  I860,  of  ty 
iphoid  fever,  Esther,  wife  of  Samuel  Uuimby,  in  Um 
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79th  year  of  her  age.  Though  her  illness  was  of  hut 
few  days'  duration,  she  was  ready  for  tile  summons, 
"Steward,  give  up  thy  stewardship."  Having 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  relations  of  wif^,  mother, 
friend  and  neighbor,  and  long  held  some  of  the 
most  responsible  appointments  in  the  Society,  she 
quietly  passed  away,  rich  in  years,  rich  in  faith, 
and  fruitful  in  good  work3.  A  mero.be*  of  Duanes- 
burgh  Monthly  Meeting. 

HOAGr. — At  Quaker  St.,  Schenectady,  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  27th  of  Eighth  month,  1809,  Frebon  Hoag,  in 
the  85th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Duar.e=burgh 
Monthly  Meeting. 

HAINES. — On  the  1st  inst.,  at  her  residence  at 
Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Hannah  A.  Haines,  aced 
62  years,  widow  of  the  late  Joshua  Haines.  She 
was  a  very  consistent  member  of  Woodbury  Mooth- 
ly  Meeting  ;  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years,  and 
died  in  great  peace  and  quietn- - 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
Second  mo.  16th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  R*  -thly 
Meeting  Room. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  I  c/erjb< 

ASXE  (.OOFER,  ) 


FRIENDS'  PTBLICAT10N  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Second  month  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  room  at  Race  St. 

W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  M E KT 1 1 8 B . 

2d  mo.  13th,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  11  A.M. 
"     20th,  Orange,  N.  J.,  10]  A.M. 
"       "     East  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
 ■  —»  ■  

S\V ARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  having  commenced,  it  It  earn- 
estly, desired  that  prompt  payment  of  all  li  Is  for 
Tuition  be  made  to  oui  Treasurer. 

Hknky  M.  Lum.. 
No.  30  North  Third  *t.,  l'hilacl*. 
2d  mo.  12-4t. 

— .  <»»  — 

RELTCilON  IN  THE  ri'IU  I«    S<  HO<  '1 

The  following  extracts  ftre  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  <'hri  II  on 
the  loth  nit.,  in  answer  to  tfa  s<  at  m:ent, 
"That  there  is  neither  justice,  Dor  eXp  di<  QCJ, 
nor  safety  for  OUI  schools,  DOf  p«  acr.  MW  in 
the  recognition  of  the  broad  pfUftOiple,  that 
in  the  week-day  schools  the  education  N  I  I  bt 
secular  ami  simply  moral  :  whilst  religion,  in 
all  its  forms,  must  he  left  for  pareuU,  Sunday 
teachers  ami  past  oi>.'" 

"The  minister  may  think  thai  h<  or  the 
Sunday  teacher  has  all  tin-  -«.",-  m  <  d<  d  for 
religions  influence  to  suppham  nt  that  ol  the 
parent.  lUil  he  may  In  uvon<d  that  il  -  op- 
portunities of  the  public  school  tc«<  h<  r  are 
mod  constant  and  p.»w«rtul  than  i  .  ■  wn. 
The  clergyman  meets  the  child  at  a  rvinota; 
the  teacher  lias  a  point  ol  ronta  I  in  I  •  on- 
slant  participation  with  tin  'tor* 
ol  everyday  intcic>t,ami  mui  Inan  :     i  scry- 
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day  point  of  view,  with  no  apparent  motive 
for  talking  religion  or  morals.  What  word 
he  quietly  drops,  what  influence  he  gently  ex- 
erts on  these  subjects,  is  felt,  therefore,  by  the 
scholar  to  be  a  reality. 

"  And  no  one  but  an  expert  can  know  the 
character  of  these  opportunities,  or  the  many 
direct  or  indirect  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used.  Shall  the  teacher,  to  whom  God,  both 
as  Creator  and  Comforter,  is  a  present  reality, 
— shall  such  a  teacher,  after  treading  with  his 
class  the  domain  of  physical  science,  and 
tracing  the  identification  of  forces,  till  they 
merge  in  the  one  Great  Force, — pause  at  the 
threshold  of  Spirit,  and  give  no  inspiring 
glimpse  within  the  veil  ?  Yet  this  is  "  teaching 
religion" 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  with  all  my 
conviction  of  a  religious  influence  committed 
to  me  as  a  teacher,  as  truly  as  to  any  minister 
of  the  gospel,  I  deprecate  such  sentiments  as 
those  which  I  have  quoted. 

"  When  I  have  spoken  to  my  class  of  the 
human  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  possible 
to  be  laid  aside  like  a  microscope,  while  the 
soul  that  saw  through  it  still  remains,— and 
have  caught  the  kindling  glance  telling  of  an 
impression  conveyed,  which  years  shall  not 
efface, — shall  I  be  likely  to  yield  assent  when 
told  that  religion  must  not  be  taught  in  schools? 

"These  instances  can  only  suggest  what  I 
mean  of  the  opportunities  of  a  day-school 
teacher  for  impressing  that  faith  in  the  in- 
visible, spiritual  and  eternal,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  foundation  of  religion. 
If  it  is  the  fault  of  teachers  to  be  narrow  and 
technical,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  fault  of  preachers, 
that  their  generalizations  of  spiritual  truths 
are  so  vague  as  to  be  incapable  of  application 
by  the  young  mind.  They  do  not  know  the 
multitude  of  details  in  which  opportunities 
exist,  and  are  used  by  those  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life,  for  exemplifying  the  truths  of  faith. 
Those  persons  help  to  make  the  profession  of 
teaching  only  more  technical  and  narrow  who 
discourage  any  spiritualizing  of  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

"But  religion  is  not  only  a  faith,  but  a 
spirit  and  temper.  The  spirit  of  purity,  truth, 
courage  and  love,  I  take  to  be  something  more 
than  merely  'secular  and  moral'  Does  the 
minister  appreciate  what  it  is  to  live  and 
breathe  from  day  to  day,  among  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  in  that  mysterious  dawning  of 
maturity,  when  first  trembles  the  rising  flame 
whose  influence,  as  Longfellow  says,  '  is  either 
to  purify  or  to  destroy  ? '  Does  he  appreciate 
what  it  is  to  have  the  power  in  any  degree,  by 
act,  or  look,  or  word,  to  determine  whether  it 
shall  purify  or  destroy  ?  Yet  this  influence, 
in  my  view,  is  something  more  than  moral 

"  And  need  I  mention  what  it  is  to  have 


the  power  from  day  to  day  of  influencing  to  a 
cheerful  discharge  of  duty,  to  the  overcoming 
of  temptation,  to  generosity  and  unselfishness, 
victorious  over  hate  and  envy,  and  to  a  noble 
ambition  in  life;  and  all  proceeding  from, 
and  based  upon,  a  childlike  desire  for  the 
Heavenly  Father's  approval,  and  a  confident 
rejoicing  in  his  upholding  care?  Yet  this, 
certainly,  must  be  called  the  teaching  of  religion. 

"  We  may  be  assured  that  few  parents, 
whatever  their  own  belief  or  practice,  will 
find  fault  that  their  children  are  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  a  Creating  and  Governing 
Spirit  in  Nature,  and  are  helped  to  become 
pure,  truthful,  loving  and  courageous, 

"  If  it  be  said  that  there  would  be  danger 
of  teachers  not  confining  themselves  to  these 
broad  truths  of  religion,  I  reply  that  teachers 
generally  are  too  well  aware  of  their  own  in- 
terests, even  if  they  had  no  deeper  principle, 
to  attempt  to  teach  sectarian  doctrines  in  the 
common  schools. 

"  Let  ministers  consider  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  our 
schools,  both  those  where  there  is,  and  those 
where  there  is  not,  a  distinctively  religious  in- 
fluence, before  they  commit  themselves  so  un- 
reservedly to  such  extreme  statements  as  I 
have  quoted.  I  have  taken  the  writer  at  his 
word  ;  not  in  any  captious  spirit,  but  believing 
that  when  he  said  religion,  he  meant  religion, 
and  not  sectarian  doctrines ;  and  that  it  was 
meant,  as  it  was  written,  to  limit  day-school 
teaching  to  what  is  simply  secular  and  moral. 

"More,  rather  than  less,  religious  influence 
in  our  public  schools,  is  what  we  want ;  that 
we  may  not  have  a  generation  nursed  under 
the  dry  light  of  the  understanding,  and  know- 
ing neither  the  wonder  and  glory  of  God's 
universe,  nor  the  tender  and  divine  depths  of 
their  own  spirits."  J.  C.  P. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  WASTE? 

It  is  one  of  the  wonderful  facts  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  that  no  particle  of  matter, 
however  minute  or  worthless  it  may  appear, 
is  ever  wasted.  Nothing  is  ever  destroyed,  for 
though  we  may  change  the  form  of  matter, 
and  make  it  for  the  time  unfit  for  its  primary 
use,  we  can  never  annihilate  anything,  for 
nature  will  use  the  elements  apparently  de- 
stroyed for  some  of  her  most  subtle  and  valu- 
able processes.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Quarterly,  we  find  a  graphic  account 
of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  art  is  learning 
to  imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  as  is  putting 
to  various  important  uses  the  refuse  matter 
that  is  daily  cast  away  as  worthless.  The  dust 
heaps  of  London,  which  contain  all  the  waste 
of  its  500,000  houses,  were  formerly  deposited 
on  open  ground,  forming  vast  hills,  where 
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$wiiie  were  brought  to  fatten,  but  of  late  this 
luisance  has  been  abolished,  and  now  the  con- 
ents  of  the  dust  carts  are  separated  and  ana- 
yzed  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  The  waste  coal 
1:8  divided,  and  the  larger  pieces  resold,  while 
;:he  refuse  coal-dust  bakes  the  bricks  that  re- 
juild  the  city.  The  bones  go  to  the  boiling- 
nouses  to  make  gelatine,  the  larger  ones  being 
converted  into  the  numerous  articles  now  ma- 
nufactured of  bone,  the  smaller  being  ground 
iown  for  manure,  and  the  fat  around  them 
carefully  preserved  for  soap.  The  paper, 
;orted  according  to  color,  is  remade  into 
naper,  the  worst  portions  being  used  for  wrap- 
pers and  papier-mache  ornaments.  The  cotton 
md  linen  rags  are  of  course  converted  into 
oaper  :  the  woolen  ones  being  changed  into 
orilliant  and  silky  cloths  of  various  textures. 
This  is  the  original  shoddy,  the  figurative 
neaning  of  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
)ld  metal  is  stripped  of  its  solder  (the  most 
valuable  part)  and  remelted,  scraps  of  iron 
oeing  frequently  used  to  secure  the  copper 
ohat  is  found  in  some  streams,  and  which  will 
ncrust  the  iron,  and  in  time  dissolve  it,  so  that 
t  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  copper  which  would 
otherwise  escape  into  the  sea.  Broken  glass 
■s  melted  and  worked  up  anew,  and  glass  vials 
are  resold  to  the  druggists.  Old  boots  and 
shoes  are,  if  possible,  patched  up  aud  sold  to 
ihose  who  are  willing  to  buy  them,  or  if  too 
Far  gone,  the  leather  is  cut  up  into  pieces  for 
:he  cobbler.  India-rubber  shoes  and  other 
irticles  are  melted,  mixed  with  new  gum,  and 
reformed  into  their  original  shapes.  The  ve- 
getable decay  feeds  the  pigs,  and  the  broken 
3rockery  is  powdered  to  make  new  roads. 

In  France,  the  dead  body  of  every  horse  is 
utilized,  the  hair  going  to  the  upholsterer,  the 
aide  to  the  tanner,  the  intestines  to  make 
strings  for  lathes,  the  fat  is  sold  for  twelve 
3ents  a  pound,  the  hoofs  and  bones  are  sent 
:o  the  turner.    Even  the  rats  of  Paris  are  se- 
cured for  their  furs,  and  their  skins,  which  are 
used  for  gloves.    The  French  sheep  are  also 
mow  made  to  contribute  in  a  novel  manner  to 
[the  use  of  man.    They  draw  from  the  hind. 
Id  grazing,  a  large  amount  of  potash,  much  of 
which  is  expelled  from  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
sweat,  constituting  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  fleece.    This  potash  is 
extracted  by  immersing  the  raw  woo]  in  water, 
(evaporating  the  solution,  and  distilling  the 
mresidue,  from  which  is  obtained  Bome  gas  used 
in  lighting  the  factory,  some  ammonia,  and  a 
final  residue  of  carbonate,  sulphate  and  ehlo- 
pride  of  potassium,  which  are  separated  and 
|?old.    It  has  been  computed  that  eighty-four 
kheep  would  in  this  way  produce  potash  to  the 
Bvalue  of  about  five  dollars  each  year. 

The  drainage  that  has  just  been  completed 
Bin  London,  not  only  secures  health  to  its  in- 


habitants, but  is  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  the  manure  it 
yields.  For  many  years  the  English  went  to 
great  expense  to  procure  guano  from  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  which  formed  a  less  useful  ma- 
nure than  that  which  was  already  poisoning 
the  air  of  their  own  shores.  Various  useful 
products  are  now  obtained  from  the  offensive 
refuse  of  gas  works,  which  was  formerly  emp- 
tied into  the  sea.  Benzine,  naphtha,  lamp- 
black, paraffin  oil,  and  ammonia,  are  some  of 
these.  The  delicate  perfumery,  so  highly 
prized  by  the  most  fastidious,  is  often  obtained 
from  refuse  and  repulsive  materials.  Fusil 
oil,  a  peculiarly  fetid  liquid,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  oil  of  pears,  oil  of  apples,  and  oil  of 
grapes.  The  oil  of  almonds,  so  much  in  de- 
mand as  a  perfume  and  flavor,  is  procured  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  offensive  oils 
of  gas  tar,  and  the  "oil  de  mille  hVur,"  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  drainage  of  tie 
house. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  economic  disco- 
veries that  have  lately  been  made,  as  to  the 
use  of  waste  substances.  They  are  constantly 
increasing  with  the  demand,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practical  scien- 
tific scholar. — Phila.  Ledger, 


MADAGASCAR. 

We  hear  further  particulars  of  the  burning 
of  the  idols  at  Madagascar,  and  the  wonderful 
flocking  of  the  people  to  the  churches.  Three 
towns  were  sacred  as  the  residences  of  the 
royal  idols,  and  the  English  treaty  stipul  ited 
that  no  European  was  to  visit  them.  It  was 
a  sacrilege  for  a  horse  to  enter  them.  The 
keepers  had  especial  rights  under  previous 
rulers,  and  honors  that  were  shared  only  by 
princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  present  «|ueen 
had  considerably  abridged  these  privilege?, 
and  was  intending  to  burn  the  idols  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  new  royal 
chapel.  But  some  movements  of  the  priests 
led  her  to  hasten  her  orders.  To  the  horror 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  a  POytJ 

officer  rode  in  <>n  horseback,  demanded  the 

idols  as  the  property  of  the  rpiecn.  ami  humed 
them.  They  consisted  only  of  a  |bapei€M 
little  piece  of  Wood,  Of  an  imitation  of  a  -mall 
insed  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  or  a  pi-  M  &1  <  halk 

in  a  hair.     The  people  in  th  nntrv  w  Mild. 

many  of  them,  refuse  to  believe  that  the  .pioon 
had  really  renounced  idolatry  till  the  dreade<1 
idols  were  destroyed.  Instructions  w.te  sent 
everywhere  in  the  province  of  hucrinn,  with 
its  million  of  population,  urging  a  similar  de- 
struction; and  everywhere  the  household  pe- 
nates  were  burred.  This  produced  I  Oall 
from  every  ounrter  for  tenchew  The  prime 
minister  find  th.<  good 
vernment  aid  ;  hut  urged  that  ronl 
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be  taken  up  in  every  church,  and  that  each 
church  should  send  out  as  many  teachers  as 
possible.  A  list  of  160  villages  was  made 
which  needed  such  instruction,  and  men  have 
been  found  for  nearly  all  of  them.  The  Ma- 
lagasy system  of  compulsion  has  in  many 
cases  been  carried  much  further  than  the  mis- 
sionaries like,  and  stress  has  been  put  upon 
some  of  the  villages  to  induce  them  to  burn 
their  idols  and  attend  the  churches ;  but  such 
has  not  been  the  general  rule,  nor  is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  government. 
— The  Independent. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 
"  Your  Fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  proph- 
ets, do  they  live  forever?" 

How  many  of  the  fathers 

Have  with  the  passing  year, 
Completed  here  their  labors, 

And  sought  a  higher  sphere. 
The  fathers  in  our  Israel, 

A  consecrated  band, 
Found  worthy  in  the  temple 

With  priests  and  seers  to  stand. 
Who  in  their  Master's  service, 

Employed  from  day  to  day, 
Still  grew  in  heavenly  wisdom, 

And  conquered  in  the  fray. 
Thus  serving,  watching,  praying — 

They  sought  to  "  mind  the  light" — 
And  walk  among  their  fellows 

In  vestments  clean  and  white. 
To  them  it  was  not  given, 

The  bread  of  life  to  break  ; 
But  loudly,  by  example, 

Of  things  divine  they  spake. 
"  Come,  wend  with  us  to  Zion," 

They  meekly  seemed  to  say — 
"  For  we  have  seen  the  Master- 
Talked  with  him  by  the  way." 
Ah  !  who  shall  fill  their  places, 

Their  fallen  mantle  wear  ; 
And  serving  in  the  temple, 

The  solemn  feast  prepare  ? 
And  who  in  day  of  battle,  ; 

Like  Moses'  friends  of  old, 
Shall  bear  their  leaders'  armor — 

Their  ''heavy  hands"  uphold  ? 
And  to  the  Lord's  anointed, 

When  faint,  the  wine  shall  bring — 
Or  fill  the  cruise  with  water, 

Pure  water  from  the  spring  ? 
Ah  !  who  shall  fill  their  places — 

Like  them  shall  ready  stand, 
To  watch  and  wait  in  meekness, 

Or  work,  at  God's  command  ? 
Oh  !  may  the  heavenly  mantle 

Upon  the  children  fall — 
Aad  they  be  found,  like  Samuel, 

But  waiting  for  the  call. 
Salem,  2d  mo.,  1870.  A.  R.  P. 


A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
is  like  a  mechanic  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 
tools. 


LOVE  US  AT  HOME. 
Ah,  yes!  we  can  bear  the  day's  burden  and  heat, 
The  dust  and  rude  jostling3  we  find  in  the  street, 
And  censuring  whispers  that  float  till  they  meet 
The  ears  they  were  never  intended  to  greet, 

If  they  love  us  sincerely  at  home. 
We  can  bear  by  the  crowd  to  be  hurried  along, 
Down- trodden,  supplanted,  oppressed  by  the  strong; 
We  can  bear  even  lasting  and  unprovoked  wrong, 
If  our  hearts  through  it  all  can  chant  truly  the  song, 

Oh,  they  love  us  most  dearly  at  home. 
We  can  bear  a  wild  storm,  be  it  snow,  hail  or  rain  ; 
Heavy  losses,  instead  of  the  long-looked-for  gain  ; 
Upbraidings  and   shadows   that  creep  round  our 
name, 

And  threaten  its  brightnebS  to  hide  or  to  stain, 

If  they  love  us  sincerely  at  home. 
Oh.  love  us  at  home  !    For  this  treasure  we  plead, 
With  all  else,  this  withheld,  we  are  poor,  poor  in- 
deed ! 

Take  all,  but  leave  this,  and  with  voices  agreed 
We  will  sing  with  glad  hearts,  whatever  our  need, 
"  They  still  love  us — they  love  us  at  home."* 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

From  Western  Christian  Advocate. 
IN  HONOR  PREFERRING  ONE  ANOTHER. 

This  is  a  sermon— a  kind  of  sermon  at  any 
rate.  And  of  course  it  must  have  a  text,  and 
the  text  of  this  sermon  is  the  verse,  or  rather 
the  part  of  the  verse  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  sermon  will  have  three  parts — an  ex- 
planation, an  illustration,  and  an  applica- 
tion. 

1.  The  Explanation.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  an  explanation  of  the  text.  The  text 
means  that  in  our  dealings  with  our  fel- 
low-creatures we  must  treat  every  body  with 
kind  and  respectful  consideration. 

The  whole  verse  is  this  :  "  Be  kindly  affec- 
tioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love ;  in 
honor  preferring  one  another."  The  wwd 
honor  means  respectful  politeness ;  and  the 
precept  therefore  means  that  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow-creatures  we  must  treat  every 
body  in  a  respectful  and  proper  manner. 
Every  body.  It  does  not  say  in  honor  pre- 
ferring the  rich  and  the  great,  but  one  an- 
other; that  is,  every  body  that  we  have' any- 
thing to  do  with.  So  much  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  text.  Now  for  an  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  it. 

2.  The  Illustration.  A  poor  old  woman 
was  engaged  one  morning  mopping  down  the 
stairs  at  a  hotel.  Before  she  had  finished  the 
work  some  gentlemen  began  to  come  in — 
travellers  who  had  arrived  by  an  early  train. 

The  first  that  came  was  a  man  they  called 
Colonel.  He  was  not  a  real  Colonel,  but 
only  a  make-believe.  He  came  hurrying: 
along,  and  without  giving  the  poor  woman 
time  to  move  her  pail,  said  to  her  in  a  rude 
and  surly  voice,  "  Take  your  pail  out  of  the 
way,  old  woman.  Can't  you  get  your  work 
done  up  in  the  morning  earlier  than  this  ?" 
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He  looked  upon  the  woman  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  upon  his  countenance, 
lis  he  passed  her,  and  muttered  to  another 
Iman  who  was  close  behind  him,  as  he  went 
bn  up  stairs,  "  What  an  ugly  old  hag !" 

Very  soon  afterwards,  two  other  gentlemen 
name  in.  The  foremost,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  had  a  travelling  bag  in  his 
tiand.  The  other  one,  who  was  younger,  fol- 
owed  him.  The  old  gentleman  paused  a  mo- 
ment as  he  came  up,  and  then  said  :  "  Don't 
'move  your  pail,  ma'am  ;  I  can  step  over  it." 
3he,  however,  made  haste  to  move  it.  "I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you  at  your  work,"  said  he, 
ind  looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile,  and 
nodded  as  he  passed.  The  poor  woman's  face 
was  lighted  up  with  something  like  a  smile  in 
return,  and  as  the  gentleman  passed  on,  she 
said  to  herself :  "  There's  one  man  at  least 
that  don't  hate  me."  And  a  tear  came  into 
her  eyes. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  the  younger  one  said  to  the  old- 
er, in  a  joking  way,  "  You  were  very  polite  to 
the  old  woman,  brother  George." 

"Well,"  rejoined  George,  "  stop  a  minute 
and  look  at  her." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  had  begun  to  turn  to  go  along 
the  hall — but  they  stopped  and  looked  over 
the  baluster  at  the  woman,  still  going  on  with 
her  work  below. 

"Look  at  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
speaking,  however,  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  the 
woman  did  not  hear  him.  She  did  not  even 
inotice  that  the  gentlemen  had  stopped. 
!"  Look  at  her.  See  her  sallow  and  wrinkled 
face ;  and  what  a  careworn  and  sorrowful  ex- 
pression upon  it !  There  was  a  time  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  with  a  blooming  face 
tand  a  white  neck,  and  young  men  in  love 
with  her.  Everything  in  life  looked  bright 
land  happy  to  her  then.  But  look  at  her  now. 
Poor  thing!  We  can't  help  her  much,  but 
we  can  at  any  rate  respect  her  misfortunes, 
land  speak  a  kind  word  to  her  as  we  go  by." 

3.  And  now  for  the  Application.  When- 
ever you  see  a  poor  woman,  or  a  poor  man, 
or  even  a  poor  child,  in  the  street,  do  not 
treat  them  in  a  harsh  and  contemptuous  man- 
lier, but  speak  to  them,  if  you  have  occasion 
ito  speak  at  all,  in  a  kind  and  considerate 
tone.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be  obeying  the 
precept  of  the  text,  and  instead  of  adding  to 
the  humiliation  and  suffering  of  the  poor  and 
the  miserable,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
lighten  their  sorrows.  To  find  that  you  do 
not  look  upon,  and  speak  to  them,  With  0on« 
tempt,  but  treat  them  with  some  degree  of 
kindness  and  respect,  will  make  them  M 
mot  quite  so  unhappy  perhaps  as  they  did  be- 
fore. 


This  i3  the  end  of  the  sermon. — Jacob  Ab- 
bott. 


ladies'  associations. 
The  ladies  of  London  have  recently  estab- 
lished educational  courses  of  lectures  by 
eminent  University  Professors  on  physics, 
chemistry,  geometry  and  English  and  French 
literature.  Each  course  is  to  consist  of  thirty- 
six  lectures  on  each  subject.  These  lectures 
are  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  systematic  teaching  of  girls 
under  seventeen  years  of  age;  but  when  these 
have  completed  their  studies  at  school,  they 
may,  if  so  disposed,  cultivate  maturer  thought 
by  attending  them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
association  to  work  heartily  and  impartially 
for  the  furtherance  of  any  studies  by  which  a 
lady  may  seek  the  intellectual  employment  of 
her  leisure,  whether  as  a  means  of  relaxation 
or  of  earning  her  living.  If*  the  scheme  pro- 
jected should  be  found  to  work  well,  it  will  be 
extended,  and  may  not  improbably  result  in 
the  foundation  of  a  University  tor  women. 
The  experiment  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
branches  of  study  above  enumerated  ;  but  it' 
these  are  well  attended  more  subject-  will  be 
added  in  additional  courses.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  this  Association  is  that  it  docs  not 
dictate  what  a  lady  ought  to  study,  but  leaves 
it  to  herself  to  choose.  She  may  attend  as 
many  or  as  few  of  the  courses  as  she  pleases. 
The  scientific  lectures,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  to  be  given  at  the  University  Col- 
lege, where  lecture  rooms  adapted  for  every 
purposeand  the  requisiteapparaius  areata 
provided. 

The  other  lectures  are  to  be  given  at  St 
George's  Hall  and  other  public  rooms,  to  be 
duly  advertised.  The  experiment  OB  BO  large 
a  scale  is  a  new  one  in  London,  but  not  so  in 
England,  for  the  ladies  of  the  north  were  the 
first  to  start  such  a  project.  It  is  refreshing 
to  listen  to  the  language  of  the  fair  enthusiasts 
who  believe  they  have  hit  upon  a  grand  scheme 
for  the  elevation  of  their  sex  in  intellectual 
standing.  Here  is  a  part  of  their  programme  : 
"  While  in  all  our  classes  we  mean  work,  we 
mean  work  for  its  own  sake. — study  of  :\  sub- 
ject for  the  wholesome  love  of  it  :  and  will  not 
bend  the  course  of  our  teaching  to  accord  with 
the  desire  of  any  student  who  may  think  he* 

self  com  pel  1  ed  merely  to  oram  for  an  examina- 
tion. Hut  we  desire  to  give  the  utmost  help 
in  our  power  to  a  genuine  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, not  only  hv  lecturing  but  also  by  wel- 
coming all  useful  interchange  of  thought,  and 
by  endeavoring  to  answer  the  <pu~*t)<m*  and 
lighten  the  difficulties  of  individual  students. 
We  wish,  in  short,  in  each  elans  to  ,|.»  some 
(i u iot  stud)  in  the  natural  way  that  n  ik<  n  it 
a  pleasure  to  real  students  who  enjoy  their 
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work  and  give  their  whole  minds  to  it,  while 
they  are  about  it.  A  very  little  learned  in 
that  way  is  worth  the  result  of  many  years 
of  cram." 

The  closing  sentence  contains  a  good  deal 
of  wisdom  ;  so,  in  fact,  does  the  whole  scheme. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  prejudicial  than 
another  to  the  education  of  the  youthful  mind, 
it  is  the  vile  system  of  cramming,  i.  e.,  of 
studying  the  lessons  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
getting  through  them  and  of  being  able  to 
answer  certain  questions,  which  are  likely  to 
be  asked  at  the  examinations,  but  without  any 
wish  to  remember  them  so  as  to  apply  in  after 
life  the  information  thus  gained.  What  ladies 
can  do  in  the  w7ay  of  study  was  shown  in  the 
recent  Cambridge  University  examinations, 
when  a  larger  number  of  them  than  of  the 
young  men  passed  with  credit.  The  Ladies' 
Educational  Associations  of  England  have 
commenced  a  system  of  training  the  faculties 
of  their  sex  which  is  likely  to  do  far  more  good 
than  Women's  Rights  Conventions,  political 
lectures  and  discussions  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  ever  likely  to  do.  The 
higher  the  women  raise  their  intellectual  at- 
tainments, the  higher  will  the  men  be  obliged 
to  raise  theirs ;  otherwise,  they  will  really  be 
the  inferior  creatures  which  the  "  strong- 
minded  "  assert  they  are.  What  nobler  com- 
panion can  an  intellectual  man  require  than 
a  refined  and  intelligent,  loving  wife  ?  But 
in  order  to  appreciate  her  as  he  ought,  he 
must  not  be  far  behind  her  in  accomplish- 
ments. Such  a  class  of  women  these  Associa- 
tions hope  to  assist  in  forming  and  extending. 
They  do  not  take  their  stand  upon  any  theo- 
ries about  which  individual  members  may 
hold  widely  different  opinions ;  they  act  upon 
the  simple  principle  that  knowledge  is  good 
for  all,  and  that,  if  possible,  no  man  or  woman 
who  seeks  it  should  find  the  door  barred.  The 
education  movement  is  becoming  very  pro- 
minent in  England,  and  some  parties  are  ad- 
vocating the  compulsory  system  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes,  a  system  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  Lord  Brougham  declared  to  be  impracti- 
cable. There  are  others  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  our  system  of  voluntary  at- 
tendance at  school,  and  freedom  from  all  de- 
nominational bias  in  the  instruction  imparted. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  something  of  the 
kind  will  be  attempted  in  England  before 
long,  but  the  old  time-honored  prejudices  of 
class  and  religious  sect  will  have  to  be  over- 
come before  it  will  be  successful.  The  Ladies' 
Educational  Associations  have  set  an  example 
in  this  respect.  Their  lectures  are  open  to 
all,  without  reference  to  position  in  society  or 
religious  opinions. — Phila.  Ledger. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  in  order  that 
we  may  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God. 


[The  interesting  information  contained  inj 
the  report  of  the  "  Review  of  the  Weather,"! 
by  J.  M.  E.,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the] 
infringement  upon  the  "Item"  column  which ^ 
its  unusual  length  necessitates.] 

For  Friencls  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FIRST  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature    of  1st 

mo.,  perrPenna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  5  current  weeks 

in  each  year. 


1869. 

1870. 

6  days. 

8  days,  tj 

3  " 

1  " 

3  " 

4    »  ! 

8  " 

9  " 

11  " 

3  " 

31  « 

31    "  | 

1869. 

1870. 

37.00  deg. 

60.00  " 
19.00  " 
4.28  in. 


1331 


41.07  deg. 

70.00  " 
18.50  " 
4.07  in. 


1544 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1st 

month  for  the  past  eighty-one  years....  31.35  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that| 

entire  period,  1790   44.00  " 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1857   22.37  " 

The  exhibit  above  shows  an  exceedingly  mild 
temperature  for  the  commencement  of  1870  ;  but 
while  chronicling  some  of  the  extraordinary  features 
of  the  month  immediately  under  review  for  the 
present  year,  it  may  be  well  also  to  refer  a  little  to 
the  past. 

At  the  present  moment  the  writer  has  before  him 
what  was  then  styled  "a  winter  bouquet,"  formed 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  picked  from  his  open  garden 
in  this  city  on  the  30th  day  of  First  month,  1858, 
tastefully  arranged,  gummed  on  paper,  and  care- 
fully preserved  as  a  memento.  These  leaves  were 
of  good  size,  well  matured  as  to  texture  and  color; 
and  the  collection  comprised  Sweet  Williams,  Chry- 
santhemums, Forget-me-Not,  Iceland  Moss,  Jessa- 
mine Flowers,  Narzette  Rose,  Honeysuckle,  Colum- 
bine, Tulip,  Larkspur,  Red  Pink,  Box,  Myrtle  and 
Common  Lilies.  The  leaves  of  the  last-named 
measured  at  the  time  they  were  plucked  "  !ull  six 
inches  in  length."  Our  diary  for  that  month  of 
1^58  also  contains  the  following  notes  dotted  down 
through  the  month,  viz.:  "  In  some  places  dande- 
lions are  to  be  seen — yellow  jessamines  in  full 
bloom  in  some  situations  in  the  open  air  "  farm- 
ers now  plowing  and  some  rolling  their  wheat ;" — 
while  the  following  was  still  more  extraordinary : 
"  A  friend  of  mine  whose  garden  has  a  warm  south- 
ern exposure  has  now  Johnny  jump  ups  and  other 
early  spring  flowers  in  full  Gloom  ;  while  another 
has  a  peach  tree  in  blossom  !" 

Another  compiler,  in  speaking  of  January,  1828, 
stated  that  "  not  a  flake  of  snow  fell  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  month,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks  were 
perfectly  free  from  ice.  On  several  days  the  mer- 
cury went  up  to  70  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the 
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trees  put  forth  their  buds.  The  spring  was  very 
late  in  1828,  and  in  April  of  that  year  there  was  a 
heavy  snow  storm."  The  same  month  of  1838  was 
also  extremely  mild.  No  snow  fell  during  the  en- 
tire month.  Shrubbery  in  gardens  which  had  a 
southern  exposure  put  forth  leaves,  and  at  mid-day 
the  thermometer  frequently  ranged  from  60  to  64 
degrees.    February  of  the  same  year  was  very  cold. 

But  the  record  of  the  late  Charles  Peirce,  of  this 
city,  (an  observer  of  the  weather,)  for  January,  1790, 
throws  everything  in  the  shade.  He  stated  :  "The 
average  or  medium  temperature  of  this  month  was 
44  degrees.  This  is  the  mildest  month  of  January 
on  record.  Fogs  prevailed  very  much  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  a  hot  sun  soon  dispersed  them,  and  the 
mercury  often  ran  up  to  70  in  the  shade  at  mid-day. 
Boys  were  often  seen  swimming  in  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers  !  There  were  frequent  show- 
ers, as  in  April,  some  of  which  were  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  uncommon  mild- 
ness of  the  weather  continued  until  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

Though  the  month  the  present  year  has  not  reached 
the  above,  in  some  sections  farmers  have  been  plow- 
ing, buds  have  swollen  almost  everywhere  around 
us,  and  shrubbery  has  bursted  into  leaf,  while  dan- 
delions have  only  needed  the  picking. 

Live  grasshoppers,  receiving  their  animus  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  sent  here  as  a  curi- 
osity, while  sprigs  of  jessamine  in  full  bloom  have 
been  picked  in  the  open  air  in  this  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

The  following  table,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Dr. 
Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  shows  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  attained  during  the  24 
hours,  as  well  as  the  position  at  9  o'clock  A.M. 
First  mo.,  1870.       Maximum.  Minimum.  9  A.M. 
1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 

5, 
0i 
7, 
8, 
9, 
10, 

12, 
13, 
14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
20, 

21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 

In  broad  contrast  to  all  this, 
owing  newspaper  clippings: 

January  19,  1870-At  Oahkoflh,  Wis.,  yeiterdu 
morning,  the  thermometer  marked  16  degree;  W 
.wzere,  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  25  belOW. 
January  15,  1870-At  Montreal,  Canada,  on  fr.- 


45 

39 

39 

59 

39 

55 

42 

36 

37 

37 

33 

33.5 

35 

30 

31 

44 

29 

35.5 

39 

27 

29 

36 

21 

30 

28 

18.5 

20.5 

29 

24 

31 

48 

31 

40 

50 

37 

39 

56.5 

41 

49 

38 

28 

28 

57 

34 

36.5 

48 

38 

40 

70 

42 

52 

59 

38 

44.5 

37 

82 

33.5 

44 

31 

37 

46 

37 

39 

49 

32 

35 

60 

47 

52 

53 

40 

42 

60 

43 

57 

56 

38 

42 

56.5 

43 

45 

46 

36 

37.5 

46 

39 

40 

44 

39 

40 

40 

33.5 

37.5 

W6  append  the  fol- 


day,  the  thermometer  marked  21  degrees  below 
zero;  at  Quebec,  24  degrees  below  ;  at  Ottawa,  20 
degrees  below  ;  at  Kingston,  16  degrees  below,  and 
at  St.  John,  7  degrees  below. 

The  periodicals  of  the  day  have  t>-emed  with  such 
marvellous  accounts  that  the  writer  scarcely  knows 
which  to  cull  for  his  compilation,  but  believing 
some  of  them  will  be  valuable  for  future  reference, 
he  feels  tempted,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  an  al- 
most unwarrantable  lengthy  article,  to  append  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Westchester  Village  Rec- 
ord, from  the  pen  of  L.  H.  Richards,  of  Pbcenixville. 
He  remarks : 

"It  has  been  announced  'that  the  climate  re- 
peats itself  every  century,'  and  '  that  such  a  winter 
as  the  present  is  unknown,'  both  of  which  state- 
ments the  weather  records  do  not  support.    I  an- 
nex a  synopsis  for  sixty  years — kept  in  and  around 
Philadelphia.    December  21,  1769— Our  navigation 
was  for  several  days  at  a  stand,  river  being  full  of 
ice,  but  on  Thursday  last  about  60  vessels  went 
down.    January  11,  1770 — At  present  there  is  so 
much  ice  in  the  river  that  the  navigation  is  at  a 
stand.    From  this  date  up  to  177^  an  I  '79  the  win- 
ters were  severe  ;  that  winter  was  mild,  and  Febru- 
ary, '79,  leaves  of  willow,  blossoms  of  peach  and 
flowers  of  dandelion  were  seen  ;  the  next  was  the 
hard  winter  ;  ice  16  to  19  inches  thick,  frost  in  the 
ground  from  four  to  five  feet.    January  27,  1771 — 
The  winter  thus  far  has  been  remarkably  mild,  so 
that  the  earth  has  scarcely  been  frozen  half  an  inch 
deep,  or  the  smallest  ponds  covered  with  ice  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  dog.    Garlic  was  tasted  in  butter 
this  month.    Severe  winters  fjllowed  up  to  177"> 
and  '86.    January  21,  17v6— Our  weather  has  been 
remarkably  mild  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
until  17th,  when  it  grew  cold,  and  froze  the  river 
in  a  few  days  from  side  to  side  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.    For  the  next  three  winters  navigation 
was  closed.    17b9  and  '90  was  wry  mild  up  to 
February  7,  1790.    January  2,  1790— Such  an  open 
winter  as  the  present  has  not  Wen  known  m  the 
city  since  it  was  founded— boys  bathing  fan  the  river 
as  if  it  were  summer.    For  the  next  two  winter-  lot 
closed  the  river.    1792  and  17!»3  was  very  mild. 
January  18,  1793— The  extreme  tempera  teneei  of 
this  season  exceeds   any  winter  remembered  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  for  now  we 
have  April  weather;  a  fine  shad  was  DtUghl  and 
brought  to  Mr.  Irwin's  tavern,  'the  White  tlorse.- 
Market  St.,  where  it  was  elegantly  fteTTed  last 
Thursday  evening.    February  L — KrOM  hard  Last 
night;  first  time  auy  sleighing  this  season.    17  '* 
and  '94,  ice  in  the  river.    December  15,  1794  -A- 
warm  as  the  most  timorous  invalid  OOtttd  .xi-h. 
January  21,  179.')— The  sky  has  OOQtlnaed  limit 
invariably  without  a  single  clottd  tor  I  LODf  tune 
past.    Flies  were  seen  a  few  ilays  ago;  indeed, 
there  was  an  expectation  with  many  people  thai 
there  would  be  no  loe  daring  the  present  lesson  j 
about  the  middle  of  last  week,  hoWefST,  a  fro-t 
came;  at  seveu  o'clock  A.  H.  the  thermometer  in 
the  open  air  was  as  Lew  as  12  degree  :  a  cr.-at  part 
of  the  river  was  frozen  over.    February  '.».  K'.'C 
The  winter  to  this  time  was  the  moM  me  leiat.  I  te- 
njemherfor  forty  five  years  ;  navigation  interrupted 
by  driving  loe.    February  15  —  One  of  the  coMeM 
day*  this  winter.    December  23    Severe  cold  an  re- 
membered lor  ten  years,   IBOW   feet  deep  at  the 
westward.    From  this  period  up  to  the  winter 
and  1S2.'»  navigation  was  interrupted  by  ice.  IV 
.  ember,  1S24,  arrivals  through  lh*  month 
February  14  -  A  Mayday,  the  Pelawarr  an  free  flora 
ice  as  iu  July.  »ud  1X26,  riv*r  closed.  l>e- 
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cember,  1826 — Arrivals  and  clearances.  December, 
1827,  navigation  opened  all  the  month.  Spring. 
1828 — During  the  winter  navigation  has  been  unin- 
terrupted. The  ice-houses  were  unfilled  and  seve- 
ral cargoes  of  ice  arrived.  December  24,  1828 — 
There  has  as  yet  been  no  ice  in  the  canals  to  im- 
pede navigation,  and  boats  are  continually  passing 
to  and  fro  at  Reading.  April  27,  1829 — The  past 
winter  was  one  of  great  severity,  the  first  ice  being 
formed  January  4th.  April  is  nearly  spent,  and  we 
have  had  but  few  mild  days.  From  which  we  may 
safely  assume  that,  although  so  far  mild,  'Winter 
lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.'  " 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  just  closed,  vio- 
lent storms  of  wind  and  rain  have  occurred  at  vari- 
ous points  west  and  south.  At  a  point  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  a  tornado  demol- 
ished a  large  number  of  buildings,  killing  seven  or 
eight  persons  and  injuring  eighteen.  •  This  storm 
passed  over  a  portion  of  Louisville,  accompanied  by 
hail  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  caused  great  damage. 
Many  persons  left  their  houses  to  escape  the  flood. 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Albany  and  other 
places  also  suffered  severely  about  the  same  time, 
prostrating  chimneys,  telegraph-wires,  &c. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.,  1870.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

A  Few  Home  Questions. — How  much 
better  is  your  farm  than  it  was  one  year  ago  ? 
How  much  better  are  your  implements? 
How  much  more  lovely  have  you  made  your 
home  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  ? 
How  much  more  have  you  added  to  the  value 
of  your  property  by  the  planting  of  orchard- 
trees  and  the  small  fruits?  How  much  bet- 
ter is  your  stock  of  horses,  of  sheep,  of  cat- 
tle? How  much  of  error  have  you  dis- 
covered in  your  mode  of  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  you  have  grown?  How  much 
have  you  learned  from  your  neighbors,  from 
your  agricultural  papers,  from  your  experi- 
ence in  relation  to  your  farm  operations  ? 
How  much  have  you  learned  fron  your  reli- 
gious papers  of  the  true  use  of  life  ? 

ITEMS. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  of  Russia,  it  is 
stated,  will  become  entire  and  complete  on  2d  month 
19th,  1870.  From  that  date  they  will  not  be  bound 
down  to  reside  in  their  communes,  but  will  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  at  will  in  any  part  of  Russia. 

Benares  is  the  most  sacred  Brahminical  city  in 
India.  A  writer  in  the  Missionary  Chronicle  says 
that  great  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Benares 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strange  pundit,  who  an- 
nounced to  immense  assemblies  that  the  Vedas 
gives  no  sanction  to  idolatry,  and  that  the  Puranas, 
which  do,  are  not  worth  a  cowrie.  Thousands  of 
people  have  visited  him  daily ;  and  the  pundits, 
rajahs,  and  gentry  of  the  city  have  been  put  to  their 
wits'  ends  to  answer  him.  He  only  converses  in 
Sanscrit  ;  but  he  speaks  this  language  so  fluently, 
eloquently  and  clearly  that  many  who  only  under- 
stands Hindi  can  comprehend  him,  while  over  the 
pundits  his  diction  and  arguments  exert  a  wonder- 
ful fascination.  There  has  been  a  committee 
formed  of  leading  men  to  answer  him.  The  city 
has  not  been  so  excited  and  alarmed  for  many  a  day. 
When  at  Cawnpore,  the  effect  of  this  man's  argu- 
ments was  so  great  upon  a  wealthy  Hindu  of  Fur- 
ruckabad  that,  on  returning  to  his  city,  he  destroyed 
the  temples  which  were  upon  his  own  grounds. 


It  Costs  More  than  Bread. — A  few  days  ago  I| 
policeman  remarked:  "There  are  three  glasses  « II 
liquor  drunk  in  this  city  for  each  loaf  of  bread  thjftj 

is  eaten." 

Suppose  this  true  ;  then  for  each  loaf  of  bread,  e* 
ten  cents,  there  is  paid  for  drinks  thirty  cents ;  ell 
three  times  as  much  for  liquor  as  for  bread. 

It  is  estimated  that  four  barrels  of  flour  will  sur. 
ply  a  family  of  five  persons  with  bread  for  a  yeai 
A  barrel  of  flour  will  make  264  pounds  of  breadjl 
the  four  barrels  will  give  1,056  pounds.  At  si: ill 
cents  per  pound,  this  is  $15.84  for  each  barrel  cm 
flour,  or  $63.36  for  the  four  barrels.  If  this  estil 
mate  is  too  low,  take  five  barrels  of  flour  for  eacl  ijj 
family  of  five  persons,  and  the  value  of  br«ad  at  si:  I  j 
cents  a  pound  is  $79.20  for  the  year.  The  182,00(f 
families  of  five  persons  each,  constituting  the  popu  | 
lation  of  the  city,  consume  at  this  rate  bread  to  thi-fl 
value  of  $14,414,400  a  year. 

There  is  in  this  city  now,  at  least  four  thousand* 
places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.    Thfj  j 
number  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  April,  1866.1 
was  9,270.    If  these  receive  on  an  average  $30  all 
day  each,  that  is  $43,800,000  a  year,  or  at  $15  e{! 
day  each,  it  is  $21,900,000  a  year.    It  is  true  some.  j 
of  the  drinking  houses  are  mere  "  holes  in  the  wall,'1! 
but  others  of  them  are  palaces.    Some  of  them  takdS 
in  only  a  few  dollars  a  day,  while  large  numbers  ofoj 
others  take  in  hundreds  of  dollars.    But  it  is  not  atip 
the  drinking  houses,  at  public  bars,  where  all  the 
intoxicating  liquors   are  consumed.      At  eating- 
houses,  at  clubs,  and  at  the  hotels,  are  expended 
large  sums  for  wines  and  strong  spirits.    Thus  the. 
use  of  strong  drink  counts  up  very  fast  as  against 
bread. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

An  incident  is  recorded  in  the  Independent  of  a  it, 
gentleman  giving  a  pleasant  surprise  to  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  mostly  colored, 
whom  he  had  noticed  coming  early  every  morning/' 
to  pick  over  the  ashes  thrown  from  some  of  the  fur- 
naces in  the  Treasury  department.    In  the  night  I 
before  Christmas,  he  had  deposited  two  tons  of  fine  j 
coal  in  the  usual  place  which  was  carefully  covered  i 
with  ashes.    At  daylight  next  morning  he  and 
sbme  of  "his  accomplices  in  his  midnight  con- 
spiracy" hid  in  a  position  to  watch  the  delight  of  I 
the  poor  women.    In  a  few  moments  the  gilt  was  | 
laid  open  to  view,  and  the  wonder  of  the  throng  j 
nor  their  great  delight  could  be  described  as  they  t 
were  informed  that  it  was  intended  for  them. 

There  is  a  vast  copper  mine  in  England,  where 
shafts  extend  many  hundred  yards  under  the  sea.  . 
The  moaning  of  the  waves  as  they  dash  against  the  I 
rock  is  forever  sounding  in  those  gloomy  aisles. 
When  the  storms  come  the  sound  of  the  waters  be- 
comes so  terrific  that  even  the  boldest  miners  can- 
not stay  below,  but  leave  their  work  and  come  out  i 
upon  earth.  Overhead  are  masses  of  bright  copper 
streaming  through  the  gallery  in  all  directions, 
traversed  by  a  network  of  thin  red  veins  of  iron, 
and  over  all  the  salt  water  drips,  drips  down  from 
tiny  crevices  in  the  rock.  Immense  wealth  of 
metal  is  contained  in  these  roofs,  but  no  miner  dares 
give  it  another  stroke  with  his  pickaxe.  Already 
there  has  been  one  day's  work  too  much  upon  it, 
as  a  huge  wedge  of  wood  driven  into  the  rock  bears  . 
witness.  The  wedge  is  all  that  keeps  back  the  sea 
from  bursting  in  upon  them.  Yet  there  are  three 
tiers  of  galleries  where  men  work  day  by  day,  not 
knowing  but  at  some  fatal  hour  the  flood  may  be 
upon  them,  rendering  all  escape  as  hopeless  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  awe-stricken  visitor 
hurries  away  from  the  scene  with  a  heart  appalled 
in  view  of  the  hourly  dangers. — The  Methodist. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  788.) 

As  briefly  as  our  theme  would  admit,  we 
lave  attempted  a  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
novement  in  its  relationship  to  Quakerism, 
find  imperfectly  sketched  the  lives  of  a  few 
prominent  actors  therein.  We  now  propose 
to  trace  the  connection  of  Friends  with  the 
Aborigines  of  our  country.  In  entering  upon 
:he  consideration  of  this  instructive  and  in- 
teresting subject,  we  are  more  than  ever  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  scope  and  fertility 
bf  that  philanthropy  which  included  whole 
nations  in  its  embrace.  Springing  as  it  did, 
pure  and  fresh  from  the  heart,  unsullied  by 
sordid  or  other  unworthy  motives,  its  genuine 
disinterestedness  was  seen  and  acknowledged 
by  all  those  within  the  circle  of  its  influence, 
who  gave  to  the  Quakers  in  return  the  rich 
recompense  of  gratitude  and  love.  As  will 
appear  anon,  this  was  conspicuously  the  case 
with  the  Indians.  There  is  truth  as  well  as 
pathos  in  the  speech  of  old  Guyashuta,  the 
Scnaca  Indian,  who,  when  about  to  die,  di- 
rected Oornplanter  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation)  to  speak  as  follows  to  the  sons  of  his 
beloved  brother — Ohms.  : 

"  When  Guyashuta  was  young  and  Strong, 


*  The  Iriquois  10  named  Win.  Peun.  The  Dels 
Wares  called  liitn  Mtqnon,  Botlj  those  words  signify 
in  the  Indian  tongue  a  quill  or  pen. 


the  country  was  full  of  game,  which  the 
Great  Spirit  sent  for  us  to  eat.  The  lands 
which  belonged  to  us  extended  far  bevond 
our  hunting-grounds.  Guyashuta  and  the 
people  of  his  nation  had  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  something  to  give  to  our  friends  when 
they  entered  our  cabins.  Hunting  was  not 
then  a  labor.  It  was  diversion.  When  your 
fathers  asked  land  of  my  nation,  we  gave  it 
to  them,  for  we  had  more  than  enough. 
Guyashuta  was  among  the  first  of  his  people 
t©  say — give  land  to  our  brother  <  tastt,  for  he 
wants  it, — and  he  has  always  been  the  friend 
of  Onas  and  his  children.  Brothers:  your 
fathers  saw  Guyashuta  when  he  was  voiing 
and  strong,  when  he  had  not  even  thought  Of 
age  and  weakness; — but  you  are  too  far  off 
to  see  him  now.  He  is  old, — trn/  old  and 
feeble;  and  he  wonders  at  his  own  shadow, 
it  has  become  so  little.  He  lias  no  children 
to  take  care  of  him,  and  the  game  is  di  i  veil 
away  by  the  white  man,  so  that  his  young 
friends  must  hunt  all  day  long,  to  find  food 
for  themselves  to  eat  :  and  they  have  nothing 
left  for  Guyashuta.  It  is  not  Guyashuta  alone 
that  lias  become  old  and  feeble.  There  vet 
remains  about  thirty  of  your  old  friends,  who, 
unable  to  keep  thcmfrclvc*  or  one  another, 
have  become  poor,  and  arc  naked  and  hungry. 
Brothers:  Guyashuta  scuds  you  a  bell  which 
he  received  long  ago  from  yoin  fat  hen*,  and  a 
writing,  which  lie  received  lint  as  \0M0nUv 
from  one  of  you.    By  these  you  will  rvuioui- 
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ber  him  and  the  friends  of  your  fathers  in  this 
nation.  Brothers :  look  on  this  belt  and  this 
writing,  and  if  you  remember  your  old  friends, 
consider  their  distress  and  their  former  friend- 
ship to  your  fathers  ;  and  if  the  Great  Spirit 
shall  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  comfort  them 
in  their  old  age,  do  not  disregard  his  counsel. 
We  are  men,  and  can  do  no  more  than  tell 
you  we  are  old  and  weak,  and  hungry  and 
naked,  aud  that  we  have  no  other  friends  but 
you,  the  children  of  our  beloved  brother  Onas." 

We  would  not  underrate  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  Heckewelder  and  the  excellent  Mo- 
ravians among  the  Indians,  and  cheerfully 
award  the  praise  to  any  and  all  Christian 
people  who  have  thrown  around  the  red  man 
their  protection  and  care ;  but  the  Quakers,  it 
would  seem,  were  pioneers  in  this  cause,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  Aborigines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  were  concerned.  The  wise 
and  pacific  policy  pursued  towards  the  In- 
dians by  Wm.  Penn  is  familiar  to  all,  and 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  subsequent 
injustice  of  the  Government  in  its  dealings 
with  them.  For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  or  until  the  control  of  affairs  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Friends,  an  uninter- 
rupted harmony  existed  between  the  settlers 
of  the  new  colony  and  the  natives.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  James  Logan  (Secretary  of 
Penn,)  in  1751,  the  desire  for  power  gave 
rise  to  a  party  who  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  hitherto  peaceable  administration, 
and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  return  of 
Friends  to  the  Assembly,  so  that  in  1776  they 
constituted  but  one-third  of  that  body.  Then 
it  was  that  aggressive  measures  towards  the 
Indians  were  instituted,  and  hostilities  in- 
evitably followed,  which  have  continued  with 
more  or  less  frequency  ever  since.  This  un- 
fortunate state  of  things,  however,  disturbed 
not  the  good  feelings  existing  between  the 
natives  and  the  Quakers.  The  bond  which 
united  them  remained  unbroken, — indeed,  al- 
most from  the  days  of  Fox,  the  Indian  has 
looked  to  the  Friends  as  the  defenders  of  his 
rights. 

When  treaties  were  to  be  made  with  him 
for  his  hunting-grounds,  he  sought  advice 
from  the  sons  of  Onas ;  some  of  whom,  "  with- 
out the  hope  of  reward,"  made  long,  fatiguing 
and  often  perilous  journeys  into  the  forest 
wilds,  to  sit  around  the  "  Council  Fire"  as  his 
friend  and  protector.  Sometimes  they  thus 
went,  under  the  authority  of  their  Society,  as 
its  representatives; — at  others,  because  the 
Government  requested  it,  (which  thus  recog- 
nized their  influence  as  peace-makers,)  and 
not  unfrequently  they  felt  called  upon  to  go 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Love,  under  no 
commission  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
Universal  Father.    Their  presence  on  such 


occasions  was  in  some  instances  regarded  asli, 
essential  to  the  ratification  of  the  proposed}! 
treaty — particularly  so  by  the  Indians;  andlj 
when,  in  open  violation  of  these  solemn  com-lj 
pacts,  our  Government,  backed  by  the  power}! 
of  the  sword,  and  clamorous  for  more  land,  11 
drove  the  natives  still  farther  "  towards  theft 
setting  sun,"  these  "untutored  savages"  looked  l| 
to  the  Friends  to  shelter  them  from  the  injus- 
tice  and  cupidity  of  their  white  brethren  ;  and  \\ 
forthwith  remonstrance  and  appeal  was  sent  |i 
by  the  Society  to  those  in  authority  on  their  j 
behalf,  while  individual  members  of  the  body  I 
visited  our  legislative  halls,  to  plead  in  per-  I 
son  the  cause  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  ij 
Indeed,  the  Quakers  have  followed  the  red  I 
man,  step  by  step,  as  he  has  receded  before  1 
the  onwTard  march  of  civilization;  and  now 
that  the  sword  has  proved  ineffectual  to  sub-  i 
due  him,  the  aid  of  the  peaceful  Friends  has 
been  accepted  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  fu- 
ture.   To-day  we  find  earnest  Christian  men 
and  women  (members  of  this  Society)  in  the 
western  wilds  of  our  land,  willingly  sacrificing 
the  comforts  and  companionships  of  home,  if 
by  any  means  they  may  be  made  instrumental 
in  civilizing  the  remnant  now  left  of  this  once 
powerful  people.    The  eyes  of  the  thoughtful 
are  upon  Friends  as  those  into  whose  hands 
is  largely  committed  the  destiny  of  this  un- 
happy race.    That  they  will  be  faithful  to 
their  trust,  and  that  the  successful  issue  of 
their  mission  will  still  further  attest  the  ex- 
cellency of  their   peaceable  principles,  we 
doubt  not,  for  we  are  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  Omnipotent  power  of  Love,  and  in  the  in- 
herent goodness  of  human  nature.    If,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  which  ajtuates  the  Quakers  in 
their  self-sacrificing  labors  shall  not  find  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian, — if  his 
rough  nature  shall  not  be  subdued,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  improvement  in  every  re- 
spect,— to  whom  shall  we  look  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Indian's  future;  for  to  the 
Friends  now  comes  the  cry,  as  it  did  from  old 
Guyashuta  to  their  fathers,  "  We  are  old  and 
weak,  and  hungry  and  naked,  and  have  no 
friends  but  you,  the  children  of  our  beloved 
brother  Onas." 

But  to  return  to  the  early  times.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  ago  Josiah  Coale  and 
Thomas  Thurston  (English  Friends)  came  to 
this  country  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
former  was  an  author  of  note  in  the  Society, 
who,  after  his  return  home,  was  imprisoned 
in  "  the  common  gaol  in  Kendal,"  for  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus.  He  died  in  1668,  having 
been  a  preacher  some  twelve  years.  These 
Friends  landed  at  Virginia,  and  proceeded  to 
Maryland,  where  they  were  joined  by  one 
Thomas  Chapman.  The  trio  travelled  on 
foot  to  Rhode  Island  to  visit  Friends  there. 
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Strong,  stout-hearted  men,  they  were  to  ac- 
complish this  hazardous  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney through  the  vast  wilderness,  in  order  to 
disseminate  their  principles,  and  to  encour- 
age their  brethren  of  New  England.  They 
invariably  met  with  kind  treatment  from  the 
natives,  and  when  Thomas  Thurston  was 
taken  ill  on  the  way,  he  was  nursed  with  care 
by  the  red  men.  Two  years  later  (in  1659) 
we  read  of  the  arrival  of  Wm.  Robinson, 
Christopher  Holder,  Robert  Hodgson  and 
John  Taylor.  The  first  mentioned  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Boston,  on  the  27th  of  the  8th 
month — this  year.  Holder  was  deprived  of 
his  ears  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
Puritanical  town.  He  and  his  friend  Hodg- 
son also  were  confined^in  English  prisons  for 
conscience'  sake.  John  Taylor  thus  describes 
one  of  his  interviews  with  the  Indians. 

"As  I  was  coming  the  first  time  to  Shelter 
Island,  I  came  late  in  to  an  Indian  town,  where 
my  guide  led  me  into  a  wigwam  or  house — 
such  kinds  of  huts  that  they  live  in,  which  are 
round,  made  like  arbors,  with  small  poles,  &c. 
Being  received  kindly,  and  directed  to  my 
lodging,  upon  some  mats  and  rushes  I  laid 
down  to  sleep.  This  was  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  any  house  that  I  knew  of,  or  any  English 
in  the  woods.  When  I  travelled  that  way 
again,  the  Indians  were  exceeding  joyful,  and 
very  glad  to  see  me.  And  then  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  the  Truth  to  them,  and  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  the  light  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  their  own  hearts,  which  would  reach 
them  and  give  them  the  knowledge  of  God 
who  made  them.  And  they  heard  me  soberly, 
and  did  confess  to  the  truth  I  spoke,  by  an 
interpreter,  that  was  my  guide,  and  they  were 
loving  and  kind  afterwards  to  Friends." 

Eight  years  later  (1667)  George  Fox,  in 
writingto  some  Friends  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, urges  that  they  "  should  take  some  of 
the  eminent,  true,  good  and  upright  Friends, 
and  go  and  discourse  with  some  of  the  heathen 
kings,  [Indian  chiefs,]  desiring  them  to  gather 
their  council  and  people  together,  that  you 
may  declare  Gdd's  everlasting  truth  and  his 
everlasting  way  of  life  and  salvation  to  them." 
In  1672,  Fox,  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
friends,  left  England  for  Jamaica,  after  which 
they  visited  Maryland.  Thence1  they  jour- 
neyed to  New  Castle,  where  they  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  and  proceeded  to 
New  England.   They  encountered  difficulties 

and  privations  in  their  travels  through  I  he 

wilderness,  being  at  times  but  "scantily  sup- 
plied with  provisions,"  hut  they  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Indians.  Boon 
after  landing  upon  our  shores,  George  Poi 

found  it,  incumbent  upon  him  to  send  l<>  the 

Indian  Emperor  aasrl  his  Kings  to  come  t<>  a 
Meeting."   He  tells  us  thai  the  Binperoi 


came,  but  his  kings,  being  farther  off,  could 
not  reach  thither  in  time  enough,  but  they 
came  after.  "I  had" — he  continues — "in 
the  evening  two  good  opportunities  with  them. 
They  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  willingly 
and  confessed  it.  They  carried  themselves 
very  courteous  and  lovingly,  and  inquired 
where  the  next  meeting  would  be,  and  they 
would  come  to  it."  The  year  following,  just 
previous  to  his  departure  for  England,  he  vis- 
ited one  of  their  towns  where  they  were  gen- 
erally come  together,  and  had  their  speaker 
and  other  officers  with  them,  and  the  old  Em- 
press sat  among  them."  Here  he  had  an- 
other very  good  and  serviceable  meeting  with 
them,  "  for  it  gave  them  a  good  esteem  of 
truth  and  Fri2nds,  Blessed  be  the  Lord."  In 
1675  we  hear  of  the  visit  ot  William  Ed- 
mundson,  a  preacher  also  from  England.  lie 
has  left  an  interesting  journal,  but  it  contains 
but  little  of  interest  touching  the  Indians. 
John  Bowater.  also  a  preacher  among  the 
trans-atlantic  Friends,  came  on  a  religious 
mission  to  this  country  in  H>7S,  and  leaves  it 
on  record,  "  that  he  was  more  kindly  used 
by  the  poor  Indians  in  America,  than  by  BOme 
pretended  Christians  in  England  alter  his  re- 
turn. The  Indians  entertained  him  in  their 
wigwams,  but  these  Christians  in  their  cold 
gaols  under  confinement,  as  they  did  many 
others  of  his  brethren  and  friends  in  those 
times." 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  West  Jersey  passed  into  the  posses- 
sions of  Friends.  As  early  as  HJti;!,  Charles 
II.  gave  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  -  a1i<  r- 
wards  James  I.)  a  patent  of  all  lands  from  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side 
of  Delaware  Bay.  The  following  year  t lie 
duke  granted  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Cartaret,  all  that  tract  of  country  m>w 
known  as  New  Jersey.  Cartaret  tool  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  and  Berkeley 
the  west.  In  1675,  John  lYnwirke,  a  I  V,. 
acting  as  trustee  of  Edward  BylllQgS  and  bit 
assigns,  purchased  Wot  Jersey  fti  m  Lord 
Berkeley.  Soon  thereafter  Fen*  ickeetnbark<  d 

from  London  with  a  number  of  friend*  t  r 
the  Jerseys,  and  landed  at  a  place  which  he 
named  Salem.  A  dispute  subsequently  aris- 
ing between  Bvllingeand  Vvnw  ickc,  w as  arni- 
ca hi  y  adjusted  by  the  uppointmonl  oj  William 
1'enn,  Ga wen  Lawrie  and  Nicholas  I.u,  as  a* 
trustees  tor  the  said  Kvllingo.  The  accept- 
ance ol  ibis  trust  by  William  lVnn  may  U  .  r»n. 
sidercd  as  the  firsl  link  in  that  chain  Of SVeOtl 
which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  lYnn*\l- 
vania,  inasmuch,  as  from  his  enlarged  knowl- 
edge  of  the  country  thus  afforded,  he  con- 

cetved  the  beneficent  di «igu  of  M  f.  andina  a 
colony  on  just  and  righteous  principles,  that 
others  may  take  example  by  iu" 
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Carteret  continued  in  possession  of  the 
province  until  his  death  in  1679,  when  it  was 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  twelve  original 
purchasers  of  this  land  added  twelve  others 
to  their  number,  most  of  whom  were  Friends. 
"Among  them," says  Oldmixon,  "are  several 
extraordinary  persons  besides  Lord  Perth, 
Rob't  West,  Esqr.,n(the  Lawyer,)  Wm.  Penn, 
the  head  of  the  Quakers  in  England,  and 
Robert  Barclay,  the  head  of  the  Quakers  m 
Scotland,  who  was  in  1683  made  governor  of 
East  Jersey  for  life."  The  land  purchased 
from  Lord  Berkeley  was  not  considered  by 
the  conscientious  Friends  as  their  property, 
until  negotiations  were  made  with  its  original 
owners.  In  1676  Penn  and  his  colleagues  re- 
commended "  that  the  commissioners  should 
immediately  agree  with  the  Indians  for  lands." 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  the 
following  year,  on  the  arrival  of  the  second 
ships  at  Raccoon  Creek  on  the  Delaware,  ar- 
rangements were  completed  for  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  Eight  persons  were  selected, 
who  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  place  where 
the  ancient  city  of  Burlington  now  stands, 
and  "  treated  with  the  Indians,  and  entered 
on  the  regulation  of  their  settlements."  Ad- 
ditional land  was  purchased  of  the  natives, 
but  the  honest  Friends  not  having  sufficient 
goods  with  them  to  pay  for  all  they  bought,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  would  not  settle  thereon 
until  the  debt  was  cancelled.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Friends  at  once  secured 
the  good  will  of  the  natives.  The  following 
brief  extract  from  a  paper  written  by  one  of 
the  original  settlers,  may  prove  interesting. 
Of  the  eight  hundred  Friends  who  arrived  in 
West  Jersey  during  the  years  1676-7-8,  the 
majority,  says  this  writer,  u  had  valuable  es- 
tates : — and  though  while,  they  lived  in  their 
native  country  they  had  plenty  of  all  neces- 
saries, yet  their  desire  to  remove  to  America 
was  so  strong,  that  they  could  not  be  content 
without  going  thither;  and  chose  to  venture 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
they  had,  in  the  undertaking.  But  notwith- 
standing the  masters  of  families  were  men  of 
good  estates,  yet  before  they  could  get  their 
land  in  order,  and  corn  and  stock  about  them, 
they  endured  great  hardships,  and  went 
through  many  difficulties  and  straits.  Never- 
theless, I  never  perceived  any  of  them  to  re- 
pine or  repent  of  their  coming.  As  it  is  said 
in  Holy  Writ,  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man  is  of  the  Lord,  so  it  may  well  be  believed, 
that  the  hearts  of  these  people  were  prepared 
for  this  service,  even  to  labour  for  the  replen- 
ishing of  the  land,  it  being  a  wilderness  in- 
deed, and  they  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  also  with  the  inhabitants  ;  al- 
though pilgrims  and  strangers  at  their  first 
coming  among  them.    A  providential  hand 


was  very  visible  and  remarkable  in  many  in- 
stances that  might  be  mentioned  ;  and  the  I 
Indians  were  even  rendered  our  benefactors 
and  protectors.  Without  any  carnal  weapon 
we  entered  the  land,  and  inhabited  therein  as 
safe  as  if  there  had  been  thousands  of  gar- 
risons, for  the  Most  High  preserved  us  from  ji 
harm,  both  of  man  and  beast."  Before 
Friends  "  could  get  their  lands  in  order,"  the 
Indians  supplied  them  liberally  with  corn  and 
venison,  and  in  every  way  treated  them  as 
brothers.  This  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  was  the  result  of  a  recognition  of 
their  right  to  the  soil  by  the  Friends,  and  a 
disposition  to  square  their  actions  by  the 
"  golden  rule"  in  all  their  intercourse.  Penn 
understood  their  character,  when  he  said,  "Do 
not  abuse  them,  but  let  them  have  but  justice, 
and  you  win  them."  The  colonists  acted  upon 
this  principle.  One  of  them,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  says,  "We  have  done  better  than  if 
with  the  proud  Spaniards  we  had  gained  the 
mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  make  the  ambi- 
tious heroes  whom  the  world  admires  blush 
for  their  shameful  victories.  To  the  poor 
dark  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their 
rights  as  men." 

In  contrasting  this  conduct  of  the  Quakers 
towards  the  natives  with  that  which  disgraced 
the  settlers  of  almost  every  other  infant  colony 
in  America,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  practicing 
the  simple  teachings  of  Christianity,  but  it  is 
likewise  apparent  that  a  preparation  of  heart 
is  essential  to  this  end,  which,  because  of  its 
rarity,  it  would  seem  is  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. 

It  was  considered  necessary  by  this  peculiar 
people  early  to  erect  houses  for  their  social 
worship,  and  for  business  purposes,  in  the  then 
wilderness  country.  At  Burlington  was  or- 
ganized a  Monthly  Meeting,  as  appears  from 
the  following  minute  :  "  Since,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  Friends  with  their  families 
have  transported  themselves  into  this  province 
of  West  Jersey,  the  said  Friends  in  these  up- 
per parts  have  found  it  needful,  according  to 
the  practice  in  the  place  we  came  from,  to  set- 
tle Monthly  Meetings  for  the  well-ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  that  accordingly  it 
should  be  done,  and  accordingly  it  was  done, 
the  15th  of  the  5th  month,  1678."  Several 
years  later,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Bur- 
lington adopted  measures  to  prevent  members 
of  the  Society  "  from  selling  strong  liquors  to 
the  Indians,"  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  step  taken  by  Friends  as  a  body,  in  this 
direction,  and  the  foundation  of  their  subse- 
quent labors  in  behalf  of  the  red  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Amidst  all  disorders,  God  is  ordering  all 
wisely  and  justly  to  them  that  love  Him 
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graciously  ;  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed. Let  us  calm  our  thoughts  with  this, 
remember  who  it  is  that  rules  all,  and  disposes 
of  peace  and  war,  and  all  affairs,  and  we  can- 
not wish  them  in  better  hands.  I  am  pur- 
suaded  that,  in  all  the  commotions  of  the 
world,  when  a  believer  thinks  on  this,  it  can- 
not but  calm  and  compose  his  spirit  exceed- 
ingly,— "  My  Father  rules  in  all." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  principles  and  profession. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven." 

This  command,  given  by  Jesus  to  his  disci- 
ples, is  I  believe  still  the  command  to  ail  his 
followers,  and  as  we  strive  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber, it  becomes  our  duty  to  enquire  what  this 
Light  is  that  is  to  so  shine,  that  men  may  see 
our  good  works  and  glorify  our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven. 

In  different  ages  of  the  world,  when  the 
Light  of  the  Christian  religion  had  become 
dimmed  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  its  professors, 
and  sin  seemed  to  rule  triumphant,  some 
faithful  disciple,  through  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation for  the  restoration  of  God's  reign  upon 
the  earth,  has  been  brought  into  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  and  fitted  to  go  forth  pro- 
claiming his  kingdom  and  pointing  the  way 
into  it.  Thus,  after  years  of  doubt,  of  seeking, 
and  of  desire  to  serve  God,  our  early  Friends 
were  commissioned  to  go  into  the  midst  of 
great  spiritual  darkness,  proclaiming  a  "  Light 
Within,"  a  "  Christ  in  the  Soul,"  able  and  suf- 
ficient to  save  all  who  were  obedient  to  its 
teachings. 

When  they  perceived  the  fulness  and  all- 
sufficiency  of  this  Light,  they  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, and  caused  it  so  to  shine  before  men, 
that  many  were  led  to  glorify  their  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven.  Not  content  to  enjoy  if 
for  themselves,  nor  trusting  to  their  correct 
deportment  to  praise  their  Creator,  they  went 
forth  teaching  the  great  truths  it  revealed, 
and  calling  all  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
Light,  that  thereby  they  too  might  be  saved. 
Early  Friends  were  not  only  able  to  give  B 
reason  for  the  hope  they  held,  but  felt  it  their 
duty  to  give  it,  and  consequently  we  find  they 
sought  and  taught  the  people,  asked  question! 
of  the  ministers,  and  in  repl  y  to  their  answers, 
gave  evidence  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the 
inward  consciousness  of  their  hearers,  to  the 
truth  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  an  [n 
ward  Light,  thereby  proving  the  falsity  of  the 
teachings  of  priestcraft. 

The  spiritual  darkness  surrounding  U  i 
not  so  dense  and  blighting  as  in  the  days  of 
Fox,  Burrough,  Hbwgill  and  others,  as  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  and  the  labors  of  Qod'i 


servants  since  their  day  are  to  be  found  in  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  we  enjoy,  in  a  much 
greater  individuality  and  self- responsibility  of 
religious  action,  and  in  a  greater  recognition 
of  the  truth  of  direct  revelation  of  God's  will 
in  each  consenting  .soul.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  partial  dispersing  of  the  darkness,  the 
"  Light  Within  "  is  dimly  seen.  Compara- 
tively few  realize  the  necessity  or  advantage 
of  having  their  daily  walk  governed  by  this 
revealed  will  of  God  in  their  souh,  and  many, 
very  many  of  those  who  are  now  hearing  of 
our  "good  works"  among  the  oppressed,  and 
in  opposition  to  violence,  intemperance  and 
other  evils,  have  yet  to  receive  a  clear  state- 
ment of  our  principles  upon  which  these  works 
rest.  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us,  descend- 
ants of  Fox,  of  Penn,  and  of  Wool  man, 
again  to  seek  for  ability  to  give  a  reason  for 
our  beliefs,  and  to  trace  our  good  fruits  to  the 
"  Light "  which  enables  us  to  do  them  ?  Are 
we  not  called  by  example  and  command  to 
proclaim  upon  all  proper  occasions  the  same 
great  truths,  and  seek  to  lead  others  into  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  well  as  to  walk  therein 
ourselves  ? 

Can  a  Christian's  life  be  an  idle  one  ?  Must 
we  not  be  about  our  Father's  work  daily, 
rather  than  crowding  it  aside  to  lav  up  t lei- 
sures on  earth?  Can  we  escape  condemnation 
if  we  hide  this  light  under  the  bushel  of  our 
society  organization,  refusing  to  set  it  upon 
the  candlestick  of  the  tongue  or  the  pea  ?  It 
we  are  professing  this  "Light,"  and  are  un- 
able to  point  others  to  it  whose  eyes  an-  Open 
to  see,  had  we  not  better  examine  to  know 
whether  vie  possess  that  which  wr  pn>tes>? 

Those  who  have  accepted  our  principle! 
only  by  birthright,  and  know  of  the  guidt  \ 
influencing  revelation  in  the  soul  only  by  tra- 
dition, or  early  and  almost  fomtften  experi- 
ence, cannot  cause  the  "  Light  '  to  shine,  but 
should  at  once  seek  it  for  themselves,  and 

having  found  it,  may  call  in  their  iu  i  j.hoi* 
to  rejoice  with  them.  I  do  not  dWl«  to  DS 
understood  as  expecting  all  01  any  feo  b-  0OBS 

uncalled  missionaries,  but  a-  wishing  "7  who 
know  whereon  their  faith  rests, to  b«  abb  and 
willing,  when  called  on.  to  give  of  tin  ir  know- 
ledge  to  anv  who  wish  to  receive. 

I  believe  no  earnest  disciple  can  remain 
watchful  in  prayer,  without  finding  SSCVio  at 

the  bands  of  his  Master,  which  oh  dientlj  p  r* 
formed  will  aid  in  spreading  Hi*  kinjd-mi  00 
earth,  wherein  the  power  i-  love.    Tbw  »bl 

dience  to  the  will  of  •  loving  Fatosc,  nmsM 

to  the  soul,  will  cause  new  voice*  t.»  praieo 
Him,  part  in  one  held,  part  in  an-.thcr.  but  nil 
in  Home  field  of  hhor.  The  hnrvost  i-  ii  • 
deed  great,  and  the  laborer*  comparatively 
few.  1* 
Richmond,  /»</  .  W  m.\  \st,  1  "70. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Inttlligeucer. 

Dear  friends, — I  observed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  paper — which  seems  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  different 
members  of  our  Society — a  notice  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  First-day  schools,  which 
had  been  offered  for  insertion,  the  publication 
of  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  decline. 
Of  the  article  in  question  I  have  no  means  of 
judging  except  by  the  few  quotations  which 
appear  to  be  taken  therefrom.  But  this  course 
I  regret,  as  (if  clothed  in  proper  language) 
different  views  on  this  interesting  subject  (and 
there  are  different  views  which  highly-valued 
Friends  take  thereon)  should  be"  freely  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  which 
is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  whole  body, 
and  it  would  be  preferable  that  articles  on 
both  sides  be  fairly  published,  rather  than 
that  parts  of  a  communication  be  quoted  and 
answered  by  the  Editors ;  which  course,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  hardly  affording  an  equal  lib- 
erty to  the  expression  of  diverse  sentiments, 
no  doubt  honestly  entertained  by  concerned 
minds,  and  which  should  receive  whatever  at- 
tention the  different  readers  might  consider 
they  merited.  Whilst  gladly  recognizing 
much  that  is  encouraging  in  the  devotion 
manifested  by  our  young  Friends  to  this  in- 
teresting concern,  I  apprehend  a  caution 
may  be  profitably  extended,  and,  I  would 
hope,  kindly  received,  that  no  efforts  be  made 
to  explain  doctrinal  passages  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  only  as  evidence  is  clear  that  those 
attempting  to  explain  are  endued  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  the 
alone  key  to  those  sublime  mysteries  couched 
in  the  sacred  volume,  and  that  the  explana- 
tions made  are  the  result  of  an  emanation 
from  the  Divine  Mind. 

Friends  have  ever  held  as  a  fundamental 
truth  that  nothing  short  of  the  fresh  openings 
from  the  Living  Fountain  can  qualify  even 
the  most  gifted  instrument  profitably  to  ex- 
plain that  which  holy  men  of  old  wrote  while 
influenced  by  the  same  Divine  Power.  Many 
valued  Friends  view  with  deep  interest  the 
First-day  School  movement,  and  while  hailing 
with  joy  some  features  developed,  yet  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  a  fear  lest  the  standard 
of  Gospel  teaching  be  lowered,  and  a  wisdom 
not  wholly  the  result  of  the  Holy  Anointing 
become  active  in  the  Church.  J. 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  APPROACHING  MONTHLY  AND  QUAR- 
TERLY MEETINGS. 

A  minister  at  the  close  of  our  meeting  this 
morning  called  attention  to  the  attendance  of 
our  week-day  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, particularly  with  reference  to  the  near 
approach  of  those  immediately  prior  to  our 


Yearly  Meetings,  in  which  the  nine  queries  I| 
and  answers,  with  the  advices,  are  read.  She  jj 
earnestly  invited  our  members  to  attend  Ij 
and  see  if  it  would  not  result  in.  the  encour- 
agement and  refreshment  of  all.  This  brought 
to  my  mind  afresh  the  concern  that  has  rested 
with  me  for  some  time  past,  of  calling  the  at- 
tention (through  your  paper)  of  our  members 
generally  to  this  subject.  As  all  the  queries 
and  answers  are  read  once  only  in  the  year, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  Friends  to  give  notice 
at  the  close  of  their  First-day  morning  meet- 
ings of  the  occurrence  of  those  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  at  which  the  nine  queries 
are  to  be  read  and  answered  so  that  none  need 
be  absent  for  want  of  due  information.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  some  in  every  meet- 
ing would  be  present  if  thus  notified,  who 
would  otherwise  miss  attending.  A  minister, 
now  prominent  in  our  Society,  informed  the 
writer  of  this  communication  that  when  he 
was  a  wild,  thoughtless  young  man,  he  hap- 
pened to  attend  a  First-day  morning  meeting, 
at  the  close  of  which  a  Friend  gave  notice  of 
an  approaching  Quarterly  Meeting :  he  at- 
tended, and  at  that  Quarterly  Meeting  he  was 
converted.  R.  E.  E. 

Moorestown.  N.  J.,  1st  mo.  30,  1870. 

From  Chris.  Reg. 
STAND  FIRM. 
BY  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  make 
progress  in  truth  ;  to  forget  things  behind,  and 
reach  out  to  things  before.  But,  unless  he 
stands  on  something,  he  cannot  go  forward. 
There  must  be  something  solid  beneath  his 
feet,  else  he  cannot  walk.  It  is  not  progress 
to  throw  away  all  I  know  to-day,  in  order  to 
learn  something  else  to-morrow.  To  advance 
in  knowledge  is  not  wholly  to  forget  the  past, 
but  to  take  it  with  us.  We  drop  much,  we 
put  away  childish  things,  we  leave  the  form  of 
truth  behind  us,  as  the  snake  his  skin  ;  but  we 
must  not  leave  the  substance  of  truth.  In  all 
mental  progress,  there  are  some  great  con- 
victions 

"Which  wake,  to  perish  never. " 
There  are  some  mental  convictions  which  only 
deepen  and  strengthen  while  all  other  thoughts 
change.  There  are  ideas  of  God,  freedom, 
immortality,  justice,  truth,  eternal  right,  in- 
finite love,  to  which  we  must  cling  as  the  tree 
clings  to  the  soil ;  on  which  we  must  stand,  in 
order  to  move  on. 

This  is  the  distinction  between  real  mental 
progress  and  that  which  only  stimulates  it. 
We  too  often  imagine  that  change  is  progress. 
We  see  people  who  go  from  church  to  church, 
from  creed  to  creed,  dropping  all  their  past  at 
each  step  they  take.  This  may  sometimes  be 
necessary ;  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  necessity. 
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To  lighten  itself  off  from  a  rock,  a  ship  may 
have  to  throw  its  cargo  overboard  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  do,  if  it  can  be  helped. 
True  intellectual  progress  is  to  add  new 
thoughts  to  the  old  ones. 

The  reason  why  so  many  men  stick  to  a  few 
opinions,  and  take  no  new  ones,  is,  that  they 
are  not  rooted  in  anything.  They  are  afraid 
to  move,  for  fear  of  falling.  They  have  not 
learned  to  stand  ;  so  they  cannot  go.  It  is  not 
because  they  believe  the  old  so  strongly,  that 
they  fear  the  new  ;  but  because  they  believe  it 
so  feebly.  The  man  who  is  rooted  in  certain 
convictions  is  not  afraid  to  move  forward  ;  for 
he  knows  he  shall  not  lose  them. 

Nothing  is  so  beautiful  and  noble  as  this 
power  of  persistency  and  progress  in  one.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  the  ship,  with  all  sails  spread, 
running  before  a  favoring  breeze, — one  cloud 
of  white  canvas;  plunging  forward  into  the 
dark  sea,  and  throwing  it  from  its  bow  in 
sparkling  drops  and  masses  of  foam  ;  but  still 
more  beautiful  is  it  to  see  the  same  ship  lying 
to,  its  head  to  the  wind,  holding  itself  against 
the  storm,  without  cable  or  anchor ;  compelling 
the  blast  which  tries  to  drive  it  back  to  hold  it 
in  its  place.  So  noble  is  it  to  see  the  man  ly- 
ing to  in  the  storm  of  life.  He  is  unable  to 
make  progress ;  but  he  compels  the  very  blast 
of  adverse  circumstances  to  hold  him  in  his 
place. 

The  weakest  of  all  things,  perhaps,  is  scep- 
ticism. Unless  a  man  has  some  fixed,  clear 
convictions,  he  drifts  helplessly  through  the 
world.  He  has  no  force  in  himself.  He  can 
do  nothing.  The  sceptic  is  a  cipher  in  action, 
because  he  is  a  cipher  in  conviction.  The 
tree  which,  at  any  rate,  stands  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  nobler  than  he.  Pity  him,  however, 
and  help  him.  He  is  in  a  morbid  state.  He 
is  a  sick  man  :  be  tender  to  him.  Do  not  de- 
spise the  sceptic;  but,  if  you  have  any  faith, 
help  him  to  it.  Sympathize  with  him  ;  for 
some  of  his  disease  is  in  us  all.  We  all  of  Ufl 
are  obliged  to  pray,  "Lord,  I  believe:  help 
thou  mine  unbelief!" 

But  one  source  of  scepticism  is  in  the  false 
idea  that  we  are  wholly  passive  in  our  belief. 
It  is  not  so.  When  God  shows  us  a  truth,  it 
is  our  duty  to  cling  to  it.  When  we  have  Been 
any  great  idea,  we  must  not  let  it  go,  bul  stand 
to  it  firmly  and  loyally.  A  man  can  be  loyal 
in  thought  no  less  than  in  action.  II*1  is  dis- 
loyal, if,  having  seen  a  truth,  he  lets  it.  go 
through  indifference ;  if  curiosity  is  stronger 

ill  him  than  conviction;  if  he  loves  novelty 
more  than  reality. 

Again:  lie  who  can  stand  firm  in  his  con- 
victions, and  be  loyal  to  his  insights,  is  able  to 
be  also  loyal  to  his  duties.  Having  done  all, 
he  can  stand. 

In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  aficr  they  have 


shown  you  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  streets, 
the  forum,  the  shops,  the  bouses,  the  villas, 
they  take  you  through  the  gate,  and  show  yon 
the  stone  sentry-box,  where  was  found,  buried 
in  ashes,  the  rusted  remains  of  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  of  the  Roman  sentinel.  When  the 
black  cloud  rose  from  the  mountain,  and  the 
hot  ashes  fell  around  him,  and  the  people  rush- 
ed by  him  from  the  city  in  their  frantic  flight, 
he  could  do  nothing  else,  but  he  could  >tnu<l ; 
and  so  he  stood,  and  died  in  his  place,  suffo- 
cated by  the  sulphuric  air.  He  was  buried 
deep  beneath  the  ashes  ;  and  so,  after  fifteen 
hundred  years,  his  disinterred  remains  testify 
to  the  nobleness  which  stands  to  its-po.-t  when 
it  can  do  nothing  else. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  kind  of  courage, 
this  of  standing  to  our  post,  no  matter  whether 
we  seem  to  succeed  or  to  fail.  It  is  to  do 
all,  and  then  stand;  to  stand  firm  to  our 
duty,  loyal  to  right,  faithful  to  justice  and 
truth,  whether  men  hear  or  forbear.  This 
makes  it  worth  while  to  live.  If  a  man  only 
lives  for  success,  he  is  poor  and  cowardly  when 
disaster  comes.  Then  we  hear  bin  finding 
fault,  complaining,  lamenting,  fearing  every- 
thing ;  throwing  doubt  on  everything ;  talking 
like  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  not  like  the  book 
of  Revelation.  "  There  is  no  good  thing,"  he 
says,  "  under  the  sun  All  men  are  rascals; 
all  life  is  vanity.  Everything  goes  wrong. 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  world."  The  man 
who  thus  talks  is  one  who  has  never  U><  d  fef 
duty  and  right  at  all,  only  for  success  <>r  -how. 

But  he  who  has  once  seen  the  ma  j. -tie  face 
of  Duty,  who  has  once  for  all  taken  her  as  his 
queen,  with  submission  and  service,  feels  a 
stern  joy  in  the  midst  of  all  disaster,  a  >trange 
hope  borne  in  t  he  bosom  of  disappointment,  a 
joy  of  success  amid  failure.   He  Says,  "  Wle  n 
I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong."  God  i-  Ofl  hi* 
side:  what shall  he  fear?  "He  is  troubled  on 
•  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  :  pQfpln*  d.  hut 
i   not  in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  toi>aken  ; 
,   castdownjuit  not  destroyed."  Nothing  shakes 
his  solid  mind. 

There  is  yet  another  loyalty,  another  kind 
of  persistence,  as  deep  as  these  other  two,  - 
loyalty  to  love.  To  stand  firm,  rooted  in  pure 

,  and  true  affections;  i"  love  the  n-.hle.  the 

I  generous,  the  good,  without  n  -ard  to  any  re- 
|    turn  on  their  part,    this  is  aUn  «  x<  «  lh  nt. 

When    1   see    persons,   who.   having  had 

>  friends,  had  lost  them,  and  who  complain  of 
r  baving  been  deceived  and  mistaken.  I  think 
7   they  never  loved  aright.    The  true  atlVetioni 

are  as  permanent  as  <  Jod  himself.  That  «  hi.  h 
-    1  have  reallv  loved  1  continue  to  lov.  forever. 

>  I  may  not  sec  my  friend  for  many  year*.  I 
may  be  separated  in  life  and  aetion  H<  may 
leave  me  for  another  world.     Hut  it   I  have 

9   really  loved  in  him  anything  good  .  »;  1  have 
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ever  seen  in  him  anything  truly  excellent, 
beautiful,  and  noble, — it  is  there  still ;  and  I 
must  love  it  still,  in  order  to  be  true  to  myself. 
The  heart  which  has  not  this  persistency  of 
affection  is  superficial  and  cold.  Of  all  the 
beautiful  things  in  this  world,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  undying  affection  of  father  and 
child;  of  brother  and  sister;  of  friends  who 
have  been  friends  from  childhood  to  manhood ; 
of  those  who,  through  long  years  of  prosperity 
and  disaster,  still  work  together,  go  on  together, 
pursue  the  same  aim,  live  the  same  life.  This 
unselfish  love  is  itself  the  germ  and  beginning 
of  the  love  of  God.  This  love,  so  steadfast  to 
the  good  and  right  in  man,  leads  us  up  to  the 
sole  Fair  and  the  sole  True.  It  is  comfort; 
it  is  joy ;  it  is  heaven.  It  gives  unity  of  pur- 
pose to  life,  and  strength  to  the  weary  in  soul. 
— The  Hour  Which  Cometh. 


The  Secret  of  Life. — How  many  take  a 
wrong  view  of  life,  and  waste  their  energies 
and  destroy  their  nervous  system,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  accumulate  wealth,  without  think- 
ing of  the  present  happiness  they  are  throw- 
ing away.  It  is  not  wealth  or  high  station 
which  makes  a  man  happy.  Many  of  the 
most  wretched  beings  on  earth  have  both ; 
but  it  is  a  radiant,  sunny  spirit  which  knows 
how  to  bear  little  trials  and  enjoy  little  com- 
forts, and  thus  extracts  happiness  from  every 
incident  of  life. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another"  is  an 
apostolic  injunction  from  which  I  have  some- 
times derived  benefit. 

I  awoke  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning 
with  a  humbling  sense  of  some  of  my  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  temptations,  followed  by  earn- 
est prayers  to  be  enabled  to  overcome  them. 
I  am  sensible  that  one  of  these  is  a  disposition 
unduly  to  estimate  mere  intellect;  leading 
sometimes  to  a  critical  and  captious  spirit. 
This  was  manifested  in  the  want  of  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  in  which  thou  had 
been  engaged,  and  it  is  a  privilege  and  a 
relief  thus  to  acknowledge  it  to  thee. 

I  think  we  are  all  apt  to  look  forward  to  a 
period,  perhaps  late  in  life,  in  which  we  shall 
know  an  attainment  and  establishment  which 
shall  make  it  easy  to  practice  all  the  Chris- 
tian virtues ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
state  is  only  known  at  times  as  a  glimpse  and 
a  foretaste. 

Some  of  the  temptations  incident  to  earlier 
life  are  removed,  but  are  they  not  replaced 
by  some  peculiar  to  a  later  period?  Thus 


watchfulness  and  prayer  are  never  to  be  omit 
ted.  I  have  no  feeling  that  thou  speciall} 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  this ;  far  from  it :  th( 
reflections  arose  out  of  the  state  of  my  ownj 
mind. 

I  trust  we  may  be  preserved  in  harmony 
and  filial  feeling,  and  that  no  self-assertion  or 
tenacity  of  opinion  on  my  part  may  mar  it ; 
but  after  having  expressed  my  sentiment,  I 
may  magnanimously  and  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  general  view. 


Thine  was  duly  received,  by  which  we  note 
that  thou,  like  the  rest  of  us,  hast  at  times 
seasons  to  pass  through  which  may  be  termed 
proving;  and  we  fully  unite  with  thee  in  an 
earnest  desire  clearly  to  hold  up  the  superi- 
ority of  those  enjoyments  which  the  Truth 
confers  upon  such  as  are  obedient  to  its  dic- 
tates. Thy  sympathy,  too,  was  not  misplaced, 
and  thy  unity  was  grateful.  First  impres- 
sions on  religious  subjects  I  believe  are  gen- 
erally safest ;  yet  I  admit  the  propriety  of 
turning  "  the  fleece,"  where  it  is  done  un- 
mixed with  selfish  considerations.  But  did 
not  a  fear  take  hold  of  thy  mind,  lest  the  way 
was  made  too  easy,  which  was  succeeded  by 
reasoning  that  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
best  wisdom  ?  I  have  found  no  better  way 
when  such  prospects  have  opened  before  me, 
than  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind  inward,  with- 
out looking  for  greater  things  or  greater  light ; 
and  when  an  entire  calm  was  experienced,  to 
query  whether  I  shall  have  the  most  peace  of 
mind  in  attending  to  this  appreheoded  duty, 
or  in  sitting  down  quietly  at  home.  On  such 
occasions  the  still  small  voice  will  not  fail  to 
be  heard,  gently  directing  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  am  aware  the  injunction  is  often 
given  to  "  count  the  cost,"  but  this  will  apply 
to  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  have  known 
to  my  sorrow  seasons  of  strippedness  and  al- 
most death,  when  I  have  neglected  the  per- 
formance of  duty  because  I  wanted  greater 
confirmation  of  its  being  required  than  was 
consistent  with  the  Divine  Will.  Thus  have 
I  learned  from  the  things  I  have  suffered  ;  and 
on  reading  thy  note,  and  finding  thy  feelings 
so  similar  to  what  mine  have  been  on  some 
occasions,  I  felt  that  I  might  repeat  to  thee 
my  experience,  and  if  not  useful  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  might  be  in  the  future. 

Our  friend  A  opened  her  prospect  in 

our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  need  not  say 
how  grateful  it  would  have  been  hadst  thou 
seen  it  right  to  be  united  with  us  in  this  most 
important  of  all  religious  engagements — fam- 
ily visits.  It  truly  seems  like  letting  the  net 
down  into  deep  water,  and  we  are  sometimes 
ready  to  query  who  is  able  for  these  things. 
Yet  from  former  experience,  and  knowing  in 
whom  we  trust,  the  language  arises,  doubt  not 
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I  — He  who  puts  forth  will  go  before,  and  "  will 
\  {be  both  tongue  and  utterance"  as  reliance  is 
I  .placed  on  Him  alone,  with  self  and  all  selfish 
i  feelings  prostrated  before  Him.  I  have  long 
believed  a  loss  has  been  sustained  both  by 
f  individuals  and  the  Society  for  want  of  more 
i  entire  dedication  to  this  important  service,  by 
;  which  the  mind  is  sometimes  stirred  up  to 
I  lasting  benefit.  Such  labor  has  often  proved 
i|  "  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters." 

"FRIENDS'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  19,  1870. 

Individual  Experiences. — "There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  dif- 
ferences of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord ;  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the 
same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."  Equal- 
ly true  is  it  that  our  individual  experiences 
vary  according  to  this  diversity  of  gifts. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Scripture  testimony  to  the  di- 
versity of  gifts  is  the  blessed  assurance  that 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal ;"  through  which 
■manifestation  we  may  know  each  one  our 
own  calling  or  place. 

The  experiences  of  our  outward  or  every-day 
life  are  full  of  rich  teachings,  and  should 
claim  our  thoughtful  notice  as  they  pass  on 
and  give  place  to  succeeding  ones ;  but  the 
experiences  that  pertain  to  the  spiritual  life 
fare  our  jewels, — not  designed  to  be  care* 
lessly  or  wantonly  paraded  before  the  public 
eye,  but  to  be  carefully  laid  away  in  the  cas- 
ket of  memory,  to  be  again  and  again  turned 
to  and  looked  at,  and  valued  according  to 
their  intrinsic  worth. 

It  is  through  these  daily  individual  (expe- 
riences, whether  they  pertain  to  the  outer  or 
inner  life,  that  we  may  gather  up  our  moal 
available  lessons;  and  if  we  read  attentively 
what  is  thus  spread  out  before  us,  even  every 
hour,  wo  would  advance  more  rapidly  iu  the 
^knowledge  of  ourselves,  appreciate  more  just- 
ly the  dealings  of  our  great  and  loving 
Father,  and  receive  more  compliantly  OUT 
varied  allotments. 

We  have  Scripture  encouragement  to  be 
faithful  according  to  that  we  have  reeei\.  d  ; 
land  we  have  Scripture  oommandmerU  for 
the  exercise  of  Christian  toleration  toward 


those  whose  experiences  may  differ  widely 
from  ours,  and  who,  becau.se  of  their  different 
gifts,  may  have  to  walk  in  very  diverse  paths, 
and  sometimes  so  far  apart  as  scarcely  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fellow  traveller,  though 
bound  to  the  same  goal.  Surely  there  is 
need  for  us  to  remember  the  exhortation, 
"  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that 
eateth  not,  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  Dot 
judge  him  that  eateth,  for  God  hath  received 
him."    Kom.  xiv.  3. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  tread  the  beaten 
road  with  the  privilege  of  the  close  compan- 
ionship of  many  who  see  eve  to  eye,  let  us  not 
judge  unkindly  those  whose  path  may  be  un- 
broken, and  consequently  more  rugged  and 
lonely.  These  have  rather  a  double  claim 
upon  our  sympathy.  We  should  have  con- 
fidence in  our  brother,  even  though  we  can- 
not see  his  every  step ;  and  did  we  believe, 
with  the  whole  heart,  that  there  are  di veri- 
ties of  gifts,  all  controlled  by  the  same  Spirit, 
we  should  look  charitably  upon  the  conse- 
quent diversity  of  religious  experience,  and 
while  concerned  to  occupy  the  gift  m  have 
received,  we  could  encourage  our  brothel  UflO 
to  come  up  to  the  mark  set  before  him,  re- 
membering "  we  have  many  members  in  one 
body,  and  all  members  have  BOt  the  MM 
office." 

May  there  be  an  increase  of  that  Ming 
which  will  enable  us  to  ey  input  hi  M  ffltfc  «uch 
other  under  our  different  allotnUttt*  und 
feelingly  and  earnestly  to  bid  each  other 
"  God-speed." 

m  \KKiri>. 

STICKNEY — TTOXIK.  -On  the  22d  of  Twelfth  mo. 
isc!),  at  the  resident*  of  the  brW  »■  PtMti  hi 
Soipto,  wHh  the  approbation  of  Soipm  M°  Mating 
of  Friends,  Darld  John  Btioknej,  o(  Buffalo,  > .  1  , 
to  Klen  Josephine  Hoxie,  of  S.dpio.  <  »>  iw»  <  .  N.  i . 
■  o»  ■ 
EN  i  n. 

RARRKR.— On  the  5th  of  Plrtt  IWO,  lUM' 
beth  C.  Barber,  wife  of  Burtls  Barber,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Hi-i.il.>  and  Ksther  Hatnwk.  a^d  .U  >  ears. 
Beloved  bj  all. 

CLBAVKR.  — On  the  24th  of  Kiral  in  nth.  1*70, 
after  4.1  days  illness  of  soarh  t  fe>  »r.  *  4 

years,  Chis.  S.  Cleaver,  son  of  Tho«   W    a"  i  Ruth 

If.  Cleaver,  of  Dunning'!  Creek,  Bedford  On,  P*. 
RALIjOWBLL,    "n  the  naorouai  ai  tlM  fib  iMi . 

Caleb  S.  Hallowell.  in  the  :>:d  year  ol  hi-  age.  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Montl.lv  Meot  m 

TRIMBI.K.-  ()'>  S.-eond  day  even  i>.  .  C>  Utof 
First  month.  1870,  at  her  lat*  residon  n  in  llatford 
Co.,  Md.,  Ann  Trimble,  wile  of  Jo-eph  Trimble,  in 
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the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Little  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting. 


SWAT? TH MORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  having  commenced,  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  prompt  payment  of  all  bills  for 
Tuition  be  made  to  our  Treasurer. 

Henry  M.  Laing, 
No.  30  North  Third  St.,  Philada. 
2d  mo.  12— 4t. 


FRIENDS'  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh-  day  evening,  the  1 9th 
inst.,  at  7|  o'clock,  iu  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

2d  mo.  20th,  Orange,  N.  J.,  10|  A.M. 

"       "     East  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "     Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 

"     27th,  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"       "     Back  Creek,  Va..  31 r  P.M. 
3d  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"     Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A:M. 

"       "     Westfield,  N,  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "     Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "     Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"     Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  3J  P.M. 

"       "     Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10^  A.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings,  reappointed 
at  the  recent  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  next,  2d  mo.  25th,  at 
3  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  room.  Full 
attendance  is  requested. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  editorial 
column  of  the  New  York  "  Independent." 

Having  often  been  sufferers  from  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  which  is  here  rebuked,  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  too  indignant  a  protest.  We 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  a  few  ex- 
pressions that  sounded  harshly,  and  two  or 
three  personal  allusions. 

It  is  cause  of  rejoicing  to  have  accumulat 
ing  evidence  that  the  sentiments  here  ex- 
pressed are  gaining  ground  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  many  will  be  ashamed  that  they  ever 
branded  their  fellow  Christians  with  terms  of 
opprobium  and  contempt.  Eds. 

WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 

An  Evangelical  journal  in  Milwaukee,  in 
speaking  of  the  term  Christian,  says  : 

"That  term  has  always  been  applied  to 
those  who  accept  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
— that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
for  those  who  deny  His  divinity  to  call  them- 
selves by  His  name?  Having  dishonored 
and  degraded  Him,  why  should  they  further 
insult  Him  by  using  His  name?    Let  them 


do  away  with  this  imposition,  and  not  in  thiil  t> 
very  illiberal  manner  insinuate  themselve  I  k 
among  the  followers  of  Him  whom  they  hav  ioi 
despised."  I 

This  kind  of  cant  is  pure  superciliousnesllpt 
and  inpertinence. 

We  may  classify  the  Christian  creeds  o II • 
the  present  day  under  two  heads — first,  Evan II  ii 
gelical;  second,  Liberal.  Believers  in  thin 
first  call  themselves  Evangelical  Christians  1^ 
believers  in  the  second,  Liberal  Christians  ||p 
Now  why  should  an  orthodox  man  take  thw|C 
trouble  to  call  himself  an  Evangelical  Chris  1 § 
tian  if  there  is  no  other  type  of  Christian  ex  L; 
cept  Evangelical  ?  The  very  phrase  "  Evan-ilo 
gelical  Christianity"  concedes  the  fact  thalillli 
there  is  a  Christianity  which  is  not  Evangelilij 
cal.  What  a  monstrous  self-conceit  it  is  inijjli 
Evangelical  Christians  to  say  to  all  others  oils 
a  more  liberal  faith,  "  You  are  not  Christians  Jlo 
at  all ;  we  are  the  only  Christians." 

If  the  leading  champions  of  Evangelical  l\ 
Christianity  wish  to  bring  their  system  intotlh 
contempt,  let  them  pursue  this  suicidal  course. m\ 
But,  thank  Heaven  !  it  is  only  a  few  of  the«i 
most  narrow-minded  among  them  who  ared|i 
guilty  of  this  judicial  blindness.  It  is  only  || 
an  occasional  writer  who  takes  this  bigoted -| 
method  of  showing  how  little  he  understands  •| 
of  "the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of fl 
Christ." 

A  Christian  (according  to  our  view)  is  one  J 
who,  believing  in  the  precepts  of  Christ,  at- 
tempts to  live  according  to  them  ;  and  such 
a  person  may  entertain,  as  an  intellectual  con-  •] 
viction,  either  the  notion  of  Christ's  coequal  ;! 
divinity  with  the  Father,  or  the  opposite 
notion  of  Christ's  coequal  humanity  with  the  i 
Father's  children.   To  say  that  no  person  can  | 
be  justly  called  a  Christian  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent,  but  only  a  teacher  sent  from 
Him,  is  just  as  untrue  as  to  say  that  no  per- 
son can  be  justly  called  a  Mohammedan  ex- 
cept by  believing  that  Mohammed  was  God 
himself,  and  not  merely  God's  prophet.    We  ' 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  that  Evan- 
gelical Christians  are  better  men  and  women 
than  Liberal  Christians.    And,  if  we  should 
find  the  more  orthodox  of  these  two  parties  1 
pretending,  on  account  of  that  orthodoxy,  | 
and  on  account  of  that  alone,  to  be  more  I 
righteous  than  other  people,  we  should  enter- 
tain grave  suspicions  of  their  moral  hon- 
esty. ..... 

Indeed,  not  only  the  world,  but  the  church, 
is  fast  coming  to  the  sensible  conviction  that  ( 
it  is  not  so  much  a  man's  belief  as  a  man's 
conduct  that  makes  him  a  Christian.    If  a  1 
man  be  of  a  devout,  humble,  and  Christ-like  ] 
spirit,  then — no  matter  what  is  his  theologi- 
cal system,  and  no  matter  even  if  he  have  no 
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*  .heological  system  at  all — that  man  is  a  Chris- 
Man.  To  say  that  because  a  man  does  not 
relieve  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  he  is  there- 
fore not  a  Christian  is  as  absurd  as  to  say 
chat  because  he  does  believe  in  the  divinity 
3f  Christ  he  therefore  is  a  Christian.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  "  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort" — the  rowdies  and  ragamuffins,  who  use 
the  sacred  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  point 
their  profane  oaths — have  never  entertained  a 
skeptical  doubt  as  to  Christ's  divinity.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  inmates  of  our  State-prisons  and 
County-jails  are  thoroughly  orthodox  and 
Evangelical  in  their  belief.  But  are  these 
criminals,  on  this  Evangelical  account,  to  be 
called  Christians  !  A  man's  intellectual  be- 
lief, even  on  so  solemn  a  subject  as  the  divini- 
ty or  non-divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  very 
little  to  do  with  making  him  a  Christian.  A 
so-called  believer  may  be  sound  on  all  points 
of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints" 
i(if  anybody  can  tell  exactly  what  that  faith 
was;)  aud  yet  he  may  not  in  his  behaviour 
and  disposition  bear  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  a  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  be  what  the  Catechism,  and  the  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  wouM 
unanimously  adjudge  a  heretic  ;  and  yet  by 
a  pure  and  godly  life  he  may  be  the  most 
eminent  Christian  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  disparaging 
sound  theological  views.    We  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  a  man's  belief  may  pro- 
foundly influence  his  conduct.    For  instance, 
he  who  has  no  belief  in  a  moral  accounta- 
bility will  therefore  be  deprived  of  one  of  the 
chief  incentives  to  a  moral  character.  He 
iwho  has  no  instinct  of  a  future  life  will  be 
all  the  more  likely  to  make  a  shiftless,  idle, 
and  half-desperate  use  of  the  present.  He 
j  who  does  not  entertain  a  wholesome  appre- 
!  hension  that  a  vicious  career  on  earth  will 

•  scar  and  cripple  him  in  the  great  hereafter 
will  have  fewer  warnings  than  other  men  to 
keep  his  feet  in  virtue's  path.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  and  profound  beliefs  (  such  as  WS 
have  named)  which  do  mould  human  eon- 

i  duct.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  these  beliefs 
are  common  to  all  religions,  orthodos  or 
heterodox.  They  are  the\leep-laid  and  iron- 
grouted  substructure  of  every  creed.  They 
are  the  self-evident  spiritual  axioms  which 
appeal  successfully  to  almost  every  earnest 
man.  Some  souls,  for  their  religious  peace, 
need  the  sweet,  comforting,  and  precious 
faith  of  Christ's  divinity;  and  we  know  what 
this  experience  is.  But  there  are  other  souls 
to  whom  the  Great  Teacher  comes  not  as  a 
God,  but  as  a  Man  ;  and  to  whom,  coming  in 
this  way,  lie  is  all  the  more  inspiring,  be- 
cause his  example  is  not  the  unattainable 


perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  the 
more  imitable  excellence  of  a  beauteous  hu- 
man character.  The  time  has  pissed!  when 
orthodox  men  may  justly  receive  any  pecu- 
liar consideration  on  account  of  their  ortho- 
doxy. If  a  man  has  an  orthodox  creed,  but 
nothing  besides  this,  to  prove  him  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  a  beggarly  preparation  for  the 
future  life.  There  are  many  different  reli- 
gious, all  deriving  their  root  from  Christiani- 
ty, which  fas  observation  teaches'  develop 
just  as  good  Christian  characters  as  the  best 
of  those  which  grow  up  under  the  peculiar 
stimulus  of  orthodoxv.  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  If  Christ  should  re-ap- 
pear in  Palestine,  and  inquirers  should  seek 
Him,  as  Nicodemus  did,  to  know  the  way  of 
life,  He  probably  would  simply  say  again,  as 
He  did  before,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  mere  intellectual 
conviction  ;  it  is  not  an  epitome  or  theology ; 
it  is  not  a  form  of  doctrine ;  it  is  not  a  sched- 
ule of  systematic  ideas — it  is  none  of  these 
things  that  give  a  man  a  Christian  character. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  God's  breath, 
blown  sweetly  upon  the  soul  ;  it  is  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  cleansing  and  quickening  the  hu- 
man heart;  it  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  the  tabernacle  of  our  mortal 
flesh ;  it  is  the  heavenly  gift  given  to  all  who 
say, 

"Anoint  and  ehppr  our  soiled  hot 
With  the  abundance  of  Thy  grace." 


LESSONS  OF  SIOKHJBaSi 
TlYere  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not 
called  upon  at  some  time  to  undergo  the 
pains  and  privations  OOSMOqnsot  Upon  >h  k- 
ness.  lint  though  so  common  a  trouble,  it 
is  not  often  that  its  meaning  is  sifted.  •  r  that 
the  lessons  it  may  be  supposed  t<>  convey  arc 
learned.  We  usually  put  up  with  it  as  an  in- 
evitable evil  for  the  time  being,  and,  enduring 
it  with  more  or  less  fortitude,  we  gladly  forgot 
it  as  soon  as  possible.    Still,  while  it  i-  an 

evil  to  be  guarded  against  and  warded  ost 

whenever  possible,  it  is  neverthele^  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  turned  into  gSJOd,  bf  drawing 
from  it.  its  true  design.  In  an.  nan  times  it 
was  thought  to  bo  a  divine  judgment  follow- 
ing wrong-doing,  and  there  are  still  pome  who 
regard  it  in  this  Light  Truth  and  r-iror  are 
somewhat  blended  in  this  idea.  All  natural 
evils  may  result  from  our  own  wrong-doing, 
and  to  this,  sickness  forms  m>  ■  \c<  ptiou.  lo 
the  intemperate,  the  gourmand  and  the  pleas- 
ure seeker,  ill  health,  ooming  a*  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  MttOQS<  bring*  \U  WW 
sorrows  and  may  well  bo  regard.-  1  a-  punitive 
in  its  nature.  So,  to  the  nmhitioui  man  who 
sacrifices  the  well-known  laws  ot  health  to 
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grasp  bis  coveted  prize,  whether  of  money, 
fame  or  learning,  sickness  comes  as  a  just  and 
righteous  judgment  for  known  disobedience  to 
natures's  laws.  But  there  are  many  cases 
where  we  fail  to  trace  the  connection,  if  any 
there  be,  between  our  own  past  actions  and 
the  sickness  that  afflicts  us.  Where  this  is 
the  case  it  conveys  no  more  reproach  than 
the  crutches  of  the  cripple,  or  the  poverty  of 
the  industrious. 

Yet  though  we  may  not  regard  sickness  in 
any  superstitious  sense  as  punitive,  yet  it  is 
in  every  case  one  of  those  events  of  life  which 
assume  at  once  a  moral  character,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  received.  It  is  one 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  our  characters 
are  forming;  one  of  the  means  appointed  for 
our  moral  discipline.  Its  primary  meaning 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  warning.  As  the  pain 
that  the  child  suffers  who  puts  his  finger  into 
the  flame  is  salutary,  by  teaching  the  child 
one  of  nature's  laws,  so  by  farrthe  greater  part 
of  the  sickness  we  endure  might  be  made 
equally  valuable,  did  we  study  out  the  causes, 
near  or  remote,  which  have  produced  it.  As 
science  advances,  these  causes  become  increas- 
ingly opened  to  our  view,  and  sickness  thus 
becomes  more  and  more  a  friendly  voice, 
warning  us  against  what  is  hurtful.  If  sick- 
ness lead  to  a  closer  study  of  our  own  physical 
nature,  and  to  a  more  faithful  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  health,  the  trials  it  imposes  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

Sickness  may  not  only  thus  become  a  phy- 
sical teacher,  but  also  a  moral  educator. 
Courage  to  bear  with  fortitude  trials  that  may 
not  elicit  adequate  sympathy,  patience  to*wait 
quietly  for  slowly  returning  strength,  grati- 
tude to  those  who  minister  to  our  wants,  are 
some  of  the  lessons  awaiting  us  in  every  time 
of  sickness.  Though  laid  aside  from  active 
duties  it  is  yet  in  the  power  of  the  sick  to  be- 
stow much  happiness  by  the  simple  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  offices  performed  for  them, 
and  by  recounting  the  ameliorating  circum- 
stances, rather  than  magnifying  the  painful 
ones.  Some  persons  thus  make  their  bedsides 
pleasant  places  to  their  friends,  while  others 
by  their  fretfulness,  impatience  and  ingrati- 
tude, make  all  attention  to  their  comfort  com- 
pulsory and  distasteful. 

Sympathy  with  others  may  be  effectually 
learned  in  times  of  sickness.  Some  one  has 
used  the  expression  "the  arrogance  of  health," 
conveying  the  difficulty  of  sympathizing  with 
trials  we  have  never  experienced.  But  the 
person  who  has  rightly  borne  sickness  himself 
will  never  depreciate  its  trials  in  others,  but 
will  be  anxious  to  convey  in  his  turn  the  com- 
fort that  he  has  received.  The  ties  of  love 
and  friendship  are  thus  strengthened.  We 
scarcely  know  the  depths  of  affection  that  ex- 


ist till  stirred  up  by  the  presence  of  sickness 
and  the  fear  lest  our  treasures  may  elude  ou 
grasp.    Benevolence  to  those  beyond  our  owi 
circle,  the  duties  of  philanthropy,  the  cultii 
vation  of  all  the  generous  emotions,  may  b<  II 
promoted  and  strengthened  by  sickness.    Bu  j  I 
the  good  that  sickness  is  calculated  to  convejil 
cannot  be  reaped  without  an  effort.    Vigilan  |J 
struggles  to  overcome  selfishness  in  healtl |l 
will  best  prepare  us  rightly  to  receive  the| 
sickness  that  is  our  alloted  portion,  and  tdj 
gather  from  its  seeming  evils  its  intended! 
good. — Philada.  Ledger. 

IN  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Still  sits  the  school-bouse  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 
Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official  ; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 
The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing  ! 
Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting  ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 
It  touched  the  taugled  golden  curls, 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  was  leaving. 
For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled  ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 
Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left ;  he  lingered  ; — 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue- checked  apron  fingered. 
He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 
"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because," — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  !" 
Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child  face  is  showing, 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing  ! 
He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  schools, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her, — because  they  love  him. 

—  Our  Young  Folks  for  January. 

The  snow- drop  is  the  herald  of  the  flowers, 
Sent  with  its  small  white  flag  of  truce  to  plead 
For  its  beleagured  brethren  ;  suppliantly 
It  prays  stern  Winter  to  withdraw  his  troop 
Of  winds  and  blustering  storms  ;  and  having  won 
A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  face, 
Returns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  the  expectant  host. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Lines  addressed  to  one  vAo  said,    u  I  love  music, 
id  must  love  it,  forever;  it  is  the  language  of  iu- 
)i?ation.n 
When  the  dim  eye  and  heavy  ear 

Turn  listless  from  the  song  and  dance — 
When  fashion's  ensigns  all  appear 

Unworthy  e'en  a  passing  glance — 
May'st  thou  a  nobler  treasure  find 
Within  a  pure  and  spotless  mind. 
There  is  a  harmony  that  thrills 

Far,  far  beyond  the  power  of  art, — 
Music  divine  1  which,  while  it  fills, 

Consoles,  amends  the  human  heart, 
And  ever  grants  it  a  reward 
For  yielding  to  each  trembling  chord. 
The  strong,  delightful  chord  of  Love, 

The  soft,  sweet  chord  of  Charity, 
And  meekness,  gentle  as  the  dove, 

And  calm,  low-toned  Humility — 
All,  as  the  touch  Divine  is  given, 
Impart  the  harmony  of  Heaven. 
Be  this  the  "  music  loved  forever," 

T'will  cheer  when  earthly  tones  are  vain, 
And  when  earth's  dearest  ties  shall  sever, 

T'will  sweetly  mitigate  thy  pain. 
It  soothes  old  age,  it  graces  youth ; 
Its  source  is  Everlasting  Truth. 

"  '^8^-  

For  the  Children. 

ISAAC  NEWTON. 

BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORN. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  1642,  Isaac 
N"ewton  was  born  at  the  small  village  of 
Woolsthorpe,  in  England.  Little  did  his 
nother  think,  when  she  beheld  her  new-born 
)abe,  that  he  was  destined  to  explain  many 
natters  which  had  been  a  mystery  ever  since 
;he  creation  of  the  world. 

Isaac's  father  being  dead,  his  mother  was 
married  again  to  a  clergyman,  and  went  to 
reside  at  North  Witham.  Her  son  was  left 
10  the  care  of  his  good  old  grandmother,  who 
was  very  kind  to  him  and  sent  him  to  school, 
[n  his  early  years  Isaac  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  bright  scholar,  but  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  ingenuity  in  all  mechanical 
occupations.  He  had  a  set  of  little  tools  and 
saws  of  various  sizes,  manufactured  by  him- 
self. With  the  aid  of  these  Isaac  contrived 
to  make  many  curious  articles,  at  which  he 
worked  with  much  skill. 

The  neighbors  looked  with  vast  admiration 
at  the  things  which  Isaac  manufactured.  And 
his  old  grandmother  was  never  weary  of  talk- 
ing about  him. 

4<  He'll  make  a  capital  workman  oUfi  of 
these  days,"  she  would  probably  say.  "No 
fear  but  Isaac  will  do  well  in  the  world  and 
be  a  rich  man  before  he  dies." 

It  is  amusing  to  conjecture  what  were  the 
anticipations  of  his  grandmother  and  the 
neighbors  about  [same's  future  Life.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  fancied  that  be  would  make 
beautiful  furniture  of  mahogany,  rosewood, 

or  polished  oak,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  6D0nj  , 


and  magnificently  gilded.  And  then,  doubt- 
less, all  the  rich  people  would  purchase  these 
fine  things  to  adorn  their  drawing  rooms. 
Others  probably  thought  that  little  Isaac  was 
destined  to  be  an  architect,  and  would  build 
splendid  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  churches  too,  with  the  tallest  steeples  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  England. 

Some  of  his  friends,  no  doubt,  advised 
Isaac's  grandmother  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
clockmaker ;  for,  besides  his  mechanical  skill, 
the  boy  seemed  to  have  a  taste  fur  mathemat- 
ics, which  would  be  very  useful  to  him  in  that 
profession.  And  then,  in  due  time,  Isaac 
would  set  up  for  himself,  and  would  manu- 
facture curious  clocks,  like  those  that*  contain 
sets  of  dancing  figures,  which  issue  from  the 
dial-plate  when  the  hour  is  struck;  or  like 
those  where  a  ship  sails  across  the  face  of  the 
clock,  and  is  seen  tossing  up  and  down  on 
the  waves  as  often  as  the  pendulum  vibrates. 

Indeed,  there  was  some  ground 
posing  that  Isaac  would  devote  himself  to  the 
manufacture  of  clocks  ;  since  he  had  alr 
raade  one,  of  a  kind  which  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  before.  It  was  set  agoing,  not  by 
wheels  and  weights  like  other  clocks,  but  bv 
the  dropping  of  water.  This  was  an  object  of 
great  wonderment  to  all  the  people  roand 
about ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  few  boys,  or  men  either,  who  could  con- 
trive to  tell  what  o'clock  it  is  by  moans  of  a 
bowl  of  water. 

Besides  the  water  clock,  Isaac  made  ■  sun- 
dial. Thus  his  grandmother  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  hour;  for  the  wa  t «  r  (lock 
would  tell  in  the  shade,  and  the  dial  in  the 
sunshine.  The  sun-dial  is  said  to  be  still  in 
existence,  at  Woolsthorpe,  on  the  corner  of 
the  house  where  Isaac  dwelt.  It  BO,  it  must 
have  marked  the  passage  of  every  sunny  hour 
that  has  elapsed  since  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
boy.  It  marked  all  the  famous  moments 
of  his  life  ;  it  marked  the  hour  of  his  death  ; 
and  still  the  sunshine  creeps  slowly  over  it. 
as  regularly  as  when  Isaac  first  set  it  up. 

Yet  we  must  not  say  that  the  miu  dial  ha* 
lasted  longer  than  its  maker  j  for  Isaac  New- 
ton will  exist  long  after  the  dial  v.  a.  and 
long  after  the  sun  itself — shall  have  crumbled 
to  decay. 

Isaac  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  by  the  simplest  means. 
For  instance,  what  method  do  you  suppose 
he  took  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the  wind  ? 
You  will  never  gue-<s  how  I  lie  boy  could 
compel  that  unseen,  inconstant,  and  ungov- 
ernable wonder,  the  wind,  to  tell  him  the 
measure  of  his  strength.  Vet  nothing  can  be 
more  simple.  Mo  jumped  against  (ho  wind, 
and  by  the  length  of  hi*  jump  he  eon)  I  cal- 
culate the  force  of  a  gentle  hreere.  n  hri»k 
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gale,  or  a  tempest.  Thus,  eveu  in  his  boyish 
sports,  he  was  continual]}"  searching  out  the 
secrets  of  philosophy. 

Not  far  from  his  grandmother's  residence 
there  was  a  windmill  which  operated  on  a  new 
plan.  Isaac  was  in  the  habit  of  going  thither 
frequently,  and  would  spend  whole  hours  in 
examining  its  various  parts.  While  the  mill 
was  at  rest  he  pried  into  its  internal  machine- 
ry. When  its  broad  sails  were  set  in  motion 
by  the  wind,  he  watched  the  process  by  which 
the  millstones  were  made  to  revolve  and  crush 
the  grain  that  was  put  into  the  hopper.  After 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  construc- 
tion, he  was  observed  to  be  unusually  busy 
with  his  tools. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  grandmother 
and  all  the  neighborhood  knew  what  Isaac 
had  been  about.  He  had  constructed  a  model 
of  the  windmill.  Though  not  so  large,  I  sup- 
pose, as  one  of  the  box  traps  which  boys  set 
to  catch  squirrels,  yet  every  part  of  the  mill 
and  its  machinery  was  complete.  Its  little 
sails  were  neatly  made  of  linen,  and  whirled 
round  very  swiftly  when  the  mill  was  placed 
in  a  draught  of  air.  Even  a  puff  of  wind 
from  Isaac's  mouth,  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows, 
was  sufficient  to  set  the  sails  in  motion.  And, 
what  was  more  curious,  if  a  handful  of  grains 
of  wheat  wTere  put  into  the  little  hopper,  they 
would  soon  be  converted  into  snow-white 
flour. 

Isaac's  playmates  were  enchanted  with  his 
new  windmill.  They  thought  that  nothing 
so  pretty  and  so  wonderful  had  ever  been  seen 
in  the  whole  world.  ..... 

As  Isaac  grew  older,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  far  more  important  matters  in  his  mind 
than  the  manufacture  of  toys  like  the  little 
windmill.  All  day  long,  if  left  to  himself,  he 
was  either  absorbed  in  thought,  or  engaged 
in  some  book  of  mathematics  or  natural  phil- 
osophy. At  night,  I  think  it  probable,  he 
looked  up  with  reverential  curiosity  to  the 
stars'  and  wondered  whether  they  were  worlds 
like  our  own,  and  how  great  was  their  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  what  was  the  power 
that  kept  them  in  their  courses.  Perhaps, 
even  so  early  in  life,  Isaac  Newton  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  be  able,  hereafter, 
to  answer  all  these  questions. 

When  Isaac  was  fourteen  years  old,  his 
mother's  second  husband  being  now  dead,  she 
■wished  her  son  to  leave  school  and  assist  her 
in  managing  the  farm  at  Woolsthorpe.  For 
a  year  or  two,  therefore,  he  tried  to  turn  his 
attention  to  farming.  But  his  mind  was  so 
bent  on  becoming  a  scholar,  that  his  mother 
sent  him  back  to  school,  and  afterwards  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

I  have  now  finished  my  anecdotes  of  Isaac 
Newton's  boyhood.    My  story  would  be  far 


too  long,  were  I  to  mention  all  the  splendi  j 
discoveries  which  he  made  after  he  came  to  bj 
a  man.    He  was  the  first  that  found  out  thl 
nature  of  light ;  for,  before  his  day,  nobod;! 
could  tell  what  the  sunshine  was  composed  ol 
You  remember,  I  suppose,  the  story  of  aii 
apple's  falling  on  his  head,  and  thus  leading 
him  to  discover  the  force  of  gravitation,  which 
keeps  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses!! 
When  he  had  once  got  hold  of  this  idea,  he  I 
never  permitted  his  mind  to  rest  until  he  hacf 
searched  out  the  laws  by  which  the  planets! 
are  guided  through  the  sky.    This  he  did  as! 
thoroughly  as  if  he  had  gone  up  among  the! 
stars  and  tracked  them  in  their  orbits.    The  J 
boy  had  found  out  the  mechanism  of  a  wind-i| 
mill ;  the  man  explained  to  his  fellow-men  the! 
mechanism  of  the  universe.  j 

While  making  these  researches,  he  was  ac--! 
customed  to  spend  night  after  night  in  a  lofty 
tower,  gazing  at  the  heavenly  bodies  through1 
a  telescope.  His  mind  was  lifted  far  above 
the  things  of  this  world.  He  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  worlds  that  lie  millions  of  miles  away  ; 
for  where  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  are, 
there  is  our  true  existence. 

Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  Newton 
and  his  little  dog,  Diamond  ?  One  day,  when 
he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  had  been  hard  at 
work  more  than  twenty  years  studying  the 
theory  of  light,  he  went  out  of  his  chamber, 
leaving  his  little  dog  asleep  before  the  fire. 
On  the  table  lay  a  heap  of  manuscript  papers, 
containing  all  the  discoveries  which  Newton 
had  made  during  those  twenty  years.  When 
his  master  was  gone,  up  rose  little  Diamond, 
jumped  upon  the  table,  and  overthrew  the 
lighted  candle.  The  papers  immediately 
caught  fire.  Just  as  the  destruction  was 
completed,  Newton  opened  the  chamber  door, 
and  perceived  that  the  labors  of  twenty 
years  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  There 
stood  little  Diamond,  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief.  Almost  any  other  man  would 
have  sentenced  the  dog  to  immediate  death. 
But  Newton  patted  him  on  the  head  with 
his  usual  kindness,  although  grief  was  at  his 
heart. 

"O  Diamond,  Diamond,"  exciaimed  he, 
"  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done !" 

This  incident  affected  his  health  and  spirits 
for  some  time  afterwards  ;  but,  from  his  con- 
duct towards  the  little  dog,  you  may  judge 
what  was  the  sweetness  of  his  temper. 

Newton  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and 
acquired  great  renown,  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  the  king.  But  he  cared  lit- 
tle for  earthly  fame  and  honors,  and  felt  no 
pride  in  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge.  All 
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j.liat  he  had  learned  only  made  him  feel  how  j 
ittle  he  knew  in  comparison  to  what  remained 
;o  be  known. 

"  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  child,"  observed  he, 
'playing  on  the  sea.  shore,  and  picking  up 
here  and  there  a  curious  shell,  or  a  pretty 
pebble,  while  the  boundless  ocean  of  Truth 
lies  undiscovered  before  me." 

At  last,  in  1727,  when  he  was  fourscore  and 
five  years  old,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died — or 
rather,  he  ceased  to  live  on  earth.    We  may 
be  permitted  to  believe  that  he  is  still  search- 
ing out  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  as  earnestly,  and  with  even  more 
success  than  while  his  spirit  animated  a  mor- 
tal body.    He  has  left  a  fame  behind  him 
|  which  will  be  as  endurable  as  if  his  name 
[were  written  in  letters  of  light  formed  by  the 
[stars  upon  the  midnight  sky. — "  True  Stories 


WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 
I  Snake  River — Mammoth  Falls — Mountain  Scenery. 
Snake  River  is  the  south  fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, having  the  alternate  name  of  Lewis 
River,  named  after  Lewis,  one  of  the  early 
pioneer*,  who  came  West  by  way  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
to  the  point  at  which  it  empties  into  the  Co- 
lumbia. Snake  River  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  Fremont's  Peak,  on  the  Da- 
kota line,  flowing  eight  hundred  miles  through 
southern  Idaho,  in  a  general  westerly  course, 
thence  north  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Boise, 
Owyhe,  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers,  be- 
sides numerous  small  streams,  and  finally 
uniting  with  the  north  fork  of  Clark's  River 
to  form  the  great  Columbia. 

The  valley  of  the  Snake  lies  along  an  al- 
most direct  line  from  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  early  days  it 
furnished  the  most  practicable  route  overland 
to  the  Pacific.  In  its  descent  over  the  ele 
vated  plains  of  Idaho,  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  whence  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Snake  River  forms  the 
great  Shoshone  Falls.  The  river  here  runs 
through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  which  widens 
and  terminates  abruptly  in  precipitous  clifft, 
the  summit  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rapids,  and  bo  sleep 
that  the  traveller  can  descend  only  a(  one 
point — an  old  Indian  trail,  its  numerous  wind- 
ings making  it  about  a  mile  in  Length.  Fol- 
lowing this  trail  slowly  and  carefully,  the 
tourist  will  in  due  time,  find  himself  standing 
on  a  level  with  the  rapids  and  overlooking 
the  falls.  The  width  of  the  river  al  (his  point 
has  been  variously  estimated*-  we  thought  it 
at  least  two  hundred  yards  wide. 

The  rapids  here,  form  a  series  of  cascades 


ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  each  in  height, 
and  just  below  them  the  river,  in  one  unbroken 
mass,  leaps  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  into  the 
bottomless  pit  below.  The  course  of  the  river 
at  this  point  is  almost  due  east  and  west;  the 
contour  of  the  falls  is  that  of  an  irregular 
horseshoe,  and  their  width,  following  the 
course  of  the  water,  is  at  least  four  hundred 
yards.  Although  the  river  is  not  quite  as 
wide  at  this  point  as  the  Niagara  River,  the 
falls  are  higher  and  quite  as  beautiful.  The 
most  complete  view  of  the  falls,  including  the 
river  above  and  below  the  rapids,  cliffs  and 
surrounding  scenery,  is  obtained  from  Look- 
out Point.  Lookout  Point  is  a  narrow  cape 
of  rocks  projecting  from  the  main  bluff  about 
three  hundred  yards  lower  down  on  the  river 
than  the  falls;  so  narrow  that  two  persons 
cannot  walk  abreast.  Care  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  going  to  the  extremity 
of  this  point — the  very  timid  and  over-bold 
should  never  attempt  it — a  slip  of  the  foot 
would  in  a  moment  precipitate  one  three  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  raging  torrent  !>•  low. 

Standing  upon  this  point,  we  will  endeavor 
to  name  the  prominent  places  of  interest  The 
first  object  which  attracts  our  attention  is 
Eagle  Rock,  a  perpendicular  pillar  of  rock 
about  100  feet  in  height,  rising  (ram  the  Budtt 
of  the  rapids  fifty  yards  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  and  almost  overhanging  the  main 
cataract.  Upon  thetopmo>t  peak  <-t  thi>  rock 
an  American  eagle  has  built  his  eyrie,  a  fit- 
ting home  for  our  noble  national  hint — long 
may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  unique  and  romantic 
abode.  Just  above  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  cataract  is  Ballard  Island,  a  small  rockj 
island  covered  with  eedar  and  juniper  tret  . 
Several  smaller  islands,  to  the  right  and  lett 
of  the  large  one,  or  Ballard  bland,  add  to  the 
beauty  and  pictuiesouenest  of  the  mnm 

The  two  sentinels — two  huge  rooky  pillars 
— are  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  tie  loath 
side,  overlooking  the  falls  and  reminding  MM 
of  grim  sentinels  guarding  tlx  ir  po>t.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  from  a  h  IgheV  Stand  point, 

one  can  obtain  a  fme  panoraaiic  tie*  of  the 

whole — the  falls,  the  roaming  rapids.  Kagle 
Kock,  the  Two  Sentinels,  the  huge  pillars  of 

perpetual  spray  rising  from  the  bottom  ami 
near  the  centre  of  the  cataract,  bet  «  \t»  oding 
as  it  rises  to  either  side,  and  made  hc.mtiful 
by  the  many-colored  rainbow  |  w  hi  h  ihed  a 
halo  of  glory  upon  the  whole  scene.  Still 
lower  down  the  river  is  IVo*p«<  t  <»nlrh.  S  v 
oral  gentlemen  of  the  party,  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  determined  t  »  attempt 
through  the  gulch  to  reach  the  river  Mow 
the  falls.  They  lowered  themselvo*  fitly  le«  t 
»in  a  rope  down  the  perpendicular  ?>idoi»  of  a 

i oaky  cliff  Reaching  firm  ground,  ihey  mem- 
aged  with  but  little  difficulty  to  scramble 
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down  about  five  hundred  feet  to  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Arriving  there,  they  found  that 
their  troubles  had  just  begun  ;  they  were  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  falls,  to  reach  which 
their  path  lay  around,  and  sometimes  over, 
huge  boulders  of  slippery  rocks,  winding 
along  the  foot  of  the  steep  banks,  and  then 
through  the  foaming  and  boiling  waters,  the 
heavy  swells  of  which  reminded  them  strik- 
ingly of  the  breakers  on  the  seashore.  Finally, 
they  reached  a  point  thirty  feet  from  the  falls. 
Their  journey  here  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, by  the  shelving  of  the  rocks  into  deep 
water. 

The  wind  struck  this  point  with  such  vio- 
lence that  they  feared  to  trust  themselves  in 
an  erect  posture.  On  their  knees,  they  held 
with  their  hands  to  the  overhanging  brush,  to 
prevent  being  blown  into  the  river. 

We  think  that  one  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend the  immensity  of  the  sheet  of  water  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  until  he  can  gaze 
upward,  as  we  did.  This  point  is  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds.  The  Shoshone  Falls,  as  a  whole, 
will  compare  favorably  with  Niagara.  Those 
of  our  party  who  have  seen  both  places  pro- 
nounce the  former  superior  in  many  respects. 
In  beauty  and  wildness  of  scenery,  the  Sho- 
shone cannot  be  surpassed.  Niagara  excels 
in  magnitude  only. 

A  Bad  Practice. — Keeping  children  after 
school  is,  in  every  respect,  a  bad  practice.  It 
annoys  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  is  an  evil 
which  perpetuates  itself.  Pupils  who  are  kept 
after  school  usually  go  home  out  of  humor 
with  teacher  and  school  generally.  It  should 
be  a  constant  aim  to  arrange  things  in  such  a 
way  that  every  pupil  may  go  home  feeling 
happy.  The  result  aimed  at  by  this  practice 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  reached  in  other  ways. 
The  natural  consequence  of  poor  lessons  would 
seem  to  be  falling  in  rank.  In  graded  schools, 
pupils  who  miss  their  lessons  may  be  placed 
in  lower  clabses,  even  in  a  lower  department. 


ITEMS. 

Evaporation  of  ammonia  is  the  best  method  of 
producing  artificial  ice,  and  a  German  machine  has 
been  constructed  capable  of  turning  out  by  this 
means,  with  the  aid  of  three  men  and  a  thiee- horse 
power  engine,  a  thousand  pounds  of  ice  an  hour. 

Pkoposbd  Revision  of  the  Bible. — At  the  convo- 
cation of  Bishops,  held  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  recently,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  committee  of  eminent  and 
erudite  scholars  and  divines,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  report  at  a  future  meeting  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  revision  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  Several  of  the  bishops  present  cited 
portions  of  the  present  versions,  which  were  pro- 
nounced either  incorrect  renderings  of  the  original 
texts,  or  of  doubtful  authority  and  origin.  j 


Indian  Treaties,  except  those  submitted  in  con- 
fidence, are,  under  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  considered  in  open  session.  Four  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  before  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
it  is  reported,  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  formal  communication.  These  treaties 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Osage,  Kaw,  Sac, 
Fox  and  Otoe  Indians  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  war  claims  of  Kentucky  on  November  30th, 
1868,  amounted  to  $1,337,543,  and  during  the  en- 
suing year  additional  claims  amounting  to  $27,288 
were  forwarded  to  Washington,  making  a  total  of 
$1,364,831.  Of  this  sum  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  paid  $14,309,  so  that  the  claim  is  now 
$1,350,522.  Kentucky,  however,  has  additional 
claims  amounting  to  $17,000.  These  debts  have 
been  created  by  the  expenditures  of  the  State  in 
fitting  out  troops. 

Electrical  Phenomenon. — A  letter  in  the  Ottawa 
(III.)  Republican  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
electrical  phenomenon  : 

"  In  the  engine-room  of  the  Peru  Plough  Factory 
there  is  a  leather  belt  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide. 
This  belt  is  drawn  over  two  drums,  one  of  which  is 
iron,  and  the  other,  I  think,  is  wood.  These  drums 
make  about  fifty  revolutions  per  minute.  Standing 
in  front  of  and  below  the  belt,  and  placing  the  ex- 
tended fingers  within  six  inches  of  it,  the  experi- 
menter will  observe  a  multitude  of  white  rays, 
which  start  from  the  belt,  and  project  themselves 
in  the  direction  ot  the  fingers.  For  the  first  three 
inches  the  rajs  form  a  sheet  of  white  light,  its  base 
extending  across  the  band.  It  then  breaks  up  into 
pencils  of  rays,  each  pencil  converging  into  a  deli- 
cately fine  point.  The  points  of  the  white  rays  ap- 
proximate at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  but  never  touch 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are 
illuminated  with  little  jets  of  bright  yellow  flame, 
which  dart  out  to  meet  the  white  rays.  The  little 
flames  are  lambent,  continuous  and  pencil-shaped. 
They  are  not  as  vivid  as  a  true  electric  spark,  but 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  visible  by  daylight.  If  a 
person,  holding  his  right  hand  near  the  belt,  touch 
any  one  in  reach  with  his  left  hand,  he  will  experi- 
ence a  sensible  shock.  The  fingers,  after  experi- 
menting with  the  belt,  have  a  pricking  sensation, 
not  unlike  the  feeling  produced  by  restored  circula- 
tion after  the  hand  has  been  '  asleep,'  or  when  we 
carelessly  meddle  with  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  bat- 
tery." 

The  Colored  Schools  in  the  South,  it  is  reported, 
exhibit  a  marked  improvement.  The  scholars  are 
steadily  advancing  in  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
and  the  freedmen  are  saving  money  and  buying 
homesteads.  In  one  instance  the  laborers  contribu- 
ted their  savings  from  last  year's  crop  to  a  common 
purse,  and  purchased  700  acres  of  land  from  their 
former  owner.  The  appearance  of  the  freedmen,  it 
is  also  reported,  is  steadily  improving,  and  iustead 
of  presenting  ragged  garments  and  bare  feet,  they 
are  now  clothed  in  comfortable  apparel.  At  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  the  colored  men  who  crowded  into 
the  large  cities,  died  rapidly,  but  at  present  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  not  excessive.  Intemperate  habits 
are  not  more  prevalent  than  among  the  same  class 
of  whites  ;  and  the  records  of  the  Court  show  that 
the  indictable  crimes  are  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion between  the  white  and  colored  races. 

It  is  said  that,  of  the  760  members  of  the  Oecu- 
menical Council,  upwards  of  500  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  804.) 

We  have  now,  in  the  order  of  time,  ar- 
rived at  the  period  when  the  great  and  good 
Wm.  Penn  became  the  proprietor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  his  connection  with  the  coloni- 
zation of  New  Jersey.  Clarkson  assures  us 
that  up  to  the  year  1681,  Perm  had  sent  to  it 
about  1400  people.  The  active  interest  thus 
shown  in  the  new  country  which  opened  be- 
fore him,  would  naturally  intensify  the  de- 
sire which  Penn  had  while  at  Oxford  in  1(>61 
to  become  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  portion 
of  American  soil,  where,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  "might  raise  a  people  who  shall  be 
a  praise  in  the  earth  for  conduct,  as  well  as 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  to  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every 
nation  ;  to  frame  a  government  which  may 
be  an  example,  and  to  make  men  as  free  and 
happy  as  they  can  be."  Indeed,  Penn  sinus 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  colony  based  upon  righteous 
principles.  From  his  own  religions  experi- 
ence, and  the  persecutions  he  endured  for 
conscience'  sake,  he  learned  how  to  value  the 
blessing  of  true  liberty.  His  familiarity  at 
court  taught  him  the  dancer  ofdespol  io  power, 
and  made  him  desirous  that  in  his  own  Pent  - 
sylvania  "the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hin- 
der the  good  of  an  wfcole  country."    From  hii 


large  acquaintance  with  men  and  books  he 
imbibed  just  and  comprehensive  views.  His 
great  benevolence,  coupled  with  the  consist- 
ency and  purity  of  his  life,  rendered  nugatorv 
the  supposition  (if  any  such  was  rxtlhi  entor- 
tabled)  that  his  application  to  the  British 
crown  for  land  in  America  arose  from  telfiah 
or  mercenary  motives.  Indeed  thfl  QOnfidatfl 
reposed  in  him  was  abundantly  shown  iu  the 
readiness  with  which  some  of  th<>  notl  re- 
spectable of  his  countrymen  accepted  hi-  w-,,. 
posals  to  embark  for  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. That  he  was  not  actuated  by  lofN 
of  gain,  is,  also  proven  by  the  promptness 
with  which  he  refused  I  from  a  company  then 
forming)  an  offer  of  £600  "  for  the  DMMfttlv 
of  the  Indian  trade  between  thcSus<pu  hanna 
and  the  Delaware,  together  with  2\  per  cent, 
acknowledgment  or  rent*"  Hi-*  an-wer  to 
the  company  was,  that  he  "  would  not  defile 
what  came  to  him  t  h  an."  Pouhtloss  therv 
were  times  when  he  tell  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged upon  detecting  some  Maw  in  the 
machinery  of  his  government,  but  vexation* 
and  difficulties  hindered  not  the  prmerution 
ot  his  plan.  As  he  "  look  charge  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  Lord  s  sake."'  his  unwavering 
faith  in  tlw  immutability  of  those  prinei] 
which  he  designed  to  be  the  foundation  nrbfa 

Republic,  enabled  him  to  triumph.  The  St.ttr 
which  bears  his  name  stands  a«  the  pn»u<le*t 
monument  of  Ins  ureatnes*.  "  Her  law*  and 
institutions  bear  the   impress  ot   In?,  noble 
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mind,"  and  from  generation  to  generation  his 
memory  will  be  treasured  by  her  people. 
Such  a  man  was  William  Penn.  His  numer- 
ous biographers  have  narrated  the  story  of 
his  chequered  life,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  it  here.  On  the  page  of  history  he 
will  ever  stand  prominently  forth  as  an  able 
statesman,  a  wise  legislator,  a  large-hearted 
philanthropist,  and  a  Christian  gentleman, — 
qualities  but  rarely  found  combined  in  one 
individual. 

The  royal  patent  for  Pennsylvania  bears 
date  March  4th,  1681.  The  same  year  Penn 
appointed  his  deputy  governor  and  commis- 
sioners, who  sailed  from  England  for  the  new 
province,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  proprietary 
to  those  already  settled  in  the  territory,  an- 
nouncing that  it  had  "  pleased  God  in  his 
providence  to  cast  them  within  his  lot  and 
care,"  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  "  not 
usurp  the  right  of  any  nor  oppress  his  person." 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  furnished  me  with  a 
better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  His  grace 
to  keep  it."  By  the  same  commissioners  he 
also  sent  a  communication  and  some  presents 
to  the  Indians,  to  express  "  his  great  love  and 
regard  for  them."  The  following  year  Thomas 
Holm  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  as  Surveyor 
General,  who  brought  with  him  a  second  let- 
ter to  the  natives  from  Penn,  which,  although 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  entire. 

"  The  great  God,  who  is  the  power  and  wis- 
dom that  made  you  and  me,  incline  your 
hearts  to  righteousness,  love,  and  peace.  This 
I  send  to  assure  you  of  my  love,  and  to  de- 
sire your  love  to  my  friends  ;  and  when  the 
great  God  brings  me  among  you,  I  intend  to 
order  all  things  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
may  all  live  in  love  and  peace  one  with  an- 
other, which  I  hope  the  great  God  will  incline 
both  you  and  me  to  do.  I  seek  nothing  but 
the  honor  of  His  name,  and  that  we,  who  are 
His  workmanship,  may  do  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  to  Him.  The  man  who  delivers  this 
unto  you  is  my  special  friend,— sober,  wise 
and  loving.  You  may  believe  him.  I  have 
already  taken  care  that  none  of  my  people 
wrong  you.  By  good  laws  I  have  provided 
for  that  purpose  ;  nor  will  I  ever  allow  of  my 
people  to  sell  rum,  to  make  your  people 
drunk.  If  anything  should  be  out  of  order, 
expect  when  I  come  it  shall  be  mended,  and 
I  will  bring  you  some  things  of  our  country 
that  are  useful  and  pleasing  to  you.  So  I 
rest,  in  the  love  of  God  that  made  us.  I  am 
your  loving  friend, 

William  Penn. 
England,  21st  of  Second  month,  (April,)  1682." 

This  letter  was  read  by  Thomas  Holm  to 
the  Indians,  through  an  interpreter,  in  the 
Sixth  month  following.     In   the  Seventh 


month  (September)  William  Penn  embarkti  Mai 
in  the  "Welcome"  for  his  province,  and  aftti  P 
a  voyage  of  some  eight  weeks,  the  ship  a)  it 
chored  before  the  town  of  New  Castle.  Froi  1  kJ 
thence  they  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Uplam  W 
Clarkson  narrates  that  while  the  ship  wn  yl 
still  in  the  stream,  Penn  said  to  his  menu  vs 
Pearson,  (a  fellow  passenger),  "Providenc  "j 
has  brought  us  here  safe.  Thou  hast  beeijoi 
the  companion  of  my  perils.  What  wilt  tho  I  *P 
that  I  shall  call  this  place  ?"  Pearson  replie  i  >P 
Chester, — that  being  the  name  of  the  city  frorJ  tt 
whence  he  came.  William  Penn  said  ij  i' 
should  be  called  Chester,  and  that  when  h  I 
divided  the  land  into  counties,  he  would  cah  v 
one  of  them  by  the  same  name  also.  Wheim* 
Penn  visited  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  is  nol 
now  exactly  known,  but  a  minute  of  thl  I 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  8th  ojj 
Ninth  month  (November),  1682,  states,  thatl] 
"  at  this  time  Governor  William  Penn  and  i|  i 
multitude  of  Friends  arrived  here,  and  erectec  j  ] 
a  city,  called  Philadelphia — about  half  a  milM  < 
from  Shackamaxson."  \ 

Having  reached  Coaquannoc,  the  Indianf 
name  for  the  place  where  Philadelphia  nowfl 
stands,  Penn  and  the  little  band  of  Quakers 
with  him,  were  cordially  greeted,  not  only  by* 
the  early  settlers,  but  by  some  of  the  sachems 
and  their  tribes.    The  proprietary,  we  mayH 
suppose,  desired  to  make  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  the  natives,  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
said  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  repaired  to 
Shackamaxson,  (now   Kensington),  where, 
underneath  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  ai 
large  elm  tree,  they  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  Peace  with  each  other.    It  was  on  this  i 
same  spot  that  Penn's  deputy  (Markham)  i 
had  previously  negotiated  with  the  Indians  i 
for  the  purchase  of  Peunsbury  Manor,  and 
tradition  asserts  it -was  a  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort in  those  times. 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  some  • 
writers,  whether  in  1682,  any  treaty  took 
place,  inasmuch  as  no  letter  of  Penn's  has 
been  found  which  alludes  to  such  a  conference, 
nor  do  any  of  his  cotemporaries  mention  it. 
This  is  certainly  strange,  and  yet  among  the 
Indians  and  the  Quakers  there  has  ever  been 
a  traditional  account  of  "  the  great  treaty 
under  the  Elm.    Our  early  American  painter* 


*  Benjamin  West,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  July 
12th,  1775,  addressed  to  his  brother  William,  in 
this  country,  says,  "I  send  you  an  engraved  print 
of  Wm.  Penn's  treaty,  wherein  I  have  taken  th<* 
likeness  of  our  father,  and  brother  Thomas,  of  Read- 
ing, (England.)  That  is  the  likeness  of  our  brother, 
that  staLds  immediately  behind  Penn,  resting  on 
his  cane.  I  need  not  point  out  the  picture  of  our 
father,  as  I  believe  you  will  find  it  in  a  print  from 
memory."  His  father  is  represented  as  standing  a 
little  back  in  the  picture,  with  side  face  visible,  and 
showing  only  a  part  of  his  person.    J.  Francis 
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has  immortalized  it  with  his  pencil.    Poets  ( 
have  sung  of  it,  and  historians  have  described  t 
it.     It  has  been  considered  as  "the  only  ( 
league  between  the  Indians  and  the  Chris-  i 
tians  which  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  • 
broken."     A  committee  of  the  "  Pennsyl-  1 
vania  Historical  Society,"  have  reported  in  '. 
P  favor  of  the  treaty,"  and  the  "  Penn  Society  < 
of  Philadelphia"  has  marked  the  memorable  ; 
spot  with  an  apology  for  a  monument,  which  i 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  a  depleted  treasury 
than  of  anything  else.    In  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence,  however,  the  question 
remains  open  for  discussion.    That  such  an 
alliance  occurred  at  some  time  between  Penn 
and  the  natives  is  generally  conceded.  Gov- 
ernor Keith  said  in  his  speech  to  the  Indians 
in  1722 — "  Last  time  I  was  with  you  at  Con- 
estogoe,  you  showed  me  a  parchment  which 
you  had  received  from  Wm.  Penn,  containing 
many  articles  of  friendship  between  him  and 
you,  and  between  your  children  and  his  chil- 
dren."   As  a  treaty  was  made  in  1701,  which 
was  in  writing,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Keith  refers  to  it,  and  not  to  a  treaty  in  1682, 
as  some  have  supposed.    The  story  of  the 
gathering  under  the  great  elm  may  be  a 
pleasing  fiction  or  an  absolute  verity.  We 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  but  as  above 
stated  there  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  in  his  life  of  William 
Penn,  has  thus  graphically  described  the  sup- 
posed scene  under  the  elm.  "It  is  near  the 
close  of  November — the  lofty  forest  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  have  shed  their 
summer  attire  ;  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
leaves,  and  the  council  fire  burns  brightly, 
fanned  by  the  autumnal  breeze.  Under  the 
wide  branching  elm  the  Indian  tribes  are  as- 
sembled, but  all  unarmed,  for  no  warlike 
weapon  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  scene.  In 
front  are  the  chiefs  with  their  counsellors  and 
aged  men  on  either  hand.  Behind  them,  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  sit  the  young  nu  n, 
and  some  of  the  aged  matrons,  while  beyond, 
and  disposed  in  still  widening  circles,  are 
seen  the  youths  of  both  sexes.  Among  tin 
assembled  chiefs  there  is  one  who  holds  a  con- 
spicuous rank;  the  Great  Sachem  Taminend, 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  revered  for  his  wis- 
dom and  beloved  for  his  goodness.  But  Bee  I 
a  barge  is  approaching,  bearing  at  its  mast* 
head  the  proud  pennant  of  the  governor ;  the 

Fisher,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ,4priVftt«  lit''  -oi  l 
domestic  ha  bit  a  of  Win.  Penil,"  says:  "Our  IVnn 

sylvania  painter,  betides  hi*  unpardonable  mlsoon 
caption  in  representing  the  graceful  and  Athletic 

Penn  at  the  age  of  38,  ai  ft  fat  old  man  of  v,  ,  v  01 
dinary  appearance,  has  put  loin  .ni  l  lit  I  OOmpftD 
ions  in  drrsses,  whieh,  if  they  9*91  WOW  then  »1 

all,  they  oertainly  <ii.i  not  until  ioom  ytari  aftei 

the  settlement  of  Pennsyl  vania." 


oars  are  plied  with  measured  strokes,  and  near 
the  helm  sits  William  Penn,  attended  by  hie 
council.  Among  them  are  Markham,  his 
Secretary,  Holm,  Surveyor  General,  Sirncox, 
Haigue,  Taylor  and  Pearson.  On  the  river 
bank,  waiting  with  others  to  join  then,  is 
Lacy  Cock,  the  hospitable  Swede,  whose 
dwelling  is  near  the  treaty  ground.  They 
are  plainly  dressed,  and  the  proprietary  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  sky- 
blue  sash  of  silk  net  work  that  encircles  his 
waist.  They  land  and  advance  toward  the 
council  fire  ;  the  governor  having  his  cousin 
Markham  on  the  right,  and  his  friend 
Pearson  on  the  left,  is  preceded  by  some  of 
his  attendants  bearing  presents,  which  they 
spread  upon  the  ground.  They  pause  when 
they  approach  the  council  fire.  Taminend 
puts  on  his  chaplet  surmounted  by  a  small 
horn,  the  emblem  of  kingly  power,  and  then 
through  an  interpreter  he  announces  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  that  the  nations  are  ready  to  hear 
him. 

"  Being  thus  called  upon,  he  begins  his 
speech.    'The  Great  Spirit  I  he  says )  who 
made  me  and  you,  who  rules  the  heaven.-  ami 
the  earth,  and  who  knows  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  men,  knows  that  I  and  m\  Irieuds 
have  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  unci 
friendship  with  you,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.    It  is  not  our  custom  to  use  ho.-ule 
weapons  against   our  fellow  creatures,  tor 
which  reason  we  have  come  unarmed.  Our 
object  is  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke 
the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.    We  are  met 
on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good 
will,  so  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  on 
either  side,  but  all  to  be  openjnea,  brother- 
hood and  love.'    Here  the  governor  unroll* 
a  parchment  containing  stipulations  lor  trade, 
and  promises  of  friendship,  winch,  by  nn  an* 
of  an  interpreter,  he  explains  to  them,  article 
by  article,  and  placing  it  on  the  grm>iid.  he 
observes  that  the  ground  shall  be  romni  >n  to 
both  people.    He  then  proceeds.    *  I  will  not 
do  as  the  Marylanden  did.  that  is.  call  you 

children  or  brothers  only,  tor  parent-  are  apt 
I    tO  Whip  '.heir  children  too  -evenly,  and  hn-th- 
ers  sometimes  will  dilfer.     Neither  w  ill  1  c  nm- 
pare  the  friendship  between  us,  to  a  chain,  lor 
the  rain  may  rust  it,  or  a  tree  may  lali  and 
!   break  it;  but  1   will  oonaidejf  y..u  m  the 
•   same  llcsh  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and 
1    the  same  as  it' one  man's  bod>  were  t.»  !».•  di- 
vided into  two  pari*.'     This  speech  being  lis- 
tened to  by  the   Indian-  in  perfect  -in  i.  c. 
and  with  much  gravity,  they  take  some  time 
;    to  deliberate,  and  ihen  (he  Kmc  orders  one 
■    of  his  chiefs  to  speak  to  Wm.  IVnn.  The 
Indian  orator  advance*,  ami  in  the  Kmc* 
|.   name  salutes  him;  then  taking  him  bf  the 
band,  lie  makes  a  speech,  pledging  iundneee 
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and  good  neighborhood,  and  that  the  Indians 
and  the  English  must  live  in  love  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure." 

Heckewelder,  the  Moravian  missionary,who 
lived  many  years  among  the  Indians,  says  he 
has  often  heard  them  speak  of  the  conferences 
had  with  their  fathers  by  Wm.  Penn,  when 
"  he  convened  them  under  a  grove  of  shady 
trees,  where  the  little  birds  on  their  boughs 
were  warbling  their  sweet  notes."  "In  com- 
memoration of  these  conferences  (which  are 
always  to  Indians  a  subject  of  pleasing  re- 
membrance) they  frequently  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  woods,  in  some  shady  spot  as 
nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those  where  they 
used  to  meet  their  brother  Miquon  (Wm.  Penn,) 
and  there  lay  all  his  '  words'  or  speeches  with 
those  of  his  descendants,  on  a  blanket  or  clean 
piece  of  bark,  and  with  great  satisfaction  go 
successively  over  the  whole.  This  practice 
(which  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed)  contin- 
ued until  the  year  1780,  when  the  disturbances 
which  then  took  place  put  an  end  to  it,  proba- 
bly forever." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  LETTER  FROM  R.  TURNER  OF  BALT.,  MD. 

Friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  I  doubt 
not,  that  we  sent  off  last  week  to  the  "  Pawnee 
Agency,"  four  boxes  and  a  half  barrel,  con- 
taining warm  and  substantial  garments, chiefly 
for  the  women  and  children,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  articles  for  food,  and  medicines  for  the 
sick.  Also  a  large  quantity  of  that  much- 
valued  purifier,  Castile  soap — needed,  it  ap- 
pears, in  most,  if  not  all  the  agencies, — the 
Indians  being  represented  as  sorely  afflicted 
with  scrofula. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  through  the  "  In- 
telligencer," of  the  great  amount  of  goods  sent 
out,  and  I  hope  the  interest,  so  generally 
manifested  in  our  several  Yearly  Meetings 
for  these  wronged  and  deeply  injured  children 
of  the  forest,  may  continue  to  stimulate  us  to 
persevere  in  the  good  cause  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  greater  comfort. 

Our  First-day  school  is  flourishing,  our  Ly- 
ceum increasing  in  interest,  and  our  "  First- 
day  morning  Readings  "  are  very  interesting, 
and,  we  think,  beneficial  to  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  attend  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  Lombard 
St.  Sewing  School,  back  of  our  meeting-house, 
conducted  by  a  number  of  young  women,  who 
give  their  time  and  attention  to  teaching  about 
75  poor  little  white  girls  the  art  of  cutting 
out  and  sewing.  These  children  have  been 
gathered  in  from  the  streets,  lanes  and  alleys ; 
and  on  Seventh-day  afternoons,  they  now 
(generally)  come  with  clean  face  and  hands 
and  combed  hair,  which  was  not  the  case  at 
first ;  and  they  are  as  orderly  and  quiet,  when 


engaged  at  work,  and  in  coming  in  and  when 
they  separate,  as  any  school  I  have  visited. 

The  discipline  is  remarkable,  and  the  pa- 
tience and  endurance  of  those  dear  young  wo- 
men are  wonderful.  How  happy  they  seem 
to  be  in  their  labor  of  love  and  usefulness  to 
this  class  of  poor  little  unfortunates !  "  Verily 
they  have  their  reward." 

Sincerely  thy  friend,     Rebecca  Turner. 


THE  NURTURE  OF  THE  LORD. 
From  The  Home  Life  in  the  Light  of  it*  Divine  Idea. 
BY  JAMES  BALDWIN  BROWN. 

"  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the. 
Lord. "— Eph.  vi.  4. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  dwelt  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  Christian  education,  the 
drawing  forth  and  instructing  the  conscious- 
ness that  Christ  is  with,  is  in,  the  child. 
Christ  the  light,  an  element  of  help,  of  joy ; 
not  as  some  parents  systematically  present 
Him,  an  element  of  gloom  and  dread.  Let 
children  know  Him  as  the  inspiration  of  their 
young  efforts  of  duty,  as  their  strength  in  their 
struggle  against  sin ;  as  their  sympathetic 
friend  in  all  their  dreary  defeats  and  failures, 
nearer  than  their  own  consciousness  to  the 
springs  of  their  thought  and  life.  A  Lord  at 
hand  and  not  afar  off,  within  and  not  be- 
neath or  above;  taking  intimate  and  person- 
al part  in  the  action  of  their  life-drama,  from 
the  very  dawnings  of  consciousness  ;  witness- 
ing, pleading,  and  striving,  with  boundless 
long-suffering  within. 

You  have  neither  to  take  them  to  Christ 
nor  to  bring  Christ  to  them.  It  may  sound 
like  a  paradox,  but  I  believe  that  the  main 
reason  why  so  many  children  of  Christian 
households  grow  up  inwardly  ignorant  of  the 
Saviour,  is  that  they  have  been  so  sedulously 
taught  to  seek  Him.  They  should  learn  that 
He  has  sought  them,  and  that  He  is  there  at 
the  door  of  their  hearts,  yea,  within  the  door, 
waiting  only  to  be  recognized  and  welcomed 
with  love.  The  gospel  is  not,  "  Go  forth  to 
seek  Christ  and  He  will  meet  you."  The 
words,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  the  door  shall  be 
opened  unto  you,"  were  spoken  to  men  by 
One,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  a 
heavenly  throne  that  He  might  place  Him- 
self in  their  midst.  He  was  seeking  them, 
asking  them,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  their 
hearts,  that  He  might  enter  royally  as  of 
right  and  take  up  His  abode.  Tell  them  of  a 
God  who  needs  to  be  appeased,  of  a  Saviour 
who  waits  to  be  moved  to  intercession,  to  plead 
the  power  of  His  blood  on  their  behalf,  and 
salvation  is  at  once  made  to  appear  to  them 
a  hard,  far-off,  and  doubtful  thing. 

If  we  would  but  begin  with  our  children 
where  God  begins  with  us,  it  might  go  better 
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with  them.  "  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  Look  within.  In 
the  battle  which  is  raging  even  in  thy  young 
heart,  every  high  thought,  every  holy  pur- 
pose, every  heavenward  aspiration,  is  the 
work  of  His  love  for  thee ;  and  every  base 
thought,  every  impure  passion,  every  world- 
ly purpose,  is  the  work  of  His  enemy  in  thee, 
striving  to  pluck  thee  out  of  His  hand.  I 
think  that  this  education  of  the  consciousness 
to  recognize  the  present  Christ,  the  inward 
light  that  lighteth  every  man,  and  which 
shines  very  brightly  in  children's  hearts, 
would  lend  dignity  and  energy  to  the  moral 
struggle  which  begins  with  the  first  stirrings 
of  freedom,  and  would  wrest  one  mighty  wea- 
pon of  destruction  out  of  the  adversary's 
hand.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  the  child 
than  to  feel  that  God  is  far-off,  and  cannot 
care  much  about  the  battle  of  a  young  life  ; 
and  that  it  matters  little  to  Him  or  to  any 
one  what  a  child  may  think  or  do.  It  mat- 
ters everything.  From  the  first  moment  of 
consciousness  the  Lord  has  been  with  you, 
young  soldier  ;  learn  to  parade  your  soul  be- 
fore Him,  and  to  answer  to  your  name. 

And  to  me  this  seems  to  be  the  only  shield 
of  the  parent  from  what  would  else  be  a 
crushing  burden  of  care.  If  we  are  to  be  at 
the  main  charge  of  this  ministry,  and  if  our 
influence  is  the  chief  educating  power,  then, 
as  I  have  said,  alas  !  for  us,  and  for  the  child. 
As  Jesus  bore  witness  of  the  Father,  so  we 
have  to  bear  witness  of  the  Saviour.  If  we  bear 
witness  of  ourselves,  of  our  private  ideas  of 
what  a  child  should  grow  to  be,  our  own  im- 
age of  goodness,  purity,  and  truth,  we  may 
chance  to  see  the  little  ones  on'  whom  we 
spend  our  wealth  of  effort  growing  into  an 
image  from  which  we  shrink  back  with  dread. 
I  have  seen  it  again  and  again.  I  have  seen 
parents  who  had  striven  earnestly  and  with 
much  self-denial  to  mould  their  children  to 
an  image  which  should  satisfy  their  parental 
joy  and  pride,  left  in  their  old  age  to  moan 
in  bitterness  of  soul  over  the  wreck  of  all 
their  hopes.  While  little  ones,  trained  eat' v 
to  recognize  joyously  the  dawning  of  a  Di- 
vine light  and  the  stirrings  of  a  Divine  life 
within,  drawn  out  to  realize  their  divine  re- 
lations, and  to  cry  with  a  child's  frank  heart, 
"Father,  Father,'"  in  the  ear  of  God,  led  free 
to  unfold  their  native  faculty  and  tendency 
under  the  eye  and  hand  of  a  parent  whose 
supreme  concern  was  to  know  and  to  do  His 
will,  grow  up  in  a  lair  and  shapely  adole*0< 
ence,  and  into  a  maturity  rich  with  noblcand 
abundant  fruit. 

But  what,  iiipoffl  this  principle,  is  the  true 

field  of  a  parent's  duly?  If  Christ  is  with 
the  child,  nearer  than  the  parent,  with  pow 
er  to  reach  the  inner  oar  and  to  touch  till 


inner  springs,  the  parent's  influence  seems  to 
fade  into  feebleness ;  it  may  help  in  some 
small  measure,  but  it  has  no  essential  power. 
But  it  is  the  same  with  education  as  with 
everything  else  ;  man's  power  is  that  of  the 
fellow-worker,  the  fellow-helper  with  God. 
In  every  field  of  human  activity  in  which  the 
higher  human  faculties  find  play,  indeed  in 
every  reigon  of  activity,  the  power  is  of  God. 
In  every  work,  the  essential  power,  the  mas- 
culine power,  is  with  Him.  "  It  is  the  Lord 
thy  God  who  giveth  thee  this  power  to  get 
wealth."  The  intelligence,  energy,  and  pa- 
tience by  which  men  win  great  successes,  are 
ever  fanned  and  kept  at  a  white  beat  b] 
breath  of  God.  In  Him  we  lite.  11  Hit 
breath  kindles  the  flame  of  life,  the  glow 
passes  swiftly  through  every  pulse  and  organ, 
and  energizes  them  ;  If  He  withholds  His  in- 
spiration they  fail  and  die.  A-  •  rise  into 
the  higher  spheres  of  work,  the  enerLri-inLr 
breath  of  God  becomes  more  palpably  the 
condition  of  all  noble  and  fruitful  activity. 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  were  from  <  Be 
point  of  view  the  most  dependent  thinkers 
and  actors  who  have  ever  played  their  part 
in  the  theatre  of  history.  "And  Moses  said 
unto  the  Lord,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  elo- 
quent, neither  heretofore,  nor  since  Thou  hast 
spoken  unto  Thy  servant  :  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth  ? 
or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  see- 
ing, or  the  blind?  have  not  1  the  Lord? 
Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thv 
mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  saw" 
Exod.  iv.  10-12. 

"  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  mea- 
sure through  the  abundance  of  the  n  v.  la- 
tions,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bum  t  no-, 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  ima>uro.  ]\  r 
this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  tinier,  thai 
it  might  depart  from  me.  And  He  -aid  unto 
me,  My  grace  18  sufficient  for  thee:  for  Mv 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most 
gladly  therefore  will  1  rather  glory  in  my  in- 
firmities, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me.  Therefor-  1  take  pleasure  fa  in- 
firmities, in  reproaches,  in  neoe-.>itirs.  in  per- 
secutions, in  distresses,  for  Christ's  nako:  t.-r 
when  I  am  weak,  then  am  1  -'Cor. 
xii.  7-10.  .  . 

"Iam  crucified  with  Christ  :  nevertholo*« 
I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  hut  <  "hrisl  liveth  in  mo; 
and  the  life  which  1  now  live  in  the  hVsh,  1 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Cod.  »fco 
loveti  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  mo."  C*l. 
ii.  '20. 

"  Ami  ye  shall  be  brought  before  govern- 
or*  and  king*  for  Mv  sake,  for  I  testimony 
I  against  them  and  the  Centilo*.    Hut  "hen 
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they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  nor 
what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak. 
For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you."  Matt, 
x.  18-20. 

And  yet  these  were  the  very  highest  and 
freest  expressions  of  human  thought  and  will 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  No  men 
have  ever  spoken  so  freely  for  God,  yea,  and 
to  God,  as  these  men  who  were  completely 
dependent  on  His  inspiration.  None  have 
acted  so  boldly,  so  grandly,  in  their  human 
freedom,  as  those  who  took  the  suggestion 
of  their  every  movement  from  the  touch  of 
His  hand  and  the  glance  of  His  eye.  And 
the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Man's 
nature  moves  in  its  fullest  liberty,  and  touches 
the  height  of  its  possibilities,  only  when  it  is 
in  perfect  oneness  with  the  mind  and  the  will 
of  God.  The  more  completely  God  enters 
into  it,  the  more  nearly  does  it  grow  to  the 
fullness  of  its  native  dignity  and  power.  Man 
was  made  to  be  the  fellow-worker  with  the 
Lord  ;  the  fellow- worker,  as  the  woman  works 
with  man  in  the  conduct  of  the  home.  "  The 
bride  the  Lamb's  wife"  describes  humanity 
under  its  highest  possible  conditions.  Its 
freedom  is  the  freedom  which  is  possible  in 
such  union,  the  freedom  of  perfect  sympathy 
and  perfect  love. 

And  thus  the  parents  are  Christ's  co-work- 
ers in  the  nurture  and  culture  of  their 
little  ones.  It  would  be  but  partial  truth  to 
say  that  the  supreme  relation  of  the  child  is 
to  Christ,  and  that  the  parent's  influence  is 
but  a  feather's  weight  in  the  scale.  The  pa- 
rent's influence  is  part  of  Christ's  influence  ; 
it  is  of  His  making  and  of  His  maintaining; 
and  He  is  just  robbed  as  it  were  of  a  vital  or- 
gan, if  a  parent  despises  or  even  thinks  lightly 
of  this  fellow-helping  with  Him.  Throw  your- 
self into  the  duty  with  all  the  zeal  and  ener- 
gy which  the  thought  of  all  that  is  hanging 
on  your  effort,  for  yourself,  for  your  child, 
and  for  God,  can  inspire,  and  you  will  lend 
to  the  Master  the  most  precious  instrument 
that  the  universe  could  furnish  for  His  work; 
while  you  may  keep  the  instrument  pure  and 
keen,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  by  re- 
membering that  your  work  is  to  bear  witness 
for  Him  who  is  ever  at  work  within,  and  to 
draw  forth  the  child's  consciousness  that  He 
is  there.  The  more  you  believe  in  Christ's 
presence  with  your  little  one,  the  more,  did 
you  understand  it  rightly,  would  you  feel 
your  ministry  to  be  essential  to  a  true  nur- 
ture and  admonition  in  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
is  with  you,  as  well  as  with  your  little  one ; 
and  it  is  through  you  alone  that  He  can  com- 
plete His  work.  To  this  concert  of  spirit 
He  is  ever  moving  you.    His  zeal  for  your 


little  one  works  through  you  as  its  chief  or- 
gan. In  truth,  the  Incarnation  is  a  fact  ever 
living,  and  it  ever  finds  new  manifestations. 
God  in  man,  man  in  God,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery  of  life. 

I  have  said  that  nearer  than  all  the  tones 
and  touches  of  the  creation,  far  nearer,  are 
the  voices  of  the  home.  God  is  educating] 
the  child  by  all  the  objects  with  which  He 
has  surrounded  it,  drawing  forth  its  appre- 
hension, and  widening  its  horizon.  And  He 
ever  keeps  objects  on  the  dim  bounds  of  that 
horizon  to  stimulate  its  effort.  Whatever  \ 
the  child  may  see  so  as  to  know,  God  always 
cares  that  there  shall  be  that  which  it  faintly 
sees  and  hardly  knows;  so  that  a  constant 
strain  of  effort  is  kept  up,  expanding  and  cul- 
tivating the  powers.  But  man's  influence  is 
supreme.  Nature  cannot  close  the  heart  to 
man,  but  man  may  close  the  heart  to  nature. 
The  passionate,  spoilt  child  of  a  corrupt  so- 
ciety, who  pined  "  for  a  desert  as  his  dwell- 
ing-place," that  he  might  "  all  forget  the  hu- 
man race,"  must  have  "  one  fair  spirit  for 
his  minister."  And  it  is  ever  thus.  Man  is 
and  must  be  the  supreme  object  to  man.  .  .  . 

Man  must  have  man  to  cleave  to ;  and 
from  man  all  his  highest  directing  and  stimu- 
lating influences  come.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
man  that  God  claims  the  supreme  rule  over 
the  world.  And  the  home  influence  must  in- 
evitably be  the  dominant  in  the  formation  of 
character,  or,  where  there  is  unusual  native 
strength,  in  its  direction  and  development. 
And  there,  too,  it  is  chiefly  settled  whether  it 
shall  be  a  spring  of  joy  or  of  bitterness  to  its 
possessor  through  life. 

Many  a -noble  gift,  whose  nobleness  cannot 
be  quite  destroyed,  even  by  the  worst  home 
influences,  gets  set  so  awry,  or  so  poisoned  in 
the  springs,  that  it'becomes  mainly  a  sorrow 
to  the  man  who  is  endowned  with  it,  and  to 
the  world  into  which  God  sent  it  forth  to  be 
a  benediction.  Everything  depends  on  the 
culture  of  the  whole  nature.  You  cannot  cul- 
tivate a  branch  or  a  limb  fairly,  except 
through  the  trunk  which  bears  it.  If  the 
whole  nature  is  suffered  to  grow  up  warped, 
deformed,  embittered,  gifts,  which  might  have 
traversed  a  wide  orbit  of  blessing,  become 
charged  with  a  malignant  energy,  and  live 
on,  either  as  prodigies  to  startle,  or  as  plagues 
to  torment  mankind.  The  home  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  morale  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  carry  on  the  development 
of  society.  And  did  I  need  any  argument  to 
strengthen  the  grounds  of  my  belief  in  Him 
who  has  the  world's  destinies  in  a  Father's 
charge,  I  should  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  in 
spite  of  all  fhat  man  does  in  human  homes, 
in  every  generation,  to  poison  human  life  in 
its  very  springs,  there  still  is  developement. 
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Man  holds  on  his  path  of  progress ;  he  goes 
from  strength  to  strength  led  by  an  unseen 
hand,  and  triumphs  over  his  own  folly  and 
weakness  through  the  sustaining  wisdom  and 
energy  of  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS." 

In  an  article  under  this  head,  in  No.  44,  is 
the  following  :  "  The  stern  old  Puritans,  who 
murdered  the  peaceful  Quakers,  were  the 
first  on  the  shores  of  America  to  declare 
against  slavery,  by  making  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  their  colony  a  crime,  punishable 
by  death." 

The  history  of  the  pioneer  anti-slavery 
movements  has  frequently  been  written,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  before  read  that 
the  Puritans,  who  persecuted  early  Friends, 
were  the  first  in  America  to  testify  against 
slavery. 

The  sentiment  is  so  novel,  that  I  am  unable 
to  avoid  the  inference,  that  a  mistake  or  ob- 
scurity of  expression  has  occurred  somewhere. 
But  as  the  author  of  the  "Sketches"  may 
have  in  his  possession  historical  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  sentiment  advanced,  it  were 
well  to  postpone  criticism  until  he  is  further 
heard  from. 

I  will,  however,  add,  that  if  the  author  of 
the  "  Sketches"  supposes  that  the  early  col- 
onists of  Rhode  Island  were  ever  comprised 
among  the  Puritanical  persecutors,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  say  that  history,  as  far  as 
I  am  informed,  entirely  reverses  that  sup- 
position. 

Instead  of  the  Rhode  Island  colonists  being 
persecutors,  they  themselves  were  the  victims 
of  religious  persecution;  and  they,  or  more 
especially  their  leaders,  were  banished  from 
vMassachusetts,  by  the  dominant  Puritanical 
party,  many  years  before  the  persecutions 
against  Friends  commenced. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  Rhode  Island  colonists  ever  put  Friends 
to  death,  and  equally  difficult  to  show  thai 
the  Puritans,  who  murdered  Friends,  ever 
testified  against  slavery  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing^  remarks,  I 
cheerfully  record  my  appreciation  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  "Sketches,"  and  in  BO 
doing,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  indicate  the  feeling 
of  very  many  readers  of  the  "  Intelligenoer. 

Gidkon  Frost, 

Second  Month,  1870.  

It  is  good  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  the  pleasure  there  is  in  rendering 
kindness;  and  let  parents  seek  frequent  op- 
portunities for  them  to  enjoy  this  pleasure, 
It  is  both  purifying  and  ennobling,  and  brings 
with  it  a  blessing. 


To  the  Editors  <Tf  FrieD<lr'  InUlligeDcer. 

Esteemed  friends:  —  "Equal  rights  and 
privileges"  for  all,  has  long  been  the  profes- 
sion, and  generally  the  practice  of  our  Society 
and  of  its  "  Intelligencer,"  and  is  eminently 
worthy  so  to  be  maintained  ;  hence  it  is  with  re- 
gret I  view  your  seeming  departure  from  thi* 
principle,  by  declining  to  publish  the  "article 
on  First-day  schools"  alluded  to  in  your  Edi- 
torial of  No.  48.  From  the  language  used  in 
reference  to  the  article,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  writer  was  opposing  this  fin  other  re- 
ligious denominations)  time-honored  institu- 
tion, which  is  now  become  a  candidate  for 
adoption  into  our  own.  Now  as  you  have 
published  articles  in  favor  of  these  schools, 
together  with  frequent,  interesting  and  profita- 
ble *  reports"  from  the  same,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  but  simple  justice  that  other  views,  when 
properly  presented,  should  have  an  equal  right 
to  be  heard,  especially  when  adopted  by  a  very 
considerable  body  of  concerned  Friends,  your 
subscribers.  This  subject  of  First-day  schools 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  is  now. 
claiming  the  consideration  of  our  Society,  and 
we  find  raanv  valuable  Friends  entertaining 
somewhat  different  views  upon  it  ;  yet  if  there 
be  an  honest  and  free  interchange  of  sentiment 
indulged  and  promoted  throughout  the  Sor-iety 
amongst  its  members,  and  especially  by  it* 
organ  the  "Intelligencer,"  I  believe  it  will 
lead  to  a  harmonious  and  truthful  solution. 
"Truth  is  said  to  be  mighty,  ami  will  pre- 
vail;" it  will  bear  criticism,  it  will  boar 
scrutiny,  it  will  bear  contradiction,  the  pub- 
lication of  "objections  not  clearly  defined" 
will  not  hurt  it,  while  the  failure  to  publish 
an  article,  followed  by  a  criticism  Dpbo  the 
article,  leaves  your  readers  to  d.».  aiiyoe  think 
the  writer  of  the  article  has  done,  "  V  nteSft> 
e.Jusiom  from  inference  rather  than  from  j^r- 
sonal  observation*." 

Feelingan  interest  in  First  dav  schools,  and 
in  all  other  movements  designed  for  the  got  d 
of  our  members,  believing  them  to  1m>  ca- 
pable under  right  direction  of  doing  a  ureal 
deal  of  good  to  our  youth.  I  still  am  in  favor 
of  extending  respectful  attention  to  my  Ml  mil 

with  different  sentiments,  Knowing  nothing  of 

the  author  or  of  this  "  article,"  sav->  through 
vour  allusion  to  it.  1  still  think  he  ihouM 
have  what  was  extended  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors to  Paul    a  hearing  I 
Although  feeling  at  liberty  to writa  tins 

openly  to  yOU,  I  remain  vour  sincere  friend, 
and,  to  the  **  Intelligencer."' 

A  Si  nm  KiftKR. 

Baltimore,  '^i  mo.  .r>,  1  s7e. 

Tt  was  n  maxim  of  Kuripide*  cither  t  »  keep 
silence,  or  to  speak  something  bolter  than 
silence. 
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FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Our  temperaments  are  so  diverse  that  our 
spiritual  paths  are  wisely  very  different,  as 
seen  by  the  natural  eye,  and  it  is  perhaps  al- 
ways safe  for  the  self  sufficient  and  active  to 
be  humble  and  watchful,  and  for  the  fearful, 
humble  ones  to  strive  for  liberty  and  action  ; 
each  leaning  a  little  away  from  their  natural 
inclination. 

Situated  as  I  am,  and  in  view  of  my  tem- 
perament, I  find  it  quite  as  necessary  for  me 
to  keep  close  up  to  the  Light,  as  to  avoid 
going  ahead  of  it.  Much  of  my  influence  (if 
I  really  have  any,)  seems  to  be  through  en- 
couragement and  sympathy  with  the  striv- 
ings for  good  in  others,  and  yet  I  feel  con- 
stantly a  necessity  in  this  to  keep  with  the 
Light,  that  "  man  may  not  mar  a  good  work." 

I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  thy  sympathy 
with  our  better  life,  that  I  believe  we  are 
deepening  and  growing  from  association  with 
those  to  whom  thou  alludes.  In  many,  many 
ways  I  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord  leading  our 
meeting  into  harmony  and  living  concern, 
and  I  believe  the  end  is  not  yet,  nor  within 
the  comprehension  of  his  instrumentalities.  I 
feel  less  inclination  than  ever  to  hasten  any- 
thing except  my  own  obedience,  and  am  now 
sure  the  forbearance  and  giving  way  that 
some  of  us  younger  ones  have  felt,  to  be  our 
portion,  have  been  to  the  increase  not  only  of 
our  own  strength,  but  of  His  Kingdom  among 
us  all.  Our  path,  although  at  times  apparently 
made  very  rough  by  the  power  of  tradition, 
has  yet  been  doubtless  a  much  smoother  one 
than  is  usual  in  times  of  revival  and  growth, 
and  we  should  feel  thankful  therefor. 

Can  there  not  be  a  labor  for  the  one  great 
doctrine  of  an  inward  revelation,  irrespective 
of  the  differences  in  dress  and  outward  things, 
so  long  as  they  are  only  the  relics  of  the  past 
and  not  the  fruit  of  present  disobediences — a 
condition  of  things  which  made  it  right  for 
George  Fox  to  say  to  William  Penn,  "  Wear 
it  (his  sword)  as  long  as  thou  canst."  Oh  ! 
for  this  faith  that  knows  that  all  these  things 
will  come  right,  as  we  persevere  in  following 
the  Light,  and  that  they  are  better  worn  as 
long  as  it  will  allow,  than  put  aside  from 
man's  dictation  ; — the  only  essential  point 
being  to  recognize,  encourage  and  keep  alive 
the  voice  within,  leaving  it  to  regulate  the 
essentials. 


Seasons  of  conflict  which  are  sometimes  our 
experience  and  which  are  indeed  trials  of  our 
faith  and  patience,  may,  I  believe,  be  con- 


sidered as  a  needful  preparation  for  prospec-  ll 
tive  service.    We  are  thereby  enabled  to  feel  jj$ 
with  others  similarly  tried.    When  passing  i| 
through  these  conflicts,  we  esteem  it  a  favor  if  -l 
we  can  discern  the  hand  of  our  Father  in  the  I 
dispensation ;  but  more  blessed  are  we,  if,  not  :  I 
seeing,  we  can  believe  that  the  protecting  care  jl 
of  Him  *  who  doeth  all  things  well "  is  ill 
around  and  over  us.    Surely  we  have  cause  | 
still  to  trust,  even  in  all  seasons  of  proving, 
in  the  continued  superintending  care  of  Is-  j 
rael's  Shepherd,  who  seeth  even  the  hinder-  ll 
most  of  His  flock,  carries  the  weaklings  in  ! 
His  bosom,  and  is  to  them  a  sure  defence  in  | 
time  of  need. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1870. 

Shall  we  Profit  by  Criticism  ? — A  re- 
cent discussion  about  Quakerism  in  a  social 
gathering  in  Boston,  as  reported  in  some  of 
the  papers,  has  awakened  reflections  which  it 
may  be  profitable  to  spread  before  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer.  Societies,  like  individu- 
als, are  more  profited  by  candid  criticism  than 
by  indiscriminate  praise.  The  Society  of 
Friends  formerly  had  its  full  share  of  abuse, 
of  late  it  is  apt  to  be  too  much  flattered.  It 
is  seldom  fully  understood  by  those  who  see 
it  only  from  outside  its  own  moral  and  social 
atmosphere,  and  hence  is  seldom  fairly  rep- 
resented in  public  discussions  or  in  the  cur- 
rent literature.  It  needs  ready  and  skilful 
exponents  within  its  own  borders,  who,  com- 
prehending the  drift  of  the  times  and  realizing 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  organization 
and  its  spirit,  wTould  be  able  to  spread  before 
the  world  a  discriminating  and  just  exhibit  of 
Quakerism  as  it  is.  In  the  discussion  alluded 
to,  one  born  and  educated  in  our  Society  was 
the  first  speaker,  and  it  was  fitting  that  in 
Boston,  where  not  a  single  meeting  of  Friends 
has  been  kept  up  for  many  years  past,  a  voice 
should  be  raised  in  vindication  of  the  people 
who  first  rebuked  Puritan  intolerance  and 
stood  manfully  for  religious  liberty  in  the 
then  stronghold  of  bigoted  intolerance.  That 
a  voice  raised  in  Boston  in  behalf  of  Quaker- 
ism should  have  called  out  such  zealous  op- 
position, shows  how  the  prejudices  of  the  past 
survive  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth.  Seen  through  the  light  of  religious 
liberty,  of  which  George  Fox  was  so  great  an 
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apostle,  it  would  seem  that  Quakerism  should 
at  least  have  credit  for  much  of  the  progress 
which  marks  our  time,  and  that  in  Boston, 
'A  which  has  become  the  centre  of  what  is  called 
liberal  Christianity,  there  would  at  least  be  a 
disposition  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice 
done  to  early  Friends  by  the  full  appreciation 
of  their  successors.   Yet  we  find  at  this  meet- 
ing of  so-called  liberal  people  unusually  se- 
vere, not  to  say  unjust,  comments  on  our  So- 
!  ciety.    No  one  of  the  speakers  denied  that 
I  George  Fox  did  open  the  way  for  much  of  the 
,j  progress  in  religious  ideas  which  has  charac" 
I  terized  the  past  two  centuries,  but  it  was  urged 
I  that  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  the 
J  Society  which  he  organized  has  led  the  van  in 
1.  liberalizing  Christianity  in  conformity  with 
)  the  leading  doctrine  which  he  taught.  Here 
I  is  where  liberal  thinking  people  of  other  de- 
j  nominations  see  a  sad  falling  off.    Now  we 
I  should  be  far  from  acknowledging  the  justice 
J  of  much  that  was  said  at  this  Boston  meeting, 
J  particularly  the  severe  and  ungracious  com- 
ments upon  the  character  of  William  Penn. 
The  high  place  which  this  great  philanthropist 
and  legislator  has  held  in  history  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  is  too  well  established  for  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Pilgrims,  at  this  late  day,  to 
class  him  with  the  venal  politicians  and  time- 
servers  who  float  on  the  stream  of  popular  ap- 
plause, to  sink  into  oblivion  with  the  genera- 
tion to  which  they  belong.    William  Penn 
was,  perhaps,  more  distinguished  for  his  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  defence  of  principle  than 
for  any  other  trait  of  character  ;  this  furnishes 
the  key  to  his  greatness,  and  disarms  all  cri- 
ticisms upon  it  in  the  direction  of  personal 
ambition  or  perfidious  self-seeking. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  pertinent  comments 
of  these  critics  on  our  Society,  they  suggest  to 
us  some  inquiries  worthy  the  consideration  of 
Friends  of  the  present  day.  The  question 
may  well  be  sounded  among  us — How  far 
have  we  filled  up  the  Measure  of  our  allot 
ment  as  a  Christian  church  ?  We  have  borne, 
a  testimony  against  priestcraft,  but  have  we 
given  the  world  such  free  preaching  as  the 
times  and  our  altered  circumstances  b*V6  de- 
manded? We  have  kept  up  silent,  meetings, 
but  have  we  not  very  often  gone  to  them  M 

the  door  on  its  hinges,  thus  degrading  them 


into  a  form  without  life  or  spirit?  We  have 
held  a  precious  legacy  for  the  world,  but  have 
we  qualified  our  children,  by  education  and 
religious  influences,  to  prize  it  and  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  it?  Have  we  not  rather 
checked  in  our  children  that  spontaniety 
which  is  essential  to  their  moral  and  reli-iou§ 
development?  In  teaching  them  the  merit  of 
a  quiet  indwelling  spirit,  have  we  not  in  many 
cases  suppressed  expression  which  would  have 
promoted  growth  and  expansion  in  the  truth  ? 
We  have  professed  a  belief  in  the  direct  com- 
munication of  the  will  of  God  to  the  souls  of 
all  who  seek  him,  but  have  we  shown  faith  in 
this  as  a  practical  and  essential  doetrine? 
Have  we  sufficiently  recognized  it  in  other 
denominations  and  in  society  at  large?  These 
are  questions  which  naturally  occur  as  we 
look  at  ourselves  from  the  stand-point  of 
those  outside  of  our  fold,  and  if  we  could  be 
stimulated  to  an  earnest  application  of  them, 
as  tests  of  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  our  Society,  then  unfriendly  cri- 
ticisms would  be  more  valuable  to  us  than 
all  the  commendation  which  we  could  n  -  •  ive. 


We  have  received  two  communis  if  I  i  Mia, 
(one  published  last  week,  the  Other  in  the 
present  number,)  alluding  to  the  fa  t  that  we 
had  commented  upon  an  article  sent  Bfl  in  re- 
gard to  First-day  schools  without  publishing 
the  essay,  and  thus  allow  our  reader.-  to  judge 
of  its  merits  for  themselves. 

The  objectors  seem  to  imply  that  the  mo- 
tive for  withholding  the  essay  was  1"  ram 
its  being  unfavorable  to  First  day  ftchoob. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Our  reason*  fof  B0<  pub- 
lishing it  were  simply  those  which  induct  us 
to  lay  aside  a  large  number  of  the  COM  uni- 
cations  we  receive,  vi/.,    that  W  I  d.em 

them,  in  style,  manner  or  pntimn..  »"  the 
subject  treated,  suitable  for  publication.  W  I 
sometimes  receive  eottniunicalions  thai  <  \  ineo 
want  of  skill  in  composition.  n'Minn  ai.  <>r- 
thographv.  Ac.,  but  in  which  the  matter  to 
B«  valuable  as  to  repay  the  labOJ  01  -  •  na- 
tion: but  it  is  essential  that  when  treating  of 

a  particular  subject  it  shall  l>e  to  the  |  »l. 

With  the  desire  not  to  pass  by  an>  -incore 
concern,  we  gave  the  few  line*  «  \tra<  t<  d  ln»m 
the  article  in  question,  believing  ih.v  cou* 
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tained  the  substance  of  what  our  correspond- 
ent wished  to  express.  We  are  glad  to  find 
by  a  second  communication  that  he  is  willing 
to  leave  the  responsibility  with  us ;  repeating 
his  concern,  that  it  requires  great  care  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  Bible  Schools  to 
keep  the  eye  single  to  the  pointings  of  Truth, 
lest  in  their  efforts  to  do  good  they  may  find 
themselves  floating  into  the  popular  current. 


DIED. 

BARRETT.— On  the  30th  of  First  month,  in 
Spring  Valley,  0.,  Mahala,  wife  of  George  Barrett, 
aged  64  years. 

*  CORNELL. — On  the  31st  of  Twelfth  month,  1869, 
Keziah  T.  Cornell,  wife  of  Daniel  Cornell,  -  aged  64 
years  and  11  months  ;  an  Elder  of  Cornwall  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  having  commenced,  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  prompt  payment  of  all  bills  for 
Tuition  be  made  to  our  Treasurer. 

Henry  M.  Laing, 
No.  30  North  Third  St.,  Philada. 

2d  mo.  12— 4t. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

2d  mo.  27th,  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"     Back  Creek,  Va.,  3.}  P.M. 
3d  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"        "     Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "     Westfield,  N,  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "     Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "     Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "     Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  3J  P.M. 

"       "     Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10£  A.M. 

LETTER  TO  ONE  OF  THE  EDITORS. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  2d  mo,  15th,  1870. 
Dear  friend  Jane  Johnson : — I  very  often 
think  of  thee  and  the  other  editors  of  the  In- 
telligencer, and,  in  imagination,  I  can  see  you 
engaged  in  your  labor  of  love,  in  preparing 
mental  aliment  to  supply  the  wants  and  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  growth  of  your  numerous 
readers. 

Please  express  to  them  my  affectionate  re- 
membrance, and  my  desire,  that  as  they  are 
religiously  concerned  to  help  others,  they  may 
themselves  be  helped  in  their  heavenward 
journey. 

I  suppose  all  our  friends  feel  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  our  labors  among  the 
Indians,  and  I  expected  to  send  communica- 
tions to  thee  more  frequently  than  I  have 
done.  My  time  has  usually  been  so  much 
occupied  with  office-work,  and  occasional 
journeys  to  the  several  agencies,  that  I  have 
had  no  leisure  for  other  engagements.  For 
some  weeks  past,  we  have  not  been  so  busy  as 
usual. 

The  Pawnees,  the  Omahas,  and  the  Otoe 
Indians,  have  been  mostly  absent  from  their 
reservations  during  the  winter,  engaged  in  the 


buffalo  hunt.  When  they  go  on  these  expe-1 
ditions,  they  take  with  them  their  squaws  and! 
their  papooses,  and  make  an  encampment  j 
somewhere  in  the  hunting  region,  whence  they  i 
send  out  their  hunters  mounted  on  ponies  in  ] 
search  of  game. 

This  winter  they  have  been  very  successful,  ] 
and  will  bring  in  a  great  quantity  of  buffalo  >j 
meat,  and  thousands  of  robes. 

We  wish  to  see  them  give  up  the  hunt,  and  1 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  but  they  are 
not  yet  provided  with  flocks  or  herds  to  sup- 
ply them  with  meat,  and  it  seems  necessary 
for  them  to  depend  in  part  upon  game. 

If  we  can  obtain  from  Congress  liberal  ap- 
propriations to  settle  the  Indians  on  farms, 
supply  them  with  implements  and  live  stock, 
and  establish  industrial  schools  among  them, 
we  hope  to  render  them  self-sustaining  with- 
out resorting  to  the  hunt  for  subsistence. 

I  wish  to  see  them  not  only  civilized,  but 
Christianized,  and  these  objects  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  providing  them  with  comfortable 
homes,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  regular  em- 
ployment. 

Thy  cordial  friend,  S.  M.  Janney. 


Otoe  Agency,  Neb.,  1st  mo.  25,  1870. 
Sarah  F.  Corlies,  Sec.  Ind.  Aid : 

Respected  Friend, — The  several  boxes  of 
clothing  lately  forwarded  to  me  by  the  "  In- 
dian Aid  Association  of  Philadelphia"  have 
just  been  distributed,  and  the  articles  of 
clothing  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  Indians.  We  have  here  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indian  children,  nearly  all 
of  whom,  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the 
garments,  were  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition. 
Many  of  them  were  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  any  covering  whatever,  save  a  miserable 
blanket,  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  mortality,  which  swept  off  so  many  of  the 
children  of  this  tribe  during  last  winter  and 
spring,  to  the  exposure  to  which  they  were 
subjected  at  that  time. 

The  "  Christmas  things"  contained  in  the 
barrel  and  small  box  were  a  great  treat  to 
the  children,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were 
distributed  will  be  one  in  their  calender  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten, — a  bright  spot  in  their 
young  lives  which  age  can  never  obliterate. 
I  have  recently  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
at  least  two  boxes  are  on  their  way  out  here ; 
this  is  cheering  intelligence,  and  with  their 
contents  I  will  be  enabled  to  redeem  a  prom- 
ise which  I  was  obliged  to  make  to  a  large 
number  of  poor  disappointed  creatures  for 
whom  nothing  could  be  spared  from  the  other 
boxes. 

In  regard  to  forwarding  stores  for  the  sick, 
such  as  sugar,  rice,  crackers,  &c,  I  would 
advise  that,  unless  the  articles  are  forwarded 
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or  contributed  by  those  who  have  them  for 
sale,  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to  transmit  the 
money  instead.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  can  be 
purchased  here  at  a  very  small  advance  over 
eastern  prices,  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  transportation,  risk  of 
loss,  &c,  I  think  the  advantages  are  in  favor 
of  purchasing  here.  In  one  of  the  boxes  al- 
ready received  I  discovered  that  two  packages  of 
sifted  sugar  had  entirely  wasted,  and  for  this 
reason  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  using 
paper  bags.  The  Otoes  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Aid  Association  for  their  efforts  on  their 
behalf.  One  of  their  chiefs  remarked  during 
li  a  council  which  I  held  with  them  not  long 
since,  that  "  heretofore  the  whites  had  never 
done  or  given  them  anything  at  all  unless 
they  gave  them  furs  or  money  in  exchange ; 
but  now  a  great  change  has  occurred,  for  the 
William  Penn  people  show  that  they  love  the 
Indians."  Thy  friend, 

Albert  L.  Green. 


CONCERNING  FRIENDS. 
An  Essay  read  before  the  New  York  Social  Union. 
By  J.  D.  Hicks,  of  Wesibury,  L.  I. 
Presuming  we  shall  not  differ  from  our 
hearers  in  the  propriety  of  taking  a  few  retro- 
spective glances  over  the  past  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  our  purpose  will  be  to 
consider  some  of  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands  to-day  to  the  world,  as  compared  with 
the  past. 

We  think  there  are  none  here  who  will 
question  the  value  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  advocated  by  the  founder  of  our 
Society,  George  Fox,  as  being  less  true,  or 
worthy  of  our  acceptance  now,  than  at 
the  time  of  their  promulgationby  him,  from 
which  arose  the  religious  organization 
known  by  the  name  of  Quakers.  George 
Fox  was  not  the  discoverer  of  any  new 
principles,  but  a  consistent  and  powerful  ad- 
vocate of  a  doctrine  which  met  the  witness  of 
truth  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  and  those 
who  were  convinced  of  his  views  formed  an 
organization,  which  is  represented  by  us  of 
to-day.  If,  in  our  reference  to  some  of  the 
venerable  things  of  the  past,  we  treal  I  hem 
with  less  deference  than  ordinarily  by  Friends, 
we  do  it  in  no  disrespectful  mood,  but  tor  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  individual  thought. 

The  very  little  world  thai  bounds  an  in- 
dividual life,  the  smallness  of  an  organiza- 
tion, whether  religious  or  otherwise,  as  com- 
pared to  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  does 
but  require  a  moment's  reflection  to  realise  j 
still  that  realization  must  be  imperfect  to 
most  of  us,  because  of  the  inability  of  our 
minds  to  oompass  so  large  a  thought 

Of  the  1,200,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  more  thai]  one-half  are  wh:i!  ate  termed 


heathen,  and  only  about  one-third  even  pro- 
fess the  Christian  name;  these  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  sects  and  partie*,  in 
which  each  claims  to  be  the  specially  chosen 
people  of  the  Most  High,  and  regard  with 
more  or  less  hostility  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  their  beliefs. 

Let  us  bear  these  facts  in  mind  and  be 
modest  in  our  pretensions,  remembering  al- 
ways there  is  a  Universal  God  that  rules  the 
whole,  and  beneficence  rents  upon  all  his 
works.  A  purpose  and  a  Divine  economy 
pervades  all,  imperfectly  though  we  may  dis- 
cern it.  Our  organization  is,  comparatively, 
but  a  little  stream,  that  flows  into  the  great 
ocean  of  humanity — yet  that  little  is  ours, 
and  how  small  soever  it  be,  it  nevertheless  is 
the  sphere  of  our  action. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  in  us  to  gather 
lessons  from  the  past,  and  to  realize  the  nar- 
row limits  which  of  necessity  bound  the  widest 
sphere  of  accessible  knowledge.  Tfaeae  who 
ignore  the  past  as  an  element  to  guide  the 
present,  commit  a  fault,  no  le>s  than  they 
who  are  content  with  precedent  and  time- 
honored  things  as  a  sufficient  ju>tihVation 
for  their  continuance.  However  much  we 
may  be  contented  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  thing*,  and 
felicitate  ourselves  as  to  our  conception  of 
truth,  we  cannot  sufficiently  realize  their  re- 
lationship, or  entertain  them  with  beOMiiag 
modesty,  until  we  have  studied  somewhat  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  know  how  it  bai  tared 
with  others  who  have  been  controlled  by  the 
same  laws  of  life  as  ourselves.  Tie  v  had  the 
past  to  guide  them  as  had  their  pr<  i 
and  we  in  our  turn  have  all  the  knowledge 
and  experience  that  has  preceded  M  fee  guide 
to  a  better  understanding  <>f  the  premt 
The  use  we  make  of  this  inheritance  and  the 
additions  we  make  to  it  will  only  e,. intitule 
our  contribution  to  the  general  whole  j  our 
legacy  of  knowledge  to  futurity  will  valu- 
able in  proportion  a*  we  make  an  intelligent 
use  of  the  means  at  our  command  j  w.  most 
fashion  so  wisely,  construct  so  ear.-l'ully,  In- 
jecting all  worn  out  material,  thai  ne  bum 
leave  an  inheritance  worthy  our  ag.  .  and 
the  profession  we  make. 

The  trials  and  persecutions  which  < ..  orge 
FOX  and  his  followers  suffered  are  ijuite  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  hut  lei  us  not  fori*  that  <mr 
Society  enjoyed  no  DKMHODljf  of  UMM  «i--ng* 
and  Bufferings.  Tlmusnnds  and  hundred*  of 
thousands  had  e\ perienced  the  BJKMl  a:-um- 
injr  death  tor  conscience  sake,  hue:   U  n»re 

the  Society  of  Friends  had  Its  eftgfa  The 

spirit  of  intolerance  and  unwillingm  >>l  those 
in  power  to  concede  to  others  the  freedom  of 
conscience  have  been  one  of  the  market!  char- 
acteristic* of  past   centuries.      Hut  happily 
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for  us  in  this  particular,  we  live  in  an  age 
and  country  of  great  tolerance,  wherein  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  supreme  in  all 
matters  of  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship. 
Should  a  fire  worshiper  from  India  choose  to 
perform  in  this  country  his  devotions  after 
the  manner  of  his  kindred,  we  should  not 
molest  him,  but  endeavor  by  peaceful  means 
to  lead  him  to  a  higher  sense  of  religion.  No 
law  imposing  fines  or  penalties  would  be  di- 
rected against  him,  becau°e  he  differed  from 
us  in  his  mode  of  worship  ;  his  immunity 
from  interference  would  be  complete,  not 
because  our  repugnance  to  .his  religion  had 
been  lessened,  but  that  our  respect  for  his 
rights  had  been  increased. 

Whence  this  great  change?  The  right  is 
no  less  right  now  than  formerly.  The  Crea- 
tor of  all,  in  the  past  as  in  the  present,  is  the 
fountain  of  absolute  truth.  Man  oniy  is 
changeable,  his  knowledge  relative,  relating 
to  the  period  in  which  he  lives  ;  a  creature 
of  circumstances,  a  result  of  the  civilization 
of  his  age : — growing  physically  as  he  ob- 
serves the  laws  of  growth,  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom  by  slow  degrees, — ad- 
vancing in  his  conceptions  of  spiritual  mat- 
ters from  the  basis  of  his  times  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  surroundings. 

Witness  the  brave  and  conscientious  Mar- 
tin Luther,  battling  against  the  excesses  of  a 
corrupt  church,  still  claiming  the  right  of 
fellowship,  and  only  emerging  by  degrees 
from  the  thraldom  of  Catholicism,  after  suf- 
fering wrongs  and  persecutions  directed 
against  him  by  his  associates.  A  man  of 
marvelous  powers,  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
religious  revolution — a  representative  of  a 
more  liberal  and  just  sentiment  demanded 
by  the  times. 

Though  the  reformation  begun  and  founded 
by  him  was  a  great  advance,  his  followers 
manifested  but  little  if  any  improvement  in 
their  conceptions  of  religious  liberty.  They 
vied  with  Romanism  in  their  spirit  of  intol- 
erance. The  popular  mind  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  no  conception  of  political  or  re- 
ligious freedom.  It  has  taken  humanity  a 
long  time  to  learn  that  man  is  not  responsible 
to  his  fellow-man  for  his  beliefs,  and  that 
liberty  of  conscience  is  a  universal  birthright. 

We  claim  that  Friends  have  a  record  in 
this  particular  which  they  may  justly  prize. 
Although  never  placed  in  a  position  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  except  for  a  brief 
period  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  had  they  been, 
they  never  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
with  tolerance,  while  they  adhered  to  the 
tenets  of  Quakerism.  It  is  in  its  very  na- 
ture the  spirit  of  liberty. 

While  we  may  contemplate  with  satisfaction 
the  great  truths  promulgated  by  the  founders 


of  our  Society,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselv 
they  arrived  at  any  absolute  perfection,  r  j 
quiring  no  advance  on  the  part  of  their  su 
cessors.    It  is  manifest  from  the  writings  ■ 
George  Fox  that  he  believed  in  a  person* 
Devil.*    Wm.  Penn  appeared  not  to  hav 
seen  the  impropriety  of  ordering  a  few  pipe 
of  rum  to  dispose  of  to  the  Indians,  notwitl 
standing  the  high  sense  of  justice  which  chaijl 
acterized  his  dealings  with  them.    The  us  I 
of  spirituous  liquors  on  social  occasions  b,  ; 
our  early  Friends  would  now  justly  be  conij 
sidered  disgraceful,  and  yet  we  do  not  quesui 
tion  their  sincerity,  or  the  purity  of  thei  \ 
lives. 

Our  record  in  regard  to  an  early  recogni 
tion  of  the  injustice  of  slavery  is  most  credi il 
table,  but  it  took  more  than  half  a  century  I 
and  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  more  ad-  j 
vanced  minds  of  our  forefathers  before  thief 
truth  could  be  fully  realized. 

Friends  of  Nantucket,  in  1716,  made  al 
public  protest  and  declaration  M  that  it  was  I 
not  agreeable  to  truth  for  Friends  to  purchase4 
slaves  and  hold  them  for  the  term  of  life."  I 
Yet  so  late  as  1760,  forty-four  years  after,  ! 
Jno.  Wool  man,  while  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  was 
pained  to  see  slaves  imported  from  Africa  by  tj 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  then  oni] 
sale  there  by  the  importer;  a  crime  which  1 
in  our  times  has  been  made  a  capital  offence 
by  an  act  of  Congress.    Our  Society,  as  a 
body,  advanced  to  a  recognition  of  this  great 
evil  by  comparatively  slow  degrees.  First, 
against  the  importation  of  slaves  ;  then  that 
they  should  not  be  bought  and  sold,  and  fin- 
ally, against  their  being  held. 

in  the  records  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Westbury  we  find,  in  the  year  1776  (the  year 
when  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  it  a  dis- 
ciplinary offence  to  own  slaves)  there  were 
54  manumissions,  while  in  1775,  but  one  year 
previous,  there  were  only  two.  The  absolute 
wrong  and  injustice  of  the  system  existed  as 
well  before  as  at  the  time  they  had  grown  to 
a  realization  of  its  injustice ;  this  truth 
dawned  upon  them  slowly,  and  it  would  in- 
deed be  great  injustice  to  hold  men  responsi- 
ble for  acts  which  their  understanding  had 
not  yet  been  educated  to  regard  as  wrongs. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection 
that  about  the  period  previously  mentioned, 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  our  State  was 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  showing  it  to 
have  been  somewhat  a  popular  sentiment  of 
the  period,  and  we  must  not  claim  for  our 
Society  too  much  in  this  particular.f 

*  George  Fox's  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  IS?,  edition  of 
1800. 

j-  In  1790,  when  Congress  was  sitting  in  New  York, 
the  first  Quaker  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  presented,  and  the  following  in- 
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1  No  one  who  has  read  the  writings  of  early 
1  Friends  can  fail  to  notice  their  belief  that 

*  their  persecutors  were  the  objects  of  special 
i  judgments.  The  second  epistle,  issued  by 
|  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1676,  exhorted 
t  Friends  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  what 

*  judgments  fell  upon  persecutors.  The  world 
I  is  not  yet  free  from  persecution.  Man  is  still 
I  guilty  of  wrong  and  injustice  towards  his 

*  fellow-man,  but  the  observer  of  to  day  fails 
I  to  detect  evidences  of  special  judgments  in 
a   behalf  of  the  oppressed. 

[  The  intelligent  mind  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sees  universal  law,  where  the  ancients 
•witnessed  constant  special  interposition.  Like 
witchcraft,  the  phenomena  were  most  abund- 
ant, w7hile  it  was  believed  in,  but  ceased  en- 
tirely when  the  belief  was  rejected,  and  yet 
for  1500  years  mankind  suffered  under  this 
fearful  delusion,  fearful  indeed  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  has  cost,  besides  untold  suffer- 
ing, the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives, 
The  fact  as  to  witchcraft  has  not  changed, 
but  man  has. 

In  alluding  to  this  subject  of  witchcraft  we 
do  it  to  show  how  completely  these  delusions 
disappear   when   belief  in   their  existence 

:  ceases. 

We  will  return  to  our  subject  concerning 
Friends.  No  one  will  doubt  that  could  our 
ancient  Friends  look  in  upon  us  of  to-day, 
seeing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  practices,  they  would  not  claim  us  as 
being  a  Society  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
ligion they  professed. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors against  placing  carpets  on  the  floor 
of  our  houses,  is  probably  well  known  to  most 
of  our  hearers.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  in 
so  doing?  We  answer,  right  in  the  principle 
which  actuated  them,  but  wrong  in  its  appli- 
cation. Their  vision  was  limited,  as  is  ours ; 
they  lived  for  their  day;  the  principle  of 
plainness  and  simplicity  is  unchangeable,  audi 
is  binding  on  us,  not  by  any  rule  or  interpre- 
tation which  they  thought  right  to  place  upon 
it,  but  by  an  intelligent  application  on  our 
part;  and  here  let  us  remark  that  svc  too  often 
confound  principles  with  practices,  and  sub- 
stitute the  one  for  the  other,  or  make  them 
synonymous.  While  principles  are  enduring, 
practices  arc  subordinate  to  them  and  the 
creature  of  their  dictation — changing  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  ana  always 
when  wisely  understood,  intelligently  applied. 


cident  occurred.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina, 
&ffOBe  and  wished  it  disposed  of  at  on  ■«•,  "so  thai 
these  men  (pointing  to  Friends  In  the  gallery, 
where  they  were  waiting)  who  are  so  ill  bred  M  to 
sit  with  hats  on  when  other  people  have  the  de- 
cency to  take  them  off,  may  go  home  ahout  their 
business." 


These  considerations  should  teach  us  charity, 
and  should  impress  us  with  the  necessity  that 
each  age  should  examine  for  itself,  trusting 
none  that  have  preceded  it  to  do  it.-:  work. 

Knowledge  is  not  spontaneous,  but  a  thing 
of  growth.  We  are  too  much  inclined  te  let 
others  do  our  thinking  ;  this  may  be  battel 
than  nothing,  but  it  leaves  our 'own  minos 
enfeebled  and  wanting  in  that  strength  and 
power  which  can  only  come  from  exereke, 
The  spirit  of  inquiry— questions  of  CftUM  and 
effect,  observation,  comparison  and  general* 
ization — must  always  be  companions  of  health- 
ful mental  growth. 

Preconceived  views  must  often  be  re-ex- 
amined to  see  that  they  square,  with  the 
truths  of  to-day.  For  truth  is  not  monopo- 
lized by  any  age  or  society,  but  Mattered  far 
and  wide,  in  small  proportions  among  man- 
kind, mingled  in  every  system  with  the  drop 
of  error,  and  grasped  perfectly  by  none. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the 
relative  position  Friends  now  occupy  before 
the  world,  to  that  they  occupied  two  centuries 
ago.  Quakers,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
a  despised  sect,  the  victims  of  ridicule,  abuse 
and  oppression,  living  in  an  age  of  religious 
corruption  and  tyranny,  wherein  eclesiastical 
authority  was  mingled  with  judicial  power. 
Following  the  promptings  of  the  inner  eon* 
sciousness  of  truth,  they  paid  neither  btMnagp 
to  man  nor  respect  to  e.-tabli.-hed  religion. 
They  were  religious  revolutionists,  not  by 
force  of  arms  but  by  words  of  truth  and  fore* 
of  example,  which  arc  none  the  lc.-s  p.>t<  m 
because  peaceful. 

But  how  is  it  today?  In  our  country  it 
is  quite  respectable  to  be  called  a  Quaker: 
the  reliance  on  faiths  and  Mm  K  I hough  -till 
prevalent  among  religionists.  i-  gradually 
yielding,  and  being  made  secondary  t prac- 
tical well  doing,  as  fruits  of  right*  >u-n< 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  Church  and  State  know  no  union, 
and  the  compulsory  support  of  a  religion  U  a 
thing  of  the  distant  p;»-t.     Marriage  i-  no 

longer  subject  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
a  civil  contract.  Oath."  have  long  nncc 
ceased  to  be  required  at  our  conn-. 

Titles  to  rank  and  offuv  are  liven  M  irith* 
held  at  pleasure,  according  t<>  individual  idea* 

of  propriety.   The  plural  prooooi  is  used 

without  distinction  to  the  high  an. I  low.  the 
rich  and  poor. 

The  name  of  Quaker  i>  no  longer  a  re- 
proach, and  the  doctrinal  claim  to  a  higher 
1  iw —  one  more  immediate  ami  dirtvt  than 
the  written  one  is  gradually  being  admit:.  1 
by  many  of  the  liberal  prole--oT>  of  mir  tun.  . 

Antagonism  from  without   having  e«  wd. 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  fx  -  w  ithin  tin  hoi«< 
hold— more  to  be  feared  beeau.-e  lw*  ob\ ions 
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in  their  character.?  We  allude  to  apathy,  and 
the  prevailing  fear  lest  something  shall  be 
disturbed,  forgetting  that  life  is  never  a  con- 
dition of  rest;  rest  is  death.  Life  implies 
growth,  and  growth  involves  change,  but 
that  change  must  be  always  within  the  limits 
of  the  principle  of  its  life.  An  oak  cannot 
become  a  willow,  but  it  may  grow  to  be  a 
larger  oak,  wherein  its  leading  branches, 
catching  the  sun  light  of  each  succeeding 
year,  may  so  overshadow  other  branches  that 
have  served  its  purpose  in  past  years,  that  they 
may  become  useless  and  be  left  to  die. 

The  Society  of  Friends- has  a  history  of  a 
little  more  than  two  centuries.  For  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  adhered  to  the 
great  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  it 
has  a  noble  record,  and  the  future  historian 
who  traces  the  growth  and  progress  of  many 
of  the  now  recognized  fundamental  rights  of 
man,  the  concession  of  which  have  so  ad- 
vanced our  race,  will  give  to  Friends  no  small 
share  of  the  award  for  having  hastened  their 
realization. 

Its  mission  has  not  yet  ended.  The  Indian 
on  our  western  border  had  thought  his  an- 
cestral inheritance  of  the  bow  and  blanket 
would  suffice  him  as  it  had  his  fathers,  but 
he  finds,  when  almost  too  late,  his  error — each 
had  its  principle  of  use,  but  the  times  demand 
a  new  application  of  them.  Let  Friends 
learn  the  ideas  they  are  trying  to  teach  the 
Indian — that  every  age  must  live  for  the 
present  and  future,  but  not  for  the  traditions 
of  the  past — the  past  is  a  material  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  the  fabric  of  the  present,  but 
never  a  garment  to  be  put  on.  Let  us  cease 
"  Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful 
Past,  and  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger 
men." 

*WHQ  SHALL  ROLL  AWAY  THE  STONE? 
"  And  they  said  among  themselves,  '  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre ?'    And  when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the 
gtone  was  rolled  away."— Mark  xvi.  3,  4. 
Wbat  poor  weeping  ones  were  saying 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
We,  the  same  weak  faith  betraying, 

Say  in  our  sad  honrs  of  woe  ; 
Looking  at  some  trouble  lying 

In  the  dark  and  dread  unknown, 
We,  too,  often  ask  with  sigbing, 

"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone?" 
Thus  with  care  our  spirits  crushing, 

When  they  might  from  care  be  free, 
And  in  joyous  song  outgushing, 

Rise,  with  rapture,  Lord,  to  Thee — 
For  before  the  way  was  ended, 

Oft  we've  had  with  joy  to  own, 
Angels  have  from  Heaven  descended, 

And  have  rolled  away  the  stone. 
Many  a  otorm  cloud  sweeping  o'er  us, 

Never  pours  on  ua  its  rain ; 
Many  a  grief  we  see  before  us, 

Never  comes  to  cause  us  pain ; 


Oft'mes  in  the  feared  to-morrow 

Sunshine  comes— the  cloud  has  flown — 
Ask  not  then  in  foolish  sorrow, 

*'  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone?" 
Burden  not  thy  soul  with  sadness, 

Make  a  wiser,  better  choice  ; 
Drink  the  wine  of  life  with  gladness — 

God  doth  bid  thee,  man,  rejoice. 
In  to-day's  bright  sunshine  basking, 

Leave  to  morrow's  fears  alone, 
Spoil  not  present  joys  by  asking, 

"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?" 

— Selected. 


NUMBERS  FOR  THE  SORROWFUL. 
Trust  Him  who  is  thy  God  and  have  no  fear : 
His  eyelids  ache  not  with  the  drowse  of  sleep, 
He  cannot  tire,  and  how  should  He  forget? 
Self  centered  in  His  own  infinity, 
He  that  is  all  is  cause  and  law  of  all : 
Alike  in  orb  and  atom  infinite. 
The  worlds  He  soweth  broad-cast  with  His  hand, 
As  o'er  the  glebe  the  sower  soweth  seed, 
Till  with  His  glory  all  the  heavens  are  sown. 
Yet  perfect  from  His  shaping  fingers  sent 
The  rain-drop  glitters  populous  with  life  ; 
And  in  a  jewelled  surcoat  wheels  the  gnat. 
Behold  the  yearly  miracle  of  spring  ! 
The  pinky  nipples  of  the  budding  leaves 
Break  in  a  night,  and  lo,  the  wood  is  green ! 
Art  thou  more  bare  than  is  the  winter  wood, 
Or  less  esteemed  of  Him  who  gives  thee  joy 
In  the  fresh  rustle  of  the  April  leaves  ? 
And  if  thy  prime  be  gone  and  thou  lament, 
"  The  leaves  are  falling  and  the  fruit  is  done  !" 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  winter  of  thy  days. 
See,  where  the  cruel  winds  have  swept  the  trees, 
And  all  are  branching  bare  against  the  night, 
There,  in  the  barren  spaces,  hang  the  stars  ! 
So,  when  the  leafage  of  thy  days  is  past 
And  life  is  desolate,  repine  thou  not : 
God  can  give  thee  the  stars  of  heaven  for  fruit ! 
Nor  fear  thou  death.    God's  law  is  gain  in  loss : 
Growth  and  decay  obey  a  common  law  ; 
The  starry  blossom  and  the  seed  are  one. 
Think  !    Thou  wert  boru  and  fashioned  for  a  world 
Assorted  to  thy  needs  and  thy  delights, 
And  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  and  had  content. 
Not  of  thy  strength  or  cunning  didst  thou  come 
Into  the  fief  and  heritage  of  life, 
And  shall  all  fail  thee  in  thy  going  hence  ? 
The  salt  foam  of  the  sea  upon  thy  lips, 
The  blown  sand  of  the  desert  in  thy  face ; 
Shall  these  outlast  the  ages  and  not  thou  ? 
Content  thy  soul  and  comfort  thee  in  this  : 
In  God's  design  is  neither  best  nor  worst, 
But  ever-ordered  change  is  ordered  good  : 
In  Him  love  rounds  the  infinite  of  might, 
And  he  who  giveth  both  to  live  and  die, 
Is  equal  Lord  of  Life,  and  Lord  of  Death. 

—  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


I  WAS  ONCE  YOUNG. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  giving  instruction  to  young  people, 
frequently  to  call  to  mind  what  they  were 
themselves  when  young.  This  practice  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  impart  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  correct  unreasonable  expec- 
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tations.  At  one  period  of  my  life,  when  in- 
structing two  or  three  young  people  to  write, 
I  found  them,  as  I  thought,  unusually  stupid. 
I  happened  about  this  time  to  look  over  the 
contents  of  an  old  copy-book,  written  by  me 
when  a  boy.  The  thick  up  strokes,  the  crooked 
down-strokes,  the  awkward  joinings  of  the  let- 
ters, and  the  blots  in  the  book,  made  me  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  could,  at 
that  moment,  have  burned  the  book  in  the 
fire.  The  worse,  however,  I  thought  of  myself, 
the  better  I  thought  of  my  backward  scholars  ; 
I  was  cured  of  my  unreasonable  expectations, 
and  became  in  future  doubly  patient  and  for- 
bearing. In  teaching  youth,  remember  that 
you  once  were  young,  and  in  reproving  their 
youthful  errors,  endeavor  to  call  to  mind  your 
own. 


ANECDOTE  OF  EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
MORAL  HEROISM. 

For  myself,  I  should  be  meaner  than  his 
slanderers  if  I  could  ever  forget  the  long  pro- 
tracted fever,  through  which  he  watched  with 
me  night  alter  night,  and  cooled  my  parched 
lips,  and  sponged  my  burning  temples,  and  ad- 
ministered to  all  my  wants.  Nor  can  I  forget 
that  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  raged  in  the  City 
of  Columbia,  during  his  residence  there,  and 
when  "  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear," 
he  was  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  where  neither  priest  nor  Levite 
dared  to  stay,  struggling  to  save,  and  soothing 
the  sufferings  of  the  cholera  patient.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  peculiarity  of  the  man,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  while  Mr. 
Stanton  made  his  home  with  his  mother  in 
Steuben ville,  and  practiced  law  in  Pittsburg, 
passing  backward  and  forward  by  steamboat, 
he  had  known  him  one  evening  when  he  came 
on  board  at  Steubenville,  to  find  a  poor  Irish- 
man, who  had  fallen  through  a  hatchway  and 
broken  his  leg,  lying  on  the  forecastle,  without 
any  one  to  take  care  of  him.  He  asked  the 
captain  what  it  meant,  and  was  informed  that 
the  Irishman  lived  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  when 
he  got  there,  he  could  get  his  broken  leg  attend- 
ed to.  Without  more  ado,  he  went  to  the  car- 
penter's chest,  and  borrowed  a  saw  and  an  a  xe, 
took  a  stick  of  cord-wood  and  cut  and  split  il 
up,  sat  down  on  the  capstan,  and  with  his  pock 
et  knife  shaved  out  a  set  of  splints,  went  to  his 
state-room  and  withoutsaying  "  by  your  leave," 
took  the  sheet  from  his  bed,  tore  it  up  into 
bandages  and  rollers,  ordered  a  lew  saih>r> 
into  the  service  to  assist,  him  in  extending 
the  limb,  reduced  the  broken  bone,  and  plied 
the  splints  and  bandages,  then  went  to  the 
cook-room  and  ordered  a  jug  of  vinegar  ami 
water  to  Steep  the  broken  limb,  then  set  down 
beside  the  Blifferer,  watched  with  him  and 
bathed  his  limb  till  the.  boat  arrived  at  Pittl 


burg,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  and  then  hired 
a  hack  to  convey  him  home. — Lei.  Co.  Rep. 

From  the  Christian. 
A  KIND-HEARTED  DRIVER. 

After  a  very  severe  snow-storm  which  oc- 
curred late  in  the  winter  of  1867,  the  streets 
of  Boston  were  in  an  un usually  blockaded 
condition.  In  some  localities  the  road  over 
which  the  horses  and  carriages  parsed  was 
several  feet  above  the  sidewalks  along  which 
foot  travellers  passed  their  way. 

In  certain  places  archways  were  cut  beneath 
the  solid  and  impassable  drifts ;  while  all  over 
the  city,  every  street  presented  a  picturesque 
scene  of  alternate  hills  and  hollows,— high 
drifts  and  deep  troughs,  which  made  all  travel 
difficult,  and  rocked  into  sea-sickness  many  a 
person  who  was  compelled  to  take  a  sleigh- 
ride  in  the  public  city  sleigh.-. 

It  was  one  of  these  days  after  the  storm, 
while  the  great  city  still  lay  enfolded  in  ita 
snowy  robes,  that  among  the  many  teams 
which  throng  its  busy  streets,  a  driver  was 
seen  urging  a  horse  attached  to  a  heavilv- 

loaded  sleigh,  through  C         street,  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  post-office. 

The  willing  be:ist  tugged  and  pulled  bravely 
over  the  heights  and  through  the  nits,  until 
the  accumulation  of  snow  about  the  runners 
so  clogged  the  team,  that  it  pet  ro<  d  beyond 
the  horse's  power  to  drag  the  imped,  d  vehicle 
out  of  a  deep  trough  into  which  it  had  sunk. 

The  driver  jumped  down  from  his  seat  to 
examine  into  the  difficulty.  He  saw  the 
trouble;  but  instead  of  beating  and  urging 
the  poor  beast  to  an  effort  which  was  b<  yond 
his  powers  of  endurance,  as  many  a  cruel- 
hearted  driver  is  seen  to  do  every  day  in  -..me 
street  of  Boston,  this  humane  man  procured  a 
shovel,  and  removed  as  much  of  the  snow 
from  about  the  team  as  he  conveniently  could. 

He  then  walked  around  to  his  bom,  and 
laying  his  hands  caressingly  on  hi>  m  ek.  and 
speaking  a  few  kindly,  encoura<:inc,  words  to 
the  intelligent  animal,  he  took  him  by  the 
bit,  and  said,  "  Now,  Billy,  you  and  I  .ire  in 
a  bad  fix;  1  want  you  to  do  all  VOU  <  an  to 
help  us  out  of  it." 

The  horse  turned  an  appTOOiativi  look  on 
his  master,  and  giving  his  arm  a  (puck  ami 
affectionate  rub  with  his  head.  In  Inn!  his 
noble  Deck  to  the  task,  and  with  strong, 
steady,  and  willing  pulls  drew  the  h  ad  from 
its  position,  out  on  to  a  place  ol  «  a>i.  r  travel. 

A  business  man  who  was  passing  at  the 
time,  observed  the  incident,  and  was  >  much 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  both  h«>r*e  ami 
driver,  that  lie  took  down  the  number  and  the 
owners  of  the  team.     liaslrninc.  to  h>  other 

on  S  strict,  not  fur  distant,  he  wrote  a 

note  to  Messrs.  11         A.  V  ,  the  mau't 
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employers,  and  enclosed  a  ten  dollar  bill  for 
the  humane  driver,  as  a  token  of  his  appreci- 
ation of  his  gentle  and  sensible  treatment  of 
his  horse. 

Such  an  example  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered by  us  all.  "  The  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  says  the  wise 
man ;  and  God,  who  watcheth  even  the  spar- 
row, takes  notice  of  the  kindness  or  cruelty 
we  show  to  the  creatures  of  His  creation  and 
care.  E.  A.  A. 


TRUE  RELIGION. 

A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  faith,  and  faith 
is  that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the 
presence  of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  ani- 
mals have  the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  world.  Most  men  know  nothing  be- 
yond what  they  see  ;  their  lovely  world  is  all 
in  all  to  them — its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hid- 
den loveliness.  Prosperity,  adversity,  sadness, 
it  is  all  the  same,  they  struggle  through  it  all 
alone,  and  when  old  age  comes,  and  the  com- 
panions of  early  life  are  gone,  they  feel  that 
they  are  solitary.  In  all  this  deep,  strange 
world,  they  never  meet  but  for  a  moment  the 
spirit  of  it  all  who  stands  at  their  very  side. 
And  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  that 
makes  a  Christian.  Move  where  he  will,  there 
is  a  thought  and  a  presence  which  he  cannot 
put  aside,  he  is  "  haunted  forever  by  the  eter- 
nal mind."  God  looks  out  upon  him  from  the 
clear  sky,  and  through  the  thick  darkness — 
is  present  in  the  rain  drop  that  trickles  through 
the  branches,  and  in  the  tempest  that  crashes 
down  the  forest.  A  living  Redeemer  stands 
beside  him,  goes  with  him,  talks  with  him  as 
a  man  with  his  friend.  The  emphatic  descrip- 
tion of  a  life  of  spirituality  is — "  Enoch  walked 
with  God." — The  Moravian. 


ITEMS. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  has 
been  ratified  by  receiving  the  necessary  number  of 
approvals  by  the  State  Legislatures. 

Abolition  op  Imprisonment  for  Debt. — There  is  a 
theme  for  a  story  of  intense  diamatic  interest  in  the 
scenes  that  transpired  in  the  prisons  of  England  on 
the  last  night  of  12th  mo.,  1869.  To  many  a  poor, 
heart-broken  man  the  chimes  that  welcomed  the 
new  year  were  the  sweetest  music  that  earth 
could  give.  With  tho  last  hour  of  1869,  the  law 
which  for  centuries  has  legalized  imprisonment  for 
debt,  expired,  and  at  midnight,  as  the  prison  doors 
were  opened,  there  were  exchanged  the  greetings  of 
a  happier  New  Year  than  those  poor  victims  of  pen- 
ury had  ever  known  before.  At  the  White  Cross 
street  prison  in  London,  were  ninety- three  prisoners 
whom  the  law  set  free.  These  poor  creatures 
longed  so  ardently  for  liberty  that  they  packed 
their  few  goods  together  as  early  as  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  counted  the  seconds 
until  the  hour  of  their  release  arrived,  while  in 


many  cases  their  families,  women  and  childrei 
waited  for  them  outside  the  gates,  and  watched  a* 
anxiously  the  slow  flight  of  time.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  the  old  law  that  sixty-three  of  tht 
prisoners  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  jail 
until  the  next  day,  on  the  plea  mostly  they  had  no 
homes  to  go  to. 

Closing  Cracks  in  Stoves. — It  may  be  convenient 
to  know  a  ready  method  of  closing  up  cracks,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  in  cast-iron  stoves  ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  following  receipt  is  a  reliable  one. 
Good  wood  ashes  are  to  be  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve,  to  which  is  added  the  same  quantity  of  clay, 
finely  pulverized,  together  with  a  little  salt.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  moistened  with  water  enough  to 
make  a  paste,  and  the  crack  of  the  stove  filled  with 
it.  This  cement  does  not  peel  or  break  away, 
and  assumes  an  extreme  degree  of  hardness  after 
being  heated.  The  stove  must  be  cool  when  the 
application  is  made.  The  same  substance  may  be 
used  in  setting  in  the  plates  of  a  stove,  or  in  fitting 
stove  pipes,  serving  to  render  all  the  joints  perfectly 
tight. 

Two  Curious  Needles. — The  King  of  Prussia  re- 
cently visited  a  needle  manufactory  in  his  kingdom 
in  order  to  see  what  machinery  combined  with  the 
human  hand,  could  produce.  He  was  shown  a  num- 
ber of  superfine  needles,  thousands  of  which  to- 
gether did  not  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  marveled 
how  such  minute  objects  could  be  pierced  with  an 
eye.  But  he  was  to  see  that  in  this  respect  even 
something  still  finer  and  more  perfect  could  be  cre- 
ated. The  borer — that  is,  the  workman  whose 
business  it  is  to  bore  the  eyes  in  these  needles — 
asked  for  a  hair  from  the  Monarch's  head.  It  was 
readily  given,  and  with  a  smile  he  placed  it  at  once 
under  the  boring- machine,  made  a  hole  in  it  with 
the  greatest  care,  famished  with  a  thread,  and  then 
handed  the  singular  needle  to  the  astonished 
King. 

The  second  curious  needle  is  in  possession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  was  made  at  the  celebrated 
needle  manufactory  at  Beddish,  and  represents  the 
column  of  Trajan  in  miniature.  This  well-known 
Roman  column  is  adorned  with  numerous  scenes  in 
sculpture,  which  immortalize  Trajan's  heroic  ac- 
tions in  war.  On  this  diminutive  needle,  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Queen  Victoria  are  represented  in  relief, 
but  so  finely  cut  and  so  small  that  it  requires  a 
magnifying  glass  to  see  them.  The  Victoria  needle 
can,  moreover,  be  opened  ;  it  contains  a  number  of 
needles  of  smaller  size,  which  are  equally  adorned 
with  scenes  in  relief. 

Colored  Officials. — It  is  announced  that  several 
colored  route  agents  are  employed  by  the  United 
States  Post-office  Department  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  a  colored  man  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  contract  division  of 
the  Post-office  Department.  Twenty  colored  clerks, 
it  is  stated,  are  employed  in  the  several  Govern- 
ment offices  in  Washington.  Judge  J.  J.  Wright, 
the  colored  lawyer  recently  elected  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  the  Lancas- 
terian  University  in  New  York,  studied  law  in 
Montrose,  Susquehannah  Co.,  Pa.,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  that  County.  He  went  South  in 
1865,  and  became  the  legal  adviser  of  the  South 
Carolina  freedman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
construction Convention,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
elected to  the  South  Carolina  Senate.  He  is  report- 
ed to  be  a  decidedly  intelligent  man,  and  a  well- 
read  lawyer. 
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